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Accidents, Industrial: 

Int. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, 211. 

Canada: fatalities in Canada in 1921, 360; 
in first quarter of 1922, 640; in second 
quarter, 914; in third quarter, 1236. 

coal mine fatalities, 1908 to 1920, 161. 

railway accidents to be reported to com- 
mission, 373. 

Alberta: notification by employers in, re- 
quested, 1144; in mines, in 1921, 1291. 
British Columbia: report of inquiry into 

coal mine disaster, 1113. 

Nova Scotia: mine fatalities in 1921, 422. 

Ontario: in mines in 1920, 419; in 1921, 
113; on construction, recommendation by 
coroner’s jury at Toronto, 1144. 

Saskatchewan: in 1921, 328. 

United States: analysis of mining accidents, 
Sian 

See also INSURANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Actors: 
English speaking actors organize, 369. 


Adolescent School Attendance: 
See ScHooL ATTENDANCE. 


Aerated and Mineral Water Industry: 
Canada: statistics of, 712. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


early agreements urged by Minister of 


Labour, 4. 

observance of, desired by A. F. of L., 686. 

Canada: recent agreements and schedules 
of wages; monthly summary of, 80, 228, 
332, 429, 508, 620, 772,'882, 1003, 1119, 
1214. 

United Kingdom: proposal to make agree- 
ments legally binding, 6. 

Chile: limited to one year, 813. 


Agreements, Industrial, in Canada, by 
Industries: 


Building and construction— 


bricklayers, etc., at Sault Ste. Marie, 83; 
at Toronto, 776; at Winnipeg, 885. 

carpenters, at Brantford, 1120; at Calgary, 
509; at Ottawa, 430; at Pembroke, Ont., 
884; at Regina, 231; at St. Catharines, 
620; at Winnipeg, 885. 

electrical workers, at St. Catharines, 889. 

granite cutters, at Vancouver, 1009. 

hoisting and portable engineers, at Win- 
nipeg, 884. 

lathers, at Montreal, 776. 

painters, paperhangers, etc., at London, 83; 
at Niagara Falls, 231; at Saskatoon, 778. 

paving cutters, at Brownsburg, Que., 883; 
at Escott, Ont., 776; at Graniteville, Que., 


883. 

pile drivers, bridge builders, etc., at Vic- 
toria, 779. 

plasterers, at Montreal, 1119; at Winnipeg, 
778. 
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Agreements, Industrial, in Canada, by 


Industries—Con. 
Building and construction—Con. 


plumbers, etc., at Calgary, 778: at Edmon- 
ton, 620; at Hamilton, 776:*at St. Cath- 
arines, 777; at Toronto, 1120; at Windsor, 
OE 

steam and operating engineers, at Windsor, 
1216. 

stone-cutters, at Hamilton, 777: at London, 
884; at Ottawa, 1008; at Toronto, 508; 
at Windsor, 1008; at Winnipeg, 83, 509. 


Manufacturing—clothing and textiles— 
clothing workers, at Montreal, 1119: at 
Toronto, 889. 
tailors, at Sault Ste. Marie, 1007; at Van- 
couver, 82. 


Manufacturing—food and tobacco— 
bakers, at Edmonton, 621; at Toronto, 772. 
bakery teamsters, etc., at Vancouver and 
New Westminster, 772; at Victoria, 80. 
brewery, flour, feed, soft drink workers, 
etc., at Calgary, 773; at Fernie, 1007; at 
Lethbridge, 890; at Vancouver, 1007. 
cigar makers, at Vancouver, 1007. 


Manufacturing—iron— 

moulders, at Guelph, 229, 1003. 

sheet metal workers, at Edmonton, 774. 
Manufacturing—lumber— 

carpenters (saw-mills), at Calgary, 508. 


Manufacturing — pulp, paper and paper 
goods— 
papermakers, etec., at Fort Frances, Ont., 
886, 887; at Iroquois Falls, Ont., 888; 
at Cap Magdeleine, 1003; at Merritton, 
230; at Sault Ste. Marie, 774, 1004; at 
Thorold, Ont., 230, 1004. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

bookbinders, at Calgary, 1006: at Regina, 
82, 1005; at Vancouver, 886. 

photo-engravers, at Vancouver and Victoria, 
1216. 

pressmen, at Calgary, 1119. 

printers, at Brantford, 81; at Calgary, 
1006; at Kingston, 1004; at Kitchener, 
1004; at Medicine Hat, 1006; at Moose 
Jaw, 81; at Nanaimo, 429; at Saskatoon, 
332; at Sydney, 229. 


Mining and quarrying— 

quarryworkers, at Avondale and Went- 
worth, N.S., 882; at Newport Station and 
Windsor Wharf, N.S., 883. 

coal miners in Alberta and eastern B.C., 
34, 955; at Nanaimo, 1214; in Vancouver 
Island, 228; ‘Montreal Agreement’ (Nova 
Scotia), 179, 200, 309, 584. 


Municipal— 
civic employees, at Edmonton, 338; at 
Medicine Hat, 512; at Regina, 512; at 
Winnipeg, 782. : 
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Agreements, Industrial, in Canada, by 
Industries—Con. 
Public Utilities— 
electrical workers, in B.C., 1013; at Hamil- 
ton, 432. 
line employees, at London, 891. 
machinists, at Montreal, 86. 
steam and operating engineers, at Hamilton, 
: 509. i 
telephone workers, in B.C., 1013; in Mani- 
toba, 1010, 1011, 1012: 


Services,—domestic and personal (including 
amusements )— 


hotel and restaurant employees, and bar-— 


tenders at St. John, 1217; at Toronto, 86. 


Transportetion—electric railways— 

barn, shop and shedmen, at Winnipeg, 780. 

electrical workers, at Winnipeg, 779. 

gas workers, at Winnipeg, 1217. 

maintenance of way employees, at Toronto, 
84. 

street railwaymen, at Edmonton, 335; at 
Hamilton, 510, 511; at Ottawa, 1121; at 
Port Arthur, 512; at Saskatoon, 432. 


Transportation—steam railways— 
maintenance of way men, at Quebec, 334. 
railway shopmen and Railway Assn. of Ca- 

nada, 771; at Quebec, 334. 
railway telegraphers, at Quebec, 334. 
trainmen, etc., at Niagara Falls, 335. 


Transportation—water— 
harbour employees, at Montreal, 890. 
longshoremen, at Halifax, 333; at Midland, 
Ont., 85; at Montreal, 1121; at St. John, 


84, 85, 890; at Vancouver, 86; at Vic- 
toria, 781. 

scowmen and lumber handlers, at St. John, 
N.B., 334. 


shipliners, at Montreal, 1009. 


Agriculture: 

International Labour Organization: draft 
conventions on agriculture, 45, 51; draft 
convention on workers’ rights of associa- 
tion, 50; comptence of to deal with agri- 
cultural labour, 1108; hours of work, 
discussion on, 43. 

Canada: Dominion grants to Provinces for 
agricultural education, 490, 1293; trans- 
fer of settlers in western provinces, 1258. 

Alberta: new measures in, 708; drought area 
relief, 927. 

Manitoba: relief measures for distress in, 
488. 

Ontario: farm loans act amended, 705. 

Quebec: organization of credit in, 409. 

Saskatchewan: proposal to regulate supply 
of farm labour, 262. 

United Kingdom: conciliation committees 
formed, 424; wages bill, 121. ; 

Denmark: labour law, 121. 

United States: wages in, 119. 


Alberta: 
; Labour bureau created, 112, 706. 
labour commissioner named, 808. 
administration of Employment Bureau Act, 
change of, 112. 
civil service joint council, 1252. 
drought area relief, 927. 
industrial statistics for, 76. 
rent control proposed, 117. 
Mines branch: report for 1921, 1291. 
model early closing by-law for four prin- 
cipal cities, 112. 
* employment of Chinese in fisheries, 112. 


Alberta—Con. 
mine rescue contest, 811. 
provincial report to T. & L. Congress, 965. 
teachers’ alliance criticises school boards, 
458. 2 
technical eduation in, 491. 
women’s institutes in, 3783. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CALGARY; 
EDUCATION; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; TEACH- 
ERS; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
9th annual conference, 189. 
resolution regarding coal mining in. Pro- 
vince, 809. 


Algoma Steel Corporation: 
safety measures of, 263, 1041. 


Aluminum Ware Industry: 
industrial statistics for 1920, 326. 


American Construction Council: 
organization of, 869._ 


American Federation of Labour: 

42nd annual convention of, report on, 680. 

date of future conventions, 687. 

relations to International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1192. 

law information bureau organized, 1040. 

rialway employees dept., convention of, 
482, 

seamen’s international union retains affilia- 
tion, 484. 


American Smelting and Refining Co.: 
report on work of safety committtees, 813. 


Amputations’ Association of the Great 
War: 
convention of, 1114. 
compulsory employment of disabled, fav- 
oured, 925. 


Animal Contagious Diseases Act: 
provision regarding imported wools, 193. 


Anthrax: 


further investigation on, ordered by Int. 
Labour Organization, 43. 

Dominion Order in Council regarding wool 
imports, 198. 

United States to participate in Int. Com- 
mission on, 1193. 


Apprenticeship: 
study of problem by Can. Manuf. Assn., 846. 
Builders’ Association seeks amendment to 
national apprenticeship system, 191. 
training on western lines of Can. National 
Railways, 1294. 
wages of apprentices in municipal service, 


under minimum wage regulations, 
990. 

Ontario: proposals for building trades, 309. 

Saskatchewan: terms for female learners 
in dressmaking, ete., 322. 

Quebec: training for plumbers in, 373; 
training courses at Gardenvale, Quebec, 
263. 

United Kingdom: inquiry into, by Trades 
Union Congress, 1105. 

Australia: in N.S.W., 1254, 1298. 

South Africa, 1300. 


INDEX - 


Apprenticeship—Con. 
Denmark: law in, 122. 
Italy: compulsory instruction, 120. 
U.S.A.: plans in, 10438, 1044; in painting 
and decorating trades in N.Y., 1301. 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL (BY IN- 
DUSTRIES) ; CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR}; 
MINIMUM WAGES. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

Canada: favoured by Builders’ Association, 
LON 

for civic employees, favoured by T. and L. 
Congress, 970. 

Alberta: conciliation board 
teachers, 194, 371. 

Manitoba: see MANITOBA JOINT COUNCIL OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Ontario: arbitration committee in plastering 
trade at Toronto, 430. 

Quebec: arbitration (municipal) act, 194; 
in municipal disputes, 421, 970. 

United Kingdom: legal decision respecting 
findings of industrial courts, 1197. 

Australia: courts to fix wages and hours in 
industries, 120; court criticized, 369. 

Chile: plan in, 813. 

Denmark: new law in, 425. 

Norway: compulsory arbitration in, 549. 
U.S.A.: conciliation work during year, 213; 
see also U.S. RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD. 
See also INDUSRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 

Act, 1907; ETc. 


for school 


Argentine: 


labour dept. established, 1145. 


Asiatics: 


Chinese Immigration Act, 
198. 

immigration of, into Canada: resolution by 
Parliament, 701. 

exclusion of, favoured by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 264, 967; by railwaymen, 460. 

Alberta: employment of Chinese in Mac- 
kenzie River fishery, 112. 

B.C.: oriental orders-in-Council excluding 
Chinese and Japanese declared invalid, 
199; oriental orders-in-Council validation 
act declared invalid, 205; proposal to 
withhold business licenses from Asiatics, 
262; Vancouver laundrymen allege laws 
not observed by Chinese, 1145; resolution 
by legislature, 1251. 

N.B.: propusal to forbid employment of 
white girls along with, 404. 

U.S.A.: Chinese immigration into Hawaii 
opposed by A. F. of L., 685; Chinese and 
Japanese seamen admitted to American 
labour union, 553. 

See also IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


amendment of, 


Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries: See BUILD- 
ING, etc. 


Attachment of Debts: See WaGEs. 


Australia: 


apprentices in N.S.W., 1254, 1298. 
arbitration courts for, 120; criticised, 369. 


proposal in South Australia to enact in- 
dustrial disputes act similar to ‘‘Lemieux 
Act,” 1194. 

44-hour week rejected by Court of Arbitra- 
CLON, ek 

immigration scheme for British settlers in 
N.S.W., 1249. 


Australia—Con. 


industrial hygiene service organized, 264. 
prices in: seeé PRicES in United Kingdom, 


etc. 
scheme to secure English boys for farms, 
549, 
Austria: 
prices in: see Prices in United Kingdom 
and other countries. 


Automobile Industry: 
statistical report on, 413. 


Baking Industry: 
statistical report on, 494. 


Banks and Banking: 


New Brunswick: school savings banks 
authorized, 1038. 
Ontario govt. savings banks, established, 


648; progress of, 1146. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ bank at 
Chicago, 598, 

central bank at Washington considered by 
Council of A. F. of L., 688. 

railway clerks’ national bank at Cincinnati, 
849. 

See also Co-OPERATION. 


Bankruptcy: 
provision for debts under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 194. : 


Barbers: 
licenses asked for by Journeymen Barbers’ 
Assn. of Ontario, 263. 
proposed licenses for, in Quebec, 809; 
municipal licenses favoured by Catholic 
Workers’ Confed., 977, 1148. 


Belgium: 
export credits and unemployment in, 119. 
prices in: see Prices in United Kingdom 
and other countries. 
See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Biscuit and Confectionery Industry: 
in Canada: statistical report on, 711. 


Boilers: ‘ 
Alberta: steam boilers act amended, 705. 
B.C.: inspection act amended, 70, 196. 
Ontario: act amended, 704; interprovincial 
regulations, 705, 1040. 
N.S.: act amended, 196. 
Saskatchewan: act amended, 313. 


Boilers, Marine: 
Canada Shipping Act amended, 702. 


Bonus: See WAGES. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
statistical report on, 492. 


British Columbia: 

Labour, Department of, annual report for 
1921, 991 

laws giving effect to Washington Conven- 
tions, 194. 

old age pensions favoured by legislature, 2 

Oriental Orders-in-Council Validation Act 
declared invalid, 205. 

Dominion fisheries commission appointed, 
fore Ber) SOs. 


vi 


British Columbia—Con. 
industrial statistics for, 76. 
mining in 1921, 498. 
technical education in, 491. 
housing loans in, 2. 
one-man street cars, regulation of, 2, 200. 
provincial report to T. and L. Congress, 964. 
prison law, changes requested, 3. 

See also EDUCATION; FACTORIES; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECISIONS; LICENS- 
ING OF WORKMEN; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MOTHERS’ PESIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH ; 
VANCOUVER ISLAND; WAGES. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
wage agreement with miners in Nova 
Scotia, 308. 
housing plans at Sydney Mines, 1038. 


Brush and Broom Industry: 
statistical report on, 415. 


Builders’ and Supply Association of 
Ontario: 


convention of, 309. 


Building and Construction Industries: 
Statistical report on, 605, 
Int. Fed. of Employers 

Brussels, 8. 

Canada : quarterly report on employment 
in, aS indicated by building permits: last 
quarter of 1921, 225: first quarter of 
1922, 522; second quarter, 881; third 
quarter, 1208. 

employment in, by months, as indicated by 
building permits, see INDUSTRIAL SiTua- 
TION. 

changes in wages and hours in, see WAGES. 

minister of Labour appeals for early agree- 
ments, 4. 

Ontario: proposed inclusion of all building 
workers under .workmen’s compensation, 
971; 10th annual convention, Builders and 
Supply Assn., 309. 

Eee association of builders’ exchanges, 
United Kingdom: national industrial coun- 
cil and guild, 1043. See also GUILDS. 

Australia: apprenticeship in N.S.W., 1299. 

U.S.A. : Amer. Construction Council organ- 
ized, 869; Philadelphia Building Congress 


in, Congress at 


organized, 929; National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards, enforcement of 
awards of, 463; apprenticeship plans, 


1043; apprenticeship training in painting 
trade (New York), 1301; Boston report 
on seasonal labour, 6. 


Italy : Fed. of co-operative building soc- 
ieties, 114. 


Building and Construction Industries, 
Association of Canadian: 


4th annual conference, 191, 


Building and Construction Industry, 
National Congress of the (U.S.A.); 


Boston section, report on seasonal labour, 6. 


Bulgaria: 


inquiry of Int. Labour Office into compul- 
sory labour in, 650. 


Burnham, Lord: 


address as pres. of Int. Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1277. 


INDEX 


Calgary: pe 
civic employees undertake staff reform, 118. 


Canada: ; 
standing of, among members of League of 
Nations, 1283. 
publication of ‘““Compact Facts” by Dept. of 
Interior, 2. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce: 
index number of prices of exports: 
PRICES. 


see 


Canadian Bar Association: 
uniform laws sought, 844. 


Canadian Colonization Association: 
immigration scheme of, supported by Govt., 
1109. 
incorporation of, 1144. 


“Canadian Congress Journal”: 
publication of Trades and Labour Congress, 
113. 


Canadian Council of Child Welfare: 
See CHILD WELFARE, etc. 


Canadian Council of Immigration of 
Women: 
meeting of, 497. 


Canadian Educational Association: 
convention of, 1292. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
14th annual convention of, 1102. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
51st annual convention of, 844. 
workmen’s compensation discussed 

Quebec branch, 38. 
Needle Trades Assn., formed at Montreal, 
1249, 


by 


Canadian National Railways: 
See RaILwayrs (Canada). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co.: 
pension plan, cost of, 649. 
scholarships for employees, 461. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, 
No. 1: 
summary of proceedings, 
1171. 


Proceedings— 


Canadian National, and railway clerks, 396, 
669; (eastern lines), and telegraphers, 
399; (western lines), and conductors and 
trainmen, pli, b117 2.04 173% 75: 

Canadian Pacific (eastern lines), and con- 
ductors, 184; (western lines), and con- 
ductors and trainmen, 396, 397, 1176, 
1177; and locomotive engineers, 398; and 
railway and steamship clerks, freight 

- handlers, etc., 399; and telegraphers, 184; 
and trainmen, 669, 670. 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo, and locomotive 
engineers, firemen, ete., 397, 898. 

Grand Trunk, and conductors, 1174; and 
maintenance of way employees, etc., 184, 
185; and trainmen, 184, 1175. 

Grand Trunk Pacific, and conductors, 1174; 
and trainmen, 1173, 1175. 


183, 396, 669, 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, 
No. 1—Con. 


Proceedings—Con., 
Kettle Valley Ry., and engineers, firemen, 
trainmen, etc., 670. 


Montreal Harbour Commissioners and 
trainmen, 1177. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Ry., and 


locomotive engineers, firemen, etc., 1178; 
and trainmen, 1179. 


Canadian Safety League: 
annual report of, 495. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Carpet Industry: 
conditions in Persia, 369. 


Catholic Workers of Canada, Confedera- 
tion of; See LABouR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Census, Industrial: 
Canada: See STATISTICS. 


United States: occupation statistics for 
LOZOs oo. 
Chauffeurs: 
Alberta: motor vehicles act amended, 708. 
Ontarfo: motor vehicles act amended, 704. 
“ Check-off ”’: 
injunction against, in U.S.A., declared 


illegal, 69. 


Child Protection Officers, Canadian As- 
sociation of: 
formation of, at Winnipeg, 113. 
interprovincial agreement respecting 
mothers’ allowances proposed, 1038. 


Child Welfare, Canadian Council of: 
uniformity in child labour laws, 1248. 


Children and Child Labour: 

Int. Labour Organization: recommendations 
on age limit in agriculture, 45, 52; on 
child labour at sea, 47; committee on 
traffic on women and children, 1250. 

Canadian Association of Child Protection 
Officers. See CHILD PROTECTION OFFICERS. 

Canadian Council of Child Welfare: See 
CHILD WELFARE. 

B.c.: acts re night employment, minimum 
age of employment, etc., 194, etc.; neg- 
lected children to be supervised by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 70. 

Manitoba: welfare act, 489. 

N.S.: children’s protection act amended, 
985; school age limit effective, 422. 

Ontario: children’s protection, and deserted 
wives and children acts amended, 705. 


Quebec: enforcement of laws, 420; num- 
bers employed in Montreal, 263. 
Saskatchewan: child protection bureau, 


313; superintendent of neglected children 
passes upon mothers’ pension claims, 312. 
United Kingdom: education act, 424; “blind 
alley” occupations for boys, 375. 
Chile: rules for employment of, 813. 
Denmark: .subsidy to bodies establishing 


nurseries, trade schools, vacation colo- 
nies, 549. 

Hong Kong: child labour regulations at, 
1255: 


Persia: in carpet industry, 370. 


Children and Child Labour—Con. 

United States: report of children’s bureau, 
213; recent laws respecting employment 
of children, 614; recent developments, 
550; federal child labour tax law uncon- 
stitutional, 608; labour protest, 682; pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, 683. 


See also EDUCATION; MINIMUM WAGES. 


Chile: 
labour and social welfare code in, 813. 


China: 
national conference of workers, 930. 
seamen’s organization in, 553. 


Chinese: See ASIATICS. 


Civic Employees: See MUNICIPALITIES, 
Civil Service: 
Whitley councils in, favoured by T. and L. 
Congress, 265, 972. 
resolutions by T. and L. Congress, 972. 
Alberta: public service act, 707; civil ser- 
vice joint council in, 1252. 


See also PENSIONS. 


Clerks: 
guild in United Kingdom, 650. 


Clothing Industry: 
statistical reports on, 995, 996. 
training courses for garment workers pro- 
posed by Catholic Workers’ Confed., 977. 
U.S.A.: unemployment insurance plan in, 
at Cleveland, 500; joint board of sanitary 
control, New York, 1150. 


Coal: 

Canada: Federal advisory fuel committee, 
ete., 843; regulation of distribution and 
prices, 1098. 

lignite utilization board, 489. 

N.S.: trade in, 583. 

Ontario: fuel administrator appointed, 844; 
price fixed, 1098. 

U.S.A.: distribution of, in, 843; commercial 
stocks in, 406. 


Coal Mining: See MINING. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Industry: 
statistical report on, 607. 


Collective Bargaining: 
provision for, in public services, demanded 
by T. and L. Congress, 265. 


Colonization: 
Quebec: new settlement plan in, 811. 


See also CANADIAN COLONIZATION ASSN. 3 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Coloured Workers: 
appeal for, to A. F. of L., 686. 


Combines: 


Ontario anti-combine investigation, 1251. 


Commissions: 
on Uniformity of Labour Laws, 
mendations ef, 194. 
on B.C. fisheries, 808. 


recom- 


Vili 


Company Stores: 
for Nova Scotia coal miners, 581. 
in United States, 269. 


Confectionery Industry: 
See BIscuiTs AND CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY. 


Conferences: 

ist international conference of welfare 
workers, in France, 1045. 

on workers’ education, at Brussels, 1040. 

Mutual Aid and Social Economics, 2nd 
international congress, 1040. 

9th convention of Governmental labour of- 
ficials of U.S.A. and Canada, 550. 

Dominion-Provincial conference on unem- 

ployment, 977; proposed, 459, 810. 
unemployment conference of western muni- 
cipalities, 982. 

U.S.A. joint conference of economic, pol- 
itical science and social science associa- 
‘tions, 78. 

See also CONVENTIONS ; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS, 
RTC, 


Conscription of Labour: 
in Bulgaria, 650. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co.: 
employees benevolent society at Trail, 118. 


Conventions: 

Int. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, 211. 

joint safety convention in Toronto, 496. 

Ontario Labour Educational Association, 
600. 

Amputations’ Assn., 

See also CONFERENCES; 

TIONS, ETC. 


1114. 
LABOUR ORGANIZA- 


Co-operation: 
resolution on, rejected by Genoa 
tional conference, 700. 
favoured by T. and L. Congress, 265. 
Alberta: credit act amended, 708; store at 
Lethbridge, 189. 


interna- 


N.B.: co-operative creamery bonds guar- 
anteed, 859. 

Ontario: credit society act, 705. 

Quebec: favoured by National and 


Catholic unions, 1148. 


Italy: Fed. of. Co-op. building societies, 
114. 
See also BANKS AND BANKING. 
Co-Partnership: 
employee-stockholders of Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
649. 


photo-engravers criticize, 1186. 
South Africa: housing scheme in, 650. 


Cordage, Rope and Twine Industry: 
statistical report on, 713. 


Coronado Coal Co.: 


judgment in suit for damages against 
union, 719. 


Cost of Living: See Prices; Rent. 


Court of International Justice: 


See PERMANENT CourT oF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE, 


INDEX 


Credit: 
parliamentary inquiry into credit system 
proposed at western unemployment con- 
ference, 983. 
Quebec: organization of, 
409. 
export credits in Belgium, 119. 


See also CO-OPERATION. 


in agriculture, 


Criminal Code: 

revision of, asked for by railwaymen, 460. 

amendment respecting inducements to bet, 
ete., 702. 

amendments proposed by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 265. 

prosecutions for bribery of railway con- 
ductors, 924. 


“ Daily Herald”: 
adopted as organ of British Trades Union 
Congress, 1105. 


Dairy Industry: 
United Kingdom: guild formed, 369. 


Debts, Attachment of: See WaGEs. 
Denmark: 
agricultural labour law, 121. 
apprenticeship law in, 122. i 


arbitration in, 425. 

employment exchanges, insurance, etc., 121. 

prices in: see Prices in United Kingdom 
and other countries. 

subsidy to agencies benefiting children, 
549. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co.: 
unemployment prevention plan, 998. 


Deportation: 
labour congress proposes to assert rights 
of British citizenship, 264. 


Derry, Mrs. Kathleen: 
minimum wage legislation in Canada, 487. 


Disability Commission: 
appointed by Int. Labour 
(Governing Body), 407. 


Dock Labour: 
employment of boys at Liverpool, 375. 


8 : s 
Organization 


Domestic Science: 


United Kingdom: training for unemployed 
women, 120. 


Domestic Service: 
Manitoba immigration policy discontinued, 
2; domestics brought into Saskatchewan, 
3. 
France: training in, 651. 
Germany: bill concerning conditions in, 10. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See STATISTICS, DOMINION BUREAU OF. 


Dominion Educational Association: 
See CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Drury, Hon. E. C.: 


attitude toward proposed labour measures, 
alas 


Early Closing: See Hours or Laznour. 


INDEX 


_ Education: 
International Conference of Central Orga- 


nizations for Workers’ Education at 
. Brussels, 1040. 
technical agricultural education, recom- 


mended by Int. Labour Organization, 55. 


technical, for paper mill workers in Canada 
and U.S.A., 551. 
Canada— 

director of technical education (Labour 
Department), Bulletin series, No. 1, 
Zo2is INO. 2, 5482 

report of director of technical education, 
209. 

recent developments in vocational educa- 
tion, 489. 

Canadian FEducational Association: 
convention of, 1292. 

scholarships offered by C.P.R., 461. 

Alberta: school ordinance amended, 707. 

B.C.: railwaymen propose school law 
amendments, 1252. 

Manitoba: fees for vocational courses, 
368; technical education in, 491. See 
also WINNIPEG. 

New Brunswick: 
authorized, 1038. 

Nova Scotia: proposed labour college, 
1039; Halifax technical college re- 
opens, 984. 

Ontario: appropriation for technical in- 
struction, training teachers, etc., 704; 
economics course at Western Univer- 
sity, London, Ont., 1039; govt. support 
sought for Workers’ Educational Assn,, 
811; Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
establish classes at Toronto, 458; Im- 
perial Oil Co. endow fellowships at 
Toronto, 368, 646; courses in export 
trade at Toronto University, 1252. 


1st 


school savings banks 


Prince Edward Island: provision for 
technical schools, 199; teachers’ 


courses, etc., 368; technical, 490. 

Quebec: new measures, 409; dairy and 
agricultural schools provided for, 199; 
training courses for garment workers 
proposed at Catholic Workers’ conven- 
tion, 977; courses for road construction 
men, etc., 1248. 

Saskatchewan: age of school attendance 
raised to 15 years, 313; agricultural 
instruction trains, 2, 113. 


See also WORKERS’ COLLEGES. 


United Kingdom: domestic training for un- 
employed women, 120; education and 
child employment, 424; Trades Union 
Congress grants to college, 1105. 


South Africa: juvenile advisory boards 
iar Se 


France: labour university planned, 1045.. 


United States: progress of vocational edu- 
cation in, 925; vocational education and 
industrial rehabilitation in, 209; training 
schools etsablished by Texas employers, 
7; measures considered by A. F. of L., 
689; Brookwood Workers’ College com- 
mended by rairoad trainmen, 695. 


See also APPRENTICESHIP; SCHOOL ATTEN- 


DANCE; THACHERS; VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE; WORKERS’ EIDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Egypt: 


prices in: see Prices in the United King- 
dom and other countries. 


Elections: 


amendments to Elections Act, 701; railway- 
men request amendments, 460. 

Government railway employees’ 
participate in, 811. 

reforms proposed by T. and L. Congress, 
264. 

Ontario: railway 
amended, 704. 

Quebec: voting hours extended, 408. 


See also PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


right to 


employees’ voting act 


Electrical Trades: 
Quebec: wiring law enforcement asked for, 
368. 


Electricians: See LicmENSING OF WORKMEN. 


Elevators: See HoisTING APPARATUS. 


Emigration: See MicRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Employees’ Safety Committees: 
organized in Nova Scotia, 422. 


Employers’ Associations: 
establishment of, favoured by Catholic 
Workers’ Confed., 977. 


Employers’ Liability: ; 
Saskatchewan employers draft bill, 924. 
See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Employment: 
Canada: returns by employers (with 
chart): last quarter of 1921, 21S tse 


quarter of 1922, 513; 2nd quarter, 870; 
3rd quarter, 1199. 

returns by employers for October, 1323. 

shortage of skilled labour reported by Can, 
Manuf. Assn., 846. 

U.S.A.: shortage of 
planing mills, 925. 

See also BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 

TRIES; INDUSTRIAL SITUATION ; EXMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE; STATISTICS, DoM. BUREAU 
OF; UNEMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


skilled labour in 


Employment Agencies: 
B.C.: returns required from, 198. 
Quebec: control of bureaus, 198 ; inspection 
of, 420. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

quarterly reports (with charts): last quar- 
ter of 1921, 224; first quarter of 1922, 
515; second quarter, 878; third quarter, 
1209. 

report for October, 1318. 

monthly reports, see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION, 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF. 

work of, commended by Canadian Manu- 


facturers’ Association, 846; Bryce M. 
Stewart leaves services, 810; R. A. 
Rigg appointed officer in charge, 925; 


further development of, favoured by T. 
and L. Congress, 980. 

Alberta: administration of Employment 
Bureau act, change of, 112. 

Ontario: work of bureaus, 419; Provincial 
council, ete., provided for, 198. 

Quebec: work in 1920-21, 421. 

Saskatchewan: statistics for 1921, 323; 
Grain Growers’ proposal for standard- 
izing supply of farm labour, 262; har- 
vest labour in, in 1921, 3. 
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Employment Service Council of Canada: 
4th annual meeting, 709. 
Ontario: appointment of Council, 926. 
Employment Services Abroad: 
Denmark: exchanges in, 121. 
France: service in, 1249. 
Greece: bureau formed, 114. 
Japan: seamen’s exchanges, 459. 
U.S.A.: new services in, 550. 


Engineers and Engineering: 
Ontario Association incorporated, 705. 


See also MARINE ENGINEERS; STATIONARY AND 
HOISTING ENGINEERS. 


Europe: 
economic reconstruction of; article adopted 
by Int. Labour conference, 699. 


Explosives and Explosions: 
report of Dept. of Mines, 417. 
report on coal mining disaster in B.C., 
1a Mies 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Exports: See TRADE. 


Factory Inspection: 
B.C.: report on, for 1921, 994. 
N-S.: report for 1921, 422. 


Factory Legislation: 
acts amended in Ontario, Alberta, etc., 195. 
Ontario: Can. Manuf. Assn. oppose amend- 
ments re elevators, 845. 
Saskatchewan: act amended, 313. 


Fair Wages: 


Monthly statement of contracts: 
ool, 426; 507,619, 769, 882, 1002, 1117, 


1212, 1329. 
Dominion Order in Council relating to, 
548. 


alleged evasion of fair wage clause in 
government contracts protested by T. and 
L. Congress, 265; policy of T. and L. 
Congress, 971. 

Manitoba, on public works, 769, 927. 

Nova Scotia: in civic contracts at Halifax, 
649. 

Ontario: carpenters’ convention and pro- 
vincial policy, 1184. 

Quebec: report of fair wage officer, 421. 


Farm Labour: See AGRICULTURE. 


Fatalities: See AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Fire Chiefs, Dominion Association of: 


insurance and old age pensions for fire- 
men proposed, 1039. 


Fire Fighters: 


2-platoon system favoured by T. and L. 
Congress, 971. 
Ontario: double platoon system, 196. 


Fire pee International Association 
of: 


convention at Columbus, O., 39. 


Fire Prevention: 


Dominion fire prevention day, 926. 
N.S.: act amended, 986. F 


See also Fire FIGHTERS: SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


First Aid: See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


79, 227, 


Fisheries: 

orders respecting Atlantic herring packing 
industry, 702. 

B.C.: fishery regulations amended, 7062. 

commission on, appointed, 808. 

N.S.: fishermen under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, 713; estimated earnings of fisher- 
men on shares, 195. 


Flour Milling Industry: 
statistical report on, 493. 


Food Industries: 
B.C.: health regulations for, 928. 


Ford Motor Company: 
adopts 44-hour week, 371. 


France: 
8-hour day for seamen withdrawn, 1044. 
domestic training in, 651. 
employment service in, 1249. 
labour university planned, 1045. 
prices in. See PRIcES IN UNITED KINGDOM, 
ETC. 
“super wages” for family heads, 268. 
workers’ pensions in, 553. 


Franchise: See ELrections. 


Franklin Motor Co.: 
prizes to employees, 646. 


Frontier College, Toronto: See WoRrKERS’ 


COLLEGES. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 
B.C.: minimum wages in, 861. 


Fuel Distribution: See Coat. 


Fur Farming: 
report on, by Dom. Bureau of Statistics, 5. 


Furniture Industry: 
statistical report on, 414. 


Garment Industry: See CLoTHING INDUSTRY. 


Genoa Economic Conference: See INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCBH, 


Germany: 
Chamber of Labour established at Bre- 
men, 7. 
labour conditions of domestic servants, bill 
on, 10. 
prices in. 
ETC. 


See PRIcES IN UNITED KINGDom, 


Great Britain: See UNITED KINGDoM. 


Greece: 
employment exchanges created, 114. 


Group Insurance: See INSURANCE. 


Guilds: 

United Kingdom: national building guild, 
1043; National guild council supported by 
Trades Union Congress, 1105; clerks’ 
guild in, 650; dairy guild formed, 369. 


Harding, President: 
action in railway strike, 841, 959; in coal 
strike, 841, 958. 
See also INDUSTRIAL DisPuTES (U.S.A.) 
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Hart, Schaffner and Marx: 
- essay competition, 4, 809. 


*Iealth: See INSURANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Health Departments: 
Canada: “Little Blue Books” published by 
Dept. of Health, 114. 
Quebec provincial bureau established, 408. 


Hoisting Apparatus: 
inspection of, recommended by Coroner’s 
jury, 1144. 


Hoisting Engineers: See STATIONARY AND 
' HoisTING ENGINEERS. 


Holidays: 
additional days asked for by Catholic 
workers, 371. 


See also SUNDAY; Hours OF WORK. 


Holland: 


labour representation at 
Organization, 1106. 

labourers from, for Canadian farms, 605. 

prices in. See PRicEs IN UNITED KINGDOM 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Int’l Labour 


See also Hours oF LABOUR. 


Hong Kong: 
child labour regulations adopted, 1255. 


Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research: See Ra- 
SEARCH, INDUSTRIAL. 


Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry: 
statistical reports on, 494. 


Hours of Labour: 

Int. Labour Organization, recommendations 
of: 
children, 57; on weekly rest day, 44, 45, 
54, 58; on 8-hour day, 601; on rest 
period for women in agriculture, 46. 

relation of hours and efficiency, 506. 

8-shift and 2-shift plants compared, 374. 

double platoon system ffor fire fighters 
adopted in Canada, U.S.A., etc., 39. 

Canada: bulletin on wages. and hours in, 
in 1921, 262. 

recent changes in wages and hours, 427. 

8-hour day, statement in House of Com- 
mons, on Government’s attitude regard- 
ing, 459. 

8-hour proposals criticized by Can. Manuf. 
Agssn., 845. 

8-hour day, etc., resolution on, by T. and 
L. Congress, 971. 

8-hour day for electric railwaymen in var- 
ious cities, 575. 

in mines: alleged 8-hour day, etc., not ob- 
served, 307. 

weekly rest day favoured by T. and L. 
Congress, 971. _ ; 

50-hour week for women and children in 
garment industry favoured by Catholic 
Workers’ Confed., 977. 

western municipal employees, 
regarding holidays, etc., 38. 

Alberta: minimum wage Board may limit 
hours, 706; early closing by-law pro- 
posed for four principal cities, 112. 


résolution 


on night work for women and, 


Hours of Labour—Con. 


B.C. : 8-hours act, 194, 196; Chinese alleged 
not to observe law, 1145; weekly half- 
holiday act amended, 71; night employ- 
ment of women and children, 194, 196; 
Lord’s Day Act in Victoria, 1145. 

Manitoba: 8-hour day in printing shops 
doing Government work, rejected by 
Legislature, 262; postmasters demand 
shorter hours, 458. 

Ontario: minimum wage board to limit 
hours of work, 702; act to provide one- 
day rest in seven, 703; weekly half- 
holiday in stores, 195; 2-platoon system, 
see FIRE FIGHTERS. 

Quebec: 55-hour week in cotton industry, 
favoured by T. and L. Congress, 9715 
proposals of National and Catholic 
Unions, 1148; Sunday observance re- 
quested by Quebec city retail dealers, 
809. 


See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


United Kingdom: 44-hour week favoured 
by Trades Union Congress, 1105; work- 
ing of trade boards in, 862. 

Australia: arbitration courts in, 120; 44- 
hour week rejected by Court of Arbitra- 
tion, 7. 

India: reduction of working hours, 549, 

Chile: 8-hour day in, 813. 

Denmark: 8-hour day discontinued, 459. 

France: 8-hour day for seamen withdrawn, 


1044. 

Holland and Switzerland: increased hours 
IM, Oo 2. 

U.S.A.: conference on 12-hour day in steel 
industry, 551; AF. of IL. supports 
shorter work-day movement, 687; 44- 


hour week at Ford factories, 371; 12- 
hour day, American Engineering Socie- 
ties report on, 1115; 3-shift system in 
iron and steel industry, 1303. 


Housing: ' 

acts passed in 1921 in N.B., Man., IN-S:3 
and B.C., 200. 

B.C: amounts loaned in, 2. 

Manitoba: advances to war veterans, 489; 
Winnipeg commission’s report, 646. 

N.S.: operations under Dominion loan, 461; 
company housing at Sydney Mines, 1038. 

Ontario: committee on, appointed, 548; 
alleged failure of act, 600; new town 
planning bill, 1146; Guelph labour men 
suggest moratorium on payments, 263. 

Prince Edward Island: Dominion scheme 
adopted, 924. 

Quebec: workmen’s houses in Mount Royal, 
Que., 648; new settlement plan zl, Slits 
United Kingdom: scheme for colliery dis- 

tricts, 809. 
New Zealand: for workers, 269, 647. 
S. Afriea: copartnership scheme in, 650. 


Hungary: 
admitted-as member of League of Nations, 
1188; of Int. Labour Organization, 1190, 
gale 


Immigration: See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 


Imperial Oil, Limited: 


endow fellowships at Toronto University, 
368, 646. 
copartnership scheme of, 649. 


Imports: See TRADE. 
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Index Numbers: See PRIcEs. 


India: 


hours of labour reduced, 549. 

labour organizations recognized by Gov- 
ernment, 647. 

prices. See Pricks IN UnitTep KINGDOM, 
ETC. 

workmen’s compensation, commission on, 
647. 


Industrial Agreements: See AGREEMENTS, 
_ INDUSTRIAL. 


Industrial Councils: 


condemned by Canadian builders’ associa- 
tion, 191. 

photo-engravers’ experience of, 1185. 

Whitley Councils—in civil service, pro- 
posed by T. and lL. Congress, 265; 
Whitley Councils adopted by railways 
in Gt. Britain, 329. 

in N.S. coal mines, proposed,\ 113. 

United Kingdom proposal to make agree- 
ments legally binding, 6. 

-Germany,: first council under Weimar con- 
stitution established at Bremen, 7. 


See also Ctviu SERVICE; MANITOBA JOINT 
CoUNCIL OF INDUSTRY; WorKs COUNCILS. 


Industrial Courts: 


United Kingdom: legal decision respecting 
decisions of, 1197. 


Industrial Diseases: 


motion regarding, in House of Commons, 
701. 

Ont.: protection against, favoured by TT. 
and L. Congress, 971. 

United Kingdom: report on miners’ blind- 
ness, or nystagmus, 552. 

U.S.A.: compensation for, 615; study of 
monoxide poisoning, 369. 


See also ANTHRAX; LEAD POISONING. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada: monthly summary of, 34, 185, 286, 
401, 479, 591, 670, 836, 951, 1094, 1181, 
1267. See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada during 
1921, summary, with tables, 289. 

between Canadian railways and _ shop 
erafts, 851. 

Man.: reference to disputes to joint coun- 
cil of industry proposed, 113. 

N.S.: use of troops against miners opposed 
by T. and L. Council, 968. 


See also ARBITRATION ; PICKETING. 


United Kingdom: monthly statement of 
strikes and lockouts in, 36, 188, 306, 4038, 
481, 593, 678, 839, 961, 1101, 1183, 1269; 
engineering and shipbuilding industries, 
505, 595, 679, 809; legal decision re 
findings of industrial courts, 1197; gen- 
eral policy of Trades Union Congress, 
1108. 

China: seamen’s union at Hong Kong, 
strike of, 558. é 

U.S.A.: coal miners’ strike in, 405, 503, 
594, 674, 841, 957, 1097; “idle day ” cost 
in mining, 1302; railway strike in, 675, 
840, 959, 1099; wages on railways, 722; 
time lost in mines in 20 years, 718; use 
of state troops against workers dis- 
approved by A.F. of L., 688. See also 
LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, CANADA (BY INDUSTRIES), 


Building and Construction— 


building trades, at Toronto, 187. 

bricklayers, masons, plasterers and carpen- 
ters, at Calgary, 480, 592, 672. 

bricklayers: at Prince Albert, 593; at 
Saskatoon, 593; at Windsor, 480. 

carpenters, at Toronto, 672; at Winnipeg, 
673. 

electricians, ete., at Montreal, 593. 

millwrights and carpenters, at Winnipeg, 
593. 

operating and hoisting engineers, at Van- 
couver, 480. 

painters, etc., at Quebec, 480, 592; at St. 
Catharines, 480; at Toronto, 593, 672, 
838, 9538, 1096, 1182. 

Plasterers, at Montreal, 673 (see also above 
under subhead “ Bricklayers.’’) 

Plumbers, etc., at Edmonton, 593; at Fred- 
ericton, 593; at Sarnia, 187; at St. Cath- 
arines, 592, 672. - 

shipbuilders, at Three Rivers, 954, 1097, 
HUSA 

steam shovel operators, Welland ship canal, 
95-4. , 


Fishing— 
fishermen at Rivers Inlet, B.C., 838. 


Lumbering— 


loggers at Merritt, B.C., 288; at Ocean 
Falls, 35; millwrights, at Calgary, 480. 


Manufacturing—Clothing— 


clothing workers, at Hull, 673; at Mon- 
treal, 480,. 592, 672, 888, 839. 

garment workers, at Hamilton, 288; at 
Montreal, 35, 187, 288, 402, 480. 

tailors, at Charlottetown, 187, 288, 402. 


Manufacturing—Food, drink, tobacco— 


brewery workers, at Fernie, 673. 
cigarmakers, at Vancouver, 35, 187, 288. 
fowl pluckers, at Toronto, 1183. 


Manufacturing—Leather— 


shoeworkers, at Montreal, 593; at Mon- 
treal and St. Hyacinthe, 35; at Toronto, 
SO, UST, oo. 


Manufacturing—Metals and machinery— 


moulders, at Galt, 952, 1096; at Guelph, 
598s 672) S388.) 908, LOG: 

railway employees, at Sydney, 35, 187, 288, 
402, 480, 592, 672, 838, 953, 1096, 1182, 
1268. 

sheet metal workers, at Edmonton, 673; 
at Toronto, 288, 402, 480, 592. 

structural iron workers, at Edmonton, 839, 
953; at Winnipeg, 838, 953. * 


Manufacturing—Printing and publishing— 
photo-engraver, at Montreal, 35, 187, 288, 
402,480,592; 672, ‘888; 953,- 1096, 1182, 
1268; at Ottawa, 35, 187, 288, 402, 480, 
592, 672, 838,953, 1096. 

printers, pressmen, etce., at Gardenvale, 
Que., 187, 288; at Halifax, 35, 187, 288, 
402,480, 592,672, 838; 953," 1096; 1182, 
1268; at Hamilton, 35, 187, 288, 402, 480, 
592, 672, 838, 953, 1096, 1182; at Mon- 
treal, 35, 187, 288, 402, 480, 592, 672, 838, 
953, 1096, 1097, 1182, 1268; at Ottawa, 
35, 187, 402, 592, 672, 838, 1096, 1182, 
1268; at Quebec, 288, 402; at Toronto, 35, 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing— 
Con. 


187, 288, 402, 480, 592, 672, 838, 953, 
1096, 1182, 1268; at Vancouver, 35, 187, 
288, 402, 480, 592, 672, 838, 953, 1096, 
1182, 1268; at Winnipeg, 35, 187, 288, 
402, 480, 592, 672, 838, 953, 1096, 1182, 
1268. 


Manufacturing—T extiles— 
knitters, at Paris, Ont., 288. 
teamsters, at Toronto, 480. 
weavers, at St. John, 480, 592. 
Mining— 
coal miners, in Districts 18 and 26, U.M.W. 
of A., 954; in Dist. 18, Alta. and B.C., 
480, 592, 672, 838, 953; in N.S., 954, 1096; 
at Canmore, Alta., 1182; at Cardiff, Alta., 
1268; at Drumheller, Alta., 35, 187, 288, 
402, 1183; at Sydney, 187, 288. 


Transportation—Electric Railways— 
motormen and conductors, at Niagara 
Falls, 839, 9538, 1096, 1182, 1268; street 
pavers, at Toronto, 673. 


Transportation—W ater— 
freight handlers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 954; longshoremen, at Montreal, 
480, 592. 


Services, Personal (including amusements )— 

musicians, at Regina, 1097. 

theatre employees, at Calgary, 593, 672, 
838, 953. 

restaurant employees, at Edmonton, 953, 
1096, 1182. 

waiters, at Hamilton, 402, 480; at Toronto, 
288, 402, 480. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


1907: : 
appreciation of work accomplished under, 
1266. . 


judicial decisions on right of employers to 
reduce wages pending action of concilia- 
tion board, 200; regarding enforcement 
of recommendations of boards, 486. 

interpretation of sect. 57 of act, re changes 
in wages prior to hearing, 852, 939. 

provisions affecting railway shopmen’s dis- 
pute, 852, 857. 

question of validity, attitude of T. and L. 
Congress, 970. 

situation arising out of dispute between 
Canadian railways and their shop craft 
employees, 851. 

amendments proposed by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 970. 

amendment of, asked by railwaymen, 460. 

similar measure proposed in South Aus- 
tralia, 1194. 

PROCEEDINGS— 

summary of proceedings under, for year 
ending March, 1922, and from 1907 to 
1922, 666. 

monthly summary, 22, 135, 281, 388, 475, 
558, 656, 819, 936, 1052, 1169, 1261. 


PROCEEDINGS (BY INDUSTRIES) : 


Building and Construction— 

Assn. of Can. Building and Construction 
Industries, and bricklayers, at Ottawa, 
282, 284; and hod carriers, etc., at Ottawa, 
388, 476; and carpenters, at Ottawa, 281, 
282. 

master plasterers, and employees, at Mon- 
treal, 656. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


1907—Con. 
Manufacturing—Metals— 


Algoma Steel Corp. and engineers, etc., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, 23. 


Mining-— 

Inverness Railway and Coal Co., and Dist. 
26,0. M.War0t A., 558), 657, 826. 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Dominion 
Coal Co., Acadia Coal Co., and employees 
(“Scott award’’), 22, 142, 476, 578. 

Western Canada Coal Operators’ Assn. and 
Dist. 18, U.M.W. of A., 388, 659. 


Municipal— 
civic employees at Glace Bay, N.S., 656; at 
Moose Jaw, 558, 822; at Saanich, B.C., 
475, 
fire fighters, at Calgary, 820; at Moose Jaw, 
558, 656, 823. 


Public Utilities— 

Dominion Power and Transmission Co., and 
electrical workers, etc., at Hamilton, 281, 
889; and steam and operating engineers, 
etc., at Hamilton, 281, 390. 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph, and employees, 
821, 936, 1086, 1087. 

Montreal Light Heat and Power Consolid- 
ated, and various employees, 656, 831. 


Transportation—Hlectric Railways— 

B.C. Electric Ry., and motormen, conduc- 
CORSS ELC Aili: 

Int. Transit Co., Sault Ste. Marie, and con- 
ductors, motormen, etc., 32. 

Hull Electric Co., and street railway em- 
ployees, 22, 136. 

London Street Railway Co., and motormen, 
and conductors, barn, shop, line and 
trackmen, 475, 558, 664. 

Ottawa Electric Railway, and employees, 
Bitslsoan ey ea MIDI 

Toronto and York Radial Co. (Metropolitan, 
Mimico and Scarboro divisions), and 
linemen, wiremen, despatchers, etc., 135, 
475. 

Winnipeg Electric Ry. Co., and gas work- 
ers, 558, 824. 


Transportation—Local— 
Montreal Auto Service and auto and taxi 
drivers, 1261. 


Transportation—Steam Ratlways— 
various railways, and engineers, 
conductors, etc., 135, 181. 

Canadian National, Canadian Pacific, and 
Grand Trunk, and maintenance of way 
and shop employees, etc., 820; and motive 
power and car dept. mechanics, etc., 820, 
852, 938. 

Canadian National, Esquimalt and Nanaimo, 
and Winnipeg Joint Terminals, and var- 
ious shop trades, 821. 

Algoma Eastern Railway, and employees, at 
Sudbury, 282, 476, 657. 


firemen, 


Canadian National, and clerks, freight 
handlers, roundhouse, shop and_ store 
labourers, etc., 821, 9387, 1160, 1262; 


(western lines) and steam shovel and 
dredge men, 1052; (western lines) and 
dining and sleeping car employees, 1159. 
Canadian Pacific: and station agents, tele- 
graph operators, train dispatchers, line- 
rnen, 820, 936; (eastern lines), and clerks, 
checkers, freight handlers, etc., 821, 1164; 
(western lines), and clerks, freight 
handlers, express and station employees, 


Xiv 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907—Con. 
Transportation—Steam Railways—Con. 
936, 1164; (western lines) and steam 
shovel and dredge men, 1052. 

Grand Trunk, and clerks, freight handlers, 
stationmen, etc., 821, 937, 1084; and din- 
ing car employees, etc., 1052. 

Michigan Central, and machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, etc., 820, 852, 1953. 

New York Central: and federated shop 
crafts, at Ottawa, 820, 852, 1083. 


Pére Marquette, and clerks, checkers, 
freight handlers, etc., 821, 852, 937, 1078 ; 
and machinists, boilermakers, black- 


smiths, ete., 820, 1069, 1266. 


Transportation—W ater— 

Canadian Pacific and shipmasters, mates, 
and marine engineers on B.C. lakes, 936, 
1052, 1159. 

shipping companies 
Montreal, 656, 834. 


and carpenters, at 


Industrial Organizations: 


form of, outlined at joint conference at 
Pittsburg, 78. 
See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; GUILDS, 


ETC. 
Industrial Psychology, National Insti- 
tute of, of Great Britain: 
incorporation of, 1198. 


Industrial Relations: 


court for, proposed in New York state, 
261% 
report on, by New Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce, 374. 
Industrial Pecan ol: See RusrarcH, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 
Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including labour 
market, strikes, prices, industries and 


trades, 10, 128, 270, 376, 4638, 554, 651, 
814, 930, 1046, 1152, 1256. 


Injunction: 

against picketing at Windsor, Ont., 314. 

sought by U.M.W. of A., against coal com- 
panies in Nova Scotia, 200. 

Trades and Labour Congress protests, 963. 

U.S.A.: injunction against U.M.W. of A. 
declared illegal on appeal, 69; against 
New York clothing manufactures, 259. 


Insurance: 

social insurance (sickness, invalidity, old 
age, etc.) in agriculture, recommended by 
Int. Labour Organization, 45, 56. 

Dominion assumes responsibility for return- 
ed soldiers’ accident insurance, 310. 

civic employees approve group insurance, 
old age pensions, etc., 38. 

for firemen, favoured by Fire Chiefs Assn., 
1039. 

life insurance for railway clerks, 849. 

group insurance for members of Can. Natl. 
Street Railwaymen’s Union, 458. 


B.C.: employees’ benevolent society at 
Trails. 
Ontario: insurance measures, 705; group 


insurance for firemen, 39. 


INDEX 


Insurance—Con. 


Quebec: group insurance for Provincial 
employees, 199. 

United Kingdom: Health Insurance Act of 
1921, 424. : 


See also UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WoORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION, 


Interest: 
Guelph Labour Council’s proposal to re- 
strict rate of, 263. 


International, Third (Moscow): 
appeal for labour unity, 599. 
U.M. W. of A. (Dist. 26) considers affilia- 
tion with, 691. 


International Economic Conference 


(Genoa): 
considers recommendation of labour and 
co-operative bodies, 699. 


International Federation of Labour: 
terms of affiliation of A. F. of L., 684. 


International Justice, Court of: See PER- 
MANENT CouRT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations): 


revised constitution, draft of, “60L 

Albert Thomas outlines year’s: ‘work of, to 
League of Nations, 1190, coe 

report on remedies for ulfemployments-1280) 

information supplied on labour and social 
subjects, 1249. 

election of workers’ delegates to, judgment 
by Court of Intl. Justice,.1106. 

intl. labour directory for 1922, 
1144. 

form of organization explained, 1271. ° 

connection with Int. Court of Justice, 370. 

“Canada and the International Labour 


issue of, 


Conference” (Bulletin No. 5, Industrial 
Relations Series), ; 262\4 
labour proposal to™ bring “conventions” 


within federal jurisdiction in Canada, 264. 
recommendations -of, criticized by Can. 
Manuf. Assn., (845. 
inquiry into Bulgarian compulsory labour, 


650. 
action on child labour in Persia, 369; 
British labour women approve action 


concerning employment of women, etc., 
in Persia, etc., 850. 

Catholic Workers Confed., 
sentation,( 977. 

women and children: U.S.A. represented 
on committee on traffic in, 1255; regula- 
tions adopted at Hong Kong, ‘1255. 

women’s migration departments. recom- 
mended, (497. 


request repre- 


1st Conference (Washington): 


British Columbia Maternity Act made oper- 
ative, | (703 action in Canada on Wash- 
ington ‘conventions, etc. -»193); conventions 
explained at Unemployment conferenee, 
981; Dominion conference promised, 982; 
efactment of conventions urged by” abe 
and L. Congress, 981; 8-hour- day, resolu- 
tion, by T. and L. Congress, ( 971; Japan 
adopts unemployment convention, 1274. 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations)—Con. 
srd Conference (Geneva): 

résumé of proceedings, with draft conven- 
tions and recommendations, 40); Order- 
in-Council re draft conventions, etc., of, 
696 draft conventions laid before Par- 
Hament, TOL anthrax. advisory com- 
mittee, members of, 1145; Japan adopts 
seamen’s employment convention, 1274. 


4th Conference (Geneva): 


agenda of, 114, 485, 1272; Canadian dele- 
gates to, 926; proceedings of, 1270, 


Governing Body: 


reform of, discussed by 3rd conference of 
Labour Organization, 44; by 4th con- 
ference, (£275) _proposed amendment of 
peace treaty, 1278, 1288. 


principles of selection’ of members of, 1283. 
Canadian representatives at 11th and 12th 
sessions, 369) 
disability commission of, 
session, 407. , 
12th session, report of, 600., 
13th session, report of, 984.. 
14th session, report of, 1193. 


International Labour Office at Geneva: 


new headquarters, 1145., 
safety section formed; 4.» 


appointed at 11th 


Iron Trades. See Metrau INDUSTRY. 


Italy: 
apprentice training in, 120. 
congress of industrial medicine, 264. 
Fed. of co-operative building societies, 114. 
prices in: see Prices in the United King- 
dom and other countries. 


Japan: 

adopts conventions of Int. Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1274. 

labour measures passed, 1145. 

employers’ legislative programme, 459. 

Institute of Industrial Psychology, 650. 

labour police at Osaka, 647. 

prices in: see PRICES in United Kingdom 
and other countries. 

seamen’s employment bureaus, 459, 1274. 


Japanese: See ASIATICS. 


Joint Councils: See Crvin Service; INDUsS- 


TRIAL COUNCILS. 


Jury Service: 
classes of labour exempt from, 1288. 


Justice, Department of: 
ruling on I. D. I. Act, 853. 


Kansas: 
industrial relations court, 3; decisions 
rendered by, 319; principle of, applica- 
tion in New York State, 267; opposition 
to, commended by A. F. of L., 688. 


King, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie: 
address at unemployment conference, 978. 
letter regarding rights of Government rail- 

way employees at elections, 811. 
eres oe on unemployment problem, 


XV 
Kiwanis Club: 

vocational training by, 309. \ 
Knit Goods Industry: See Hostumry, etc. 


Ku-Klux-Klan: 
methods of, disapproved by A. F. of L., 688. 


Labels: 
Labour Banks. 


See UNION LABELS. 
See BANKS AND BANKING. 


Labour Colleges. See WorKsrs’ COLLEGES. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

9th annual convention of officials of U.S.A. 
and Canada, 550. 

Canada: co-ordination of Labour Depart- 
ment of Canada with Immigration Dept. 
proposed by T. and L. Congress, 265. 

reports on technical education in Canada, 


209, 548. 
Alberta: new labour bureau, 112, 706. 
Ontario: 1st annual report of labour 
bureau, 418. 


Quebec: report of minister of public works 
and labour, 420. 
Saskatchewan: annual report of, 322. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada: 
Dominion and Provincial legislation in 
PO2M 193: 


Acts passed by Parliament in 1922, 709. 

order-in-council respecting draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of 3rd Int. 
Labour Conference, 696. 

T and L. Congress suggests legislative pro- 
gramme, 264, 974. 

Alberta: acts passed in 1922, 706; proposals 
by Alta. Fed. of Labour, 189. 

‘British Columbia: recent labour legislation 
in, 70; Railway act, one-man street cars, 
2; railwaymen’s legislation programme, 
Ao 

Manitoba: recent legislation in, 488; legis- 
lature rejects proposals for 8-hour day 
in printing shops doing government work, 
and for regulating conditions in camps, 
262; electricians license act enforced, 
1038; measures favoured by Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council, 113, 1149. 

New Brunswick: recent labour legislation 
in, 857; enforcement of health act re- 
quested, 404; school savings banks au- 
thorized, 1038. 

Nova Scotia: recent labour legislation in, 
984; application for unemployment relief 
under public charities act, 308. 

Ontario: acts passed in 1922, 702; me- 
chanics’ liens, 266, 309; govt. savings 
banks, 648; proposals by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 115; electricians’ licenses favoured 
by Can. Fed. of Labour, 1103; enforce- 
ment of building trades protection act, 
requested by T. and L. Congress, 972; 
Guelph Trades and Labour Council pro- 
poses to restrict rate of interest, etc., 
263. 

Quebec: labour legislation passed in 1922, 
408; work in 1921 under Municipal Strike 
and Lock-out act, 421; measures favoured 
by Confed. of Catholic Workers, 976; by 
National and Catholic Unions, 1148; by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 115, 1148; 
commissions promised by government, 
1248; employers ask enforcement of 
electrical wiring law, 368. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Saskatchewan: acts passed in 1921-22, 312; 
employers draft bills on workmen’s com- 
pensation, etc., 924; harvesters prose- 
cuted under Masters and Servants act, 
924. 

United Kingdom: acts passed in 1921, 423. 

U.S.A.: recent laws in, 550. 


See also Borers; CHILDREN; 
FacToRIES; Ligns; MINIMUM 
MoTHERS’?’ ALLOWANCES; RENT; 
MEN’S COMPENSATION; ETC. 


EXDUCATION ; 
WAGES; 
WORK- 


Labour Organization: 

growth of trade unionism in various coun- 
tries, 4. 

alleged communist activities 
964-965. 

“freedom of employment” principle ap- 
proved by Can. Manuf. Assn., 846. 

in agriculture, recommended by Int. Labour 
Organization, 45, 50. 

transfer union cards approved by ALF. of 
L., 686. 

A.F. of L. report on anti-trade union laws, 
683. 

jurisdictional disputes ninaidersd by A..F. 
of L., 684. 

liability of union for damages in U.S.A., 
719. 


See also OPEN SHOP MOVEMENT. 


in Canada, 


Labour Organizations: 


dates of coming conventions, 
458, 548, 646, 808, 924. 


International: 


actors, international association of English 
speaking, organized, 369. 

American Federation of Labour, 42nd an- 
nual convention, 680; railway employees’ 
dept., 597. 

Clothing Workers of America, 
mated, convention of, 598; establishes 
educational courses eat Toronto, 458; 
Bryce M. Stewart appointed employment 
organizer, 810. 

Garment Workers, United, and Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, union of, fav- 
oured by A.F. of L., 684. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
biennial convention of, 694. 

Mine Workers of America, United. 
UNITED MINE WORKERS. 

Photo-Eingravers’ Union, International, con- 
vention of, 1185. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of, trien- 
nial convention of, 692; W. J. Babe 
elected vice-president, 926. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
convention of, 847. 

Seamen’s Union of America, International, 
convention of, 483; admits Japanese and 
Chinese seamen, 553. 

Typographical Union, Int., 
and disbursements to, 
809. 


Canada: 

annual report on, for 1921, 603. 

unemployment in, by months, 
TRIAL SITUATION, 

Canadian Fed. of Labour: annual conven- 
tion of, 1102. 

Civic Employees, Western Fed. of, confer- 
ence at Calgary, 37.” 


2, 112, 262, 


Amalga- 


International, 


See 


receipts from, 
Canadian locals, 


see INDUS- 


INDEX : 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Marine Engineers of Canada, National 
Assn. of, charter granted to, 368. 

Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of, proposed amalgamation with Int. 
Brotherhood, 848; proposed legislative 
programme, 460; div. No. 4, railway em- 
ployees’ dept., Amer. Fed. of Labour, con- 
vention of, 482. 

Street Railwaymen’s Union, Canadian Na- 
tional; group insurance for members of, 
458. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
See TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS. 

B.C.: Vancouver Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil’s resolution re Asiatics, 262. 

Ont.: journeymen barbers; proposed legis- 
lation for licenses, 263; Ontario Council 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


convention, 1184; Guelph Trades and 
Labour Council, financial proposals of, 
263. 

Man.: Postmasters’ Assn. demand shorter 
hours, 458. 

N.B.: See NEw BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR. 


N.S.: See UnitEep MINE WoRKERS OF AMER- 
Ica (Dist. 26). 

Que.: resolution in legislature on labour 
organizations, 409; Confed. of Catholic 
Workers of Canada: delegation to Quebec 
govt., 371; Catholic Unions suggest ex- 
tensions of workmen’s compensation, 263; 
legislative programme of National and 
Catholic Unions submitted to Quebec 
government, 1148. 


also ONE Big UNION; TRADE UNION Epu- 
CATIONAL LEAGUE. 


See 


United Kingdom: trade union membership in, 
1042; Trade Union Congress, 1103; Trade 
Union Congress, advisory council of, 
memo. on trades boards acts, 866; Nat’l 
Conference of British Labour Women, 
850. See also GUILDS. 


India: government recognition of unions, 647. 


China: national organization of labour, 930; 
Chinese Seamen’s union at Hong Kong, 
strike of, 553. 


Germany: Chamber of Labour at Bremen, 7. 


U.S.A.: union membership in, 79; 
Trades: National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, 463; Natl. Women’s Trade 
Union League, convention of, 851; rail- 
road crafts’ organization, 868. 


See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Lead Poisoning: 
report on regulations relating to, 716. 


League of Nations: 
proceedings of Third Assembly, 1188. 
admission of Germany and Russia favoured 
by British Trades Union Congress, 1105. 
relative industrial importance of Canada, 
1283. 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; PERMANENT CouRT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE, 


Leather Industry: 
Canada: statistics of, 711. 


See also Boot AND SHoOn INDUSTRY. 


Building » 


t 


INDEX 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

monthly notes on, 108, 257, 364, 454, 545, 

‘ G44 "805.0021, L0so,, 1141, 1244. 

Alta.: mechanics’ liens, 921, 1245; liability 
of father employing minor child, 545. 
B.C.: oriental orders in Council Validation 

Act declared invalid 199, 205. 

Man.: action for compensation under com- 
mon law, 364; liability of principal for 
wages owed by contractor, 1350. 

N.S: use of injunction, 109; injunction 
sought by U.M.W. of A. against coal com- 
panies, 200. 

Ont.: respecting enforcement of recommen- 
dations of boards under Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 486; employers’ 
liability, 455. ; 

Que.: decision respecting picketing, 59; em- 
ployer’s liability, 257, 644; workmen’s 
compensation, 806, 1035, 1141, 1142, 
1244; hypothecation of bequest for work- 
men’s compensation, 1351; election of 
trial under workmen’s compensation act, 
1352. 

Sask.: employers’ liability, 109, 110, 546; 
negligence of employers, 365; workmen’s 
compensation, 258, 454, 805, 1036. 

United Kingdom: respecting findings of in- 
dustrial courts, 1197. 

U.S.A.: decision respecting picketing, 68; 
injunction against U.M.W. of A. declared 
illegal, 69; injunction granted against 
clothing manufacturers in New York, 
259; Supreme Court decision on liability 
of union for damages (Coronado Coal 
Co. case), 719; report to A.F. of L. on 
judicial decisions affecting labour, 682; 
Supreme Court decision on child labour 
tax law, 608; regarding powers of U.S. 
Railroad Board, 1000. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

electricians’ licenses favoured by Can. Fed. 
of Labour, 1102, 11038. 

legislation in N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C., 
ete., 196. 

Alta.: motor vehicles act amended, 708. 

B.C.: operators of cars, etc., on industrial 
railways, 1248. 


Man.: electricians’ license act enforced, 
1038. 

N.B.: sealers’ licenses, 857. 

Ont.: electricians’ licenses proposed, 808; 


motor vehicles act amended, 704; pro- 
posed licenses for automobile mechanics, 
1248. 

Que.: proposed barbers’ licenses, 809. 


, Liens: 

mechanics’ lien acts of Ontario and B.C., 
approved by Can. Manuf. Assn., 845. 

mechanics’ lien act of B.C. amended, 71, 
190. 

woodmen’s lien act of B.C. amended, 199. 

mechanics’ lien act of Nova Scotia amended, 


NOD), 
mechanics’ lien act of Ontario amended, 
707; Ontario builders’ and mechanics’ 


lien act, 309; report on mechanics’ lien 
act, 266; amendments recommended by 
T, and L. Congress, 974. 


See also LEGAL DECISIONS, 
Lignite: See Coat. 


Linseed Oil Industry: 
statistical report on, 998. 
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Loans: See INTEREST. 
Lockouts. See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
Logging Industry: 
monthly reports on. See INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION, ; 
Quebec: prevention of unemployment in, 
927. 
Longshoremen: | 
changes in hours and wages of. See LaBour 
ORGANIZATIONS; WAGES, ETC. 


Lord’s Day: See SUNDAY. 


Lumbering Industry; 


statistical report on, 410. 
Man.: inspection of camps refused by legis- 
lature, 262. 


‘‘ Made in Canada”: 


movement promoted by Can. 
847. 


us 
Manuf. Ass’n, 


Malingering: 
Ontario: alleged practice of, under work- 
men’s compensation, statement by Board 
chairman, 812. 
alleged by Can. Manuf. Ass’n, 844, 


Malt Liquor Industry: 
statistical report on, 997. 


Manitoba: 


agricultural relief measures, 488. 

immigration of domestic workers, 
discontinued, 2. 

industrial statistics for, 75. 

legislation favoured by Winnipeg labour 


policy 


men 118. 

provincial unemployment committee formed, 
alte, 

provincial report to T. and L. Congress, 
964, 


See also EDUCATION; Farr WaceEs; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION ; LEGAL DECISIONS ; MINIMUM 
WaGHs; MotHErRS’ ALLOWANCES; WIN- 
NIPEG ; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Manitoba Employers’ Association: 
protest against proposed workmen’s com- 
pensation rates, 263; suggest compulsory 
arbitration, 113. 


Manitoba Joint Council of Industry: 
REPO Of MeLOr wEa wiles Sid be 
wage award for printers not applied by 
legislature to government printing, 262. 
appropriation for, reduced, 488. 
Employers’ Association proposes reference 
of disputes to, 113, 


Manufacturing Industries: 
inquiry on raw materials ordered by Int. 
Labour Organization, 44. 
monthly report on employment in. 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


See IN- 


Marine Engineers of Canada, National 


Association of: 
charter granted to, 368. 


Massachusetts: 
commission on unemployment and milimum 
wages, 647, 
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Maternity: See Morumrs. 
Meat Industry: 
statistical report on, 412. 
LICENSING OF 


Mechanics Licenses: See 


WORKMEN. 


Mechanics Liens: See LIENS. 


Metal Trades: 


12-hour shifts, report on, 1116; conference 
on, dol; 
8-shift system in, 13038. 
Mexico: é 
A. F. of L. and Mexican problems, 684. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Int. Labour Organization considers problem 
of, 485, 1276; recommendation concern- 

ing, 1279. 

Empfe settlement proposals of British 
Overseas Settlement Committee, 215, 462; 
of T. and L. Congress 264. 

Canada: immigration during fourth quarter 
of 1921, 250; during first quarter of 1922, 
548; during second quarter, 919; during 
third quarter, 1242. 

Dominion immigration act amended, 198. 

immigration policy of Dominion Govt., 1109, 
1286. 

new regulations respecting 
into Canada, 604. 

regulations providing for transfer of set- 
tlers in western provinces, 1253. 

co-ordination policy for land settlement, 
1109. 

Dominion responsibility for relief of im- 
migrants suggested, 983. 

Can. Manuf. Ass’n., resolution on immigra- 
tion, 847. 

T. and L. Congress and immigration, 264, 
964, 966. 

Canadian Council of Immigration of Wo- 
men, meeting of, 497. 

domestic service immigration, 
continued in Manitoba, 2; 
brought into Saskatchewan, 3. 

Catholic Workers’ Union in Quebec opt 


immigration 


policy . dis- 


exclusion of immigrants for three 
proposed by Catholic Workers, 371. 
Australian scheme to secure English 
for farms, 549, 
U.S.A.: immigration bureau, report #f 
19215 213. \ 
See also ASTATICS; CANADIAN oe 
ASSOCIATION ; CHINESE; NATURALIZATIO 


~ 






Militia: 
use of, in industrial disputes, opposed by 
T. and L. Congress, 969; in U.S.A., 688. 


Mines and Mining; 

Canada: monthly report on employment in, 
see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

changes of wages and hours in, see WAGES. 

explosives division of Dept. of Mines, report 
OL 4 tte 

coal statistics of Canada for 1921, 323; for 
first nine months of 1921, 207. 

cost of operating coal mines, 157, etc.; 
difficulties stated by coal mine operators, 
aoe history and hazards of coal mining, 

47. 
report on miners’ blindness, 552, 


INDEX — 


‘ 


Mines and Mining—Con. 


mines regulation acts amended in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and Alberta, 198. 

Alberta: mines act and mine owners’ tax 
act amended, 707; report of mines branch 
for 1921, 1291; legislation desired by 
labour, 190; mine rescue contest, 811, 
928; Alberta Federation of Labour alleges 
mismanagement of industry, 809, 972. 

British Columbia: mines report for 1921, 
498: report of investigation into coal 
mining disaster, 1113; wage adjustments 


for Vancouver Island coal miners, see 
PRICES. 
Manitoba: inspection of camps, refused by 


legislature, 262. 

Nova Scotia: mines report for 1921, 421; 
mine barriers may be worked, 985; order 
re electric locomotives, 986; conditions in 
coal mines, 579, 586; joint control pro- 
posed by mine workers, 113. 

Quebec: report on, for 1921, 715; law on 
employment of boys on mine machinery, 
408. 

United Kingdom: coal mines de-control act, 
424; miners’ welfare fund, 376; baths at 
coal mines recommended, 3. 

U.S.A.: first aid work in Iowa, 462; time 

lost in mines, 1900 to 1919, 718; wages in 

coal mines, 617; “idle day” cost in min- 

ing, 1302. 

also ACCIDENTS; AGREEMENTS; COAL; 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; SAFETY AND 

HEALTH ; UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AM- 

ERICA. 


See 


Minimum Age: See CHILDREN AND CHILD 


LAROUR. 


Minimum Wages: 

minimum wage legislation 
pamphlet on, 487. : 

proposed inter-provincial conference to co- 
ordinate work of boards, 112. 

amendments and orders in 1921 in Ontario, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 196. 

Alta.: minimum wage act passed, 706; 
drafted, 190; board appointed, 1038; new 
act approved by Can. Manuf. Assn., 845; 
Factories Act amended, 196; for school 
teachers, 268. 

B.C.: annual) -report..of .\board for 1921, 
989; re-issue of order governing fruit 
and vegetable industry, 861; amendments 
proposed by Can. Manuf. Ass’n, 1144; 
Women’s Canadian Club criticizes manu- 
facturers’ proposals, 12538. 

Man.: exemptions granted to certain retail 
stores, 266. 

Ont.: act extended to limit hours of work, 
702; factory inspectors to enforce orders 
of boards, 195; orders governing indus- 
trial establishments, 71; needle trades, 
990; retail stores, 320; telephone opera- 
tors, 416; tentative scale for textile 
workers, 548; enquiries into textile and 
telephone workers’ rates, 266; alleged 
effects of orders governing retail stores, 
266; proposed scale for workers in drugs, 
cereals, packing tea, 1248. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour suggests act, 404. 

Que.: legislation proposed by labour, 1149; 
ee FoF promised by government, 
1248. 

Sask.: work of board in 1921, 322; act 
amended, 313; amendments to order gov- 
aye hotel, restaurant employees, etc., 


in Canada, 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
United Kingdom: report on trade boards 
acts, 862. 
U.S.A.: Massachusetts commission on, 647; 
proceedings to enjoin enforcement of 
scale, in Kansas, 549. 


Money Lending: See INTEREST. 
Montreal: 
Metropolitan Commission sanctions Mount 
Royal housing scheme, 648. 
superannuation for policemen and firemen, 
1148. 


“Montreal Agreement ”: See AGREEMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL: (MINING). 


Moore, Tom: 
appointed director of Can. Natl. Railways, 
1040. 
delegate on Governing Body of Int. Labour 
Organization, 1193, 1278. 


Mothers: 


B.C. Maternity Act, 70, 194, 198. 
endowment of, discussed by British labour 
women, 850. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
reciprocal inter-provincial 
gested, 1038. 
resolutions on, by T. and L. Congress, 972. 
acts amended in Ontario, British Columbia, 


agreement sug- 


ete., 197. 
B.C.: act amended, 70, 197; regulations 
respecting, 205; numbers assisted, etc., 


in 1922, 1144; soldiers’ dependents re- 
ceiving pensions, 1248. 

Man.: numbers benefiting in 1921, 3; 
amendments proposed by labour, 1149. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour suggests act, 404. 

Ont.: act amended, 197; 1st annual report 
of Board, 986; labour delegation requests 
extension, 458; some figures for 1922, 
1248. 

Que.: delegation asks for legislation, 117. 

Sask.: new act passed, 312; number of per- 
sons relieved, ete., in 1921, 549. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
favours, 1105. 


Moving Pictures: 
“Labour News Weekly,” 1039. 


Municipalities: 

arbitration boards for civic employees, fav- 
oured by T. and L. Congress, 970. 

changes of wages and hours of civic em- 
ployees, 428. 

conference of Western Federation of. Civic 
Employees, 37. ° 

unemployment conference of western muni- 
cipalities, 982. 

Calgary: staff reforms undertaken by em- 
ployees, 118. 

N.S.: taxation of shipyards, etc., 986. 

Que.* arbitration act, 194. 


Murdock, Hon. James, Minister of Labour: 
takes office, 4. 


appeal for early agreements, 4. 

presides at unemployment conference, 979. 

represents Canadian Government at Int. 
Labour Organization, 11938, 1273. 


National Council of Women of Canada: 
' See WomMEN. 
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Naturalization Act: 
amendments favoured by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 972. 


Needle Trade Alliance (U.S.A.): 
reported failure of, 598. 


Needle Trades Association: 


in Montreal, under auspices of Can. Manuf. 
Assn., 1249. 


Negroes: Sce CoLOURED WORKERS. 


New Brunswick: 


industrial statistics, for 1919, 324. 
provincial report to T. and L. Congress, 


965. 
technical education in, 490. See also 
EDUCATION. 


See also LABOUR LEGISLATION, ETC. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 404. 


New Jersey: 
Bureau of State Research established, 374. 


New Scuth Wales. 


New York: 
joint board of sanitary control 
clothing trades), 1150. 


See AUSTRALIA, 


(ladies’ 


New Zealand: 
housing in, 269, 647. 
prices. See PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM, 
BTC, 


Norway: 
compulsory arbitration in, 549. 
labourers from, for Canadian farms, 605. 


Nova Scotia: 

factories inspection in, 422. 

fair wage contracts at Halifax, 649. 

housing in, under Dominion loan, 461. 

industrial statistics for 1919, 324. 

mines act amended, 985, 986; report on 
mining for 1921, 421; conditions in coal 
mines, 579, 586;-. see also UNitep MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA (DIST. 26). 

rent control in, 117, 200. 

technical education. See EDUCATION. 


See also Laspour L&cisuaTION; Lecau Dz- 
CISIONS; WORKMEN’S COMPESATION. 


Nurses: 
training for industrial nurses, 496. 
N.B.: association of, 858. 
N.S.: graduate nurses association, 986. 
Ont.: registration of nurses act, 705. 


Nystagmus: See INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 


Occupational Diseases: See INDUSTRIAL 


DISEASES. 
Office Workers: 


Old Age Pensions: See PENSIONS. 


See CLERKS. 


One Big Union: 
overture to Can. Fed. of Labour, and reply, 
1102. 
case against Int. Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters decided by Manitoba Joint Council] 
of Industry, 316. 


xX 
Ontario: 

Dept. of Labour: ist annual report of, 418. 

industrial statistics for 1919, 207. : 

“ anti-combine ”’ investigation, 1251. 

association to develop smaller towns, 925. 

banks, government savings, 648. 

fire fighters adopt group insurance, 39. 

fuel administrator named, 844; coal price 
fixed, 1098. 

housing and town planning, committee on, 
appointed, 548. 

provincial report to T. and lL. Congress, 
964; legislation asked for by T. and L. 
Congress, 115. 

technical education in, 490. 

town planning, 1146. 

unemployment relief, Provincial order-in- 
Council regarding, 73. 

See also ACCIDENTS; EDUCATION; FACTORY 
LEGISLATION; FARM WAGES; LABOUR 


LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECISIONS; LICENS- 
ING OF WORKMEN; LIENS; MINIMUM 
Waces; MorTrHEeRS’ ALLOWANCES; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT; WORKMEN’S, COMPENSATION. 


Ontario Labour Educational Associa- 
tion: 
convention of, 600. 


Ontario Medical Association: 


action on doctors’ scale for workmen’s com- 
pensation work, 646. 


Ontario Safety League: 


annual report of, 495. 
exhibit at Toronto, 1039. 


Ontario Town Planning and Housing 
Association: 


convention of, 1146. 


Open Shop Movement: 
condemned by New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce, 374. 


Opium: 
traffic in, action by League of Nations, 1190. 


Orders-in-Council: 

respecting draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of 8rd Int. Labour Confer- 
ence, 696. ; 

fair wages on government contracts, 548. 

immigration into Canada, 604. 

relief of settlers in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, 12538. 


relief of unemployment, 192. 


accident insurance for returned soldiers, 
B10: 
extending period of emergency unemploy- 
ment relief in Canada, 550. 
Ont.: steam boiler regulations, 705. 
Oregon: See UNITED STATES. 
Orientals: See ASIATICS. 
Packard Motor Car Co.: 
bonus system of wage payment, 925. 
Painting Trade: See BuILpING AND CoN- 


STRUCTION INDUSTRIES; WHITE LEAD. 


Pensions: 
Dominicn Public (Service Retirement 
(Calder) Act extended, 199, 701. 
Pensions Act (army, navy, etc.) amended, 
701. 


INDEX 


Pensions—Con. 

principle of old age pensions approved by 
House of Commons, 458, 701; by B.C. 
legislature, 2; by A.F. of L., 690; by T. 
and L. (Congress, 265, 971; by railway 
trainmen, 849; for firemen, favoured by 
Fire Chiefs Assn., 1039; railway pension 
scheme considered, 458; cost of Canadian 
Pacific Ry. scheme, 649; railroad train- 
men’s fund, 6938. 

Alberta: provincial civil servants’ super- 
annuation, 707; police pensions, 199. 

B.C.: Superannuation Act, 199. 

N.B.: for school teachers, new act 
forecasted, 267; amendments to act, 858. 

Ont.: public service superannuation act 
amended, 704. } 

Que.: superannuation scheme for policemen 
and firemen in, 1147. 

South Africa: old age pensions favoured in, 


647. én 
France: worker’s pensions in industrial 
‘plants, 553. 

Permanent Court of International 
dustice: 


inaugurated at The Hague, 370. 
decisions of, 1106, 


Persia: 


child labour in carpet industry, 370; action 
of Int. Labour Organization on, 850. 


Photo Emgravers: See LABOUR ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. 


Picketing: 
injunction against at Windsor, 314. 
judicial decisions on, in Quebec and U.S.A., 
59. 
See also INJUNCTION, 


Pilotage: 
regulations amended, 70:2. 


Plumbing Trade: 


N.B.: license system suggested, 404. 
apprenticeship in, in Quebec, 373. 
Plumbism: See Leap POISONING. 
Poland: 
prices in. See Prices IN UNITED KING- 
DOM, ETC. 


Policemen: See AGREEMENTS (Municipal). 


Price, Samuel, Chairman, Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board: , 


address at Joint Safety Convention, $812. 


Prices: 
Canada: retail and wholesale, monthly 
statement of, with tables, 88, 232, 341, 


434, 525, 622, 785, 892, 1015, 4122, 1218, 


nkaiesibe, | 
Labour Gazette’s figures discussed by civic 
employees, 37. 


U.S. Federal Reserve Board’s index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, 9132. 
B.C.: wage adjustment of Vancouver Isiand 
coal miners, 183, 478, 835, 950, 1267. 
Ont.: coal price in, fixed by fuel controiler, 
1098 ; cost of living in Ottawa, discussed, 
562; “‘anti-combine” investigation, 1257. 
N.S.: for miner’s family, 151. 
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INDEX 


Prices—Con. 
in United Kingdom and other countries, 


monthly summary of, 103, 246, 855, 449,- 


539, 636, 800, 906, 1029, 1137, 1231, 1344. 
Sweden: official index number of whole- 
sale prices in, 1033. 

U.S.A.: -for ,railwaymen, 722, 730. 
Prince Edward Island: 
speech from Throne, 368. 
industrial statistics for 1919, 324. 
adopts Dominion housing scheme, 924, 
See also EDUCATION ; LABOUR LEGISLATION, 


Printing Industry: 
statistical report on, 1194. 
Man.: 8-hour day in shops doing govern- 
ment work, rejected by legislature, 262. 


Prisons: 
reform of, demanded by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 265. 
B.C.: legislature proposes change in law, 3. 


Proportional Representation: 
favoured by 'T. and L. (Congress, 264; by 
Alta. Fed. of Labour, 190. 


Provident Societies: See INSURANCE. 


Public Utilities: 
government ownership of, favoured by T. 
and L. Congress, 265. 
suggestion to prohibit profits, 404. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 

Canada: industrial statistics for 1920, 326 

Canadian pulp industry and all-British 
trade, 1284. 

technical education for workers, 591. 

Quebec: 

apprenticeship for plumbers in, Bla. 

Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
posed extension of, 112. 

employing electricians wait on government, 

. 368. 

industrial Delicy. of, commended by Sir F. 
* Becker, 1'285. 

industrial statistics for 1917-19, 324. 

legislation requested by T. and L. Congress, 
115: 

loggers’ unemployment, prevention of, 927. 

mining, report on, in 1921, 715. 

motor machinists’ licenses, 548. 

superannuation scheme for policemen and 
firemen in, 1147. 

new plan of settlement in, 811. 

provincial report to T. and L. 
965. 

Sunday observance requested by Quebec 
city retail merchants, 809. 
technical education in, 490; 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
See also’ LABOUR LEGISLATION; LeGcaAL DEcI- 
SIONS; MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES ; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


pro- 


Congress, 


See also 


Railway Association of Canada: 
agreement with shop employees, 771. 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, 
Board of: 
jurisdiction of Board in fixing hours on 
electric railways, 661. © 
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Railways: 
Canada: statistics for 1921, 368. 
accident reports to be furnished to Ry. 
Commission, 373; first aid work on, 462. 
employment on construction and operation, 


monthly report on. See INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION. 

express employees (Canadian), organiza- 
tion of, 848. 


legislative programme of railwaymen, 460; 
in B.C., 1252; prosecutions for bribery of 
conductors, 924. 

shopmen’s agreement, 771. 

situation arising out of dispute between 
Canadian railways and shop crafts, 851. 
See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION Act, 1907 (Proceedings). 

length of sections, etc., recommendations by 
T,. and Is. Congress, 972. 

Division No. 4, railway employees depart- 
ment, Amer. Fed. of Labour, convention 
of, 482. 

effect of United States railway strike on 
Canadian lines, 679. 


Government Railways— 

labour representative on, 1040. 

current wage rates asked on, 404. 

employees not liable for jury services, 1288. 

fair wages demanded by T. and L. Congress 
under contracts, 766. 

pension scheme considered for, 458. 

reorganization of, asked for by railwaymen, 
460. 

voting rights of employees asserted, 264. 

United Kingdom: central and national 
wages boards, 424; Whitley Councils in, 


329. 

Australia: railway apprentices in N.S.W., 
1254. 

U.S.A.: railroad crafts and how they are 


railroad re-organization 
597, 688. See 


organized, 868; 
act criticized by labour, 


also UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR 
BOARD. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS (RAILWAYMEN, TRAIN- 
MEN, ETC.). 

Electric Railways— 

wages and hours, resolution on, by civic 


federation, 38. 
B.C.: one-man cars regulated, 2, 71, 200. 
See also AGREEMENTS; WAGES, ETC. 


Raw Materials: 
inquiry into, ordered by Int. Labour Org- 
anization, 44. 


Rehabilitation, Industrial: 
provision for, recommended by Man. W ork- 
men’s Comp. Board, 1289. 
in U.S.A., 209; provision of Oregon work- 
men’s compensation law, 459. 


See also VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Rent: 

increase in, explained by Can. Manuf. Assn., 
846. , 

N.S.: legislation to control, 117, 200, 985., 

Research, Industrial: 

Hon. Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research proposes National 
Research Institute, 117. 

Hon. Advisory Council endorsed by T. and 
L. Congress, 265. 

resolution on, by Can. Manuf. Ass’n., 847. 


XXii INDEX 


Retail Merchants’ Association of On- Salaried Workers: 


tario: Que,: proposed inclusion under Workmen’s 
oppose 8-hour day, ete., 115. Compensation, 268. 


See also CLERKS. 
Retail Stores: 


Ont.: minimum wages for female clerks, Saskatchewan: 


ete., 320. labour department, annual report of, 322. 
agricultural instruction cars, 2, 43. 
Robertson, Hon. Gideon D.: bank loans to juvenile clubs for poultry 


raising, 809. 
child protection bureau formed, 313. 
domestie servant immigrants, 3. 
Grain Growers’ Association proposes to 
standardize supply of farm labour, etc., 


resignation as Minister of Labour, 4. 


Royal Commissions: See ComMIssIons. 


Rubber Industry: 262. 
statistical report on, for 1920, 326. harvesters prosecuted, 924. 
industrial statistics for, 75. 
Russia: Matador Ranch, leased by Govt., 924, 
T. and L, Congress declines to support loan ae Nao report to T. and L, Congress, 
to, 973. 4 eee 
attitude of A. F. of L. toward Soviet gov- publications bureau formed, 313. 


teachers’ salaries, 117. 


ernment, 684. technical education in, 491. 


American workers to operate textile fac- 


. tories, 599. See also Epucation; Lapour LEGISLATION} 
; LEGAL DECISIONS; MINIMUM WAGES; 
Safety and Health: MOTHERS’ PENSIONS; TEACHERS. 


Int. Labour Organization: safety section, 4; Scaffolding: 
compulsory medical examination of Que 
children, etc., employed at sea, recom- : 
mended by, 47; see also DISABLEMENT 
COMMISSION. 


: inspectors required in, 196. 


Scalers, Licensing of: 


Welfare Workers’ International Conf., 1045. in New Brunswick, 857. 
Canadian Safety League: annual report of, 
495. School Attendance: 
resolutions by T, and L. Congress, 972. Alta.: raising of school age to 16 proposed, 
first-aid work on Canadian railways, 462. 190. 
Alberta: “merit rating’ of employers under Man.: proposal to raise school age to 15 
Workmen’s Compensation considered, 263 ; years, 368. 
mine rescue contest, 811, 928: first-aid Ont.: Adolescents School Attendance Act 
under Workmen’s Compensation, 195, and Mothers’ Pensions, 197; and min- 
1290; workmen’s safety committees under imum wages, 195. 
Workmen’s Compensation, 1290. Sask.: school age raised to 15 years, 313. 
B.C.: regulations governing food producing 
industries, 928. Schools: See Epucation; TEACHERS. 
Man.: provisions for first-aid under Work- 
men’s Compensation, 195. School Teachers: See TEACHERS. 


N.B.: first protection in, 196. ; 3 F , 

N.S.: development of safety and first-aiq Scientific agit bebe Be en kit Hon- 
work, 422; formation of employees’ safety east g ee ouncil for: See 
committees in, 422; N.S. Accident Pre- ESEARCH, INDUSTRIAL. 


vention Assn., 714. “Scott Award”: See INDUSTRIAL DisPpuTES 


Ont.: accident prevention discussed by 
chairman of Workmen’s Comp. Bd., 812; 
report of Ontario Safety League, 495; 
inspection of hoisting apparatus recom- 
mended, 1144; safety work of Algoma 
Steel Corp., 263, 1041. 

Que.: Provincial Bureau of Health estab- 
lished, 408; fire protection in, 196; 
scaffold inspection in, 196. 

United Kingdom: incorporation of Natl. 
Inst. of Industrial Psychology, 1198. 

Australia: industrial hygiene service found- 
ed, 264, 

Italy: congress of industria] medicine, 264, 

U.S.A.: economic value of safety com- 
mittees, 813; first-aid work in mines in 
Iowa, 462; mining safety committees, 
375; standardized methods in coal mines 
recommended, 1044, 


See also FirE Ficurmrs; HOURS OF Work; 
INSURANCE; HEALTH DEPARTMENTS, 


Sailors: See SHAMEN. 


St. John Ambulance Association: See 
SAFETY AND HEALTH (First-Aid). 


INVESTIGATION AcT (PROCEEDINGS, BY IN- 
DUSTRIES—MINING). 


Seamen: 


Int. Seamen’s Union of America, conven- 
tion of, 483. 

medical examination of children, etc., em- 
ployed at sea, recommended by Int. 
Labour Organization, 47. 

workmen’s compensation for, under Quebec 
law, 1142, 

resolution by A.F. of L. on United States 
ship subsidy bill; 685, 

ee 8-hour day for seamen withdrawn, 
1 ‘ 

Japan: employment exchanges for, 459. 

Sweden: new seamen’s act, 814. 


See also Boiuers, MaRINE; PILOTAGE; TRIM- 


MERS AND STOKERS. 


Senate of Canada: 


reform of, favoured by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 265. 


Shipbuilding Industry: 


Canada: statistics of, 710. 
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f Ship Repairing: 





employment of boys on, at Liverpool, 375. 


Slavery: 
alleged revival of, 1190. 


Smitten, Walter: 


appointed labour commissioner of Alberta, 
808. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 
accident insurance for returned soldiers, 
310. 
Man.: relief measures in, 489. 


South Africa: 


co-partnership housing in, 650. 

juvenile affairs act, 8. 

labour organization in, 264. 

old age pensions favoured in, 647. 

prices in. See Prices in United Kingdom, 
etc. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers: 


Ont.: certificates granted in 1920, 419. 
Que.: licenses granted in 1921, 421. 


Statistics: 
U.S.A.: occupational statistics for 1920, 
329. 
See also Statistics, Dom. BUREAU OF. 
Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
Canadian imports and exports, 73, 206. 


See also TRADE. 

industrial statistics for western provinces, 
75: for Ontario, 207; for Quebec and 
Maritime Provinces, 324. 

coal statistics of Canada for 1921, 323; for 
first nine months of 1921, 207. 

fur farms in Canada, report on, 5. 

railway statistics for 1921, 368. 

labour and wages in various industries in 

Canada: aerated water, 712; aluminum 
ware, 326; automobiles, 410; baking, 494 ; 
biscuit and confectionery, 711; boots and 
shoes, 492; brush and broom, 410; build- 
ing and construction, 605; clothing (wo- 
men’s wear), 995; (men’s wear), 996; 
cocoa and chocolate, 607; cordage, rope 
and twine, 713; flour milling, 493; fur- 
niture, 410; hosiery and knit goods, 494; 
leather, 711; linseed oil, 998; lumbering, 
410; malt liquor, 997; meat, 410; print- 
ing, 1194; pulp and paper, 336; rubber, 
326; ship and boat building, 710; textile 
(cotton), 326; (wool), 606; wine, 326. 


Steel Industry: 
Strikes: 


Sunday: 


B.C.: Victoria police and Lord’s Day Act, 
1145, 


See also Hours oF LABOUR. 


See METAL, ETC. 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Superannuation: See PENSIONS. 


Sweating: 
United Kingdom, trade boards acts, 863. 


Sweden: 
new seamen’s act, 814. 
prices in. Sée Prices in the United King- 
dom and _ other’ countries; PRICES 
(SWEDEN). 
See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


“INDEX 


Town Planning: 


Xxili 


Switzerland: 


prices. See Prices in United Kingdom and 
other countries. 


See also Hours oF LasouR; UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF. 


Tariff Commission: 
proposed by T. and lL. Congress, 265. 


Taxation: 
employers required to furnish data, in N.S. 
and B.Gy) E99: 
relief of persons in arrears, in Manitoba, 
489. hed 


Teachers, School: 


scarcity of technical instructors, in Can- 
ada, 491. ; 

Alberta: basic wage for teachers pro- 
posed, 190; conciliation boards for, 194, 
371; minimum wage for, 263; payment 
of salaries of, 707. 

N.B.: pensions for, 267, 858. 

P.E.1.: better salaries in, 368. 

Que.: gratuities for, 409, 

Sask.: salaries in, 117; 
ships for, 1039. 


Masonic scholar- 


Technical Education: See BEpvucATION; 


TEACHERS. 


Telephone Operators: 
minimum wages for, in Ontario, 416. 


Textile Industry: 


carpet industry in Persia, 369. 

changes in wages and hours in, see WAGES. 

statistical reports on, 326, 494, 606, 713. 

50-hour week for women favoured by 
Catholic ‘Workers’ Confed., 977. 

Ont.: minimum wages in, 548. 


Thresher Employees: 
Sask.: act amended, 3138. ; 


Toronto, University of: 
Imperial Oil 'Co. endow fellowship, 268; 
See also EDUCATION (ONTARIO). 


Toronto Building Trades Council: 
workmen’s compensation amendment pro- 
posed, 115. 


See HousincG. 


Towns: 
Ontario Association to develop smaller 
towns, 925. 
Trade: , 
Canadian imports and exports, 78, 206, 607, 
1112, 1158, 1260. 
university extension courses in export trade, 
1252. 
Canadian pulp industry and all-British 
trade, 1284. 


See also STATISTICS, DOM. BUREAU OF. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 


to encourage British branch industries in 
Canada, 368. 


Trade Boards: sy 


United Kingdom: report on, 862, 


xxiv 
Trade Union Educational League: 


aims of, outlined by secretary, 928. 
attitude of T. and L. (Congress to, 964. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

38th annual convention, proceedings of, 
962; letter calling, 648. ‘ 

labour legislative programme presented to 
Dominion Government, 264. 

approves conventions of Int. Labour Organ., 
981. 

publication of Canadian 
118. 

unemployment policy of, presented to Dom- 
inion conference, 980. ; 

Ont.: legislative programme in 115. 

Que.: legislation requested by, 115, 1148. 


Congress Journal, 


Trades Unions: See Lasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trades Union Congress: See Lasour OrGan- 
IZATIONS (UNITED KINGDOM). 


Trail, B.C.: 
employees’ benevolent society at, 118. 


Transportation: 
monthly reports on employment in, 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
See also RAILWAYS, ETC. 


See 


Trimmers and Stokers: 
minimum age of employment, recommenda- 
tion of Int. Labour Organization, 46. 


Trusts: 
U.S.A.: new anti-trust law desired by la- 
bour, 683. 


Tuberculosis: 
sanitarium planned by railroad trainmen, 
693. 


Unemployment: 

action by League of Nations regarding 
1190. 

Int. Labour Organization: international 
conference on, arranged, 44; article on, 
adopted by 2nd conference, 699; recom- 
mendation regarding agricultural unem- 
ployment, 45; resolution by 4th confer- 
ence, 1276, 1279; report on remedies for, 
1280. 

Canada: in trade unions, with charts; for 

va last quarter of 1921, 218; ist quarter 
of 1922, 517; 3rd 
quarter 1202. 
statement on, in speech from Throne, and 
resolution by Parliament, 700. 
Government relief measures, 192, 708. 
Order in ‘Council extending relief period, 


2nd quarter, 873; 


550. 
Dominion-Provincial conference on, 459, 
SLO nO T iT. 


conference of western municipalities, 982. 

Minister of Labour appeals for early agree- 
ments, 4. 

resolution on, by T. and L. Congress, 966. 

continuance of, forecast by Can. Manuf. 
Assn. 846, 

Alta.: situation in, and recommendations 
of Alta. Fed. of Labour, 189, . 

B.C.: relief measures during 1921, 991. 

Man.: provincial committee formed, 113; 
proposal to raise schoo] age as remedy 
for, 368, 


INDEX 


Unemployment—Con. = eeeerred 
Nova Scotia act and Dominion relief, 508; 
relief loan authorized at New Glasgow, 
986. Teer 
Ont.: act providing for local relief work, 
703; Order in Council for relief OL T3845 
recommendations of committee on, 372; 
resolution by Independent Labour Party, 
460; Guelph Trades and: Labour ‘Council's 
proposal for moratorium on house pay- 
ments; 263. : wie : ; 
Que.: prevention of, among loggers, 927. 
United Kingdom: cabinet. committee on, 
813; provision for, 74; -policy of Trades 
Union Congress, 1104; domestic training 
for unemployed women, 120. ph Pym 
Belgium: plans for relief.’ in;;.9.; 
credits and unemployment in, 119. 
Japan: adopts conventions of Int. Labour 
Organization, 1274. | 
Sweden: unemployment policy. in, 9. 
Switzerland: relief measures in, 8. 
U.S.A.: remedies for, discussed at joint con- 
ference at Pittsburg, 78; prevention plan 
of Dominion Manufact. Co., 998 :: Massa- 
chusetts commission on, 647. tat 
See also EMPLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL SITUATION, 
ETC. ke Bs 


export 


Unemployment Insurance: 


discussion, in report on Unemployment by 
Int. Labour Orgn., 1280. ae 

Canada: government statement on juridic- 
tion regarding, 460. 

proposed by T. and L. Congregs, 264, 980. 

favoured by Western unemployment con- 
ference, 983. en : 

failure of, alleged by Can. Manuf. Ass’n., 
845. F 

United Kingdom: act of 1921; 4233 act of 
1922, 499; unemployment. insurance (No. 
2) act of 1922, 1042; amount of benefits, 
1039; numbers covered by, 114; policy of 
unions, 1151; insurance: and health, 3. 

Denmark, law in, 121. | ae ae 

United States: plans in, 500; «scheme of 
Int. Ladies’ Garment Workers, 695. 


Uniformity of Labour Laws: Ls 

promoted by Can. Manuf. Ass’n., 844. 

Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
uniformity proposed, 1250, fenaee 

N.B: interprovincial privi ege’ provided for 
nurses, 858. : id 

Sask.: reciprocal action with other pro- 
vinces provided for in mothers’ pensions, 
312. eee as F 


Union Labels: 
proposals regarding, considered aby Alo ®, 
of L., 687. 
registration of, proposed by T. and ‘T. Con- 
sress, 265; use of, recommended, 967. 


United Kingdom: 

agricultural wages Dill, 121; agricultural 
wage agreement, 268.. ~ 

boys, employment of, at Liverpool docks, 
3tb. ‘ 

coal mines, baths recommended Bb,23: 

coal prices, 146. \ Tem 

domestic training for unemployment women 
workers, 120. 

emigration policy of Overseas ‘Settlement 
Committee, 215, 462. 4 

hours of labour, effect of ‘reduction of, 506. 

housing scheme for colliery’ district, 809. 
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United Kingdom—Con. 

industrial. disputes, see INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
’ PUTES. hts : 

Industrial Psychology, National Inst. of, 

le LNs. i 

industries in Canada, establishment of, 368. 
miners’ welfare fund, 376. : 

prices in, see PRICES in the United King- 
dom,. ete. 

trade boards in, renort : on working of, 862. 

Whitley Councils adopted on railways, 329. 


See also GuILDS; LABOUR LEGISLATION ; LAB- 
OUR ORGANIZATIONS ; - UNEMPLOYMENT INn- 
SURANCE; WoRKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, ETC. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
convention at. Indianapolis, 307. 
eoal strike in U.S.A., 405. 
“check-off”’ injunction declared illegal, 69. 
to test validity of Kansas court of indus- 
trial relations, 3. 
District 18: see INDUSTRIAL DisputTEes IN- 
VESTIGATION ACT: PROCEEDINGS (MINING). 
District 26: convention at Truro, N.S., 308; 
‘special convention of, at Truro, 691; offi- 
cers elected, 924; support for labour 
college, 1039 ; proposal for joint control 
of mines, 113; injunction sought against 
companies, judgments on, 200. 
U.S.A.: liability of union for strike dam- 
| ages affirmed by Supreme Court, 719; 
| West Virginia officials sentenced, 809. 


See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (MINING). 


United States Federal Reserve. Board: 
index number of wholesale prices - in Ca- 
nada, 1919-1922, “ste a Bs 





United Stadés: of America: 


Labour Department : annual report of, 213; 
work of, approved by A. F. of L., 686, 690. 
labour departments: convention of U.S. and 
..... ‘Canadian officials, 550. 
; ‘agricultural wages in, 119. 
building: see BUILDING INDUSTRIES (U.S.A.) 
child labour: seeé CHILD LABOUR. 
coal commission, members of, 1149; wages 
in coal mines, 617; competition with Ca- 
nadian mines, 146; commercial stocks of 


20 years, 718. 

company stores in, 269.. 

constitutional amendments favoured by 
labour, 683. 

education,, technical: see EDUCATION. 

employment services in, 550; see also EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

hours of labour, | see Hours or LABOUR. 

industrial, diseases, see INDUSTRIAL 
DISEASES. 

industrial disputes, seé INDUSTRIAL DI- 
PUTES; LEGAL DECISIONS, ETC. | 

_.. industrial relations court proposed, 267. 
. library of industrial relations at Princeton, 


1250" , 
manufacturing industries, survey of, in 
1919, 6. 


occupational statistics for 1920, 329. 

‘prices in, see Prices in United Kingdom, 

i etc. 

railways, see RAtbways; U.S. RAILROAD 
LABOUR BOARD. 

unemployment insurance, see UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE. 

women, see WOMEN. 





coal in, 406; time lost in mining during 


United States of America—Con. 

See also KANSAS; LABOUR: LEGISLATION; LAB- 
OUR ORGANIZATIONS ; LEGAL DECISIONS ; 
MASSACHUSETTS; NEW JERSEY; NEW 
YorK; REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


United States Railroad Labour Board: 
decisions respecting wages and working 
conditions, 76, 502, 676. 
‘important wage decisions of, with dissenting 
minority opinions, 722-768. 
decision on contract labour requested by 
union, 848. 
decision increasing wages of maintenance 
‘of way employees and shop labourers, 
1305. 
court decision regarding powers of, 1,000. 
railway employees support decision of, 597. 
members reappointed by president, 549. 


See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. (U.S.A.). 


Vancouver Island: 
adjustment of miners’ wages and prices, 
188, 478, 835, 950, 1267. 


“Vetcraft’”’ Shops: 
proposed extension of scheme, 1114. 


Vocational Guidance: 


Ont.: in schools, 199. 
S. Africa: juvenile affairs act, 8. 


Vocational Education: See EpucaTIon. 


Vocational Training: 
by Kiwanis Club, 309. 
U.S.A.: provision for, in Oregon, 459. 


Voting: See ELECTIONS; PROPORTIONAL RE- 
PRESENTATION, 


Wages: 

wage theories investigated by A.F. of L., 
689. 

Canada: bulletin on wages and hours of 
labour in Canada, 1920 and 1921, 262. 
recent changes in wages and hours of 

labour in Canada, 427. 

super-wages for married men in France, 
268; in Wales, 1249. 

labour and wages in various industries. 
See STATISTICS, DOMINION BUREAU OF. 

bonus system: objections by Ontario Car- 
penters’ union, 1184; by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 974. 

Alberta: municipal employees in, 37. 

B.C.: totals and averages during 1921, 993; 
adjustment of miners’ wages and prices, 
See Prices; attachment of debts act 
amended, 71. 

Man.: printers’ scale awarded by Joint 
Council, not adopted by Govt. printing, 
262. 

N.S.: liability of companies for wages, 985; 
rates in coal fields, 153. 

Ont.: average wage of injured storone, 
861; acceptance of reductions recom- 
mended by Ont. Unemployment Com- 
mittee, 372. 

Sask.: attachment of debts act amended, 
313; domestic service in, 3; arrears of 
threshers’ wages, 313; harvesters Hos 

Yukon: payment of, 197. 

United Kingdom: in agriculture, 268; agri- 
cultural wages bill, 121; working of trade 
boards. in, 862. 
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Wages—Oon. 

Australia: courts to fix, 120. 

France: ‘super-wages’’ for family heads, 
268. 

U.S.A. : agricultural, in, 119; in coal’ mines, 
617; non-unionist awarded wages below 
union scale, 258; on railways, 723; bonus 
system in motor car plant, 925. See also 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR Boarp. 


See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; FAIR 
WaGES; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUS- 
TRIAL DIsPpuTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 


MINIMUM WAGES. 


Washington Conventions: See Int. Lazour 
ORGANIZATION (FIRST CONFERENCE). 


Weekly Half-Holiday: 


LABOUR. 


See Hours oF 


Welfare Workers, International Confer- 
ence of: 


1st meeting, in France, 1045. 


Western Canada Colonization Associa- 
tion: 


See CANADIAN COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. 


Westmount, Que: 


superannuation for policemen and firemen, 
AT 


White Lead: 


regulation of use of, draft convention by 
Int. Labour Organization, 45, 49. 


See also LEAD POISONING. 


“Whitley Councils ”: See Civit Service In- 
DUSTRIAL COUNCILS, 


Wine Industry: 
industrial statistics for 1920, 326. 


Winnipeg: 
housing commission reports, 646. 
Ind. Labour Party proposes raising school 
age, 368. 


See also FatR WaGES (MANITOBA). 


Women: 


Int. Labour Organization: recommendations 
of 3rd conference, protection of women in 
agriculture, maternity, etc., 45, 57; com- 
mittee on traffic in women and children, 
1250. 

Canadian Council of Immigration of Wo- 
men, meeting of, 497. 

National Council of Women of Canada: 
proposal payment of wages to prisoners, 
1249. 

; married women and property rights, 


British Columbia acts following ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Conventions,” relating to employment 
of women before and after childbirth; at 
night, etc., 194, 196-8; Women’s Cana- 
dian Club and Minimum Wages, 1253. 

Ont.: deserted wives and children act 
‘amended, 705. 

United Kingdom: National Conference of 
British Labour Women, 850; trades 
boards acts, 863; domestic training for 
unemployed, 120. 

Chile: night work of, in, 813. 


INDEX 


Women—Con. 

U.S.A.: Nat’l] Women’s Trade Union League 
of America, convention of, 851; employ- 
ment of, in 5 and 10+cent stores, 3; 
rights of women upheld by A.F. of L, 
687, 689; women’s labour temple at Los 
Angeles, 647; women’s industrial confer- 
ence called, 1258. 


See also MINIMUM WaAGES; MOTHERS. 


Women’s Institutes: 


Alta.: work of, in, 378. 
.N.B.: Provincial Institute incorporated, 858. 


Woodmen’s Liens: See LIENs. 
Woodworking Industry: 
in Canada: See STATISTICS, 
BUREAU OF. 
U.S.A.: shortage of skilled labour in, 925. 


DOMINION 


Wool, Disinfection of: See ANTHRAX. 
Workers’ Colleges: 
Frontier College, Toronto, incorporation of, 
369, 701. 
Brookwood College 
commended, 695. 


(U.S.A.), work of, 


Workers’ Educational Association: 


support sought from Ontario Govt., 811. 
United Kingdom: annual report of, 1149. 


Workers’ Party otiCanndat 
and T. and L. Congress, 964 


Workmen’s Concusoun 

Int. Labour Organization, recommends, for 
agricultural workers, 45, 51. 

Int. Ass’n of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions (Canada and U.S.A.), 
Zur 

Canada: Pominion Bankruptcy Act provides 
for debts under workmeén’s compensation, 
194, 

Dominion assumes liability for accidents to 
war pensioners, 310. ; 

uniform provincial laws favoured by em- 
ploying builders, 264. 

various amendments opposed by Can. 
Manuf. Assn., 845-846. 

resolution on, by T. and L. Congress, 971. 

doctors confer on scale of payment, 646. 

Alta.: act amended, 194; merit rating order 
not applied, 263; payment of contribu- 
tions, 3; amendments proposed by labour, 
190; report of board for 1921, 1290. 

B.C.: workmen’s compensation board to 
administer mothers’ pensions, 70; supple- 
mentary plan. by smelter workers at 
Trail, 118; proposed inclusion of relief 
work employees, 263; railwaymen pro- 

_ pose amendments, 1252. 

Man.: act amended, 195; amendments pro- 
posed by labour, 1149; employers pro- 
test against proposed rates, 263; report 
of board for 1921, 1289; results of ex- 
clusive state insurance, 1289. 

N.B.: amendments to act, 857; amendment 
asked by Fed. of Labour, 404; by U.M.W. 
of A., 691; employers suggest amend- 
ments, 1250. 

N.S.: report of Board for 1921, 713; amend- 
ments to act, 984; fishermen protest 
against inclusion, 267; estimated wages 
of fishermen on shares, 195. 











Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Ont.: report of Board for 1921, 5, 859; 
various amendments to act, 703; changes 
in rates in mining industry, 420; moving 
picture operators brought under act, 195; 
address on accident prevention by Board 
chairman, 812; statement on work of 
board, 496; certain doctors barred by 
board, 460; Boards of Trade favour merit 
rating of employers, 1039; amendments 
suggested by T. and L. Congress, 971; 
amendment proposed by Toronto Build- 
ing Trades’ Council, 115; Ontario act 
criticized by Can. Manufacturers’ Assn., 
844; employers object to appointment of 
labour representative on board, 310; em- 
ployers ask for representation on board, 
ites 8 

Que.: amendments proposed by labour, 971, 
1149; commission promised by govern- 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Cou. 


ment, 1248; criticism by Can. Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 3; Catholic Unions suggest 
inclusion of salaried workers, etc., 263. 

United Kingdom: amendments in 1921, 424. 

India: committee on, 647. 

U.S.A.: recent legislation in, 615; rehabili- 
tation of injured workers in Oregon, 459; 
remarks on, at joint conference at Pitts- 
burg, 78; Ohio law approved by A.F, of 
L., 685. 


See also INDUSTRIAL DISBASES, 


Works Councils: 


commended by Can. Manufacturers’ Assn., 
846. 


Yukon Territory: See Lasour Lecisuation; 
W AGES. 
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Volume 22 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
the full text of an im- 
portant judicial decision respecting 
picketing in Canada, and a summary of 
a similar decision in the United States. 
It also contains a report of the pro- 
eeedings of the Third Conference of 
the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations) held recently at 
Geneva, and the text of the draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations there 
adopted for the protection of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers 

At the beginning of December the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions stood at 11.1 as 
compared with percentages of 7.4 at; the 
beginning of November and 10.2 at the 
beginning of December, 1920. Many 
unions continued to indicate a substan- 
tial amount of short time. According 
to reports received from over 5,500 em- 
ployers, there were further contractions 
in the volume of employment afforded 
and conditions continued to be consider- 
ably less favourable than during De- 
zember, 1920. 

_ The average cost of the weekly family 
sudget of 29 staple foods for 60 cities 
was $11.00 at the beginning of December 
as compared with $11.08 for November, 
614.84 for December, 1920, and $7. 96 
for December 1914. The cost of food, 
fuel and rental averaged $21.49 at the 
deginning of December, as compared 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


with $21.60 for November, $25.87 for 
December, 1920, and $14.26 for Decem- 
ber, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number of 271 commodities was slightly 
higher, being 230.7 for December as 
compared with 227.8 for November, 290.5 
for December, 1920, and 187.6 for De- 
cember, 1914. 

The ‘time loss due to bus aorata ‘dis- 
putes during December was less than dur- 
ing November but greater than during 
December, 1920. There were in existence 
during the month 17 strikes, involving 
about 2,883 workpeople with a time loss 
of 64,733 working days. Only one strike 
was reported as having commenced 
during December. One of the strikes 
commenced prior to December was re- 
ported terminated, leaving 16 strikes, 
involving about 2,458 workpeople, on 
record at the end of the month. 


Proceedings During December the 
under the Department received re- 
Industrial ports from three Boards 
Disputes established to deal with 
Investigation disputes between (1) the 
Act Algoma Steel Corpora- 


tion, Sault Ste. Marie, 
ats and certain of its employees, being 
engineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men; (2) the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited, and certain 
of its employees, being motormen, con- 
ductors, shopmen, etc., members of Local 
Divisions Nos. 101, 109 and 134, Amal- 
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gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, and 
(3) the International Transit Company, 
Sault Ste Marie, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, 
barn employees and interlocker signal- 
men, members of Local Division No. 
850, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Hlectric Railway Employees of 
America. 


One application was received for the 
establishment of a Board and a further 
appointment) was made in connection 


with an application which had been re- ~ 


ceived during November. 


The following conven- 
. tions of International 
Unions will be held during the first 
quarter of 1922: The International Sea- 
men’s Union of America will meet; at 
Chicago, Ill., on January 2; The Na- 
tional Organization, Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America will meet at Norfolk, 
Va., on January 16. The National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
will meet at Washington, D.C., on Jan- 
uary 16-21. The Order of Sleeping Car 
Conductors will meet at Chicago, IIL, 
on March 18 to 18. 


Jottings 


The Natural Resources Intelligence 
Branch of the Department of:the In- 
terior has just issued a revised edition 
of ‘‘Compact Facts’’, which contains in 
concise form, information regarding 
Canada; its area, population, trade and 
industries; their extent, capital invested, 
wages paid, values of live stock, principal 
erops and amounts produced; mineral 
resources and present, production; also 
forest resources and forest products. 
Copies of the booklet are available on 
application to the superintendent, Na- 
tural Resources Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of the Interior, Ottawa. 


The British Columbia Minister of 
Lands stated in the provincial legislature 
on November 17 that $1,701,500 had been 
borrowed by the province from the 
Dominion under the ‘‘Better Housing 
Act’’. Of this sum $1,692,950 had been 
loaned to various municipalities. The 
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interest charged on the loan by the Do- 

minion to the province is 5 per cent, the 
same rate being charged by the provin- 
cial government to the municipalities. 


On December 1, the British Columbia | 
legislature passed a resolution moved by | 
the Honourable William Sloan, minister | 
of mines: ‘‘That this House places it- | 
self on record as endorsing the principle | 
of old-age pensions, and respectfully | 
directs the attention of the Federal | 
authorities to the desirability of legisla- | 
tion being enacted based on the con- | 
clusions of the conference of the year | 
1919” 


Under an amendment to the British | 
Columbia Railway Act, street railway | 
companies are required to make applica- 
tion to the Minister of Railways before | 
changing from two-man to one-man 
operated street cars, and must submit the 
routes upon which such a change is pro- 
posed to be made. One-man operated | 
street cars must be equipped with certain — 
specified safety control devices. Under | 
this rule permissoin was granted to the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany in December to operate one-man 
cars in Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster. 


Last winter, the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment, with the assistance of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, operated agricul- 
tural instruction cars throughout south- | 
western Saskatchewan. Meetings were 
held at 60 points and were attended by | 
12,265 persons; the system of farming | 
recommended by the Better Farming | 
Commission was explained, and 12,000 | 
copies of the Commissions report were | 
distributed. The government has ar- | 
ranged for the appointment during 1922 
of representatives in the local improve- 
ment districts of the south-west of the 
province to co-operate with farmers in 
furtherance of ‘‘better farming.’’ 


At a convention of Farm Women of 
Manitoba, Mr. J. H. Evans, provincial 
deputy minister of agriculture, stated 
that the endeavour to secure immigra- 
tion of household workers had not proven — 
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sufficiently successful to warrant con- 
tinuation of the policy. He said that 
175 household workers had been brought 
_to Manitoba but it was found that in 
ee the British Isles positions were available 
k _ for all trained help, only the partially 
_ trained being available for overseas at 
an unjustifiable expense. 
f 
y In reply to an inquiry in Als Saskat: 
_ chewan legislature on December 15, it 
_ was stated by the government that 349 
female domestic workers had to date 
been brought into the province under 
the government’s assisted passage 
scheme. The total amount of money 
advanced to these domestics was $29,263, 
of which $24,190 had been repaid. The 
number of harvesters brought into Sas- 
_katchewan through the Employment Ser- 
vice for the harvest of 1921 has been 
_ given officially as 26,495, the advertised 
wages being $4 a day and board. The 
wages advertised by the Employment 
Service for summer work on farms was 
$60 per month. 


Ta SSS 


_ Toward the close of 1921 the Work- 
-men’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
discontinued the practice by which in- 
_ spectors formerly called on employers to 
_ collect the money owing for the insurance 
of their employees under the Act. The 
onus of making remittances direct is now 
placed on the employers. Several pro- 
 secutions are reported of employers who 
failed to comply with the new rule. 


apy. 


The British Columbia legislature pass- 
ed a resolution on December 2 request- 
ing the Dominion Government to take 
_ the necessary steps to amend the ‘‘ Prison 
and Reformatories Act’’ and ‘‘ Juvenile 
Delinquents Act’’ respectively to provide 
for indeterminate sentences and parole 
_ to juvenile delinquents in British Colum- 


_ bia. 


ges 5 


The Mother’s Allowances Act of Mani- 
toba, ati the end of 1921, was providing 


for 560 women with two or more chil- 
dren. Highty new cases were added 


Se aa 


of the commission. 


during the year to those under the care 
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The third meeting of the fall session 
of the Quebec division executive of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at Sherbrooke, Que., on Octo- 
ber 20. The idea of bringing in a work- 
men’s compensation act, based on the 
act now in force in Ontario, was not 
approved of, but by a unanimous vote 
it was decided to seek to amend the 
present Act and bring it up to date. 
Several amendments were suggested and 
referred to a special committee appointed 
last year to study this matter. 


The British Minister of Health has 
introduced a bill to extend, temporarily, 
beyond twelve months, the period during 
which unemployed persons may remain 
insured under the National Health In- 
surance Acts. Such persons will be re- 
quired to show that their absence from 
work has been due not to any change in 
normal occupation, but to inability to 
obtain employment. The cost of benefits 
in this case will fall on the funds of 
Approved Societies, no additional cost 
to the Exchequer beyond the normal con- 
tribution being involved. 


The provision of baths at coal mine 
pit heads has been urged by the organ- 
ized workers of the British coal fields 
and has also been recommended by the 
standing joint committee of industrial 
women’s organizations, the cost of erec- 
tion to be paid out of the fund subscribed 
under the British Mining Industries Act, 
1920, for the improvement of social con- 
ditions of colliery workers. A joint 
committee of representatives of mine 
owners and of the Miners’ Federation 
has the disposal of the fund under con- 
sideration. 


The United Mine Workers of America 
propose to, test the validity of the Kan- 
gas Court Industrial Relations law, 
claiming that the law violates the state 
and federal constitutions by empower- 
ing the court to fix wages and working 
conditions and by making innocent acts 
a criminal conspiracy. 


The Division of Women in Industry 
of the United States Department of La- 
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bour has issued a special bulletin (No. 
109, September, 1921), dealing with the 
employment of women in 5 and 10 cent 
stores. The bulletin is based on a study 
made in order to ‘‘throw light on the 
employment of women in this growing 
industry, so that standards and policies 
may be formulated to increase their ef- 
ficiency. and to advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable work.’’ 


The results of the Economic Essay 
Contest of 1921, conducted by the 
Chicago tailoring firm of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, and announced in the May, 
1921, issue of the LABouR GAZETTH, are 
as follows: In Class A the first prize of 
$1,000 was won by Miss Hazel Kyrk, 
Ph.D., for a study entitled ‘‘A Theory 
of Consumption.’’ The second prize of 
$500 was won by Charles Stillman Mor- 
gan, Ph.D., for a study entitled ‘‘The 
Regulation and Management of Public 
Utilities.’”’ In Class B the first, prize 
of $300 was awarded to Paul T. Nutting, 
Oberlin College, for a study on ‘‘Publie 
Problems of Bituminous Coal, and the 
second prize of*$200 to William John 
Schultz, Columbia University, for a 
study on “‘Six Years of Inflation, 1914- 
1920.’’ 


A Safety Section has been formed in 
the Scientific Division of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office with Dr. Frederick 
Ritzmann, formerly chief of the Indus- 
trial Department of the Labour Ministry 
of Baden, in charge. It will co-operate 
with the section on Social Insurance in 
the study of accident insurance and 
workmen’s compensation laws and ad- 
ministration and with the Industrial 
Hygiene Section in the study of indus- 
trial safety. Medical and surgical treat- 
ment, and methods of re-education, re- 
training and restoration to industry will 
also be studied. 


The November issue of the Lanour 
GAZETTE, on page 1382, contains an 
article on the growth of trade unionism 
since 1913, taken from the International 
Labour Review. The members of trade 
unions in thirty countries are there esti- 


mated to number 48,029,000. 
December issue of the International La- 
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In the | 


bour Review revised figures are given — 


which place the total at 48,600,000, later 


information having been received from — 


Austria, Japan, Poland, South Africa 
and the United Kingdom. The latest 
figures for these countries are Austria, 
900,820, Japan, 110,688, South Africa, 
132,784, United Kingdom, 8,502,000. 


The Labour 


portfolio Honourable Gideon D. 


On December 29, the 


Robertson, who had been 


the Minister of Labour since November 


7, 1918, resigned office with the other 


members of the Administration and he 
was succeeded by the Honourable James 
Murdock. 


The new Minister of Labour, like his — 


predecessor, had for many years taken 
an active part in the trades union move- 


ment, and was up to the time of his ap- © 


pointment Vice-President and Chief 


‘Canadian Executive of the Brotherhood 


of Railroad Trainmen, an office he had 
held since 1905, save for the period dur- 
ing which Mr. Murdock served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commerce, Septem- 
ber, 1919, to June, 1920, when he resign- 


ed from the Board of Commerce and — 
resumed his former work. The Honour- — 


able Mr. Murdock resigned his office in 
the Brotherhood on December 30, the 
day following his appointment as Min- 
ister of Labour. The retiring Minister, 
Honourable Senator Robertson, had been, 


it will be recalled, prior to his appoint- — 


ment as a member of the late Govern- 
ment, a Vice-President and Chief Execu- 


tive Officer in Canada of the Order of © 
Railroad Telegraphers, his appointment — 
to. the Senate of Canada dating from — 


January, 1917. 


Minister of 
Labour urges 
early signing 
of wage agree- 
ments 


Labour, issued an ap- 
peal on January 6 to 


The Honourable James 
Murdock, Minister of — 


employers and employ- 


ees in Canada to give 


early consideration to their agreements 


for the present year respecting wages — 
and working conditions in order to pre- — 


met 





{ 


Vs 
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vent as far as possible any wastage of 


working days that might otherwise oc- 
eur during the coming spring and sum- 
- mer months. 
as follows: 


The Minister’s appeal was 


‘‘The Labour Department of the Do- 


-minion government cannot be successful 


in performing its intended functions 


without the co-operation and assistance 


of Canada’s citizenship, both employer 
and employees. 


‘‘Conditions in years gone by, and 
especially during the past year, have in- 
dicated the misfortunes incident to de- 
laying the making of agreed understand- 
ings between employer and employee, 


-and this has been more particularly in 


evidence, and detrimental to the public 
interests in many parts of Canada, in 
connection with the building trades. 


The year 1921 saw, in many cases, weeks. 


of spring or summer weather wasted, 


' because agreements as to wages or terms 


of employment had not been reached 
between those representing the employ- 
ers’ committees and the various classes 
of building trades workers in certain 
cities and other localities. 


‘‘The Minister of Labour requests the 


| earnest co-operation of all of Canada’s 
} citizenship at the present time, to the 


end that an earnest effort may be put 
forth by employer and employee, espe- 


} cially in the building trades, between 
} now and not later than March Sle ntO 
| secure agreed understandings as to wages 
j and conditions, so that prompt move- 


ment in the direction of creating and 


i ‘Maintaining business activity during the 
| spring and summer months of the pre- 
| sent year may obtain. 


‘‘The department does not assume to 
determine for employer or employee 


| what their agreements as to wages or 
| conditions should be, but does urge as 
Ja public duty that employer and em- 
| ployee should reach common mutually 


Satisfactory ground of agreement prior 


{to March 31, so as to ensure that valuable 
| outside working weather during the 





‘spring and summer months may not be 
wasted. 
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Canada needs, must have, and will 
have, co-operation between employer and 
employee.’’ 


Workmen’s According to a pre- 
compensation liminary statement is- 
in Ontario in sued by the Workmen’s 
1921 Compensation Board of 


Ontario, there were 45,- 
191 accidents reported to the Board 
in 1921, as against 54,851 in 1920, 
a decrease of 9,660. The fatal ac- 
cidents decreased from 452 to 386. The 
daily average was 151 accidents reported 
in 1921, as against 183 in 1920. The 
compensation awarded during 1921 
amounted to $5,526,519, as against $7,- 
076,439 during 1920, a decrease of $1,- 
549,920. The high figures for 1920 were 
partly owing to the retroactive increase 
in death pensions under the amendments 
of that year. The amount paid by the 
Board for medical aid during 1921 was 
$662,793, as against $703,705 in 1920. 
This made the total benefits awarded 
during 1921 $6,189,313, as against a total 
of $7,780,145 in 1920. The average daily 
number of cheques issued by the Board 
during the year was 485, and the benefits 
awarded averaged $20, 631 per day. 


The Dominion, Bureau 
of Statistics has issued 


Fur farms in 
Canada during 


1920 a report on fur farms of 
Canada during 1920. 
These statistics are collected  an- 


nually with the co-operation of Pro- 
vineial Game Departments. Accord- 
ing to the report, the fur farms 
in Canada in 1920 numbered 587, 
comprising 578 fox farms, six mink, 
two raccoon and one Karakul sheep. 
The value of the fur-bearing an- 
imals on the farms at the end of the 
year was.$4,722,905, the value of silver 
foxes alone being $4,536,417. The total 
number of animals on the farms at that 
time was 16,529 ineluding 13,694 silver 
foxes and 1,480 other varieties of foxes. 
The only other animals kept in large 
numbers were Karakul sheep of which 
there were 1,100 on the one farm de- 
voted to them, valued at $80,000. 
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The total value of fur-bearing animals 
sold from fur farms during the year 
1920 was $763,221. This total com- 
- prised $750,123 realized from the sale 
of silver foxes; $12,913 from patch and 
other foxes; and $185 from other fur- 
bearing animals. Taking for each farm 
the average selling value, silver foxes 
are shown to have ranged from $100 to 
$1,100 each. The total value of pelts 
‘gold from fur farms in 1920 was $388,- 
$35, the main item being silver fox skins 
with a total value of $373,140. Average 
prices per farm for silver fox pelts 
ranged from $75 to $750. 

The farms devoted to fur-bearing 
animals other than foxes appear to be 
still in an early stage of development, as 
only 3 live mink and 36 mink pelts were 
sold, 108 mink and 4 raccoons having 
been killed for pelts. None of the other 
animals including skunk, fisher, marten 
and Karakul sheep were either killed or 
sold. 


Statistics of 
United States 
industries for 
1919 


A preliminary state- 
ment, subject to revi- 
sion, containing a sum- 
mary of manufacturing 
industries in the United 
States for 1919 has been issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
There were in all 290,168 establishments 
employing an average of 9,103,200 wage 
earners. The invested capital amounted 
to $44,985,958,000; the cost of materials, 
$37,372,534,000; and the value of pro- 
ducts, $62,910,202,000. The greatest in- 
dustrial state was New York in which 
there were 49,374 establishments employ- 
ing 1,229,900 wage earners with capital 
of $6,0383,852,000, using materials of the 
value of $4,947,991,000 and having a 
product of $8,875,007,000. ‘The state of 
Pennsylvania ranked next with 27,977 
establishments employing 1,137,100 wage 
earners, with a total capital of $6,227,- 
268,000, materials costing $4,212,347,- 
000, and products to the value of $7,- 
312,333,000. 
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British pro- 


posal to make of the Association of 


* 
4 


At a recent meeting , 


industrial Joint Industrial Coun- 
agreements eils and Interim Indus- 
legally binding triai Reconstruction 


Committees in Great 
Britain, the question was raised of mak- 
ing agreements negotiated by Joint In- 
dustrial Councils legally binding on the 
trade concerned. ‘Twenty-five Councils 


were in favour of amended legislation to 
this end and two were against, and it 
was thereupon decided to communicate 
further with those Councils who had not 


declared their policy, and later, if a 
majority of the Councils approved the 
proposal, to send a deputation to the 
Minister of Labour pressing him to take 
steps to meet their request. The meeting 
also resolved to request the Minister to 
issue an instruction to contracting de- 
partments of the government that they 
should recognize, for the purpose of the 
Fair Wage Clause, such rates of wages 


as were agreed upon by the Joint Indus- - 


trial Couneils. 


Seasonal labour The Boston section of 


in the building the National Congress 


industry of the Building and 


Construction Industry 


has. presented a report on Seasonal 
Industry 
of charts 
showing the amount of employment 


Labour in the Building 
accompanied by a_ series 


per month in an average year. The 
report states that 
helping to create the peaks of em- 


ployment are subject to adjustment..... 
We believe that a thoughtful study by 
owners of their maintenance and repair 
work, in the light of this chart, will sug- 
gest possible re-arrangement of many 
items of work so as to remove them from 
the high-peak period and place them in 
the period of general unemployment 
with a very definite benefit to the owner 


as well as to Labour and the industry as 
a whole.’’ 


labour and involve some 26,500 men; if 


unorganized labour were added the total 


would probably be at least 36,500 men. 


They indicate that ‘‘in a normal year 
there is about enough work, in total, to 


‘‘eertain elements 


The charts refer to organized 


January, 1922. 













f 
_keep 75 per cent of the men steadily em- 
: ployed, or, in other words, all the men 
in the industry are, On an average, idle 


for about 25 per cent of the time, or 3 


“months each year.’’ The trades on 
are shown to be busy in winter are 
steamfitters, elevator constructors, elec- 
_tricians, ae metal workers, at as- 
bestos FE ol All the other trades are 
busy in summer. Elevator constructors 
and sheet metal workers are the most 
steadily occupied, showing only 25 per 
cent unemployment at the low peak. 


the longest busy season, have the sharp- 
est drop to 75 per cent unemployment 
for three months. They also report that 
the largest proportion of their work is 
maintenance or repair work, 60 per cent. 
Owners, architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors are urged to take advantage of 
the opportunities for better service of- 
fered by the low peak periods of employ- 
ment. 


Owing, it is stated, to 
the action of the trade 
unions in limiting the 
number of apprentices, 
and the alleged result- 
jing scarcity of skilled mechanics in many 
j lines of industry, the Employers’ Asso- 
jciation, Texas, U.S.A., has established 
jan organization for training boys in 
{various trades. The Association has two 
{schools at Dallas, a bricklaying and a 
baking school. At the latter the boys 
}do the baking and a local hotel has 
Jagreed to take the entire output. The 
boys at the bricklaying school are sent 
out on small jobs of laying sidewalks, 
{steps, ete., until they can do batter 
work. One half of the money received 
|for the work at both schools is given to 
{the boys. The Association proposes to 
Start schools of tinners, plumbers, 
painters, paperhangers, electricians, 
}printers, pressmen, and other callings. 
\Employers are invited to support the 
schools, the plan being for each employer 
ito subscribe a stated sum for three years 
when it is believed that all the schools 
will be self-supporting. 


Trade schools 
| established by 
| rexas em- 

| ployers 





Painters and decorators, while they have. 


- Labour’’ at 
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Recent press despatch- 
es state that the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth 
Court of Arbitration 
has rejected the demand 
of the combined trades unions for the 
reduction of the standard working week 
throughout Australia from 48 hours to 
44 hours. The president of the court, in 
announcing the decision stated that such 
reduction of hours would greatly add to 
the ranks of the unemployed and would 
also seriously affect the Australian in- 
dustries, which, if the demand for a 44- 
hour week were granted, would be un- 
able to compete successfully with the in- 
dustries of other countries. 


Demand for 
44-hour week 
refused in 
Australia 


The senate of the free 
city of Bremen, by an 
act of July 17, 1921, 
has ereated what is 
stated to be Germany’s 
first Chamber of Labour. The Chamber 
is composed of two sections, one for 
manual and the other for non-manmal 
workers, and is organized along the lines 
of the works councils. It has 30 mem- 
bers elected by general, equal, direct 
and secret ballot on the system of 
proportional representation. All work- 
ers over 18 years of age are entitled to 
vote, and all workers over 24 years of age 
are eligible for election. It is provided 
that at least 20 members of the Chamber 
must be actually manual or non-manual 
workers, after which officials of trade 
unions are eligible for election. The af- 
fairs of the Chamber will ‘be managed 
by a chairman, vice-chairman and treas- 
urer with the aid of a jurist as per- 
manent adviser. The Chamber will deal 
with the economic and cultural interests 
of the workers of Bremen, to the exelu- 
sion of all political questions. It is 
planned to appoint trade committees to 
handle problems relating exclusively to 
isolated groups, which committees will 
report to the plenary assembly in order 
to secure final decisions. The cost of 
the Chamber will be defrayed in prin- 
ciple by the State. If the expenses ex- 
ceed a sum set aside for this purpose in 
the budget, trade union organizations 


“Chamber of 


Bremen, Ger- 
many 
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will be called upon to contribute in pro- 
portion to their membership. It.is stated 
that "experience derived from the work- 
ing of this Chamber will be utilized to 
perfect the scheme of economic councils 
provided for in the Weimar constitu- 
tion, and at present under discussion in 
the Provineial Federal Economic Coun- 
eil. 


International : A. congress of the In- 
Building Trades ternational Federation 
Congress _ of employers in the 


Building Trades met 
at Brussels, Belgium, on October 18, 
1921. There were present about 50 del- 
egates representing organizations in Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain and the 
United States. 
the hope that the 8-hour day would be 
suspended in the countries where it was 
already in force, and that it would not be 
adopted in those countries which still 
had it under consideration, until the in- 
ternational situation had been stabilized ; 
it urged employers’ associations to im- 
press upon their governments that any 
application of the law to open-air in- 
dustries such as building and public 
works should take the whole year as the 
time-basis for calculating hours. The 
congress declared itself in favour of the 
standardization and simplification of 
building, and of increasing the number 
of skilled workers in the industry by en- 
couraging vocational training. A re- 
solution was adopted to the effect that 
national organizations affiliated to the 
International Federation should collect 
all information concerning emigration 
and immigration of labour; this should 
be transmitted to the permanent office 
of the Federation so as to be available 
in the course of any negotiations; mean- 
while, reciprocal labour conventions 
should be adopted by those countries 
where they were still wanting, in order 
to rmprove the recruiting of labour. The 
congress also declared itself absolutely 
opposed to compulsory profit-sharing, al- 
though admitting that under certain cir- 
cumstances profit-sharing had its ad- 
vantages and was a means of establish- 


The congress expressed: 
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ing cordial relations between men and 
management. g 

The new Juvenile Af- 
fairs Act of South. 
Africa, passed in 1921, 
is described in a recent 
Educational Supplement of the London 
Times. It states that the Act is the re-_ 
sult of experience gained by juvenile ad-— 
visory boards set up about five years ago 
in large towns for vocational guidance 
work. These boards, which were on a 
voluntary basis, have now been placed 
on a statutory basis. The new law re- 
quires school principals to report to the 
board each term all pupils who, before 
the beginning of the following term, will 
be for any reason beyond the reach 
of the compulsory education law. A 
common form of card record is to. 
be used which will epitomize the 
school history of each pupil. Pro- 
vision is made for the compulsory | 
registration by employers of all ju- 
veniles taken into employment or dis 
charged. The boards hope thus to se-— 
cure a national register of juveniles.. It 
is part of their plan to organize a 
thorough survey of occupations. In this 
way the future demand for juvenile la-_ 
bour may be anticipated, and facilities 
provided for the training of young work- 
ers in accordance with the estimated 
demand in each occupation. The boards 
emphasize the importance of an organ- 
ized system of continuation schools. 


Juvenile Affairs 
law of South 
Africa 





Unemployment 
relief measures 
in Switzer- 


land 


On September 30, the 
Federal Council of. 
Switzerland issued a de-— 
cree providing for un- 
employment relief, mo- 
difying a decree of October 29, 1912. By» 
the latter, assistance was granted both 
for total and partial unemployment, the 
cost of relief being covered by grants 
from the Federal Government, the can-- 
tons and communes and by contribu- 
tions levied upon the employer. In chal 
ease of total unemployment the amount 
of relief granted is 60 per cent of the 
normal earnings, or 70 per cent where 
there are legal dependants. Unemploy-- 
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ment relief must not be paid as a rule 


following conditions: 





_ for more than 60 working days in a 
year. The new decree provides for the 
perenteng of subsidies to enterprises that 
owing to the depression would otherwise 
be compelled to close down, upon the 
(a) that the con- 
tinued employment of workpeople who 


would otherwise be dismissed shall thus 


be assured; (b) that, without the sub- 


_gsidy, the enterprise would be working 
at a loss; (c) that the total amount of 
the subsidy shall not exceed the sum 
which would otherwise have to be paid 
to the staff as unemployment relief; (d) 
that the subsidy shall be refunded in 
any case where this is justified by the re- 
sults. 
to make it compulsory for unemployed 
_ persons in receipt of assistance to attend 
_ technical or other school courses; to sub- 


The cantons were also authorized 


stitute relief in kind for part of the re- 
lief in cash; and where justifiable to in- 
erease from 60 to 120 days the period 


_ during which relief may be paid in one 


| ‘year. 
Unemployment The Swedish cabinet 

_ policy of which took office on Oc- 
Swedish tober 12 adopted a pro- | 
government eramme for dealing with 


the unemployed which 

was proposed by M. H. Lindqvist, Min- 
ister for Social Affairs. The Minister 
stated that the number of unemployed in 
Sweden which was about 60,000 last 
June had risen to about 100,000. Of 
this number about 40,000 were receiving 
assistance either in the form of unem- 
ployment relief or at relief works. 
‘‘Hividently for industry as well as in 
the interest of the workers,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
would be preferable if those who are 
now given employment on relief works 
could be given employment in their own 
trades. This especially applies to such 
groups of highly skilled workers as, for 
instance, in the mechanical engineering 
industry, iron works and certain other 
important branches of industry, who are 
at present unemployed. The granting 
of state subsidies to private industrial 
| Saal as has been proposed, does 
not seem to me to be advisable. In my 
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opinion, industry should be supported 
by means of state orders even in cases 
where the time for such an order does 
not appear to be advantageous to the 
state from the business point of view, 
but where it is certain that by a reason- 
able sacrifice on the part of the state 
during the near future a considerable 
amount of labour can be found for skilled 
workers. The government should, by 
letters to various state departments, re- 
quest them to send in as soon as possible 
proposals as to the measures to be taken 
in this direction.”’ 

On October 8, a dele- 


Plans for un- | 


emp!oyment gation of the Trades 
relief in Union Commission of 
Belgium Belgium were received 


by the Premier of Bel- 
eium and the Minister of Labour for 
the purpose of discussing the unemploy- 
ment situation. The delegation stated 
that in spite of some improvement there 
were still several hundred thousand 
workers out of employment. They de- 
manded that the work of the National 
Emergency Fund be continued; that 
the construction of public works be ac- 
eelerated; that control of certain in- 
dustries be established, particularly those 
producing building materials, and that 
these industries should be compelled to 
continue their normal output on reason- 
able terms; that the resumption of 
economic relations with other countries, 
including Russia, should be encouraged ; 


,and that the food supply departments 


which had. been abolished should be re- 
established. The premier replied that the 
National Emergency Fund would conti- 
nue to function as long as the crisis lasted; 
that the Government desired to accele- 
rate the execution of public works; and 
that it would examine favourably sug- 
gestions concerning the control of the 
building industries. With regard to ex- 
port trade, he stated that credits to the 
amount of 250,000,000 franes had been 
voted as a guarantee of success, and if 
these experiments succeeded the Govern- 
ment would continue to act on the same 
‘lines. He promised to consider the re- 
establishment of certain food supply 
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‘departments if it did not entail fresh 
financial sacrifices for the state. 


Bill concerning A bill concerning the 

labourcondi- labour conditions of 
tions of domestic servants im 

domestic ser- Germany has been sub- 
vants in Ger- mitted to the Federal 
umany Economie Council and 
will be discussed shortly 

tby the Socio-Political Commission of 
‘the Council. The bill comprises 46 
-elauses regulating the rights and obliga- 
‘tions of domestic servants under the 
eontract. It provides for the introduc- 

tion of a system of identity cards for 

servants, regulates the conditions of em- 

ployment of charwomen, ete., and finally 

contains provisions for inspection and 

penalties in case of infringement of the 

law. Domestic servants are defined as 

persons forming part of a household who 

execute work in the household of their 

employer, or for members of this house- 

bold under a labour agreement, provided 
that this work is not an occupation 
~within the meaning of the Insurance 
_Act for non-manual workers. The fol- 
«lowing are, however, excluded: persons 
. engaged also in agricultural work who 
«de not belong to the household itself, or 
whose work in the household is merely 

subsidiary to another occupation which 

is their chief means of subsistence. The 

bill prohibits the employment of children 


under 14 years of age as domestic ser- 
vants. The central federal authorities 
may prescribe that the labour agreement 
shall be in writing. Persons employed 
in hospitals and sanatoria do not come 
within its scope. The bill does not fix 
a limit for the hours of actual work but 
limits the number of hours on duty to 
13 consecutive hours a day, subject to 
the proviso, however, that the worker 
shall be entirely free from 3 p.m. on one 
day every week, and on two Sundays 
within every period of 4 weeks, also a 
week’s holiday should be provided after — 
9 months’ service. The other clauses of 
the bill relate to the identity card, notice 
of dismissal, etc. The work of char- 
women and similar workers is regulated — 
differently. According to the bill this 
category includes all persons engaged — 
solely on domestic work, but not forming © 
part of the household itself. The hours — 
of work of this class of workers 
must not exceed 56 hours a week. Hours 
of work must be so arranged that the 
worker has normally 10 consecutive 
hours of rest per day, and in the case of 
workers under 18 yeers of age, 11 hours - 
a day. Children below 14 must. not be 
employed for more than 3 hours a day, 
and not before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m., nor 
before school hours. The employment 
of children under 12 years of age is 
prohibited. s 





GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


ye volume of employment as re- 
ported by employers showed a 
decided contraction during December, 
while the actual reductions made in 
staff during the month were less pro- 
nounced than those recorded at the same 
time in the preceding year, nevertheless 
eonditions generally were not as favour- 


able as in 1920. More unemployment 
was recorded by trade unions at the 
beginning of December than in Novem- 
ber and there was little difference be- 
tween the situation reported for the 
month under review and that which ob- 
tained in December, 1920. There con-— 
tinued to be marked declines in the — 
business transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service during November, — 

% 


i 


= 3 
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- the number of applicants registering, 
- placements made, and vacancies notified 
_ by employers all showing considerable 
~ reductions. 


Weekly reports from employers to the 
- Dominion Headquarters of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada 
for the period Novem- 
ber 20 to December 17 
indicated further sub- 
stantial losses in employment, the index 
number having declined by approxi- 
mately four per cent during the four 
weeks. As compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1920 the situation 
continued to be decidedly unfavourable ; 
the index number in this comparison 
showed a decrease in the middle of De- 
cember of almost twelve points. Logging 
operations and retail trade recorded con- 
siderable expansion during the four 
weeks under review, while pronounced 
shrinkage was again reported in saw- 
mills and in railway construction and 
maintenance, supplemented by impor- 
tant losses in shipping and stevedoring, 
railway transportation, coal mining and 
building construction. Employment in 
all districts declined largely, but the 
contractions in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, which involved the 
release in each district of between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons, were especially pro- 
nounced. Conditions in all provinces 
were decidedly less favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1920. 
Retail trade recorded large increases 
in activity, a reflection of Christmas 
buying, and the seasonal expansion in 
logging continued, although it was on a 
somewhat smaller scale than during the 
periods recently reviewed in the LABouR 
Gazerrr. Improvement continued to be 
registered in the employment afforded 
in boot, shoe and leather, and pulp and 
paper factories. Additions to staffs were 
made also by firms producing rubber 
- footwear and in the mining of metallic 
ores. In all these industries the favour- 
able movement was particularly marked 
in Ontario and Quebec, but the Prairie 
Provinces also indicated increased em- 
ployment in some groups. Approxi- 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 
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mately 8,300 persons were released from 
employment by the construction and 
maintenance departments of the rail- 
ways during the four weeks under re- 
view, the contraction being especially 
noteworthy in the Prairie provinces and 
Ontario. Sawmills continued to release 
large numbers of workers from employ- 
ment, although the declines were searcely 
as pronounced as during the last two 
periods previously reviewed. The closing 
of the summer ports affectel adversely 
employment in the shipping and steve- 
doring group as a whole, but the re- 
opening of the winter ports provided 
work for many workers in the Maritime 
provinees. In the food group, fruit and 
vegetable canneries showed further 
marked losses in employment, sup- 
plemented by reductions in staff im 
chocolate, sugar and confectionery fae- 
tories. A distinctly downward move- 
ment was evidenced in the employment 
afforded in the iron and steel group; the 
shrinkage in the crude, rolled and forged 
division was particularly marked, but 
there were also large reductions in pay- 
roll in shipyards and general machinery 
plants. Less activity was indicated im 
coal mining in Nova Scotia, although 
some improvement was again registered 
in Alberta. Further declines on a larger: 
scale occurred in the employment af-~ 
forded in railway transportation, and 
street and electric railways were 
less busy. Seasonal contractions were 
widely reported in building con- 
struction, while highway  construe- 
tion also showed a_ substantial de- 
cline. The first unfavourable movement 
that has been indicated in the textile- 
industries since July was reported dur~ 
ing the period under review, when there 
was a falling-off in the employment af- 
forded, mainly in factories produe-. 
ing men’s and women’s clothing. Textile. 
factories continued to be busy. De-. 
creases on a smaller scale than, those. 
mentioned above were recorded) im, 
several other branches of the mana-. 
facturing group, notably in abattoirs 
and meat-packing plants, tobacco, ce- 
ment. lime, electrical apparatus and 
soap factories. 
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Although the contractions recorded in 
most groups during the four weeks 
under review as mentioned above, were 
less extensive than those reported at the 
same time in the preceding year, the 
situation generally continued to show 
considerable depression when compared 
with 1920. Greater activity was again 
recorded in the leather, edible plant, 
shipping and stevedoring, street and 
electric railway and highway con- 
struction groups. Very pronounced 
losses in that comparison occurred 
in the iron and_= steel,) pulp and 
paper and non-ferrous metal groups. 
The volume of employment afforded in 
logging was scarcely as great as during 
1920, while railway and_ building 
eonstruction, trade, and mining con- 
tinued to show considerable contraction. 


Unemployment as reported by trade 
unions at the beginning of December 


showed the first in- 
TRADE crease it has registered 
UNION since April, there being 
REPORTS approximately 4 per 


cent more unemploy- 
ployment than at the beginning of No- 
vember. The increase in idleness for 
the period under review was the largest 
that has been shown for any month of 
1921, and was of practically the same 
magnitude as that recorded at the be- 
sinning of December, 1920. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes; persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have re- 
ference only to those unions reporting. ) 
The decrease in activity as compared 
with the preceding month was due 
largely to slackness among garment 
workers in Quebec, though the mining, 
transportation and construction trades 
also were less busy. 
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All provinees reflected less favourable 
conditions than at the beginning of No- 
vember, but Quebec, with 10 per cent 
less employment, showed the greatest 
contraction. The percentages of unem- 
ployment recorded in all provinces, ex- 
cept Ontario, also exceeded those regis- 
tered for December of 1920, while in 
that district the improvement was 
merely nominal. In this comparison the 
Prairie provinces showed relatively more | 
slackness than was reported elsewhere. 

Returns were tabulated from 1,506 
unions whose membership aggregated 
164,107 persons, 18,151 of whom were 
out of work at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, a percentage of 11.1 as compared 
with 7.4 in the preceding month and 
with 10.2 at the beginning of December, 
1920. In the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, as a whole? there © 
was a decline in the volume of employ- 
ment as compared with the preceding 
month, due to less activity for trades- 
men in textiles, carpets and cordage, 
clothing, pulp and paper, woodworking 
and furniture, and boots and shoes. The 
situation among workers in metals, ma- 
chinery and conveyances showed very 
little change. Unions 
facturing industries continued to report 
considerable short time. In the trans- 
portation group there was 3.4 per cent 
of idleness as compared with 2.7 per 
cent at the beginning of November. This 
decrease in employment was accounted 
for by slackness among steam railway 
employees, especially trainmen and road 
maintenance men. Navigation workers, 
also, registered smaller percentages of 
employment. Street and electric rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chanf- 
feurs, on the other hand, were more 
fully engaged than in the preceding 
month. The situation among asbestos 
miners in Quebec and coal miners in the 
Western provinces was practically the 
same as in the preceding month, but 
conditions in the Nova Scotia coal fields 
were less favourable. ‘Many miners in 
both Eastern and Western coal fields 
continued to work only a few days a 
week. Less employment was reported 
by tradesmen in building and construc- 





in the manu- - 
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tion, the percentage of idleness being 
17.8 as compared with 12.7 at the be- 
ginning of November. All provinces re- 
corded marked slackness in this group, 
- but the percentages of unemployment in 
the four Western provinces were larger 
than elsewhere. Plumbers and steam 
fitters and steam shovel and dredgemen 
were somewhat more fully’ employed, 
while all other tradesmen in the group 
reported less activity. Fishermen in 
British Columbia registered considerable 
slackness. On the other hand, lumber 
workers and loggers in the same province 
were busier. Retail clerks, barbers, 
theatre employees, and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen reported a some- 
what less favourable situation than in 
November, but hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were more fully engaged. 


The volume of business transacted by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the period 


EMPLOYMENT October 24 -- November 
OFFICE 19, 1921, showed a con- 
REPORTS siderable reduction 

when compared with 
both the preceding period and the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Although the figures showed some 


fluctuations from week to week, there 
was a general downward tendency dur- 
ing the period under review, and during 
the week ended November 12, placements 
reached a level lower than at any time 
gince the establishment of the Employ- 
ment Service. Loss of time due to the 
Thanksgiving and Armistice Day hol- 
days, however, accounted to some extent 
for this sharp decline. During the last 
week of the period under review a 
slight recovery was shown by all re- 
ports. Contractions were noted in the 
number of positions offered by em- 
ployers, there being approximately 
thirty-five per cent fewer vacancies re- 
ported than during the preceding period, 
and about eighteen per cent less than 
during the coresponding period of 1920. 
The marked decrease as compared with 
the previous four weeks may be _at- 
tributed largely to a falling-off in the 
demand for harvesters and thresher 
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hands at the close of the harvesting sea- 
son in the Prairie provinces. There was, 
also, a substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of placements effected in regular em- 
ployment during the period of approxi- 
mately forty per cent from the report of 
the preceding period, and about forty- 
eight per cent from the report of the 
same period of last year. 

During the four-week period ended 
November 19, 1921, the offices of the 
Service reported that they had made 
21,829 references to regular positions, 
and that 138,767 placements (11,538 of 
men and 2,229 of women) were ef- 
fected. Placements reported during the 
preceding four-week period numbered 
22,996 and during the corresponding 
period of 1920 they totalled 26,895. In 
addition to the above, 6,043 placements 
were made in casual employment (one 
week or less) as compared with 7,386 
during the preceding period and 6,218 
during the same period of last year. 
During the period under review, em- 
ployers notified the service of 23,485 po- 
sitions (of which 16,929 were for men 
and 6,556 for women). Vacancies no- 
tified during the preceding period num- 
bered 36,089 and during the period 
ended November 20, 1920, a total of 
28,899 vacancies were reported. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period 
under review totalled 34,149 (27,130 
from men and 7,019 from women) as 
compared with 41,299 applicants regis- 
tered during the preceding four-week 
period, and 38,588 applications during 
the same period of 1920. 


Employment in the building trades, 
as indicated by the value of the building 
permits issued in 56 


BUILDING cities, showed an _ in- 
PERMITS AND crease during November 
CONTRACTS as compared with Oc- 
AWARDED tober; the value rose 


from $9,248,469 in the 
latter month to $10,958,066 in Novem- 
ber, a gain of $1,709,597 or over 18 per 
eent. In comparison with the returns 
for November, 1920, which had totalled 
$5,362,549, there was an increase of $5,- 
595,517, or more than 104 per cent. The 
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greater part of the expansion in both 
comparisons occurred in the province of 
Quebec, where the issuing of permits for 
the construction of several large build- 
ings caused the total value for the 
province to show percentage increases 
of 146 and 599 over October, 1921, and 
November, 1920, respectively. All other 
provinees reported considerable de- 
elines when compared with the October 
figures. In Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Alberta the value of the permits issued 
during the month under review exceeded 
that issued during November of last 
year, but elsewhere there was less an- 


ticipated activity. Of the larger cities, . 


Montreal alone (with permits valued at 
over six million dollars) indicated sub- 
stantially more estimated building than 
in October, while Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed reductions. As 
compared with the corresponding month 
of last year, Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver showed increases in che building 
authorized, but in Winnipeg there was a 
decline. Of the smaller cities, Sydney, 
St. Catharines, Sarnia, Windsor, Leth- 
bridge and Victoria recorded gains in 
both comparisons. 

According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Machean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during November 
amounted to $16,639,800 as compared 
with $18,997,200 in October, 1921, and 
with $15,399,200 in November of last 
year. Ontario and Quebec together re- 
ported $15,101,100 or approximately 91 
per cent of the November total, the Mar- 
itime District awarded contracts valued 
at $342,300 and in the four Western 
provinees the contracts totalled $1,196,- 
400. Of the November total, $7,503,200 
was to be expended on residences, $3,- 
873,300 on business buildings, $1,160,700 
on industrial establishments and $4,102,- 
600 on engineering contracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of in- 
dustrial disputes during December was 
less than during November, but greater 
than during December, 1920. There 
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were 
other during the month 17 strikes, in- 
volving about 2,883 workpeople with a 


time loss of 64,733 working days, as com- — 


pared with 18 strikes, 3,950 workpeople 
and 98,099 working days in November, 
1921; and 14 strikes, 1,822 workpeople 
and 20,324 working days in December, 
1920. On December 1, there were on 
record 16 strikes affecting 2,733 work- 
people. One strike was 
having commenced during December. 
One of the strikes commencing prior to 
December was reported terminated, 
leaving 16 strikes, involving about 2,458 
workpeople on record at the end of the 
month. 


Prices 


The general movement in prices dur- 
ing December was comparatively slight. 
The index number of wholesale prices 
was slightly up while the average retail 
cost of food was slightly down. 


The average cost in sixty cities of a 
family budget of twenty-nine staple 
foods was $11.00 at the beginning of De- 
cember as compared with $11.08 for No- 
vember, $14.84 for December, 1920, 
$14.73 for December, 1919, $13.65 for 
December, 1918, and $7.96 for Decem- 
ber, 1914. The chief changes for the 
month were seasonal increases in eggs 
and butter with decreases in meats and 
nearly alll the other items included. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 
The cost of food, fuel and rent was 
$21.49 at the beginning of December as 
compared with $21.60 for November, 
$25.87 for December, 1920, $23.49 for 
December, 1919, $21.64 for December, 
1918, and $14.26 for December, 1914. In 
December, 1921, food was 50 per cent 
above prices for 1913; fuel was 81 per 
cent; rent, 45 per cent; clothing, 73 per 
cent ; and sundry items, 80 per cent: all 
items averaging 61 per cent above 1913 
prices. 


In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber of 271 commodities was slightly 
higher at 230.7 for December, as com- 
pared with 227.3 for November, 290.5 


in existence at some time or — 


reported as © 
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for December, 1920, 322.7 for December, 
1919, 288.8 for December 1918, and 137.6 
for December, 1914. The principal 
changes for the month were increases in 
fodder, animals and meats, dairy pro- 
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ducts, fruits and vegetables, miscellane- 
ous metals, and raw furs, with decreases 
in textiles, iron and paints and oils. As 
compared with December, 1920, all 
groups were lower except raw furs. 


Il.—Industries and Trades during December, 1921 


Logging 


FURTHER advances were made during 

the month in the employment af- 
forded in logging camps, although the 
gains were not as pronounced as those 
recorded earlier in the season. Ontario 
operators continued to show the greatest 
expansion, but Quebec firms also were 
busier. Towards the latter part of the 
month, however, the camps at River 


* Desert and La Tuque employed slightly 


smaller staffs, while there were no 
changes at St. Jovite Station, Three 
Rivers, Louiseville and several other 
eentres. In Ontario, large numbers of 
men were again dispatched to Upper 
Ottawa points; there was also more 
activity at; Blind River and Nesterville, 
while employment at Braeside and Pem- 
broke remained stationary. On the other 
hand, camps at Haileybury and Fort 
Francis showed some curtailment in 
operation. Employment in logging in 
British Columbia continued to decline 
slightly, particularly at Alert Bay. In- 
formation respecting the month of No- 
vember which was not available for in- 
sertion in the December issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, shows that timber of all 
species scaled in British Columbia in that 
month totalled 148,714,315 feet. The 
quantity of Red Cedar scaled was larger 
than that of other species and with 
Douglas Fir formed more than 70 per 
cent of the total. 


Mining 


Mining afforded a great deal less em- 
ployment during December than in 
November, largely on account of reduced 
activity in the Nova Scotia coal fields. 
At Glace Bay there was important cur- 
tailment of operations, the mines at 
Sydney were also less busy. At Little 
Bras d’Or, Joggins Mines, Stellarton, 
Springhill, and Westville, however, 
slightly larger staffs were employed, 
while no change was noted in the situa- 
tion at Inverness. The mines at Minto, 
N.B., afforded practically the same 
volume of employment as in November. 
In Alberta, the changes were mainly 
small, although there were rather sub- 
stantial declines in staff at Drumheller 
and Coleman. At Blairmore, Commerce, 
Edmonton, Nordegg and Taber there 
were slight increases in activity, while 
a considerably larger staff was employed 
at Brule Mines. Metal mining in Ontario 
remained practically on the same level 
as during November. Gold mining at 
Timmins showed improvement, but at 
South Porcupine and Schumacher the 
situation was somewhat less favourable. 
There was a slight; increase in employ- 
ment at Cobalt. The nickel mines at 
Copper Cliff were not as busy, while 
the mines at Coniston showed no changes 
in staff. There was further slight im- 
provement in asbestos and chrome min- 
ing in Quebec, particularly at Asbestos, 
Black Lake and Coleraine. Salt mining 
at Amherstburg, Ont., showed less 
activity than in November. Gold mining 
at Stewart, B.C., showed expansion. Cop- 
per, silver, gold, and zine mining at Trail, 
Rossland, and Britannia Beach in the 
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same province also afforded more em- 
ployment, while there were nominal de- 
elines at Anyox and Surf Inlet. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The food group afforded considerably 
less employment during December than 
in the preceding month. 


Foops, This decline in activity 
TOBACCO AND was due to continued 
Liquors curtailment of canning 


operations and to reduc- 
tions in sugar and confectionery estab- 
lishments. The sugar refineries at Dart- 
mouth, N.S., continued to be partly shut 
down and employed a smaller staff than 
in November. Chocolate manufacturing 
at Halifax was at a lower level than in 
the preceding month. Employment in the 
sugar refineries and in.the chocolate and 
confectionery plants at St. John and St. 
Stephens, N.B., respectively, was in lesser 
volume than in November. The province 
of Quebec also showed decreased activity 
in the manufacture of food. At Mont- 
real, however, confectionery production 
was somewhat brisker than in November, 
but biscuit and candy making showed 
some curtailment. Sugar refining em- 
ployed a smaller number of persons, 
while flour mills maintained practically 
the same staffs as in the preceding month. 
Reduced , activity was widely reported 
in Ontario. At Brantford; London and 
Toronto, losses were recorded in the 
manufacturing of biscuits, confectionery 
and chocolates, although some of the de- 
clines were on. a small seale. Minor 
decreases in employment occurred in 
flour and other cereal mills at Keewatin 
- and Port Colborne. Canning and 
preserving factories also were less busy, 
particularly at Leamington. An im- 
portant contraction was reported in the 
production of starch at Fort William. 
In Manitoba there was a slight gain in 
activity, mainly at Winnipeg, in the 
manufacture, of flour, but confectionery 
establishments in the same centre show- 
ed curtailment. Sugar refining in Van- 
couver, B.C., employed practically the 
same staff as in November. Some shrink- 
age was reported in the employment 
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afforded in meat packing plants at Hull, 
Que., and similar establishments in 
Montreal were considerably less busy. — 
Dairying at Ottawa and Toronto re _ 
mained steady as regards employment. 
Meat packing at Toronto, on the whole, 
showed curtailment, although some firms 
reported increases. The situation in this 
industry at Peterborough remained un- 
changed. In Manitoba contraction was 
reported in meat packing plants at Win- 
nipeg. There was also, less activity at 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alta. Tobacco 
manufacturing in Montreal showed con- 
siderable curtailment at the end of the 
month, although part of the losses was 
due to temporary shutdowns for in- 
ventory-taking and repairs. At Farn- 
ham, and Quebec city, however, there 
were minor gains in the employment 
afforded in this industry. Distilled and 
malt liquor manufacturing in Montreal 
was slightly busier. The tobacco fac- 
tories at Hamilton, Ont., employed con- 
siderably smaller staffs than during No- 
vember. Distilled liquor production at 
Walkerville remained practically on the 
same level as in the preceding month. 


Considerable shrinkage was reported 
in the employment afforded in the iron 
) and steel industry dur- 


IRON AND ing December partly on 
STEEL account of numerous 
Propucts shutdowns in locomo- 


tive and other shops 
for holiday and inventory purposes. 
The rolling mills at New Glasgow, 
N.S., showed very small changes in staff 
when compared with November, although 
a slight upward tendency was in evi- 
dence. Railway car manufacturing in 
the same centre was at a standstill, the 
factories still being closed down. Ship- 
building and repairing in New Glasgow 
also was at a very low level; the ship- 
yards at Halifax, moreover, continued 
to report curtailed operations. At Syd- 
ney and Sydney Mines steel furnaces 
and rolling mills employed smaller stafts 
than during the preceding month, al- 
though some improvement was noticeable 
towards the latter part of December. 
Boiler and engine manufacturing at 
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Montmagny, Que., was less active than 
during November. Steel foundries at 
Longue Point were partly shut down at 
the end of December, although they were 
working during the greater part of the 
month. At St. John’s sewing machine 
production showed some contraction. 
Fire arm manufacturing at Brownsburg 
and Quebec was slightly more active 
than in November, particularly in the 
former centre. Steel shipbuilding in the 
province of Quebee was, on the whole, 
on a lower level than during November; 
at Montreal and Three Rivers there were 
large contractions in employment, while 
at Sorel the situation remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The closing of the 
locomotive and car shops in Montreal 
over Christmas and the New Year re- 
leased large working forces from employ- 
ment temporarily. Rolling and forging 
mills, foundries, machine, engine and 
boiler shops, and sheet metal plants in 
the same city reported considerable cur- 
tailment. The manufacture of small 
hardware, on the other hand, was slightly 
busier. Agricultural implement produc- 
tion at Terrebonne was at a lower level 
than during the preceding month. Prac- 
tically no change was reported in the 
employment, afforded in tool shops at 
Rock Island, general plant machinery 
factories at Sherbrooke and in iron and 
steel fabrication plants at Lachine. 
Machinery shops at Galt, Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont., reported almost the same 
situation as in the preceding month. 
Tron and steel fabrication at Walkerville 
employed a somewhat smaller working 
force than in November, but the same 
industry at Hamilton reported some ex- 
pansion. In the latter centre wire manu- 
facturing declined to some extent. Steel 
furnaces in Hamilton, on the whole, em- 
ployed fewer workers, increases in one 
establishment not being sufficient to 
counterbalance losses in personnel in an- 
other. The railroad shops at London, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Kingston, Stratford, 
and Toronto were wholly or partially 
closed over Christmas and the New Year, 
although earlier in December they had 
employed practically their ordinary 
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working force. Shipbuilding at King- 
ston, Midland and Port Arthur showed 
further curtailment in operations. Agri- 
cultural implement plants at Brantford, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Smith’s Falls re- 
ported increases, but, there were decreases 
in staff at Orillia. Emgine and boiler 
manufacturers on the whole reported 


‘reduced activity, there being slight de- 


clines at Brantford and Toronto. Some 
expansion occurred in the employment 
afforded in foundries and machine 
shops at Oshawa, but at Brantford and 
Toronto the situation was less favourable 
than in November. Small hardware 
factories at Brockville were somewhat 
busier, but at Hamilton and Ingersoll 
there were minor reductions in staff. 
Automobile manufacturing, on the whole, 
employed larger working forces than for 
several months past, improvement being 
reported at Ford, Oshawa, St. Catharines 
and in some Walkerville factories. One 
plant at Walkerville, however, showed 
considerable fluctuation in employment 
and at the end of the month it was em- 
ploying only about ten per cent of its 
November staff. At) Windsor and Chat- 
ham also there was slightly less activity. 
The production of heating appliances 
at Guelph and London eased off to some 
extent, but there was a minor increase 
in employment at Toronto. Iron pipe 
factories at Guelph were considerably 
less busy. The rolling mills at Sault 
Ste. Marie registered contraction, while 
the same industry at Toronto, employed 
a somewhat larger working force than 
in November. Firms producing stamped 
and enamel ware in Toronto were busier 
than for several months. Forging mills 
at Oshawa and Swansea were not as 
fully employed as in November. In 
Manitoba there was also less activity in 
the iron and steel industry on the whole; 
the rolling mills at Selkirk reported 
only about thirty per cent of its Novem- 
ber staff and there was also a drop in 
production in structural iron and steel 
fabrication at Winnipeg. Ship build- 
ing in British Columbia showed a further 
falling off at Vancouver, while the situa- 
tion in Victoria remained unchanged. 


\ 
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Manufacturers of copper articles at 
Montreal employed larger working forces 
at the end of December 
than during November, 
although in the early 
part of the month their 
staffs were considerably 
reduced. Firms producing brass, bronze 
and copper goods in the same city re- 
ported varying conditions, increases in 
some establishments being offset by de- 
clines in others. Jewellery manufactur- 
ing at Montreal employed more workers 
than in the preceding month, but at 
Sherbrooke there was less activity in 
such factories. Tin and aluminum fac- 
tories at Maisonneuve and Shawinigan 
Falls respectively were busier. The pro- 
duction of brass, bronze and copper 
articles at Hamilton, Toronto and Sarnia, 
Ont., was in greater volume than during 
November. Nickel refining at Copper 
Cliff and Port Colborne showed a falling 
off. Aluminum factories in Toronto em- 
ployed larger staffs, and _ silverware 
manufacturing in the same city remained 
on the same level as in November. At 
Anyox, B.C., slight improvement oecur- 
red in copper smelting and refining. 


NON-FERROUS 
METAL 


Further improvement was recorded in 
the leather group during December, al- 


though the expansion 
LEATHER was hardly as pro- 
AND RUBBER nounced as in previous 
Propucts months. Boot and shoe 


manufacturers in Mont- 
real almost without exception, employed 
larger staffs than in November. There 
were also, increases in employment in the 
same industry at Quebee and St. Hya- 
cinthe. Harness and saddlery makers in 
Montreal, however, were somewhat less 
busy. In Ontario the situation was more 
favourable also, footwear factories at 
Galt and London reporting larger work- 
ing forces than during November. Tan- 
neries at Toronto and London, on the 
other hand, showed some falling off in 
production, though there was a slight 
improvement in the situation at Kitch- 
ener. Rubber manufacturing was some- 
what more active than in the preceding 
month. Rubber footwear factories at 
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Granby and St. Jerome employed more 
help than in November. The production 
of fountain pens at Montreal eased off 
somewhat. In Ontario there was further 
expansion, some increases in employment 
being reported in rubber footwear estab- 
lishments at Guelph, Merritton and 
Kitchener. Tire factories at Guelph and 
Kitchener also showed expansion, but at 
Toronto there was a minor drop in pro- 
duction. Firms manufacturing rubber 
and elastic goods at Toronto and Bow- 
manville employed more help than for 
several months. 


Contraction continued to be registered 
in the lumber group during December, 
although the declines in 
employment in sawmills 
were somewhat less pro- 
nounced than in October 
and November. At Plaster Rock, N.B., 
there was a minor gain in employ- 
ment at the sawmills. In the pro- 
vince of Quebec rather slight de- 
clines were recorded in sawmills at St. 
Pacome, Sayabec, Breakeyville, Quebec, 
and Hull, but at Montreal and Sorel in- 
creased activity was imdicated. Furni- 
ture factories at Beauharnois and 
Cowanville reported no change in the 
situation. In Ontario the reductions in 
sawmills were on a larger seale than 
elsewhere. At Arnprior, Fort Francis, 


LUMBER 
PrRopucts 


Pembroke, Rockland and Keewatin there | 


were considerable decreases in activity. 
Box and container manufacturing at 
Toronto also declined, and furniture 
manufacturing at Brantford and Strat- 
ford eased off to some extent. At New- 
market the furniture industry employed 
a slightly larger number of persons. 
There was no change in the employment 
afforded in the manufacture of sporting 
goods in Toronto. Carriage manu- 
facturing at Chatham and Orillia was 
on a Slightly lower level. The produc- 
tion of washing machines and wringers 
at; London was in somewhat lesser volume 
than in November. Sawmilling opera- 
tions at The Pas, Man., were consider- 
ably curtailed. Contractions in lumber 
mills were indicated also in British 
Columbia, particularly at Fraser Mills, 
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Golden and Vancouver. Practically no, 
change in the situation was reported at 
Chemainus and Wardner. Musical in- 
strument, manufacturing at Montreal 
afforded slightly more employment, and 
some establishments at Toronto were 
busier. Other large factories in the 
latter center, however, reported tempor- 
ary shutdowns over the Christmas sea- 
son. 


A more favourable movement was in- 
dicated in the pulp and paper group 
than in the preceding 


PULP AND month, there being in-: 
PAPER | creased activity, partic- 
PRODUCTS ularly in the early part 


; of December. In Nova 
Scotia more employment was afforded 
ir paper mills at Liverpool, but 
at Murray there was a decline in 
the number of workers’ employed. 
In New Brunswick there was a 
downward tendency, large reductions 
being indicated at Bathurst, Chatham 
and St. John. Firms in the province 
of Quebec also, showed some curtailment 
of operations. At Three Rivers, Cap 
Magdelaine and Bagotiville the reductions 
were particularly large, but, on the 
other hand, slightly improved conditions 
were indicated at Hull, Chicoutimi, Kast 
Angus and La Tuque. In Ontario some 
expansion was indicated especially at 
Cornwall, Ottawa, Iroquois Falls, Stur- 
geon Falls and Smooth Rock Falls. At 
Sault Ste. Marie and Thorold, however, 
the downward tendency was in evidence 
in the employment afforded in paper 
mills. Printing and publishing at To- 
ronto also reported less activity. Im- 
provement was indicated in printing and 
publishing in Winnipeg, although some 
firms were hardly as busy as in Novem- 
ber. In Saskatchewan printing shops in 
Regina and Saskatoon maintained prac- 
tically the same staffs as in the preceding 
month. In Alberta there was a minor 
increase in the employment afforded by 
some firms at Edmonton, but Calgary 
reported a slight falling off in the print- 
ing business. In British Columbia the 
situation in paper mills remained station- 
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ary, declines in activity at Ocean Falls 
being very largely counterbalanced by 
increases at Powell River. Printing and 
publishing at Vancouver and Victoria 
showed improvement. 


The textile industries were somewhat 
quieter during December than in No- 
vember, some branches 
of the trade being af- 
fected slightly by be- 
tween season inactivity 
and holidays. Cotton manufacturing in 
New Brunswick afforded more employ- 
ment, mainly at Marysville and Mill- 
town, while at St. John there was a 
minor reduction. A more favourable 
situation was indicated in cotton and 
knitting factories at Yarmouth and 
Truro, N.S. In Quebec province con- 
siderably more employment was reported 
in cotton mills at Montreal, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Magog, Montmorency Falls 
and Valleyfield. Thread manufacturing 
at Montreal showed a small increase in 
production and at St. John’s there was 
more activity. Woollen mills at Sher- 
brooke reported a minor decline in em- 
ployment, while the silk goods factories 
in the same centre reported practically 
the same staff as in November. The 
production of felt goods at Lachute Mills 
was somewhat quieter. At St. Hyacinthe 
there was a slight contraction in the em- 
ployment afforded in knitting mills. 
Corset manufacturing at Quebec showed 
a considerable falling off towards the 
latter part of the month, the factories 
being partially closed down. Earlier in 
December however, practically the same 
staffs as in November were employed. 
In the garment industry varying condi- 
tions were reported in Montreal; some 
manufacturers of women’s clothing were 
a great deal busier, but, there were slight 
declines in employment in other fac- 
tories. Men’s clothing establishments in 
the same centre were decidedly slacker, 
as were also men’s furnishings factories 
at St. John’s. In Ontario also the situa- 
tion on the whole was somewhat less 
favourable. Cotton mills at) Hamilton 
in some instances were busier, but in 
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others there were temporary shutdowns 
over Christmas and the New Year. At 
Welland there was a falling off in pro- 
duction in cotton goods, but at Cornwall 
there was a minor increase in activity. 
The woollen factories at Toronto afforded 
more employment; the same is true also 
for Hespeler and Peterborough. On the 
other hand, the Almonte woollen mills 
indicated slightly smaller staffs than in 
November and at Preston the factories 
were partially closed. Contrary tenden- 
cies were evidenced by manufacturers 
of knitted goods in different centres. 
At Toronto there was a decided falling 
off in production due to some extent to 
partial shutdown over the holidays; at 
Hamilton, on the other hand, consider- 
ably more activity was indicated. The 
Brantford, Galt and Dunnville knitting 
~ mills were less busy, but more favourable 
conditions were indicated at Paris; while 
at Woodstock the situation remained un- 
changed. Men’s garment factories at 
Toronto maintained practically the same 
staffs as during November; at Hamilton 
however a temporary shutdown released 
from employment a large number of 
men’s clothing workers. Some curtail- 
ment of staffs was indicated in this trade 
at London. Men’s furnishing factories 
at Toronto and Kitchener also were less 
busy. The same was true also of wo- 
men’s clothing factories in Toronto. 
Carpet makers at Guelph and Toronto 
employed larger staffs. The production 
of bedding in the latter city was at a 
lower level than in November. Prac- 
tically no change was indicated in con- 
ditions among cordage workers at Brant- 
ford, but at Welland this industry was 
less busy. Garment factories at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., absorbed a rather larger 
number of persons than during the pre- 
ceding month.. 


Oil refineries at Montreal maintained 
the same staffs as during November. At 
Dartmouth, N.S., Sarnia, 
MISCELLANEOUS Ont., and Ioco, B.C., 
PRopuCcTS however, there were in- 
creases in employment 

in oil refineries. There was a slight fall- 


— 
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ing off in carbide production at Welland, 
Ont. Cyanamid factories at Niagara 
Falls, however, were busier. At Toronto 
the manufacture of baking powder af- 
forded considerably less employment. 
Explosive manufacturing at Montreal 
eased off somewhat. There was also a 


decline in the production of paints and 


varnishes in the same centre. At To- 
ronto soap factories were closed down, 
partly for inventories, at the close of 
December. Light, heat and power plants 
at Montreal were considerably less busy 
although some improvement was in- 
dicated towards the latter part of the 
month. In Ontario electric current 
plants also, employed more help, partic- 
ularly at Toronto. At Winnipeg such 
establishments were not as busy as in 
November. On the other hand, at Van- 
couver electric companies added to their 
payrolls. Electrical apparatus manu- 
facturing at Montreal was more active 
than in the preceding months. Ontario 
firms on the whole, however, indicated 
contraction although there was increased 
activity at St. Catharines. The declines 
were particularly pronounced at Hamil- 
ton and Toronto, while the Stratford 
factories showed only a minor reduction 
in employment. Glass manufacturing 
at Montreal employed larger staffs in 
December than for several months past. 
Cement factories in the same city re- 
ported a large contraction in employ- 
ment. Minor gains in production were 
indicated in glass manufacturing at 
Hamilton and Toronto, but an insignif- 
icant reduction occurred at Wallaceburg. 
At Port Colborne and Belleville smaller 
staffs were recorded by cement plants 
than in the preceding month. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, 
and Canadian National railways again 
reported considerable contraction in the 
employment afforded on railroad con- 
struction, including maintenance of way. 
At the end of December they had over 
7,700 fewer men in their working forces 
than at the end of the preceding month. 
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The declines were particularly large at 
the beginning of the month under re- 
view, but they were reported in greater 
or lesser degree each week in December. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway released 
approximately 4,500 persons from em- 
ployment; the Canadian National Rail- 
‘ways employed 3,000 fewer workers while 
the Grand Trunk Railway let out 250 
men. Quebee and Ontario suffered 
especially heavy losses, but practically all 
districts shared in the decline. 

Employment as indicated by the value 
of the building permits issued in 56 cities 
showed an increase during November as 
compared with October, the value having 
risen from $9,248,469 in the latter month 
to, $10,958,066 in November, an expansion 
of over 18 per cent. The most decided 
gains occurred in Quebee Province. Con- 
tractors in every section of the country, 
with very few exceptions, employed con- 
siderably smaller staffs. In Nova Scotia 
decreases in the number of persons en- 
gaged on construction work were re- 
ported at Halifax and other centres. In 
New Brunswick there was also less ac- 
tivity particularly in St. John. In the 
provinee of Quebec, Montreal and Sher- 
brooke firms as well as those in other 
cities also reduced their staffs. In On- 
tario slightly increased activity occurred 
at Windsor, but all other centres, notably 
Toronto, Hamilton, London and King- 
ston, afforded less employment in build- 
ing. Public highway construction in 
Ontario also released a large number of 
men. The downward tendency evidenced 
by employment in construction in the 
eastern centres was noted also, at western 
points. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways during December were 
$8,475,328 as compared with $10,742,852 
in November. Information respecting 
the month of November, which was not 
available for insertion in the December 
issue of the LABouR GAZETTE, shows that 
the earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway during November were $18,- 
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787,679 as compared with $22,089,624 
in the preceding month and with $23,- 
799,146 in November, 1920. During 
December the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National railways 
in operation, including general offices, 
trainmen, engine crews, station. employ- 
ees, sleeping, parlour and dining car 
employees reported a net decline of ap- 
proximately 2,700 workers. The Cana- 
dian National Railways released prac- 
tically 1,600 of these persons, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway let out over 850 
workers, while the Grand Trunk Railway 
employed over 200 less persons than in 
November. All provinces except the 
Maritimes shared in these losses, those 
in the Prairie provinces and Ontario, 
however, being especially pronounced. 
Electric railways also were less busy 
than in the preceding month, notably in 
Montreal and Toronto, though there was 
also a decline in employment on a smaller 
seale in Ottawa, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Edmonton. At Vancouver and Victoria, 
however, slightly more activity was in- 
dicated. Longshore and stevedoring work 
at Quebee and Ontario ports showed a 
considerable falling off, but the opening 
of the winter ports in the Maritime pro- 
vinces caused employment in that section 
of the country to be greatly improved. 


Trade 


The usual Christmas expansion was 
evidenced in retail trade during Decem- 
ber, although some establishments did 
not increase their working forces as 
largely as usual and towards the end 
of the month there was a considerable 
falling off in activity. Enlarged working 
forces were reported in stores in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Ottawa, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. Other centres in many in- 
stances indicated gains on a smaller scale. 


Wholesale trade continued to afford 


slightly less employment, particularly in 
Montreal. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the month of December, 1921, with texts of Boards’ Reports 


URING the month of December the 
Department received reports from 
three Boards established to deal with 
disputes between (1) the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
certain of its employees, being engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen; (2) 
the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Limited, and certain of its 
employees, being motormen, conductors, 
shopmen, etc., members of Local Divi- 
sions Nos. 101, 109 and 134, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, and (3) 
the International Transit Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, 
barn employees and interlocker signal- 
men, members of Local Division No. 850, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Ame- 
rica. 

One application was received for the 
establishment of a Board and further ap- 
pointments were made in connection 
with an application which was received 
during November. 


Application Received 


During the month of December an ap- 
plication was received for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation from the employees of the 
Dominion Coal Company, Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company and the Acadia 
Coal Company, the leading coal mining 


companies of Nova Scotia, being mem- 
bers of District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America. A Board was es- 
tablished composed as follows: Mr. U. E. 
Gillen, Toronto; Colonel W. E. Thomp- 


son, Halifax; and Mr. James Ling, New 


Waterford, N.S. The employing com- 
panies are members of the British Hm- 
pire Steel Corporation, and, having 
failed to name a person for appointment 
to the Board, Colonel Thompson was, on. 
December 27, appointed by the then 


Minister of Labour, Honourable G. D. 


Robertson. Messrs. Thompson and Ling, 
being unable to agree on a chairman, Mr. 
Gillen was appointed on January 6, by 
the Honourable James Murdock, who 
had a few days previously assumed the 
portfolio of the Department of Labour 
in succession to the Honourable Mr. Ro- 
bertson. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of December, Mr. 
W. F. O’Connor, K.C., Ottawa, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Board estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between 
the Hull Electric Campany and certain 
of its employees, being members of Divi- 
sion No. 591, Amalgamated Association: 
of Street and Hlectric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. The appointment 
was made by the Minister in the absence: 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two Board members, Messrs. Kel- 
ley and Bancroft. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and its engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen. 





REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with 
-the dispute between the Algoma 
Steel Corporation and certain of its 
employees, being engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen. The Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. W. 
EK. Segsworth, chairman, and Messrs. 
J. E. Irving and U. HE. McFadden, 
nominees of the company and employees 
respectively. Mr. James Murdock, who 
was first nominated by the employees as 
their representative on the Board found 
it necessary to resign and Mr. McFadden 
was appointed in his stead. The report 
was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
McFadden, and contained certain re- 
commendations as to settlement of the 
dispute. It also expressed favour of the 
company’s decision to reduce the wages 
of their employees in view of the recluc- 
tion which had been reported in the cost 
of living. Mr. McFadden, while signing 
the report, added a note dissenting on 
the latter point. Mr. Irving, although 
concurring substantially with these find- 
ings, presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
December 19th, 1921. 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir :— 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you in the mat- 
ter of a dispute between the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and certain 
of its employees, being engineers, fire- 
men, conductors and brakemen (here- 
inafter called the transport workers), 
was convened at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, on the afternoon of December 
15th, 1921. 


There appeared before the Board, 
George K. Wark, representing the men, 
and J. D. Jones, representing the Com- 
pany. A. R. Kerr, E. DeCourey and 
M. 8. Lowry also gave evidence for the 
men. 

Two public and several private meet- 
ings of the Board were held on December 
15th, 16th and 17th. 

Both parties appearing before the 
Board were in agreement regarding the 
facts and showed every disposition to 
give the Board all the information in 
their possession bearing on the case. 
They also discussed the various phases of 
the dispute in frankness and good 
temper, but no agreement could be ar- 
rived at. 

The facts appear to be as follows: 

On November Ist, 1920, the following 
agreement was entered into between the 
parties to this dispute : 


Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
November Ist, 1920. 


‘MEMORANDUM REGARDING RATES OF PAY FOR 
ENGINEERS, FIREMEN, CONDUCTORS AND 
BRAKEMEN EMPLOYED IN THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 


The wage rates of Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors and Brakemen in the Transportation 
Department will remain the same as those paid 
to similar classes employed in the Algoma Cen- 
tral Railway Yard at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The rates of the above classes of employees 
in the Transportation Department will be 
changed as the rates of similar men in the 
Algoma Central Yard at Sault Ste. Marie are 
changed, any such changes becoming effective 
on the first day of any month in which these 
changes may be decided by the Algoma Central 
Railway or the Canadian Railway Wage Board. 

Straight time will be paid for all time worked 
in excess of the usual working hours up to 12 
hours, and time and a half will be paid for 
time worked in excess of 12 hours, although if 
at any time during the period of this agreement 
any general change in the system of pay for 
overtime should be made as affecting a major- 
ity of the men employed in other departments 
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of the Plant, any such general change will ap- 
ply also to Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and 
Brakemen in the Transportation Department. 


The usual hours of work will be as may be 
mutually arranged from time to time, it being 
the intention that the present 8 hour basis be 
continued. 


This agreement is to remain in effect for a 
period of one year from November Ist, 1920, 
that is, to November Ist, 1921. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


(Sgd.) C. E. DuNcaN, 
General Superintendent. 


(Sgd.) Jno. J. BuRKE, 
Sup ’t. Transportation. 


For the Trainmen: 
M. S. Lowry 
A. R. KERR 
H. HUGHES 
J. McMILLAN 
HE. DECouRCY 
T. SmitTH 


Early in January, 1921, the plant 
being closed down for lack of orders, the 
officials of the company had a general 
meeting with the men and explained 
that in order to get business they would 
have to lower the price of their product, 
and if they were to operate without loss 
they would have to make an all round 
cut in wages of 17.6 per cent. Failing 
this the plant would have to remain shut 
down. The majority of the men with 
whom there was no agreement agreed to 
the cut. Some of the transport workers 
were at the meeting but took no part 
in it. 

Early in January, 1921, however, and 
before the 22nd, the transport workers 
held several meetings with Mr. Duncan 
and Mr. Burke. At these meetings the 
men protested against the eut, but were 
told that if they did not accept, the 
plant would remain closed. They finally 
went to work but delivered to Mr. Dun- 
can and Mr. Jones in person a protest 
in writing of which the following is a 
copy: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
January 22nd, 1921. 


We, the undersigned trainmen and engineers, 
who signed Memorandum regarding rates of 
pay for engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen, employed in the Transportation De- 
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partment of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, on the Ist of November, 1920, hereby 
submit the following offer: 

In order to permit the continuance of the 
Corporation’s operations we agree to accept 
temporarily the proposed reduced rate of wages. 
for the Transportation employees, viz., 17.6 
per cent without prejudice to our rights under 
said Memorandum bearing date the lst Novem- 
ber, 1920, and signed by C. E. Duncan, General 
Superintendent, and John J. Burke, Superin-. 
tendent Transportation. 


For THE TRAINMEN: 
M. S. Lowry 
A. R. KERR 
H. HuGHEs 
J. McMILLAN 
EK. DECourcY 
T. SmiTH 


The result of these meetings with the 

men was that on January the 22nd there 
was a general cut in wages of 17.6 per 
eent which included the transport 
workers. 
_ About the middle of March the plant 
shut down owing to lack of orders. In 
April the Company was negotiating for 
a definite order and called a general 
meeting of the men and informed them 
that if the Company were to take the 
order offered they would have to make 
another general cut of 10 per cent, and 
left it with the men as to whether the 
Company should accept the order at the 
reduced price and start the plant or re- 
main shut down. The transport workers 
were at the general meeting. The men 
agreed to accept the cut, the transport 
workers protesting but not in writing. 

The plant started May 1st, 1921, un- 
der the 10 per cent cut, the transport 
men going to work with the others. 

On the first day of September another 
cut of 10 per cent was made. There was 
no general meeting with the men pre- 
vious to this eut, but the men were con- 
sulted in groups through their foremen 
and the officials of the Company. The 
transport workers again protested in 
writing, but kept on working at the 
reduced wage. 

The rates of pay and the working con- 
ditions were not altered during the per- 
iod November 1st, 1920, to October 31st, 
1921, on the Algoma Central Railway. 
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During the month of September the 
transport workers apphed to the 
Minister for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. So much for the facts. 


The Company justifies its actions on 
the grounds: 

(1) That the actions of the men in 
going to work and the terms of the let- 
ter of protest constituted a consent on 
their part to a cancellation of the con- 
tract. : 

(2) That if the plant were to run 
without loss the general cuts made were 
necessary and that the best interests of 
the men and the community at large 
would be served by making the cut, not- 
withstanding the agreement with the 
transport workers. 

(3) That it was unjust to reduce the 
pay of the majority of the men who had 
no agreement without reducing the pay 
of the transport workers who had an 
agreement. 

The transport workers maintain: 

(1) That the agreement was broken 
without their consent, 

(2) That ‘‘consideration should be 
given to the matter of whether or not a 
reduction in wages is justifiable at this 
time and under existing circumstances.”’ 

As to the first contention of each of 
the parties it is not the function of this 
Board to construe the exact legal rights 
of the parties, but it seems clear from 
the evidence that the men believe the 
agreement was in force up to October 
31st, 1921. 

As to the second contention of each of 
the parties, evidence produced before the 
Board justifies the opimion that the Com- 
pany could not operate without a loss 
unless the reductions were made. Con- 
sideration has been given as to whether 
a reduction was justified at this time and 
under the existing circumstances, and 
the Board is of the opimion that, in 
view of the decrease in the cost of living 
as shown by figures recently published 
by the Ontario Government and the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa, and 
in view of the falling prices of the 
product of the steel plant, the reductions 
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would be justified as apart from 
agreement. 

The third contention of the Company 
appears to be unsound as the existence 
of the agreement differentiated between 
the majority of the men and the trans- 
port workers. 


the 


The transport workers ask for back 
pay under the agreement, beimg the 
difference between the wages actually 
received by them respectively during the 
period between the 22nd day of January, 
1921, and October 31st, 1921, and 
what their wages would have been for 
the time during which they worked, un- 
der the rates provided for in the agree- 
ment. 

Every effort was made to bring the 
parties to an agreement and suggestions 
made to both parties, but without any re- 
sult. Afiter the last sitting of the Board 
the representative of the men offered to 
accept in settlement an amount less than 
their full claim under the agreement, 
but without prejudice to ther full 
rights under the agreement if their offer 
was not accepted. The Company main- 
tained that they did not owe the trans- 
port workers any part of their claim. 


In considering what settlement the 
Board could recommend, the Board ob- 
serves that the agreement terminated on 
October 31st, 1921, and the men ask for 
their contractual rights under the agree- 
ment. In view of these facts the Board 
is of the opinion that this dispute is of 
such a nature that the parties should 
appeal to courts competent to settle 
their respective rights as a matter of 
law. 

(Sed.) W. E. SzeaswortH, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Urtan McFappen. 


Uriah McFadden joims in this report 
with the exception that he is of the 
opinion that the decrease in the cost of 
living at Sault Ste. Marie particularly 
has not been such as to justify the re- 
duction of wages made by the employ- 
ers. 

(Sed.) Urtan McoFappen. 
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Minority Report 


Toronto, Ontario, 
Dee, 22nd, 1921. 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir :— 

Cireumstances over which I had no 
control called me away from Sault Ste. 
Marie after all the evidence had been 
heard in the matter of the dispute be- 
tween the transport workers in the mills 
of the steel plant of Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, and the Corporation. 
Before leaving it was arranged between 
the chairman of the Board and the mem- 
bers that the Board would convene at 
Toronto in the absence of Mr. McFadden 
for the purpose of considering the 
Board’s report. 

At the adjourned meeting to-day at 
Toronto, I have had the opportunity of 
reading the report signed by the chair- 
man and my brother member, Mr. Me- 
Fiadden, and of discussing the matter 
further with the Chairman. 

I concur substantially with the state- 
ment of facts as set out in the majority 
report of the Board, and absolutely con- 
eur in the opinion that a Court of Law is 
the proper tribunal to determine the 
rights of the parties in a dispute such as 
we have before us in this matter. 

But dealing with the matter on its 
merits, I have reached the conclusion 
that the claim of the employees should 
be denied. 

I am of the opinion that a Board of 
Conciliation, when enquiring into the 
dispute ‘‘and into the right settlement 
thereof,’’ should do so quite indepen- 
dent of the legal rights of the parties 
under agreements in somewhat the same 
manner ag the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners determine what is a ‘ ‘reason- 
able rate’’, and the Railway Board has 
held, in several cases, that in that en- 
quiry existing agreements between the 
parties are not to be considered. (See 
C.P.R. Co. and Spanish River Poe: 
Mills vs. Algoma Eastern R. Co.—C.R.C. 
Decision, Vol. 8, No. 785. ) 
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Dealing with the dispute in this mat- 
ter on this basis I am of the opinion that 
the several cuts in the rates of wages 
complaimed of were per se just. 

However, if agreements should be eon- 
sidered, I am of the opinion that the 
employees have no just complaint, for 
the reason that they expressly agreed to 
accept the said several cuts in the rates 
of wages. It will observed, respecting 
the agreement of November 1st, 1920, 
that it imposed no obligation on the Com- 
pany to keep the plant running, nor to 
pay the men during shut-downs. This 
agreement was modified in respect of the 
rate of wages by the writing dated 22nd 
January, 1921, signed by the represent- 
atives of the transport workers and im- 
pliedly consented to by the Company in 
keeping these men at work, copy of 
which writing is incorporated in the 
majority report of this Board, In that 
writing the men say ‘“in order to permit 
the continuance of the C orporation’s 
operations we agree to accept temporar- 
ily the proposed reduced rate of wages 
for the transportation employees, viz., 
17.6 per cent without prejudice to our 
rights under said Memorandum bearing 
date the 1st November, 1920.’’ This 
writing cannot be construed to mean 
that the men did two such inconsistent 
things as to accept the reduced rates for 
any period, and at the same time re- 
served their right to the higher rates for 
the same period. It is clear that during 
whatever period of time is embraced in 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ temporarily’’ 
as used in the writing, the men were en. 
titled to only the reduced rate of wages. 
The word ‘‘temporarily’’ is a relative 
word and may embrace almost any 
period of time according to the circum- 
stances. I construe the writing to mean 
that the men, because they contemplated 
the conditions might change for the bet- 
ter, reserved to themselves the right to 
notify the Company, if and when such 
improved conditions did take place, that 
their acceptance of the reduced rate was 
at an end, amd that thereafter they 
would demand the higher rates. As this 
reservation was conditional on improved 
conditions, the right of notification 
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never accrued, as conditions got worse 
instead of better, moreover, the men, by 
verbally notifying the Company, at the 
time of the cut in May, that they would 
continue to work under the terms of the 
writing above referred to, and again in 
September by their similar writing, 1m- 
pliedly notified the Company, in my 
opinion, that they did not consider that 
the time embraced in the meaning of the 
word ‘‘temporarily’’ had expired. 
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I conclude therefore that the men, 
having expressly agreed to accept the 
reduced rate, ‘‘in order to permit the 
continuance of the Corporation’s opera- 
tions’’ or, in other words, in order that 
they themselves might have employment, 
have no just complaint on the merits. 


(Sg¢d.) J. E. Irvine, 
Member of Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, and its motormen, conductors, shopmen, etc. 


A REPORT was received from the 
Board established to deal with 
the dispute between the British Co- 


lumbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, 


shopmen, etc., members of Local Di- 
visions Nos. 101, 109 and 134, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 
In this case the application was received 
from the company. A Board was estab- 
lished composed as follows: Mr. H. C. 
Ditmars, chairman, and Messrs. A. G. 
McCandless and R. P. Pettipiece, 
nominees of the company and employees 
respectively. The report was signed by 
the chairman and Mr. McCandless and 
expressed the opinion that the company 
was justified in reducing the wages of 
their employees. Certain recommenda- 
tions were made concerning changes in 
working conditions. Mr. Pettipiece did 
not concur in these findings and pre- 
sented a minority report. Advices re- 
ceived show that the findings of the 
Board were not agreeable to both 
parties, but negotiations were re-opened 
and an adjustment effected. 


Report of Board. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of 
differences between The British Co- 
lumbia Electric Railway Company, 


Limited, and The Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, re- 
presented by Local Division No. 101, 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Local Division No. 109, of Victoria, 
British Columbia, and Local Divi- 
sion No. 134, of New Westminster, 
British Columbia, comprising em- 
ployees of the various departments 
of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited. 


To the Honourable Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed in the above mat- 
ter, consisting of Mr. W. C. Ditmars, 
Chairman, and Mr. A. G. McCandless 
(employers), and Mr. R. P. Pettipiece 
(employees), begs to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The Board met first on November 8th, 
1921, when the company was re- 
presented by Mr. W. G. Murrin, As- 
sistant General Manager, and Mr. Wm. 
Saville, General Secretary of the Com- 
pany, while Mr. W. H. Cottrell, Mr. F. 
A. Hoover and others appeared for the 
men. , 

After the members of the Board had | 
been sworn in by J. W. Prescott, J. P., 
Mr. Murrin gave a general outline of 
the dispute, and, as it was apparent to 
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the Board that it would be impossible 
to get the two parties to the dispute to- 
gether, they proceeded at once to take 
evidence. 

Regular sittings of the Board, at 
which all members were present, were 
held on the following dates: November 
, Sth, oth,” 10th, 11th) 15th, “T6th,;* 17th, 
18th, 19th, 21st, 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
28th, 29th, and 380th. 

There was an adjournment from the 
llth to the 15th of November, to allow 
the men further time to prepare their de- 
fence. 

According to records in our hands, 
the company made application for the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation on October 4th, for 
the purpose of considering the following 
points : 


(1) Proposed reduction of fifteen per 
cent in wages. 
(2) Wages and conditions governing 
the operation of one-man cars. 
(3) Abolition of extra payment to 
motormen and conductors, for 
Sunday and holiday work. 
Amendment of working condi- 
tions of agreement, dated 5th 
November, 1919. 


(4) 


The question of the reduction of wages 
being considered the most important 
point at issue, it was decided to deal 
with that first. The company submitted 
avast quantity of data, charts, ete., and 
sought to show that they were justified 
in asking for the said fifteen per cent 
reduction in wages for the following 
reasons: 


(1) That the cost of living, as shown 
by the Labour Gazette, had 
fallen from $25.72 in October of 
1920, when the last adjustment 
of wages was made, to $20.67 in 


October of 1921, a decrease of’ 


1914 per cent. 

That, as former wage adjust- 
ments and inereases had been 
based on the increase in the cost 
of living, then wages should be 
lowered as the cost of living is 
decreased. | 


(2) 
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(3) That the wage rates at present 
paid by the company are higher 
than those generally paid by 
other street railway companies. 


That the wage rates at present 
paid by the company are higher 
than those paid in other trades 
in this province for a similar 
class of labour. 


That wages generally in this 
province have been reduced with- 
in the last year from twenty to 
forty per cent. 


(4) 


(5) 


The men opposed any reduction being 
made in wages at the present time, 
claiming that, while living costs had de-’ 
creased, they were still little or no bet- 
ter off than in pre-war times, when the 
purchasing power of their money was 
so much greater; that they were still re- 
ceiving little more thaa a living wage, 
and that they had established a higher 
standard of living which should not be 
altered. Their contentions were gsup- 
ported by ecnsiderable evidence consist- 
ing of charts and statements. 


The hearing of the evidence was com- 
pleted on November 22nd, 1921, and, 
after due consideration, the Board found 
that it was impossible to come to a 
unanimous decision on the question of 
wage reduction. A majority of the 
Board, however, were of the opinion 
that the company was justified in ask- 
ing for a fifteen per cent reduction, but 
they did not agree that so drastic a cut 
should be made at this time. They felt 
that any reduction necessary should be 
made as easy as possible tor the men, 
and that they should keep pace as nearly 
as possible with the rate increases made 
previously. They are, therefore, pre- 
pared to recommend that a general re- 
duction of ten per cent (10%) be made 
on alll wages, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned, as and from December Ist next. 

In arriving at this decision, we have 
taken the following factors into con- 


sideration and have based our findings 
accordingly ; 


(a) Supply and demand. 
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(b) The decrease in the cost of living. 

(c) Wages paid locally for a like 
class of labour. 

(d) Wages paid street car employees 
in other Canadian cities. 


Suppty AND DemaANnp :—We find that, 
while there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in the city and locality at the 
present time, the company is restricted 
to some extent from going into the open 
market for its employees, on account of 
its agreement with the association or 
union. On this account, the law of sup- 
ply and demand does not govern to a 
great extent. 


DECREASE IN Cost or Livina: — We 
believe that the company has established 
beyond a doubt the fact that there has 
been a very considerable reduction in 
the cost of living, not only in Vancouver, 
but throughout the whole of Canada. 
According to the Labour Gazette, the 
peak of living costs was reached in June 
of 1920, since when there has been a 
steady decline until August of this 
year, when there was a slight upward 
tendency. The net decrease during the 
period between June, 1920, and October 
of this year, amounts to twenty-seven 
per cent (27%). We also availed our- 
selves of certain local information, and 
satisfied ourselves that the general ten- 
dency of prices of all food commodities, 
fuel and wearing apparel, is downwards, 
and we believe that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has risen during the 
last year by at least twenty per cent. 


Waces Pain Locatty For A LIKE 
Cuass or Lasour: — Statements and 
evidence submitted by the company, as 
well as a certain amount of local in- 
formation gathered by the Board, con- 
vince us that the general trend of wages 
is downward, and that other industries 
in this city are paying a considerably 
lower scale of wages for all classes of 
labour, from skilled mechanics down- 
ward to common labour. 


WAGES PAID STREET CAR EMPLOYEES IN 
Oruer Crrres :—The evidence submitted 
went to show that motormen and conduc- 
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tors employed by: the company were 
with one or two minor exceptions, re- 
ceiving the highest wages paid anywhere 
in Canada, the rates paid in Hastern 
Canada being much lower than paid 
here, while the cost of living in eastern 
cities is somewhat higher. 

Taking all of the above points into 
consideration, and weighing carefully all 
the evidence submitted by both parties, 
we are of the opinion that the company 
is justified in asking for a reduction in 
wages, and we beg to recommend as 
above. 


TRAIN DESPATCHERS :—We also beg to 
recommend that no change be made at 
present in train despatchers’ salaries, 
and that they remain as provided for in 
supplementary agreement effective Oc- 
tober 1st, 1920. The duties of these _ 
men are most exacting and they are 
charged with grave responsibilities, and 
we feel that the present salaries are not 
too high for the services rendered. 

We further recommend that the fol- 
lowing alterations be made in working 
conditions set forth in agreement be- 
tween the Association and the men, 
dated 5th November, 1919, and supple- 
mentary agreement, effective Ist Octo 
ber, 1920, viz. :— 


WAGE SCHEDULE. 


Section 2 (d) :—This subsection to be 
amended to read as follows: 


All work done on Sundays to be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-quarter. Holidays at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


This refers to wages of motormen and 
conductors who are now paid for Sun- 
day and holiday work at the rate of time 
and one-half, and, while we recommend 
as above, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as favouring the principle of extra 
pay for this class of work. We are 
firmly of the opinion that all such work 
necessary to the operation of an in- 
dustry required to give continuous ser- 
vice, where men are regularly assigned 
by bulletin to work on Sundays and holi- 
days, should be compensated on the same 
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basis as on week days. We feel, how- 
ever, that as the men have been paid at 
time and one-half for this work since 
1918, we would hardly be justified in 
removing this additional emolument at 
this time, especially in view of the fact 
that time and one-quarter is alliowed in 
some other eastern cities. We, however, 
are opposed to the principle as_ set 
forth above. 

Section 2 (e) :—This subsection to be 
amended to read as follows: 


Extra men to be guaranteed a minimum 
monthly earning of eighty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents ($87.50). 


Under present working conditions, ex- 
tra men are guaranteed six hours work 
per day. It has been shown to us, how- 
ever, that it is an arrangement that is 
hardly equitable, in that a man may 
earn high wages for say five days a 
week, and he is still entitled to a six- 
hours pay on the sixth day whether or 
not he earns it. We think that the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage for the month 
is more Just and equitable, and that it 
affords the men ample protection. 


SPREAD-OVER. 


Section 39: — This section to be 
amended by striking out twenty-five 
cents (25c.) on the third line and sub- 
stituting therefor ten cents (10c.). The 
amended section will then read as fol- 
lows: 


In the event of a run not being completed 
within ten hours of the commencement of the 
first shift, all such overtime shall be paid for 
at the rate of 10 cents per hour in addition to 
work pay, the Company agreeing to complete 
runs within the following times:— 


50 per cent within 9 hours. 
10 per cent within 91% hours. 
20 per cent within 10 hours. 
10 per cent within 11 hours. 
10 per cent within 12 hours. 


This has regard to the spread-over 
clause which now provides that motor- 
men and conductors shall receive twen- 
ty-five cents per hour in addition to their 
regular pay, when a run is not com- 
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pleted withim ten hours of the com- 
mencement of the first shift. We feel 
that twenty-five cents per hour is too 
heavy a penalty to enforce upon the 
Company for something which cannot 
be avoided. It has been shown to us 
that there are some runs which cannot 
be completed within ten hours; both 
the Company and the men have assured 
us that the running sheets are worked 
out in such a way that this spread-over 
is reduced to a minimum, and, while the 
Company has agreed to keep the eighty 
per cent (80%) of its runs within ten 
hours, we feel that an additional ten 
cents (10e.) per hour for this spread- 
over is a fair remuneration to the men. 


REPORTING TIME. 


Section 24 (c) :—This subsection to be 
amended to read as follows: 


Conductors making relief on the road, shall 
be paid travelling time according to schedule 
running time from the nearest office to relief 
point, and from relief point to the nearest of- — 
fice. 


In making this recommendation, we 
feel that the extra box time provided 
for in this section is not justified under 
present working conditions. 


- Hours oF Work. 


Subsection 87 (d):—This subsection 
to be amended by the addition of the 
following : 


Except that the extra pay shall not apply to 
shifts starting before five (5) p.m. 


We may say that it was made quite 
plain to us that under the present word- 
ing of this subsection, certain inequal- 
ities arose, and we feel that this slight 
alteration removes any misunderstand- 
ing, and makes this subsection more de- 
finite. 

Section 87 (e) :—This subsection to be 
amended to read as follows: 

All overtime to be paid at the rate of time 


and one-half, except that when men are required 
to work more than five hours overtime, after 
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having already worked eight hours at straight 
time, they shall be paid double time for all 
time worked in excess of such five hours. Time 
and one-half will be paid for all work done on 
Sundays, holidays and Saturday afternoons. 


REPORTING TIME. 


Section 24 (£) :—This subsection to be 
eliminated entirely. 


RECOGNITION OF ASSOCIATION. 


Section 3:—This section to be amended 
by adding the following: 


Shop and barn men, however, not to at- 
tain seniority rank until three months have 
elapsed from date of entering employ. 


LEAVE oF ABSENCE. 


Section 8 (a) :—This subsection to be 
amended by adding the following : 


Upon application to the official in charge. 
CONCESSIONS. 


Section 14 (e) :—This subsection to be 
amended by adding the following: 


Except on District 3, where they will not be 
good on Sundays and holidays. 


OVERTIME. 


Section 117:—This section to be 
amended to read as follows: 


All overtime to be paid for at rate of time 
and one-half, except that when men are re- 
quired to work more than five hours overtime, 
after having already worked eight hours at 
straight time, they shall be paid double time 
for all time worked in excess of such five hours. 
If called out before regular time of starting in 
the morning, to receive time and one-half until 
such regular time of starting. Time and one 
half will be paid for all work done on Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoons. 


OnE-MAN CARS. 


In the event of the Company operat- 
ing one-man cars on any part of their 
system, we recommend that the men so 
operating them be paid at schedule rates 
plus ten per cent (10%). We make this 
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recommendation for the reason that it 
has been shown to us that on these cars 
the man’s duties will be more exacting 
and his responsibilities greater, and, as 
it will likely call for some of the best 
men the Company have, we feel that they 
should be recompensed accordingly. 


All of which 
mitted. 


is respectfully sub- 


(Sgd.) W. C. Dirmars, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. G. McCanp.zss, 
for the Company. 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 30th day of November, 1921. 


Minority Report 


Vancouver, B. C., 
December 5th, 1921. 


The Honourable Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir :— 
Re Board of Conciliation British 
Columbia Electric Ry. Co., vs. 
Employees. 


I must dissent from the decision 
reached by the other two members of 
the Board. 

Simply because the employees of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. 
Ltd., were driven to strike, in sheer des- 
peration, through the increased cost of 
living, in 1918, and compelled to plead 
these grounds as the primary reason for 
so doing, in no way establishes the prin- 
ciple that because men can live for less 
they should work for less. 

But even if that hypothesis were ac- 
cepted, which I do not admit, the pur- 
chasing power of wages received in pre- 
war days as compared with today, ac- 
cording to Labour Gazette statistics, is 
so infinitesimal that there is no warrant 
or foundation for such a sweeping re- 
duction as proposed by the Company or 
that conceded by the other members of | 
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the Board. It is merely a question of 
viewpoint. However sincere (and this 
is conceded) the Chairman, it must be 
remembered that his life viewpoint and 
environment has been that of an em- 
ployer. 
To speak of supply and demand when 
discussing what wages should be is to at 
once associate human beings with such 
commodities as rails, electric equipment, 
track-grease or junk. 
_ To suggest that wages are higher in 

Vancouver than elsewhere, for similar 
classes of work, is nothing new. It has 
always been so. 


To compare the employees of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. 
Ltd., with employees’ wage-cuts in other 
industries of the Province is grossly un- 
fair. 

Most of the other industries mentioned 
have either closed down altogether or in 
part. There is no business. Not so, 
however, with the British Columbia 
Hlectric Railway Co. Ltd. During the 
stress of war-times this Company se- 
cured increased fares, eliminated the 
jitney, has prevented even the City it- 
self introducing an omnibus system, and, 


f 
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in short, has secured a complete 
monopoly of a continuous business, a 
bigger and better business than it had 
in 1918. All other commodities have 
been reduced in price. But the Com- 
pany demands more, even at the expense 
of lowering the standard of living of its 
employees, 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that increased cost of living preceded in- 
creased wages and that, per se, decreased 
cost of living should be followed by de- 
creased wages, it should, at least, be 
in the same inverse ratio, and, on the. 
law of averages, the most the Company 
should hope to secure under such cir- 
cumstances would be a five per cent 
(5%) reduction. 

This, with the revised working condi- 
tions would mean a total reduction of 
around twelve per cent (12%). That 
would have been an ample reduction for 
the Board to make at this time. 

With this conclusion the Chairman 
does not agree. I therefore cannot be a 
party to the majority report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) R. P. Pervieiecs. 





Report of Board in Dispute between the International Transit Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and its conductors, motormen, barn employees and interlocker 
signalmen. 


A REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with 
the dispute between the International 
Transit Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and certain of its employees 
being conductors, motormen, barn em- 
ployees and_ interlocker signalmen, 
members of Local Division No. 850, 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The Board was composed 
as follows: Reverend Father T. J. 
Brennan, chairman, and Messrs. J. UL. 


O’Flynn and E. V. MeMillan. The re- 
port was unanimous and was accompan- | 
led by an agreement signed by both 
parties to the dispute. : 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of dif- 
ferences between The International 
Transit Company and certain of its 
employees, being Conductors, Mo- 
tormen, Barn Employees, and Inter- 
locker Signal Men. 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
November 30th, 1921. 


‘The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
‘Ottawa. 


Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation in this 
matter, as authorized by you, held meet- 
ings at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, to 
investigate the matters in dispute be- 
tween the International Transit Com- 
pany, and certain of its employees. The 
Board are very happy to report that the 
best of feeling, throughout, existed be- 
tween the men and their employers, and 
the Board were called upon to act as a 
Board of Conciliation, rather than a 
Board of Arbitration. The Board are 
pleased to report that an amicable agree- 
ment was arrived at through the offices 
of the Board, without the Board having 
to make any definite ruling on any of 
the points involved, and you will find 
attached to this report a copy of the 
agreement, as signed by the Company, 
and by the representative of the em- 
ployees, which is perfectly satisfactory 
to all parties eoncerned, and which 
agreement the Board is pleased to ap- 
prove. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, . 
Your obedient servants, 


(Sed.) Rev. Father James BRENNAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. V. McMinnan, 
Representative of Employees. 


(Sed.) J. L. O’Fiynn, 
Representative of the Company. 


THIS AGREEMENT MADE BETWEEN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TRANSIT COMPANY AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES, BEING MEMBERS OF DIVISION 
NO. 850, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA. 


The following wage schedule and working 
conditions shall be effective and binding on the 
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parties, from the Ist of October, 1921, and 
thereafter from year to year. If either party 
to this agreement desires any change, they 
shall give notice in writing not less than thirty 
(30) days prior to the 30th of September in 
each year, and on receipt of this notice “the 
desired changes shall be open for discussion: 


(A) That the Company agree to recognize 
the above Union and that the standing of any 
employee will not be affected by reason of his 
membership in the organization. 


(B) The Company to meet and treat, through 
the properly accredited officers of the Associa- 
tion, upon all questions and differences that 
may arise during the time of this agreement. 


In order to discuss matters affecting opera- 
tion and promote better co-operation between 
all parties, a meeting will be held on the first 
Saturday following the 20th of each month be- 
tween the Company’s officers and the executive 
officers of the Union, the latter to be allowed 
full pay for time attending such meeting. 


(C) Employees who are members of any 
committee, or officers of the Association, or 
delegates to the convention of the Association, 
shall be entitled to leave of absence for the 
purpose of attending conventions or doing such 
committee work without the loss of seniority 
rights or other privileges. 


(D) Any employee against whom charges 
may be received shall report to the Superinten- 
dent when off duty. His case shall then be dealt 
with according to the rules and regulations of 
the Company, but any employee shall have the 
right of appeal to the General Manager or Vice- 
President of the Company, with a committee of 
the Association if he so desires. In case any 
member of the Association is suspended or 
discharged for any cause whatsoever, and upon 
investigation it is found the member was not 
at fault, he shall be reinstated to his former 
position and paid for all time lost. No em- 
ployee under sixty (60) days in the service is 
covered by this clause. 


(E) Nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all employees, and no employee will 
be compelled to work beyond his regular hours 
unless he is agreeable to do so. 


(F) The Company will list all conductors and 
motormen in order of seniority. Conductors 
and motormen will have the right to choose the 
runs they prefer, in order of seniority, the 
choosing of runs to take place every three (3) 
months. 


(G) Caps, badges and buttons, shall be sup- 
plied by the Company free of charge, and are 
to be returned by the employee on leaving the 
service. 

(H) Heaters will be placed in the vestibule 


of all cars, and stools will be supplied for the 
use of the motormen while on duty. 
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(I) All employees will be granted free 
transportation at all times and on all car lines 
operated by the Company. 


(J) In case of disruption of the service, 
through failure of power, snowstorms, ete., all 
employees reporting at the barn will be paid 
their regular day’s pay. Jeporting by tele- 
phone will not constitute a report as under- 
stood by this agreement. 


(K) The following rates of wages to be paid 
Conductors, Motormen and Barn Employees: 


Bei ONE ORCL GS 5 we seyti os won ears tns eres 40c. per hour 
ne SIX WLOTENS. iu. . Wieveletelp iets eteye 41¢c. per hour 
PERL ROUX s OLOUL DIG 2) 5 ois oar wuss rand,» ov 42¢. per hour 
EIT LK “AVEOUILIIS snes cNete/ at es alateceie eo 43e. per hour 
bmoneatter’ Lssche. wctosn seh deals |e 6 45¢. per hour 
Interlocker Signal Men........ $90 per month 


and $5.00 a month to the present employees, 
extra, on account of the long service of the 
present incumbents. 
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Dated at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
twenty-ninth day of November, 1921. 


this 


Tur INTERNATIONAL TRANSIT COMPANY. 


(Sgd.) A. E. PICKERING, 
General Manager. 


Witness 

(Sgd.) Rev. J. T. BRENNAN. 
Witness 

(Sgd.) J. L. O’ FLYNN. 


Division No. 850 AMALGAMATED Ag- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIO 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. 


(Sgd.) H. J. Hoean, 


JANUARY, 1922 





President. | 


Secretary. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1921 


NE strike, involving 150 workpeople, 

was reported as having commenced 
during December. There were in ex- 
istence at some time or other during the 
month 17 strikes, involving approxi- 
mately 2,883 employees and a total time 
loss estimated at 64,733 working days, 
as compared with 18 strikes, 3,950 work- 
people and 98,099 working days in No- 
vember, 1921; and 14 strikes, 1,822 work- 
people and 20,324 working days in 
December, 1920.. The time loss oc- 
casioned by the one strike which began 
in December was 900 working days, 
while a loss of 63,833 days is charged to 
the 16 strikes that commenced prior to 
December. One of the strikes commenc- 


ing prior to November was reported as 
having terminated during the month. 
The following 16 strikes, involving 2,458 
workpeople, were on record on December 
dl: employees of steel and coal com- 
panies, Sydney; gauge men, Sydney; 
coal miners, Drumheller; compositors, 
Montreal; compositors, ete., Vancouver; 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
gravers, Ottawa; printers, Montreal; 
printers, Ottawa; printers, Toronto; 
printers, Winnipeg; printers, book- 
binders and pressmen, Halifax; type- 
setters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha- 
milton; garment workers, Montreal; ci- 
garmakers, Vancouver; and shoeworkers 
at Toronto. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 


brief summary is given of the more im- 


portant strikes. 

MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, Erc.—Following a wage re- 
duction of 25 per cent put into effect on 
December 21 by one coal mining com- 
pany in the Drumheller field, 150 mine 
workers went on strike on December 24, 


on the ground that this act constituted 


a violation of an agreement which does 


not expire until March. The company 
claimed that it was not a party to the 
agreement between the Western Canada 


Coal Operators’ Association and the — 


United Mine Workers of America. The 


latest information indicated that the — 
mine was picketed and that officials of — 
the union had gone to the scene to 
protest against the wage reduction and q 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1921 
No. of | Time logs 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
affected | ing days. 
Strikes commencing prior to December, 1921 
‘LuMBerinc— 
Loggers, Ocean Falls, B.C.................. Commenced August 1. Against increase in working hours. Infor-|..........].......... 
mation received indicates this strike terminated during November. 
‘Merats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES— 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved 150 3,900 
ney, N.S. working conditions. Unterminated. 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S.................. Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of the steel and 16 416 
coal companies. Unterminated. 
PRINTING AND PuBLISHING— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que................ Commenced June 14. Objection of men to perform work that came 25 650 
from shop where strike existed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C........... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 40 1,040 
minated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 63 1,638 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 13 338 
minated. 
Printers, Montreal, Que.................06. Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 370 9,620 
minated. 
Printers, Ottawa, Ont..............- ee-...|Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 153 3,978 
minated. 
Printers, Toronto, Ont..............0020-0- Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 810 21,060 
minated. 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man..................- Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following a refusal of employers 180 4,680 
to renew agreement. Unterminated. 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Hal!-|Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 39 1,014 
fax, N.S. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-/Commenced May 1. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 30 780 
milton, Ont. Unterminated. 
CLOTHING— 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced November 9. Against a reduction in wages and other 400 10,400 
working conditions. Unterminated. 
Foops, Liquors anp ToBacco— 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C........... .../Commenced May 31. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 11 286 
Unterminated. 
‘LeaTrHEer— 
Shoeworkers, Montreal and St. Hyacinthe,|Commenced November 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 425 3,825 
Que. negotiations; work resumed December 12. 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont................- Commenced April 26. Against reduction in wages. Unterminated... 8 208 
Strike commencing during December, 1921 
Mines, SMEtters, Quarries, CLay Propvucts, 
EBTC.— : 
Coa] miners, Drumheller, Alta.............. Commenced December 24. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 150 900 


minated. 
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effect a settlement if possible. The mine 
officials refused to meet them, and 
instead, it was reported, had warrants 
served for the arrest of some of the of- 
ficials on the charge of trespassing on 
the property of the mining company and 
of intimidating men going to work. The 
strike was unterminated at the end of 
the month. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING.—The sit- 
uation in this group at the end of the 
month was 10 strikes, involving 1,723 
employees with an estimated time loss of 


44,798 working days. During November 
and December there was practically no 
change in the situation. The deadlock 
over the question of the 44-hour week, 
which caused the strikes last May, has 
remained unbroken. 


CrorHing. — The strike of garment 
workers which commenced on November 
9 in Montreal to maintain former wage 
and working conditions, was still in ef- 
fect at the end of the month. Four hun- 
dred employees and nine firms were in- 
volved on December 31. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


DURING 


NOVEMBER, 1921 


THE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during November, 1921, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken’ from the December is- 
sue of the British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in November, 
was 74, as compared with 64 in the 
previous month, and 60 in November, 
1920. In these new disputes, nearly 26,- 
000 workpeople were directly involved, 
and 2,000 indirectly involved (i.e., 
thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes). In 
addition to the numbers involved in 
new disputes nearly 8,000 workpeople 
were involved, either directly or in- 
directly, in 47 other disputes which 
began before November, and were still 


in progress at the beginning of that. 


month. The total number of new and 
old disputes in progress in November 
was thus 121, involving about 36,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing November of about 250,000 working 
days. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 


(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during November 
in all the disputes in progress :— 
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Other trades ......... 17 34 pL 13,000 117,000 
Total, November, 1921.) 47 74 | 121 38,000 | 252,000 
Total, October, 1921.. 49 64 113 25,000 187,000 
Total, November, 1920) 76 60 | 186 /1,138,000+| 3,631,000 





tIncluding over 1,000,000 workpeople in the coal mining in- 


dustry in Great Britain. 


Causes.—Of the 74 new disputes, 41, 


directly involving nearly 11,000 work- — 


people, arose out of proposed reduc- 
tions in wages; 11, directly involving 


nearly 2,000 workpeople, on other wages 


questions; 5, directly involving over 
6,000 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing working hours; 5, directly involving 


nearly 6,000 workpeople, on details of — 
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) working arrangements; and 12 directly 
~ involving about 1,000 workpeople, on 
- other questions. 

 Resuuts. — During NoverAter settle- 
ments were effected in the ease. of 36 
new disputes, directly involving over 
19,000 workpeople, and 22 old disputes, 
directly involving over 3,000 workpeo- 
pile. Of these disputes, 138, directly in- 
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volving over 4,000 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 20, 
directly involving over 4,000 workpeo- 
ple, in favour of the employers; and 25, 
directly involving over 14,000 work- 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 10 disputes, directly involving about 
7,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


CONFERENCE OF WESTERN FEDERATION OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


CONFERENCE of the Western 
Federation of Civic Employees, a 
recently formed federation at present 
composed of civic unions of the cities 
of Alberta, was at held at Calgary on 
_ November 23 and 24 to consider resolu- 
_ tions respecting civic wage reductions 
_ and other matters which were adopted 
at a recent conference at Medicine Hat 
of officials of various Saskatchewan and 
Alberta cities. As noted in the LABouR 
_ Gazrerts for December the Medicine Hat 
conference had adopted resolutions re- 
commending reductions in the scale of 
_ pay for civic employees on the basis of 
reducing the rate for each position by 
_ 32 per cent of the difference between the 
_ 1921 rate and a figure 10 per cent above 
_ the 1914 rate for the same position, ad- 
justments being made where it was 
recognized that the 1914 rates for any 
position were not on a fair basis as com- 
pared with other rates. The conference 
_ was presided over by Mr. E. H. Knight, 
president pro tem of the Federation, 
who is also president of the Calgary 
Civic Service Federation. There were 
present employee representatives from 
_ Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge; Mr. 
Walter Smitten, secretary of the Al- 
_ berta Federation of Labour; Mr, F. H. 
Harrison, Dominion Fair Wage Officer ; 
and Mr. John Noble, international re- 
' presentative of the electrical workers. 
Consideration was given to replies to 
letters which had been sent to civic em- 
ployees’ organizations in Alberta cities 
and also in various western cities out- 
_ side of the province with a view to get- 





ting concerted action for all the western 
cities. 

The conference was opposed to any re- 
duction in wages, as it was felt that sal- 
aries and wages now paid by the dif- 
ferent municipalities are inadequate to 
meet the altered conditions of living, and 
that the 1922 schedule should be based 
upon the ‘‘improved conception of the 
standard of living, having in mind the 
increased cost of commodities, rent, ete.’’ 
The basis of wage negotiations adopted 
by the Medicine Hat conference was 
claimed to be unfair and unjust in that 
it would reduce the wages of the lower 
paid men too far below the recognized 
minimum of $130 per month as given by 
the Lasour Gazetre for July and Aug- 
ust, 1921. It was pointed out that the 
official figures as given in the September 
issue of the Lasour GaAzerTE indicated 
an expenditure of $103 per month for 65 
per cent of the requirements of a family, 
or a total of $139 per month, and that 
the figure is $27 per month more than a 
workman’s income at 60 cents per hour 
or $112 per month, so that any amount 

below $139 per month would deprive the 
labourer’s family of some of the neces- 
saries essential to maintain a fair 
standard of living. [The figure referred 
to in the Lasour GazerrTe for Septem- 
ber was $21.98 being the average cost in 
60 cities for a family budget of food, 
fuel and rent, which was stated to be 
estimated to include 65 per cent of the 
average workingman’s family expendi- 
ture. It was stated in the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, however, that the budget did not 
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purport to show the mummum cost of 
these items for a family, but did 
serve to show the changes in cost from 
month to month of the items included. | 
The conference recommended that any 
existing inequality and lack of uniform- 
ity in, wages of civic employees, as re- 
cognized by the Medicine Hat confe- 
rence, should be adjusted previous to 
considering wages for the year 1922. It 
also recommended that the minimum 
rate of pay agreed upon for permanent 
labourers should ‘be the minimum rate 
for all common labour, and that the 
status of the teamster should be that of 
skilled labour. As an alternative to re- 
solutions adopted at the Medicine Hat 
conference favouring one week’s holiday 
with pay after two years’ continuous ser- 
vice for hourly employees working 514 
days per week and two weeks’ holiday 
for all other employees working six 
days per week with one year’s contin- 
uous service, and the non-payment of 
hourly employees for any statutory holi- 
day on which they do not work, the 
conference adopted the following resolu- 
tion ‘‘that all monthly employees who 
have worked continuously for one year 
shall receive two weeks’ vacation on full 
pay and two weeks each year thereafter. 
When a legal holiday falls during a 
period of vacation equal time off shall 
be granted as service conditions permit. 
All hourly employees who have worked 
continuously for one year shall receive 
two weeks on full pay of the ordinary 
pay and two weeks each year there- 
after.’’ It was also resolved that ‘‘where 
employees have to work on Sundays ex- 
tra remuneration should be granted and 
double time paid for all work on legal 
and statutory holidays’’; that instead of 
apprentices receiving 40 per cent of the 
prevailing rate of pay for first year, 60 
per cent for second year and 80 per cent 
for third year as adopted ‘by the Medi- 
eine Hat conference,’’ the rate paid to 
apprentices of 18 years or over should 
not be less than the rate paid for com- 
mon labour, and the rate paid to ap- 
prentices under 18 years of age should 
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not be less than 75 per cent of the rate 
paid to common labour, with annual in- 
creases of equal proportion until jour- 
neymen status is reached’’; that spare 
men on street railways should be guar- 
anteed not less than 150 hours work 
each month; that in the opinion of the 
conference motor-conductors are inad- 
equately paid for the added responsi- 
bility and extra work that has been 
placed upon them by operating the one- 
man ear, and that a new basis founded 
upon general practice should be estab- 
lished. 


Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference were in favour of group health 
and accident insurance and group life 
insurance to cover all civic employees, 
and representatives from each city were 
requested to take these matters up with 
a view of having them adopted at an 
early date. The need of an old age pen- 
sion scheme was also emphasized, and 
the various local units were asked to 
submit resolutions and schemes to the 
next conference of the Federation for 
consideration and recommendation. 


Mr. E. H. Knight was appointed as 
president of the Federation, and Mr. 
J. J. McCormack, of Edmonton, as 
secretary until the next conference 
which would meet in Lethbridge in Jan- 


uary, 1922, concurrent with the conven- — 


tion of the Alberta Federation of La- 
bour. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a tentative constitution 
and set of by-laws to be forwarded to 
each civic union for its approval. 


It was also agreed ‘‘that each union 
comprising the Western Federation of 
Civic Employees should affiliate with the 
Central Labour Council in its respective 
city; that each member-union consider 
at a special meeting the decisions arrived 


at at this conference and submit its — 


report and recommendations to the sec- 
retary; and that the secretary commu- 
nicate with other cities of Western Can- 


ada requesting them to consider favour- — 


ably becoming a part of the Western 
Federation of Civic Employees. 
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CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
FIGHTERS 


HE fourth annual convention of the 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on September 12-16, under the presid- 
ency of Mr. Fred W. Baer. There were 
_ present 74 delegates representing a mem- 
bership of approximately 21,000. 

The president drew attention to the 
progress made toward the adoption of 
- the two-platoon system. It was first in- 
troduced in Omaha, he stated, in De- 
ecember, 1906, and it was five years later 
before a second city in the United States 
granted the system to its firemen. At 
present the two-platoon system has been 
adopted in 500 cities of the United States, 
Canada and the Canal Zone, and some 
of these cities have a_ three-platoon 
system. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
gave the receipts for the year ended 
July 1, 1921, as $41,460; the expenditure 
as $41,742 and the balance on hand as 
$6,777. 

Among the important resolutions 
adopted by the convention was one pro- 
viding for the appointment of a com- 
- mittee to draft a law looking toward the 
control of the occupancy and structure 
of buildings, with a view to preventing 
changes in occupancy or structure unless 
authorized by license or permit, thereby 
giving firemen knowledge of such 
changes and of the storage of inflam- 
_mable material. Another resolution 
_ adopted with regard to preference to 
soldiers in appointments and promo- 
_ tions, was as follows: ‘‘That the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters in 
- convention condemns any sweeping pre- 
_ ference as wrong in principle and against 
_ the best interests of the public and the 
firemen, and urges its members every- 
_ where to carry on a campaign of educa- 
tion among the people in order that 
preference propositions shall be over- 
whelmingly defeated whenever and 
wherever they may be presented.’’ With 
_ regard to a resolution respecting changes 

in salary, the convention favoured the 


establishment of an information bureau 
for the purpose of providing informa- 
tion for the various affiliated locals, and 
the publication in the official journal 
of all changes in salaries and working 
conditions in all cities affiliated with the 
Association. Resolutions were adopted 
in favour of appointing a committee 
to formulate plans for selling life 
insurance to members at cost and estab- 
lishing a home or homes for aged 
and indigent members, their widows 
and orphans, the committee to re- 
port to the next annual convention; 
directing the executive committee to get 
into touch with the various insurance 
companies handling group insurance with 
a view to offering this insurance to the 
members. 

[It has since been reported that the 
executive of the Provincial Fire Fighters 
of Ontario have made special arrange- 
ments with a large life insurance com- 
pany whereby members of the fire 
brigades will be eligible for insurance 


‘under a group scheme provinding for 


payment of benefits at death or in cases 
of total disability. | 

Other resolutions adopted were in 
favour of a universal union label 
for all unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour; in 
favour of state or provincial organiza- 
tions wherever there are in existence 
three or more locals; and in favour of 
a uniform Fire Department telephone 
number for the United States and 
Canada. A resolution to remove the 
international headquarters from Wash- 
ington to Chicago was defeated. 

It was decided that the next conven- 
tion should be held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the second Monday in September, 1922. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Fred W. Baer, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary-treasurer, George Jd. 
Richardson, Washington, D.C. ; Canadian 
vice-presidents, Albert Higgins, Saska- 
toon, Sask.; and Donald Dear, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Third General Conference held in Geneva, Switzerland 


HE Third General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations, constituted 
under the provisions of the Treaties of 
. Peace, was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from Ovtober 25 to. November 19, and 
was attended by representatives of thir- 
ty-nine countries, namely, Albania, Aus- 
traha, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Guatemala, India, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Ne- 
therlands, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
the Serb, Croat and Slovene State, Siam, 
South Africa, Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay and Venezu- 
ela. Of those present at the Conference 
sixty-eight were delegates appointed on 
behalf of the Governments, twenty-five 
delegates appointed on behalf of the 
employers and twenty-five delegates ap- 
pointed on behalf of the workers. In 
addition to the delegates there were two 
hundred and thirty-four advisers in at- 
tendance, of whom ninety-six were ad- 
visers to the Government delegates, sixty- 
Seven advisers to employers’ delegates 
and seventy-one advisers to, workers’ 
delegates. 


The objects for which the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization was formed 
are set out in Part XIII of the Treaties 
of Peace and are briefly to promote by 


international agreement the improve-’ 


ment of labour conditions. The ‘two 
previous Conferences were held in Wash- 


Switzerland, | 


ington, Dies in 1919*, and in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1920+, respectively. 

Under the terms of the Treaties of 
Peace, each state adhering thereto is 
entitled to four delegates in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, two of 
whom shall be Government, delegates and 
the two others shall be delegates repre- 
senting respectively the employers and 
workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial onganiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which 
are most representative of employers or 
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workpeople, as the case may be, in the — 


respective countries. Each delegate is 
entitled to be accompanied by advisers 
not exceeding two in number. It is also 
provided in the Treaties of Peace that 
the decisions of the Conference may 
take the form of (a) a recommendation 
to be submitted to the member states for 
consideration with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or 
otherwise, or (b) a draft international 
convention for ratification by the mem- 
ber states. A two-thirds majority of the 
votes cast by the delegates is required 
for adoption of any recommendation or 
draft convention by the Conference. The 


“ A résumé of the proceedings of the first 
International Labour Conference together with 
the text of the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions was published in the December, 1919, 
number of the. LaBour GazerTE, see pages 
1425-1440. 

t A résumé of the proceedings of the 
second International Labour Conference togeth- 
er with the text of the Conventions and Re- 
commendations was published in the October, 
1920, number of the Lasour GazErrn, see pages 
1316-1323. 
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P easoiiniiatlabions and draft conventions 


are afterwards transmitted through the 


Secretariat of the League of Nations to 
the different countries represented on 
the International Labour Organization 
for acceptance or otherwise. Each coun- 
try is obliged under the Treaties within 
the period of one year at most from the 
closing of the Conference, or if it is im- 


- possible owing to exceptional eircum- 


stances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and 


in no ease later than eighteen months 





from the closing of the Conference, to 
bring the respective recommendations 
or draft conventions ‘‘before the author- 
ity or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action.’’ 


Agenda of Conference 


The Agenda of the Conference was as 
follows :— 


1. Reform of constitution of the Governing 


Body of the International Labour Office. 


2. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the 
Washington decisions concerning the regula- 
tion of the hours of work. 


3. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the 
Washington decisions concerning :— 

(a) Measures for the prevention of or pro- 
viding against unemployment ; 

(b) Protection of women and children. 

4. Special measures for the protection of 
agricultural workers :— 

(a) Technical agricultural education; 

(b) Living-in conditions of agricultural 
workers; 

(c) Guarantee of the rights of association 
and combination ; 

(d) Protection against accident, sickness, in- 
validity and old age. 

5. Disinfection of wool infected with an- 
thrax spores. 

6. Prohibition of the use of white lead in 
painting. 

7. The weekly rest day in industrial and 
commercial employment. 

8. (a) The prohibition of the employment of 
any person under the age of 18 years as trim- 


mer or stoker; 


(b) Compulsory medical examination of all 


children employed on board ship. 
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The Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Con- 
ference took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings both of the General Conference 
and of the various commissions which 
were established in connection there- 
with. 

Since certain items of the agenda were 
regarded as relating to matters within 
provincial jurisdiction, the governments 
of the Canadian provinces were invited 
by the Dominion to be represented and 
the status of advisers was given to the 
provincial representatives. Three of the 
provincial governments accepted this in- 
vitation and appointed representatives, 
namely, Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. 
The delegate on behalf of the employers 
of Canada was appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the delegate on behalf 
of the workers of Canada on the nomina- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The Canadian delegation 
was composed as follows :— 


Government Delegates :— 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant De- 
puty Minister of Labour of Canada. 
Lt.-Col. J. Obed Smith, Superinten- 


dent of Emigration, London, Eng- 
land. 


Technical Advisers :— 


Hon. W. R. Rollo, Minister of Labour 
for the Province of Ontario. 

Hon. Thos. H. Johnson, K.C., Attor- 
ney-General for Manitoba. 

Hon. Antonin Galipeault, Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. Ferdinand Roy, K.C., Quebec, 
PeQ) 
Employers’ Delegate :— 
Mr. S. R. Parsons, Toronto, former 


President of the Canadian Manuface- 
turers’ Assoeiation. 


Technical Adviser :— 


Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, re- 
presentative of Canadian Mannfac- 
turers’ Association. 
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- Workers’ Delegate :—_ 


Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


Technical Adviser :— 
Mr. Arthur Martel, Montreal, Vice- 
President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


Seven commissions were established 
for the consideration of different items 
of the Conference agenda. The Canadian 
Government delegation was given repre- 
sentation on three of these bodies as fol- 
lows: 

Commission on white lead, Colonel J. 
~ Obed Smith; Colonel Smith was honour- 
ed with the chairmanship of this com- 
mission. 

Commission on unemployment among 
agricultural workers and the protection 
of agricultural workers against accident, 
sickness, invalidity and old age, Hon. 
A. Galipeault, Minister of Labour for 
Quebec. 

Commission on technical agricultural 
education and the right of agricultural 
workers to membership in labour organ- 
izations, Hon. W. R. Rollo, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. 

The Canadian employers’ delegation 
was given representation in three com- 
missions, namely the protection of agri- 
eultural workers against sickness, inval- 
idity and old age; the commission on 
weekly rest and the commission on white 
jead, Mr. S. R. Parsons, the Canadian 
employers’ delegate, participated in the 
meetings of the first two commissions, 
and Mr. EH. Blake Robertson, Canadian 
employers’ adviser, in the meetings of 
the commission on white lead. 


The Canadian workers’ delegation 
was represented on three commis- 
sions, namely, the commission on 


unemployment of agricultural work- 


ers and protection of agricultural 
workers against accident, sickness, 
invalidity and old age; the com- 


mission on weekly rest and the com- 
mission on maritime questions. Mr. 
Tom Moore, Canadian workers’ delegate, 
attended the meetings of the first two 
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commissions and Mr. Arthur Martel, Ca- 


nadian workers’ adviser, the meetings of 
the third commission. Mr. Moore was 
honoured with the vice-chairmanship of 
the commission on weekly rest. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Canadian Gov- 
ernment delegate, was elected as one of 
the Government representatives on the 
Committee of Selection of the Conference 
which acted as a committee on general 
purposes throughout the 
sessions. This committee was also en- 
trusted with the examination of the first 
item of the agenda, namely, proposals 
for the reform of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, and 
gave consideration as well to sugges- 
tions for certain changes in the standing 
orders. 


The Honourable Viscount Burnham, 


of London, England, was elected by the 
Conference as its President. The Presi- 
dent presided over all the meetings of 
the Conference with conspicuous tact 
and ability and was ably supported by 
M. Albert Thomas, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, who acted as 
the Secretary-General of the Conference, 
and by Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy- 
Director of the International Labour 
Office, who acted as Deputy Secretary- 
General. Three Vice-Presidents were 


also elected as follows: Mr. Cincinato Da . 


Silva Braga, Government Delegate, Bra- 
wil; Mr. J. §. Edstrom, Employers’ 
Delegate, Sweden; and M. Léon Jou- 
haux, Workers’ Delegate, France. 

Questionnaires from the International 
Labour Office had been distributed in ad- 
vance of the Conference to all the gov- 
ernments entitled to representation 
therein, dealing with the different items 
of the Conference agenda. The informa- 
tion extracted from the governmental 
replies was subsequently published in 
pamphlets relating to the respective 
items on the agenda. 

The separate items of the agenda 
were all referred by the Conference to 


commission for examination and report, 


with the exception of the second item re- 
lative to the adaptation to agricultural 
labour of the decisions of the first Inter- 


Conference — 
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national Labour Conference concerning 
hours of work. The French Government 
entered formal objection under Article 
402 of the Treaties of Peace against the 
inclusion in the Conference agenda of 
the items relating to conditions of work 
in agriculture. It was pointed out that 
agricultural workers were not specific- 
ally mentioned in the Peace Treaties and 
attention was called to doubts expressed 
by parliamentary committees and agri- 
cultural organizations in France as to 
whether it was within the competence 
of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to deal at all with agricultural ques- 
tions. A statement presented by the 
French Government in support of this 
proposal expressed the view that the 
conditions in which agricultural labour 
was performed rendered inopportune the 
discussion of any international regula- 
tion of agricultural employment. Re- 
ference was made to the diversity of 
economic, social and climatic conditions 
and of technical requirements as affect- 
ing agriculture in various countries as 
an obstacle to effective international re- 
culation. It was further contended that 
having regard to the world economic 
situation the present moment would be 
particularly ill-chosen for international 
experiments which might tend to any 
diminution of agricultural production. 
In conelusion the statement objected to 
the inclusion in the agenda of all agricul- 
tural questions as being inopportune. A 
general discussion ensued, as the result 
of which it was decided that agricultural 
questions are within the jurisdiction of 
the International Labour Organization, 
but that consideration of the regulation 
of hours of work in agriculture should 
be deferred to a future conference. 

Consideration by the commissions and 
afterwards by the general Conference 
resulted in the adoption of seven Draft 
Conventions and eight Recommenda- 
tions as follows :— 
Conventions: 

(1) Minimum age of trimmers and 

stokers in ships. 
(2) Medical inspection of children 
and young persons in ships. 
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(3) Use of white lead in painting. 
(4) Right of association of agricul- 


tural workers. 


Workmen’s compensation 
agricultural workers. 


(9) 


for 


(6) Employment of children in agri- 
culture. 
(7) Weekly rest in industrial under- 
takings. 
Recommendations : 


(1) Technical education for agricul- 
tural workers. 

(2) Unemployment among agricul- 
tural workers. 

(3) Social insurance for agricultural 
workers. 

(4) Night work of children in agri- 
culture. 

(5) Night work of women in agri- 
eulture. 
(6) Maternity 
workers. 
(7) Living-in conditions of agrieul- 

_ tural workers. 
(8) Weekly rest in commercial estab- 
lishments. 


among agricultural 


Anthrax 


With reference to item five of the 
agenda, the proposal which had been 
submitted to the Conference for the 
universal compulsory disinfection of 
wool exported from one country to an- 
other was not favoured by the commis- 
sion, and the view was expressed by the 
latter that this subject had not yet been 
sufficiently studied to justify the adop- 
tion of a draft convention. The commis- 
sion proposed that the question of inter- 
national action in this matter should be 
made the subject of further investiga- 
tion by an advisory committee appointed 
by the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and that the ad- 
visory committee should be instructed to 
report in time for consideration of the 
subject at the 1923 Conference. The re- 
port of the commission on anthrax was, 
adopted in the general Conference unan~ 
imously. 


Reform of Government Body 


With reference to the first item of the 
agenda, the proposals which had been 
submitted to the Conference looking to 
the reform of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were con- 
sidered by the Committee of Selection 
of the Conference. The report presented 
by the latter pointed out that a satis- 
factory solution would involve certain 
alterations in the Treaties of Peace. It 
was, therefore, advised that the question 
of altering the Treaties should be re- 
ferred to the Governing Body for study 
and to be put on the agenda of the next 
annual Conference. In the meantime 
with regard to the forthcoming election, 
in 1922, of the Governing Body the 
Committee of Selection submitted cer- 
tain proposals which in their opinion 
would give a certain measure of satis- 
faction. A resolution was adopted by 
the Conference requesting the Council 
of the League of Nations to give its de- 
cisions upon the protests which have 
been submitted to it concerning the list 
of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance before the next election of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in order to ensure that 
the elections to the Governing Body at 
the 1922 Conference should take place 
in a fully regular manner. .Pending the 
full decision of the question of the com- 
position of the Governing Body by 
amendment to the Treaties of Peace the 
Conference adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that equitable provision should be 
made for the representation of the 
chief non-Kuropean areas and as a 
provisional step in that direction made 
the following recommendation relative 
to the election to be held in 1922, which 
shall remain in force until the receipt of 
the necessary number of ratifications re- 
quired by Article 422 of the Treaties to 
the modifications adopted by the 1922 
session of the Conference, namely, that 
of the twelve Governments represented 
on the Governing Body, four should be 
from extra-European countries; of the 
six delegates of the employers’ group at 
least one should be from an extra- 
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European country, and that of the six 
delegates of the workers’ group at least 
one should be from an extra-European 
country. 


Standing Orders ’ 


The Conference also directed the Gov- 
erning Body to study a proposal for a 
system of rotation in the membership 
of the Governing Body and to report to 
the next session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body was further 
directed to give consideration to certain 
proposals for the reform of the standing 
orders of the Conference and to report 
on the same at the 1922 Conference. 


Raw Materials 


a 


A resolution was adopted directing | 


the International Labour Office to con- 
fer with the League of Nations on the 
question of the distribution of raw ma- 
terials and to present a report on the 


social aspect of this enquiry at the next — 


annual Conference. 
Unemployment 


The International Labour Office was 
also instructed to institute a special 
enquiry on the national and interna- 
tional aspect of the unemployment crisis, 
and on the means of combatting it, and 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office was instructed to under- 
take all necessary negotiations for the 
convocation of an international econfer- 
ence to study the remedies of an inter- 
national character likely to put an end 
to the unemployment crisis. 


Weekly Rest in Commerce 
The Conference affirmed by resolution 


its conviction that it is the duty of all 
members of the International Labour Or- 


ganization to encourage the adoption of a 


weekly day of rest for workers, For 
this reason it invited the competent 
authority in each country to encourage 
collective agreements between the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in 
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order to fix, wherever the working condi- 
tions of the industry, trade or profession 
concerned permit, a re-arrangement of 
the hours of labour which will allow of 
an extension of the weekly rest to at 
least thirty-six hours. 


Prohibition of White Lead 


The most warmly contested item of 
the agenda was that relative to the pro- 
hibition of the use of white lead in paint- 
ing. The commission on this subject sat 
continuously for three weeks and 
produced a majority and minority re- 
port, the majority report favouring the 
use of white lead subject to regulations, 
and the minority report advocating pro- 
hibition. The subject was, however, re- 
ferred back to the commission for 
further attention and a compromise 
proposition was recommended by the 


-.commission on the following lines: For 


internal painting of buildings (except 
railway stations and industrial estab- 
lishments) the use of white lead to be 
prohibited after six years, but its use in 
external painting to be allowed subject 
to proper regulations. Eventually this 
compromise was adopted in the form 
of a draft convention by the Conference. 


Weekly Day of Rest in Industry 


Another item of the agenda which at- 
tracted wide-spread attention was a 
proposal for the adoption of a weekly 
rest diay in industry. A draft conven- 
tion was adopted on this subject provid- 
ing for a rest period of at least twenty- 
four consecutive hours in each week for 
all workers in industry, subject to ex- 
ceptions to be made by the Governments 
after consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and to be re- 
ported with reasons to the International 
Labour Office. Where rest periods are 
suspended or reduced compensatory rest 
is to be given as far as possible. 


Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
Respecting Agriculture 


_ Three of the Draft Conventions and 
seven of the Recommendations of the 
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Conference relate to agricultural em- 
ployment, as follows :— 


Drarr CONVENTIONS. 


1. Extending to all agricultural wage- 
earners the benefit of laws and regula- 
tions which provide for compensation 
for personal injury by accident arising 
out of, or in the course of their employ- 
ment. 

2. Establishing the rights of associa- 
tions and combination for agricultural 
workers, as for industrial workers. 

3. Prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen in agriculture, 
during compulsory school hours. Such 
prohibition does not apply to work done 
by children in technical schools, pro- 
vided such work is approved and super- 
vised by public authority. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. To prevent unemployment among 
agricultural workers by taking steps to 
bring more land under cultivation, mak- 
ing temporary work accessible to the un- 
employed by the provision of transport 
facilities, and encouraging agricultural 
workers’ co-operative and agricutural 
societies. — 

2. Extending to agricultural wage- 
earners the benefit of laws and regula- 
tions instituting systems of insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age and 
other social risks, on conditions equiva- 


lent to those prevailing in the case of 


workers in industry and commerce. 

3. Providing for the moral and hy- 
gienie regulation of living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers, living either 
with or without their families in ac- 
commodations provided by their em- 
ployers. 

4. Establishing protective measures 
for women before and after childbirth, 
such measures to include the right to a 
period of absence from work before and 
after childbirth, and to a grant of benefit 
during that period, provided either out 
of public funds or by a system of in- 
surance. 
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5. Providing for women engaged in 
night work a period of rest of at least 
nine hours, which shall, if possible, be 
consecutive. 

6. Providing for children engaged in 
agricultural night work a period of at 
least ten consecutive hours’ rest. Young 
persons under eighteen are to enjoy a 
period of rest of not less than nine 
hours, which shall, if possible, be con- 
— secutive. | 


7. Developing technical agricultural 
education and making it available to 
agricultural wage-earners on the same 
conditions as to other persons engaged 
in agriculture. 
| . Em ployment on Board Ship 

Of the two Draft Conventions relative 
to employment on board ship one fixes 
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at eighteen the minimum age of trim- 
mers and stokers on all ships except war 
ships, school or training ships, or ships 
not propelled by steam—unless no per- 
sons over eighteen are available, in which 
case young persons of not less than 
sixteen, if found physically fit after 
medical examination, may be employed 
as stokers or trimmers on vessels engaged: 
in the coastal trade of India or Japan. 
Two such young persons are to be re- 
garded as the equivalent of one man. 
The other Draft Convention establishes 
compulsory medical examination for any 
child or young person under eighteen 
employed on any vessel except a war 
ship or vessel upon which only members 
of the same family are employed. 


Texts of Draft Conventions 


Following are the texts of the Draft Conventions of the Conference as issued 


by the International Labour Office :— 


Draft Convention fixing the Minimum Age for the Admission of Young Persons to 
Employment as Trimmers or Stokers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the prohibi- 
tion of the employment of any person under 
the age of 18 years as trimmer or stoker, 
which is included in the eighth item of the 
Agenda of the Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by the Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the ‘corresponding parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 1, 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“‘vessel’’ includes all ships and boats, of any 


nature whatsoever, engaged in maritime naviga- 
tion, whether publicly or privately owned; it. 
excludes ships of war. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Young persons under the age of eighteen 
years shall not be employed or work on vessels: 
as trimmers or stokers. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The provisions of Article 2 shall not ap- 
ply: 

(a) to work done by young persons on school- 
ships or training-ships, provided that such work 
is approved and supervised by public author- 
ity ; 

(b) to the employment of young persons on 
vessels mainly propelled by other means than 
steam ; 

(c) to young persons of not less than sixteen 
years of age, who if found physically fit after 
medical examination, may be employed as 
trimmers or stokers on vessels exclusively en- 
gaged in the coastal trade of India and of 
Japan, subject to regulations made after con- 
sultation with the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers in those 
countries, 
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ARTICLE 4. 


When a trimmer or stoker is required in a 
port where young persons of less than eighteen 
years of age only are available, such young per- 
sons may be employed, and in that case it shall 
be necessary to engage two young persons in 
place of the trimmer or stoker required. Such 
young persons shall be at least 16 years of age. 


ARTICLE 5. 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, every shipmaster 
shall be required to keep a register of all per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years employed 
on board his vessel, or a list of them in the ar- 
ticles of agreement, and of the dates of their 
births. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Articles of agreement shall contain a brief 
summary of the provision of this Convention. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The formal ratification of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall 
be communicated to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


ARTICLE 8. 


This Convention shall come into force at the 
date on which the ratifications of two members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered by the Secretary General. 


It shall be binding only upon those Members 
whose ratifications have been registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member at the date on which its 
ratification has been registered with the Secre- 
tariat. | 


ARTICLE 9. 


As soon as the ratification of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
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been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


ARTICLE 10. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 8, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
and 6 into operation not later than Ist Jan- 
uary, 1924, and to take such action as may be 
necessary to make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 11. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention en- 
gages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 12, 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 13. 


At least once in ten years, the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
shall present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
consider the desirability of placing. on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


ARTICLE 14. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Draft Convention concerning the Compulsory Medical Examination of Children and 
Young Persons Employed at Sea 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, iv 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the com- 


* 


pulsory medical examination of children and 
young persons employed at sea, which is 
included in the eighth item of the Agenda 
of the Session, and, 


Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by the Members of the Inter- 
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national Labour Organization, in accordance 
with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the corresponding parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 1. 


For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘‘vessel’’ includes all ships and boats, 
of any nature whatsoever, engaged in mari- 
time navigation, whether publicly or privately 
owned; it excludes ships of war. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The employment of any child or young 
person under 18 years of age on any vessel 
other than vessels upon which only members 
of the same family are employed, shall be 
conditional on the production of a medical cer- 
tificate attesting fitness for such work, signed 
by a doctor who shall be approved by the com- 
petent authority. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The continued employment at sea of any 
such child or young person shall be subject 
to the repetition of such medical examination 
at intervals of not more than one year, and 
the production, after each such examination, 
of a further medical certificate attesting fit- 
ness for such work. Should a medical certi- 
ficate expire in the course of a voyage, it 
shall remain in force until the end of the said 
voyage. 


ARTICLE 4, 


In urgent cases, the competent authority 
may allow a young person below the age of 18 
years to embark without having undergone the 
examination provided for in articles 2 and 3 
of this Convention, always provided that 
such an examination shall be undergone at 
the first port at which the vessel calls. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, 
shall be communicated to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations for re- 
gistration. 


ARTICLE 6. 


This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have been registered by the Secretary 
General. 


It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
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bers whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Secretariat. 


Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member at the date on which 
its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 7, 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions shall so notify all the Members of the 
International Labour Organization. He shall 
likewise notify them of the registration of 


ratifications which may be communicated sub- — 


sequently by other Members of the Organ- 
ization. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 6, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3 and 
4 into operation not later than January 1, 1924, 
and to take such action as may be necessary to 
make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 9. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 10. 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an aet 
communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 11. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


ome 
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Draft Convention concerning the use of White Lead in Painting 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Third Ses- 
sion on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the pro- 
hibition of the use of white lead in paint- 
ing which is the sixth item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization ratifying the present convention 
undertakes to prohibit, with the exceptions 
provided for in Article 2, the use of white 
lead and sulphate of lead and of all products 
containing these pigments, in the internal 
painting of buildings, except where the use 
of white lead or sulphate of lead or products 
containing these pigments is considered neces- 
sary for railway stations or industrial estab- 
lishments by the competent authority after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned. 

It shall nevertheless be permissible to use 
white pigments containing a maximum of 2 
we of lead expressed in terms of metallic 
ead. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The provisions of Article 1 shall not 
apply to artistic painting or fine lining. 

The Governments shall define the limits of 
such forms of painting and shall regulate 
the use of white lead, sulphate of lead, and 
all products containing these pigments, for 

these purposes in conformity with the pro- 
_ visions of Articles 5, 6 and 7 of the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The employment of males under 18 years 
of age and of all females shall be prohibited 
in any painting work of an industrial character 
involving the use of white lead or sulphate 
of lead or other products containing these 
pigments. 


The competent authorities shall have power, 
after consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned, to permit the employ- 
ment of painters’ apprentices in the work pro- 
hibited by the preceding paragraph, with a 
view to their education in their trade. 


ARTICLE 4, 


The prohibitions prescribed in Articles 1 
and 3 shall come into force six years from 
the date of the closure of the Third Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization ratifying the present Convention 
undertakes to regulate the use of white lead, 
sulphate of lead, and of all products con- 
taining these pigments, in operations for 
which their use is not prohibited, on the fol- 
lowing principles:— 


I. (a) White lead, sulphate of lead, or 
products containing these pigments 
shall not be used in painting operations 
except in the form of paste or paint 
ready for use. 

(b) Measures shall be taken in order 
to prevent danger arising from the ap- 
plication of paint in the form of spray. 

(c) Measures shall be taken, wher- 
ever practicable, to prevent danger 
arising from dust caused by dry rub- 
bing down and scraping. 

II. (a) Adequate facilities shall be pro- 

vided to enable working painters to 

wash during and on cessation of work. 

(b) Overalls shall be worn by work- 
ing painters during the whole of the 
working period. 

(c) Suitable arrangements shall be 
made to prevent clothing put off during 
working hours being soiled by paint- 
ing material. 

(a) Cases of lead poisoning and of 

suspected lead poisoning shall be noti- 

fied, and shall be subsequently verified 
by a medical man appointed by the 
competent authority. 

(b) The competent authority may 
require, when necessary, a medical 
examination of workers. 

IV. Instructions with regard to the special 
hygienic precautions to be taken in 
the painting trade shall be distributed 
to working painters. 


Ltt. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The competent authority shall take such 
steps as it considers necessary to ensure the 
observance of the regulations prescribed by 
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virtue of the foregoing Articles, after con- 
sultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Statistics with regard to lead poisoning 
among working painters shall be obtained :— 


(a) As to morbidity—by notification and 
certification of all cases of lead poison- 
ing. 

(b) As to mortality—by a method approved 
by the official statistical authority in 
each country. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The formal ratification of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of correspond- 
ing parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


ARTICLE 9, 


This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization have been registered by the Secre- 
tary-General. 


It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
bers whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Secretariat. 


Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
foree for any Member at the date on which 
its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 10. 


As soon as the ratification of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions shall so notify all the Members of the 
International Labour Organization. He shall 
likewise notify them of the registrations of 
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ratifications which may be communicated 
subsequently by other Members of the Organ- 
ization. 


ARTICLE 11. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 into operation not later than 1st 
January, 1924, and to take such action as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effee- 
tive. 


ARTICLE 12. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention en- 
gages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 13. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce after the expiration of ten years 
from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 14, 


At least once in ten years the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report on 
the working of this Convention and shall con- 
sider the desirability of placing on the agenda 


of the Conference the question of its revision or 


ratification. 
ARTICLE 15. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. ° i 


Draft Convention concerning the Rights of Association and Combination of Agricultural 
Workers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Third Ses- 
sion on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the rights 
of association and combination of agricul- 


tural workers which is included in the fourth 
item of the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of 
the other Treaties of Peace. | 


ae 
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-International Labour Organization. 


ARTICLE 1, 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to secure to all those engaged in 
agriculture the same rights of association and 
combination as to industrial workers, and to 
repeal any statutory or other provisions re- 
stricting such rights in the case of those en- 
gaged in agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the cor- 
responding Parts of the other Treaties of 


Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-. 


General of the League of Nations for regis- 
tration. 


ARTICLE 3. 


This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have been registered by the Secretary- 
General. 


It shall then be binding only upon those 
Members whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat. 


Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member at the date on which 
its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 4. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions shall so notify all the Members of the 
He shall 
likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated 
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subsequently by other Members of the Organ- 
ization. 


ARTICLE 5, 


Subject to the provisions of Article 3, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Article 1 into 
operation not later than lst January, 1924, 
and to take such action as may be necessary 
to make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions 
and protectorates in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 7. 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 8, 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


ARTICLE 9. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Draft Convention concerning Workmen’s Compensation in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Third Ses- 
sion on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the pro- 
tection of agricultural workers against ac- 
cidents which. is included in the fourth 
item of the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to extend to all agricultural wage- - 
earners its laws and regulations which pro- 
vide for the compensation of workers for 
personal injury by accident arising out of or 
in the course of their employment. 
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ARTICLE 2, 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the cor- 
responding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for regis- 
tration. 


ARTICLE 3. 


This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


It shall then be binding only upon those’ | 


Members whose ratifications have been regist- 
ered with the Secretariat. 

- Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member at the date on which 
its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 4, 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of rati- 
fications which may be communicated sub- 
sequently by other Members of the Organ- 
ization. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Subject +3 the provisions of Article 3, each 
Mcmber which ratifies this Convention agrees 
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to bring the provisions of Article 1 into 
operation not later than 1st January, 1924, 
and to take such action as may be necessary 
to make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the corresponding Ar- 
ticles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 7. 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not. take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 8. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


ARTICLE 9, 


X 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Draft Convention concerning the Age for Admission of Children to Employment 
in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Third Ses- 
sion on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to ‘‘the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture during 
compulsory school hours’’ which is included 
in the third item of the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for 
ratification by Members of the International 


Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Children under the age of fourteen years 
may not be employed or work in any public 
or private agricultural undertaking, or in 
any branch thereof, save outside the hours 
fixed for school attendance. If they are em- 
ployed outside the hours of school attendance, 
the employment shall not be such as to pre- 
judice their attendance at school. 


ARTICLE 2, 


For purposes of practical vocational instruc- 
tion the periods and the hours of school 
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attendance may be so arranged as to permit 
the employment of children on light agricul- 
tural work and in particular on light work 
connected with the harvest, provided that 
such employment shall not reduce the total 
annual period of school attendance to less 
than eight months. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The provisions of Article’1 shall not apply 
to work done by children in technical schools, 
provided that such work is approved and 
supervised by public authority. 


ARTICLE 4. 

The formal ratification of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


ARTICLE 5. 


This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have been registered by the Secretary- 
General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
bers whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member at the date on which 
its ratification has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 6. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of rati- 
fications which may be communicated sub- 
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sequently by other Members of the Organ- 
ization. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 5, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2 and 3 
into operation not later than lst January, 1924, 
and to take such action as may be necessary 
to make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 221 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 9. 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of tine 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 10. 


At least once in ten years the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
consider the desirability of placing on _ the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Draft Convention concerning the application of the Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the weekly rest 
day in industrial employment which is in- 


cluded in the seventh item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for rat- 
ification by the Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 
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ARTICLE 1. 
For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘‘industrial undertakings’’ includes: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth. 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufac- 
tured, altered, cleaned, repaired, ornamented, 
finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demol- 
ished, or in which materials are transformed; 
including shipbuilding and the generation, 
transformation, and’ transmission of electricity 
or motive power of any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, main- 
tenance, repair, alteration, or demolition of 
any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, 
pier, canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, 
bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic 
or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
gas work, waterwork, or other work of construc- 
tion as well as the preparation for or laying 
the foundation of any such work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by 
roads, rail, or inland waterway, including the 
handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or 
warehouses, but excluding transport by hand. 

This definition shall be subject to the special 
national exceptions contained in the Washing- 
ton Convention limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week, so far as such ex- 
ceptions are applicable to the present Conven- 
tion. 

Where necessary, in addition to the above 
enumeration, each Member may define the line 
of division which separates industry from com- 
merce and agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The whole of the staff employed in any in- 
dustrial undertaking, public or private, or in 
any branch thereof shall, except as otherwise 
provided for by the following articles, enjoy in 
every period of seven days a period of rest 
comprising at least 24 consecutive hours. 

This period of rest shall, wherever possible, 
be granted simultaneously to the whole of the 
staff of each undertaking. 

It shall, wherever possible, be fixed so as to 
coincide with the days already established by 
the traditions or customs of the country or 
district. 

ARTICLE 3. 


Each Member may except from the applica- 
tion of the provisions of Article 2 persons em- 
ployed in industrial undertakings in which only 
the members of one single family are em- 
ployed. 


ARTICLE 4, 
Each Member authorize total or partial ex- 


ceptions, (including suspensions or diminu- 
tions) from the provisions of Article 2, special 
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regard being had to all proper humanitarian 
and economic considerations and after consulta- 
tion with responsible associations of employers 
and workers, wherever such exist. 

Such consultation shall not be necessary in 
the case of exceptions which have already been 
made under existing legislation. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Each Member shall make as far as possible 
provision for compensatory periods of rest for 
the suspensions or diminutions made in virtue 
of Article 4, except in cases where agreements 
or customs already provide for such periods. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Each Member will draw up a list of the ex- 
ceptions made under Articles 3 and 4 of this 
Convention, and will communicate it to the In- 
ternational Labour Office, and thereafter in 
every second year any modifications of this list 
which shall have been made. 

The International Labour Office will present 
a Report on this subject to the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 7, 


In order to facilitate the application of the 
provisions of this Convention, each employer, 
director, or manager, shall be obliged: 

(a) Where the weekly rest is given to the 
whole of the staff collectively, to make known 
such days and hours of collective rest by means. 
of notices posted conspicuously in the establish- 
ment or any other convenient place, or in any 
other manner approved by the Government. 

(b) Where the rest period is not granted to 
the whole of the staff collectively, to make known 
by means of a roster drawn up in accordance 
with the method approved by the legislation 
of the country, or by a regulation of the com- 
petent authority, the workers or employees sub- 
ject to a special system of rest, and to indicate 
that system. 


ARTICLE 8, 


The formal ratification of this Convention 


under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of . 


the Treaty of Versailles and of the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


ARTICLE 9, 


This Convention shall come into force at the 
date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members 
whose ratifications have been registered with 
the Secretariat. 


See 
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Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 


force for any Member at the date on which its. 


ratification has been registered with the Sec- 
retariat. 


ARTICLE 10. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


ARTICLE 11. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 into operation not later than 1st 
January, 1924, and to take such action as may 
be necessary to make these provisions ef- 
fective. 


ARTICLE 12. 
Each Member of the International Labour 


Organization which ratifies this Convention en- 
gages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
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protectorates, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace. 


ARTICLE 13. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into foree, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 14, | 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report on 
the working of this Convention and shall con- 
sider the desirability of placing on the Agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision 
or modification. 


ARTICLE 15. 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Texts of Recommendations 


Following are the texts of the Recommendations of the Conference as issued 


by the International Labour Office :-— 


Recommendation concerning the Development of Technical Agricultural Education 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, ’ 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the develop- 
ment of technical agricultural education 
which is included in the fourth item of the 
agenda of the Session, and 


Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 


legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 


That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization endeavour to develop vo- 
cational agricultural education and in par- 
ticular to make such education available to 
agricultural wage-earners on the same condi- 
tions as to other persons engaged in agricul- 
ture ; 


That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization send a report to the Inter- 
national Labour Office at regular intervals con- 
taining as full information as possible as to 
the administration of the laws, the sums ex- 
pended, and the measures taken in order to 
develop vocational agricultural education. 
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Recommendation concerning the Prevention of Unemployment in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the preven- 
tion of unemployment in agriculture, which 
is included in the third item of the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


1 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Considering that the draft Convention and 
Recommendations concerning unemployment ad- 
opted at Washington are in principle applicable 
to agricultural workers, and recognizing the spe- 
cial character of unemployment in agricul- 
ture, : 
Recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization should consider 
measures for the prevention of or providing 
against unemployment amongst agricultural 
workers suitable to the economic and agricul- 
tural conditions of its country, and that it 


should examine particularly from this point of 
view the advisability :— 


(1) of adopting modern technical methods 
to bring into cultivation land which ig at 
present not worked or only partially devel- 
oped, but which could by such means be made 
to yield an adequate return; 

(2) of encouraging the adoption of im- 
proved systems of cultivation and the more 
intensive use of the land; 

(3) of providing facilities for settlement 
on the land; 

(4) of taking steps, rendering work of a 
temporary nature accessible to unemployed 
agricultural workers by means of the provi- 
sion of transport facilities; 

(5) of developing industries and supple- 
mentary forms of employment which would 


provide occupation for agricultural workers - 


who suffer from seasonal unemployment, 
provided steps be taken to ensure that such 
work is carried on under equitable condi- 
tions ; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the crea- 
tion of agricultural workers’ co-operative so- 
cieties for the working and purchase or rent- 
ing of land; and of, taking steps to this end 
to increase agricultural credit especially in 
favour of co-operative agricultural associa- 
tions of land workers established for the pur- 
pose of agricultural production. 


II. 


The General Conference recommends that 
each Member of the International Labour Or- 
ganization furnish the International Labour 
Office with a periodical report dealing with 
the steps taken to give effect to the above 
Recommendation. 


Recommendation concerning Social Insurance in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, , 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
a proposal with regard to the protection 
of agricultural workers against sickness, in- 
validity and old age which is included in 
the fourth item of the Agenda of the Ses- 
sion, and 


Having decided that this proposal shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise; in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 

The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 

That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization extend its laws and regula- 
tions establishing systems of insurance against 
sickness, invalidity, old age and other similar 
social risks to agricultural wage-earners on con- 
ditions equivalent to those prevailing in the 
case of workers in industrial and commercial 
occupations. 
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Recommendation concerning Night Work of Children and Young Persons in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the employment 
of children and young persons in agriculture 
during the night, which is included in the 
third item of the Agenda of the Session, 
and 

Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 


view to effect being given to it by national - 


legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 


provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 

I—That each Member of the International 
Labour Organization take steps to regulate the 
employment of children under the age of 14 
years in agricultural undertakings during the 
night in such a way as to ensure to them a 
period of rest compatible with their physical 
necessities and consisting of not less than 10 
consecutive hours. 

II.—That each Member of the International 
Labour Organization take steps to regulate the 
employment of young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years in agricultural undertakings 
during the night in such a way as to ensure to 
them a period of rest compatible with their 
physical necessities and consisting of not less 
than 9 consecutive hours. 


Recommendation concerning Night Work of Women in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the night work 
of women in agriculture, which is included 
in the third item of the Agenda of the Ses- 
sion, and 

Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 


Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 

That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization take steps to regulate the 
employment of women wage-earners in agricul- 
tural undertakings during the night in such a 
way as to ensure to them a period of rest com- 
patible with their physical necessities, and con- 
sisting of not less than 9 hours, which shall, 
when possible, be consecutive. 


Recommendation concerning the Protection before and after Childbirth of Women Wage- 
earners in Agriculture 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the protection 
before and after childbirth of women and 
wage-earners in agriculture, which is in- 
eluded in the third item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 


Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
gailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 
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That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization take measures to ensure to 
women wage-earners employed in agricultural 
undertakings protection before and after child- 
birth similar to that provided by the Draft 
Convention adopted by the International La- 
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bour Conference at Washington for women em- 
ployed in industry and commerce, and that such 
measures should include the right to a period 
of absence from work before and after child- 
birth and to a grant of benefit during the said 
period, provided either out of public funds or 
by means of a system of insurance. 


Recommendation concerning Living-in Conditions of Agricultural Workers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the living-in 
conditions of agricultural workers, which is 
included in the fourth item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted ‘to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization recommends: 


ab 


That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization, which has ‘not already done 
so, take statutory or other measures to regulate 
the living-in conditions of agricultural workers 
with due regard to the special climatic or other 
conditions affecting agricultural work in its 
country, and after consultation with the em- 


ployers’ and workers’ organizations concerned, 
if such organizations exist. 


Ld: 


That such measures shall apply to all accom- 
modation provided by employers for housing 
their workers either individually, or in groups, 
or with their families, whether the accommoda- 
tion is provided in the houses of such employ- 
ers or in buildings placed by them at the 
workers’ disposal. 


LL; 


That such measures shall contain the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(a) Unless climatic conditions render heat- 
ing superfluous, the accommodation intended 
for workers’ families, groups of workers or in: 
dividual workers, should contain rooms which 
can be heated. 

(b) Accommodation intended for groups of 
workers shall provide a separate bed for each 
worker, shall afford facilities for ensuring per- 
sonal cleanliness, and shall provide for the 
separation of the sexes. In the case of families, 
adequate provision shall be made for the 
children. ‘ 

(c) Stables, cowhouses and open sheds should 
not be used for sleeping quarters. 


LV; 
That each Member of the International La- 


bour Organization take steps to ensure the ob- 
servance of such measures, 


Recommendation concerning the Application of the Weekly Rest in Commercial 
Establishments 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Third Session 
on 25th October, 1921, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the Weekly 
rest day in commercial employment, which 
is included in the seventh item of the Agenda 
of the Session, and 


Having decided that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be 
submitted to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 
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The General Conference recommends: 


ARTICLE 1. 


That each Member of the International La- 
bour Organization take measures to provide 
that the’ whole of the staff employed 
in any commercial establishment, public or 
private, or in any branch thereof, except as 
otherwise provided for by the following para- 
graphs, should enjoy in every period of seven 
days a period of rest comprising at least twen- 
ty-four consecutive hours. 

It is further recommended that this period of 
rest should, wherever possible, be granted 
simultaneously to the whole of the staff of each 
establishment, and that it should, wherever pos- 
sible, be fixed so as to coincide with the days 
already established by the traditions or cus- 


_ toms of the country or district. 
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ARTICLE 2, 


That each Member take the steps necessary 
to secure the application of this Recommenda- 
tion and to define any exceptions which the 
Member may consider to be necessary. 

If exceptions are found necessary, it is re- 
commended that the Member should draw up a 
list of such exceptions. 


ARTICLE 3. 


That each Member should communicate to the 
International Labour Office the list of the ex- 
ceptions made in pursuance of Paragraph 2, 
and thereafter every two years any modifica- 
tions of this list which it shall have made in 
order that the International Labour Office may 
present a report thereon to the International 
Labour Conference. 





IMPORTANT JUDICIAL DECISIONS RESPECTING PICKETING 





WO important legal decisions have 
been recently delivered with regard 

to the picketing of factories during 
strikes, one in the Superior Court of 
Quebec, District of Montreal, and the 
other in the Supreme Court of the 


- Decisions of the Superior Court of Quebec and the Supreme Court of the United States 


United States. In both cases suits had 
been brought by employers to maintain 
injunctions enjoining trade unions and 
their members from interfering with 
their employees or picketing the pre- 
mises. These decisions are given below. 


Superior Court of Quebec enjoins strikers from unlawful picketing 


On November 9, 1921, a general 
strike was declared in Montreal by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. Pickets were established at the 
various factories to induce the workers 
to join the strikers. On November 16, 
Mr. H. Rother, owner of one of the 
factories affected, obtained an interim 
injunction restraining the union and its 
members from unlawfully picketing his 
establishment. The case was then heard 
on its merits in the Superior Court, and 
on December 16 judgment was delivered 
by the Honourable Justice F. 8. Mac- 
lennan maintaining the injunction and 
defining the rights and duties of both 
parties in this matter. 


The complete text of the} judgment 
was as follows: 


The plaintiff is a manufacturer of 
ladies’ clothing at No. 24 McGill 
College Avenue, in the City of Mont- 
real, employing about fifty workers, men 
and women, five or six of whom have 
written contracts for a definite term, 
the balance being employed on week- 
ly engagements terminable on 4a 
week’s notice. The week’s work is from 
Monday to Saturday. Not more than 
half a dozen of the workers are members 
of the local unions of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, de- 
fendant herein. Plaintiff has carried on 
his business as an open shop for a num- 
ber of years. 


Early in November, 1921, the Union 
decided to call a general strike, and sent 
out a printed circular addressed to all 


x! 
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men and women workers in the cloak 
and suit industry stating that, on 
November 9th, 1921, at 10 am, a 
general strike would commence, ‘‘which 
will be energetically carried on until we 
realize our just demands,” and among 


the demands stated is “absolute and full 


recognition of the Union, as without 
it there can be no peace in the industry.”’ 
The circular closes with the exhortation 
“on with the fight; quit the shops to 
the last man; be united and the bosses 
will be compelled to yield and recognize 
our just demands.” This circular was 
distributed to the workers in about forty 
factories in the City of Montreal, over 
1,200 of whom went out, including 
two from plaintiff’s factory and about 
1,000 of these went to a mass meeting 
at the Union headquarters, where verbal 
instructions for picketing were issued 
to them by the defendant Joseph 
Schubert, the secretary of the joint 
board of the local unions. Schubert 
testified that every striker was a picket 
and that his instructions to them were: 
—to walk up and down around the 
factory and in its neighbourhood to try 
and see the people who go in and out 
and inform them the strike was on and 
to try and induce those coming out of the 
factory to strike also; to visit the homes 
_ of workers, if they thought well to do so, 
and to speak to them on the street 
between their homes and the shop and 
to try and follow the employees of 
plaintiff in order to persuade them to 
leave their work. The strikers started 
to parade up and down in front of 
plaintiffs factory on 9th November, the 
day the strike was called, and continued 
until the evening of November 16th, 
when an interim order of injunction was 
issued on plaintiff’s application. Ten to 
fifteen pickets appeared at first, but 
their number on the following day was 
thirty or forty, and afterwards was 
increased to probably seventy-five. On 
November 8th, the Union sent written 
notice to plaintiff, that a strike had been 
called for the following day, and, as 
plaintiff feared that his workers might 
be troubled, he secured the service of 
two or three private detectives and, 
later, he called upon the police authori- 
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ties of the City of Montreal for protec- 
tion. The working hours in plaintiff’s 
factory§wereffrom§s a.m.§to 5 p.m., and 
large numbers of strikers, on picket duty, 
were present in the neighbourhood of 
plaintiff’s factory, in the morning before 
the workers arrived, and in the afternoon 
as they left the factory. On 10th 
November, shortly after 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when, according to some 
witnesses, thirty or forty, and according 
to others, seventy-five strikers were on 
picket in front of plaintiff’s factory, as 
the workers were coming out, a violent 
assault was committed by strikers on 
plaintiff’s manager, and resulted in the 
arrest of three strikers. The defendants 
at the trial attempted to establish that 
this assault was provoked by the con- 
duct of the manager, but having heard 
the whole of the evidence on that subject 
and from the manner in which the 
different witnesses testified, in my opin- 
ion, the assault was unprovoked and 
without justification. The workers were 
leaving the factory and some were 
jostled by strikers and the assault was 
part of the disorderly tactics adopted by 
the strikers. On November 11th, plain- 
tiff’s designer was assaulted on the 
street on his way to work by a member 
of the Union who called him a scab and 
said he was taking his bread away 
from him, and when the designer com- 
plained to the defendant Goldberg, the 
business agent of the Union and the 
supervisor of the strike, all the satisfac- 
tion he got was to be told there was a 
strike on and that anybody who worked 
for plaintiff was a scab. ‘Two of the girl 
workers were informed by strikers, on 
their way home from their work and 
at their home, that it would be better 
not to work as there was danger and 
there might be trouble. These two girls 
were so alarmed by what had been said 
to them and by the crowd of pickets, 
that they stayed away from their work 
for half a day. Another girl worker was 
followed on her way home by a man 
who spoke to her about her work and 
finally hit her in the face and knocked 
her down. Another worker was threat- 
ened by a striker, that if he did not stop 
work and go to the Union some accident 


7 
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might happen to him and he might 
have to go to the hospital, while another 
going in the factory, on the morning of 
the strike, was asked to stop work and 
go to the Union, and, on coming out, 
the same striker gave him a blow on the 
body with his elbow. This workman 
was frightened at first but did not stop 
work. One of the plaintiff’s cutters 
was induced by strikers to go to the 
Union headquarters where he was told 
that he might work for a day or two 
and, if he did not stop then, he would 
be brought out, put away and would not 
be able to come in again. On account 
of the large number of strikers in the 
vicinity of plaintiff’s establishment. the 
assaults which had been committed and 
the threats which had been made, the 
plaintiff had to provide escorts for a 
number of his workers between their 
homes and his establishment. Some 
had to be sent home in taxis, others had 
to leave by the back door. After . the 
assault on plaintifi’s manager, the 
defendants issued a special circular to 
plaintiff's workers, in abusive and 


threatening language, for the obvious 


purpose of intimidation. A captain and 
sergeant of the Montreal police have 
sworn that at times seventy-five strikers 
were in front of plaintiff’s establishment. 
The sergeant heard a threat by a striker 
that some one would go to the hospital, 
and he warned some of the pickets that 
their action amounted to intimidation 
and that the picketing was not peaceful, 
and defendant Goldberg was told by the 
police not to allow his men to carry on 
such tactics. The captain of police 
swore that the pickets were present in 
greater number than would seem to be 
necessary and people could not pass 
comfortably on the sidewalk, as the 


strikers were impeding the traffic. The 


situation was such that, on the afternoon 
of 14th November, the police authorities 
closed the street in front of plaintifi’s 
establishment aid allowed no one to 
approach except those who had business 
there. The police cordon was discon- 
tinued on the 15th and the picketing 
continued. On 16th, plaintiff instituted 


his action for damages and injunetion, 


and obtained an interim order of injunc- 
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tion restraining defendants, their officers, 
members, agents and representatives 
from mol sting or in any way interfering 
with plaintiff, his servants and em- 
ployees or prospective employees, and 
from in any way picketing in front or io 
the neighborhood of his place of busi- 
ness, or from besetting or watching his 
place of business, residence or the resi- 
dences of his employees, or from per- 
sistently following his employees or 
prospective employees, with a view to 
intimidate the latter or any of them 
from entering or returning to his em- 
ploy until otherwise ordered by the 
Court. 


By his action plaintiff alleges that, on 
or about 10th November, 1921, the 
defendants organized a strike amongst 
the employees engaged in the manu- 
facture of ladies’ garments in the City 
and District of Montreal, and have 
ordered and are endeavouring to induce 
his employees to cease working for him 
and, as a result, a number have left his 
employ and have failed to return, causing 
him loss and damage, and that there is 
great danger that a large number of his 
employees, through defendants’ intimi- 
dation, will be obliged to leave his em- 
ploy; that defendants, by means of 
intimidation and by threats of causing 
bodily harm and violence to plaintiff 
and his employees, have endeavoured 
and are endeavouring to prevent said 
employees from continuing their work, 
and by means of organized methods of 
picketing plaintifi’s place of business and 
the homes of his employees have intimi- 
dated his employees and prospective 
employees from entering his employ; 
that a number of his employees have 
been assaulted, molested and intimida- 
ted by defendants and members of the 
Union; that defendants have caused 
and are causing him great and irrepar- 
able injury and damages in connection 
with his business, and he concludes for ~ 
judgment against defendants for $10,- 
000 and an injunction, with costs. 

The defendants by their defence 
admit the issue of the strike call which 
applies to the business of plaintiff and to 
others of a similar nature; that all such 
employees as have left plaintiff in 
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response to the said call did so without 
compulsion and in their own interest; 
that defendants deny practising intimi- 
dation or molestation, and if plaintiff 
has suffered damage, such damage is not 
irreparable and is attributed solely to 
his own act; the defendants admit 
picketing plaintiff’s place of business 
and the homes of some of his employees; 
that such acts of violence as may have 
developed during the strike have been 
isolated acts of individuals committed 
contrary to defendants’ instructions, 
and in most cases under provocation 
received from plaintiff, his employees, 
strike breakers, plain clothes men, or 
police acting under his instructions and 
for whom he is responsible; that the 
issue of the strike call and picket are 
lawful acts from which defendants 
cannot be restrained by process of law, 
and, as to acts of violence committed by 
individual strikers contrary to instruc- 
tions, plaintiff has other and _ better 
recourses at civil and criminal law, and 
the allegations of the declaration are 
false, insufficient and irrelavent and the 
action is not founded in law and fact, 
and defendants pray for its dismissal 
with costs. 


It seems to me very important that, 
in conflicts between employers and their 
workers, all parties to the strife should 
know the law affecting it and that every 
person concerned should be strictly kept 
within its bounds. The plaintiff was at 
liberty to earn his own living and run 
his business in his own way, provided 
he did not violate some special law 
prohibiting him from so doing and did 
not infringe the rights of other people. 
This involved the liberty to deal with 
other persons who were willing to deal 
with him and to engage al] workers who 
were willing to work for him on the con- 
ditions and for the rates of pay which 
he was willing to give. This liberty is a 
right recognized by law, and its corre- 
lative obligation is the general duty of 
every one not to prevent the free exer- 
cise of this liberty without justification. 
The workers had thc right, if they chose, 
to work for him, and any iaterference 
‘with their liberty to deal with him 
affects him. If such interference is 
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justifiable in point of law, he has no re- 
dress, but if wrongful and he suffers 
damages as the direct consequence of 
what has been done, he has recourse in 
law against the persons causing the 
interference or responsible for it. 

In Allen vs Flood, 1898, A.C. 92, 
Lord Watson, said:— 


Any invasion of the civil rights of another 
person is in itself a legal wrong carrying with 
it liability to repair its necessary or natural 
consequences insofar as these are injuries to the 
person whose right is infringed. 


This is the same principle of law as is 
contained in our Civil Code, 1053:— 


Every person capable of discerning right 
from wrong is responsible for the damage caused 
by his fault to another, whether by positive act, 

nee, neglect or want of skill. 


This is a principle of universal or 
natural law adopted by all civilized 
countries. 


Employees have a right not to work; 
they have a right to join a trades union. 
A combination not to work is lawful, but 
a combination to prevent others from 
working is prima facie unlawful. A 
workman has a right in his own interest 
to peaceably persuade another workman 
or a body of workmen tc legally termi- 
nate their contracts of employment and 
to cease work, but he has no right, by 
coercion or intimidation, to persuade 
workmen not to work or to cease working. 


The remaining question is, whether 
the conduct of defendants, as established 
by the evidence in this case, infringes 
the plaintiff’s rights so as to give him a 


“a cause of action in the civil courts cf 


this Province? The object of the 
defendants was the improvement of the 
position of the members cf the Union, 
which was a lawful object, and the 
question to be decided here is, whether 
or not, in the pursuit of that lawful 
object, they resorted to practices pro- 
hibited by the civil law or the criminal 
law, or by both? I have already referred 
to plaiatiff’s right to carry on_ his 
business without interference or annoy- 
ances which would cause him damage 
and give him a right of action under 
1053 of the Civil Code. Section 501 of 


. 
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the Criminal Code makes it unlawful, 
among other things, to wrongfully and 
without lawful authority,.with a view 
to compel any other person to abstain 
from dcing anything which he has a 
lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which he has a lawful right to 
abstain, to (a) use vidlence to such 
other person; (b) intimidate such other 
person by threats of using violence to 
him; (c) persistently fellow such other 
person about from place to place; (e) 
with one or more cther persons follow 
such other person in a disorderly manner 
in or through any street or road; (f) 
beset or watch the house or cther place 
where such person resides, or works, 
or carries on business, or happecs to be. 
The Imperial Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875, section 7, 
from which the above section is sub- 
stantially reproduced, contained a pro- 
viso not found in the Criminal Code, that 
attending merely to obtain or com- 
municate information shall not be 
deemed watching or besetting. It is 
significant that this proviso, in favour 
of obtaining and communicating infor- 
mation which was introduced in Canada 
in 1876 by 39 Vic., ch. 37, sec. 2, and 
R.5.. CG. 1886, eh. 173, sec. 12, was 
omitted from the Criminal Code, and 
it seems to indicate the intention of 
Parliament by its omission to be that 
attending for the purpose of obtaining 
and communicating information would 
not deprive watching and besetting of 
its wrongful character. This proviso 
remained in force in the Imperial Act 
until its repeal in 1906. The provisions 
of section 7 have been the subject mat- 
ter of appeal to the Courts in a large 
number of cases in England, and the 
construction placed upon it is helpful in 
construing and determining the mean- 
ing and scope of section 501 of the Cri- 
minal Code. I will refer to a féw only of 
the English cases. 


In 1896, the Court of Appeal con- 
sidered Lyons & Son vs. Wilkins, 65 
L.J. Ch. 601, where it was held that:— 


Picketing—that is, watching or besetting the 
house or place of business, or the approach 
thereto, of any person, within the meaning of 
section 7, sub-section 4, of the Conspiracy and 
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Protection of Property Act, 1875,—excepting 
when such picketing is for the limited purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information, accord- 
ing to the proviso to that section, is illegal, and 
will be restrained by interlocutory injunction. 


Lindley L. J., page{607, said:— 


Trade unions up to a certain point have been 
recognized now as organs for good. They arethe 
only means by which workmen can protect 
themselves from the tyranny of those who employ 
them. But the moment that trade unions 
become tyrants in their turn, they are engines of 
evil. I repeat, they have no right to prevent 
peeple from working on any terms that they 
choose. 


Page 608. 


In this particular case there were four men 
picketed, two at a time—that is to say—relays 
of two. They were not there merely to obtain 
or communicate information, but to put _pres- 
sure upon the plaintiffs by persuading people not 
to enter into their employment; that is ‘““watch- 
ing or besetting’ within sub-section 4, and is not 
“attending in order merely to obtain or commu- 
nicate information.’ Under these circumstances, 
I think that the defendants have gone beyond 
what the Act of Parliament authorizes; and I 
do not hesitate to say that this is a case in which, 
from the necessity of the thing, a quick remedy 
is actually and absolutely required. 


That leads me to the second point, which is 
that we ought to leave the plaintiffs to have 
recourse to the summary jurisdiction of a mag- 
istrate. ° I do not think so. This is obviously a 
case in which a man’s property, his trade, his 
livelihood, and the goodwill! of his business will 
be absolutely ruined if what is complained 
of is not peremptorily stopped. And it appears 
to me that, according to the well-known prin- 
ciples upon which the Court of Chancery has 
been guided, it is a case in which a person’s 
property and trade are so interefered with that 
he may come to the Court for the protection 
which an injunction affords him.” 


In Lyons & Sons vs. Wilkins, (No. 2) 
68 LJ. Ch. 146, C.A. 1898, Lindley 
M.R., at page 151, said:— 


The truth is that to watch or beset a man’s 
house with a view to compel him to do or not 
to do what is lawful for him not to do or to do is 
wrongful and without lawful authority, unless 
some reasonable justification for it is consistent 
with the evidence. Such conduct seriously 
interferes with the ordinary comfort of human 
existence and ordinary enjoyment of the house 
beset, and such conduct would support an action 
on the case for a nuisance at common law.— 
Proof that the nuisance was “peaceably’ to 
persuade other people” would afford no defence 
to such an action. Persons may be peaceably 
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persuaded provided the method employed to 
persuade is not a nuisance to other people. 


Chitty L. J., at page 152, said:— 


The sole question is whether upon the facts 
the case is brought within section 7. To bring 
a case of watching or besetting within the sec- 
tion it must be shown that the watching or be- 
setting was done with a view to compel a person 
to abstain from doing or to do any act which 
such person has a legal right to do or abstain 
from doing. That the watching and besetting 
were done with that view is found by the Judge 
and not disputed. ‘View’ does not import 
motive. It imports purpose. Speaking for 
myself, I prefer standing by the words which the 
Legislature has thought fit to employ. The 
acts complained of were done with the view 
stated in the section. 


It will be seen that the Court of 
Appeal held that the watching and 
besetting was wrongful because of the 
violation of the Statute of 1875, and 
becausc it was common law nuisance, that 
is, because the means of compulsion 
were both a crime and a tort. In that 
case there were only four pickets in 
relays of two at a time. 


The House of Lords, in Quinn vs. 
Leathem, 70 L.J.P.C. 76, approved the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Lyons & Son vs. Wilkins and held that 
a conspiracy to injure, if there be dam- 
age, gives rise to civil liability, and an 
oppressive compulsion differs widely 
from an invasion of civil rights by a 
single person; it is a violation of right 
to interfere with contractual relations 
recognized by law if there be no justi- 
fication for interference; this principle 
cannot be confined to inducements to 
break contracts of service; if such 
wrongful interference with a man’s 
liberty of action is intended to injure 
and in fact damages a third party, such 
third party has a remedy by anfaction, 
and annoyance and coercion by many 
may be actionable where like conduct on 
the part of one person would not be so. 


Lord Lindley, at page 95, said:— 


What may begin as peaceable persuasion may 
easily become, and in trade union disputes 
generally does become, peremptory 
ordering, with threats, open or 
covert, of very unpleasant conse- 
quences to those who are not per- 
; _suaded. Calling workmen out 
involves serious consequences to such of them as 


A combination 
not to work is 
one thing, and 
is lawful 
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do notiobey ty (CL a, Bee A combina- 
tion to prevent others from working is a very 
different thing, and is prima facie unlawful. 
Again, not to work oneself is lawful so long as 
one keeps off the poor rates, but to order men 
not to work when they are willing to work is 
another thing. A threat to call men out given by 
a trade union official to an employer of men 
belonging to the. union, and willing to work 
with him, is a form of coercion, intimidation, 
molestation, or annoyance to them and to 
him, very difficult to resist, and to say the least 
requiring justification. None was offered in this 
case. It is said that conduct which is not action- 
able on the part ot one person cannot be action- 
able if it is that of several acting in concert. 
This may be so where many do no more than 
one is supposed todo. Butnumbers may annoy 
and coerce where one may not. Annoyance and 
coercion by many may be so intolerable as to 
become actionable, and produce a result which 
one alone could not produce. 


Page 97. 


The difference between an indictment for a 
conspiracy and an action for damages occasioned 
by a conspiracy is very marked and is well 
known. An illegal agreement, whether carried 
out or not, is the essential element in a criminal 
case. The damage done by several persons acting 
in concert and not the criminal conspiracy is the 
important element in the action for damages 
Seapets evarapipaiata, Belin oh. Lacy The law ree 
lating to nuisances, to say nothing of the law re- 
lating to combinations, shows that many annoy- 
ances are actionable which are not. indictable, 
and the principles of justice on which this is 
held to be so appear to me to apply to such 
cases as these. 


The same principles were followed and 
injunction granted in Larkin vs. Long, 
1915, A.C. 814; 84 L.J.P.C. 201. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, on 
an appeal from this Province in Per- 
reault vs. Gauthier, 38 S.C.R. 253, Mr. 
Justice Girouard stated that, as Par- 
liament had reproduced some Imperial 
Statutes, the jurisprudence of the Eng- 
lish Courts is binding upon us in mat- 
ters arising under these Statutes. 


I will now refer to some Canadian 
cases on the subject :— 


Krug Furniture Co. vs. Berlin Union 
of Amalgamated Wood Workers, 2 
Commercial Law Reports 425, Mere- 
dith J. 1908. 


Meredith J., at page 426, said:— 
Every one who breaks any contract, or 


knowingly and for his own ends, without 
justification, procures any other person to break 
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BON COMEBE J ver tena. wilt. ooh. is guilty of a 
wrong, for which he is answerable in damages. 


f All persons who make use of a public 
highway, or any other place, to the sensible dis- 
comfort of any person in the ordinary enjoyment 
of his house, or place of business, or to the injury 
of his property, are, ordinarily, guilty of a wrong, 
for which they are answerable in damages, and, 
from the continuance of which they may be 
restrained by injunction. 


Page 429. 


The defendants must be held to really intend 
that which is the plain effect of their actions— 
the injury of the plaintiffs by intimidation. 


Cotter v. Osborne, C.R. (1911) A.C. 
137. 


Mathers J., at page 146, said:— 


Picketing the plaintiffs’ shops and other places 
where their men were employed for the purpose 
of persuading men not to work is also unlawful 
under section 501 of the Criminal Code. 


In appeal, Perdue J., at page 157, 
said :— 


For a number of persons to combine together 
to procure others to break contracts is unlawful, 
and if such others are induced to break, and do 
break, their contracts, this constitutes an 
actionable wrong. This is now established law 
and I need only refer to Quinn v. Leathem (1901) 
A. C, 511; Read v. The Friendly Society, Ete., 
(1902) 2 K. B. 732; South Wales Miners’ Fede- 
ration v. Glamorgan Coal Co., (1905) A. C. 239. 
The last two cases also decided that it is no 
justification for the defendants to show that they 
‘were not actuated by malice or ill will against the 
persons injured by their acts, and that they only 
sought to further their own interests. 


The picketing or besetting of the plaintiffs’ 
shops, with the object ot coercing employees or 
inducing them to cease working, is also unlawful; 
Lyons vy. Wilkins, (1899) 1 Ch. 255, 68 L. J. Ch. 
146; Charnock v. Court, (1899) 2 Ch. 35, 68 
L. /J.‘Ch. 550.” 


Leave to appeal to the Privy Council 
from this judgment was refused. 


Vulcan Iron Works v. Winnipeg 
Lodge, 21 Manitoba Law Reports 473, 
C. A. 1911; Mathers J. held that, 
besetting and watching the premises of 
an employer by members of a trades 
union, if done in concert with a view to 
compel the employer to change the 
mode of conducting his business and to 
comply with their demands for better 
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pay by persuading men not to work for 
him, or to seek employment from him, 
especially when accompanied by some 
attempts at intimidation by threats of 
violence, amounts to a common law 
nuisance punishable in damages. 


In that case an injunction was made 
perpetual and plaintiff was awarded 
damages, and the judgment of the trial 
Court was unanimously confirmed by 
the Court of Appeal. 


In Rex v. Russell, (1920), I Weekly 
Western Reporter 640, which arose out 
of the Winnipeg strike, the Court of 
Appeal of Manitoba held that the 
provision formerly intended to pro- 
tect peaceful picketing is not now found 
in the Criminal Code and that a striker 
has no more justification for picketing 
than he obtains by the right of every 
British citizen to go about his own 
business in a peaceable way. It is well 
known that an application for special 
leave to appeal from that decision to 
the Privy Council was refused. This 
appears to be the latest Canadian case 
on the subject of picketing. 


The Court of Appeal of British Co- 
lumbia in Sleuter v. Scott, 21 B.C.R. 
155, in 1915, unanimously confirmed 
the judgment of the trial Court, holding 
that a combination of two or more, 
without justification or excuse, for the 
purpose of iojuring a workman by in- 
ducing employers not to employ him, is, 
if it results in damage to him, action- 
able. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the American Steel Foundries 
and Tri-City Central Trades Council 
has just maintained an injunction against 
picketing, in which Chief Justice Taft 
said (New York Times Dec. 6th, 1921) :- 


In going to and from work, men have a right 
to as free passage without obstruction as the 
streets afford, consistent with the right of others 
to enjoy the same privilege. We are a social 
people and the accosting by one of another in an 
inoffensive way and offer by the one to com- 
municate and discuss information with a view 
to influencing the other’s action, are not regarded 
as aggression, or a violation of that other’s right. 


If, however, the offer is declined, as it may 
rightfully be, then persistence, importunity, and 
following do become unjustifiable annoyance 
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and obstruction which is likely soon to savor 
of intimidation. The nearer this is to the place of 
business, the greater the interference with the 
business and especially with the property right 
of access of the employer. Such an attempted 
discussion attracts the curious, or, it may be, 
interested bystanders. They increase the obstruc- 
tion as well as the aspect of intimidation which 
the situation quickly assumes. 


In the present case, under the conditions 
which the evidence discloses, all information 
tendered, all arguments advanced and all per- 
suasion used were intimidation—they could not 
be otherwise. 


It is idle to talk of peaceful communication 
in such a place and under such conditions. The 
numbers of the pickets in the groups constituted 
intimidation. The name “picket”? indicated a 
militant purpose, inconsistent with peaceful 
persuasion. The employees were made to run 
the gauntlet. When one or more assaults or 
disturbances ensued, they characterized the 
whole campaign, which became effective because 
of its intimidating character, in spite of the 
admonitions given by the leaders to their 
followers as to lawful methods to be pursued, 
however sincere. 


Our conclusion is that picketing thus instituted 
is unlawful and cannot be peaceable, and may be 
properly enjoined by the specific term of ‘“‘picket- 
ing’ because its meaning is clearly understood 
in the sphere of the controversy by those who 
are parties to it. We are supported in that view 
by many well-reasoned authorities, although 
there has been contrari ty of view. A restraining 
order against picketing by that name will advise 
earnest advocates of labor’s cause that the law 
does not look with favor on an enforced discus- 
sion of the merits of the issue between individuals 
who wish to work and groups of those who do not, 
under conditions which subject the individuals 
who wish to work to a severe test of their nerves 
and physical strength and courage. 


Regarding as primary the rights of the em- 
ploye.s to work for whom they will, and to go 
freely to and from their place of labor, and 
keeping in mind the right of the employer inci- 
dent to his property and business to free access 
of such employ«es, what can be done to reconcile 
the conflicting interests. 


Each case must turn on its own circumstances. 
It is a case for the flexible remedial power of a 
court of equity which may try one mode of 
restraint, and if it fails or proves to be too 
drastic, may change it. 


The appeal came to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals of 
Illinois, 238 Federal Reporter 728, 
where the case is fully reported. 


I have referred to what I consider to 
be the law on this subject and to juris- 
prudence showing how the law has 
been interpreted and applied and I 
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come back to the question: Were the 
means used by defendants lawful? All 
the surrounding circumstances have to 
be taken into consideration. There was 
peace in plaintiff’s factory up to 9th 
November, when the strike was called 
by defendants’ circular to the workers 
in the industry exhorting them to ‘‘quit 
the shops to the last man, be united 
and the kosses will be compelled to 
yield and recognize our just demands” 
Rhee We lon ig fae ‘as without it there can 
be no peace in the industry” and pro- 
claiming that the Union intended to 
energetically carry on the strike until 
their aims were realized. That was a 
plain declaration of war against all who 
failed to comply with the Union’s 
demands and an attempt to form a 
combination of union and non-union 
workers for the purpose of compelling 
the employers to submit to the dictation 
of the Union. The circular calling out 
the workers was couched in language 
calculated to intimidate and _~- coerce 
workers and employers alike and to incite 
violence, and went far beyond a peace- 
able argument for any lawful claims 
which could be advanced in the interest 
of the Union or its members. 
direct invitation to breach of contracts 
of engagement. Nearly all of plaintiff’s 
workers were working under weekly 
engagements terminable on a week’s 
notice. Only two left the plaintiff’s 
factory, the balance wished to continue 
in his service. This was followed by in- 
structions issued at the Union head- 


It was a, - 
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quarters to a thousand strikers to go on © 


picket around the factories in the 
industry. Pickets in large numbers were 
posted in the immediate vicinity of 
plaintiff’s establishment, followed by 
acts of violence, threats of bodily harm 
and warnings of danger, the following 
of workers on the streets and to their 
homes, and requests to cease work and 
join the Union. These were overt acts 
committed by the defendants’ pickets. 
The City police warned the pickets and 
the defendant Golberg, that their tactics. 
were not peaceful but intimidating, and 


resulted in a police cordon closing the — 


street in front of plaintiff’s factory for 
part of a day. The public were ob- 
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structed in the free use of the sidewalk 
and plaintiff’s workers had to run the 
gauntlet of passing through a line of 
pickets. Some of the workers had to 
leave by the back door to avoid moles- 
tation at the front and plaintiff had to 
engage private detectives to protect 
his workers, some of whom had to be 
conveyed to and from their work in taxis, 
and others had to be furnished with 
escorts to their homes. Plaintiff was 
put to expense in thus protecting his 
business and his workers. His freedom 
to carry on his business was infringed, 
and the interference and annoyances 
were serious and injurious to him as an 
employer of labour and as a manu- 
facturer. It is idle for defendants to say 
that they only sought to further their 
own interests. They must be held to 
have intended what was the plain effect 
of their conduct. If things done or words 
spoken or written are such that they 
will excite fear or a reasonable appre- 
hension of fear or danger and so in- 
fluence those for whom intended as to 
prevent them from freely doing what 
they desire and the law permits, they 
may be restrained and the Courts are 
entitled to look beyond the mere letter 
of the act or word info its spirit and 
intent. It is apparent from the manner 
in which the strike was inaugurated and 
the subsequent picketing was conducted, 
with deliberate and relentless vigour 
regardless of annoyance and _ incon- 
venience to plaintiff and serious inter- 
ference with his business, that the 
picketing was not for the purpose of 
peaceable persuasion, but for the pur- 
pose of compulsion by coercion and 
intimidation and that the means adopted 
were not lawful or justified and went 
beyond anything permitted by the civil 
or criminal law. The massing of a large 
number of pickets is in itself intimida- 
ting to workers, and, as Chief Justice 
Taft, says, the name “‘picket’ indicated 
a militant purpose inconsistent with 
_ peaceful persuasion. The strong persis- 
tent and organized picketing, making 
the condition of plaintiff and his workers 
disagreeable and intolerable, accom- 
panied by hints of injury, veiled threats, 
abusive and offensive language and 
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some instances of assault and personal 
violence—all of which conditions are 
shown in the evidence of this case— 
discloses conduct on the part of defen- 
dants which passed beyond that of the 
peaceful purpose of promoting the law- 
ful aims of the Union and its members 
and entered the unlawful stage of 
wrongful injury, without just cause or 
excuse, to rights fully protected by 
the law and where picketing is carried on 
by intimidation, threats, coercion or 
violence—as has been done in this case— 
it has been held in every jurisdiction, 
where the question has been raised, that 
such conduct on the part of pickets is 
unlawful and will be enjoined. 


I am of the opinion that the picketing 
carried on by defendants and_ their 
pickets was wrongful and without law- 
ful authority and amounted to a com- 
mon law nuisance and violation of 
1053 of the Civil Code, as well as a 
breach of the criminal law. 


Counsel for defendants submitted 
that, if the conduct of the pickets and 
strikers was a violation of the Criminal 
Code, the plaintiff should be limited to 
his remedy before the Criminal Court 
and that he had no remedy by injunc- 
tion. In my opinion, that proposition 
is untenable. In every jurisdiction 
where this question has a isen the right 
to injunctive restraint has been recog- 
nized. In our Courts the same right has 
been frequently applied where there has 
been violation of 1053 of the Civil 
Code and the remedy in damages was 
inadequate. The Union defendant has 
no property in Canada and a judgment 
for damages against it would be useless. 
The defendants threaten to continue and 
repeat the wrongful acts complained 
of and damages for injuries already 
suffered even if collected would not 
protect plaintiff in the future. It is ap- 
parent that the only adequate and effec- 
tive remedy to meet the circumstances 
disclosed in this case is to permanently 
enjoin the defendants from their unlaw- 
ful conduct under all the penalties pro- 
vided by law. 


(Signed) F. S. MacLennan, 
J.S.C. 
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United States Supreme Court defines lawful and unlawful picketing 


In connection with a strike conducted 
by the Tri-City Trades Council against 
the American Steel Foundries of Gran- 
ite City, Illinois, the employers obtain- 
ed an injunction against the Trades 
Council to restrain them from picketing. 
The Federal Court of Appeal of Illinois 
set aside this injunction and the em- 
ployers appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


In the judgment of the Supreme 
Court the appeal of the employers was 
sustained and a definition was given 
of what constitutes lawful and unlawful 
picketing. The injunction forbids the 
union in any manner whatsoever by use 
of persuasion, threat or personal injury, 
from interfering with any person en- 
gaged in the employ of the American 
Steel Foundries in connection with its 
business or with any person desiring 
to be employed by the foundries, from 
congregating in the neighbourhood of 
the foundries for the purpose of aiding 
or encouraging others in these things 
and for maintaining at or near the pre- 
mises any pickets to interfere with the 
foundries in the free and unrestricted 
control and operation of its plant. 


With regard to this injunction Chief 
Justice Taft said in part: ! 


“This is a picketing case. Only two 
men in the employ of the foundries: had 
responded to the calling of the strike 
by the Tri-City Council. They were 
picketers, were defendants, and were 
enjoined. Only one of them was a 
member of a union of that council. The 
case involves, as to them, the application 
of Section 20 of the Clayton Act, of which 
the provisions material here are those 
which forbid an injunction in behalf of 
an employer against, first, persuading 
others by peaceful means to cease em- 
ployment and labour; second, attending 
at any place where such person or per- 
sons may lawfully be for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information; third, peacefully assemb- 
ling in a lawful manner and for lawful 
purposes. The Act enphasizes the 


words ‘peaceable’ and Jawful’ through- 
out the phrases which were used. We 
do not think that these declarations 
introduced any new principle into the 
equity jurisprudence of the Federal 
courts. They are merely declaratory of 
what was the best practice always...If 
in their attempt at persuasion or com- 
munication, those of the labour side 
adopt nethods which, however lawful 
in their announced purpose, inevitably 
lead to intimidation and obstruction, 
then it is the court’s duty—and the 
terms of Section 20 do not modify this— 
so to limit what the propagandists do as 
to time, manner and place as to prevent 
infractions of the law and violations of 
the right of the employees and of the 
employers for whom they wish to work. 
In going to and from work, men have a 
right to as free passage without ob- 
struction as the streets afford, con- 
sistent with the right of others to enjoy 
the same privilege. We area social people 
and the accosting by one of another 


in an inoffensive way and offer by the — 


one to communicate and discuss inform- 


ation with a view to influencing the 
other’s action, are not regarded as a © 
violation of that other’s rights. If, © 


however, the offer is declined, as may 
tightfully be, then persistence, impor- 
tunity and following do become unjus- 
tifiable annoyance and_ obstruction 
which is likely soon to savour of intimi- 
dation. ‘The nearer this is to the place 
of business, the greater the interference 
with the business and especially with 


the property right of access of the 
idle to talk of — 
peaceful communication in such a place © 


employer...... It is 
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and under such conditions. The number — 


of the pickets in the groups constituted — 
intimidation. The name ‘picket’ indica- — 
ted a militant purpose, inconsistent with — 
The employees — 
were made to run the gauntlet. When ~ 


peaceful persuasion. 


one or more assaults or disturbances 


ensued, they characterized the whole — 
effective © 
because of its intimidating character, — 
in spite of the admonitions given by the — 


campaign, which became 
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leaders to their followers as to lawful 
methods to be pursued, however sincere. 
Our conclusion is that picketing thus 
Instituted is unlawful and cannot be 
peaceable, and may be properly en- 
joined by the specific term of ‘picketing’ 
because its meaning is clearly under- 
stood in the sphere of the controversy 
by those who are parties to it... A 
restraining order against picketing by 
that name will advise earnest advocates 
of Jabour’s cause that the law does not 
look with favour on an enforced dis- 
cussion of the merits of the issue be- 
tween individuals who wish to work and 
groups of those who do not, under con- 
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ditions which subject the individuals 
who wish to work to a severe test of 
their nerves and physical strength and 
courage. But while this is so, we must 
have every regard for the Congressional 
intention manifested in the act to the 
the principle of existing law which it 
declared that ex-employees and others 
properly acting with them shall have . 
an opportunity, so far as is consistent; 
with peace and law, to observe who are 
still working for the employer, to com- 
municate with them and to persuade 
them to join the ranks of his opponents 
in a lawful, economic struggle.” 





FORM OF INJUNCTION AS ISSUED AGAINST U.M.W. OF A. DECLARED 
ILLEGAL ON APPEAL 


[N the issue of the Lasour Gazerrts for 
November, 1921, on page 1372, an 
account is given of the issuing of an 
injunction in the United States District 
Court, Indiana, ordering the discon- 
tinuance by coal mine operators of the 
*“check-off’’ system of collecting union 
dues and prohibiting the unionization 
of mines. On application to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago by the United Mine Workers of 
America, this injunction was suspended 
and a final decision with regard to it 
was given by this court on December 15. 
The opinion of the Court was in part as 
follows :— 


_ “The Borderland Coal Corporation 
‘sought and obtained a decree enjoining 
the performance of the existing con- 
tracts between the operators and their 
union employees in the Central Com- 
petitive Field with respect to what is 
called the ‘check-off’ provision. So 
far as the contracts themselves and 
this record discloses, the ‘check-off’ 
is the voluntary assignment by the em- 
ployee of so much of his wages as may 
be necessary to meet his union dues 
and his direction to his employer to 
pay the amount to the treasurer of his 
; 
3 


union. In that aspect the contract is 
legal; and quite evidently there are 
many lawful purposes for which dues 
may be paid. 


‘“‘If nothing else should prevent the 
Borderland Coal Corporation being 
given that part of the decree now under 
consideration [the check-off], the lack 
of injury to the Borderland Coal Cor- 
poration by the existence of the ‘check- 
off? contracts would suffice. The in- 
jury to the Borderland Coal Corpora- 
tion property rights in interstate com- 
merce of which the Borderland Coal 
Corporation was apprehensive was that 
it would be coerced into paying the 
high cost of production prevalent in 
the Central Competitive Field and thus 
be unable to meet, or at least to meet 
so profitably, the existent competition 
in interstate commerce. As long as the 
Borderland Coal Corporation is assured, 
as it now is, that it will have full pro- 
tection in operating its closed non- 
union mine and in marketing its coal 
in interstate commerce without inter- 
ference, the Borderland Coal Corpora- 
tion should rather pray that all the 
elements causing the high cost of pro- 
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duction in the Central Competitive 
Field should be maintained. 


‘“‘Hrom the record as it now stands, 
we are convinced that the District 
Court committed errors in exercising its 
judicial discretion in the following 
particulars : 


‘‘(1) In not confining the grant of 
relief to appellee. [The Borderland 
Coal Corporation. | 


‘¢(2) In not limiting the prohibiting 
of the unionization or attempted union- 
ization of the appellee’s mines to the 
threatened direct and immediate inter- 
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fering acts shown by the bill and affi- 
davits. 

‘¢(3) In not limiting the prohibition 
of the sending of money into West 
Virginia to the use thereof in aiding or 
promoting the interfering acts. 

‘‘(4) In enjoining the performance 
of the existent ‘check-off’ contracts in 
the Central Competitive Field. 


‘‘The decree should be recast, and for 
that purpose the cause is remanded with 
the direction to the District Court to 
enter preliminary injunctional decree | 
which shall be in consonance with this | 
opinion.”’ 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THLE British Columbia Legislature en- 
acted several important measures 
relating to labour during the second ses- 
sion of 1921, which began on October 
18, and concluded on December 3. The 
acts passed in the course of the first ses- 
sion were reviewed in the Lapour Ga- 
gETTE for June, 1921, (page 784). It will 
be remembered that a series of measures 
were passed at the first session, in order 
to give effect as far as possible to the 
so-called ‘‘ Washington. Conventions’’, 
or recommendations of the first meeting 
of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (League of Nations), these acts, 
however, to come into force concurrently 
with the enactment of similar measures 
by the other provinces. During the 
second session bills were introduced to 
have these acts made operative in 1922, 
but only one of these bills was enacted, 
namely, that to amend the Maternity 
Protection Act, this act now coming into 
force on January 1, 1922. (The other 
acts referred to are the Employment of 
Children Act, the Hours of Work Act, 
the Night Employment of Women Act, 
and the Night Employment of Young 
Persons Act.) 


A number of important amendments 
were made to the Mothers’ Pensions Act. 
The administration of the Act was 
placed in charge of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board instead of being as | 
under the original act assigned to a | 
minister. specially designated to this © 
duty. Domicile in Canada was added | 
as a qualification on the part of the | 
husband of a woman benefitting under | 
the Act, such domicile being required | 
at the time of his death, or of his com: } 
mittal to a penetentiary or asylum for ~ 
the insane, or of his total disablement, | 
or of his desertion of his wife. Any 4 
other cases than those specially provided | 
for may be assisted at the discretion of | 
the Board. The functions of the Super- | 
intendent of Neglected Children under | 
the original act were also transferred to © 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. | 
The Board is further given the right of | 
appointing local advisory boards, which | 
were ‘previously appointed by _ the | 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The | 
revising Act came into foree by procla- } 
mation, on December 9, 1921. | 


Several amendments were made to the | 
Boilers’ Inspection Act. ‘‘Certificates’’ | 
as defined by the act now inelude | 
engineers’ certificates as well as cer-. 
tificates of inspection issued by inspec- | 
tors. In the definition of low pressure | 
heating plant the maximum allowable — 
working pressure for cast iron boilers is | 
raised from five to ten pounds per square | 
inch. All railway locomotives are now 
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exempted from the provisions of the act, 
and boilers or steam heating plants of 
a capacity not exceeding 30 square feet 
of heating surface are also exempt. 
Every person buying, selling or exchang- 
ing a boiler must now notify the chief 
inspector by registered letter. The new 
act further revises the regulations gov- 
erning the erection and equipment of 
boilers and safety-valves; no certificate 
issued under this section is transferable. 
_ A new scale of fees for the examination 
of engineers is fixed as follows: $15 for 
first class, $10 for second, $7.50 for 
third, $5 for fourth class and for special 
eertificates, and $2.50 for temporary 
certificates. Third-class engineers are 
_ how authorized to take charge of a con- 
densing steam plant up to 225 horse 
power, or, if acting as assistants, up to 
7950 horse power. A fourth-class engineer 
_Imay act as assistant on any steam plant 
_ up to 375 horse power. New regulations 
are made regarding registration, and a 
new scale of yearly fees is established. 
It is provided that the Crown shall have 
a lien as a first charge upon any steam 
boiler for the amount of fees due. 


An amendment to the Mechanics Lien 
Act eliminated the clause which required 
that any person claiming a lien for 
material supplied must give at least ten 
days’ notice in writing of intention to 
deliver such aclaim. The time limit for 
the claiming of a lien for materials sup- 
plied is fixed at thirty-one days after 
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completion of the contract between the 
contractor and the owner, or the con- 
tractor and sub-contractor. The Attach- 
ment of Debts Act, which was amended 
at the first session by the raising of the 
amount of wages exempted from $40 to 
$60, was further amended by a supple- 
mentary act bringing the schedule ints 
line with the act in its amended form. 
The 1920 amendment to the Weekly 
Hfalf-holiday Act of 1916, requiring 
shops to close on the regular publie 
holidays, was revised so as to apply to 
shops which must under the Act be 
closed on any half-holiday. Such stores 
must also close on any additional 
public holidays appointed by proclama- 


tion, penalties being provided for 
offences under this section. A new 
section was added to the British 


Columbia Railway Act requiring street 
railway companies before introducing 
into their systems street cars operated 
by one man to obtain first the consent 
of the Minister of Railways, the 
minister being required to consult 
with the officials of the municipali- 
ties affected before sanctioning ‘‘one- 
man cars.’’ All employers are required 
under the Income and Personal Property 
Tax Act to furnish annually to the Sur- 
veyor of Taxes a list of those employed 
by him during the preceding calendar 
year, with the amount of wages paid to 
each employee. Some amendments were 
made in The Co-operative Associations 
Act of 1920. 





FURTHER ORDERS OF MINIMUM WAGE BOARD OF ONTARIO 


SUMMARIES of order issued by the 

Ontario Minimum Wage Board 
affecting (a) laundries (b) retail’ stores 
and (c) certain specified industrial 
establishments have appeared in the 
September and December, 1921, issues 
of the Lasour Gazerrr. Further orders 
issued during December by the Mini- 
mum Wage Board now complete the 
series of orders governing minimum 
rates of wages for women employed in 
the following industrial establishments 





in the various cities and towns of 
the province:—confectionery, biscuits, 
candy, chocclate, grocers’ specialties, 
jam, gum, pickles, crushed fruits, ete.; 
paper boxes, corrugated paper boxes, 
paper bags, envelopes, manufacturing 
stationery, tags and cheque books, ete. 

The provisions of the first order of 
this series, applying to such industrial 
establishments in Toronto, were outlined 
in the September, 1921, issue of the 
Lasour GazETre (page 1156). The 
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new orders, three in number, relate to 
the above-mentioned industries  re- 
spectively in cities of more than 50,000 
population (excepting Toronto), in cities 
and towns of more than 5,000 and less 
than 50,000 population, and lastly in 
places in Ontario other than cities or 
towns of more than 5,000 population. 

In all the four orders females of 18 
years or over are classed as adults, but 
special rates are allowed for inexpe- 
* rienced workers over 18, as well as for 
young girls under 18. The period of 
training for the latter class is limited to 
18 months, divided into three periods of 
six months each. Any female employee, 
however, who has been working a year 
or more in the industry before reaching 
the age of 18 years will be considered 
experienced on reaching that age, or if 
she reaches the age of 18 before comple- 
ting a year’s training, she will be con- 
sidered experienced on the completion 
of the year’s training. ‘‘In no case,’’ it is 
provided, ‘“‘shall any employee of 18 
years or over be paid less than the rates 
for inexperienced adults.”’ 


The number of inexperienced adults 
or young girls in any establishment must 
not exceed one-third of the total female 
working force, and the number of inex- 
perienced adults and young girls to- 
gether must not exceed one-half of the 
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total female working force. Temporary 
employees whose term of employment 
is less than one month are not included 
in this calculation. Neither does the 
rule apply to plants where the female 
force is four or less. 


The wage rates provided may be 
averaged for any piece-worker over a 
period of three months, or where employ- 
ment has been for less than three months, 
for the length of her employment. At 
least 80 per cent of the piece-workers in 
any establishment must receive wages 
at or above the prescribed rates. 


Any violation of these orders is 
punishable by fine of not more than $500 
and not less than $50 or by imprison- 
ment for a term ranging from 2 to 6 
months. Each establishment is required 


\ 
= —s ee 


to keep a copy of the order governing 


its operations posted in a conspicuous 
place. (The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building act, as amended during the 
1921 session of the Legislature, charges 
factory inspectors with the duty of 
reporting to the Board any violation 
of this section.) 


The minimum wages as fixed for the 
various classes of female employees 
in the orders regulating the industries 
above mentioned are set forth in the 
following table:— 


TABLE OF MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALES EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN INDUS- 
TRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN ONTARIO. 











Minimum Weekly Wage Maximum 
number of 
———— ———_— ———_—____—_ —-———__|_ learners 
Skilled Adult allowed. 
adults learners Minors 
1st 2nd Ist 2nd 3rd Adults, or. 
6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos Minors* 
Fall orontonsyigdebisrycdi sie $12.50 |$ 10.00 | $11.00 | $8.00 | $9.00 | $10.00 | one-third 
In cities of more than 50,000 
population, excepting To- 
TOUS) Seg RS ae 11.50 $50! 10.50 8.00 9.00 | 10.00 | one-third 
In cities of more than 5,000 
and less than 50,000....... 11.00 9.00 | 10.00 7.00 8.50 | 10.00 | one-third 
In all of Ontario excepting 
towns and cities of over 
5,000 population.......... 10.00 8.00 9.00 6.00 7.50 9.00 | one-third 








*The number of inexperienced adults and young girls together must not exceed one-half of the i 


total female working force. 





# 





‘| 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has issued a summary of the trade 
of Canada during the years ended Sep- 
tember ou, LU19, loz) and 1921. “The 
value of the imports for consumption 
during the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, was as follows: 


ty hasta sree $205,939,957 


ADAMO PEOGeLS, cr, sos! $490 66 45,568,513 
WIRE BOO TOXICS ooo 5g ncn, 6c sd acngs i 140,348 352 
MPOCUP AND PADET Ss £1. pis ciare a Viste dive 45,294,989 
Tron and, its, products...'.')..(¢ 42051. 165,439,295 
Non-ferrous metals ............. 38,441,130 
Non-metallic minerals........... 189,966,847 
Ctemical products. 31.28... 05 25,463,979 
Other commodities .............. 58,414,994 

PND d aie hatte gt Steere shout W duels, .0) 2,4 $905,878,056 


The total imports for consumption for 
1919 amounted to a value of $886,139,- 
956, and for 1920 to $1,325,779,894. 

The exports during the past year were 
of the following values: 


Vegetable products..........2...$449,427,264 
Aim alk product Ke. 4 Soe 160,834,713 


Wabres; ped. textiless: is 064. «stoves 10,402,086 
WOME COs. TROP cae out shan dead 212,719,883 
Iron and its products............ 47,492,595 
Non-fetrous’ metals)! 205.090... 2%). 33,958,295 
Non-metallic minerals ........... 29,575,900 
Chemica) products: ..2 40. daaesrns 12,583,604 
Other commodities .............. 19,066,315 
Total exports (Canadian)........ $976,060,660 
MGIDICIy EXDOLUSAS. ease ot ce oe ale hee 15,396,622. 


The total exports of Canadian pro- 
ducts for the two previous years were 
$1,210,541,387 in 1919, and $1,208,919,- 
175 in 1920. 


In the past year the imports for con- 
sumption from the United Kingdom 
amounted to $137,623,485 and from the 
United States to $643,625,678; the ex- 
ports of Canadian produce to the United 
Kingdom amounted to $285,017,699 and 
to the United States to $428,593,374. 


ORDER-IN-COUNCIL OF ONTARIO GOVERNMENT RESPECTING UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 


ON December 18, 1921, the Ontario 

government issued an _ order-in- 
council outlining definitely their policy 
with regard to unemployment relief. 
This policy is in agreement with the 
proposal of the Honourable Gideon D. 
Robertson, former Minister of Labour, 
as outlined in a public statement issued 
on October 6, 1921, and confirmed by 
Order-in-Council P.C. 3831, dated Oc- 
tober 7. 


The Ontario government’s order states 
that the Ontario government will pay 
one-third of the estimated extra cost of 
work undertaken by the municipalities 
for relief purposes between December 
13, 1921, and April 15, 1922, provided 
the federal government and the mun- 
icipalities concerned pay the other two- 


thirds in equal proportions. The fol- 
lowing are some of the more essential 
regulations governing all such municipal 
work as may be undertaken: 

Estimates of normal cost to be 
submitted to and approved by the 
provincial government ; 

Estimates of the cost in excess of 
normal cost to be submitted to and 
approved by the provincial govern- 
ment ; 

The provincial government to bear 
equally and jointly with the municip- 
alities and the federal government the 
actual expenditure over and above the 
estimated normal cost, but not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the estimated extra 
cost as a result of proceeding with 
the work under winter conditions, 


74 


No payment to be made in respect 
of any work done or materials used 
after. April 15, 1922. Work’ under- 
taken but not completed by the 
above date. to be paid for in the pro- 
portion that the expenditure at that 
date bears to the approved estimates; 


That the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada be used wherever 
practicable as a means of registration 
and placement of all workers who are 
engaged for relief work as above 
defined. 


At a conference held by the Ontario 
government in Toronto on Thursday, 
January 5, 1922, at which the federal 
Department of Labour and several of the 
larger municipalities of the province 
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were present, the Ontario government 
agreed to share in equal proportion with 
the federal government and the muni- 
cipalities any relief granted by the 
municipalities to married men and 
families where work could not be pro- 
vided. Such relief is to consist of food, 
fuel, boots and shoes and underwear. 
The municipalities are to undertake the 
administration of this relief. . This ar- 
rangement to be in effect from Decem- 
ber 18, 1921, to April 15, 1922. 


The matter of furnishing relief to 
single men is to be considered by the 
Ontario government at an early date, 
and their policy in this regard will be 
announced immediately the Cabinet 
deals with the question. 





PROVISION FOR DEPENDANTS OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


MONG the recent measures enacted 
by the British Parliament with a 
view to relieving the distress caused 
through unemployment was the Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Dependants (Tempor- 
ary Provision) Act which became law 
on November 8, 1921. This Act, which 
is designed to help those people who 
remain unemployed during the coming 
winter, provides for the payment of al- 
lowances toward the maintenance of 
their dependants for a period of six 
months from November 10, 1921. 


To finance the scheme a compulsory 
levy is made upon workers and em- 
ployers coming under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and the fund thus 
raised is assisted by grants from the 
State. Men contribute 2d. and women 
and boy and girl workers one penny a 
week to the fund while employed. Em- 
ployers add an equal amount in each 
ease and the State 3d. per week in the 
ease of men and 2d. in the case of women 
and young persons. Contributions are 
payable from November 7, 1921, to May 
7, 1922. Provision is made, however, 
for extending this period, if necessary, 


to ensure the solvency of the fund. All 
contributions are made in the same way 
and at the same time as the contributions 
under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, a single stamp representing the 
combined value of both contributions 
being affixed to the Unemployment 
Books. 


Out of the Unemployed Workers’ De- 
pendants Fund married workers receive 
erants of 5s. per week in addition to the 
15s. payable under the state insurance 
scheme and Is. per week for each de- 
pendent child. The grants may be ob- 
tained only by unemployed workers who 
are in receipt of unemployment benefit 
under the Insurance Acts of 1920-21. 
No grant is payable in respect of a wife 
or woman dependant who is herself in 
receipt of this benefit, or who is in reg- 
ular wage earning employment or en- 
gaged in any business or other occupa- 
tion carried on for profit. A woman 
claimant may obtain a grant for her 


invalid husband if he is prevented by : 


mental or physical infirmity from sup- 
porting himself and is being maintained 


wholly or mainly by his wife. Both men ~ 


See 
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and women may claim grants in respect 
of children under the age of 14, who are 
maintained wholly or mainly at the 
claimant’s cost. In the case of children 
under full time instruction at a day 
school, the maximum age is 16 instead 
of 14. Grants may be made for step- 
children or adopted children as well as 
for claimant’s own children. 

The final decision on claims to grants 
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rests with the Minister of Labour who 
has, however, the power to refer cases 
to the Local Employment Committees 
for consideration and examination. In 
practice it is thought that such reference 
will be regularly made, and a memoran- 
dum outlining some of the leading prin- 
ciples upon which decisions should be 
based has been issued for the guidance 
of the Committees. 





INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR THE WESTERN PROVINCES, 1919 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has issued a preliminary report on 
‘industrial statisties of the four western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Allberta and British Columbia for the 
year 1919. In these provinces there 
were in all 6,599 industrial establish- 
ments representing a capital investment 
of $482,498,201. The salaried em- 
ployees numbered 13,084, and received 


in salaries a total of $21,182,522. The 
employees on wages numbered 86,410 
with wages totalling $97,392,944. The 
total cost of materials used in these es- 
tabliishments amounted to $283,179,527, 


and the value of their products was 
$550,672,135. The following table con- 
tains statistics for each of the four 
provinees : 

















British 
Manitoba. Saskatche-| Alberta Columbia 
wan 
TES tA DHSHMEM TS 4 40h 6:6) acon! 4 dese Gon a 8.2 No. 1,622 1,534 1,379 2,064 
A ae OBCCC Ng cats Gels wacin Fane. $ 111,535,665) 35,869,588] 66,673,667| 268,419,281 
Employees on salaries................. No. 4,03 1,524 2,242 5,280 
DE ATIOS DAU Bl deta iho his, ee oa $ 6,677,005| 2,210,038} 3,420,999 8,874,480 
Employees on wages.................. No. 235015 7,953 10,755 44,387 
OS DE ek Nao. aa incare. $ 24,311,147) 9,226,936} 11,765,069 52,089,792 
oncouiges Wie Tat) gC Ses eaaee rol ae ae oy $ 90,539,234| 36,937,613} 55,758,141 99,944,539 
Wade olprouacts HAG. ne. POU $ 153,003,614) 59,752,486] 94,855,759} 243,060,276 


In Manitoba, the industry with the 
greatest number of employees was car 
repairing in which there were engaged 
12 establishments with 4,540 employees 
who received a total of $5,692,998. There 
were 110 establishments engaged in 
housebuilding with capital of $4,092,124, 
and 3,208 employees receiving $3,836,- 
879. The greatest investment of 
capital was in the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry, in which 7 establish- 
ments had an investment of $9,059,507, 
nearly one-quarter of the capital in- 
vested in all the industries combined. In 


this industry there were 1,547 employees 
who received $1,777,194 in salaries and 
wages. The cost of material amounted 
to $19,495,412 and the value of products 
was $27,289,172. 

In Saskatchewan also car repairing 
was the largest industry; 33 establish- 
ments with 1,894 employees receiving 
$2,620,816 were engaged. Electric light 
and power plants numbering 61 led in 
the capital invested which amounted to 
$6,758,769. Forty-seven flour and grist 
mills, with a capitalization of $4,888,- 
051, led all other industries im the cost 
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of materials and value of products 
which amounted respectively to $15,- 
318,858 and $17,673,125. 

In Alberta, the industry of car re- 
pairing was also the greatest in respect 
to the number of employees. There were 
22 establishments in this industry hav- 
ing 2,613 employees who received in 
salaries and wages $3,232,780. In capital 
invested and value of products the 
most important industry was that of 
slaughtering and meat packing. In this 
industry there were engaged 7 establish- 
ments with a capitalization of $17,598,- 
091 with 1,635 employees receiving in 
salaries and wages $2,147,919. The cost 
of materials amounted to $17,274,045 
and the value of products amounted to 
$29,157,117. Other important industries 
were flour and grist mills of which there 
were 49 with a capitalization of $8,401,- 
666 and 571 employees receiving $723,- 
920 in salaries and wages with the cost 
of materials amounting to $18,534,986 
and a value of products amounting to 
$21,297,786. 

By far the largest industry in British 
Columbia was that of lumbering. There 
were 258 establishments dealing in log 
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products with a total capitalization of 
$59,341,040. There were 17,462 em- 
ployees engaged in this industry who 
received in salaries and wages $20,268,- 
591. The cost of materials used 
amounted to $20,989,990, and the value 
of the products to $60,444,053. The next 
largest industry (except with respect to 
capital invested) was that of shipbuild- 
ing in which there were engaged 14 es- 
tablishments with a capitalization of 
$6,541,003 and 8,102 employees receiv- 
ing in salaries and wages $11,163,190. 
The cost of materials used amounted to 
$13,562,426 and the value of the 
products to $34,477,510. Another large 
industry was that of fish preserving. 
There were 104 canneries, with a capital- ° 
ization of $16,358,305, employing 1,891 
persons who drew salaries and wages 
amounting to $1,818,531. The cost of 
materials used in these canneries 
amounted to $10,895,617, and the value 
of their products was $18,629,627. Three 
smelters capitalized at $29,120,459 em- 
ployed 2,224 men who received $3,312,- 
128 in salaries and wages. The value of 
the products of these smelters amounted 


to $13,930,515. 





DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD 
RESPECTING WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Proposed Changes in Wage Rates in Canada and the United States 


HE United States Railroad Labour 
Board on November 29, 1921, issued 

‘an order with respect to railway 
shops covering rules and working con- 
ditions not previously dealt with or not 
fully covered in previous orders. In 
Decision No. 119, (Dockets 1, 2 and 8) 
dated April 14, 1921, the Board had set 
July 1, 1921, for the termination of the 
rules and working conditions in force 
since 1918 under agreements between the 
United States Railroad Administration 
and various organizations of employees, 


and had also direeted the railroad oper- 
ating companies and organizations of 
employees to negotiate new agreements 
and bring before the Board those matters 
upou which they could not agree, as 
provided under the Transportation Act, 
the Board undertaking to promulgate 
rules, etc., as soon after July 1 as pos- 
sible. This order was accompanied by a 
statement of principles upon which the 
agreements should be based (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1921, pp. 906-916). On 
June 1 in Decision No. 147 (Docket 
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353) the Board authorized decreases in 
rates of wages ranging between 5 per 
cent and 18 per cent, estimated to aver- 
age 12 per cent of the railroad pay rolls, 
effective from July 1, 1921. On June 
27, 1921, the Board issued an order 


stating that while agreements had been. 


reached upon all points in some eases, 
none had been reached in a considerable 
number, and it appeared that the rules 
governing payment for overtime were 
in most cases those upon which agree- 
ment had not been effected. Therefore 
in Addendum No. 2 to Decision No. 119 
it was ordered that all overtime should 
be paid at the pro rata rate except where 
agreements as to overtime payment had 
been reached or in cases where rates 
higher than pro rata had been paid prior 
to the issue of any general order by the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
that is, prior to the McAdoo award. All 
other rules as to working conditions were 
to be unchanged, except where new rules 
had been made by agreement, until such 
time as rules covering disputed cases 
should be considered and decided by the 
- Board. 


On August 11, 1921, the Board issued 
Decision No, 222 (Docket 475) promul- 
gating certain rules to be effective from 
August 16, 1921, and on October 8 is- 
sued Addendum No. 3, thereto promul- 
gating other rules to be effective from 
October 16, 1921, and on November 29, 
1921, issued Addendum No. 6, to Deci- 
sion 222 covering the remainder of the 
rules as to working conditions in rail- 
road shops, the complete set of rules 
under Decision No. 222 and the Addenda 
thereto being printed in one document 
for ready reference. These rules there- 
fore are to be in effect where rules as 
to. working conditions have not been 
agreed upon between the railroad oper- 
ating companies and the representatives 
of the employees concerned. 


On December 12 in Decision No. 501, 


effective from December 16, 1921, the. 


Board promulgated rules as to working 
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conditions for maintenance of way em- 
ployees among whom were to be in- 
cluded signal men and certain classes of 
employees formerly included in shop 
crafts agreements. The principal feature 
of these rules is that while 8 hours is 
to continue as a day’s work, for overtime 
work rates of pay higher than pro rata 
are not to be paid until after 10 hours. 


As stated. in the Lasour Gazerre for 
November, pp. 1387-9, the principal rail- 
road operating: companies of the United 
States after the decrease of 12 per cent 
in July had proposed a further decrease 
in wages of 10 per cent, but after nego- 
tiations between the companies and em- 
ployees and the Railroad Labour Board 
it was arranged that the proposed further 
reduction in wages would not be con- 
sidered for some time, the unions with- 
drawing a strike order which had been 
authorized. 


it has since been reported that the 
railroad companies again propose to re- 
duce wages between 10 per cent and 
12 per cent and will ask the Railroad 
Labour Board to approve of such de- 
crease if the employees’ representatives 
do, not agree. 


As conditions of railway employment 
in Canada are similar in many respects 
to those in the United States, the prin- 
cipal railways in Canada negotiated with 
their employees for a 12 per cent average 
reduction to take effect from July 16. 
Several Boards were established under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and one Board of Arbitrators was 
established under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, reports of which were given 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE issues for Novem- 
ber and December. As a result redue- 
tions of between 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent were made in rates of wages for 
most classes. Agreements were made in 
January providing that the rates so re- 
duced should be permanent, subject to 
change after thirty days’ notice by 
either party. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE OF ECONOMIC, POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS 


A JOINT convention of eight associa- 

tions devoted to, economics, socio- 
logy and kindred sciences met at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on December 27 to 
dl. The organizations represented were 
the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, 
the American Sociological Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the 
American Association of University 
Instructors in Accounting, the Amer- 
ican Farm Economies Association, the 
American Association of University 
Professors and the American Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation. The Cana- 
dian Department of Labour was re- 
presented by Mr. Bryce Stewart, Di- 
rector of Employment Service. A large 
variety of subjects were discussed, many 
of them bearing directly on industrial 
problems of the day. 


The subject of unemployment was 
discussed at a session of the American 
Association of Labour Legislation. Pro- 
fessor Commons outlined the Huber bill 
for unemployment Insurance and _ pre- 
vention, which is based on the assump- 
tion that industry can prevent unem- 
ployment toia very great extent, and that 
it will be induced to do so by the finan- 
cial burden of unemployment compen- 
sation in the same way that accident 
compensation has resulted in increased 
industrial safety. The speaker stressed 
the necessity of employers taking ac- 
tion to safeguard their employees 
against the unemployment hazard, and 
pointed out that in general capital had 
failed to give security to the job as it 
had given security to investments. Mr. 
Henry 8. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framington, Mass., declared that ex- 
periment in his plant had led his com- 
pany to provide a fund which was used 
to make and store goods when markets 
were dull. Mr. William J. Mack, 
Cleveland, impartial chairman of the 


Ladies’ Garment industry, described the 
insurance plan in operation in the gar- 
ment trade in Cleveland, and expressed 
the opinion that it was the duty of 
manufacturers to adopt a programme 
that would fit the needs of their own 
industry so as to remove the menace of 
unemployment. Mr. Philip Murray, 
vice-president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, said that the coal in- 
dustry was an example of faulty organ- 
ization leading to enormous waste in 
production which was a heavy burden 
on all users of coal, as well as to chronic 
and severe unemployment. 


At a joint meeting of the Economic 
Association, the Statistical Association 
and the Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion, an address was delivered by Mr. 
K. H. Downey, Harrisburg, on ‘‘The 
Present Status of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in the United States.’’ The 
speaker expressed the opinion that the 
scale of compensation was too low, say- 
ing ‘‘Taken on the whole, workmen’s 
compensation in the United States pro- 
bably does not exceed one-fourth of the 
pecuniary cost of the injuries which the 
hens profess to cover... Something less 
than full compensation for temporary 
injuries is justified on social grounds, 
since malingering would result from an 
attempt to pay full wages. But there 
is no economic justification for a maxi- 
mum rate less than two-thirds of the 
wage-loss.”’ 


Two addresses were given on labour 
organization by Mr. William Leisergon, 
chairman of the Board of Arbitration, 
Men’s Clothing Industry, New York, 
and Professor George HK. Barnett, J ohns 
Hopkins University. Mr. Leiserson, 
speaking on ‘‘ Constitutional Government 
in American Industries’’ held that some 
form of constitutional government 
similar to that set up by trade agree- 
ments was necessary under any system 
of industry, for there will always be, if 
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not wage-earners, at least workers who 
must obey orders and directors or man- 
agers who will have authority to issue 
orders. ‘‘These occupations,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘develop different points of 
view in the people who follow them, and 
those in the managerial group become 
psychologically unified into a social class 
with divergent views from those of the 
other, who likewise achieve a conscious- 
ness of kind. Unless the two classes 
jointly embody their ideas of the rights 
and privileges of individuals in the form 
of constitutions and law, those who have 
the power to command, whether in a 
government-owned, a co-operative or a 
privately owned industry, may act 
arbitrarily, and this is the absolutism 
against which workers rebel... As long 
as the trade union remains an outside 
body there can be no question that the 
industry is an imperfect form of organ- 
ization. But if, as the development of 
trade agreements and decisions under 
them seem to indicate, the union and its 
entire membership become one of the 
organs of the constitutional government 
in industry, then have we not here gov- 
ernment in industry, then have we not 
here the promise of a more unified and 
more perfect form of industrial organ- 
ization than has hitherto obtained ?’’ 

In discussing the present position of 
American Trade Unionism, Professor 
Barnett stated that, from figures which 
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he himself had compiled, trade union 
membership in the United States had 
increased from 500,000 to over 2,000,- 
000 between 1897 and 1904; from 1904 
to 1910 the membership oscillated 
around 2,000,000. Beginning in 1910 
there was a pronounced upward move- 
ment to nearly 2,750,000, falling in 1914 
to nearly 2,500,000. In 1915 a great 
movement began continuing in full force 
until 1920, when the number of trade 
unionists was only slightly short of 5,- 
000,000. On account of the present de- — 
pression, however, the speaker believed 
that there would be a fall in the mem- 
bership of trade unions, with the excep- 
tion of railway unions, that would far 
exceed the loss suffered in previous 
periods. The extent of the loss would 
depend largely on the tactical skill with 
which the unions are managed during 
the period of depression. With regard 
to railway unions he stated that the ef- 
fect of continuance of government con- 
trol was to protect them from the dis- 
integrating influence of a time of de- 
pression and to extend certain rules 
which have been a powerful force in at- 
tracting and retaining members. 


An interesting diversion took place on 
December 29 when about seventy mem- 
bers of the American Association of La- 
bour Legislation visited the Carnegie 
steel plant at Bessemer. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, DECEMBER, 1921 


PUBING December, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lazpour GAzEeTTE the following informa- 
tion relative to eight fair wage contracts, 
all of which were awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulations for 
the suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, ete. i 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Painting of one-half (Canadian side) 
of steel highway bridge over St. John 
River, N.B., between St. Leonard’s, N.B., 
and Van Buren, Maine. Name of con- 
tractor, E. A. Guimont, Grand Falls, 
N.B. Date of contract, December 9, 
1921. Amount of contract, $990. 


Dredging of slips at foot of Queen and 
Princess streets, Kingston, Ont. Name 
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of contractor, The Frontenac Dredging 
Company, Limited, Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 15, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $1 per cubic yard. 

Dredging channel to government 
wharf and basin and removal of old 
piles and erib piers, Collins Bay, Ont. 
Name of contractor, The Frontenac 
Dredging Company, Limited, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 15, 
1921. Amount of contract, 50 cents per 
cubic yard. 

Alterations and additions to Extension 
Hall and Pent House at Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont., Name 
of contractor, Jean Ernest Poirier, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Date of contract, December 
19,1921. Amount of contract, $7,488. 

Construction of third section of jetty 
(Steveston Jetty) mouth of Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractor, J. S. Connell, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 24, 1921. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 

Repairs to wharf, Sheguiandah, Mani- 
toulin Island, Ont. Name of contractor, 
McNamara Brothers and Thornton, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 21, 1921. Amount of contract, 
schedule of prices. 


Repairs to town wharf, Parry Sound, 
Ont., (Trenton, Ont.). Name of contrac- 
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tors, R. G. Weddell and R. G. Saund- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 30, 1921. Amount of contract, 
lump sum $4,792 and unit prices. 


Reconstruction of wharf, Cowichan 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Fraser 
River Pile Driving Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 30, 1921. Amount of 
contract, lump sum $260 and unit prices. 


Post OFrFriceE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in December for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions: 


Nature of Order. of 


Making metal dating stamps and type, and other hand 


stamps, and brass “rown seals..............--- $1,249.67 
Making and repairing rubberstamps, daters. etc..... 428.26 
Supplying mailbacinttingsia wy e. Si es a Pe 9,282.74 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, etc. 27,619.58 
Repairing letter boxes, etc. . 62.0... 00. 160 00 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 142 63 
Satchels sul masa ace mee ee eee 355.68 
Bealerepaireds:./iotsgiy.. Le) Weed eed oA, Ae 243.00 
Mail bagging made up and supplied................ 70,953 .22' 





—— 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

“more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also, included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In the case 


of each agreement the rates of wages for 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing—Foods 


VictoriA, B.C.—Master BAKERS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF T'EAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hewpers No. 365. Agreement to be effec- 
tive from July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922. 


All salesmen to be union members. 


Minimum wage, per week—bakery 
salesmen $27. Men without previous 
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experience, $22 for a period not more 
than thirty days. Stablemen’s wages to 
be settled between individual employers, 
union representatives and men affected. 
Wage scale to be subject to an adjust- 
ment every three months according to 
cost of living statistics furnished by the 
Department of Labour through the La- 
bour Gazette. 


Six days to constitute a week’s work, 
day of rest, to be Sunday. Sunday work, 
time and one-half. 


Salesmen not to be required to deliver 
goods on Sunday; this stipulation not 
to apply to emergency deliveries for 
supply of sea-going vessels and of res- 
taurants. Salesmen if required to work 
on holidays to receive an extra day’s 
full pay or a day off in the same week. 
No reduction of pay for holidays. 


No salesman to, be discharged for up- 
holding principles of organized labour. 


One week’s notice of discharge or 
leaving job to be given. 


Hours per week, 50; weeks preceding 
holidays, 55; weeks following holidays, 
45; overtime, time and one-half. 


In event of any dispute arising, work- 
men of shop concerned, with assistance 
of union officials, to endeavour to effect 
a settlement with the firm. In case of 
failure, dispute to be referred to an 
arbitration committee consisting of two 
members of the Union and two of the 
Association, none of whom to be actual 
parties to the dispute, nor members nor 
employees of the firm involved. Com- 
mittee to appoint an independent chair- 
man not a member of the trade. Deci- 
sion to be binding. 


Printing and Publishing 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—COMMERCIAL AND 
JOB PRINTING OFFICES, AND T'YPOGRAPH- 
1cAL UNION No. 878. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 30, 1921, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1922. 

Minimum wages per week—Machine 
operators and floormen, day work, $30.- 
25; night work, $32.25 ; Machinist- -opera- 
tors and foreman, $33. 
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Hours per day, eight; four on Satur- 
days, per night seven. Hours per week, 
days, forty-four, nights, forty-two. Over- 
time, day situations, until 11 p.m. time 
and one-half; night situations, time and 
one-half until 6 am. Thereafter in both 
cases, and also, for holiday work, double 
time. News work, 48 hours per week. 


Machine learners to be paid two-thirds 
scale when learning linotype or monotype 
machines. Full scale to be paid after 
four months. 


Only union members to be allowed to 
handle type in departments controlled 
by Union. 

Nothing in Agreement is to prevent 
superior workmen from getting a higher 
rate of pay, but no workman to work 
for less than prices herein specified. 


Apprentices not to be under the age 
of fourteen years, and to have common 
school education. Apprentices to serve 
five years. One apprentice in an office 
for every three journeymen employed, 
at least one union member being em- 
ployed in the composing room. 


Seale for apprentices (commencing 
with the third year) :— Per week—third 
year, $9; fourth year, $11; fifth year, 
$13. 

Apprentices to pay for and receive a 
course of instruction during last thirty 
months of apprenticeship. 


Foremen to have right to discharge 
for incompetency, neglect of duty, viola- 
tion of office rules, or Chapel or Union 
rules, or to decrease the force, such de 
erease being accomplished by discharg- 
ing first the persons last employed. In 
case of increase in force, persons dis- 
charged to be reinstated in reverse order. 


A standing committee to be appointed 
of two representatives of the job offices 
and two of the Union to, deal with ques- 
tions arising regarding the Agreement or 
any alleged violation thereof. If com- 
mittee do not agree, question to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, one arbiter being 
selected from each party, and a third by 
them. 


Moose JAw, SASK.—EMPLOYING FIRMS 
AND 'TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 627. 
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Agreement in effect from November 1, 
1921, to, October 31, 1922. 


A few changes have been made in the 
Agreement as previously in effect. (See 
the Lasour GazeTrEe for December, 1919, 
page 1484, and for August, 1921, page 
1044.) 


Wages: from November 1, 1921, to 
October 31, 1922—Newspaper workers, 
$47 for 48 hours per week, day work; 
$50 for 45 hours per week, night work. 
Book and job printers: $43.10 for 44 
hours per week, day work; $48.85 for 
44 hours per week, night work. 


Book and job printers’ hours on 
Saturday to consist of not more than 
four. 

Apprentices on newspapers: Per week 
during third year, $17; during fourth 
year $22; during fifth year, first six 
months, $28; last six months, $33, night 
work $2 extra per week. Apprentices 
to work same number of hours as jour- 
neymen. 

Apprentices on book and job work: 
Per week—third year $15.50; fourth 
year, $20.50; fifth year, first six months, 
$26; second six months, $30. Night work, 
$2 extra per week. Hours same as for 
journeymen. 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN Local Em- 
PLOYERS, AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF BoOKBINDERS No. 205. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1922. 

Men’s scale: Hours per week, forty- 
four. Wages, per week $42. Overtime, 
first three hours, time and one-half, there- 
after, double time; Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Boys’ seale: Wages: Range from $10 
per week for first six months to $35 for 
eighth six months; thereafter not less 
than $42. One apprentice to four jour- 
- neymen. 

Girls’ scale: Hours per week, forty- 
four. Wages per week, $20. Overtime, 
first three hours, time and one-half, 
thereafter double time. Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Minimum wages: 
Per week — first ‘six months, $10; 
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second six months, $12; third six 
months, $15; fourth six months, $19; 
thereafter $20. In the event of the new 
Winnipeg scale being not less than 
$18 per 44 hour week for experienced 
bindery women, wages for same class in 
this Union to be not less than $21 per 
44 hour week. This to be retroactive 
to May 1, 1921. 


In event of reduction of staff, last em- 
ployed to be first discharged. In in- 
crease of staff persons displaced to be 
reinstated in reverse order. 


In any misunderstanding, matter to 
be submitted to arbitration, one arbiter 
being selected by each side and a third 
by them, award to be final. 


Manufacturing—Clothing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.— CrrTAIN Locan 
FIRMS AND JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ UNION 
oF AmeErRIcA No. 178. In effect from 
August 1, 1921, with 30 days’ notice of 
change. 


Union shop to be maintained. 
Minimum wages: Per hour—Tailors, 


75 cents; helpers, 50 cents. 

If apprentices are employed, this to 
be done by special arrangement with the 
Union. 


Hours per week, 44, terminating at 
noon Saturday. Hours per day, eight. 
Overtime and holidays time and one- 
half. 


Not more than four hours overtime in 
any one week, and not more than one 
hour on Saturday afternoon. 


Work to be equally divided in the slack 
season. Work to be done on premises 
of employer. All shops to be sanitary. 
A union representative to have authority 
to enter and inspect any union shop in 
the early part of the week. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.— Certain Locan 
FIRMS AND CIGARMAKERS’ UNION No, 357. 
Bill of Prices adopted November 1, 
1921. 
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Clear Havana bill: from 4 to 5 inches 
in length, $19 to $23 per thousand. 
Seed binder, $1 less than Havana binder. 
Seed and Havana, hand work, from 414 
to 5 inches in length, $16 to $19 per 
thousand. Seed and Havana, mould 
work, from 4144 to 5 inches in length, 
$14 to $17 per thousand. Extra aie 
paid for cigars according to gauge. 

Packers’ Bill of Prices—Hand Shap- 
ers’ work, per thousand $1.65 to $2.75. 
Clear Havana work, per thousand $1.90 
to $2.75. Faney work not covered by 
this bill, to be left to the executive board. 
~ Rights and lefts, 25 cents extra; two rib- 
bons, 25 cents extra. 

Special rates for shape cigars, and for 
certain fillers. 


Cigarmakers who worked the previous 
week not to be discharged on Monday. 
Wages to be paid in shop weekly in cash. 

Manufacturers not to sell non-union 
cigars at wholesale. 


Manufacturers who do not employ a 
journeyman for his full time not to be 
allowed an apprentice. One apprentice 
for one man, two for ten. In addition 
one returned soldier may be employed 
for five men employed, two for twenty. 

When journeymen are laid off appren- 
tices to be laid off in proportion. 


No new men to be hired while those 
in shop are working on a limit. No limit 
to be placed on one day’s work. 

When any shop has laid off for one 
week or more (or when men have been 
on a limit for two weeks or more) no 
new men to be hired until shop has 
worked for two, full weeks, dating from 
commencement of week. 


- Building and Construction 


Lonpon, Ont.— Master PAINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND PAINTERS, DECORA- 
TORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA No. 
910. Agreement in effect from March 
1, 1920, to March 1, 1922. 


Minimum Wage: Per hour, 70 cents. 
Hours per day, eight. Sundays, double 
time; overtime, time and one-half. 
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Transportation time to be paid when 
work is beyond city limits. Men who 
cannot, return every night to receive 
board also. 

No work on Labor Day; holidays and 
Saturday afternoons, time and one-half. 


Disputes to be referred to a board 
of arbitration of two from each party 
having power to appoint an independent 
chairman. 

Proposed alterations to the Agreement 
to be submitted before December 1, in 
each year and to take effect, if agreed 
upon on March 1. 


Sautt Ste. Mariz, Ont.—BvuILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND BRICKLAYERS’ AND Ma- 
SONS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 16. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1921, to February 28, 1922. 


Minimum Wage: Per hour $1.0214. 
Foreman, not less than 10 cents above 
regular rate. 

. Hours per day, eight. 
and one-half. 
double time. 


Work before or after regular hours 
positively forbidden unless rendered ab- 
solutely necessary. 


Only union members to be employed. 
Members to, work only for contractors 
who are practical bricklayers or masons, 
unless contractor employs as foreman 
a practical mechanic and union member. 

Apprentices to comply with constitu- 
tion of Union. 

Differences to be referred to a joint 


committee composed of practical men of 
the trade. 


Overtime, time 
Sundays and_ holidays, 


WINNIPEG, Man. — TYNDALL STONE 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
CANADA AND JOURNEYMEN STONE CUT- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NortH AMERICA, 
WINNIPEG BRANCH. Agreement to be 
in effect from August 29, 1921, to, August 
29, 1922. 


Hours per day, eight, Per week, forty- 
four. 

Wages: Per hour—Journeymen stone- 
cutters, $1.00 (carvers $1.00 per day 
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extra) planerman and lathe men, 90 
cents per hour. 

Extra fare to be paid when work is 
outside city. Travelling time to be con- 
sidered equivalent to being on the job 
or shop. Men working out of town to 
have transportation, room and _ board 
paid up to one month. 

Machine men to be allowed to work 
not more than one hour overtime in ease 
of necessity at straight pay. 


Two months’ notice to be given if 
adjustment of wages be contemplated. 


Transportation—FElectric Railways 


Toronto, Ont.—Toronto SUBURBAN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, AND MAINTENANCE 
or Way Employers... Agreement to be 
in effect from November 1, 1921, to No- 
vember 1, 1922. 


Hours per day, nine. Overtime, time 
and one-half. Time and one-half also 
for Sundays and holidays, except for 
patrol'ing ‘track, when straight time 
only will be paid to men in their own 
sections. Work in another section will 
be overtime. 


Employees called to work after close 
of regular working day to be paid a 
minimum of three hours straight time. 

Employees detained for conveyance 
and while travelling on orders of the 
Railway to and from work after regular 
working hours, straight time. 

Promotion by. seniority, company hay- 
ing final right of selection. 


Arrangement may be made for ab- 


sence from work for attending Union 


meetings. 


Wages: Section men, 38 cents per 
hour. Section foremen $115 per month. 
Overtime pro rata. 


Water Transportation 


St. Joun, N.B.—ANcHor Donatpson 
Line: Canapa STEAMSHIP Linss, Limit- 
ED; CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT 
Marine, Limitep; Canapian Paciric 
STEAMSHIPS, Limirep; CunarpD Ling; 
Donatpson Line, Limirep; Eper- 
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DEMPSTER AND CoMPANY, Limitep; EL- 
LERMAN-BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP Co. Li- 
MITED; FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
Limitep; Heap Lins; J. T. Knicut & 
Company; NrEw ZEALAND SHIPPING Co. 
Limitep; THE Ropert Rerorp Co. Li- 
MITED; THE RoyAL Main STEAM PACKET 
ComMPANY; WILLIAM THOMPSON & CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED—WITH THE STEAMSHIP 
Horsk AND CATTLE FITTERS, SEALERS, 
LINERS AND CLEANERS’ UNION, Loca 
1039, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF THE Porr oF Sv. JOHN. 
Agreement to be in effect from Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, to November 30, 1922, and 
from year to year unless thirty days’ 


notice be given prior to the expiration 


of any one year. 
Hours per day or night, nine. 


Wages: Per hour, day work, 50 cents, 
night work, 75 cents. Sundays and holi- 
days, such to consist of 24 hours, mid- 


night to midnight, day work, double 


time; night work, double time and one- 
half. No work on Labour Day. 


Double time to be paid for repairing 
oil or water tanks on board vessels with 
no hatch and entered by a manhole. 


Men ordered for work during day or 
night to be allowed a minimum of two 
hours’ pay except when weather condi- 
tions prevent working. Double time for 
work during any meal hour and for each 
succeeding hour until relieved. Men 
ordered to work on a ship in full stream 
to receive full time until put ashore 
again. 

In ease of any controversy arising over 
interpretation of any clause in the agree- 
ment, work to continue until con- 
troversy is adjusted if possible between 
a representative from each party. If no 
settlement is reached matter to be re- 
ferred to arbitration board of three mem- 
bers, one appointed by each party and 
a third, a disinterested person, selected 
by them. If the two fail to agree on 
a chairman, a judge of the Superior 
Court to be asked to name one. 


The Union not to try to uphold in- 
competency, shirking of or absence from 
work, pilfering or broaching of cargo. 


ee ee a 
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St. JoHN, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES TRADING TO Port oF ST. 
JOHN, AND INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 273, GENERAL 
LONGSHOREMEN WORKERS. Agreement 
to be in effect from December 1, 1921, to 
December 1, 1922, and from year to year 
unless or until thirty days’ notice be 
given prior to December 1 in any sub- 
sequent year. 


Wages: Per hour, day or night, for 
handling general cargo, 55 cents; for 
handling bulk grain, 65 cents. 


Same men not to be ordered back to 
work either day or night while other 
men are available, except when ship is 
within reasonable time of finishing or 
shifting from berth to, berth. 


Gang required to work through meal 
hour to be allowed double time prevailing 
rate until relieved. 


Hours per day or night, nine. 


Half time to be paid men for waiting 
when ordered out at 7 p.m. until mid- 
night; and when ordered out again at 
1 p.m., until knocking off time in the 
morning, double time—this also to apply 
when ordered to work during meal hours. 


A minimum of two hours’ pay to be 
allowed from time ordered out except 
when weather conditions prevent work- 
ing. : 

Sundays and holidays, double time, 
midnight to midnight. Double time for 
Saturday half-holidays from June 1 to 
September 30. 


No work on Labour Day except hand- 
ling mails and baggage. Ten cents extra 
per hour for sulphur in bulk, salt in 
bulk, and wet hides in bundles, on week 
days, day or night. 


Not less than six men to be employed 
in the hold of a deal boat when loading 
lumber out of lighters or ears. No man 
to stay in hold while grain is running. 
Freight trucked outside between sheds 
to have two men on truck. 


Schedule of working conditions at- 
tached designates the quantities per sling 
of different cargoes. 
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St. JoHn, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANIES TRADING TO. THE PorRT 
or St. JOHN, ALSO THE VARIOUS 
Coan MERCHANTS OF ST. JOHN, 
AND THE CoAL HANDLERS, ‘TRIM- 
MERS, LOADERS AND UNLOADERS OF ALL 
BuuK Carco, Loca 810, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from December 1, 
1921, until December 1, 1922, and there- 
after from year to year, unless or until 
either party serve thirty days’ notice to 
the other party prior to December 1 of 
any subsequent year. 


All men employed to be members of 
the union. If impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient men belonging to union, non- 
union men may be hired until union men 
are available, but not longer than to 
finish one ship. 


Wages: Per hour—day work, 65 cents; 
night work, 85 cents. 


All work performed under steam to 
eall for six men or more. Waiting time: 
first hour, full time; thereafter, half 
time. 

Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 


Men starting night shift to receive 
three hours’ pay if work ceases at or 
before 10 p.m. If work continues after 
10 p.m., men to be paid for first half 
night. If work commences at 1 a.m. or 
after, ceasing at 5 a.m., full time to be 
paid from 1 am. until 5 a.m. except 
when work is discontinued through stress 
of weather. 


Work done from noon until 1 p.m.; 
5 p.m. until 7 p.m.; midnight until 1 
a.m.; 5 a.m. until 7 a.m., double time. 

Foremen to be union members. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—ABERDEEN ELEVATOR 
Company, Limirep, AND Loca 966, IN- 
TERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
tion. Agreement in effect from April 
15, 1920, to. April 15, 1922. 

Employers agree to employ union men 
and not to discriminate against any mem- 
bers. Either party may apply for a 
board of arbitration to settle any dispute. 
Board to consist of one representative 
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appointed by each party and a third 
selected by them. 


Hours of Labour, ten per day. 

Wages: Per day—minimum, $4.75; 
firemen, legmen, floormen, distributors, 
marine weighmen, towermen, $5; mill- 
wrights, $6; engineers, head weighmen, 
electricians, $5.50; blacksmiths, $5.25. 

Overtime to midnight, and holidays, 
time and one-half; after midnight and 
Sundays, double time. 

Only union men to be employed where 
such are available and competent. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — THE BALFOUR 
GuTHRIE Dock COMPANY AND OTHER 
Dock COMPANIES, AND THE WATERFRONT 
FreigHt HANDLERS’ AssocriaTION, Locau 
38-52, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION... Agreement to be in effect 
from October 7, 1921, until cancelled by 
30 days’ notice. 

Wages: Per hour—Checkers, ear- 
sealers, cranemen, straight time, 70 cents; 
overtime, $1. Truckers, pilers, loaders, 
Stowers, straight time, 60 cents; over- 
time, 90 cents. Men when handling 
high explosives, $1.40 per hour, straight 
or overtime. 

Hours per day, eight. 

Overtime to mean all work between 5 
p.m. and 8 a.m. and Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Work performed during the four meal 
times to be paid double the prevailing 
rate. Men ordered to work to be paid 
from time specified, the minimum 
amount paid being two hours’ pay. 

When men start, resume or continue 
work between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m., they 
Shall receive not less than four hours’ 
pay. 

In eases of difference or dispute, work 
not to stop, but matter if not adjusted 
by men and officer of the company to 
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be referred to a representative of each 
party and if necessary a third parti. 


Public Utilities 


MontTREAL, QuE—MOontTREAL Ligut, 
HEAT AND POWER CONSOLIDATED AND 
THEIR MECHANICS EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists. Agreement to be effective 
from June 1, 1921, to June 1, 1922. 


Hours per week, forty-four. 


A man ealled from home after regular 
working hours to receive noti less than 
five hours’ pay. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages: Per hour—gas meter makers 
and repairers, Ist class, 70 cents (others 
to be classed as apprentices) ; mechanics 
70 cents; mechanics specialists, including 
drill operators, turret lathe operators, 
using fixed tools, punch press operators 
and motor assemblers, Ist year, 5214 
cents; 2nd year, 56 7/8 cents; 3rd year, 
6114 cents; labourers, 85 cents; ap- 
prentices, 27 3/8 to 4334 cents. Piece 
work rates as in vogue May, 1921, to 
be decreased 121% per cent. 

Apprentices when engaged to be be- 
tween 16 and 19 years of age; to serve 
four years. One for the shop, and one 
for every five journeymen. To be given 
every opportunity to become proficient 
in all branches. Mechanics or appren- 
tices not to be required to operate more 
than one machine at a time. 


In general reduction of the working 
force, seniority and efficiency to govern. 


Grievances of a general nature may 
be presented before proper officers of 
the Company. If desired, an officer of 
the Company will meet a committee of 
the men. 


Services 





Toronto, Ont.—Kine Epwarp Hore, 
CoMPANY, TORONTO, AND Royau Con- 
NAUGHT HoTEL Company, Hamiuron, 
AND Locauts 300 aNp 4384, Horen anp 
RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
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ALLIANCE, AND BARTENDERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Agreement 
to be effective from May 15, 1921, to May 
2D lice. 


Union agrees to furnish good erafts- 
men and to stand responsible for dishon- 
esty. No union member to walk out be- 
fore specified time has expired and with- 
out consent of person in charge. Employ- 
ers to supply special uniforms free, if 
desiring such to be worn, and to hire 
only good standing members. 


Business agent to be permitted to visit 
employees on duty. 


Six days to constitute a full week’s 
work. Nine hours to constitute a day’s 
work. Overtime 50 cents per hour. No 
member to be permitted to work seven 
consecutive days. 


No member to be dismissed without 
good reason. 


Captains, waiters, waitresses and 
cooks to be good standing union mem- 
bers. Head waiters not to be compelled 
to be affiliated. Only one head waiter to 
an establishment. 


No compulsory lay-offs. 


No fines or charges to be levied 
against members for any reason. No 
member to do porter work except put- 
ting dining room in order for day or 
night. 


Steady working waiters not to be per- 
mitted to work on suppers, etce., while 
outside help is available unless absolute- 
ly necessary and then to be paid as extra 
help. 


Wages: Steady working members, cap- 
tains, minimum of $115 per month; 
steady captains working when off duty 
to be ‘‘extra’’ captains at $3 for three 
hours or less, and 75 cents per hour be- 
fore midnight. After midnight  over- 
time at rate of $1 per hour. 


Steady working waiters, per month, 
$60; waitresses, $45. Steady working 
lunch waiters, minimum of $9 per week 
of 6 days, with a check book. Private 
service waiter to mean bedroom service 
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only. Extra men working 9 hours or 
less with a check book, within a maxi- 
mum period of 12 hours, $3.50. Extra 
men for banquets, ete., 3 hours or less, 
with short jacket, $2.50; with dress 
coat, $3.00. 


If required to set up or clear away 
during or before or after this period, 50 
eents per hour in addition. 


Cooks—not more than six consecutive 
days in a week; 9 hours in 13 consecutive 
hours to constitute a day’s work. All 
cooks to be good standing members. 
Head and assistant chef not to be com- 
pelled to join union. Cooks hired 
through union office to join local 300 
within two weeks. No cook to be dis- 
eharged without good reason. 


Minimum wage scale from May 15, 
1921, to November 15, 1921, after which 
period a change not exceeding 10 per 
eent may be negotiated on 30 days’ 
notice. 3 


Per month—Sauce cooks, Head, $140; 
others, $80 to $105; roast cook, $125; 
other broilers, $90 and $100; fry cooks, 
$120; assistants, $85 to $100; butcher, 
$130; others, $85; roundsman, $125; 
others, $80 and $100; right chef, $140; 
others, $80 and $115; pastry chef’s as- 
sistants, $90; ice cream man, $100; as- 
sistants, $85; baker chef, $125;  assis- 
tants, $75 and $90; baker, day, $95; ex- 
tra work cooks, $3.50, $4.50 and $5.50 
per day. Overtime, 60 and 75 cents per 
hour. 


Extra work waiters, one meal of 3 
hours or less with a check book, mini- 
mum rate of $1.50. 


Extra waiters, New Year’s and 
Christmas Eves and Days, $5 for 4 
hours or less—other holidays, $5 for 8 
hours or less. Overtime, 75 cents per 
hour or fraction thereof. 


Extra captains on above mentioned 
days, $6 for 4 hours or less; other oc- 
easions, $6 for 8 hours or less: 


Waitresses: Steady waitresses work- 
ing 3 meals per day, 8 hours or less with 
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a check book, $45.90 per month. Extra 
waitresses working lunch, 3 hours or 
less with a check book, $1.50; without a 
check book, $2. Extra waitresses work- 
ing banquets, 3 hours or less, $1.50. Ex- 
tra waitresses working overtime on 
luncheons or evening banquets, 50 cents 
per hour. Extra waitresses, afternoon 
tea, 3 hours or less, $1.50. Steady wait- 


resses taken off tio serve a banquet or 
luncheon without a check book, $1.50 
above regular wages. 


In ease of dispute arising which ean- 
not be settled satisfactorily by the part- 
les, same to be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee of two members from 
each party and a fifth chosen by them. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1921 


THE feature of the prices movement 

for December was a slight upturn 
in the wholesale prices index number 
which had fallen steeply and steadily 
since May, 1920, although since June, 
1921, the downward movement had been 
not so steep as from May, 1920, to June, 
1921. The rise during December was 
due to advances in the prices of fodder, 
some animals and meats, dairy products, 
certain fruits, certain metals, and raw 
furs, while there were decreases in tex- 
tiles, iron, and paints and oils. As com- 
pared with a year before all groups were 
lower except raw furs. The index figure 
for December was 230.7 as compared 
with 227.3 for November, 290.5 for De- 
eember, 1920, 322.7 for December, 1919, 
288.8 for December, 1918, and 137.6 
for December, 1914. 


A special index number of 50 import- 
ant commodities including 20 foods, 15 
raw materials and 15 manufactured 
goods, based upon prices in 1913, pub- 
lished in the Lazour Gazerrs for July, 
was up to 150.0 for December, as com- 
pared 147.2 for November, 147.7 for Oc- 
tober, 150.4 for September, 158.0 for 
August, 153.3 for July, 199.9 for De- 
cember, 1920, and 260.5 for May, 1920. 


In retail prices the average cost in 
sixty cities of a family budget of twen- 
ty-nine staple foods was $11.00 as com- 
pared with $11.08 in November, $14.84 
in December, 1920, $14.73 in December, 
1919, $13.65 in December, 1918, and 


$7.96 in December, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were seasonal in- 
creases in eggs and butter, with de- 


creases in meats and nearly all the other 


items included. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. | 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
December of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of milk, bread and 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the LasBour 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figure being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the Lasour GazerrTr 
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resident in each locality from dealers 
who do a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1919, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasnour GAZETTE was begun, the 
list of foods included was increased to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class 1s 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central with- 
out modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. 
affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 


But as market conditions © 
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account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and sofit coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While*the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
tort 913) 


* 
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In addition to the statistics as to re- 
tail prices of food and fuel, and as to 
rates for rent, the Department during 
1920 and 1921 secured figures as to re- 
tail prices of staple lines of clothing, 
including footwear, from retail dealers 
throughout Canada, for each year back 
to 1913. The figures relate to prices pre- 
vailing at the end of the year in each 
case but since 1919 prices have been 
secured more frequently. From _ these 
quotations the percentages of changes in 
the cost of clothing have been calculated. 
Information was a!so secured as to the 
prices of household supplies, furniture, 
furnishings, etc., and an estimate has 
been made as to the percentage changes 
in the cost of miscellaneous items, the 
effect of the information gathered show- 
ing that such changes are approximately 
equal to the average changes in other 
items. The percentage changes in food, 
fuel, and rent have been caleulated 
from the weekly budgets published in 
the Lasour GazettE from month to 
month, and the accompanying table 
summarizes the changes from year to 
year by groups, the figures for each 
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group and for all items being weighted 
according to the family budget method. 
From July, 1920, to June, 1921, food 
and clothing prices fell steeply, and fuel 
slightly, while rent advanced. Food 
recovered in August and September, 
1921, but by December was back to June 
levels. Clothing changed little on the 
average after June. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1921. 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913). 

















Cloth-| Sun- 

Date Food | Fuel | Rent | ing dries | All 
Dec. 1914... 8 2* 8* LOE ase. 2 
Dec. 1915)... 11 3* 16* 25 5) 4 
Dec. 1916... 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
Dee wiQire a 67 34 6* 67 45 43. 
Dec. 1918... 86 63 2 98 60 61 
Dec. 1919... 101 66 L7 134 80 79: 
July 1920.... 130 91 34 160 90 101 
Dec. 1920... 102 | 118 39 135 90 92 
Mar; 1921... 80 109 39 95 87 77 
June 1921... O2 97 43 73 81 63. 
Sept wlO21a., 61 89 44 78 81 65 
Deew1921.. . 50 87 45 73 81 61 

*Decrease. 


IN THE AVERAGE COST IN 60 CITIES 


IN CANADA OF A WEEKLY FAMILY BUDGET 


BY GROUPS OF EXPENDITURES 


I914 - 1921 


BASED UPON THE PRE-WAR FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
OF A SKILLED WORKINGMAN $ 21-00 PER WEEK IN 1913 
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JANUARY, 1922. 
Retail Prices 


Meat continued to decline, sirloin 
steak averaging 26.7c. per pound as 
compared with 28.lce. per pound in 
November and 35.1e. in July. The de- 
erease was fairly uniform throughout 
the Dominion. Round steak, rib roast, 
shoulder roast and stewing beef showed 
similar decreases. Veal averaged almost 
the same as in November. Mutton de- 
clined to about the same extent as beef, 
shoulder roast averaging 34.2c. per 
pound in December as compared with 
24.6c. in November, and 32c. in March. 
Lamb showed a similar decline. Fresh 
roast pork averaged 26.5c. per pound 
in December as compared with 28.1e. 
in November, and 33c. in September. 
Pork chops and salt pork were slghtly 
lower. Breakfast bacon averaged 3c. 
per pound lower for the month and 18c. 
per pound lower than in January. Boiled 
ham was 5de. lower at 61.3¢. per pound. 
Fish, salt cod, boneless, averaged 
slightly higher. Finnan haddie and 
canned salmon were steady. 


Eggs averaged 67.7c. per dozen for 
fresh as compared with 59.4c. in Novem- 
ber, 33.5¢. in June, and 85.2c. in Jan- 
uary. Cooking eggs averaged 56.2¢. per 
dozen as compared with 52¢. in Novem- 
ber, 30c. in June, and 75.7e. in Jan- 
uary. Milk was higher in Quebec, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Montreal, Brock- 
ville, Cobalt, Prince Albert, but was 
lower in Hamilton and Saskatoon. Most 
of the changes were slight. The average 
price was 13.4c. per quart, the same as 
in November, the lowest price during the 
year being 13.1c. in July and the high- 
est 15.5¢. in January. In butter, cream- 
ery prints averaged 48¢. per pound as 
compared with 46.8¢. in November, 
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37.2c. in July, and 63.6¢. in January. 
Old cheese averaged 32.7c. per pound as 
compared with 34.2¢. in November, hav- 
ing fallen almost continuously since 
April, when the price was 39.8¢. per 
pound. New cheese declined similarly, 
being 2c. to 3c. lower throughout. 


Bread averaged 7.l¢e. per pound as 
compared with 7.3¢. in November, 8. le. 
in June, July and August, and 8.5c. in 
the early part of the year. Flour aver- 
aged 5.le. per pound in December as 
compared with 5.4¢c. in November and 
6.9e. in the early part of the year. 
Rolled oats, corn meal, pearl barley, and 
rice were also slightly lower. Canned 
tomatoes, peas, and corn were practically 
unchanged. Dried beans were slightly 
lower. Onions advanced, averaging 
5.7¢. per pound as compared with 6.7e. 
in November and 5c. in January. Po- 
tatoes averaged $1.59 per bag as com- 
pared with $1.65 in November, $2.50 
in September, and $2.23 in January. 
Fresh apples and evaporated apples 
were slightly higher. Prunes were steady 
but raisins and currants were slightly 
Jam and canned fruits declined 
slightly. Marmalade, corn syrup, and 
honey were lower. Granulated sugar 
averaged 9.5¢. per pound as compared 
with 9.8c. in November, 10c. in August, 
and 12.3c. in January. Tea, coffee, and 
cocoa were practically unchanged. 


lower. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.62 per 
ton as compared with $17.55 in Novem- 
ber, $17.62 in October, and $20.00 in 
January. Bituminous coal averaged 
$11.61 in December as compared with 
$11.62 in November, having fallen orad- 
ually during the year from $14.74 in 
January. Hard wood averaged S12.9u 
per cord as compared with $13.08 in No- 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Beer 3 S 3 Pork Bacon 
me o AG £ — 5 ; - 
4 & & & i a a E PS, 3 & 2s | 8 
a ee ol ga Ca eesti “yl ae een hereae Faael ealliars 
Locautry 8 § as 2 cent ce 2 xb 2 Seta | Gee Peas 
= a 5 | & 3 | gs |e.) 8s) 82 | $2) 35] 32 
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45-Winnipeg .............-.. 23.8) 16.9] 16.5] 10.6] 8.7] 13.3] 216] 95.5 | 966 Ae =e ae ee 
46-Brandon. 2/302) 8, 21:7 11618} #49 SEES] EE ho AFB | 24-85)) 28/7 1295.8} (98.85) 99:7 | air BO 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 27.2] 19.6] 18.2| 12.3] 9.9| 165) 259| 298/ 2971 g26) bs 
AT Reging, ea 2721468] 16.2) 106 | ol ros Rh tee tage 358 Ors 208 td 
48-Prince Albert............. Poke PhS A Sole AG Oi) P25 lh 22. 61 27.51) 127 Bl TBs OR 85) Be toll 65 
49-Saskatoon................ Be AEG OUT | 12.5 | TO 14 OR oem, 7 no ete aay ane 45 55 
50-Moose Jaw............... 30 22.5 | 21.2 16 | 12.5] 23.2) 29.2 | 33 32 eh B3e7i)- 27. had Boe MeO le 
Alberta’ Average). ok... 226) 162) 149| 102! 8.7| 1401 235) 1| 32.6]. 
51-Medicine Hat............. 26.5 | 19 1 as 9 | 15.5 | 24:5 te ap eit : . ry ee 
52-Edmonton................ 202) A158? | 15-6 9 Tat BBs 87 Bl 1 20h BO Bt 88.8) | Ok aie elias 
BB-Catgary ecco, 21,5) 18-9) 14.3') 0.6). 78 aie Vo %9n 0) ogig og as et igy ae: en 
—Lethbridge................ pn wl ae Ws 14.5) 11 10.6} 15 20 Pe 7a 1917.1 (98 47 | 56.7 
British Columbia(Average) 29.8 | 240| 21.4] 15.8/ 13.1] 223] 30.2| 335) 356 
§5-Fetnie i. Free a Tah 29.4 | 25.4) 22.5} 181] 9.8] 229.5] 30.7| 31.5| 375 oe ae ans aes 
B6-Neleon, 2050 Fk Mgt 295 | 22.5 | 20.7) 15.2 | 11.5 '| 20.7.) 30,7 |. '32.5)| 36.2 | 383.81 30 | 5651 61.5 
57-Trail....... eS) Sees 25 20" LEP EE 1058) | 19.96 7 BOI gales 35 I | ging Haag 65 | 
58-New Westminster......... 35 30 25 22 16.5° 25 30 30 40 40 35.7 53.3 62 5 
59-Vancouver................ 29.8 | 23.3) 20.8) 13.6) 13.4] 21.3] 29 | 35.81 31.8] 37.8 | 98°71 4901 54.4 
BV i ocak s nee es 25.6) 18.2} 16.6] 13 | 14.2] 226] 27 | 312] 31 | 34 | 25.61 51:71 575 
Sie Nanaimo. ce. Sas 25°} -16.8:) 16.7 426.7 |! 30 |./34.3 | 33.3) 935 | 48.81 55 
-Prince Rupert........ |, | 82:5 127.5 | 22.5 | 13-7) 12.5 | 20 | 87.51 40.5) 41.51 45 <|° 3g 1 ge 55 
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4 FisH 
+ he be vc 5 Pe a 5 we ; r 
3 3 ie | te ew 3.6 a= | 3 5. ¢ am K § é as Eg Bg ‘3 ‘ 
3 jos fo) @s|2¢ |#¢ |) .¢ | & g, EI 2 fico | aS | 6S | 438 
gn a ga a ee 2; | ¢s | 8 | es 
Baie |4£ |) sd/ B® |S" (“= | Bs] ES | ds | eS | BB | Be 34 ete 
: = Stolle Oa bo aS ros) gh oie aia: @ 4 ou ® 4s 
as te Sas) =e Fes| 2as) S$a5| 8 eS) aie as as a 2 = 38 
a ax soi| Sf | §aef| sat|/ Ss2| Sal} =a =e ao a ag ae ee) 
reels = Se lg = 5 a s cs fa 5 5 5 s 
cents. | cents. ) cents. | cenis. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents cents cents cents. cents. cents. cents. cents 
61.3 16.5 14.4 28.7 14.2 18.8 22.9 13.1 ene 22.1 20.5 51.1 33.4 23.4 21.9 
57.8 12.8 10.3 28A0Rie Acct. as. 2 2058) hate as 56.4 17.3 16.7 41.6 33.9 23.0 22.6 
_, 56.1 TH a es ce, PPI oats cru Peder. feos: Pevoke o.ctenn |leketorelert's 60 13 19.1 47.5 SWAN 24.7 OBn5 1 
48 DO Ah ahNe cope Meee DSR Mee tee cusp esercrays "4 15-20" |i. tesa 57.1 TAS 18 39 osG 22nt 21.5 24 
65 10 10 Pals | ke. aeteste | Carden ran 20=28) We the aie 55 19 15 40 31.6 2436 22.5 3 
60 14 9 35 SRP ok Mhctehe. écake 3'| Mee atevets 53.3 19.5 15 40 34.0 20 24.6 4 
60 15 VO AR 2 BSR SRR We OR Nei Meier anc Uy be eens 56.6 WG WG8O 0, Hera secrete BPASE 26.6 21 5 
52 AQHA OR 1 OM D5 — 3 IRI Aetege st Mieranci=As eco ey cio s4e)s fyohetebene ot 58.7 13.7 Qe cw teeaes 35 35 Leva 
59 8 13.3 12.5 33.8 oF fet || <> Ra SI | one | Re ee 55.6 18.6 16.9 49.3 34.7 25.1 21.3 6 
65 12 12 35 TOV etesrc dis lisse tons ade @' [Bucket nek 61.6 19.7 18.6 50 3 26.6 20.7 7 
62.5 15 15 Sak cco Mb et as hoal| laters wl ler deere 50 17 15.3 BOW Wiese mcts 23.8 22 8 
61.6 18 15 30 12% Beas. OD Ne ee ore 60 18.8 17.2 48 34 25 20 9 
50 8 QU here ee lie tm OR MD lite sve vtsvel rameneeoner ets 50.6 19 POS. lia ontontos 40 25 2” .5 -|10 
69.1 14.4 12.4 32.3 13.5 19.9 19.5 8.9 63.8 22.3 21.6 50.7 31.9 23.5 21.4 
65.8 10 TO. Se ieee ae 150 Wes essa k eae 56.7 25 19.7 48.7 31.2 26.1 pa enn 
66 COS Bees i a By || Be ee e's eee, pee TERS 425 25 30 51.8 32 23.9 21 12 
70 20 18 40 (Ma ees By SAN es eee ce ticetas ell she vave cs oe ZIT 19 OE 28 Disk 18 13 
OSES 8. tenets 13 30 12 DO ESR RS eee es oe CUS, WBSR Gs ee, 20 O8%0 30 2 23.3 |14 
ER I oa ee | os B's = ARR Rea ie ate cacao Ze boat cock De OMe cede | cette ARIE ts eet Caieia| ‘sla ge sb setae ll Grecia Pets 50 Sle 25.6 20.3715 
74.0) tam | Sea, See 8 VORA) oe oyscetio sak «3 15) NRA. oes 10 GOl ee Ta totes te | Rael emote ors Ne peel oes ae 2 21 16 
45 15 15 35 10 20-25 Meee as ors HOt le: Renee ll ate vate sustaate Wie wl acter oe 50 40 27 93.38. \1% 
61 15-18 |9.5-10 | 28-30 12 25 7 5 67.7 Dai 20.6 50.6 28.9 22 .2 Sta VTS 
51 15 11 TAG is | Aa eae. 2 Ale 8.20 10 66 bf At 20.2 51.2 385 19.5 21.6 |19 
57.6 18.4 16.4 30.3 15.5 19.8 19.7 12.3 65.8 22.2 20.2 52.9 35.7 24.1 20.9 
57.8 la 11 DONA S he sls 17 8-20 LOD oRR ck 2471 19.6 52.3 33.9 24.2 21.2 |20 
1) RAO a 5 a ae SOMA cok wae Die sn a ees Broke ale comics oe 22 19.1 46.6 35 17.6 22.6 |21 
55.7 | 10-15 | 10-12.5) 30-32 SETOF | B20=22 |S Reece ols atts oe 47.5 20.2 19.1 49 39.1 25.6 19.5 |22 
GIO E eee |e elie chin Mats cee oe 10) i\. Bae: 12 |. RRs 2245 19 54 3250 2316: 19.7 |23 
56 15 15 30 12 20 a Rees 10 60 25 PAE) 5ax7 35 Bait Rte 23.2 |24 
Ne oll are, Jie alte Gee ae es | ha 15 20) VWs eas ae 57.5 23.6 20.1 54.4 32,5 21.8 29.6 |25 
56.7 | 18-20 | 12-14 30 12 15-20 |°20-22 |....... 60 22 19.3 53 35.6 QUT. 20.2 |26 
55130 MENS. 4c Ree deren es SORT. Melleteace od O25) WELL eee, cal oar tec 21.6 2085. 55.9 37.0 22.8 20.4 |27 
54.1 DQOM |b see SObME. 23 Se 25: Meee I) Wee tab oee 24 20 53.2 40.3 29.7 19.3 |28 
55.9 20 15-20 | 35-40 | 15-18 DS Ah eed 1s 75 20 19.1 ste 33.9 22.3 19.2 |29 
56.9 25 20 30-35 15 PAST Boss Seale 1 RS oe 20.5 18.5 52.8 36.3 20 3 20.2 |30 
55.5 18 18 33 15 U7 DSF Vt Fomes ae | etheeet ener 5 23.3 54.5 33.3 21.4 19.7 |31 
DSi Ne. cee [ice ect oon ws. ots oe 20 TST UR PER: oh chee ese | octete erat ete 19.7 51.7 37 23.4 21.3 °|382 
OOO HE eM oie roke Ie lk ale n.okove DU) MARRS ec cl eee, ae ee | covet hades theta tater sehows 22-5 19 58.0 sare 23 18.5 (33 
“377 SETS HARA I ARs Co 25 15 Pa Ay gee Leb sete 18.3 20 52.1 oD weal 18.7 |34 
51.6 20 25 25 12.5 ET Ae aie es 12) 50 eee ess 20 22.5 55 35 25 19.7 |35 
59.7 | 15-18 15 20-25 15 TH=20) Woes del hc Hetecers §2.5 18.9 17.9 51 39.1 21.6 20.8 |36 
55.7 | 20-25 15 30 15 i eo Hine ie ree 10 50 22.1 19.8 55 3050 26.3 21.6 |37 
SP) 18 G3) 30 20 2Oo Me ts 1 OR We Aa aT See 2280 21.5 53.3 41.6 24.1 21.8 |38 
17, TA Soke A 3 | a 25 30 SUS « lis.d. g ceotseeete choirs 26.6 27.5 53.9 35 28.7 92.2. |89 
[AR Sih Mile a SN) RR Se 8) eee oa ee ee ed oe 16h 1 RRR ee see ess teeta eae 17.5 49.1 BB}. 7! 21 20.5 |40 
GING) Fee 20-25 30 15 25° NSE Sails: hens 70 MENS 2165 60 35 26.4 94.3 |41 
GOR ee Ree oe as Biece sR tes. abe oR 15 3 | Ree Sah eee fora 20 22 54.3 36.6 28 19.3 |42 
ESN RR A NR MIR 25-3 OW as..t5 15 18-20 8.3 1.00 24 20.6 Sa 35 21.6 25 43, 
71.6 | 15-20 1d D5 AOE Meese Mae RG te 17-20) \hees es ta 25 17.8 52.2 35 2330 23 44 
B14: |i 5G) Babee 28.8)18...5.2% TST We ad sere Selliea che axes 22.4 18.0 51.5 30.4 21.3 21.4 
67.9 | 15-20 20 DESO MeL OSTD WOLOH1 6 Wh SP icers all oS eheresste | aie dioicre 22.2 17.8 51.6 32.7 17.9 20.2 |45 
See ah Ch ie OU aie tse 8 vie 13) SBS Ae a RRS eee Br 2288) 18.2 51.4 28.1 24.6 22.5 |46 
DC Tie eee as ee 25.0 17.5 15: ees c.2 | Saeoe lores 24.4 oie? 51.5 28.8 21.0 24.9 
S658 |b Le, 20 25 Dy WE Eee. lacked laeeds den 25 20.2 51.5 35 20 20.3 |47 
GOr Ec, eke ceil Ghee aA od ae YE es RP ra cine Mboad a Chore 27.5 2250 51.2 25 22 30 48 
AD [e Seee eels .a:e ee 25 LS AR erate Ate ee eed oles eyalisle eg esters 25 APT 49.2 PERS 19.4 26.7 |49 
74.3 LOH ee ele steaerc dst cs LS Pal gete 28 15 75 20 225 54 Dh d: 295 22.5 |80 
66.9 20:0. 5. Sa 24.5 16.3 1516. See 18533. Fees8 24.9 22.5 50.9 30.4 18.7 23.9 
70 Doe. Wak «cree 30 20 Dandy OY, Sie DOF a ake Riatetinetsl| = aoreaneets 2607 52:5 2D 20 25 51 
6428) |47,..5-20) 2.1.50 23-25 112.5-15| 12.5 | 25-30 Tie sions Gee 25.8 23.3 51.7 34 20 25 52 
8 24 19.8 48.4 25 16 25 [8 
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Soda biscuits (bulk). 
per lb. 
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94 
Ea@s 
5 PS 
a” | Bia 
33 $338 
Loca.ity os ried Uae 
a 3 4 & 
gos | -S6¢ 
Eas | gaa 
cents cents 
Dominion Average....| 67.7 56.2 
Nova Scotia (Average)....| 64.7 56.8 
PS VEADEY dic thse dee e ere tls Bie 56.8 
2-New Glasgow........... 62 i 
S—Amiherst! oo.des ee eee 63.3 55 
MTISAK tok eh athe ak Teo 57 
STAIOL chic shiahnicts dia.e eee» 63.3 60 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 67.5 50.8 
New Brunswick (Average)| 61.3 59.7 
7—-Moncton.........20-+8- 61.2 61.2 
BeObMOONM a ae cee ee ieee: 65 56.4 
9—-Fredericton 66.5 61.5 
10-Bathurst .............. SPE A Ia Le bate 
Quebec (Average)........ 64.9 55.9 
Ai—Quebeci. tise dec nse 67 56.2 
12-Three Rivers............ 60.9 byyabs 
13-Sherbrooke............. 66 60 
EAS tal qe) (at Alla Dara oes ee 67 55 
15-St. Hyacinthe........... Tee 70 
16-St. John’s. ............. 62.5 52.5 
,17-Thetford Mines......... 55 50 
18-Montreal............... 70.5 51.9 
NOS oreo ene teeny « 64.1 55.3 
Ontario (Average)........ 70.4 56.8 
OOM RWS, to do aieteS els 68.3 58.8 
21-Brockville............-.- 3 55 
22-Kingston...........20.- 74.6 She 
23—Belleville oo. Wire. eRe: 79 Die 
24-Peterborough........... 80.8 5D. 
OS OTe ee Peel colon 66.1 5.2 
26- NorontOs 2). dee asc d oes (hiv 56.3 
27-Niagara Falls........... 24 59 
28-St. Catharines 68.3 53.3 
29—-Hamilton............... 78.8 56.1 
30-Brantford...... (ad Mp 
PSR GBIUES cee RANTS tele gente, = 69.4 58.7 
SD SHCRURIPN 2) ctersiclate crotieicl: 74.4 58 
33-Kitchener.............. 80.5 61.2 
34-Woodstock............. 70 57 
35-Strat‘ord............0.- 70 61.2 
si6—london » . yee ec aka 74.5 58.3 
37-St. Thomas............. 67.9 56.6 
38-Chatham............... 65.8 58.5 
39-Windsor................ Dont O2ai, 
40-Owen Sound............ 64.1 55 
AE -CODRIbi et se eiteets tte. 66.3 53.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie......... 66.5 55 
43-Port Arthur............. 69.1 60 
44-Fort William............ 68.1 53.4 
Manitoba (Average)...... 62.3 49.3 
45-Winnipeg .............. 71.3 50.7 
46-Brandon................ 53.2 47.8 
Saskatchewan (Average) 59.2 55 8 
47—Repina. 3. | ae. sce Soe 5e5 55 
48-Prince Albert........... 60 5d 
49-Saskatoon.............. 60 57.5 
50-Moose Jaw.............]....... 55.8 
Alberta (Average)........ 65.2 55.6 
61-Medicine Hat. .......... 65 60 
52-Edmonton.............. 67.1 53.6 
53 -Calgary0 4: Ue. omer 61.5 50.7 
§4—Lethbridge.............. 67 58 
British ColumbiaA verage| 73. 56.4 
SH-Mermive. io ic teechs eas oe 66.7 52 
S6-Nelson’. ) 5. 2ilse ok cee IBY 55 
Die LEAe, Me cies ee (ex 0 ee 
658-New Westminster....... 73 534k 
59-Vancouver ............. 73.5 58.8 
GO-Victorial ..4sic.c seks (eal iy 
61-Nanaimo............... tad 65 
62-Prince Rupert ...... 76 69 


Burrer 
a 
, he 5 : a 
y a a 2 = 
Sia We Ree te 
See lee | eee, ieee 
4 | Bs | Bs | 32 | ES 
=| a A 5 5 
cents. cents cents cents. cents 
13.4 42.4 43.0 8.0 29.3 
13.6 48.0 48.7 53.1 33.5 
17 50 48 54 alal 
13h eA B.ee sk 47.1 OS | Ws done cat ea 
12 48 48.6 HS) Og 36 
14 49 50 53.8 sy Lee 
12 45 50 53.6 30 
10-12 45 45 47 26 
13.0 42.9 44 3 50.1 29.3 
13-15 50 49.1 S2abe it soos 
14 43.4 46.3 50.8 20.5 
14 43 46.6 49.4 30.4 
10 35 35 48 30 
13.0 40.5 41.2 44.0 28.2 
14 36.3 HAL OG 43.4 28.6 
15 Ue opaalt cla (he a 44.3 26.7 
GAT CUS Oi eats ok 40 43.6 27.8 
A os 2 Se 37 42 25 
CO ts AGN SE ae Ver 42.3 24.5 
12 A IA Me 2 pe 46 30 
18 Bastiat [yp thane 43.6 30 
13-14 42.9 45 45.2 28.3 
11 49 42.5 45.2 28.3 
12.8 42.5 43.1 46.9 28.1 
11 45 42 47.6 29 
9-10 DAES Ml RAB ae vat te 47.8 27.6 
12 39 42.3 46 27.2 
a9 45 44.4 46.5 26.2 
11 42 42.5 45.6 30 
al0-13 .3 40 43.5 46.4 26.7 
al4.3 42 42 48 27 
$C An Ni NCRea Pa 45 47.5 28.8 
14 42 42 45.3 26.6 
13 4} 43 47 .3 V1 oa | 
12 44 45.7 47 26.9 
a12.5 42.5 43 46.6 29.3 
al2.5 46 46.2 47.6 29.6 
013.3 45 45 48 Pi 
10 40 40 43.9 27 
12 43 41 ASS 1G) Ue alee 
11 42 43.3 45.5 Zo 
ai1.5 45 45.1 47/4 28.9 
14 45 44.3 46.6 27.6 
16-20 AS ak |e ce ae 50.5 29.6 
12 42 42 42 Pa 
SAR olen ig |e ae. 48.5 31 
15 40 42.3 45.4 28.9 
14.3 PARTIE ND Be hale Ah 49.9 PAE) 
d4igd: al ey. od 41.6 50.1 29.5 
NA db) Aoshi toe 38.6 46.8 30.5 
Le IN Mae ae 36 47.6 31 
al7 41.2 41.1 46 30 
14.5 41.9 41.7 48.3 31.9 
OE i teal oe cacti ten 48 30 
14 40 42.5 49.2 a0 
13 45 45 49.3 Sane 
16 LO To Ml eae See AGIGie ae) ass 
13.2 38.3 41.3 A484 28.5 
al4.3 40 40 50 25 
@12.5 35 AO) he oe on 30 
12 40 40 48.8 29 
CREB oodst 45 46.3 30 
15.7 41.2 40.8 51.8 31.5 
20 87.5 40 51 35.8 
NL AVM IPS eee aes Pra an 50 35 
j US emer Se i oie 35 51.9 30 
ig heal 43 45 50 25.8 
GUT ay Sih ne 43.3 49.6 29.4 
al2.5 SOR 2 ll Bete he Oa ak 30.7 
CLOSE Saige | SU Cay a 54.3 40 
20 CURE le Geli Done 25 


(a) Price per single quart higher. 
. 


CHEESE 
8s 
3 
= 
S . qa 
= =, ‘3 
bs 3 Bid 
a ee oe 
=] E $ & 
at o fe 
oO Z faa) 
cents cents. cents 
32.7 29.1 7.1 
30.1 30.1 7.9 
SG 29.5 8 
31 29 8 
28 27.6 8.7 
30 32.6 US 
28 31.6 Wee 
25 26.2 8 
30.9 28.9 7.9 
32.5 31.6 7.3-8 
29.2 28 a8 
31 26 8.7 
BAN septa 2 39 8 
33.1 27.3 6.5 
30.4 29.3 Gao 
woe 27.6 tes 
SQ 20 6.9 
= / 26.5 5.3 
aie Ripe ee 25 6 
40 28 6 
29.3 28.3 ol 
36.4 28.8 6.7-7 
29 3 24.8 6 
34.4 28.2 6.5 
33.0 athe, ih 6.7 
29 24.3 598! 
31°29 252 6 
30 25 One. 
SHE ol 29.1 6.7 
36.2 rAvatl 6 
a0 28.6 5/3 
36.6 30.7 6.7 
39.3 25.9 6.7 
Bhar S 28 53 
36 29.8 6 
30 26.6 ez 
36.6 26.6 Gat 
38.9 30 6.7 
30.0 25.8 6 
34 30.6 6.7 
39.1 2725 LAE 
36.5 27.4 67 
38 29.5 6.7 
36.6 32.9 On 
35 26.2 9 
Sais 32.8 7.4 
30 30 6.7 
25 30 6.7 
28 29.5 6.7 
31.8 29.6 7.1 
330 28.8 7 
30 30.4 G2 
30.9 31.4 7.1 
30 29.3 6.6 
30 Bom 6.7 
31 Spans 8.3 
o220 30 6.7 
30.7 29.9 70 
30 28.7 6.1 
32 28.8 1.2 
Crean eke 32.9 6.7 
30 29.3 8 
32.3 32.0 8.7 
AB ce 34 10 
30 30 10 
30 30 8.3 
31.2 OL 8.9 
Dies 31.9 6.7-7.4 
31:2 30.2 7.4 
35 34 8 
37.5 35 19 
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FLour j ps Rice Cannep VuGETABLES 
; cS = 
aS | ay re 3 3 d oe 
-8 | ‘as &, Fs a ‘. 28 is a 3 
rae Cie of a | = m 3 a 53 6 
ee) eek ie |) eels s er ee eh alas: e 
E Fat wires 8 3 7 & oO coin $a So a 
6 aa, a) g > ic ay $a Zé ao ) 
ea [eee] = She ie a a jes | BS | ae g 
ae s) jo mshi roa is a = e AY 3 
cents cents. cents. cents ents. ents. cenis. cents. cents cents cents. 
5.1 4.9 (Serf 6.2 9.7 11.2 9.8 12.2 18. 19. 
5.7 5.4 6.1 6.0 8.9 11.5 10.5 15.4 20.6 20.2 19.0 
6.4 5.6 6.6 6.2 9.1 11.4 10 15.4 21.9 20.8 2021 Tt 
5.4 5.0 5.4 5.8 LM Died agp ie al ene TAU eit 30 OP) esl eR ae 10.3 14.1 19.8 19.4 19.0 yA 
Da) 5.4 Oise 6.2 8 11 10 1325 19.5 19.4 18 3 
5.9 Did 6.8 td Ona 12 11.6 19 20.8 20.2 18.5 4 
Ono) Bie 5.9 4.6 Legare et DA a ead aT steopet tix agave [evra iesekelle cotae's 15 ya We 21 19.3 5 
lied | 4.8 5.6 Ont Teas 10 12 1 Ney? 18.8 18.4 18.2 6 
5.4 5.2 6.2 6.4 10.9 ets 11.2 15.5 19.9 19.3 18.5 
Sit 5.4 6.8 6.6 PT ON ot cia |. MUMS cM cri stags) lege, oln "er 10 sy 20.6 20 19.6 7 
ods 5 6.6 7 QPS iuig sr per etehe en | WARN) LNEE lk Wereneter lobe 6 ¢ 12 17.5 19.7 18.7 17 8 
bo One 5.6 wee 1285 13.3 15 14.5 19.4 19.4 18 9 
DPA ce sreaerose Ste 6 6 8 LOD Wulietacerntie 15 20 19 19.3 |10 
5.4 5.1 6.3 7.3 9.6 10.3 9.1 13.7 17.2 19.3 16.3 
Dee 5 6 G57 9.2 10.9 8.6 13.8 17.5 18.3 16% om, (Lk 
Fy ot Ml ened pores 7 10 10 9.3 10 15 17.6 20.8 16.8 (12 
5 5 G2 6.4 60) Ce conc 7A LN a dete | Ui ae rt re 9.5 12.4 17.6 20.3 15.4 {13 
5.6 O.2 6.3 9 Oe Ss Hee A OR ee NONE lines eye Neuse We cape alee gp ace es 16.2 20 16.2 |14 
5.4 4.9 5 DO ane aseeys ss 10 10 1be2 17.4 19.3 16 15 
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5:1 4.9 4.9 4.7 10 5 12.3 9.3 iDOSit 15.1 15.1 14.1 |22 
Didi 5.4 5 5.8 10 12 LONG 11 Wie urges 16.3 |23 
4.5 4.2 4.9 4.9 10 1 11.5 9 11 0 AW 16.1 163 |24 
5 4.5 4.9 5 11.1 11.6 9.2 Iie 17.9 17.8 15.6 |25 
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4.4 4.1 O26 6.6 10.4 11.5 10 11 LG WG 16.5 |33 
4.1 4 4.8 5 10.3 ug 8.3 9 16.3 17.2 15 34 
Phe Agel | GR tr ae Gat 6 9.5 11.2 15 12.6 17.8 19 15.7 |35 
4.9 4.8 a 5 9.4 10.7 9.2 10.1 16.8 16.9 14.6 |36 
4.5 4.2 d.3 10 13.2 12.5 11.4 18.2 17.4 15.8 |37 
49 4.6 a) save 9.7 nya | 9.8 10.7 18.3 18.5 13.8 |38 
53 5.0 5.6 6 11 13 13 14 18.2 173 16.2 (39 
4.9 4.8 {44 5 7.6 12.6 13 11.4 16.8 15.8 15 40 
6 5.6 The 7.4 1085 1357 12 Loe 18.8 19.4 18.4 |41 
fe | ett a 6.2 6.2 9.5 10 10 1 ays 18 17.6 16.4 {42° 
4.8 4.6 4.9 4.6 10.2 1-6 10 jee 19.2 19.6 17.5 |43 
4.8 4.8 il 5.1 9.7 11.2 TS 12 18.6 18.1 16 be 
oes 4.8 5.2 5.8 8.8 11.5 9.1 11.9 20.9 20.5 18.8 
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a § a om ss Si é eS } 
cents. cents cents cents. cents cents cents. cents cents. cents 
Dominion Average... ........ 8.6 7.5 1.585 31.0 41.2 2.6 22.3 18.2 28.5 23.9 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 8.4 7.6 1.392 26.7 29.1 28.1 18.0 18.2 29.3 25.7 
OVO 25 10, “ae cunet ea ture ave eee bs ae 9.8 8.1 1.48 QOED! Wis vets <3 me 16.6 20.3 32.4 30 
DaNOW GlASZOW fe ton csc cha sictcire chic: 8.4 6.7 1.34 28.1 Zo 21 32 19 15 29.8 28.5 
SAE DELS EA set pee we ae ee oe aoe ‘ Heh 5.8 1.18 20 34 28.3 15 15.5 26.7 25 
CEO INC S Sgn iia a ete See he ane ae 8.6 7.4 1.39 29 30 30 20.6 20 29.4 25 
BoNrarOws: ; Ui ane ek ocd een es 7.6 He VGA Dili OM aie Peete 2 19 20 28 20 
6-P.E.1—Charlottetown........... 7.6 7 90 16:25) Bie ee 25 25 Lio 27 25 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.1 7.6 1.409 30.5 41.7 30.0 19.3 18.0 27.1 25.5 
ha Monebonst:: . sjsccew tees node an : 9.5 thes nets 29.2 SU Tilt. i: aoe. 20 16.3 28 .5 25 
SOUMUGNN f) sctsisetrnnce somes oe 10.2 Fett 1.85 BS av Has a 19 20 2a 24 
OAH redertctoni. se es-cidos gee eae 8 Ee 147, 29.4 47.5 25 18 18 27.4 25 
f0-Bathurst scp ool o cee te 8.5 0) OGG Zi sbrs Diemer Ait. aaa: 20 125 27 28 
Quebec (Average).............0.: 8.8 8.3 1.620 | 31.5 48.8 38.7 22.5 18.1 28.7 26.0 
Cll Ousheotl ie cad sold a atte es 9.5 9 a1 .328 a0 a0 35 20.37 20 29.2 25 3 
U2 Phree Rivers... cies ccs csiores ees: 9.8 9.6 Nz Sia 56ad SOn2 26 22.6 28.6 26 
13-Sherbrooke...........c.c0c0cee- 8.2 8.3 1.65 oh.1 50.8 Bon 21 18.2 28.5 25.1 
dS —SOpGU ie ee. oak audit pace es 9 10 1.62 31.2 Sn leas oie 18 30 32.5 
A5-St. Hyacinthe), 2.)4..00/.0 56080 cess 8.1 Hoe 1.81 orl Bl Boke. 40 25 14 S040 24.5 
SGCSUUONN ahi no dock eee rates 7.5 6 7 30 75 50 25 20 2255 25 
17-Thetford Mines,................. 8.4 8 1.36 VE YRS Wey Ie DRM cP Lae 20 15 28.7 26 
'8-Montreal. 50.6 cacbccec dese 9.1 8 a1.766 | 34.8 51.4 38.7 20.9 18.5 29.7 24.6 
BOE liege saya eneeats a hee ace cote bie & 9.3 8.7 1.59 35 37.8 3 22.5 16.5 27d 23 55 
Ontario(Average)................- 8.7 7.9 1.766 | 35.4 37.3 30.2 22.7 18.2 28.2 21.4 
20 Ottawa lsie ete od hae pe, 8.9 9.4 1.75 36.2 45.8 a7vek 28.1 17.8 26.6 Med 
vane a) a er iy ee oe 9 83 1.80 34.1 34.5 31.6 18.5 18.3 27.6 19.3 
Be-KIAGBROIG, o ckic's% waste ods de cules 8.6 eas 1.88 36.5 34 26.2 17.2 16.2 26.5 19.4 
adaBelloville’, ...2 ae. erence eeeek 8.8 6.3 2.03 42.8 35 19,33" [bee 19.6 28.3 21.8 
24-Peterborough................... 9.2 9 1.63 aoe | 9 25 18 15 28.3 20.6 
Zo -Oeilign wer Mies U As reas a 8. 8.7 7.6° $.28 25 .6 42.5 oo ot 20 17.2 28.3 21.5 
AGS LOLOBEO. JU. i cee isle es hones dee 8.8 7.8 1.68 EWE 42.5 Sono 20 18.5 pth | 20.7 
Si-Niscara: Pallas 2%. .cbosc dae0s elles 10.7 7.4 2.01 38 29.5 25 20 20.6 29.6 22.6 
28-St. Catharines..; ...'.....0...0-- 8.8 hal 1.87 36.9 31 Av Ue a ek 18.2 29.1 19.5 
29 Hamilton eee oo des duiden sas Oe 8.2 WEG 38.7 43.3 OM. [hate Wiad 26.6 20 
SU-Brant ord. ieekccsine ee doe de. eon 7.9 2.63 40 Saye ae 31.6 25 18.5 27.2 19.6 
DO ASL SUL OSN  Ae hc los tee deci ook 82 6.4 Reo 35 40 33 28 18.6 ial 21.2 
LPS CAT UNG) Ian Coe uae eat eae, ie 8.9 7.8 1.70 35 40 SSAC” ole home ne 16.6 27.8 21.7 
8.5 8.5 2.08 41.4 32.8 25 2235 18.5 Sa ol 4 
9 6.8 1.79 35.8 20.7 RS73:) ae cee 16.5 26.6 19.6 
8.3 8.6 2.00 41.2 40 2873 WN. . Bae eee 18.3 27nd: 20 
8:3 7.8 1.87 ao 28.7 2p EM | See. | Seiya 18 2725 21.2 
Si-stalhomas) teh. od. fo hse cen aff 7.6 1.86 34.5 oy PAK | ie ob OS 20.1 28.7 22 
ase Chathanrs hs eaten. tee hie oh 8 6.6 2.00 40.6 30 30 30 19.2 27.8 21.4 
SOSWindsori hte) oe dhe a. 9.3 8.3 1.92 30.7 331.2 40 30 21.4 26.7 24 
40-Owen Sound.................. 8.4 HAs 1.46 27.5 43.3 OE. 1 eR re 20 25.8 19.6 
BI-CODRIG hk ht Ai: Berane alt es 9.4 9.8 k.71 31.6 50 27 8 20.6 17.8 31.3 25 
42-SaultSte. Marie................. 8.3 8.7 1.64 35:8 43.7 S040 28/47. 17.9 29.5 23 
#0—PortvArthur yao 6... sie odls silos secs 9 76 1.29 30 45 S010 20 18.3 30 2o80 
44-Fort William.................... 8.5 8.2 1.38 2.7 42.5 38.0 21.6 15.4 30.8 23 
Manitoba (Average)............ 9.7 5.7 1,340.1 6: 26:6) hoe lho etiecs 23.1 18.4 29.1 26.2 
45-Winniper 4.25 45). ob cdeeeacdes 9.4 5.8 1.30 STs Waa, hee 21 32 18.4 28.1 2 
AGOBrandon. 92.8 soe hee 10 5.6 1.38 OR A. Mee ae cle eee 25 18.4 30 28.4 
Saskatchewan (Average).......... 9.3 8.0 A OTG |p She T OW Bah erceel ae 24.0 19.7 28.7 28.4 
47-Regina Mees gE Keen, Verne ie 0 ES 8 8.3 TG 1.29 23.3 85 60 22:5 16 3 2 26 
48-Prince Albert...:............... 9.6 8 825 TSR MD || Smid | er, oS ee 25 28 a. 27.5 35 
SO Saskatoon set. i os celss.c Woe 6 oe oes 10.6 8 1.067 Oa) Ulan | Ree casera eee. ae oe 25 18 27.5 26.2 
§0-Moose Jaw. ............ceeeeeee 8.5 9.3 1.12 235. bl GARGS «Mtoe Beate 23353 7 ONE | IR ce eee 26.2 
Alberta (Average): :....... sg esse: 8.3 6.9 W812 A OCS Werers severe edie Sete 23.2 18.8 29.2 25.2 
$1-Medicine Hat. ................-- 8.7 6.2 1.42 D8 is | Va, +, A allege ct. oa 22.5 20.8 28.7 231. 
H2-Kdmontont fh «dk... bic chsetodes. 7.8 7.8 929 20 TOP WS aes 20.4 18.6 BiNay 26.2 
OO eae Oa 3 Srey ey On. > a 8.1 7.4 | al.674 Seon Were csiccccalret ae 25 18.4 29.2 26.2 
64-Lethbridge..............0cs0000- 8.5 6.3 al .224 CIE RE, © el| ARN ees 25 17.4 28.2 24.5 
British Columbia (Average). ... 7.9 5.9 Wee 5 lie 5 nelle leeesices | cttete ners 23.9 17.7 29.0 24.2 
55-Fernie..... Sea ores ai ee 9 Dale \RQ2ZROSI ee ee 62.5 55 25 16.7 alee 27.5 
56-Nelson aa avellowe nave a lett a.aickelevctatevetens 9 4 80 SOV ARAL Besos levees 30 175 30 25 
57-Trail. ..... By oe 8.1 5 a1.71 SOs Lilatee Seeiole ate so 25 bi (ass 28 25 
58-New Westminster ut Diede IGleos alte os tek ty alereecme cites ae scc 20 ate 2a 27.5 22 3 
59-Vancouver 7.6 6.8 1.35 2 Oval ec Aepetores'llova specepenets 21.4 16.9 26.9 22.3 
QO tonite: 5. 2h 6.4056 hee oe 7.6 6 al. 645 BOA |i Mab ees | «Oe dia.» 25 18.8 25 21.2 
GU- Nanaimo i... iiss assfesckir ens 7.9 6.5 a1.647 25d Al) sce cevelie-neaees © 21.7 20.8 31 25 
62-Prince Rupert. . ... 7 Ae: BoD SOV daceetic cs Gall stokes eons ere caer a 23.3 15.9 30 25 


a Price per 90 lb. bag calculated from price quoted. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
= : : 
Covrzn $ i a s = 3 
= ; ES . o, 2 3 
g — ais s Sa : = ie 
o oe 34 we a ne 4 5 mo 
es 38 on aa r) ss 5 3 5s 
Locairy | a er *a A a 5 E| % 
Boe 2 2, - ©: a=) at Ss 
Ee no “ B ri =F gs 4 a | 
ao So - 5 5) es) 
San Serie skka) ee ab zg s a4 
O ==) phy > n°? a O a B 
cents cents. cents. cents. cents cents. $ cents. { cents. 
Dominion Average.......| 54.1 50.6 30.6 15.2 3.7 48.6 .812 12.6 8.4 
Nova Scotia (Average). ..... 58.1 §7.5 31.6 12.6 4.4 51.6 611 13.1 9.3 
PSV AHOV sh sic vat aeislsate oie» DIL 60 . 33.2 15.1 4.6 53 .80 2 9.9 
2-New Glasgow...........-- 59.6 | 55 33.3 12.1 5 472 12.8° 9.4 
SHAMHOPBG Le eine ' see cscs oe RG i He se 82.5 10.56 okal sz ceete toss 60 .50 1 9.5 
BEHONIOK Co opelss chee sear es 50 55 0 14.4 5 52.6 15 13.4 9.2 
ee Cee Ae. Iai 65 60 29.2 10.7 3 48.3 532 13.25 8.6 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown...| 57.5 59 30 16.4 3.3 49.5 .60 11.8 9 
New Brunswick(Average)..| 61.6 55.4 30.0 12.3 3.4 46.9 567 13.2 8.6 
Ja Moncton'icee)- sc oeisisiene 12 22> | 64 60 Sai ae “VOT 3.5 55 .616 9 
Bab ONT EL sak re wleteinsle eis ie Gos Need ae 28.7 11.6 25 50 60 14.4 9 
9-Fredericton............5-- 57.6 51.3 97.9 13 49 40 50 8.4 
10-Bathurst................. | 61.6 55 Wee! eae ae 3.5 42.5 55 11.5 8 
Quebec (Average).........- 56.4 §1.8 29.5 14.2 3.7 48 .8 876 11.9 8.5 
AE Guebecs. iin. oss as ole 56.4 48.6 29.8 18.9 3.8 42.1 .817 11.2 9.1 
12-Three Rivers...........-.- 56.4 50.8 30 14.7 4.7 52.5 1.10 12.8 8.8 
18-Sherbrooke............... 57.1 ayaa) 28.3 13.8 Sis 41.4 764 11.1 8.3 
BE OPEL closets ete a’sint cs oie © os 59.5 60 30 15 4.5 53.3 1.08 115% 9.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe AL ailszeia ta Popilte wipers 40 32.5 12.4 4.6 45 .933 12.8 (he) 
16-St. John’s......... 55 60 25 14.2 2 60 60 12.5 9 
17-Thetford Mines. . Oe M2 53.3 30 12.8 3.5 49 85 12.6 8.3 
18-Montreal..............-.- 54.2 51 29.6 15 By 48.9 857 pt, 8.3 
OES SET UER REA a UAL See rl nae Die 50 30 11.4 3.6 46.8 883 10.7 8 
Ontario (Average) 53.0 51.3 29.5 12.9 3.0 44.9 7 11.5 8.6 
20-Ottawa............ 49.5 47.5 29.2 11.8 Sel 50.2 .728 11.8 7.9 
21-Brockville 48.3 40 30 13 3p 46.6 633 11.8 9 
22-Kingston............ -.-| 46.8 45.7 29.1 12.8 FAUT 42.5 ak) Liss 8.4 
23-Belleville................. 52.5 51.2 27.6 12.38 Ou 41.6 .83 11.7 (eu 
24-Peterborough............. 53.3 48.3 Lhe 13 2.5 41.6 . 725 ity 8.3 
BPrOra sesso ns ves cee ens | 56.6 56.6 27 13.9 2.9 40 al 11.6 8.7 
26-Toronto. ...........5+00.: 53.7 54.2 29 12 3.1 43 68 10.6 7.8 
27-Niagara Falls............. 57.7 54.1 ole2 14 3 46.6 138 11°5 S57, 
28-St. Catharines............. 56.6 55.4 30.3 12.4 3 41.8 .808 ie t 8.9 
BO-Hamiltom, spec kisses e's « 55.1 53.6 29 11.3 3 43.3 Avis, 10.4 8.2 
$0-Brantiord................. 55.2 56.4 29.4 12.4 2.5 40.2 83 11.3 8.9 
CATES GOO) OR A satel ER RO 50.8 52.5 ae Ril 1oeey 3.5 54.5 708 11.4 7.6 
CF SUR SY Gs 58 53.3 28 12.6 3.5 46.6 85 ie |, 6 
oo Kitchener... .us.2. - cee ss 43.5 43.3 30 1225 3 47.1 81 12.3 9.3 
34~Woodstock.........0-0+0. 52.5 5 27.5 11.9 2.3 40 67 11.3 9 
BO DEPAGIOLG A. oso cee) avetol Miers. « 51.2 52.5 27.5 13.8 4 47.5 . 687 12.8 9.1 
BS borden). ho hao. | 53 54 29.4 A 2.8 46.6 757 re 8.6 
et LOMAS: fil lures siete 58.1 56.6 30 12.8 3 45 a te! 1 EN el 8.9 
BE ehatham. 0... 6.005) os. 51.6 49 29.1 12.5 2.9 42.8 ag FiO iad i ee 
BO WINGSOPS os yo. vocis'ce Ges ss | 56.6 50 30 1332 3 Slag 875 Lae ei 8.6 
40-Owen Sound.............. 52 50 28.7 12.8 2.6 40 60 10.5 9.2 
41-Cobalt....... Rn ee | 58 55 33 15 3.8 47.5 BIT HO 1256 9.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie ec 50 30 1327 205 44 85 13 9.1 
43-Port Arthur............... 50 53.3 28.3 13.2 3.3 46.6 1.00 10 8.4 
44-Fort William.............. 53.3 46.2 34.2 121 3.1 45.8 925 11.4 9 
Manitoba (Average)........| 49.2 42.2 32.3 12.8 3.5 43 9 .865 13.2 8.3 
45-Winnipeg................. 49.9 39.4 32.1 12.7 3.4 45.7 .839 13.3 8.4 
“EEA A i iN A 48.4 45 32.5 12.9 3.6 42.1 89 13.1 8.2 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 55.8 48.1 34.6 20.0 46 53.7 1.125 | 15.1 9.2 
A7—-Reging 0. Poeun e es ve 57 52.5 35 19.2 5.1 56.2 1.00 14.1 8.2 
48-Prince Albert.......... ais oh) B20 37.5 35 18.3 4 50 1.25 15 9.4 
49-Saskatoon................ eco et 50 35 23 4.8 BOATS: aan nae 15 
50-Moose Jaw............... 55 52.5 oa.8 10.Ae eee Leng Oe) ABEL 14 16.2 10 
Alberta (Average)....... .. 50.7 45.6 32.6 4.2 48.3 938 14.2 tod 
51-Medicine Hat............. 43.7 40 31.7 Hat 4.3 42.5 95 15 7.8 
82-Edmonton................ 51.3 45 33.1 20 3.6 50.8 95 14 7.9 
Ba-Csigary 6 | 55.8 54 33 20 4.5 46.7 1.00 13.2 Oi 
64-Lethbridge................ 52 43.3 32.6 20 4.3 53 85 14.5 28 
British Columbia(Average), 50.7 46.7 31.8 22.6 5.2 56.6 . 986 14.1 6.6 
Forie 1 On. <AiWn: 53.3 51.7 31.1 21.7 5.1 60 1.05 15 5 
WON GON 5.58 eo oii tet ys 55 55 30 25 76 60 1.15 20 7 
87-Trail....... 2 Bana 46.5 39 30 27.5 4.6 50 85 15 6.7 
58-New Westminster......... 50 50 34.4 20 6.2 57.5 1.03 13.3 5.5 
neil eat aed Fda nisieis ainlenalls s: 54.1 44.1 31.6 20.3 4.2 51.8 921 12 6.7 
4 dia Ba decalsieta: cavesateleleteie! a 50 50 Blo 22 4.2 52.5 1.00 13 7.2 
He es ey sieitisisieustetenie's 53.3 49 33 22 4.5 60.8 937° 12.2 8 
oat SE oe A a | Ok nl a ORE YU) 


a Including delivery. b Calculated pri i i igni 
iit legs price per cord from price quoted. —c Natural gas used extensively.  d Lignite. f Jack 
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Coau 
Fy 3 
i o 
2 5 
= & 
I 8¢, 
BS ~ 45) Ba 
< | aa 
$ $ 
17.629 11.812 
18.000 9.905 
SERA a8 .0G 
BS vrai aye Be a8.60 
19.00 8.90 


Peer ewes ene 


17.50 


re ee 


18.590 
19.00 


E7. 
16.75-17.00 





16.645 
16.75-17 .00 
16 


17.5 
16. rt 50 
16.50 


ee ay 
Bare e' O%e 0 sa ola 


avel® tele lee alae @ 


a a? 


10.75-11.75 


12.463 


11.25-13 .50 
12.00-16.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sere ee eens 


Peers cere ee 


tee eter eens 


11.50 
12.09 


core eserace 
seer ererace 


11.00 


cee rere ose 


eee ene erece 


cere esesece 


eee eereeeces 


14.0 
12. ke .00 


13.00 
12.50 

9.50 
10.50 


14.259 


14.50 
14.00 


13.063 


9. ane 
m18.00-19.00 12 :50=13..12) oi. sc ce] i olelee nese selec cess ecees 
















































































THE LABOUR GAZETTE 99 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1921—(Concluded). 
Woop ; S RENT 
hs 3 & 5 < g e242 
3 P is . Mca air ea ae Bie [2228 
@ & : 3S 50 = oo .; age. 
a > a ae 53 ts PI Aged [Ags ad 
a Sa a oa + 2 Bais ro 9.2 8 Peg Sc ce ot 
BS 23 ee ga 3. ne gS a ae |gHee3 
ot. ~~ — eT PET) o-: FE] =o © 
3 cae ~a ~ be as iS or Sa ey 228.85 
a6 aos £8 E28 as 8 a) sé HESS | hea 
td isa] wD mM = Oo = DB DB 
$ $ $ $ § cents. | cents. aS ES 
12.972 15.269 9.596 11.723 10.328 | 31.6 | 14.6 “27.581 19.192 3 
19.390 11.600 47.009 7.600 8.977 | 32.5 | 14.8 24.000 | 16.600 
6.00 7.00 25.00 TE Ss aT Oe 33-35 15 | 16.00-20.00| 10.00-14.00| 1 
610.00 610.00 68.00 68.00 Bil At At Sol ta th 95.00 418.00 | 2 
9.00 10.00 5.00 6.00 | 5.00-6.00 | 28-30! 15 | 12.00-20.00| 7.00-12.00] 3 
17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 | 35 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00! 4 
9.00 12.00 5.00 Ch el ee 33 15 | 16.00-26.00] 12.00-15.00) 5 
10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 b10.2 28 15 | 20.00-25.06] 12.00-15.00) 6 
11.599 13.599 7.750 9.500 6.940 | 31.6| 15 24.500 17.250 
10.00 12.00 3.00 LO pa mea baad alls 34 15 | 25.00-45.00| 18.00-24.00| 7 
16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 8.42 | 27-32| 15 20.00 8.00 | 8 
12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 b6.40 | 30-32| 15 25.00 18.00 |9 
8.00 10.00 7.00 9.00 b6.00 | 32 15 18.00 12.00 {10 
14.381 16.537 9.972 | 11.729 11.454 | 29.1 14.6 21.167 14.188 
16.00 616.00 613.33 613.33 b12.75 | 30 45 | 93.00-97 001i.) eka li 
12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 10.00 | 30-35} 15 | 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00|12 
13.00 To GOT oiea ee Wee ON GS Cy deta. ty 30 15 95.00 22.00 {13 
614.67 616.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 | 30 15 14.00 7.00 (14 
Leahey Og B07 SSS OL a UBIO OT ny, aR ROB h ee ult 18.99 10.00 {15 
14.00 | #317.00 10.00 611.00 14.00 | 22-28! 12 | 18.00-25.00) 12.00-18.00/16 
EL ar ae BLS OO inne Mersey Nt 1a, 00 610.00 |......, 15 | 12.00-18.00| 10.00-15.00/17 
1500-19 .00/17.00-20.00)10. 00-12. 00/12. 00-18. ;00 15.00 | 30-40/ 15 | 20.00-30.00| 14.00-20.00/18 
414.00 16.00 8.50 | 23-25, 15 | 20.00-25.00] 15.00-18.00)19 
13.930 16.415 10.833 13.521 11.753 | 27.3 | 14.8 29.200 20.020 
14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 | 30-35| 15 | 27.00-35.00! 20.00-26.00|20 
Be 4 Dee 620.308 |...........| b18.461 | 616.00 | 23-25) 13-15 20.00 14.00. {21 
14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 | 23-25 14 | 20.00-30.00] 18.00-23.00/22 
12.75 12.75 10.00 11.00 10.00 | 22-25) 10 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00/23 
13.00 14.50 8.00 9.50 6.00 | 28-30/12.5-15 | 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/24 
10.00 12.50 8.00 10.50 b7.724 | 25 15 | 15.00-20.00] 13.00-15.00/25 
19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 | 31 | 15 | 35.00-40.00] 22.00-25.00/26 
¢ C C C c 30 15 | 25.00-30.00| 22.00-25.00|27 
16.00 c18.00 c15.00 16.00 | c20.00 | 27 | 15 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00=25.00/28 
15.00 15.50 13.00 LO BO Meek Bae-niomsigh 28 12 | 25.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00)29 
len op, hn. 18 00ns bs. be. ees ae re 616.00 610.00 | 25 15 | 35.00-40.00) 18.00 {30 
Ror. Sled TI a ait dia wih Re 61200 | 26 | 12.5-13| 20.00 16.00. [31 
19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 14.50 | 25 i5 | 24.00-30.00] 16.00-20.00|32 
16.00 18.00 10.00 PE00 Ph oo. aus 28-30; 15 40.00 25.00 (33 
12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 13.333 | 28 15 20.00 15.00 |34 
satya 17.00° (10) tL 16,00) |0. chest 80° |.288.02. | .30.00—40.00} 17.00-19,.00135 
15.0 TEWON TE, yack ons 13.00 12.00 | 27 14°’ | 25.00-40.00] 16.00-25.00/36 
¥9700-213/00| &- 07.0088) 9 0 S008. 14.00 616.00 | 30 15 | 20.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00/37 
Wk cok i 4 420.00 |...........| 620.00 |b9.00-15.00! 25 15 | 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/38 
c ze ¢ c ¢ 25-281 15 | 32.00-50.00| 20.00-35.00 
15.00 TR SERIES AEM ahs |i oak, kOe Eh 6.00-10.00| 23-25 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-15.00)40 
12.00 15.00 12.00 19,500. PR 10, Ohh 30 15 22.00 14.00 |41 
12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 66.75 | 30-35) 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00/42 
12.00 13.50 9.00 TEC. LeMe ee 25 | 13.3 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00/43 
11.50 12.50 9.50 16.50 ey 25 15 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00|44 
12.250 13.500 9.500 10.750; j-akoawa ee 30.5 15.0 35.000 | 24.500 
10.50 12.00 8.00 9.50 10.00 | 31 15 | 35.00-50.00) 25.00-35.00|45 
14.00 15.00 11.00 LOO wari a 30 15 | 23.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00/46 
1.250 | 12.500 10.833 11.900 10.639 | 38.1{ 14.2 35.000 21.875 
bd f15.00 11.50 12.00 12.00 | 35 15 35. 00-50.00} 30.00 aH 
{9.00 {10.00 7.00 8.00 b6.918 | 35 15 | 25.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00 ‘ 
x} ages 14.00 12.00 13.00 | 40 |........| 30.00-40.00} 20.00 |49 
RT DE AG oe CRA NE RE IONS 15.00 sce: 40-45) 12.5 35.00 20.00 |50 
OE el eo tn. 12.500 9.750 | 39.4) 15.0 33.750 23.250 
Rory eee c ¢ c c 40-45} 15 30.00 20 .00 bl 
aS SP An 8.50 69.00 ; 6.50 35 15 35.00 25.00 3 
PON A BOS 616.00 13.00 
re RRR, «(cA ARNE TPR TORY AGEN IE ERAN 86 OG SG 40 15 30.00 18.00; |54 
9.167 | 10.900 6.002 |140.6| 15.0 25.550 20.357 
PRAT 166 OCG AY AR | ee eRe. 12.00°21T Ra RE BOLARAARR.. 20.00 18.00 55 
Cae 5 9.50 12: Toasts ie eck 55 i5 | 20.00-30.00] 18.00-25.00)56 
lp ya jana Niel 10.00 17.00. 1c cake 15 30.00 20.00 |57 
RT Se Rt Pe A es at ark ees 67.50 | 40 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00|58 
ec ten At 7.65 52-09 Beh ie = 20, aD, “ 25.00 m= 
tee 00 | 610.105 6.176 ape, sha e parr ni ert 
Ves fay TAN a NO cae Adal biaet 65.33 | 35 |........| 22.00-30.00) 18.00-22.00/61 
aa Bens 35 i5 | 30.00-40.00! 20 00-30 00! 62 


see wees ewne 





. hin British Columbia, coal oil is sold to a 


Ra ECE CY CEL ORCRULL SURO ST BC UCM ON UR Ui eo COUCN RGG I ORIN Je JOGA A Ml a A A 


great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per,gallon than in bulk. m Hard coal. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMiLY BUDGET OF STAPLE GOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE 
AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 





Commodities. 


Beef, sirloin, steak...... 
Beef, shoulder, roast.... 
Veal, roast, forequarters. 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r. . 
Pork, fresh, roast ham... 


Pork, salt, mess 


Bacon, breakfast....... 
Lard, pureleaf......... 
Begs, fresh... . cece 0s 
Eggs, storage..........- 


Butter, dairy, solid..... 
Butter, creamery, prints. 


Cheese, old 


Cheese, new..........-. 
Bread, plain, white..... 
lone giamilyec. es cease 
RROUEMIOSLE «104 siecle eek 
Rice, good, medium..... 
Beans, handpicked...... 
Apples, evaporated. .... 
Prunes, medium size.... 
Sugar, granulated....... 
Sugar, yellow........... 
Tea, black, medium..... 
Tea, green, medium..... 
Coffee, medium........ 
POLSLOCS He estes ee woe 
Vinegar, white wine..... 


Ce 


eee eres esses 








All Foods... .........|---+-- 


Starch, laundry......... 


Coal, anthracite. ....... 
Coal, bituminous....... 
Wood,’hard............ 
Woodiisolt:. 2. +. .e6. 
Coalor es se heres 



































| 
Quan- |1900* 1905* 

tity | 
2 ual 

C. ee 
2 Ibs. 27.2 30.4 
2“ | 19.6 24.6 
1“ | 10.0) 11.3 
yo)! Fae! 1908 
pte Bi ot Ba 8 
oil Ot] O00 
1“ | 15.4) 17.8 
Tee 28 2 
1 doz., 25.7 30.0 
1“ | 20.2) 23.4! 
6 qts.| 36.6 39.6 
2 tbs.| 44.2) 49.4 
a“) | 265) 97.7 
1“ | 16.4| 17.6) 
1“ | 14.6 15.7 
15“ | 55.5 53.5) 
10 “ | 25.0) 28.0 
5“ | 18.0) 19.5 
2“ | 10.4! 10.6 
Sel Tar 
HOF) 9G. OF cgay 
1“ | 11.8} 9:6 
4.\) 26.6] 32:0 
2h a0: Oh: U8 
et | BO) G8 
e's \ Bete Gat 
+f) Se6) 18.8 
2 pks.| 24.1 28.0 
woe Sy Ne 
Cc. Ce 

+b. | 2.9 
ys ton) 39.5) 45.2 
"| Saal 32.8 
“ ed.| 32.5] 35.3 
gE) 92 8) 25 B 
1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5 

$1.50 

+ mo.|$2.37 

Payee $9.37 








1910 


CG. 
37.6 
26.0 
12.8 
16.8 
18.0 
34.4 
24.5 
40.6 
33.3 
28.4 
48.0 
52.0 
31.9 
18.5 
17.5 
66.0 
33.0 
21.0 
10.4 
10.8 
11.5 

9.9 
24.0 
10.3 


8.7) 8.9 


91 


8.9} 9.2 
30.3] 44.6 


a 


. c. A 
3.0). to. Lite dd one 


a | | | | 











1911) 1912 








G (2: 
39.8 
27.8 
14.0 
18.0 
17.8 
33.0 
23.8 
36.0 
32.6 
27.9 
49.2 
53.0 
31.5 
19.2 
17.8 
64.5 
32.0 
21.0 
10.6 
10.4 
13.8 
12.2 
24.0 
£720 





8.8 
9.5 
9.3 
46.3 
8 


9.4 


Bef 


|<< | | | —$ | ——____, 


$5.48 $5 .96|$6.95/$7.141$7.34 





C. Cc 


48.1] 48.8] 51.9 
35.0} 35.0) 37.5 
38.8) 41.4) 41.3 
29.4] 30.0} 30.0 
24.4) 23.1) 21.0 


a | | a | | 


$1.63)/$1. 76/$1.78/$1 82 


| | | ——- | 


$2 .89/$4 .05/$4.05/$4.60 


|| | | — |] — 


10.50/12. 79/13 .00)13.79 








Ontario 


*December only. 


re ce? 


sete cee 


New Brunswick....... 
Quebecserr ss eee 


sere ene 


sere ere 


eer oeoe 


eee ccee 


seer ecee 


sence eee 


1913 








Dec., 
1915 





Dec., 


Dec., 
1917 





— fl | | | 


| | | | — 


$1.91/$1.88 


$4.75/$4 39 





$14 .02)$14.26 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$5 .61/$5 .83|$6 .82/$6 .78|$7.17 


4.81] 5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 
6.19 
6.92 
6.50 
7.74 


5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7.46 
7.86 
8.00 
8.32 


5.80 
6.84 
6.46 
6.67 
7.41 
8.08 
8.08 
8.79 


6.11 
7.18 
6.97 
7.25 
7.88 


8.15 
9.03 


8.16). 





$13.65|$14.73. 





C. 
4.8 


81.8 


— | | | | 


_—S f | | | 








88 .8 
132.4 
72.6 
40.9 
37.6 
118.5 
67.0 


; 39.5 


29.0 
23.0 
26.6 
25.2 
53.2 
25.2 
15.9 | 
16.5 | 
14.3 
86.7 | 

9 | 





C. 
4.8 
83.1 
64.0 





eee 





$13 .98/$16.33/$19.301$21.64/$23 49 $25.87/$21 .60 


ey, 


Nov..,| Dec., 
1921 1991 


93.6 
118.6 
65.3 
40.0 
37.9 
183.5 |109.5 106.5 
70.0 | 51.0 
38.5 ; 29.0 | 
30.8 | 19.6 
21.8 | 17.6 
28.2 
26.1 
53.6 
25.2 
15.1 
16.1 
15.2 
75.3 
1.0. 





$14.84/$11.08'$11 06 


ens 





C: C.. ave, 
4.8| 4.8 
125.9 |109.7 
92.3 | 72.6 | 
87.8 | 81.7 
69.1 | 61.1 
40.5 | 31.6 


%4.16 |$3.57 


$6.62 |$6.91 


‘ith i 
a ar 











$7 .29|$7 .76 
6.34] 6.90 
7.04) 7.76 
6.87) 7.37 
7.20) 7.74 
7.87| 8.25 
8.25) 8.80 
8.33] 8.47 
9.03] 8.94 


$8 .24 
6.95 
8.11 
7.76 
8.11 
8.48 
8.32 
8.36 
8.65 


$9.98 
8.65 
$.87 
9.74 
10.27 
9.98 
10.34 
10.35 





10.66 


$12 .36|$13 .92($14.771$14.63($11 .23/ $11.97 


10.81 
12.24 
11.83 
12.39 
11.67 
12.0€ 
12.25 
12.67 


12.00 
13.58 
13.07 
13 .62 
13.29 
13 86 
13.80 
14,54 


12.42 
14.32 
13.95 
14.75 
15.20 
15.15 
15.16 
15.64 


12.79 
14.76 
14.05 
14.91 
14.38 
14.52 
14.56 
15.98 


9.86 
11.24 
10.59 
10:07) 
10.83 
10.89 
10.81 
12.23 


10.08 
11.08 
10.58 
10.88 
10.63 
11.04 
10.68 
12.02 
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vember, and $14.00 in the early part of 
the year. Soft wood also declined. Rent 
was lower at Bathurst, N.B., and Thet- 
ford Mines, P.Q. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, Mani- 
toba Northern No. 1, had risen from 
$1.18 per bushel to $1.18 at Winnipeg 
at the end of November, but early in De- 
cember fell to $1.07, later rising to 
$1.13. Barley at Winnipeg. was down 
from 57¢e. per bushel to 53c. and oats 
fell from 46c. to 42c. American corn 
advaneed from 66c. per bushel to 70c. 
Flaxseed fell from $1.73 ‘per bushel at 
Winnipeg to $1.69, but rose later to 
$1.77. Rye rose at Toronto from 80c. to 
86c. per bushel. Hay was steady but 
bran and shorts advanced $5 per ton. 


ANIMALS AND Mzats. — Cattle fluc- 
tuated slightly at both Winipeg and To- 
ronto averaging about the same as in 
November. Dressed beef advanced at 
Toronto from 10c. per pound to 12¢. 
Hogs were down to $8.25 per hundred 
pounds in November at Toronto, but 
rose to $10.25 by the end of December. 
Dressed hogs advanced from 14¢c. per 
pound to 15¢e. Bacon and ham fluctuated 
but averaged about the same as in No- 
vember. Lard and salt pork averaged 
slightly lower. Sheep advanced from 
$4.00 per hundred pounds to $5.00 but 
fell back to $4.50. Mutton had fallen to 
7c.-10e. per pound but advanced to 
10¢.-15e. Spring lamb advanced from 
18¢. per pound to 22c. Fowl advanced 
from 24c. per pound to 25c. Turkeys 
rose from 41c. per pound to 55c. but 
fell the last week to 48c. 


Darry Propucts. — Butter at Mont- 
real rose from 40c. per pound to 4le. 
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but fell back the last week to 38c. At 
Toronto dairy prints dropped from 37c. 
to 86c. per pound. Eggs had risen to 
85¢e. per dozen at Montreal but fell back 
to 80c. Storage eggs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from 50c. per dozen to 52¢. 


Fisu.—Prices for dried fish for export 
continued low. The price at Porto Rico, 
however, advanced $2.00 per cask of 
248 pounds, but the fall in the exchange 
offset the increase in the net returns to 
the exporter. Lunenberg Bank fish were 
selling at $6.50 per quintal. The demand 
in the West Indies for pickled herring 
and mackerel continued poor. The de- 
mand for the United States markets 
was also light. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— Winter ap- 
ples were up to $7.00-$8.50 per barrel at 
Toronto. Lemons were lower at $5 per 
box and oranges at $6. Evaporated ap- 
ples and currants were slightly higher. 
Potatoes were down to $1.25-$1.40 per 
bag at Toronto in small lots and $1.00- 
$1.10 in car lots at Montreal. Onions 
were up from $4.50 per hundred to 
$6.00. 


MiscELLANEOUS Foops.—Spring wheat 
flour advanced 10c. per barrel and win- 
ter wheat 25¢e. and 35ce. Sugar fell 25c. 
per hundred pounds. Baking soda was 
slightly higher. 

TrxTILES.—Woollen goods continued 
steady. Raw cotton was up to 18¢c. per 
pound at New York. Cotton goods aver- 
aged slightly higher. Raw silk continued 
to advance, Japan filatures rising from 
$6.60 to $7.50 per pound. Machine silk 
advanced $1 per pound. Jute and hes- 
sians continued to decline. Flax fibre, 
sewing twine, and oil cloth declined. 


Hines, LeatuHer, Boots anD SHOES.— 
Boots and leather were steady. 


ne 
| 
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InpEx NuMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GRouPS OF COMMODITIES FOR DECEM- | 
BER, 1921, NovempBer, 1921, Decemper, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 
1915, 1914, anp 1913 


(Average price 1890-1899= 100.) : 











S28 INDEX NUMBERS 
g on SSI Sts PRT a 
Bs *Dec.,| *Nov.,|*Dec., |*Dec., |*Dec.,| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | Dec., 


1921 | 1921] 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 1914 | 1913 





























em a i a SS RS 


I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— xa 

Grains, Ontario sic vc saneene secs ctemss 6 | 162.8| 152.8] 25; 9) 354.6) 307.0) 388.3) 276.0) 184.2] 189.6 142.7 
GraingiWesterny./s.). 1.216 gelgereieistsierel epee ala ; 155.9| 158.6) 297'6| 383.9] 292.8] 312.8) 241.1} 165.0| 162.3 116.0 
5 





















































Peotder Met cemak Gey. CebRoas cy ae eam 218.1) 204.6) 39; 9] 300.5) 247.6) 221.3) 191.3) 166.9] 178.1] 159.1 
WER on tk ue ean Re enter rate | 1 179.4| 171.6] 2614] 344.4] 283.4/ 312.5) 238.4) 178.3] 178.5) 141.0 
| | 
I.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— | 
Matfeaudibeat! Viet Oe Voy | eee | 6 | 190.4) 180.8] 341 4] 337.9] 354.8) 301.2) 229.7) 203.6) 213.3) 219.1 
Hogs and hog products... .............20+ 6 | 208.4) 205.0) 344 °¢| 333.9) 363.6) 338.6] 236.1) 175.2] 154.1) 174.4 
Sheep and initton.).. iro. “RULE 3 | 178.3) 141.0] 23; 4| 226.6} 250.5) 270.9] 220.2] 172.1} 147.3) 150.2 
Lh a RO ee ts Ones adie ee ee ae 2 | 397.0) 855.5] 497 | 419.2] 387.2) 325.8) 264.2) 206.3) 158.1) 195.1 
TOR Me ere i NS Ws 17. | 219.6, 202.8] 399g] 326.4) 343.3) 312.0) 234.5] 188.3) 174.2 188.4 
HE DAIRY: PRODUCTS iyi). ees 9 | 261.9) 243.0) 349 9] 355.2) 293.0) 254.7) 245.7) 189.6} 180.1) 185.5 
IV.—FISH— | | 
Prepared Hab Moonee naa tae e | 6 | 183.5] 183.5] 215.5] 227.2) 264.9) 241.6) 180.6) 151.8) 160.7) 151.7 
Stesh Gabe 4s". Cuelieuwd uae’ cheer ees 3 | 210.3) 210.3] 2786] 272.6) 274.9 234.0) 178.7! 162.0] 158.7| 168.1 
TARR AT ab 6 Ae RARE A 9 or cme 9 | 191.4] 191.4] 236.5| 242.4| 268.3| 239.1| 180.0) 155.2} 160.0; 157.2 
.—OTHER FOODS— | | 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
MECe Tats MAVOd ey vies seed OM ea tl | 291.6) 161.1] 239.0] 229.7] 239.0] 254:0/ 220.6) 169.3] 103.5) 141.1 
Fresh fruits, foreign. ...:.) sine ceee 0. oles 3 | 241.0) 249.8] 245 3| 200.2] 180.2} 156.3) 114.5) 100.7} 93.7) 100.5 
Divadiiaita: a oe ide ae ot Slang ut 4 | 201.5) 194.4] 291.5) 270.7| 248.7| 256.0] 203.6; 163.6] 115.9) 116.9 
Wroshwesetables. 007 eek 5 | 252.1] 240.7] 249.3] 409.5} 297.1] 334.0) 351.6] 211.1] 135.1) 179.0 
Canned vegetables Fe SU ot oky netic “| 3 | 172.5] 172.5] 173/4| 208.3] 244.4) 264.6] 181.6] 108.1] 101.2} 95.9 
AUT, Cte ees NA Be eG | £16 | 224.6] 210.0) 296.1| 286.6] 249.6] 263.2) 230.1] 156.6] 114.2] 130.8 
0) Aigeolla neous groceries— 
Breddside o... Uta, eee od 10 | 186.6] 183.0] 270.3] 272.2) 264.4] 255.1] 194.9] 140.2] 146.5] 122.8 
MPoR GOHOGVOLG).. skates sem tirials cola d | 4 | 182.7] 182-7] 210.1] 216.1] 193.9} 150.2) 133.9) 121.9] 123.5) 110.8 
Sugar eter. L. 3 CURR BRAN EY 6 | 182.2) 184.0] 300.7] 327.6] 310.5) 240.0) 181.6) 147.5] 126.0; 107.7 
bac neBIA Lc ic deem tee tans yell eae | 5 | 178.3] 175.6] 21279] 225.9] 253.4) 197.2) 155.3; 132.3] 118.3] 96.4 
UEC UES RICA oe Fe | 25 | 183.2) 181.7] 256.3] 267.3] 262.0) 223.1) 174.1) 187.4] 132.2} 111.9 
VI.—TEXTILES— ap 
AVGoltORs cad ba.' CLE: RAIL Sot RIN | 5 | 190.6 190.6] 306.7) 395.8] 430.1) 369.2) 236.7) 200.7) 151.1} 138.6 
4 | 240.3! 236.6] 302.9| 370.2] 357.4] 279.3) 191.0} 141.9] 119.1| 147.9 
3 | 172.2] 160.9] 178.0] 234.5] 145.9] 120.6 120.9 96.1] 85.2] 96.3 
2 | 283.4} 294.5] 394.8] 643.3] 609.5) 615.9) 381.4) 250.9] 147.8| 243.5 
4 | 303.1! 318.9] 493.5| 497.1] 469.0] 388.4| 243.3} 166.9] 126.7} 115.5 
; 2 | 198.8] 217.6! 266.0| 277.8|-238.7| 173.7| 139.8] 118.7| 101.1] 104.7 
Al | 20 | 230.4] 234.1] 329.6] 399.7| 379.5) 322.9| 216.3) 163.3] 124.6] 136.6 
VIL—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Vides and'tarow. (6.060) eas we a 4 | 114.6) 114.6] 162.5] 472.7] 388.7| 307.9) 416.0) 907.4] 2¢...2| 189.0 
Leather 4 | 175.4) 175.4] 949.6] 311.5) 265.0] 268.1) 268.5) 174.3] 161.8] 151.4 
Boots and Shoes 3 | 213.2) 213.2] 301.9] 339.7| 224.2] 232.9) 220.3) 162.4] 158.3] 155.7 
CEE CRM COTION te EEE I 11 | 163.6] 163.6] 231.8] 377.8} 280.7) 272. | 809.0) 183.1] 175.6] 166.2 
VIII.—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— | 
Bias Sid StOeL UN es) ero cre maya | 41 | 185.9) 191.1] 255.8] 223.9) 273.6) 286.1; 180.9) 120.2) 99.9) 101.4 
Oohetncittany..\. sls, SHOE. UT sia tab | 4g | 151.2! 145.7] 171.4] 208.1] 244.9) 243.1) 233.4) 230.2, 194.8] 128.4 
READIOTHORLG. A) i Pala ie eA, ant 10 | 245.0) 245.0) 273.2) 245.3] 226.4) 197.8] 151.5) 114.8] 108.2) 106.9 
MU De RING Paul pt 33 | 191.2] 190.9| 230.4] 224.7) 254.1) 243.7) 191.1) 158.6] 111.9} 118.3 
1X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
BION. i glee Dele Ue ee GRE ee Salt ONG eA rd | 252.0) 252.0) 352.5| 249.2; 258.2) 235.3, 211.6) 129.9] 190.3] 129.2 
PsA in Wal ye dea es a saan. | 245.41 245.41 265.3| 245.3| 236.8] 114.2] 91.0) 94.7] 99.4] 92.2 
PE Ee. Gate Mere Cannel A | 49 | 249.3! 249.3] 317.6] 247.6| 249.6) 186.9] 163.4/l 15.6] 109.1] 114.4 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— * 
Laamber a,c s nbjcagagihy dearatey iwi aba. 4 14 | 326.9] 326.9] 457.0] 406.9| 279.9] 236.0) 185. | 1 74.5] 179.5] 183.8 
Miszellaneous materials..............0.00% 90 | 225.4| 225.4] 266.8] 230.2} 237.0) 209.6; 181.6 | 123.9) 108.6) 112. 
Paints, Ouse nde lAsayo vac Vetere ais se aes due 14 | 290.1! 291.3] 382.7] 425.3} 341.0] 268.9] 222.6) 169.7} 142.9] 140 
AMI Gels ES EN REM OS, SetNS Aa 48 | 273.9] 274.2] 356.5| 338.7| 279.8] 234.6) 194.6| 152.0] 439. | 141 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHING— 
eae RG. Oe TIER LT. oa may Oh | ey ey ty 245 .9| 245.9] 451.3] 449.2| 311.8) 205.9; 171.5) 145.9] 146. | 147.2 
Crockery and glassware.................-. 503.2] 503.2] 512.0} 404.9] 367.7| 280.0} 208.4) 170.3] 144. | 130.9 





6 
4 : ‘ ; : : . : ‘ 
Tablo cutlery 2 tires SC ae a 2 | 156.3) 156.3] 164.1] 163.4) 155.1] 150.7) 139.2) 97.3] 78. | 72.4 
4 : 
6 














(Katchemmurnishings a wre oe LG ohh ee 277.6| 277.6| 286.5] 253.1| 272.3] 293.6) 155.4 129.3} 123.4) 124.6 

AGG Au aieatieges Bic IRs LAE ott 16 | 307.0 a ae ah a8 pr a 171.8] 140.5| 131. | 128.1 
—_ TOME aan a aga 16 188.6 . 238.5 4. 

XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— mr Fas : ne Deir 

RANE EUR Aaj hisole MAPA: olh'e lH eh ects dig Abas 4 | 664.0] 635.6] 364.6/1608.3| 742.3] 465.3) 351.0] 279.1) 96.1] 236.6 

Liquors and tobaccoS..................0.% 6 | 265.6] 267.4] 298.0] 316.2) 218.1) 203.7) 169.1) 134.0] 138. | 134.6 

DUMMUTIOS ti ete crttetae esisiate aie trace stale ctaise 7 172.4) 172.6) 210.3) 210.4} 219.1) 199.8) 154.8) 123.5] 111. | 110.7 

ATI ONE OI One om unre cies ome 1 eel ae 17. | 321.0] 314.9) 277.5) 576.7| 341.8] 263.6] 198.8] 163.8] 117. } 148. 8 

AM COMMODITIOS cp Sele ln ae ee ial ecets oleae fe es 262t|] 230.7) 227.3] 290.5| 322.7) 288. ° 257.1| 207.41 162. | 137.6} 137.1 

*Preliminary figures. tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped ia 1915. 


{Number of commodities varies from month to month. 
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METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. — Black 
sheets and tin plates were down. Brass, 
eopper, and lead were slightly firmer. 
Quicksilver, zinc, solder, and tin were 
slightly higher. Silver continued to de- 
celine. 

FurEL AND LigHtina.—Coal, coke, gas- 
oline, and coal oil were steady. 

Burning Mareriats.— Lumber was 
steady. Copper wire advanced slightly. 
Linseed oil and turpentine were lower. 
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House Furnisuines. — No changes 
were reported. 

Druas AND CHEMICALS. — Alum and 


brimstone were slightly higher but 
bleaching powder, caustic soda, and soda 
ash were slightly lower. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, musk- 
rat skins, raccoon, and skunk were slight- 
ly higher. Malt declined from $1.15 per 
bushel to $1.10 at Toronto. Rubber was 
down to 21e. per pound. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


T HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in al! cases. 


Canada 


- The wholesale index number of the 
Bank of Commerce for articles chiefly 
exported showed a fall in November of 
6.01 points, or about 4 per cent, from 
the October level. This decline was 
chiefly due to the continued downward 
movement in the prices of wheat and 
other cereals. The index number for 
imports, however, showed a rise of about 
1 per cent for the same period. 


The Bank’s December figure for prices 
of exports showed only a fractional de- 
erease. The index number for prices of 
imports fell in December to about the 
same extent as it had risen in the 
previous month and stood at a figure 
very close to the October level. The 
combined number for exports and im- 
ports was 145.76 in the middle of De- 
cember, as against 147.19 in November, 
average prices for the period 1909-1913 
being taken as 100. 


United Kingdom 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The Board of Trade index number of 
average prices for November (taking 
prices for 1913 as 100) was 176.4, as 
compared with 184.4 for October, a de- 
cline of 4.3 per cent. All groups were 
lower than in October except that com- 
prising foods other than cereals, meat 
and fish. For industrial materials a 
fall of 5.0 per cent was shown, the 
iron and steel group being down by 6.6 
per cent, and the cotton group by 11.5 
per cent. The decline in cotton, how- 
ever, followed an increase of 5.6 per 
cent which the October prices had shown 
over those for September. The figures 
for November showed all groups less 
than twice the pre-war level. The cotton 
group was nearest to this mark, showing 
an increase of 98.9 per cent on the aver- 
age prices for 19138. | 

The Economist index number for the 
end of November showed a decline of 
about 2.8 per cent from the October 
level. Each of the five groups con- 
tributed to the downward movement, 
but the most pronounced decrease oc- 
eurred in textiles. The rise in silk prices 
continued, but wool quotations, after 
their temporary advance in October, 
subsided to the figure in force at the end 
of September. Cotton prices also showed 
a decline. There were further cuts in 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE* BEt- Hor- | Dsn- Nor- SweE- Fin- Gure 
Kinepom GIUM LAND MARK | WAY DEN LAND | MANY 
29 foods 21 foods 13 13 56 29 Cost | 21 Cost {Cost of 
60 cities 600 towns | articles | articles | articles | articles 0° | Foods | articles |. 0°  |tiving(g) 
Chief Paris | Brussels| 6 towns | living 44 towns] living {39 cities 
cities 
Base period (a) July | July April July July duly Julv (h) 
1914 | 1914 | 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 } 1913-14- 
(b) (b) (c) (f) 
NOLO iieciaie eta ens $ 6.95 94 96.3 (d)|1000 1000s sieves eee 
91S) 6. Gt. Sot SERS 7,80 99 LOIZ6 (a) Se Nawal. Sy ek, o.. ees 
1914—January..... Bea IMTS COE gaa | KVM FMR a HON 8 PS oss IN a se Pe 
July shay 7.42 | 100 100 1004 MOTD: \o aera 
1915—January..... 7.97 | 107 118 1105 (e) 1205)5 s\e es ee 
hyn aes 7.80 105 132.5 |1235 (e) TISS || se eee 
1916—January..... 8.28 | 112 145 1136 (e) 1439 ie eee 
Sly ee Nose 8.46 114 161 1420 {e) VEST Woomera 
1917—January..... 10.27 | 138 187 1547 (e) 14 OT oiled neces 
alyivseeiann 11.62 | 157 204. 1845 (e) 1 I Gi a 
1918—January..... 12042 elo 206 D120) is] 2056" ee eee 
Dualyeg snes 13.00 175 210 2446 (e) 2210) Chae wees 
1919—January..... 13.78 | 186 230 2794 (e) | 2665 639 
July, tee eA 13-77 4486 209 2897 (e) | 2811 354 
1920—January..... 15.30 | 206 236 3204 (e) | 3119 410 
TINE Mieka 16.84 | 227 258 3898 (e) | 4006 479 
October..... 15.83 | 213 270 4519 (e) | 4517 505 
1921—January..... 14.48 | 195 278 4303 (e) | 4404 477 
February 14.08 | 190 2Odrt tal ano eeene 4109 457 
March 13.23 | 178 240 1 al saan: 8854 429 
Arie vei 12.68 | 171 238 3642 (e) | 3522 417 
INEENY sa Hee, 12.25 | 165 a2!) Heche 3411 404 
Jimi was aera 11.16 | 150 74 RM MANS ts 3354 405 
JMbVe a ierrcers 10.98 | 142 220 3516 (e) | 3292 393 - 
August 11.41 | 154 226) Pehl Sa Ske. 3403 403 
September 11.82 | 159 DOF iene apeuttvee 3537 406 
October. .... 11.48 | 155 210 3499 (ce) | 3558 411 
November... 11.08 | 149 200), RUSS. eae BOOL a) ere ae 
December... 11.00 | 148 OSM ar Aloe. ae SATE: eet Sei Ves. Soe S ce « Ei 
Country Switzer-| Irary (%) SPAIN Soura*® | Inpra Aus- New Mex- UNITED 
LAND (t) AFRICA TRALIA* | ZEALAND* Ico STATES 
49 Cost of (2) 1p 12 18 foods | Cost of | Food and | 59 foods | Federal) 43 ‘oods| Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | 9 towns] living | groceries, 46 | 25 towns | District | 51 cities} living 
23 towns} Rome Capitals} Towns Bombay |commodities (s) | Massa- 
30 towns chusetts(t) 
(f) (t) 
Base period June /|ist semes- July 1909- 
1914 | ter 1914 [1909-14 | 1909-14| 1910 1914 1911 (q) 14 (r) 1910 1913 1913 
OSs a ate BAe Ey O08 as eae a ee ed il oe Ve ey a 1000 [pee eeeel oe he fae 991 (r) 100 OFF eee oF 
1 Ky IR RRR EA a A ah ere A eR eee 1147) Mee ees 1106 LOSTAG) Aiea. ee 100 100 
1914—“Jantary ess fed ak ee aks Lae oie tl ee ta a TTS) ae eae LOGO re ae eo, IN hg 104 101.8 
JULY es Se LOO;KG) teed. 106.9(n) |106 (n) |........ 100 1164 LOCO Ae a cee, 102 102.1 
1915—January..... URL BSS HE a Rea Bese 107.7(0) |110.8(0) |1214(p) |........ 1240 Pes Wile. 2s kee 103 102.9 
Sly, < fateh. TEOMA eG 11S:8 (re) ITAL (ra ae. aes. 1522 L200 oR ee 100 101.7 
1916—January..... 126 (7) |108.63(m) |117.6(0) |118.4(0) |1812(p) |........ 1504 TPR OE 2 ae ee 107 105.1 . 
Julyste woes 140 \y) BO WADA Bie IZ0:3 G1 2884 Gr) EC ee ee 1516 Gran het Mel sisters 111 109.9 
1917—January. .... 149 (7) |122.21(m) |123.6(0) |125.6(0) |1446(p) |........ 1453 13D Orie we Se 128 119.6 
Julyare se ce SONG Be aera ae TSC Lar) 1S 9:8 CO) res aie Sea eee, 1470 TSO Us tse Ag 146 129.3 
1918—January..... 197 (3) |162.74(m) |145.4(0) |149.3(0) |1511(p) |........ 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 | 
Dy eee PER IG DYN A AN Younis TSLES() 1172: S Cp uliagemine ys clas meee 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January..... 252 (j) |238.15(m) |167.7(0) |178.5(0) | 1585 |........].....2.000e 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
AREA seen QOL) areca eee 180.4(n)1190:9(n) Oh 1574 ely ote ee ee sae rena 1539 179.03 190 aes 
1920—January.....| 244 (c) |245.67(m) |192.8(0) |208.1(0) |2063(e) |........].... cece cece 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
NTN meee ak DAGH(C) Maran. etree Ps 202.6(n) |220.3(n) |2204(e) £892 ae ee 1791 229 .37 219 202.6 
October. .... BQ DIN ae srateh «SARAH SAT RA eee mi 2180(e) OSH Es] Bele canna ae 1899 227.76 198 194.9 
1921—January..... 243 (c) 374.08 |175.5(0) |185.5/0) |1904(e) LOD eed: tute. « 1906 215.38 172 179.6 | 
February. Pati Gs) OSLO ROD Re ees eeele cll MeN we een ae 162 2145 1873 193.77 158 175.6 F 
March...... Q34e(e)tl SSAC) Mekewe'. be} Ee oe adalat ee 160 2103 1810 195.23 156 166.4 b 
API es DOME) ol ALO OMe tall ec ty.) lig Coen cine 1732(e) TCO as OS ae Sa 1804 193.72 152 164.5 { 
Maryehiriaa ZITO) A OOO USAT i Suntali. xo Aiee ee ene ae 167 1957 1791 192 37 145 161 4 
JUNE Ge ZOOS SONOG Ml occ cie ate | sins et dae a 173 1917 1772 191.70 144 159.4 
Walyae te ees DEAN (CVS BST 2S. cicars os «ue eae 1556(e) DW Rau che teers parc A 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
August...... ZOO KC) WeOOEROD vals. deesiccee!| hasbeen me 180 1841 1740 184.48 155 161.4 
September BOGE (CIM ledenlors cls eect hao Liane vce ie ee Care | Ree 185 1796 1720 180.54 153 160.0 
October. .... DOO NC) Wak 5 Sad PRR, LS dik. inane alae ie 183 a] CO, OA ee. here BE 5 153 158.7 
INovemberset LOS CC) cesses coats cicili 4 cheyer. sisi oui: Aan Tee ea SOM iit emis Uetate Ik sheds Spe aiadliane, setest nts 152 159.2 
PISCOMIDEL or.) LODE)! Jicinan bes oH ble’ «op hduiohon sd AMM a LE URES GEORGE Comte. SRA e cee, eed 159.6 


* For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. ‘ 

(a) Cost of “ood budget. (0) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. 
(d) Calculated ‘rom annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, ‘uel and lighting, 
and rent. (h) Average of Ost., 1913, Jan., Apr. and July, 1914. (i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co-operative stores. (4) Beginning of 
previous month. (%) Municipal Labour office, Rome. (/) Food, clothing, rent, neating, lighting and sundries. (m) End o° previous 
month. (n) Average for April-September. (0) Average for Ostober-March. (p) Average ‘or year. (q) Base is average ‘or 6 capital 
towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, 
only 22 articles of food included. (t) Massachusetts Special! Commission on Necessaries of Life. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAINIOTHER COUNTRIES. 
eeeaeaeaoaaoyo*leyaeowoaaoqqaq=~=~=aooSsS 
Country Canapa Unttep Kinapom Francg | Itaty | Houuanp 
¢ . Board of Statisti- Central 
Authority Labour | Michell | Bank of Commerce de Econ- | Statist | Times que Bachi (Bureau of 
Dept. I. y (new) omist Générale (d) | Statistics 
a ——(e)-— ——(e)-— —_—__—_ PERE R & 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 |24 exports|/24imports| 150 44 45 40 45 76 53 
Base period....... 1890-1899|1900-1909|1909-1913 1909-1913 1913 |1901-1905 |1867—1877 1913 |1901-1910: "1913 |1901-1910 
1800, .sUL0 de POP POM ho. IUe. IOTLLOLLG Oe ic. 102.2 Vld ieee ike a Re I eee 
tS Wenger se see LOFTS Sahel cre SEN Ot Tek Les A aN te 87.6 LS gly dil Debbi Mio dt Meenbuadl delle ast AaLtak dl Calton Ate 
W900 bce. Pee ROSS2) RIE SAS BPN, REO a Be ka A 110.5 75 Whets, comeeenerar [favors ets ordicts ence tat, Cm No ge 
LOOS ae Se 1 Uti Wee | A GG Pe lee re ae A OR eee 103.3 pA ath Te petty OS i Nate Sate, Wie taao oo, 
LOL O ote tev cers EY SS MEDS ered 97702 1 100.38 (ores 113.3 7800) (eat. £08 BOR! eee. 
1 Ie ee ee a rae T3525) i ecmeees 102.77 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 100 114 
1914—January....| 136.5 120.9 103 .96 O90br toveee. »--| 119.2 Sao" Vi. MRE! Ft 115.4 DOD hee 0a : 
JULY see els 134.6 120.0 105.86 O71) Ieee. 115.9 FG: MO SED EE A TSR TR Pot Ce 92 120a 
igisoucnaey. ot a Coe Fy 4a | YU DE er 109.90 LOU) 29) ee ety 136.5 OGUaT neers 143.9 LOR Pecan Tame 
JuUlyneh eciee ABO EQ letter ects 115.41 D477 ee ey 149.1 LOGS) ihe hiwenion’ 163.7 131 165a 
1916—January. Sor dhe Reet Oo a Ie: Soe 123.75 LZS OF Wee ees 174.5 1 Ha Sea RS i) eae E84 eee. a, 
daly oes: 180). UA). Rekha t 131.52 L486 ho caes tas 191.1 TSOP Kk) Se) 210.6 193 2530 
181 alavcary. tM (AO Lidia tie aaah 162.40 VGC LOZ ii ees 225.1 BEER Vin DO alk io hie s 249.2 DSO GS Biesreals 
DULY es eon DARN TUM? coin LST. 26") 210 ron ee ae 254.4 1 UA et itd ae Al 309.8 304 326a 
1918—January, ---| 258.1 225.7 199.13 202.98 |......... 262.9 ASG TZaW lise eeepc eedie 361.6 SGowitel ah. stad. 
DULY: tae « 284.0 248.3 BOF 1G) i Saka. « ace: 278.5 AACR Tan ental lh al 389.9 429 4474, 
1919—January. .-| 286.5 231.3 188.91 | 217.54 )......... 265.9 BOO Asis des ohh 401.8 SIGH dace. 
Julycenace: 294.0 250.8 222.14 | 221.08 |......... 293 .2 206s 4i i pe ae 456.6 362 339a 
1920—January o-| 338.4 280.8 239.98 233 .23 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 507 327 
duly eles 346.8 292.9 270.12 271.96 | 323.8 358 .0 254.6 | 332.8 572.9 604 337 
October....| 317.6 242.1 230.92 240.61 308.5 326.1 239.9 305.5 581.5 659 321 
1921—January....! 281.3 212.6 199.02 186.69 | 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 642 243 
February...| 270.1 197.8 188.37 173.73 229.9 235.3 183.0 211.1 436.3 613 225 
March..... 263.1 190.0 179.27 170.07 | 215.1 231.7 177.2 203.4 416.9 604 214 
April.......| 253.7 186.4 175.12 161.75 | 208.7 224.0 169.8 198.2 401.3 584 201 
May....... 247.3 176.8 165.82 157.33 204.7 223.2 162.2 | 193.3 380.8 547 207 
June....... 242.6 169.8 160.23 151.75 | 201.6 218.6 155.8 186.7 375.7 509 208 
SUIF Moe ie s 238.6 167.0 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 520 201 
August ....} 236.4 165.4 163.51 147.98 193.9 219.0 155.5 183.8 383 .0 542 205 
September.) 232.7 164.4 159.26 147.92 191.0 223.8 149.4 180.8 397 .7 580 205 
October....| 229.2 161 5 150.06 148.81 184.4 208.5 138.4 171.5 383.0 HOD) ds laneig chat 
November..| 227.3 160.0 144.05 150.34 176.4 202.6 136.7 167.5 385 .8 DVO wheats eee 
December..) 230.7 !......... 143 .43 MSAD. 19S sO pie yg tas Siero eiie SCO. On date aves hay one 
eSB he aes EE ob OIE ORE Eile Be Rr al Nati Sect Ed ec SA A abl) Aldi OS lod dat Wd dh ee de a OY aldo, 
eee eee 
Country Swepen | Sours | Eeypr New | Avustra-| Inpta | JAPAN Unitep Status 
AFRICA ZEALAND| LIA 
Govern- | Common- 
Census &| Dept. ment wealth | Dept. of | . Bank Bureau | Federal 
Authority Statistical] Statistics} Statis- | Statist- | Statist- of | of of Labour| Reserve | Brad- Dun 
Office Office tics ician ician Statistics| Japan | Statistics} Board street 
No. of commodities 47 188 Ara |S cee ety tote 92 75 56 328 90 96 200 
Base period....... 1913 LOIO Ss oe eee 1909-1913| 1911 July, 1914)Oct., 1900 1913 LOLS y ie eet Cn ve 
BO atte eee tte aseciciale ile 6 sap tele otros Sane limeee uke LOSS i ees 2a os ae OP OU PAA eke aca ee ne ee $ 90.876 
SOB cera n eee eer chs ce eteacs ictharettecaia Ol Miele oe talabe Pea ae TOON | Peels | od, eee OO te re: ae $ 6.4346 | 81.251 
UD AR oh hp Biche rts |S i. ar pees ere esl [PN oa, nual SOS MSA, Sara otk BIA iw ch Ss 7.8839 | 93.355 
MQOGGAA cients ite See MELA ils Ae Sa IENS Caves TERM, «wanes OIG) MIRE ea ae. 5k SET AS . waters ets 8.0987 99.315 
NOLO ease thal Here ees cles ec ese caeit tos ee uy lel ace 984 OOS [eters Say ie err OU S4 ees ot 6 8.998 121.301 
SOL Sins We rei e LOOT Galea. uhewgtean abe 1051 LOSS RE cee AF g 132.2 100 100 9.2076 | 118.576 
1914—January....|......... 1000a val. 2 29 Re : 10450 OSSO RR ae ers tebe ote oes LOO Sue ile sisais sas 8.8857 | 124.528 
Julye sree. LD KT EN AR ee ee oe Ae 10736 1185b 100 12663ei| ALOT asa LS: 8.6566 | 119.708 
TOTS —Janurary. cite. 6.8 da ciated lida ceeds 1323b ASS TOM |). seers |. 50 » ee EON Pape ie Ae ape ii 9.1431 | 124.168 
Julyso cede 14d CW. oe oe 2a 14036 1822b 112 127.80) t S10 aa ee ee 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—January a ate isu’ sta ESCOG a lee ye 2 14506 S020 er ements | as rset A109 eee peeray 10.9163 | 137.666 
July....... 18ha7 ele. .3 ob eras 4a 15936 1505b 125 154.94 TZO0 ls ere ss 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917—J abtinry LPaeiltniae aahtoe s THES atta sane oc 1684b 1 EDs AN Na 2 1) ae La i Uh ee rc 13.7277 | 169.562 
July. 2... fe 2440) ab. o. ee. 8 18946 1715} 142 196 .4a ASPA Maes JAS: 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January....|......... T7230 ere Coe 1677 bE (Tea eae 0 ae DSB oxk w \lkevenneelntehs 17.9366 | 222.175 
JuUlys2 : sees BONG, een 7a 1808 19546 178 259.0 POST tc eeetes sis 19.1849 | 232.575 
1919—January 369 1854a |......... 1888 LOSO Arias. eee, 283 .2 203 195 18.5348 | 230.146 
MLV S20. Were de oe 225a 1788 2008 200 326.8 219 211 18.8964 | 227.973 
a6 Tanna 319 25124 318 1999 2311 218 398 0 248 242 20.3638 | 247.394 
July... 2.4. B08.) Vella dood cet. 283 2264 2671 209 316.6 262 250 19.3528 | 260.414 
October OAGh | FSET eS 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 16.9094 | 237.341 
1921—January. PAC Gms Ol Me eae Hi 214 2233 2233 178 265.8 178 163 12.6631 | 198.600 
February 44 Ma ee ae 196 2163 2190 174 258.0 167 154 12.3689 | 185.822 
March,.... ZOUA |» |ckia ty 3 ve 182 2146 2008 175 252.5 162 150 11.8650 | 181.921 
April... 229 1862 181 2108 1947 183 251.1 154 143 11.3749 | 174.404 
May BS ted te S18) (Vi. Maes 52 179 2079 1898 184 252.4 151 142 10.8208 | 166.658 
June..... BSR ihe shaisteenttc 166 2065 1845 178 253 .9 148 139 10.6169 | 165.995 
July....... 211 EGSSty dies was te 3 2065 1813 183 259.8 148 141 10.7284 | 159.838 
August... LOS Das il ence Pen eo 2029 1827 184 263.5 152 143 11.0576 | 163.677 
September bP aula books inde sf| pa. et ame tal Inge hal Oe aye BS27i Teal cco eee es 273.5 152 143 11.0868 | 162.619 
Rams cin ME URTIS s Cera Has «des. 219 eile oe Cote | efile TEP IMe us oh SLANG 9 TROT | Pb dacs oe 150 141 11.1879 | 161.839 
November oles occ as lnee ccs Bea oe hasagthosetesstiates ahn.c otto hatete So's chow UIs fobcielele ofc (eters Me rratts | ocmereee Sala l’s hake s See 11.3514 | 163.665 
NDECORIDEES CPR tes. (EU EERIE eM tes TRUNK « SORRELL eds oc. RL oh bes edbebe bid wscee Uditalere eles Ualdiars due cue 11.3127 ) 164.531 


a. Average 


for year. 


d. 


ginnin, in specified month. 


(e) Th 


Quarter c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1921.- 
-d, New index number tor 1920 and 91; a joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913= 100. 


6 com 


modities comprised in these two new index numbers are, in the one case articles chiely exported, in the other case articles chiefly imported 
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iron and steel prices. Coal prices were 
again a little lower. 


The Economist number for the end of 
December showed a further decline of 
about 2.3 per cent from the November 
figure. While all groups again took part 
in the downward movement, the sharp- 
est loss was in ‘‘other food products,’’ 
which includes tea, sugar, etc., while the 
fall in cereals and meats was next in im- 
portance. A comparison of the number 
at the end of: December with former 
levels shows a decline of nearly 48 per 
cent from the highest point at the end 
of March, 1920, a decline of over 26 per 
cent since December, 1920, and an in- 
erease of nearly 70 per cent as compared 
with July, 1914. 


Cost or LivIna. 


At the beginning of December, the of- 
ficial index number of retail prices of 
foods comprised in the food budget was 
about 95 per cent above the level of 
July, 1914. As compared with the 
previous month there was a decline of 
about 214 per cent, mainly due to fur- 
ther reductions in the prices of meat, 
bread and flour, and from the highest 
point, at November 1, 1920, the decline 
was about 33 per cent. , 


The index number for all items of 
eost of living at December 1 was about 
99 per cent above the level of July, 1914. 
This showed a decrease of nearly 2 per 
eent during the month of November, and 
of about 28 per cent from the highest 
point at November 1, 1920. 


At, the beginning of January the cost 
of the food budget showed a further de- 
cline, and stood at about 85 per cent 
above figure for July, 1914. 


France 


A comparison of the official index 
number of wholesale prices for the month 
of November with the average for 1913 
shows an increase of about 234 per cent 
in the number representing prices of all 
commodities, and approximately the fol- 
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lowing increases for the various groups: 
animal foods, 242 per cent; vegetable 
foods, 206 per cent; sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
224 per cent; minerals and metals, 177 
per cent; textiles, 288 per cent; sundries, 
262 per cent. The three food groups 
combined show an increase of about 226 
per cent, and the three industrial groups 
about 241 per cent. 


Germany 


The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by the Frankfurter Zeitung 
showed decreasing prices during the 
early part of 1921, the decline from Jan- 
uary to June amounting to about 13.5 
per cent, but with the rapidly falling 
value of the. mark on the foreign ex- 
changes, the number commenced to rise 
in the latter month, and from June to. 
December advanced no less than 137 per 
cent. 


The index number of wholesale prices. 
issued by the Federal Statistical Office: 
shows an even larger increase for a 
somewhat smaller period, the advance 
from the June average to November 15: 
being shown as almost 150 per cent. As 
an example of the change in prices of 
imported articles during one of the later 
months, the official publication Wirt- 
schaft und Statistrtk reports that from the 
average for October to November 15, 
while the exchange value of the United 
States dollar rose 73.8 per’cent, the 
price of lard advanced 73.3 per cent; 
pepper, 77.4 per cent; cocoa, 113.6 per 
cent; wool, 82.7 to 107.8 per cent; cot- 
ton, 62.8 per cent; raw jute, 52.9 per 
cent; aluminum, 82.8 per cent; refined 
nickel, 76.5 per cent. During the same 
period of approximately one month, ar- 
ticles largely of native produce ad+ 
vanced in somewhat lesser degree: the 
price of rye increased 47.7 per cent; 
wheat, 51.7 per cent; barley, 37.7 per 
cent; oats, 42.6 per cent; potatoes, 34.7 
per cent; butter, 26.5 per cent. Various. 
kinds of iron products increased in price 
between 35 and 40 per cent. The in- 
crease for the month in the general in- 
dex number was 38.5 per cent. 
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During the period from June to Oc- 
tober the official index number of retail 
food prices for the whole of Germany 
increased about 380 per cent. The in- 
erease in the cost of living including 
food, fuel and lighting and rent, is 
shown as only about 22 per cent for the 
same period, owing to the stabilizing in- 
fluence of rent under restriction. 


Poland 


The index number of retail food prices 
at Warsaw for September, 1921, showed 
an increase to about 607 times the level 
of July, 1914. The number had more 
than doubled since the commencement of 
1921. The increase from the pre-war 
level reflects the depreciation of the 
value of the Polish mark almost to the 
vanishing point. 


- South Aeon 


The Quarterly Abstract of Union Sta- 
tistics for October, 1921, gives the gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices 
for July as 1688, the average for 1910 
being taken as 1000. The fall from the 


_ April figure was over 9 per cent leav- 


ing the July level of prices about 55 per 
eent above the average for 1914. Of the 
various groups comprised in the index 


number, that of jute, leather, hides and 


skins was nearest to the 1914 level, show- 
ing an increase of only 9 per cent. Meat 
was next with an increase of about 16 per 
cent; chemicals showed about 22 per 
cent increase; grains and meal about 27 
per cent; dairy produce about 45 per 
eent. Fuel and light, building materials 
and metals underwent increases of about 
81 per cent, 82 per cent and 88 per cent 
respectively from the 1914 level. The 
largest increases were in ‘‘soft goods’’ 
with about 164 per cent, and the miscel- 
laneous group, in which the advance was 
about 168 per cent. 


On the whole, for the period from 1914 
to October, 1920, goods produced in 
South Africa showed an increase of only 
about 83 per cent, while imported goods 
advanced about 108 per cent in price. 
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United States 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The preliminary index number calcul- 
ated by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
of the United States, taking the average 
for 1913 as 100, was 149 for the month of 
November, 1921. This was a decline of 
one point or two-thirds of one per cent 
from the previous month, and of about 
45 per cent from the highest point in 
May, 1920. The largest decreases dur- 
ing the month took place among farm 
products, particularly cotton, wheat, 
rye, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
Clothing and metals also were cheaper 
than in the month before. In the groups 
of fuel and building materials prices 
averaged higher than in October. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
food prices for December was 63.2, a 
rise of about 2 per cent from the previous 
month. The decline from the highest 
point reached in May, 1920, was about 
o9 per cent, and the figure for Decem- 
ber, 1921, was only about 7 per cent 
above that for July, 1914. 

The Annalist index number of food 
prices for December 17, was 164.246, an 
advance of over 2 per cent from the 
figure for November 12. The figures for 
the intermediate weeks showed a decline 
in the latter part of November followed 
by a rise in the first part of December. 
The number for December 17 was about 
20 per cent below the level of December, 
1920, about 49 per cent below the high- 
est point in April, 1920, and about 16 
per cent above the level of August 1, 
1914. 


Bradstreet’s general index number for 
January 1, was $11.3725,. a gain’ of 
about 14 per cent from that of Decem- 
ber 1. This gain slightly more than 
offset the decline of November. The num- 
ber at January 1 was about 10 per cent: 
below that of January 1, 1921, 45.5 per 
cent below the highest point at February 
1, 1920, and 30.5 per cent above the 
level of August 1, 1914. 


Dun’s general index number for Jan- 
uary 1 was $164.444, a very slight de- 
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erease from the December figure. The 
January number shows a decline of 17.2 
per cent from January 1, 1920, a decline 
of 37.6 per cent from the high point of 
May 1, 1920, and an increase of 37.4 per 
eent as compared with July, 1914. 


Cost or LivInG. 


The index number of retail food 
prices for the United States, issued by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, showed 
a decline of one per cent from October 
15 to November 15. Of the 43 ar- 
ticles of food comprised in this index, 29 
decreased in price, the chief decrease 
‘being in pork chops, 11 per cent; po- 
tatoes, 9 per cent; oranges, 7 per cent; 
round steak, 6 per cent; flour, 6 per 
eent; sirloin steak, 5 per cent; ham, 5 
per cent. Nine articles increased in 
price, the chief increases being in strict- 
ly fresh eggs, 18 per cent; onions, 15 
per cent; storage eggs, 5 per cent; leg 
of lamb, 2 per cent. 

At November 15, this index number 
was about 21 per cent below the level of 

_ November, 1920, about 81 per cent below 
the highest point in June and July, 
1920, about 52 per cent above the aver- 
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age for 1913, and about 49 per cent 
above the figure for July, 1914. 


The index number of cost of living in 
the United States, issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, stood at 
163 for November, prices at the begin- 
ning of the war being taken as 100. The 
index numbers for the different groups, 
also expressed as percentages of prices 
at the beginning of the war, were as 
follows: Food, 152; Shelter, 169; Cloth- 
ing, 161; Fuel and Light, 179; Sun- 
dries, 178. | 

Index numbers covering all items of 
cost of living in five cities for the month 
of December have been issued by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The per- 
centage decreases from last September 
are shown as follows: Chicago, 1.7; De- 
troit, 3.0; New York, .09; Philadelphia, 
1.0; Washington, 1.9. 

The cost of living index number’ for 
Massachusetts for the month of Decem- 
ber was 159.6, the average for 1913 
being taken as 100. The group index 
numbers which made up the December 
average were as follows: food, 189.4; 
clothing, 186.1; shelter, 161.0; fuel, 
ete., 180.5; sundries, 178.0. 





‘RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE three jegal decisions summarized 
below relate respectively to an 
application for an injunction to 
restrain a coal mining company 
from reducing wages, to a _ case 
of employer’s liability in Saskatiche- 
wan, and to an action brought un- 
der the Fatal Accidents Act of Saskat- 
chewan. On pages 59-70 in this issue 
are to be found three other important 
legal decisions which have recently been 
given. One of these relates to an injunc- 


tion against picketing arising out of a 
strike of ladies’ garment workers in 
Montreal, another relates to a judgment 
with regard to picketing delivered by 


the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and the third relates to the validity of 
an injunction against the United Mine 
Workers of America in the United 
States, and certain coal mine operators 
with reference to the ‘‘check-off’’ system 
and to activities of union officials in non- 
union districts. 
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Employers enjoined from reducing wages pending action of Conciliation Board, but 
injunction suspended on appeal 


An agreement between District 26 of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and the Dominion Coal Company, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
and the Acadia Coal Company, members 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
having expired on November 30, without 
the execution of a new agreement to take 
its place, the old agreement was extended 
for one month. In December, the com- 
panies announced their intention to put 
into effect a wage cut on January 1. The 
miners then applied for the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
the application for a Board was granted. 
They also sought an injunction against 
the companies to restrain them from 
putting into effect the wage reductions, 
claiming that to do so before the Board 
had made a finding was a breach of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The decision of the Court was in part 
as follows: ‘‘The deferdants are about to 
effect a reduction of the wages payable 
to their employees after an inadequate 
notice and without the sanction of a 
board of conciliation which Chapter 20 
of the Acts of 1907 makes a condition 
| precedent to the change coming into ef- 
| fect. I think the number of persons to 
| ‘be affected by the change has much to do 
| with the propriety or otherwise of grant- 
| ing the remedy. I am told that there 


may be thousands. It seems to me more 
convenient that the defendants should 
be required to stay their hand until the 
matter has been dealt with by a board 
of conciliation, than that a change should 
be made of which it is possible that such 
board might not approve. The provisions 
of the statute of 1907 seem so clear and 
to prohibit the changes on such distinct 
terms that I think it both just and con- 
venient that the injunction should be 
issued. It has not been made clear to 
me that the right to the injunction has 
‘been established as respects the com- 
panies other than the Dominion Coal 
Company, but I assume the intention to 
reduce the wage is common to them all.’’ 
The request for an injunction was there- 
fore granted. 


The employers appealed against the 
injunetion, and on January 10 it was 
suspended by the Nova Scotia Court of 
Appeals on the ground that as the coal 
companies and miners had agreed that 
the old agreement should expire on De- 
cember 31, 1921, and as no new agree- 
ment had been made, there were no exist- 
ing rates of wages after the end of the 
year about which there could be a dis- 
pute, as none had been fixed. 


(Nova Scotia — United Mine Workers 
of America, District 26 vs. Dominion 
Coal Company, et al.) 


_ Employer liable for accident due to negligence of man working under injured employee 


After a locomotive which had been in 
a railway shop where its boiler was 
cleaned out had been made ready to 
_ take out a train and had a pressure of 
steam of about 150 pounds, it was no- 
_ ticed that a plug in the cab was leaking. 
| The locomotive foreman asked a fore- 
man boilermaker under him to examine 
_the engine with him. When the two 
men applied a wrench to the leaking 
plug, it blew out and the locomotive 
foreman was killed and the other man 


severely injured by the escaping steam. 
The injured boilermaker brought an ac- 
tion for damages against the company 
‘on the grounds: (1) that the defen- 
idant’s servants failed to screw the plug 
iproperly into its socket; (2) that a de- 
[Rective plug was provided that would not 
properly ‘screw into its socket. No evid- 
‘ence was submitted to show that the 
plug was defective, but the plaintiff’s 
‘evidence was that the plug must 
have been put in_ cross- threaded 
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after the boiler had ‘been cleaned, 
as otherwise the accident would 
not have occurred. The man who 
inserted the plug was in the plain- 
tiff’s department, working under him. 
The company claimed that it could not 
be guilty of negligence as against the 
plaintiff as there was no breach of duty 
so far as the plaintiff was concerned. Its 
claim was based on the fact that the 


negligence was in the department of the | 


plaintiff and it was the plaintiff’s duty 
to see that the men in his department did 
their work properly. 


The case came before a jury in the 
Court of King’s Benich of Saskatche- 
wan. The jury found that the defen- 
dant company had been negligent in 
putting in plugs cross-threaded or im- 
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proper and that the plaintiff had not 
been guilty of contributory negligence 
and had not voluntarily accepted the 
risk attendant on the removal of the plug. 
The defendant company then moved for 
judgment notwithstanding the jury’s 
findings. The Court held that the com- 
pany could not escape liability for the 
negligence of the workman who caused 
the aecident as this would put the plain- 
tiff in the position of taking a risk of the 
negligence of all the men under him. It 
was a question for the jury as to whether 
there was negligence on the part of the 


_ plaintiff and their finding must prevail. 


The plaintiff was therefore given judg- 
ment for $15,529.80 and costs. 


(Saskatchewan — Marshall vs. Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company.) 


New trial ordered when jury’s finding is ambiguous 


A second legal action arose out of the 
accident due to the boiler explosion 
described above. The widow of the loco- 
motive foreman who was killed by this 
explosion brought an action against the 
company as administratrix of her hus- 
band’s estate, under the Fatal Accidents 
Act. The case was heard before a jury 
in the Court of King’s Bench of Saskat- 
chewan. The jury found in answer to 
questions that the death of the victim 
was caused by the negligence of the de- 
' fendant company which negligence con- 
sisted in ‘‘ Having an improperly placed 
or defective plug in arch tube of boiler’’, 
and that the victim was not guilty of 
any contributory negligence, and did 
not voluntarily accept the risk attendant 


on moving the plug with a wrench. 
Damages were assessed by the jury in 
favour of the widow and two children. 


In the opinion of the Court the jury 


left the question in doubt and ambiguity 
since if the jury based their findings on 
a defective plug, there was no evidence 
whatever of that and the defendant 
company would be entitled tio have such 
a verdict set aside, but if the negligence 
consisted in the plug being placed im- 
properly or cross-threaded, the plaintiff 
would then be entitled to judgment. 
The Court therefore declared that there 
should be a new trial. 


(Saskatchewan — Steeves vs. Grand 
Trunk Pacific Ralway Company.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


In addition to the re- 
gular monthly and quar- 
terly articles respecting 
employment, prices, industrial disputes, 
strikes, wage agreements, etc., this issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE contains many 
articles of special industrial interest. 
Mention might be made of a summary 
of the labour legislation enacted or 
amended by the Dominion and Provincial 
parliaments during the year 1921; also 
of two important judgments delivered 
in Nova Scotia courts arising out of an 
application for an injunction to restrain 
certain coal companies from reducing 
wages pending action of a conciliation 
board. This issue also contains the text 
of a Dominion Order-in-Council respect- 
ing unemployment relief. 


At the beginning of January the 
percentage of unemployment, reported 
by trade unions stood at 15.1 as 
eampared with percentages of 11.1 
at the beginning of December, and 
with 13.1 at the beginning of January, 
1921. Considerable short time continued 
to be indicated by the unions making 
returns. According to reports received 


The month 
in brief 


from some 5,800 firms, there was con- 


siderable fluctuation in the volume of 


employment afforded, but on the whole 


the movement was decidedly unfavour- 
able. There continued to be a great deal 


less activity than was reported by the 


firms making returns for January of last 


year. 

The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods in some 60 
cities was $11.03 for January as com- 
pared with $11.00 for December; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $15.30 for January, 
1920; and $7.73 for January, 1914. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of food the figures averaged $21.52 
for January; $21.49 for December; 
$25.30 for January, 1921; $24.15 for 
January, 1920; and $14.49 for January, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number fell back from the slight rise 
noted in December, standing at 227.7 
for January as compared with 230.7 for 
December and 227,3 for November; 
281.3 for January, 1921; 336.4 for Jan- 
uary, 1920; and 1386.5 for January, 
1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during January was greater than 
during either December or January, 
1921. There were in existence during 
the month 238 strikes, involving about 
3,357 workpeople with a time loss of 
about 76,070 working days. Six of the 
strikes commenced during January. Two 
of the strikes commencing in January 
were later reported terminated, leaving 
21 strikes involving about 3,199 work- 
people on record at the end of the month. 
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Proceedings During the month of 
under the January the Department; 
Industrial received reports from 
Disputes two Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation 
Act established to deal with 


disputes between (1) the 
Hull Electric Company and certain of 
its employees, being members of Division 
No. 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, and (2) the Dominion Coal 
Company, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, and Acadia Coal Company, 
the leading coal mining companies of 
Nova Scotia, and certain of their em- 
ployees respectively, being members of 
District No. 26, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

One application was received ‘or the 
establishment of a Board. There was 
also received a copy of the agreement 
reached as a result of renewed negotia- 
tions between the various railways, mem- 
bers of the Railway Association of Can- 
ada, and certain of their employees, 
pursuant to the recommendations of the 
interim report rendered in October last 
by the Board established to deal with 
this dispute. 


Announcements have 
been made of forth- 
coming conventions of the following In- 
ternational Unions: The Order of Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors will meet at Chi- 
eago, Ill., on March 13 to 18. The Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour’ will 
meet at Chicago on April 10. 


Jottings 


It is understood that an inter-pro- 
vineial conference may be held shortly 
to discuss plans for the better co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the minimum wage 
boards that have been established in 
various provinces of the Dominion. 


At the opening of the first session of 
the fifth Legislature of Alberta, on Feb- 
ruary 2, it was announced that legisla- 
tion would be introduced to create a 
Bureau of Labour, in order that pro- 
blems concerning wage-earners through- 
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out the Province might receive ats 
consideration. 


The administration of the Alberta 
Government Employment Bureau Act 
of 1919, is by an order contained in the 
Alberta Gazette, January 31, 1922, © 
transferred from the Department of the 
Provincial Treasurer to the Department 
of Public Works. 


The premier of Alberta, in reply to a 
protest by the Calgary Trades and La- 
bour Council in January against the 
employment by a Mackenzie River firm 
of Chinese workers to clean their fish, 
states that he has ascertained that the 
company cannot get white men to do 
this work. He suggests that the Trades 
and Labour Council ascertain what 
wages would be paid to white workers, 
if these were available. 


In view of the fact that Labour is re- 
presented on the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, in the person of 
the vice-president, Mr. J. H. Halford, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have requested Premier Drury to 
appoint to the Board a ne Sica 
of the Association. 


At the request of the Provincial As- 
sociation of Retail Merchants of Alberta, 
the Minister of Public Works of that 
province recently drafted a model ‘‘ear- 
ly-closing’’ by-law which it was sug- 
gested might be adopted by Eidmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 
in order to secure uniformity of practice 
in these four chief cities of the pro- 
vinee. The suggested by-laws would close 
all shops at 1 p.m. on Wednesdays, and. 
at 6 p.m. on all other week days. 


An Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
was recently formed for the Pro- 
vinee of Quebec, the local associations 
at Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke 
having associated together in order to 
extend their organization over the Pro- 
vince. The new association is making 
representations to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment on the disability now carried: 
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by builders in the Province of Quebec 
in being held lable for a period of 20 
years for the safety of buildings con- 
structed by them; also on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation and the ne- 
eessity for calling for tenders for pro- 
vincial work, 


According to reports received by the 
Ontario Department of Mines there oc- 
eurred during 1921 at all the mines, 
metallurgical works, quarries, clay pits, 
and sand and gravel pits, 1,286 acci- 
dents, of which 24 were fatal. Four 
fatal accidents at the quarries were due 
to the carelessness or ignorance in the 
handling of explosives. Of three fatal 
accidents at the gravel pits, two were 
due to undermining and the third to 
material falling from a face which was 
16 feet in height. It is suggested that 
these accidents would have been pre- 
vented by a knowledge of explosives and 
a strict observance of the Mining Amend- 
ment Act. 


The Employers’ Association of Mani- 
toba has recently requested Premier 
Norris to advance legislation which 
would require that before strikes or 
lock-outs are called industrial disputes 
shall be compulsorily referred to the 
Manitoba Joint Council of Industry; 
also that labour unions be held respon- 
sible for the illegal actions of their in- 
dividual members. 


The Legislative Assembly of Mani- 
toba on January 19 appointed a com- 
mittee of the Legislature to devise means 
for the relief of existing distress due to 
unemployment, and to consider the 
eause of this distress and make recom- 
mendations for the prevention of its re- 
currence. The committee has already 
made practical suggestions for the relief 
of the unemployed in Winnipeg. 


Acting under the instructions of the 
convention held in Winnipeg in Aug- 
ust, 1921, the executive council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has commenced the publication of a 
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‘monthly periodical entitled ‘‘ Canadian 


9) 


Congress Journal.’’ In the official an- 
nouncement it is stated that this maga- 
zine is ‘‘to provide a medium of public- 
ity whereby the official declaration of 
the Congress, the legislative desires of 


its membership and general news of 


trades union and social development 
throughout the world might be trans- 
mitted regularly to its membership and 
the public.’’ 


According to information supplied 
by the Saskatchewan government ‘‘agri- 
eultural inspection trains’’ operated 
over a large area of the province during 
the year 1921. The attendance at the 
agricultural instruction cars was 16,592; 
at the ‘‘Interprovincial weed train,’’ 
4.851; and the ‘‘Better Farming train,’’ 
32,774. The expenses paid by the pro- 
vinee amounted to $18,134. 


The executive of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, have been 
requested by the miners of Glace Bay, 
N.S., to hold a local referendum ‘‘for 
the purpose of choosing two miners to 
sit on the board of directors of the Do- 
minion Coal Company, in order that la- 
bour may share in the control of the coal 
industry of this sub-district, and that 
when these two representatives are duly 
chosen by the miners the Dominion 
Coal Company be requested to make a 
place for them upon the board of direc- 
tors.’? Copies of this resolution were 
ordered to be sent to the Premiers of 
Canada and Nova Scotia and to the pre- 
sident of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration. 


The legislative committee of the Win- 
nipeg Trades and Labour Council and 
the Manitoba Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress are urging certaim 
amendments to the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, and Distress Act. 


A Canadian Association of Child Pro- 
tection Officers was organized last Oc- 
tober in Winnipeg, at a conference of 
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officials of the various provincial gov- 
ernments who are responsible in their 
provinces for the enforcement of laws 
relating to children. The conference 
was held under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Helen McMurchy, chief of the Child 
Welfare Bureau which is attached to 
the Dominion Department of Health. 
There were present at the conference 
judges of juvenile courts, school atten- 
dance officers, superintendents of de- 
pendent and neglected children, ete. 
Any person engaged in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of laws relating 
to the protection and care of children 
is eligible for membership in this new 
association, the fee being placed at $2. 
The policy of the association will be to 
work in close co-operation with the Can- 
adian National Council of Child Wel- 
fare, which means that as close associa- 
tion as possible will be maintained be- 
tween professional and voluntary work- 
ers. 


The Dominion Department of Health, 
Oittawa, has published a series of 14 
“‘Titthe Blue Books’’ (Home Series) in 
French and English, dealing with mat- 
ters relating to the home. The titles of 


the booklets are as follows: ‘‘Good 
Wishes for You from Canada,’’ ‘‘How 
to Build the Canadian House,’’ ‘‘ How 
to Make our Canadian Home,’’ ‘‘ How 


to Make Outpost Homes in Canada,’’ 
‘““Canadians Need Milk,’’ ‘‘ How we Cook 
in Canada,’’ ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Mother,’’ ‘‘How to Take Care of the 
Family,’’ ‘‘How to Take Care of the 
Baby,’’ ‘‘How to Manage Housework 
‘in Canada,’’ ‘‘How to Take Care of the 
Children,’’ ‘‘Household Cost Account- 
ing in Canada,’’ ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Household Waste,’’ ‘‘ How to Avoid Ac- 
eidents and Give First Aid.’’ Any of 
these booklets may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Division of Child Wel- 
fare, Department of Health, Ottawa. 


The number of persons insured under 
the British Unemployment Insurance 
Acts of 1920 and 1921 is estimated at 
about 11,900,000. Of these 1,865,332, 
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or 15.7 per cent, were totally unem- 
ployed on December 9, and 273,796, or 
2.3 per cent, were working systematic 


short time in such a manner as to en- ~ 


title claimants to benefit. 


The Federation of Building Work- 
ers, Italy, has established an organiza- 
tion known as the Italian Federation of 
Co-operative Building Societies, for the 
purpose of eliminating the middleman 
in production. It is stated that this or- 
ganization is modelled after similar or- 
ganizations in England and Germany. 
The organization will include all pro- 
ducers’ co-operative societies in the 
building industry. 


By a law passed in Greece in August, 
1921, provision is made for the setting 
up of an employment exchange depart- 
ment to find work for all kinds of work- 
ers in times of peace, and in times of 
war to find employment for the families 
of men under arms. The department 
will consist of an information office and 
an office for the distribution of work. 
A board of management composed of 
seven titulary members of both sexes 
will direct the work of the office, with 
power to appoint, if necessary, voluntary 
workers as assistants. 


Agenda The agenda for the 
International Fourth International 
Labour Labour Conference of 
Conference 


the League of Nations, 
which is to meet in 
October next, was drawn up by Govern- 
ing Body at a meeting in Geneva on Jan- 
uary 18. It was decided that the agenda 
should comprise what was termed “‘of- 
ficial’? and ‘‘unofficial’’ subjects, the 
former being proposals which would 
eall ultimately for acceptance or other- 
wise by the member states and the latter 
being matters for determination by the 
Conference itself. 

The ‘‘official’’ items of the agenda 
will be as follows: 

1. Amendments to the treaty regard- 
ing the forms of constituting the Gov- 
erning Body. : 
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2. The periodicity of the Conference 
once a year, or less frequently. | 


3. The question of emigration statis- 
tics relating to co-ordination and com- 
munication to the International Labour 
Office. 


The ‘‘unofficial’’ subjects will inelude 
suggested changes in the standing orders 
of the Conference. This last mentioned 
subject will first be examined by the 


‘ Standing Orders Committee of the Gov- 


ae 


erning Body in order that definite pro- 
posals may be laid before the 1922 con- 
ference. 


At a previous meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body, held at Geneva on November 
18, it was decided to accept an invita- 
tion of the Italian Government to hold 
the April session of the Governing Body 
at Rome. 


A suggested —_pro- 
gramme of labour le- 
gislation for the forth- 
coming session of the 
Ontario legislature was submitted to 
the Honourable E. C. Drury, premier 
of the province, on January 27, by 
the Ontario Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 
These proposals were in line with resolu- 
tions passed at the Congress convention 
at Winnipeg in August. (See Lasour 
GAZETTE, September 22, p. 1126). They 
include measures providing for a general 
working day of eight hours and a weekly 
rest day; proportional representation; 
light beer and wine licenses; old age 
pensions; regulation of employment of 
women before and after child-birth, and 
generally of the working hours of women 
and children; an industrial rehabilita- 
tion system under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; more careful super- 
vision and restriction of provineial immi- 
gration activities, as affecting employ- 
ment; the payment of fair wages and 
the observance of established hours; and 
a public holiday on election days. 


Labour Legisla- 
tion proposals 
for Ontario 


On the eight-hour day proposal the 
Premier pointed out the difficulty of en- 
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acting such a measure in a single pro- 
vinee. As to proportional representa- 
tion he indicated that a bill would likely 
be introduced giving effect to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
the special committee on Proportional 
Representation which was appointed by 
the Ontario Government in 1920. On 
the proposal for beer and wine licenses 
Premier Drury pointed out that the 
question must be decided by the people 
themselves, who had only recently ex- 
pressed their wishes through a referen- 
dum. The Premier, however, expressed 
sympathy with the other measures pro- 
posed by the delegation. 


The Toronto Building Trades Coun- 
cil, supported by representatives of 
other labour organizations, has request- 
ed the provincial government to bring 
in legislation which would increase the 
rate of compensation paid to injured 
workmen under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Alet from 6674 to 100 per 
cent; also to protect workmen against 
the risk of occupational diseases, 
especially painters and decorators; to 
revise the pension list so as to bring 
pensions previously awarded under the 
act up to a level corresponding to the 
increased cost of living; and to bring 
the provincial government employees 
under the act. 


A deputation representing the Retail 
Merchants Association of Oritario waited 
on members of the Ontario Government 
during January to oppose any legisla- 
tion providing for an 8-hour day, or in- 
clusion of retai!ers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Labour A programme of la- 
delegation bour legislation on the 
to Quebec lines of the resolutions 
Government passed by the Trades 


and Labour Congress of 
Canada at its convention held at Winni- 
peg last August, was submitted by the 
Quebee Provincial Executive of the Con- 
gress on January 27, to the Premier and 
Executive Council of the Province of 
Quebec, with the request that measures 
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in accordance with these resolutions be 
passed at the present session of the Le- 
gislature. The reforms suggested were 
as follows: (a) A compulsory state 
system of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents. Considering the 
great importance of this subject the del- 
egation asked for a special conference 
-at which representatives of the railway 
‘brotherhoods would also be present. The 
Premier agreed to make arrangements 
for a conference as proposed. (b) Le- 
sgislation in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the First International 
Labour Conference (League of Na- 
tions), at Washington, in 1919, inelud- 
ing a legal 8-hour day; regulating the 
‘employment of women in industry be- 
fore and after child-birth; prevention 
of night employment of women, and of 
‘children under 16 years. (¢c) An inter- 
‘provincial conference to take action in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Uniformity 


‘of Labour Laws in regard to workmen’s ° 


compensation, minimum wages, factory 
inspection, mining, ete. (d) Provision 
for industrial rehabilitation, similar to 
‘the provision made for returned soldiers 
by the Dominion Government. It was 
pointed out that such legislation would 
fall within the sphere of the Provincial 
authorities, and that if a sufficient num- 
ber of provinces took action, it might 
be possible to continue the existing 
schools under the supervision of the Do- 
minion Government. (e) Mothers’ Pen- 
sions. The delegation asked that Quebec 
fall in line with. the majority of Can- 
adian Provinces and American States 
which had already adopted this method 
of enabling widows or abandoned mo- 
thers to bring up their own families. (f) 
Minimum wages for women. The delega- 
tion complained that the act passed in 
1919, authorizing the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to appoint a minimum wage com- 
mission of three members had so far 
remained a dead letter, and expressed 
the hope that a commission would shortly 
be named. Amendments to the act were 
suggested making compulsory the no- 
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mination of the commission; Increasing 
the number of commissioners from three 
to five, of whom one should be a woman ; 
and making allowance to cover the ne- 
cessary expenses of the members in at- 
tending the meeting of the commission. 
(2) Dowble-platoon system for fire- 
fighters. In support of this proposal 
the delegation pointed out that in many 
municipalities the firemen are on duty 
continuously throughout the year. (h) 
Health laws. The following health reg- 
ulations were suggested: requiring that 
old wallpaper be removed before new 
paper is laid on; denaturizing wood 
alcohol before it is used for paint and 
varnish; prohibition of paint sprink- 
lers; the examination of barbers and 
inspection of barber shops. (i) Educa- 
tion. The delegation asked for a law 
making school attendance free and com- 
pulsory for children up to 16 years of 
age; and requiring all persons under 
21, who work in an industry, store, ete., 
and who cannot read or write, to attend 
evening classes. It was also suggested 
that in Montreal the four Catholic dis- 
trict school boards be abolished and 
their powers transferred to a Central 
Catholic School Board, whose members 
would be elected by the Catholic rate- 
payers. (3) Election laws. Under this 
head the delegation proposed that elec- 
tion day should be a public holiday so 
as to enable every elector to do his duty — 
as a citizen; and that the system of pro- 
portional representation, by means of 
the single transferable vote, be adopted 
in future Provincial elections. 

Another delegation of international 
trade unionists, headed by Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, and officials 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, waited on Premier Taschereau on 
February 9, to submit plans for a new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to be ad- 


ministered by a Board as in Ontario. 


The Premier promised to give serious 
attention to the proposals, but intimated 
that no legislation on the lines suggested 
would be introduced during the present 
session. 
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Further action in the 
direction of mothers’ 
pensions in the  pro- 
vinee of Quebec was re- 
ported in January, when 


Mothers’ 


pensions law 


Quebec 


_ a deputation of prominent Montreal cit- 
izens waited on Premier Taschereau 
to request that an appropriation of 
_ $300,000 a year for a period of five 
_ years be made for this purpose by the 


Legislature at its present session. It 


was suggested that the money appro- 
priated should be administered by a 





- benefit. 


the extermination of wheat rust, 
utilization of waste products such as the 
helium in the natural gas, sawmill waste, 


commission composed of both men and 
women, with sub-committees in touch 
with the widows and children who would 
The Premier promised to give 
serious consideration to the proposal. 


Proposed The Honorary Ad- 
national visory Council for 
research Scientific and Industrial 
_ institute Research has issued a - 


pamphlet entitled ‘‘Re- 
search, and the Problems of Unemploy- 
ment, Business Depression and National 
Finance in Canada’’ advocating the 
erection and equipment by the govern- 
ment of a building at Ottawa to be 
known as ‘“The National Research 
Institute’? and to be supported by an 
annual grant. It is declared that such 
an institute is needed to prevent the an- 


nual loss of scientific experts trained in 


Canadian universities, to help Canadian 
industries to compete successfully with 
other countries by helping them to solve 
their industrial problems, to provide a 
centre of information and thus prevent 
overlapping and reduplication of re- 
search work, and to provide means for 
solving scientific problems directly af- 
fecting industries, which if solved would 


‘add enormously to the national wealth. 


Among these problems are mentioned 
the 


straw, etc., the development of the sup- 
plies of lignite, peat and low-grade iron 
ore, and the making of artificial fer- 
tilizers by the use of water power. 
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The average salaries 
paid to teachers in Sas- 
katchewan holding 
First, Second and Third 
class certificates re- 
spectively in rural, village and town 
schools during 1917, 1919 and 1920, 
were officially stated in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly on January 12, 


Salaries of 
school teachers 
in Saskat- 
chewan 











as follows :— 
1917 1919 1920 
Village Village Village 
Rural | and | Rural} and | Rural | and 
schools | town |scbools} town | schools} town 
schools schools schools 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
First class— 
Males....... 950; 1,353) 1,185} 1,634) 1,387! 1,881 
Females. .... 871 930) 1,125) 1,182! 1,279} 1,352 
Second class— 
Males....... S94 T1000 ed 12 18521 L823 Orie 
Females. .... 849 844; 1,074) 1,020) 1,223) (1,217 
Third class— ; 
Males....... 864 887; 1,120; 1,205) 1,273) 1,354 
Females. .... 818 784| 1,027 962} 1,171} 1,128 























Legislation to control 
rents was sought by the 
executive committee of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour 
at a conference with the Premier 
of Alberta held prior to the open- 
ing of the present session of the Le- 
gislature. ‘The delegation stated that 
a Nova Seotia act afforded a precedent 
for such legislation, and the Premier 
undertook to examine the provisions of 
this act. The act referred to, entitled 
‘An Act to Provide for Fair Rents for 
Dwelling Houses and to Restrict the 
Eviction of Tenants,’? (Nova Seotia 
Statutes, 1919, Chapter 2; amended 
1920, Chapter 73; and 1921, Chapter 
64), was passed by the Nova Scotia Le- 
sislature in 1919, to remain in force for 
one year, but the period of its operation 


Legislation to 
control rents 
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was extended at each of the two suc- 
ceeding sessions for the same term. Its 
main provisions are as follows: where 
the rent of a dwelling house exceeds a 
‘‘fair and reasonable’’ amount, the 
exeess shall be irrecoverable by the land- 
lord, notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary, this provision however not 
applying to rent which accrued before 
the act came into force; premiums paid 
to landlords in addition to rent shall be 
recoverable by the tenants; no tenant 
shall be evicted so long as he continues 
to pay reasonable rent and performs the 
other conditions of tenancy, except for 
other fair cause; no liability shall be in- 
volved through any breach of agree- 
ment in regard to the conveyance or 
leasing of a house or dwelling house, 
where such a breach is occasioned by an 
order of a Court. Unless renewed at 
the present session for a fourth annual 
period the Fair Rent Act will cease to 
be in effect on April 80 of the present 
year. 


Employees’ The employees of the 
Benevolent Consolidated Mining 
Society of and Smelting Company 
Trail, B.C. of Canada, Limited 


. (Smelting department) 
at Trail, B.C., recently formed a bene- 
volent society, under a charter granted 
by the Provincial Government, which 
will pay its members sickness, accident 
and other benefits, in circumstances 
which would not entitle them to any 
benefits under the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Albout 1,000 work- 
ers are employed at Trail and about 90 
per cent of these, it is stated, are already 
enrolled as members. Although mem- 
bership in the society is not compulsory, 
any employee of three months’ standing 
is eligible. The entrance fee is one 
dollar and the monthly rate of subserip- 
tion fifty cents, but the officers of the 
society are authorized to increase the 
monthly dues or make a levy upon the 
members sufficient to insure the con- 
tinued payment of benefits, an average 
monthly balance of at least $500 being 
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estimated as necessary for this purpose. 
If a member ceases to be empioyed at 
the Trail works temporarily, he may 
continue in good standing by paying 
part of his monthly dues for three 
months in advanee. The officers of the 
society, consisting of a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer and four 
directors, are elected annually by vote 
of the members at a meeting especially 
ealled for the purpose. The by-laws 
provide that ‘‘the benefits of the Society 
shall be paid to members who are obliged 
tio leave their work and so lose their 
wages for that time in consequence of 
accident, sickness or illness from a cause 
which would not entitle the member to 
receive compensation from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for the time 
so lost.’’ <Alecident or sickness due to 
the use of intoxicating drinks is not 
considered. The benefits provided are 
as follows: a member losing time from 
his work for seven days or more, owing 
to one of the causes covered by the 
scheme, receives $10 per week for the 
first thirteen weeks and $5 for the second 
thirteen weeks, but no member may ke- 
ceive benefits for more than 26 weeks in 
the year. Payments are made _ semi- 
weekly. The amount of sick benefits 
payable to the members may, when the 
funds of the society so warrant, be in- 
creased on a motion passed at the an- 
nual or at a special meeting. (In the 
Lasour GazerTrE for June, 1920, page 
630, and August, 1920, page 940, some 
account was given of action taken by 
the employing company for the pro- 
vision of additional medical care for the 
smeltermen at Trail.) 


Approval was given 
by the mayor and com- 
missioners of Calgary, 
Alberta, to proposals 
laid before them in 
January by a delegation representing 
the local union of municipal employees 
in the direction of a more efficient and 
permanent organization of the staff and 
its work. The union proposed to 


Calgary civic 
employees 
undertake 
staff reforms 
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formulate a scheme, and as this would 
involve research lasting for several 
months the sanction of the civie author- 
ities was sought before it was under- 
taken. A permanent form will be sought 
for the classification of employees and 
the fixing of maximum and minimum 
wages for each class, and a new method 
devised for determining the fitness of 
applicants for work. The prevailing 
practice of promotion by _ seniority 
should be changed, the delegates 
thought, by further provision for the 
advancement of the more efficient in- 
dividual workers. The City Commis- 
Sioners promised to ‘assist in the carry- 
ing out of such a plan considering that 
it would promote good feeling between 
the city and its employees, and increase 
efficiency in all departments. 


Reduction in An investigation re- 
cently carried out by 
the United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture shows that in 
the United States farm wages, with 
board, averaged $29.48 per month 
in 1921, or 37 per cent below 
the average ($46.89) for the previous 
year. The 1920 figure was the highest 
ever recorded in the country. In 1916, 
the year before the United States en- 
tered the war, the rate was $23.25. 
Monthly wages without board declined 
from $64.95, the highest point, to $42.65 
in 1921, or by 34 per cent. The average 
for 1916 was $32.83. Harvest wages by 
the day, states the report, declined 
nearly as much between 1920 and 1921, 
_viz., from $3.60 to $2.12, as they gained 
iin the four years 1916 to 1920 ($1.69 to 
_ $3.60). Harvest wages, exclusive of 

board, shared in the general marked up- 


agricultural 
wages in the 
United States 
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ward movement, and rose from $2.07 
in 1916 to $4.36 in 1920, followed by a 
decline to $2:80 in 1921. 


With respect to the 
and unemploy- guarantee by the Belgian 
ment in government of 250,000,- 
000 francs for export 
credits as a means for 
diminishing unemployment (see Lanour 
GazErTe, January, 1922, p. 9), a Royal 
Decree of October 18 provides that this 
guarantee will apply to all transactions 
involving the sale of goods manufae- 
tured wholly or partially in Belgium to 
countries with depreciated exichanges. 
It will take the form of a surety, given 
by the government on bills drawn on 
foreign importers in exchange for deliv- 
erles made to them, to cover 55 per cent 
of the credit, the exporter and his dis- 
count bank being responsible for 25 per 
cent and 20 per cent respectively of the 
risk. The importer will be required to 
pay down 10 per cent of the invoiced 
sum and to provide securities for the 
90 per cent for which he obtains credit. 
Government action must be decided by 
royal decree issued on the advice of a 
committee, which will take into account 
the solvency of the buyer and the 
guarantee he offers, as well as the 
benefit which the community may derive 
from the transaction, both as regards 
the unloading of the market and the re- 
duction of unemployment. The applica- 
tion for government intervention must 
be accompanied by the following docu- 
ments: the bill accepted by the buyer; 
documents proving the Belgian origin 
of the goods and their real value; at- 
tested papers proving the genuineness 
of the transaction; a certificate of the 
approved bank which has accepted the 


Export credits 
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‘gecurity provided by the buyer ; informa- 
tion as to unemployment and conditions 
of labour in the applicant’s works; an 
undertaking by the applicant to increase 


his output in proportion to the sums 


‘thus put at his disposal or to replenish 
his stock; an undertaking by the dis- 
count bank to take a share of the risks, 
‘and an undertaking by the purchaser to 
pay down 10 per cent of the invoice. To 
facilitate matters, the government may 
give its guarantee in advance. It has 
‘the right to all payments made by the 
foreign importer up to the amount 
-guaranteed. 


At a recent con- 
ference of premiers of 
the Australian states it 
; was agreed, in order to 
prevent overlapping of jurisdiction, to 
amend the present arbitration system 
by establishing a Court comprising 
federal and state judges to determine 
the basic wage and standard hours in 
‘any or all industries. The conference 
‘also agreed to the establishment of an 
Appeal Court to determine appeals from 
the awards of federal or state industrial 
tribunals. All state undertakings are 
to be exempted from the jurisdiction of 
-the Federal Arbitration Court. The 
Federal Arbitration Court will continue 
to exist but will only deal with indus- 
tries declared to be federal by the new 
Court. It is not expected that the pro- 
posed reforms will be carried through 
immediately and considerable opposition 
‘js expected from the trade unions, who 
are said to consider that the new scheme 
will involve the destruction of the fed- 
erated unions. 


New Arbitra- 
tion Courts 
‘for Australia 


Pr Ke 

Compulsory The Ministry of In- 

instruction of dustry, Italy, has in- 

apprentices troduced a bill to make 

in Italy vocational instruction 
compulsory during ap- 

prenticeship. ‘The bill, which has the 


approval of the Superior Council for 
Industrial Education, contains tthe fol- 
lowing clause: ‘‘In places in which ap- 
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prenticeship schools exist, young work- 
ers who do not already possess a diploma 
certifying that they have 
courses at these schools, shall be obliged 
to attend classes for two hours a day. 
Employers shall be bound, on penalty of 
a fine not exceeding 1,000 lire, to pay 
their apprentices for the two hours 
devoted to work in ‘the school workshops 


‘at the same rate as they are paid for 


the regular work executed in the work- 
shop.’’ | 


In Great Britain, the 


attended — 
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Domestic 

training for Central Committee of 
unemployed Women’s Training and — 
women workers Employment, which, in 


January, 1920, 


was | 


granted £500,000 by the National Relief — 


Fund to enable it to carry out spe- 
cial schemes of work and training for 
unemployed women whose earning ¢a- 
pacity and opportunities were injur- 
iously affected as a result of war con- 
ditions, has developed the original 
scheme in two distinct directions: (1) 
Homecraft (vocational) courses for the 


training of unskilled and unemployed wo- — 


men between the ages of 16 and 35 who 
verbally undertake to enter resident 
domestic service at the end of the 
course. 
tributing to the cost of these courses. 
(2) General instruction 


ages of 18 and 40 who are suffering from 


hardship through prolonged unemploy- — 
These courses have been insti- © 


ment. 
tuted in districts where there are large 


numbers of skilled women workers un- — 
employed, waiting for trade to revive. 
The committee also gives grants toward ~ 
and girls entering — 


outfits for women 
resident domestic service who ean show 
that without assistance toward an outfit 


they are unable to obtain employment. 
After a probationary period of three | 


months the outfit becomes the property 
of the recipient. Some 1,500 women 
have received grants in this connection. 
Of the applicants who have completed 


The Ministry of Labour is con- © 


in domestic © 
economy for the assistance and instruc- — 
tion of women workers between the 
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the probationary period of three months, 
80 per cent are in resident domestic ser- 
vice, and of this number approximately 
85 per cent are in private service. 


A bill has been in- 
troduced in the British 
House of Commons at 
the instance of the Na- 
tional Union of Agricultural Workers 
which proposes to fix for a term of at 
least three years a statutory minimum 
wage of 50s. per week for all adult 
able-bodied male agricultural workers. 
There is nothing in the bill, however, 
which will prevent conciliation com- 
mittees agreeing upon higher rates. 
Working hours are not to exceed 48 in 
the week or 814 on any day, and there 
is to be on'le weekday half-holiday each 
week. Reservations are made with 
respect to hours of work at harvest time 
and in cases of emergency. Weekday 
overtime is to be paid for at the rate of 
time and a third, and there are special 
Sunday minimum rates. An annual 
holiday of one week is to be allowed 
without loss of wages. The bill proposes 
to abolish the tied cottage system. 


Bill affecting 
British farm 
workers 


New Danish 
law affecting 


A new law, dated 
May 6, 1921, to come 


agricultural into force six months 
workers after promulgation, su- 

persedes all previous 
legislation dealing with relations be- 


tween farmers and their workers in Den- 
mark. This law relates chiefly to per- 
manent workers under 18 years of age 
at time of beginning service. The term 
of contract must not exceed one year. 
Where board is provided, food must be 
of good quality, and sufficient, and each 
worker is to have a place at table. Bed- 
rooms must be light and airy, 16 cubic 
metres of air space being prescribed for 
one person and 25 for two. Wages are 
to be paid at specified intervals varying 
according to the length of the engage- 
ment. In case of the worker’s sickness, 
the farmer is to provide proper nursing 
in his home, or, if advisable, the patient 
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may be removed to a hospital. 
eral, however, the employer is made 
responsible should such removal pre- 
judice the recovery of the worker. Where 
the sickness is not due to any fault of. 
the worker, the employer must pay 
wages and provide board and lodging 
while the patient remains in his house. 
After a month’s sickness the contract of 
service may be terminated by either 
party. Minors under 16 must not be 
worked beyond their strength or for 
longer than normal working hours; at- 
tendance at school, evening classes, or 
technical institutes may be allowed, and 
the amount of holiday leave is algo 
prescribed. Contracts with workers 
over 18 years of age must include the 
provisions as to healthy sleeping quart- 
ers and those relating to the removal of 
a sick worker to the hospital; if such 
contracts do not contain divergent 
clauses, the other provisions laid down 
for minors are to apply. <A conciliation 
committee (on which women may serve) 
is to be elected by the parish council in: 
each rural commune. It is to comprise. 
four members, including the chairman, 
and both farmers and workers are to be 
represented upon it. All disputes of a 
legal nature between farmers and their 
workers must be referred first to this 
committee. If agreement is not reached 
the matter may. be carried to a court of 
law. Penalties are prescribed for 
breaches of the law. 


In gen- 


New Danish In December, 1921, 
lawonemploy- an act was passed in. 
mentexchanges Denmark which pro- 
andunemploy- vides for the co-ordina- 
ment insur- tion of Unemployment. 
ance Societies, Employment: 

Exchanges and Emerg-- 
ency Works under a single official, to be 
termed the Director of Labour. The 
new law includes a clause from the act. 
of 1920 to the effect that unemployed 
pay is not to be granted to workers who 
refuse on inadequate grounds to under- 
take work offered to them. A new pro- 
vision states that it shall not be re- 
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garded as adequate grounds for refus- 
ing work that the wages for such work 
are lower than those which the worker 
in question has hitherto received, pro- 
vided that the wages are not less than 
those usually paid in the industry and 
district for similar work. The new act 
provides for the formation of an 
emergency fund for dealing with relief 
work during exceptional unemployment, 
this fund to be subscribed to by the 
State and employers. Further, the Un- 
employment Societies are to pay into 
the fund at the end of each quarter 9 
per cent of the amount of subscriptions 
received from their members. When 
the total of the emergency fund amounts 
to more than fifty million kroner the 
contributions of the employers and work- 
people are to be reduced. A Committee 
of the Rigsdag is to decide when a 
state of extraordinary unemployment 
exists. The emergency fund is to be 
managed by a Works Board of the 
Ministry of the Interior, which is ‘also 
to prepare plans for public works to be 
undertaken as emergency works. When 
the latter have been commenced, pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit is to be 
made conditional on the production of 
evidence that the person in question 
has not been able to obtain employment 
on such work. The conditions of labour 
on emergency works are to be deter- 
mined in such a manner that the great- 
est possible number of unemployed can 
thereby find employment, and that on 
the one hand it will be more ad- 
vantageous to obtain work on emergency 
works than to secure unemployment pay, 
while on the other hand it will still re- 
main of interest for the unemployed 
person to obtain other employment. The 
new act came into operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 
New appren- 
ticeship law 

in Denmark 


A new  apprentice- 
ship law recently en- 
acted in Denmark pro- 
vides among other 
things that it shall be compulsory in all 
cases to draw up an agreement in writ- 
ing for workers under 18 engaged in 
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industry, handicraft, (in- 
eluding the co-operative movement), 
restaurant work, and in other trades, if 
the workers in question have not already 
completed their apprenticeship or are 
engaged only as messengers, odd men, or 
the like. The Minister of the Interior 
will decide any questions which may 
arise as to whether an occupation for 
which apprentices’ agreements have 
hitherto not been provided shall come 
under the Act. Apprentices’ agree- 
ments entered into should be submitted 
to the police authorities concerned for 
endorsement to the effect that they are 
drawn up in legal form, unless the 
Minister of Labour should transfer this 
task to the municipal labour exchanges 
of the district concerned. No person 
can legally be engaged as an apprentice 
before he has finished his schooling and 
has reached the age of 14, and ap- 
prenticeship cannot be continued longer 
than five years. Working hours may 
not (with few exceptions) be longer 
than those of ordinary workers. The 
Minister of the Interior, in agreement 
with the Minister of Commerce and the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in the trade concerned, may decide that 
a test shall be passed in certain trades 
before the expiry of the apprenticeship. 
Where no such tests are given, the 
master will issue a certificate. All ap- 
prentices shall be members of a health 
insurance society at the expense of the 
master. Disputes between masters and 
apprentices shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion if the parties cannot agree to any 
other method. The Act also contains 
regulations respecting the discontinuance 
of agreements, persons who may not en- 
gage apprentices, and special regula- 
tions concerning working hours. 


commerce 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 





I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


E MPLOYMENT as reported by em- 

ployers remained on a low level 
during January, although considerable 
recovery from the Christmas and New 
Year holiday losses was recorded early 
in the month. There were, however, 
numerous shutdowns for inventory and 
other purposes which caused employ- 
ment to fluctuate considerably during 
the month. The situation continued to 
compare very unfavourably with that 
indicated during the same month in 
1921. Unemployment as registered by 
trade unions showed an increase at the 
beginning of January, which was com- 
parable with that reported at the cor- 
responding period of last year. There 
was a further large contraction in the 
business transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service during December, 
the number of applicants registering, 
placements made and vacancies notified 
all showing decided declines. 


Fortnightly reports from employers 


to the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of 
Canada for the period 
December 18 to Jan- 
uary 15 showed a net 
decline in the volume of employment ; 
the pronounced increases made during 
the second fortnight of the period were 
not sufficient to counterbalance the very 
extensive contractions recorded at the 
end of December. These losses in many 
cases represented temporary ‘cessation 
of operations over Christmas and New 
Year’s day for holiday and inventory 
purposes. All provinces shared in the 
downward movement, but the shrinkage 
in employment in Ontario and Quebec 
was particularly noteworthy. The iron 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


and steel industry registered the most 
pronounced fluctuations, the temporary 
closing down of railway car and other 
shops throwing large numbers of men 
out of work: By far the greater part 
of these workers, however, were re-em- 
ployed at the beginning of January. 
Railway construction, sawmills, coal 
mining, retail trade, railway transporta- 


tion and tobacco factories showed 
very large losses in employment, 
while in no group was there any 


expansion worthy of note. In the leather, 
edible plant, rubber, textile, street rail- 
way and cartage, and shipping and 
stevedoring groups the volume of em- 
ployment recorded during the period 
under review exceeded that indicated 
by the firms making returns for the 
corresponding period of last year. In 
all other groups, however, the situation 
continued to compare very unfavour- 
ably with last winter. A review of em- 
ployment conditions for the period Oc- 
tober 9, 1921, to January 15, 1922, to- 
gether with a chart showing the curve 
of employment from January, 1920, to 
the middle of January, 1922, appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


The percentage of unemployment re- 
ported by trade unions at the beginning 
of January was slight- 


TRADE ly larger than that re- 
UNION eorded at the begin- 
REPORTS ning of December, 15.1 


per cent of the mem- 


‘bership covered by the returns being 


out of work in the former period as 
compared with 11.1 at the beginning 
of the previous month and 13.1 at the 
beginning of January, 1921. (Unem- 
ployment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
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Causes; persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership wpon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to those unions re- 
porting.) Increases in unemployment 
occurred in every provineé except Nova 
Seotia, where conditions showed some 
improvement. Unions in Quebec, with 
almost 27 per cent of idleness, reported 
the most unfavourable situation. 

Statements for the beginning of Jan- 
uary were tabulated from 1,520 labour 
organizations representing 161,085 mem- 
bers, of whom 24,311 were unemployed, 
-a percentage of 15.1. The temporary 
closing of factories over Christmas and 
New Year’s day affected employment 
in the manufacturing group to a marked 
' degree, particularly in the metal indus- 
tries. In addition, workers in the food, 
tobacco, printing and publishing group 
were not as fully employed. On the 
other hand, leather and glass workers 
were somewhat busier. Garment mak- 
ers reported practically the same _ per- 
centage of unemployment as during 
the preceding month. Less activity was 
reported ‘by the workers in the 
transportation industries, especially by 
steam railway employees. Railway car- 
men in this group were affected very 
noticeably by the temporary shutdowns 
in railway car shops. Maintenance of 
way men also were considerably slacker, 
partly on account of seasonal dullness. 
Tradesmen in the building and construe- 
tion group reported approximately 8 
per cent more unemployment, also 
partly due to the usual winter quiet- 
ness in this industry. In this group the 
percentage of idleness was slightly ex- 
ceeded ‘by that registered during the 
corresponding period in the previous 
year. Fishermen, lumber workers and 
loggers were not so fully employed as 
at the beginning of December, 1921. 
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A review in some detail, with tabular 
statements, of the unemployment situa- 
tion during the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, as indicated by trade unions, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicate 
that there was a fur- 


EMPLOYMENT ther decline in the vol- 
OFFICE ume of ‘business trans- 
REPORTS acted during the four- 


week period November 
21--December 17, 1921, and during the 
‘wo weeks ended December 31, 1921. 
Considerable reduction is shown in the 
volume of employment offered during 
the four-week period ended December 
17, 1921, vacancies registering a de- 
crease of approximately 20 per cent 
from the number reported during the 
previous period, and 19 per cent from 
the report of the corresponding period 
of 1920. Marked contractions were re- 
ported in placements, there being 16 
per cent fewer placements made in reg- 
ular employment during the four weeks 
under review than during the preced- 
ing period, and approximately 36 per 
cent less than during the same period 
of last year. There was a substantial 
increase in the number of applicants re- 
gistered for employment. 

During the four-week period the of- 
fices reported that they had made 18,287 
referrals of persons to employers and 
11,550 placements in regular employ- 
ment. Placements reported during the 
preceding four-week period numbered 
13,767, while during the corresponding 
period of 1920 they totalled 17,958. In 
addition 5,330 placements were made 
in casual employment (one week or 
less) as compared with 6,048 during the 
preceding period and 4,087 during the 
period ended December 18, 1920. Of 
the placements in regular employment 
during the period under review 9,235 
were of men and 2,315 of women. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of 18,807 
vacancies of which 12,760 were for men 
and 6,047 for women, as compared with 
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23,485 during the previous period, and 
23,248 during the same period of 1920. 


Applications for employment during 
the period under’ review totalled 
38,707 (31,777 of men and 6,930 of 


women), as compared with 34,149 ap- 
plications during the preceding period 
and: 36,040 during the period ended De- 
cember 18, 1920. 


During the last two weeks of 1921 
further decreases were noted in place- 
ments and applications, while vacancies 
showed an increase of about 21 per cent 
from the number reported during the 
corresponding fortnight of 1920. The 
marked decline as compared with the 
preceding fortnight may be attributed 
to some extent to the falling off in busi- 
ness incident to the holiday and stock- 
taking season. The offices reported that 
they had referred 8,082 persons to reg- 
ular employment and that 4,224 place- 
ments were effected. This represents a 
decrease of about 27 per cent when com- 
pared with the preceding fortnight and 
of about 380 per cent when compared 
with the corresponding period of 1920. 
In addition 3,186 casual placements 
were made during the period, as com- 
pared with 2,651 during the preceding 
fortnight, and 2,329 during the same 
period of 1920. Of the placements in 
regular employment 3,578 were of men 
and 846 of women. Applications for 
employment during the two weeks num- 
bered 13,890, of which 11,378 were of 
men and 2,512 of women. A decrease 
of about 30 per cent is.shown when com- 
parison is made with the preceding 
period but only a slight reduction from 
the same period of 1920, when 14,003 
applications were made. Vacancies re- 
ported during the period numbered 8,927 
(of which 6,049 were for men and 2,078 
for women) indicating a slight contrac- 
tion from the preceding period but a 
considerable increase over the same fort- 
night of 1920. 


The quarterly report of the work of 
the offices may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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Employment in: the building trades 
as indicated by the value of the build- 
ing permits issued dur- 


BuILbDING ing December registered 
PERMITS AND. a decline as compared 
CoNTRACTS with the preceding 
AWARDED month. The total value 


of the ‘permits issued 
in 56 cities was $5,072,117 as compared 
with $10,958,066 in November, and with 
$4,666,537 in December, 1920. All pro- 
viniees with the exception of Alberta re- 
ported reductions as compared with the 
previous month. In comparison with 
December, 1920, Quebec and Ontario 
were the only provinces to record in- 
ereases. Of the larger cities, Montreal 
and Vancouver reported reduced activity 
both as compared with the preceding 
month and with the corresponding 
month in 1920. Toronto, on the other 
hand, recorded gains in both compar- 
isons. At Winnipeg the value of per- 
mits issued was less than that registered 
in the preceding month, but it was 
greater than that recorded in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Sher- 
brooke, Three Rivers, Brantford, King- 
ston, St. Catharines, Lethbridge and 
New Westminster, reported gains in 
both comparisons. A statement show- 
ing in some detail the value of building . 
permits issued by the 56 largest cities 
during the quarter ended December 31, 
1921, is given elsewhere in this issue. 
According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by MacLean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of contracts 
totalled 
$19,118,500 as compared with $8,746,- 
500 in December, 1920. Of the former 
amount, $1,346,100 was awarded in the 
Maritime provinces; $11,955,800 in Que- 
bee and Ontario and $5,816,600 in the 
Western provinces. Of this total $4,- 
486,000 was to be expended on resi- 
dences; $4,416,000 in business buildings, 


$474,100 on industrial establishments 
and $9,742,400 in engineering con- 
tracts. 
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Strikes 


The loss of time due to industrial dis- 
putes during January was greater than 
during either December or January, 
1921. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 28 
strikes, involving about 3,357 workpeople 


with a time loss of about 76,070 work- 


ing days, as compared with 17 strikes, 
2.883 workpeople and 64,733 working 
days in December, 1921; and 21 strikes, 
1,736 workpeople and 30,065 working 
days in January, 1921. On January 1, 
there were on record 17 strikes affecting 
2,364 workpeople. Six strikes were re- 
ported as having commenced during 
January, compared with one during 
December, 1921. Two of the strikes 
commencing during January were re- 
ported terminated, leaving 21 strikes, 
involving 3,199 workpeople, on record 
at the end of the month. 


Prices 


The movement in prices showed little 
change, the index number of wholesale 
prices falling back from the slight rise 
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noted in December, standing at 227.7 
for January as compared with 230.7 
for December and 227.3 for November ; 
281.3 for January, 1921; 336.4 for 
January, 1920; 286.5 for January, 
1919; 258.7 for January, 1918; and 
136.5 for January, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were increases in 
the animals and meats group, with de- 
creases in the dairy group, in fruits and 
vegetables, in miscellaneous foods, in 
miscellaneous building materials and in 
house furnishings. 

In retail prices the average cost of a 
family budget of 29 staple foods in 
some 60 cities was practically unchanged 
at $11.03 for January as compared with 
$11.00 for December; $14.48 for Jan- 
uary, 1921; $15.30 for January, 1920; 
$13.78 for January, 1919; $12.42 for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 
1914. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of food, the figures aver- 
aged $21.52 for January, 1922; $21.49 
for December, 1921; $25.30 for January, 
1921; $24.15 for January, 1920; $21.78 
for January, 1919; $19.80 for January, 
1918; $14.49 for January, 1914. 





II.—Industries and Trades during January, 1922 


Logging 


VERY little change on the whole was 

reported in the volume of employ- 
ment afforded in logging camps during 
January. While there were fairly large 
gains made early in the month they 
were due entirely to the resumption of 
operations interrupted by the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s holidays. Ontario 
firms registered most of the recovery, 
but employment in Quebec also showed 
slight improvement. In Quebec prac- 
tically no change.in the situation was 
indicated by logging concerns in Hull, 
Louiseville, River Desert and La Tuque, 
but there was slightly increased activity 
at St. Jovite Station and Three Rivers. 
In Ontario more employment was af- 
forded in logging camps at Blind River, 


Braeside and Nesterville, but firms at 
Pembroke and other Upper Ottawa 
points showed some curtailment in 
operations. In British Columbia em- 
ployment in the woods continued to be 
at a low level in spite of a large in- 
erease in staff at Alert Bay. At Head- 
quarters there was less activity. In- 
formation respecting the month of De- 
cember which was not available for in- 
gertion in the January issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, shows that timber of all 
species scaled: in British Columbia in 
that month totalled 139,257,977 feet as 
compared with 148,714,315 feet in No- 
vember. The quantity of Douglas Fir 
sealed during December exceeded that 
of any other species and with Red Cedar 
formed approximately 70 per cent of 
the total. 
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Mining 


Continued contraction was reported 
in the volume of employment afforded 
in the mining industries during Jan- 
uary, particularly in the coal fields of 
British Columbia. In Nova Scotia also 
there was less activity in coal mining, 
reductions in staff being reported at In- 
verness, Joggins Mines, Springhill and 
Stellarton. The situation at Sydney 
Mines and Westville showed no change, 
while the mines at Little Bras D’Or and 
Glace Bay indicated slight gains in em- 
ployment. At Minto, N.B., some cur- 
tailment of operations was reported. 
Employment in the coal mines in Al- 
berta on the whole was quiet. Slight 
decreases in payroll occurred at Cole- 
man, Edmonton, Nordegg and Canmore. 
At Drumheller, Hillcrest and Brule 
Mines, on the other hand, rather more 
activity was indicated. In British Co- 
lumbia, employment was in lesser vo- 
lume in the coal mines at Cumberland, 
Fernie, Middlesboro and several other 
centres, but at Nanaimo more coal 
miners were employed than during the 
preceding month. Metal mining on the 
whole was somewhat more active,  al- 
though varying conditions were reported 
in different districts. Practically no 
change in the situation occurred in 
the nickel mines at Nickelton, Copper 
Cliff and Coniston in Ontario. The 
number of workers employed in the 
gold mines at Timmins also declined to 
some extent, but at South Porcupine 
and Schumacher there were minor in- 
creases in employment. The Cobalt 
mines reported practically the same 
staffs as in the preceding month. In 
British Columbia the mining of metallic 
ores also afforded more employment, 
especially at Surf Inlet, Anyox and 
Britannia Beach. Gold mining at Stew- 
art employed fewer miners and there 
was less activity in the gold, silver and 
copper mines at Trail and Rossland. No 
change in the situation was indicated 
at Kimberley. The mining of non- 
metallic minerals eased off to some ex- 
tent during January. Stone quarrying 
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at St. John, N.B., was considerably more 
active than during the preceding month. 
There was a slight falling off in employ- 
ment in the salt mines at Amherstburg, 
Ont. Asbestos and chrome mining in 
the province of Quebee was on a lower 
level than during December, largely on 
account of the closing of one mine at 
Black Lake for repairs. Slight im- 
provement was indicated, however, at 
Coleraine and Thetford Mines, while 
at Asbestos staffs remained stationary. 


Manufacturing Industries 
Employment in the food group, as in 


many other manufacturing industries, 
showed _ considerable 


Foops, fluctuation in January 
Topacco AND - on account of partial or 
LIQUORS. complete recovery from 


the Christmas and New 
Year holidays, which, however, was 
partly offset by numerous shut- 
downs for inventory-taking and re- 
pairs during the month. Employ- 
ment in chocolate and confection- 
ery manufacturing at Halifax re- 
mained practically on the same level as 
in December. At Dartmouth, N. 8., 
there was a slight increase in employees 
in the sugar refineries. The same was 
true also of sugar refineries at St. John, 
N.B., which employed larger staffs than 
for several months. Confectionery pro- 
duction at St. Stephen in the same pro- 
vince showed some recovery from shut- 
downs at the end of December. Food 
production in the province of Quebec 
was at a considerably lower level than 
in December. Biscuit manufacturing 
in Montreal and Joliette employed fewer 
people than in the preceding month, but 
‘n most cases staffs were larger than in 
January of last year. Bakeries in the 
former centre retained almost the same 
staffs as in December. There was also 
no change in the employment afforded 
in flour mills in Montreal. Varying con- 
ditions were reported by different sugar 
refineries in that city; decreases in staff 
in some establishments were not suf- 
ficient to counterbalance increases in 
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‘others, -Chocolate and confectionery 
manufacturing in Montreal also de- 
elined. The situation in Ontario dur- 
ing January was somewhat more favour- 
able than in Quebec, as, in the 
former province, there was more re- 
covery from the decided losses 
noted at the end of December 
than in the latter. Sugar pro- 
duction at Chatham and Wallaceburg 
was at a very low level, there being 
shutdowns in jboth centres for repairs 
or inventory. Chocolate and  confec- 
tionery manufacturing at Brantford 
and London afforded more employment 
than at the end of December, partly on 
account of the re-opening of factories 
following the Christmas holidays. At 
Toronto, however, confectionery plants 
were not so busy. The production of 
starch at Fort William was very much 
curtailed, the factories operating at only 
about 10 per cent of their capacity. Em- 
ployment in flour mills at Keewatin and 
Port Colborne remained on the same 
level as in December. Food and veg- 
etable canning at Leamington absorbed 
a shehtly larger number of workers. 
The cereal mills at Peterborough  re- 
ported a considerably reduced staff. 
Chocolate and confectionery factories 
in Toronto, on the whole, were busy, al- 
though in some cases less activity than 
in December was reported. The situa- 
tion in the food group in the Prairie 
provinces was on the whole less favour- 
able. Biscuit and bakery factories in 
Winnipeg reported some curtailment in 
production, and flour and cereal mills 
in the same centre employed smaller 
staffs than in December. At Moose Jaw, 
Sask., on the other hand, slightly in- 
creased activity was indicated. Sugar 
refining in Vancouver, B.C., employed 
the same number of persons as for the 
last few months. Employment in meat 
and fish products showed a considerable 
falling off during January, a continua- 
tion of the downward movement that 
this group has taken for several months. 
There was a minor increase in activity 
in meat packing plants at LUE EP Ge Ns 
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Montreal, however, such establishments 
employed smaller staffs than during 
both November and December. In On- 
tario, dairying at Ottawa and Toronto 
absorbed rather more workers than in 
the previous month. At Peterborough 
and Toronto there was a considerable 
falling off in employment in meat pack- 
ing plants and abattoirs. In Manitoba 
also this industry afforded less employ- 
ment, especially at Winnipeg. In Cal- 
gary, Alta., there were further declines 
in activity in meat product houses and 
abattoirs. Tobacco manufacturing in 
Quebec on the whole was quiet; there 
were increases in staff in some factories, 
but others reported shutdowns during, 
the month. At Montreal, the situation on 
the whole was rather more favourable 
than at the end of December. Tobacco 
product plants in Quebec city employed 
slightly more people than in the preced- 
ing month. In Ontario also there was 
considerable improvement in the situa- 
tion, especially at Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. Practically the same volume of em- 
ployment as in December was reported 
in malt and distilled liquor manufactur- 
ing in Montreal and also at Walker- 
ville, Ont. 


Only partial recovery from the very | 
numerous and extensive shutdowns re- 
eorded at the end of 


ie AND December occurred in 
STEEL this group in the early 
PRODUCTS. part of January and at 


the end of the month 
there were further shutdowns in rail- 
way ear and other shops which affected 
large numbers of workers. Employment 
in the iron and steel industry therefore 
was at a low level during the whole 
month. The rolling mills at New Gias- 
gow, N.S., reported the same number of 
employees as at the end of December. At 
Sydney considerable contraction was re- 
ported in the erude, rolled and forged 
division. Further curtailment was re- 
gistered in operations in the Halifax 
shipyards, which were working at less 
than 10 per cent of their capacity. The 
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car shops at New Gilasgow, however, re- 
opened after a lengthy shutdown al- 
though they did not yet employ any- 
thing like their full staff. Boiler and 
engine manufacturing at Montmagny, 
P.Q., was slightly more active than in 
December. The steel foundries at Lon- 
gue Pointe re-opened in the early part 
of January although they were not work- 
ing to capacity. Fire arm and ammuni- 
tion manufacturing at Brownsburg and 
Quebec city showed a minor falling off 
in employment. Steel ship building and 
repairing at Montreal was considerably 
more active than in December and also 
than in November, although it was very 
much below normal. At Sorel and 
Three Rivers this industry was hardly 
as busy as in December: Some of the 
largest railway car and locomotive shops 
in Montreal, which re-opened early in 
January after the holidays were again 
closed at the end of the month. Em- 
ployment in other car shops in the same 
city was in lesser volume than in the 
preceding month. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops at Montreal showed a no- 
minal decline in payroll, but rolling 
mills in the same centre showed an in- 
significant increase. The forging shops 
in Montreal on the whole were busier, 
although several plants employed small- 
er staffs than in December. Trade ma- 
ehinery manufacturing showed no 
change in employment. The _ produc- 
tion of stamped and enamel ware in 
Montreal showed an increase, but small 
hardware factories in the same city were 
less busy. Agricultural implement man- 
ufacturing at Terrebonne remained on 
the same low level as during December. 
There was a minor increase in activity 
in hand tool factories at Rock Island. 
Tron and steel fabrication at Lachine 
showed a considerable falling off. No 
change in the situation was indicated 
by general plant machinery factories at 
Sherbrooke. In Ontario the changes in 
employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry during January were not so 
pronouneed, although the situation was 
not as favourable as in the preceding 
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month. Employment in general plant 
machinery factories at Galt and Hamil- 
ton showed practically no change when 
compared with the returns for’ Decem- 
ber. At Toronto, however, this industry 
was rather less active. Iron and steel 
fabrication at Hamilton and Walker- 
ville afforded less employment than dur- 
ing the preceding month. The produc- 
tion of wire and its products in the 
former centre also declined, while rail- 
road equipment manufacturing at Ha- 
milton showed some contraction. Steel 
furnaces in the same city on the whole 
were slightly more active although in 
some cases reductions in employment 
were reported. The railway car shops 
at London employed a_ considerably 
larger working force than during De- 
cember. At Ottawa and Hamilton there 
were gains in staff in car factories. On 
the other hand, at Fort William this in- 
dustry employed fewer people. Steel 
ship building at Kingston showed an in- 
erease in activity although its staff was 
not up to normal. At Midland also’im- 
provement was noted in this group, but 
at Port Arthur there wes a decided 
falling off in employment in the ship 
yards. Locomotive manufacturing at 
Kingston remained at a low level. ln- 
provement was reported, however, in the 
locomotive shops at North Bay, and at 
Stratford they re-opened early in Jan- 
uary after the holidays. In Ottawa and 
Toronto practically no change in the 
situation occurred. ‘The production of 
agricultural implements at Brantford 


and Smith’s Falls employed  slight- 
ly larger working forces, and at 
Hamilton one factory which had 


been closed over the holidays re- 
opened with part of its staff. There 
were also increases in employment 
in other implement concerns in the same 
centre. At Orillia and Toronto, how- 
ever, the agricultural implement indus- 
try showed contraction, particularly in 
the latter city. Stationary and steam 
engine manufacturing at Brantford and 
Toronto declined, but at Galt no change 
in employment occurred. Foundries and 
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machine shops at Brantford were not 
quite as busy as in December; some ex- 
pansion in employment, however, was 
reported at Oshawa and Toronto. The 
production of small hardware at Brock- 
ville was in slightly greater volume than 
in the preceding month; on the other 
hand, at Hamilton and Ingersoll there 
was a falling off in activity. Auto- 
mobile factories at Chatham, Ford, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Walkerville and 
Windsor afforded ‘considerably more 
employment than for several months, al- 
though in most cases their payrolls were 
below normal. The manufacture of 
heating appliances at Guelph and Lon- 
don employed much smaller staffs than 
in the preceding month, partly on ac- 
count of temporary shutdowns in Jan- 
uary for stock-taking purposes. At To- 
ronto employment in this industry re- 
mained practically the same as in De- 
cember. The production of hand tools 
at Dundas was considerably lower than 
in the preceding month and there was 
slightly less activity at St. Catharines 
in tool factories. Cast iron pipe plants 
at Guelph were considerably busier. 
Wrought iron pipe factories at Welland 
were working at less than half their 
capacity. Forging mills at Oshawa re- 
ported small increases in staffs, but, on 
the other hand, at Swansea some cur- 
tailment in employment occurred. At 
Peterboro practically no change was re- 
ported by special trade machinery 
plants. Sheet metal works at Oshawa 
were a good deal busier, but there was 
a minor drop in production in the 
Stamped and enamel division of the 
sheet metal industry at Toronto. The 
rolling mills at Sault Ste. Marie reported 
a very much smaller staff than during 


December, while at Toronto there was a 


substantial increase in personnel in rol- 
ling mills. Safe and vault plants in To- 
ronto afforded slightly more employ- 
ment. Considerable recovery from holi- 
diay losses was recorded early in Jan- 
uary by firms in the iron and steel indus- 
tries in the prairie provinces, At Win- 
nipeg, however, structural iron and 
steel fabrication was considerably — less 
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busy than in December and the rolling 
mills at Selkirk were practically closed 
down. In British Columbia employment 
in the group also showed decided im- 
provement, which indicated to some ex- 
tent the re-opening of railway ear and 
other shops after the holidays. The 
shipyards at Victoria and Vancouver 
employed larger staffs than during De- 
cember, though employment in ship- 
building in the province continued on a 
very low level. 


Employment in the non-ferrous metal 
products group was in lesser volume 

than during December. 

Brass, bronze and copper 
- factories in Montreal on 

the whole, reported 

much smaller staffs than 
in the preceding month. Copper wire 
production in the same city also eased 
off to some extent. Jewellery manu- 
facturing at Montreal and Sherbrooke 
was at a lower level than during Decem- 
ber. Aluminum factories at Shawinigan 
Falls employed slightly larger staffs 
than in December, although they were 
not nearly as busy as in January of last 
year. Can manufacturing at Maison- 
neuve showed a slight falling-off and at 
Deschenes there was a reduction in pay- 
roll in nickel smelting and refining. The 
production of brass and nickel goods at 
Hamilton, Ont., was slightly increased 
during January, but at Toronto it de- 
clined. Brass, bronze and copper fac- 
tories at Sarnia reported approximately 
the same volume of employment. Nickel 
refining at Port Colborne was consider- 
ably less active and at Copper Cliff 
there was a minor drop in employment 
in nickel works. Silver and plated ware 
manufacturers in Toronto employed 
fewer people than in December and 
there was also a reduction in staffs in 
lead, tin, zine and copper factories. 
Aluminum manufacturing in the same 
centre was slightly brisker. In British 
Columbia there was a minor gain in em- 
ployment in copper smelting and refin- 
ing at Anyox. 


NON-FERROUS 
METAL 
Propwucrts. 
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~ Employment in the leather industries 
was in slightly lesser volume than in 


December, largely on 
LEATHER account of shutdowns 
AND RUBBER for inventories and re- 
PRODUCTS. pairs which lasted for 


varying periods within 
the month. Boot and shoe manufacturers 
in Montreal reported no change in the 
situation, on the whole. In Quebec city 
employment generally was on a lower 
level in leather footwear factories. F'ur- 
ther increases in activity occurred in 
boot and shoe establishments in St. 
Hyacinthe. Harness and saddlery works 
in Montreal showed slight curtailment 
in staff. In Ontario the situation 
- generally showed improvement. Tan- 
neries at Toronto and Kitchener were 
somewhat busier, but at London such 
factories indicated a minor decline in 
activity. Boot and shoe factories at 
London and Galt, on the whole, reported 
smaller staffs, while at Perth and To- 
ronto increased employment wias in- 
dicated. Firms producing rubber goods 
registered considerable curtailment, 
especially in the province of Quebec, 
where several factories were temporarily 
shut down for holiday purposes. Rubber 
footwear production at Granby and 
Montreal was at a considerably lower 
level, but at St. Jerome there was more 
activity than during November and De- 
cember. Tire manufacturing at Mont- 
real showed a slight gain. On the other 
hand, fountain pen factories in the same 
city were not quite as busy as in the 
preceding month. Rubber footwear 
plants at Guelph and Merritton, Ont., 
reported rather more employment, but 
at Kitchener this industry showed slight 
depression. Tire manufacturing at 
Guelph and Toronto employed more 
workers than in December, but at Kit- 
ehener the tire works were partially 
closed. Rubber and elastic goods plants 


at Toronto on the whole were busier, 


- while at Bowmanville such factories em- 
ployed smaller staffs. 
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During January there was some re- 
eovery from the pronounced losses in 


employment recorded 
LUMBER during December by 
PRopuctTs firms manufacturing 
Mitus. lumber products,  ail- 
though the revival was 
very far from complete. At Plaster 


Rock, N.B., sawmills indicated a minor 
drop in production. In the province of 
Quebee there was also less activity in 
lumber mills, especially in Sayabec, 
Breakeyville, Montreal, Port Etchemin 
and Quebec. On the other hand, at St. 
Pacdme there was a slight gain in pro- 
duction in sawmills. Furniture manu- 
facturing at Beauharnois, Coaticook and 
Cowanville declined to some extent. The 
wooden shipyards at Sorel were closed 
down. At Hull, considerable curtail- 
ment of operations was reported by 
match factories. In Ontario: centres, as 
a whole, employment in the lumber 
group registered some improvement. The 
sawmills at Fort Frances, Rockland and 
Keewatin recorded smaller staffs, but at 
Arnprior and Pembroke increased ac- 
tivity was reported. Box and shook 
manufacturing in the latter centre was 
in greater volume than during Decem- 
ber, while at Toronto no change was in- 
dicated in the situation as reported by 
container factories. The production of 
office, church and school furniture at 
Newmarket absorbed a larger staff than 
for several months. Household furniture 
manufacturing at Stratford remained 
quiet. There was a falling off in em- 
ployment in refrigerator factories in 
Brantford. Practically no change in 


‘payrolls was reported by manufacturers 


of billiard tables and materials at To- 
ronto. Carriage factories at Chatham 
and Orillia maintained the December 
level of employment. Washing machine 
production at London employed the same 
working force as in the preceding month. 
Improvement in the situation was re- 


-eorded on the whole by sawmills in Brit- 


ish Columbia, the plants at Golden, New 
Westminster, Vancouver and Wardner 
being considerably busier. At Fraser 
Mills, on the other hand, less activity 
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was indicated. The production of mu- 
sical instruments generally afforded more 
employment than in December. Manu- 
facturers of voice reproducing machines 
at Montreal were busier than in Novem- 
ber and December, and at Toronto, 
piano, organ and talking machine fac- 
tories employed larger working forces 
than in the preceding month, mainly on 
account of the resumption of activity 
after the holidays. 


In this group considerable revival in 
trade was indicated during January, 


especially in Ontario. 
PULP AND Pulp and paper factor- 
PAPER ies at Liverpool, N.S., 
PRODUCTS. reported larger staffs 


than during November 
and December. There was an insigni- 
ficant increase in employment as com- 
pared with December at Murray in the 
same province, although the working 
force at that centre continued to be con- 
siderably curtailed. Practically no 
change in the situation was indicated in 
the paper mills in New Brunswick; at 
Chatham, St. John and Bathurst almost 
the same staffs were employed as during 
December. In the Province of Quebec 
conditions were slightly less favourable. 
Large declines in employment were re- 
corded in the paper mills at Chicoutimi 
and smaller contractions occurred in 
Hull, Shawinigan Falls, Windsor Mills 
and La Tuque. Staffs at Donnacona, 
Chandler and Bagotville remained prac- 
tically stationary. On the other hand, 
substantial improvement was reported at 
Three Rivers and there was a small gain 
in employment at Hast Angus. 
tario the paper mills at Ottawa, Espan- 
ola, Thorold, Hawkesbury and Sturgeon 
Falls employed much larger staffs than 
in December. At Sault Ste. Marie and 
Smooth Rock Falls, on the other hand, 
contractions were reported; in the latter 
centre, the losses in employment were 


largely due to temporary shutdowns. . 


Paper goods manufacturing at Toronto 
employed more workers than during De- 
ecember. Printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in Winnipeg, Man., on the 
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whole, were somewhat busier than in 
the preceding month. A slightly down- 
ward tendency was reported in the em- 
ployment afforded in newspaper offices 
at Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., and also 
in EKdmonton and Calgary, Alta. In 
British Columbia the pulp and paper 
mills at Ocean Falls recorded a minor 
decline in employment, while staffs at 
Powell River and Port Alice remained 
stationary. Printing and _ publishing 
shops in Vancouver and Victoria were 
rather less busy than in December. 


In spite of considerable recovery re- 
ported by manufacturers of textile pro- 
ducts during January, 


TEXTILE employment in this 
PRoDuUCTS. ' group was at a much 

lower level than in 
the preceding month, especially in 


Quebec. In New Brunswick the cot- 
ton mills at Marysville and St. John 
continued to register increased ac- 
tivity, but in Milltown smaller 
staffs were reported. Slight increases 
in production occurred in the cotton 
mills at Yarmouth, N.S., and also 
in hosiery and knit goods factories at 
Truro. In Montreal, cotton mills were 
not as busy on the whole, but at Sher- 
brooke, Magog, Montmorency Falls and 
Valleyfield they employed larger work- 
ing forces than during December, while 
at Three Rivers practically no change in 
the situation was indicated. Men’s 
clothing factories at Montreal were 
busier, but manufacturers of women’s 
garments reported considerable curtail- 
ment in staff. Increases in employment 
occurred in some thread manufacturing 
plants in Montreal, but losses in em- 
ployment in other factories counter- 
balanced this expansion. At St. Johns, 
reductions in payroll were indicated by 
thread manufacturers. The production 
of men’s furnishings at Montreal eased 
off to some extent, while at St. Johns 
there was a slight gain in activity. The 
employment afforded in oiled and water- 
proof clothing factories in Montreal 
showed a slight downward tendency. 
Corset manufacturing in Quebec city 
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engaged a considerably larger working 
force than in December. Woollen and 
silk production at Sherbrooke was on a 
higher level. Manufacturers of hosiery 
and knit goods at, St. Hyacinthe showed 
a nominal gain in employment. A slight 
increase in activity was indicated in felt 
factories at Lachute Mills. In On- 
tario considerable increases in employ- 
ment were indicated by textile manu- 
facturers. Hosiery and knitting mills 
at Brantford, Galt, Paris and Dunn- 
ville employed larger staffs than during 
the preceding month; at Toronto and 
Hamilton, however, less employment 
was indicated on the whole, although 
many factories reported larger working 
forces than in December. The woollen 
mills at Preston re-opened with prac- 
tically their normal payrolls, but there 
were minor declines in employment at 
Almonte, Toronto, and Peterboro, while 
at Hespeler there was a considerable 
contraction. Owing to the resumption 
of operations in a large cotton mill in 
Hamilton there was an increase in em- 
ployment in the trade on the whole in 
that city, although several factories re- 
ported reductions in staffs. At Welland 
and Cornwall cotton mills were hardly 
as busy. Carpet production at Guelph 
and Toronto was quiet. Factories mak- 
ing men’s clothing in Toronto employed 
a slightly smaller working force than in 
December. At Hamilton, however, con- 
siderably more activity was indicated, 
although the plants were not working 
to full capacity. At London employ- 
ment in men’s wear factories remained 
on the December level. Women’s gar- 
ment makers in Toronto were very much 
busier. The production of men’s fur- 
nishings at Toronto and Walkerville af- 
forded less employment than during the 
preceding month, but at Kitchener there 
was a slight increase in staff. Bedding 
factories in Toronto employed a much 
larger working foree than in December. 
Practically no change was indicated in 
the volume of employment afforded in 
ecordage mills at Brantford and Wel- 
land. 
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Oil refineries in Montreal employed 
their usual staffs. At Sarnia, Ont., there 
was a gain in produc- 


MISCELLANEOUS tion in oil refining. The 


PRODUCTS. same is true also for 
Dartmouth, N.S., but 
at loco, B.C., employment declined very 
slightly. Carbide manufacturing at 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., eased off to 
some extent. The production of oxygen 
and acetylene gases at Welland remained 
on the same level as during December. 
Cynamid factories at Niagara Falls em- 
ployed fewer persons than during the 
preceding month. Baker powder fac- 
tories in Toronto were busier. Employ- 
ment in explosive plants at Montreal 
eontinued to decline. Paint works on 
the other hand, maintained the same 
payrolls as in December. Soap manu- 
facturers in Toronto were considerably 
more active, partly indicating the re- 
sumption of work after holiday shut- 
downs. Hlectrical appliance factories 
in Montreal reported smaller working 
forces than in December. At Hamilton, 
Stratford and Toronto, Ont., there was 
also less activity in electrical apparatus 
manufacturing, but at St. Catharines 
rather more employment was registered. 
Reductions in staff continued to be in- 
dicated in light, heat and power plants 
at Montreal and there was also a minor 
decline at Quebec. In Ontario employ- 
ment in electric current works showed 
a slight improvement, especially at Ha- 
milton and ‘Toronto. In Winnipeg, 
Man., on the other hand, further con- 
tractions in employment were reported, 
but at Vancouver, B.C., slightly larger 
staffs were employed in electric current 
establishments. Glass factories at 
Montreal maintained substantially the 
game working forces as in December. 
The closing of a large cement plant for 
repairs in the same city affected employ- 
ment for cement workers materially. In 
Ontario there was very little change in 
the volume of employment afforded in 
glass factories. At Hamilton, rather 
more activity was indicated, ‘but at 
Wallaceburg there was a minor decline 
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in the production of glass articles. At 
Toronto the staffs reported were prac- 
tically the same as during December. 
Cement manufacturers at Port Col- 
borne employed larger working forces 
than in the preceding month, although 
the staffs were not yet normal. At Belle- 
ville, on the other hand, further con- 
traction in employment occurred. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
and Canadian National Railways con- 
tinued to report curtailment in the vo- 
lume of employment afforded on rail- 
way construction, including maintenance 
of way. At the end of January they 
employed approximately 2,200 fewer 
construction workers than in December. 
These declines were fairly evenly spread 
over the month. the Canadian Pacific 
Railway released over 300 workers; the 
Canadian National Railways reported 
eontractions affecting almost 1,600 em- 
ployees and the Grand Trunk Railway 
released approximately 300 men. On- 
tario and the Prairie provinces con- 
tinued to report very pronounced con- 
tractions although losses were recorded 
in greater or lesser degree in all pro- 
vinees except British Columbia. 

The value of building permits issued 
in 56 cities showed a contraction during 
December as compared with November, 
the value declining from $10,958,066 in 
the latter month to $5,072,117 for the 
month under review, a reduction of al- 
most 54 per cent (a statement showing 
in some detail the value of building per- 
mits in 56 cities during October, No- 
vember and December, 1921, iis given 
elsewhere in this issue). During Jan- 
uary there was a reduction in employ- 
ment in the building and construction 
group, contractors in almost every part 
of the country having reported seasonal 
slackness.. At Halifax, increases in em- 
ployment made by one firm slightly ex- 
ceeded reductions recorded by others. In 
New Brunswick the tendency was de- 
cidedly downward, especially at St. 
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John. Firms in the province of Quebec, 
on the whole, registered reduced ac- 
tivity, although some contractors at 
Montreal and Sherbrooke were busier. 
Practically without exception, con- 


tractors in Ontario cities reported de- 


clines in employment, especially at To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Windsor, London, 
Kingston and Kitchener. At Winnipeg, 
Man., further decreases in staff were re- 
eorded by firms in the building and con- 
struction group, and in British Colum- 
bia there continued to be reductions in 
employment, particularly at Penticton 
and Vancouver. Highway construction 
in Ontario and other provinces released 
from employment large numbers of 
men. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings on the Canadian 
National Railways during January 
amounted to $6,695,480 as compared — 
with $8,475,328 in the preceding month. 
Information respecting the month of 
December, which was not available for 
insertion in the January issue of the 
LaBpouR GAZETTE, shows that the gross 
earnings of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way during December were $15,756,924 
as compared with $18,787,679 in Novem- 
ber and with $20,604,168 in December, 
1920. Continued contraction was re- 
gistered in the volume of employment 
afforded by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Railways 
in operation, including general offices, 
trainmen, engine crews, station em- 
ployees, sleeping, parlour and dining 
car employees, these systems having re- 
leased approximately 2,000 workers 
from their working forces. The Can- 
adian Pacific Railway let out over 900 
of these men, the Grand Trunk em- 
ployed about 400 fewer persons, while 
the Canadian National showed losses af- 
fecting approximately 700 workers. All 
provinces except the Maritimes shared 
in these losses, but those recorded in the 
Prairie provinces and Ontario continued 
to exceed the decreases indicated else- 
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where. Electric railways on the whole 
were slightly ‘busier, although reduc- 
tions in staff occurred in Montreal and 
Quebee in the Province of Quebec, at 
Winnipeg, Man., and Calgary, Alta. In 
Ontario, however, increased activity was 
reported at Hamilton, Toronto and Ot- 
tawa, and the electric railway com- 
panies at Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., 
were also busier. Longshore and steve- 
doring work in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia remained very quiet, 
but employment in the Maritime parts 
was in greater volume than during De- 
cember. 
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Trade 


Decided contractions in employment 
were reported in retail trade in Jan- 
uary, indicating reaction from Christ- 
mas activity. The reductions in staff 
were especially large in stores in Mone- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto and Regina. The 
downward trend noted in employment 
in wholesale trade for the last few 
months continued in January. Toronto 
wholesalers were much less busy and 
there were small declines in staff at 
Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Regina. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the Month of January, with texts of Boards’ Reports, etc. 


DURING the month of January the 
Department received reports from 
two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with dis- 
putes between (1) the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Division No. 991, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica, and (2) the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, and Acadia Coal Company, the 
leading coal mining companies of Nova 
Scotia, and certain of their employees 
respectively, being members of District 
No. 26, United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica. 
One application was received for the 
establishment of a Board. There was 
also received a copy of the agreement 
reached as a result of renewed negotia- 
tions between the various railways, 
members of the Railway Association of 


Canada, and certain of their employees, 
pursuant to the recommendations of the. 
interim report rendered in October last 
by the Board established to deal with 
this dispute. 


Application received 


During the month of January an ap- 
plication was received for the establish- 
ment of a Board of'Conciliation and In- 
vestigation from the employees of the 
Metropolitan, Mimico and Scarboro 
Divisions of the Toronto and York 
Radial ‘Company, being linemen, wire- 
men, train despatchers, operators, help- 
ers, ete. In view of certain negotiations 
concerning changes of ownership of the 
railway in question the matter of Board 
establishment was left in abeyance. An 
officer of the Department in the locality 
reported a temporary adjustment in the 
meantime. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Hull Electric Company and certain of its 
employees 


REPORT was received from the 
Board established to deal with 
the dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Division No. 591, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica. The Board was composed as fol- 
lows: ) Mr; W. °F. O°Connor eK) iG 
chairman, and Messrs. G. D. Kelley and 
Fred Bancroft. The report was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Bancroft and 
recommended that the wages of the em- 
ployees remain in accordance with the 
findings rendered by the Board estab- 
lished to deal with a similar dispute in 
August, 1920. Mr. Kelley did not con- 
cur in these findings and presented a 
minority report. The award was ac- 
cepted by the employees but the com- 
pany’s attitude was, at the close of the 
month, the subject of correspondence 
with the Department. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company (Employer), and certain 
of its employees being members of 
Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
elation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America (Em- 
ployees). 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation appointed 
to investigate the above mentioned dis- 
pute and consisting of George D. Kelley, 
of Ottawa, recommended for appoint- 
ment by the Hull Electric Company, 
Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, recom- 
mended for appointment by the em- 


ployees of the company, and W. F. 
O’Connor, K.C., of Ottawa, as Chair- 
man, was organized and sworn on the 
30th day of December, 1921, met in the 
Court House at Ottawa on the fourth day 
of January, 1922, and continued in ses- 
sion there until all relevant evidence 
had been received and arguments con- 
cluded. It reconvened subsequently to; 
eonelude its business and for that pur- . 
pose held two sessions. 

The following parties appeared be- 
fore the Board: for the Company, Mr. 
Gordon Gale (Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager), and for the employees 
Messrs. Joseph A. Noel, John J. Gi- 
beault and William Sutherland. 

The demand of the company was for 
a ten per cent reduction in the wage 
seale and a reduction of the rates for 
overtime fixed (as to such seale and 
rates) under an award of a Board of 
Conciliation made at Ottawa on Aug- 
ust 26th, 1920, and subsequently ac- 
cepted by the company and its em- 
ployees. “The demand of the employees 
was for an increase of seven cents per 
hour above the scale mentioned, and for 
two changes in conditions, both relating 
to clothing. 

Before receiving any evidence the 
Board dealt with a contention of the 
employees that the company had vio- 
lated section 57 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act by putting into 
effect. the reduction of ten per cent 
above mentioned, after a dispute had 
arisen and before a pronouncement 
thereon by this Board; that is to say, 
that the company having given notice 
on November Ist of the reduction to. 
take effect on December Ist, and the em- 
ployees having on November 25th suc- 
cessfully applied for a Board, the com- 
pany in violation of the statute, had 
on December 23rd underpaid the em- 
ployees upon the ten per cent reduced 
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basis. The Board found that the com- 

plaint as raised being one of a violation 

of the statute was not included within 
the reference to the Board and that any 

recourse of the employees based upon a 

breach or non-observance of the statute 

must be to some other authority or tri- 
bunal. 

Several times throughout the enquiry, 
the Board urged the parties to confer 
with a view to settlement, and the par- 
ties, who evidenced always the utmost 
friendliness, did so corfer with results 
hereinafter mentioned. As will appear 
they finally reduced the matter for de- 
termination by the Board to one 
point—What under existing conditions 
would be a fair wage in money for the 
employees? 

Mr. Gale, for the company, contended 
that in order to properly determine the 
point in issue the Board should con- 
sider :— 

(1) The scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other indus- 
tries ; 

The relation between wages and 
the cost of living ; 

The hazards of the employment; 

The training and skill required; 

The degree of responsibility ; 

The character and regularity of 
the employment; 

Inequalities of increase in wages or 
of treatment, the result of pre- 
vious wage orders or adjustments, 
and 

(8), Other relevant circumstances. 


(2) 


(8) 
(4) 
(9) 
(6) 


CT) 


_. The employees did not seriously, if at 
all, deny the applicability of the enum- 
erated considerations. 

An additional contention of the com- 
pany was its alleged inability to con- 
tinue to pay upon the seale in the award 
already mentioned, but after a thorough 
examination into the financial condi- 
tion of the company the Board express- 
ing no opinion as to the relevancy of the 
mentioned-contention to the issue of the 
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fairness of a wage, finds that such con- 
tention has not been, as matter of fact, 
sustained. 


The company’s notice given under 
Section 57 of the Act and resulting in 
the proceedings now before the Board 
was confined to the matters of wages and 
overtime, and the employees’ notice 
was confined to wages and the two con- 
ditions concerning clothing already men- 
tioned. During the enquiry the respect- 
ive parties abandoned their respective 
demands and contentions except those 
relating to the hourly rate of pay in 
money, all conditions including those 
respecting overtime and rates for over- 
time to continue as agreed following the 
last award. 


The company has been accustomed 
for some years to deal with its employees 
collectively for services covering a fixed 
period of time and usually upon an an- 
nual basis. The last agreement made 
expired on June 30th, 1921, but both 
parties carried it out until December Ist, 
1921, without formally extending it, and 
the employees have carried out their 
obligations under it until now. The 
Board suggests that the further period 
of relationship thus entered upon some 
seven months ago might well be con- 
tinued for another five months upon 
the same terms of relationship as ex- 
isted when the period began. This sug- 
gestion is based upon certain of the con- 
siderations urged by the company it- 
self. 

The Board having heard and read 
the evidence submitted and having ap- 
plied to the facts disclosed the con- 
siderations urged by Mr. Gale and here- 
inbefore enumerated, especially numbers 
one, two, six, seven and eight thereof, 
recommends for the settlement of the 
dispute, according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case, as fol- 
lows :— 


1. That from the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1921, until the 1st day of July, 
1922, the wages of the employees con- 
tinue as recommended under the award 
(a copy whereof is hereunto annexed) 
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made under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, on the 26th day 
of August, 1920, by W. P. Grant, Chair- 
man, and George D. Kelley, and sub- 
sequently accepted by the company and 
the employees, and likewise that in all 
other respects the terms of said award 
be continued in effect for the like 
period. 


2. That the company pay to its em- 
ployees and each of them any difference 
between wages payable under the imme- 
diately preceding recommendations and 
wages paid or earned or which may be 
paid or earned on any lower scale im- 
posed by the company on its employees 
or on any of them at any time or times 
between the first day of December, 
1921, and the lst day of July, 1922. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wiuu1am F. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


FrReD BANcROFT, 
Member of the Board. 


Ottawa, January 9th, 1922. 


REPORT OF PREVIOUS BoarD, Datep AvuGusT 
26, 1920. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween The Hull Electric Company, em- 
ployer, and certain of its employees being 
members of Division No. 591, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, em- 
ployees. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of Geo. 
D. Kelley, Ottawa, representing the Hull Elec- 
tric Company, Joseph Gibbons, of Toronto, re- 
presenting the employees of the Company, with 
W. P. Grant, as Chairman, appointed to in- 
vestigate the above dispute, met in the Court 
House at Hull, on August 3rd, 1920. There 
were also present Mr. Gordon Gale, General 
Manager of the Hull Electric Co. and Messrs. 
Jos. A. Noel, Jno. J. Gibeault and Wm. Su- 
therland, a committee representing the em- 
ployees. After having heard the representa- 
tions of the employees for better wages and 
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changed working and _ other conditions the 
Board suggested that the employees’ com- 
mittee and Mr. Gale meet together and agree, 
if possible, on as many of the thirty-four de- 
mands itemized in the employees’ letter of May 
28th and thus enable the Board to more easily 
reach the important points in the dispute. 
This was agreed to and the Board adjourned 
to meet the following day. When the sitting 
was resumed on the morning of August 4th, 
the employees’ committee had added Mr. Jen- 
nings, a Union Official, to their number. Dur- 
ing the adjournment quite a number of items 
in dispute including in particular the claim of 
a fixed minimum wage for listed spare men 
(an entirely new demand) were conceded by 
the Company. The Board then proceeded to: 
take up the wage question which of course 
was the outstanding feature of all the points 
in dispute, in fact other matters outside of 
the ‘wage question were touched on so lightly 
as to lead your Board to the conclusion that, 
beyond the changes in present conditions 
agreed upon between Mr. Gale and the em- 
ployees’ committee, it would inadvisable for 
us to further modify them, believing as we do 
that the disruption of the existing schedules 
under present conditions would not lead to in- 
convenience and confusion. Indeed we might 
say of the Hull Electric employees as the 
Montreal Board of Conciliation in their recent 
report said of the Montreal Tramway em- 
ployees ‘‘To the credit of the employees be it 
said that they did not appear disposed to insist 
upon an immediate reduction in the number 
of working hours, in fact the majority of them 
voluntary work ten, eleven and twelve hours a 
day and often seven days a week.’’ 


It might be well at this time for your Board 
to express its appreciation of the courteous and 
fair spirit in which each side presented its 
ease, and it is further noted with great 
pleasure the evident thoroughly good under- 
standing and feeling that exist between the 
officials of the Hull Electric Company and 
their employees. 


The bulk of the discussion of the wage ques- 
tion centered on the scale to be adopted for 
the conductors and motormen, these being the 
large majority of the employees. Naturally 
their representatives in support of their de- 
mand for higher wages laid stress on the rates 
paid to street railway men in cities where the 
wage scale was considerably higher than Hull, 
but when it is considered that the maximum 
scale of wages paid to street railway motor- 
men and conductors in different towns through- 
out Canada ranges from 33c. to 72%4c. an 
hour it is but fair to presume that the reason 
will be found in local conditions. 


Taking this as our guide the next step was 
to determine what would be a fair increase 
over the existing rate. The increase last year 
had been from 36 cents an hour to 41 cents, 
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practically 14 per cent. Adopting the same 
ratio this year would result in advancing the 
rate to 47 cents, an increase of 6 cents an 
hour. Your Board, however, felt that by decid- 
ing on a maximum rate of 48 cents an hour, an 
increase of 33 1-3 per cent over the pay of 
1918-1919 and nearly 100 per cent over the 
pay of the year ending May Ist, 1918, they 
were making a decision that should be under 
existing conditions acceptable to both sides. 


The following is our finding for all the dif- 
ferent classifications of employees :— 


No. 1.—FREIGHT CREW —Ten-Hour Day. 


Per hour. 
GONdUCLOLS ions..op eens sta seas eke She Shs ee seis 152 
AO COTES tet eee ete id ochre aon sch etes a erat as She 52 
IBrakemen Say .6.c Mes so SOM IS 43 
BEBO LCI CIN eres rhibrs lavseeg dy sews be omens Peake eB ieils Al 
No. 2.—POWER PLANT EMPLOYEES — Hight- 
Hour Day. 5 
Power Mouse OPerators is. acale ssccs eieess os 48 
Dwbsta tions, OPeLatOLs ech. weld s/el aroma tolotene (ees .45 
OWC CAN OUSCROUCT Ss san atud } cds lccene olevekeroneys 42 


No. 3.—TRACKMEN—Nine-Hour Day. 


Race Om hell? at CLLRS) eects hey susks) eis claws 's.= go's 43 
Trackmen’ (second class) ss Beet eet i. ole 40 
No. 4.—NINE-HOUR DAY SHIFT, TEN-HOUR 
NIGHT SHIFT. 

Mea chiristym ti sh cla sswucys cecveue, sks; 7 shovels Uekolee .60 
Armature winder, first class............. 53 
Armature winder, second class............ .43 
Biseksmith nek ptvies es sees, shatts brates Beaker AT 
Car MENLE MUL SCL CIAGS ccucrs ois ois sige ota obedgiel isyen's 54 
Oarpenter, CON: CLASS 2 icvece ene 5.0) eetdialavievere cae 
PAU Drake! feGer sa... susns! «cs;« Fhe op enthens s see ees 45 
Day shift. 
Pitmen and troublemen, Ist class........ .49 
Pitmen and troublemen, 2nd class........ 45 
Night shift. 
Pitmen and troublemen, Ist class........ AT 
Pitmen and troublemen, 2nd class........ 44 
Carmcleniienrd yy MstiCla Seti. 2,56 pekinese ace ohen ais 42 
Gard. cleaners) (2nd class. 1 ante. arcs. .40 


No. 5.—Sweeper and snow plow work, 3 cents in 
addition to schedule rate. 

No. 6.—Flagmen or switchmen, $3.00 per day. 

No. 7.—Aylmer station agent, $130.00 per month. 

No. 8.—Conductors and Motormen :— 


Per hour. 
PILE SIXe NON UNS hr sels eters sods 8 a ee a eee ee 41 
Second sixemon this age. Wks biel’ Vellets oe ot ofa 44 
Second yycar perks eee «seh s oye epaksvele spear eels 46 
Third year and thereafter........... edi BB 

No. 9.—Nine-Hour Day:— 

Per hour 
hime men rsh. CASS) cate .cutt es osie + oe ote es 6 52 
Winenen isecond ¢classiits.. 4.822 fe ey. Sai 46 
MeteTIMen ye TTeh Classic + oe sie a fis o theus-e sisisle 42 
Meternieny: second class's s.2 2 seas shehstes ane 20s .40 


No. 10.—Uniforms (One each year.) — 
Passengér motormen and conductors pay: First 
year, full cost; Second year, two-thirds; Third 
year, one-third; Fourth year, nil. 
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Winter Trousers (one pair every second year.) 

Passenger motormen and conductors pay: 
cost; two-thirds; one-third; nil. 

Winter overcoats (one every third year.) 

Passenger motormen and conductors: Full cost; 
two-thirds; one-third; nil. 


Full 


No. 11.—Minimum of 2% hours for trippers and 
trailers. 


No. 12.—Tickets and change to conductors on 
main line $60.00, and on other lines $40.00. 


No. 13.—Listed spare men reporting for duty 
three times each day shall be paid’a minimum of 
30.00 per half month but if they work in excess of 
the hours to cover this amount they shall be paid at 
the schedule rate per hour. 


No. 14.—When a man is compelled to work over 
schedule time, time and one-half wil] be allowed 
until he is relieved from duty. If he is called be- 
fore six hours rest has been allowed the overtime 
rate shall continue. 


No. 15.—That it be permitted to post notices of 
meetings of employees in conductors’ and motor- 
men’s rooms. 


That all differences arising out of suspension, dis- 
missal charges, accidents, wages, etc., may be in- 
vestigated by a committee selected of and by the em- 
ployees. 

That all other working conditions shall remain as 
at present. 


The Board recommends that this agreement 
be retroactive from July 1st, 1920, and that it 
continue in force for a period of 12 months 
from the said date. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. P. GRANT, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Grorce D. KELLEY, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company, employer, and certain of 
its employees being members of Div- 
ision 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, employees. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


After careful consideration of the 
different matters involved in the above 
mentioned dispute I am unable to agree 
with the findings of my fellow members 
of the Board of Conciliation appointed 
herein. 
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The last agreement between the Hull 
Electric Company and its employees ex- 
pired June 30th, 1921, since which date 
the parties concerned have been carry- 
ing on negotiations, which finally result- 
ed in the present Board coming into 
being. 


Under previous agreements going 
back to 1918 the following wage rates 
were in force for motormen and con- 
ductors. 


1918 maximum rate 36¢ per hour. 
1919 maximum rate 41¢ per hour. 
1920 maximum rate 48¢ per hour. 


On December Ist, 1921, the company 
put in force a maximum rate of 48¢ per 
hour. 

To the above rates should be added 
an amount of 4c per hour to cover cost 
of suits, overcoats, transportation, etc., 
supplied to employees. 

As motormen and conductors are the 
principal parties concerned in this dis- 
pute, and as their wages and working 
conditions are reflected on other em- 
ployees my report has principally re- 
ference to them, but my conclusions in- 
elude all employees. 

On behalf of the employees it was ar- 
gued that their rates of wages had not 
been and were not now commensurate 
with the cost of living. The company 
denied this contention. The employees, 
in support of their claim, submitted 
figures from the Labour Gazette, but on 
examination of these figures it was 
found that the contention of the em- 
ployees was not supported. <A graph 
filed by the company and which was not 
disputed established that since 1918 
(with the exception of a few months) 
the cost of living as shown by the La- 
bour Gazette was well below the wages 
of the employees. It must be borne in 
mind that the said table of cost of living 
is not one showing the bare cost of sub- 
sistence, but instead is a table allowing 
a comfortable margin. In addition to 
the cost of food it also includes fuel, 
light, rent and clothing. The latter 
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item is important as it shows the need 
of adding to the actual wage paid to 
the employees by the hour the sum of 4¢ 
being the equivalent of the concessions 
that they receive. 


The following table, while not includ- 
ing every month of the year to which it 
has reference, still fairly represents the - 
relation of the rate of wages of the Hull 
Electric Company: motormen and con- 
ductors to cost of living :— 


Weekly wage in- 
cluding clothing, Hourly 


Cost of living including 
food, clothing, light, 


etc. Nine hour day, rate rent, etc. 

Six day week. plus 4c. June July August 
1918 ....$21.60 .40 $20.36 $20.66 $21.20 
1919 ....$24.30 .45 $21.95 $22.02 $22.86 
1920 ....$28.08 .52 $26.81 $26.92 $26.60 
1921 ....$25.388 .47 $21.74 $21.53 $21.98 

Employees, however, actually earn 


more than the above amounts owing to 
certain advantages derived from over- 
time, ete., and the company filed a table 
showing such actual earnings to be as 
follows: 


Main Line 
Conductors, actual earnings.... $1,639.70 
Motormen D 1,561.97 
Chelsea Road Line 
Conductors, actual earnings.... 1,867.86 
Motormen a 1,521.24 
Belt Line 
Conductors, actual earnings.... 1,540.19 
Motormen i 1,358.34 


The employees further contended that 
their wages were lower and had been for 
some time lower than the wages of men 
engaged in similar classes of work or in 
work that could be in any way compar- 
ed. thereto. 


In support they filed a statement 
showing wages in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States of electric railway employees 
On behalf of the 
company this statement was criticized 
on the ground that it did not disclose 
present existing conditions. Evidence 
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was submitted by the company showing 
the trend of wages, and in this evidence 
it was emphasized that reductions of 
wages ranging from 20 per cent down- 
wards were taking place in practically 
all lines of employment. Several recent 
decisions were cited where wages of 
electric railway employees had been re- 
duced from 12 per cent to 10 per cent, 
emphasis particularly being laid on the 
recent decision in connection with the 
employees of the electric railway in the 
city of Montreal whose wages had been 
reduced from 55¢ per hour to 48¢. The 
company also pointed out that on lines 
of railways operating in Canada other 
than electric railways reductions had 
been even greater. Classified labour in 
such occupations and from which clas- 
sification employees similar to those now 
under discussion could be drawn had 
been made the subject of a reduction of 
20 per cent, the former rate being 50c 
per hour and the present rate 40c per 
hour. The company also adduced evi- 
dence to show that similar lines operat- 
ed in the Province of Quebec (where 
the lines of this company are located) 
were paying very considerably lower 
rates than the company itself had been 
paying up to December Ist, 1921. For 
example, the rate in Levis, P.Q., and 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., both centres compar- 
able to Hull, is 40c. per hour. The rates 
in Ontario, at places such as Sarnia, 
Oshawa, Pictou, Cornwall, Peterbo- 
rough, Sault Ste. Marie, etc., range from 
45¢e. per hour down to 40c. per hour. 
Where in Ontario higher rates of wages 
prevailed it was submitted that these 
were caused owing to different working 
conditions and to increased cost of liv- 
ing existing at the points concerned. 
Full consideration of these points had 
been given by other Boards of Concilia- 
tion in making their findings in disputes 
in which this company was concerned. 
The employees further argued that 
the financial condition of the company 
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justified its paying a liberal rate of 
wage. In support of this contention 
they submitted extracts from certain re- 
ports filed by the company with the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals. The 
company produced complete statements 
of its financial condition and as a result 
the following facts were undisputed. 


1. That the capital stock of the com- 
pany has a par value representing ac- 
tual investments of $292,000. 

2. That no dividend of any nature or 
kind has been paid or earned on the said 
capital since the year 1902. 

3. That the company has been and 
still isa heavy borrower, such borrowing 
being for the purpose of capital account 
and not for maintenance. 

4. That the amount of the indebted- 
ness so incurred at the present time is 
over $1,300,000. 

5. That the company is now in ar- 
rears for interest payments on such bor- 
rowing. 

6. That there is no immediate pros- 
pect of the company being in a position 
to liquidate the said arrears. 

While the earnings of any company 
cannot be taken as the sole guide in ar- 
riving at what rate of wages should be 
paid the financial condition of the com- 
pany is one that should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Board was content to accept the 
material filed by the manager of the 
company and did not attempt any in- 
dividual examination of the company’s 
books. 

Under the cireumstanees, therefore, I 
must conclude that the working condi- 
tions and scale of wages now in force 
are fair and equitable. 


(Se¢d.) Gro. D. KELLEY, 
Member of Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, Jan. 11th, 1922. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Dominion Coal Company, Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company and Acadia Coal Company and certain of their employees 
respectively 


REPORT was received from the 
Board established to deal with 

the dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company, the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company and the Acadia Coal 
Company, being coal companies in Nova 
Scotia comprised within the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation, and certain of 
their employees respectively, being coal 


miners, members of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
Board was composed as follows: Mr. 


U. E. Gillen, chairman, Colonel W: E. 
Thompson and Mr. James Ling. The 
report was signed by the chairman and 
Colonel Thompson and contained recom- 
mendations as to a means of settlement 
of the dispute. A minority report was 
presented by Mr. Ling. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company, Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, and Acadia Coal 
Company, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being members of District 
No». 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was applied for 21st of December, 
1921, by Mr. Robert Baxter, President, 
and Mr. Jas. B. McLachlan, Secretary, 
District 26, U.M.W. of A., in the matter 
of a dispute regarding proposed reduc- 
tion in rates of pay. The application 
stated there were ten thousand employees 
directly and three thousand indirectly 
affected. 

On the 24th of December, 1921, the 
Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labour, authorized the establishment 


of a Board, and that work was completed 
by the Hon. James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, January 6th, 1922. The mem- 
bers of the Board are Mr. U. E. Gillen, 
Chairman, of Toronto, Ontario; Col. 
W. E. Thompson, Barrister, Halifax, 
N.S.; and His Worship Jas. Ling, Mayor | 
of New Waterford, N.S. His Worship 
was nominated as a member of the Board 
by the employees. 


Mr. D. H. McDougall, President, Nova 
Seotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
also Vice-President of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, addressed the Hon. 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, on 
the subject under date of 31st December, 
1921, stating among other things ‘‘The 
Company cannot concur in the necessity 
for the appointment of Board of Con- 
ciliation and it will not name a repre- 
sentative to be a member of the Board.”’ 


The cause of dispute, also the reason 
for employees requesting a Board, may 
be attributed to, a notice, dated Sydney, 
N.S., 19th December, 1921, to all em- 
ployees, signed ‘‘Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited.’’ The notice follows: 


The Agreement covering wages made at 
Montreal on the 8th November, 1920, expires 
at 31st December, 1921, and effective that 
date, all the wage rates are cancelled. 

Notice is hereby given that on and after 
the lst January, 1922, the wages, day rates 
and contract mining rates paid to the em- 
ployees OF). ie) Wiles wash colliery will be the 
rates which become effective lst January, 
1920, less 25 per cent (subject to minor ad- 
justments to certain individual rates). 

All payments included in the term ‘consid- 


-eration’ are subject to revision from lst Janu- 


ary, 1922, 

All local contracts for driving, roadmak- 
ing, landing, tending, ete., are withdrawn on 
2nd January, 1922, 


The Board held meetings in Board of 
Trade Rooms, Halifax, January 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 24th, 
20th, 26th, and 27th. The meetings of 
the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 23rd, were open 
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to the press and public. The other meet- 
ings were private for the purpose of 
getting the parties to the dispute to 
agree. The employees made a proposi- 
tion to their employers on the 18th, also 
on the 19th, that was considered, but 
not accepted. And the employers made 
a proposition to the employees on the 
24th that was not accepted. 


The employers were represented at the 
meetings by Mr. D. H. McDougall and his 
assistant, Mr. F. W. Gray. In addition 
thereto, the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, and the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Limited, were represented 
by Messrs. EK. P. Merrill, A. 8S. McNeil, 
M. Blue, H. J. McCann, A. McColl, J. 
J. McDougall. The Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, was represented by 
Messrs. A. McColl, J. J. McDougall, and 
M. Blue. 


The employees were represented at the 
same meetings by Mr. Robert Baxter, 
President; Mr. W. P. Delaney, Vice- 
President; and J. B. Mclachlan, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, together with 
the following members of their Execu- 
tive Board: Messrs. Angus McPhee, 
Louis McCormack, D. Livingston, G. D. 
Coleman, Wm. J. McKay, Alonzo Hall, 
and J. J. McNeil. 


The parties to the dispute were given 
ample opportunity to submit to the 
Board any oral evidence or written 
statement they desired. In addition to 
a large amount of oral evidence, forty- 
one exhibits, some consisting of several 
printed or typewritten pages, were sub- 
mitted, after which Mr. Baxter for the 
employees and Mr. McDougall for the 
employers expressed themselves as being 
satisfied to rest their case and compli- 
mented the Board on the manner in 
which the meetings were conducted. 


The Board considers this a very un- 
usual and exceptional case, therefore 
they intend to quote in their report 
enough from the exhibits filed by the 
parties to the dispute to fairly state the 
facts as presented to the Board. 
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Under date of 31st December, 1921, 
Mr. McDougall addressed the Hon. Min- 
ister of Labour about meetings with re- 
presentatives of employees concerning a 
new agreement, and attached copies of 
certain letters to and from representa- 
tives of the men we now quote. 


29th October, 1921. 


J. B. McLachlan, Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 26, Glace Bay, N.S. 


Dear Sir; 


Referring to your letter of 22nd December, 
1920, stating that the wage agreement conclud- 
ed on November 6th last had been ap- 


proved and adopted by District No. 26 
and asking this Company to put the 
agreement into effect; we now note it 


expires 30th November, and, according to the 
memorandum, both parties are to meet in Hali- 
fax twenty days before termination of the 
agreement ‘‘for the purpose of arranging a 
new understanding.’’ 


Our representative will attend at the Hali- 
fax Hotel at 10 a.m., on November tenth, in 
conformity with this arrangement. 


We think it desirable to notify you at this 
time that business conditions compel us very 
reluctantly to ask for a reduction in wages 
that shall be effective at the expiry of the 
current agreement. A schedule of rates will 
be handed to you on November tenth covering 
the Dominion Coal Company’s mines in Cape 
Breton and Springhill. 


In making this announcement to you we 
would state the Company does not desire to re- 
duce wages, and the management would be 
happy to continue the present rate of wages 
did markets and prices permit, but, unfortu- 
nately, they do not. 


We do not propose a wage reduction greater 
than business conditions make necessary, or 
one that will lessen the earnings of the mine 
workers to a point that will bear onerously 
upon them when there is taken into considera- 
tion the decreased cost of living that has de- 
veloped since recent wage increases were 
agreed upon. 


A reduction in wages is necessary to enable 
this Company to maintain its two main ave- 
nues of disposal of coal; namely, the sales to 
general consumers of coal, and sales to the 
steel plants. 

General coal sales comprise three main out- 


lets, namely, the Montreal market, the railways 
and bunker sales, and in all three cases the 
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Company must meet the competition of coal- 
producing countries where miners’ wages 
have undergone heavy reductions in recent 
months, or where wage reductions will in all 
probability take place before the opening of 
the St. Lawrence navigation next spring. 

Apart from a likelihood that coal will be 
sold in the United States at the pit mouth 
at lower prices next spring than was the case 
during the summer of 1921, the lessening pre- 
mium on New York funds and the certainty 
of a substantial reduction in railway freight 
charges will combine to reduce the delivered 
price of coal in the Montreal market next sum- 
mer, and will very substantially lower the sell- 
ing price of our own coal there. 


As you know, if we bank coal during the 
winter it cannot be sold before the summer of 
1922, and payment will not be received by the 
Company until July or August of next year. 
The wages paid to the mine workers during 
the coming months must therefore be calcula- 
ted on the selling prices of next summer, and 
it is necessary to effect a reduction in wages 
before this Company can plan a programme 
of output and banks for the coming winter. 
No banking programme can be undertaken 
under existing wage rates, as the coal would 
cost us more than we could sell it for. 


With regard to coal supplied to the steel 
plants, we may state, briefly, that at current 
rates of wages at the coal mines we cannot 
mine coal at a cost which will permit that coal 
to be used to manufacture steel under commer- 
cial conditions. ° 


While the Company is compelled to ask for a 
reduction in wages in order to enable it to sell 
its products, it is fair to point out that the 
increases given to the workmen since 1914 were 
successively asked for and granted to meet the 
increased cost of living. 


These increases have totalled 120 per cent 
in general application, but in individual in- 
stances have been much greater. 

The increase of last November was given to 
meet the rapid jump in living costs which took 
place in the summer of 1920 and reached the 
peak in July, 1920, at which time the total 
costs of living were 100 per cent over those of 
1914. Since that date living costs have fallen 


to a point that is between 50 and 60 per cent 
above 1914 costs. 


Wages are therefore 120 per cent above 1914 
figures and living costs are from 50 to 60 per 
cent above. 

As the Company has no fund from which it 
can pay wages unless these are at least equall- 
ed by the selling price of the products, it has 
no alternative but to reduce wages, but in view 
of the substantial decrease in the cost of 
living, the management feels that no hardship 
‘will be imposed upon the workmen. 


The alternative to a reduction in wages is 
such a restriction of the Company’s ability to 


‘produce coal at market prices as will cause. 


general idleness at the collieries. With a re- 
duction in wages sufficient to meet market 


prices the Company will be able to avail itself 


of its usual markets. 

The likelihood of fairly steady employment 
under a lower scale of wages or work for one 
or two days per week under the existing scale 
of wages, are the alternatives imposed by the 
business conditions of the time, conditions 


that as stated are not within the Company’s. 


power, or the power of your organization to 
modify or control, and we submit this to your 
earnest consideration. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) E. P. Merrit, 
General Manager. 


In reply, the following letter was re- 
ceived from the Secretary of District: 


No. 26: 
4th November, 1921. » 
Mr. E. P. Merrill, General Mer., 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Dear Sir: 


This is to advise you that your favour of 


October 29th was received at this office Octo- 
ber 31st. 
The Officers of this Union have had your 


communication under serious consideration for: 
several days, and after giving due weight to: 


all that you had to say while the miners’ wages 


should be reduced, they instruct me to reply: 
that we cannot agree to the proposed changes. 


in the rates downwards. 

Without attempting here to give any argu- 
ment for our position I am asked to remind 
you of the very handsome earnings your Com- 
pany has made during the last few years, 
while the miners’ wage, increases, 


prices, as to leave the wage rate an ever in- 
creasing distance in the rear. 

We note that you state that your represen- 
tative will attend at the Halifax Hotel, at 10 


a.m., on November tenth, for the purpose of* 


arranging a new wage understanding, and that 
a schedule of the new rates which you propose 
will be handed to us on that date. 

I am instructed to say that the above ar- 
rangement for the meeting is entirely satis- 
factory to us, and we shall be on hand at Hali- 
fax Hotel at 10 a.m., November tenth. 

I am further instructed to say that on that 
date we shall present to your representative a. 
copy of the proposed changes of present wage. 
agreement which we desire made. 

On behalf of the Executive Board of Dis- 
trict 26 United Mine Workers of America, I 
am, 

Yours truly, 


J. B. McLacHian, Secretary, 
District No. 26, U.M.W. of A.’* 


(Sgd.) 


FEBRUARY, 1922: 


in same- 
eriod, were such, in the race with rising’ 
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At the meeting held in Halifax on 


November 10th and 11th the contract was 


by mutual consent extended for period of 
one month, the following memorandum 
being made and signed by the several 
parties to the Montreal Agreement : 


Halifax, N. S., 
llth November, 1921. 


In accordance with the provision of the 
agreement dated at Montreal on November 8th, 
1920, between the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, of the one part, and the United Mine 
Workers of America of the other part, a joint 
meeting was held in Halifax on November 10, 


1921, and continued in session during Novem- 


ber 11, 1921, whereat it was mutually agreed 
‘that the said agreement be continued for a 
‘period of one month additional, or until the 
31st of December, 1921. It was further agreed 
that a meeting of representatives of the above 
named companies and representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America, be held not 
earlier than December 15, 1921. The time and 
‘place of said meeting to be agreed upon by a 


_joint committee appointed for that purpose. 


JOHN Moore, 


On behalf of the International 
Union U. M. W. of America. 


ROBERT BAXTER, 

ANGUS MCPHEE, 

Louis McCormack, 

Dan LIVINGSTON, 

G. D. CoLEMAN, 

Wo. J. McKay. 

ALONZO HALL, 

W. P. DELANEY. 

J. J. McNEILL.’’ 
On behalf of District No. 26 
U. M. W. of America. 


Dominion Coal Company, Ltd. 
H. J. McCann, 
Ass’t. General Manager, 


A. 8. McNEILL, 
General Superintendent. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company. 

A. McCott, 
General Manager. 


Acadia Coal Co., Limited. 
J. J. McDouGatt, 
Ass’t General Manager, 
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On December 16th the representatives 
of the United Mine Workers and repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the other coal companies asso- 
ciated in signing the Montreal Agree- 
ment, met in Montreal and continued in 
daily session until the 19th December. 
The result of the meetings is summar- 
ized in the following statement sub- 
mitted by the associated companies and 
incorporated in the minutes of the final 
meeting. 


Pursuant to the agreement made in Mont- 
real on 8th November, 1920, that prior to the 
expiry of this agreement both parties signa- 
tory thereto should meet ‘‘for the purpose of 
arranging a new understanding,’’ the repre- 
sentatives of both parties, having met in Hali- 
fax on 10th November, agreed on the llth 
November to extend the term of the Agree- 
ment until 3lst December, 1921, and to meet 
again in Montreal to resume the discussion. 


Meetings took place commencing on the 11th 
and extending to the 19th December, at which 
the Dominion Coal Company submitted a draft 
form of contract which it was willing, along 
with the other companies, to make with the 
United Mine Workers for the period ending 
30th November, 1922, providing for certain 
working conditions and a rate of wages 25 per 
cent below the rates in effect before the in- 
crease granted under the Montreal Agreement. 


The representatives of the men stated they 
could not accept the contract as offered, and 
presented a series of sixteen demands concern- 
ing working conditions ending with a state- 
ment that they could not consider any revision 
of rates downwards. Later, as a counter-pro- 
posal, the U. M. W. representatives asked for 
a renewal of the Montreal Agreement for three 
months. 


This proposal the Company was unable—to 
agree to, and the United Mine Workers stated 
they would apply for a Board of Conciliation. 

No understanding having been arrived at to 
replace the Agreement of 8th November, 1920, 
the companies represented took the position 
that they were free to take such steps as they 
might consider advisable in their own interest. 


In offering a contract which included a re- 
duction in wages the companies expressed the 
hope and belief that such a reduction would 
enable them to regain for the sale of coal 
many of the markets lost during the war, and 
thereby make for much steadier work at the 
collieries. 


The Board asked that the applicants 
for the Board (representatives of the 
employees), submit their eviderce and 
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statements first, followed by evidence 
and statement from representatives of 
the companies, and stated that the Board 
would then receive evidence and state- 
ment in rebuttal from both parties to the 
dispute, and that procedure was fol- 
lowed. Mr. Baxter, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, open- 
ed their case by ably reviewing the situa- 
tion at some length and later filed the 
following typewritten statement: 


THE BRITISH SITUATION. 


The officials of the Coal Companies, when 
at Montreal, stated that the competition from 
Great Britain was threatening their markets 
on this side. I admit that it is true that cheap 
coal is coming in from Great Britain, the same 
being sold at $4.75 at New York. But this 
should not alarm the companies of this pro- 
vince, as we know that is only a temporary 
condition of the trade, when we consider the 
selling price of coal at the mines in Great 
Britain is as follows:— 








Current Quotations British 


Coal f.o.b. Port, 
Gross Tons 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31* 
Cardiff: 
Admiralty, large. 26s. 25s. & 26s. 6d. 


Steam, smalls....) 19s.6d. |18s.6d. &19s.6d. 
NEWCASTLE: 

Best Steams..... 25s. 23s. 6d. & 24s. 

Best Gas........ 22s. 21s. 6d. & 22s. 

Best Bunkers....| 21s. 9d. 21s. & 22s. 





*Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 


The above prices can be easily met compet- 
itively by coal produced in this Province, and 
in our opinion there is not enough coal sent 
into the American markets to materially affect 
prices. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


The companies in their statement to the 
Minister of Labour claim that they cannot 
compete with reduced prices on account of 
some sections having accepted wage reduction. 
We admit this to be true, that some sections 
have got a cut in wages, but the percentage of 
coal produced in these fields does not govern 
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prices of bituminous coal on the North Amer- 
ican Continent, but the agreement negotiated 
by and between the U. M. W. of A. and the 
various operators’ associations of the North 
American Continent does establish a rate upon 
which to base the market price of this commod- 
ity. This settlement will not be known until 
the expiration of the present contract which 
expires March 31st, 1922. 


Therefore we believe in face of this condi- 
tion that the status quo or the present rate 
should continue to prevail until April 1st, 1922. 


Cost OF PRODUCTION. 


We do not have access to the companies” 
cost sheets. We are denied that privilege, but 
we have an opportunity to make calculations 
which they cannot deny us. We have several 
mines producing three long tons of coal per 
day, per man. Three tons of coal at the mine 
mouth is equivalent to $18.00 value produced 
per day per man. Six dollars is much more 
than the average wage in these mines, but for 
the sake of easy calculation, we will call it six 
dollars. Hence the actual wage cost per ton 
must be two dollars. These conditions could 
be developed in all of the mines by practical 
and economic management, and would conse- 
quently obviate the necessity of the present 
management procuring a reduction in the ex- 
isting wage rate, and we deny the justice of 
the companies’ proposition in an attempt to 
reduce the miners’ wage or to penalize them 
in any manner for the impractical and uneco- 
nomic management of the mines in this Dis- 
trict. 


VALUES. 


The companies have informed us that they 
have no intention of sustaining any loss at the 
present time. We feel that companies should 
not be averse to sustaining some loss during 
this period of readjustment. The accumulated 
surpluses of these various companies which 
were created from 1916 to 1920 inclusive have 
now increased.in purchasing power 35 per cent 
according to the figures given by the Compan- 
ies in their own exhibits. Not being satisfied 
with the automatic increase in the value of ex- 
isting surpluses they now seek to penalize the 
miner in reducing the number of dollars that 
may be earned by the miner, which will result 
materially in reducing his present standard of 
living. The miner contends and believes that 
he and his family are entitled to more than a 
wage that merely covers the cost of maintain- 
ing himself and family. He is surely entitled 
to a wage that will permit him to live up to a 
decent standard of living and enable him to 
save a sufficient amount of money to take care 
of him in declining years when he is no longer 
able to work. 
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It would indeed be a calamity and a bleak 
outlook for the worker, if, in his old age, he 
has to depend on the charity of his friends or 
some county institution. This condition, I am 
sure, does not or is not, conducive to good citi- 
zenship, nor is it an incentive to the worker 
to look forward to such an end, and we hope 
that this Board will consider these facts in 
rendering its decision in this case. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE COMPANIES. 


In recent years economic conditions have 
varied very much and usually in favour of the 
worker, particularly during the war time 
period. 


Independent of favourable conditions, we 
coal miners were very reasonable, and at no 
time sought to impose our economic strength 
upon the employer. Knowing the nation’s dire 
need for coal during the war period, we could 
at that time have exacted to the last penny, 
but in the interest of peace and harmony, when 
our country was in jeopardy we made substan- 
tial sacrifices. Our highest demands at any 
time did not exceed twenty-five per cent, our 
greatest increase at any time was not more 
than twelve and one-half per cent, or one half 
of our demands. We do not find the same 
motive impelling the operators at this time 
that impelled the miner at a previous time. 
The operators at this time come forward in an 
attempt to reduce the present rates one-third 
or thirty-three per cent, but we believe that 
the miner’s wages are sufficiently reduced 
when the decreased number of days worked 
are taken into consideration. 


HISTORY AND HaZzArps or CoaL MINING. 


The coal miner has always been behind 
other classes of labour until recently. It is 
an historical record that in the early days of 
coal mining in Great Britain, men were part 
and parcel of the coal property, therefore 
owned by their so-called masters, this at a 
time when other workmen had the right to sell 
their labour on the highest market. This state 
of affairs was carried on until 1665 when they 
were granted the same rights and privileges as 
other workers employed. The cause for such 
generosity was that the markets had increased 
beyond the supply, and conditions had to be 
modified and improved in order to induce men, 
women and children, as was the-+ custom in 
those days, to enter the mines with a view to 
increasing production. Miners at that time 
could not understand the meaning of the 
change, some being suspicious as to the object 
of the so-called masters or employers. Their 
working conditions were of such a nature that 
they had no opportunity to develop their in- 
tellect to a point where they could understand 
the value of the change. Although the change 
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made great improvements, yet working condi- 
tions in those days were horrible. Families 
arose to go to work at 4 a.m., carrying tools 
and timber to the working face, remaining 
there until dark, and then the day’s work was 
only complete when they had sawed props of 
a sufficient length to be suitable for the fol- 
lowing day’s work. 


Under the agitation and intelligent leader- 
ship of Alexander McDonald, conditions were 
improved somewhat at a later date. On the 
Continent of America in 1850 coal was being 
mined in large quantities. Although in a new 
country and coal handy to the crop, yet con- 
ditions offered coal miners were not equal to 
those of other trades. It was a custom in 
those days for the miner to have a dog which 
was his buddy, and which hauled him in and 
out and assisted in hauling their coal. It is 
recorded that miners had in those days much 
trouble in finding suitable accommodation for 
their buddies. Those conditions continued 
until 1861, or until the commencement of the 
Civil War, when the miners, as they always 
do, flocked to the colours in great numbers, 
and men were imported from other nations to 
produce the needed coal. After peace had 
been declared and some of the miners had re- 
turned, it was found that the coal industry 
had been developed far beyond the needs of the 
nation in normal times, resulting in the closing 
down of many mines and broken time in other 
mines. Large masses of men were out of em- 
ployment. The result was keen competition 
among mine owners, with a continuous drop- 
ping of prices to try to capture the markets, 
and as the companies always do, they proceeded 
to cut down the wages until conditions for the 
miners became unbearable. The result was 
industrial strife, resulting favourably some- 
times for the miner and sometimes against 
him. Usually public opinion was against the 
miner, as the press could always make it ap- 
pear that he was solely responsible. Those 
conditions continued to prevail for many 
years, until the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America became _ strong 
enough to present the case of the miners be- 
fore the public, and in recent years conditions 
have been gradually developing to be like 
those of other crafts. Now we feel keenly 
disappointed when we note the present at- 
titude of the coal companies, which simply is 
an attempt to drive us back to those deplorable 
conditions before mentioned. 


The dangers of mining have always been 
great. From its inception there was no know- 
ledge of ventilating methods, and the result 
was practically no ventilation, making condi- 
tions such that workmen were aged and worn 
after eight to ten years’ service. The next 
great danger was, as mines were sunk deeper 
and their lack of knowledge of proper timber- 
ing for the single entry system, that many of 
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these entries fell in, and the employees were 
entombed and invariably lost. Conditions were 
so bad that the people became horrified at the 
numerous disasters occurring. Alexander Mce- 
Donald, who was the miners’ advocate in the 
House of Commons, had a bill passed com- 
pelling mine owenrs to have a double entrance 
to the mine. The next great danger confront- 
ing the miner was that, as the mines were 
developed to a lower strata and became more 
‘gaseous; explosions were numerous, sometimes 
‘wiping out almost an entire village. Mining 
experts were at a loss to know how to meet the 
situation. It is only recently that we learned 
that an explosion is possible where one-half of 
one per cent of gas is in the air, a quantity 
that cannot be detected with an _ ordinary 
safety lamp. This, mixed with the proper 
quantities of coal dust and air, has sufficient 
inflammable properties to cause a terrific ex- 
plosion, and even under modern methods of 
mining, the hazard of mining is extremely 
great, and the fatalities are indeed numerous. 
For each million tons of coal produced in this 
District, the fatalities are more than four 
deaths, and injured men are very numerous. 
Taking into consideration the hazards of the 
occupation, the miner should indeed have some- 
thing more than a mere subsistence wage, and 
we contend that the proposed rates of the 
companies will not permit him that. 


Statement filed by Mr. Baxter on be- 
half of the employees. showing the num- 
ber of days certain men worked July 
1st to December 31st, 1921, and the pro- 


posed new rate effective January Ist, 
22: 











Dominton No. 1, UNprrcuttinae MACHINE 
Rate Rate 
| per’ day|put into 
| No. of in effect 
days effect | by Com- 
| worked | Dec. panies 
| 31st, Jan. 
| 1921)" "a dst, 
| | 1922 
Hugh MeNeil..... 132 $6.92 | $4.60 
Robert Stubbart.. . 144 6.92 4.60 
Hector McNeil.. .. 89 5.92 3.95 
George Dumphy.. . 141 4.79 3.20 
JOHN Purvis... 3). 144 7.18 4.75 
Murdock Living- 
Ea) 0 MR ie 139 youd 3.51 
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Mr. J. B. McLachlan followed Mr. 
Baxter with a general statement on be- 
half of the employees, and then read and 
commented on what was said to be the 
address of Mr. R. M. Wolvin, President 
of the British Empire Steel Co., at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation in March, 
1921. The address is next quoted and 
then some other statements that were 
read and filed by Mr. McLachlan. 


I have pleasure in presenting to you the 
report of your Board of Directors, and finan- 
cial statements covering your Corporation’s 
activities for the past fiscal year, and I beg 
to move the adoption of the report as now 
before you. 


I believe, in view of the conditions which 
prevailed in all branches of industry during 
the period covered by the report and state- 
ments, that you will regard the results as 
reasonably satisfactory. The volume of busi- 
ness was less than previous years, and this 
is particularly true as regards the British 
market, the contraction having been brought 
about by the serious depression in Great 
Britain, and by the keenness of Continental 
European competition. 


Nevertheless during all these trying times 
your Company, the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion, as one of the greatest industrial institu- 
tions in Canada, have endeavoured to main- 
tain operations at the largest capacity possible, 
recognizing its obligations to the country, 
and to its employees, and you can more 
readily appreciate this when I tell you that 
the Dominion Steel Corporation disbursed in 
wages and salaries last year the sum of $21,- 
839,285.25. 


Since our last meeting your Company has 
not undertaken any extensive improvements. 
As stated in the report of the Directors, 
however, the 60 new by-product coke ovens 
contracted for last year have practically been 
completed; new blacksmith and electric re- 
pair shops, improved facilities for the handling 
of ore and limestone, and additional blowing 
capacity in order to permit of the operations 
of a larger number of blast furnaces have 
been installed, sixty new freight cars were 
purchased during last year, and locomotives 
and other rolling stock have been largely 
rebuilt and repaired, this being necessitated 
as a result of the extremely strenuous ser- 
vice of the previous five years. Much im- 
provement has been accomplished at the coal 
mines, particularly in connection with the 
power plants and underground development. 


The result of these improvements can be 
summarized by stating that the Dominion 
Coal Company has now a daily producing 
capacity of 15,000 tons of coal compared with 
10,500 tons a year ago, and the Dominion 
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Iron & Steel Company now has a coke pro- 
ducing capacity of 2,600 tons per day as 
compared with 1,300 tons a year ago. Further- 
more the steel plant is now fully equipped to 
use this coke supply, and the balancing of 
departments will now permit the operation 
of five blast furnaces at one time, which has 
not been possible since 1916. At this time 
coke. was manufactured in ovens of a type 
which are now considered practically obsolete 
and on which production costs were very 
excessive as compared with present day prac- 
tice. 


As you are no doubt aware, the Company 
had various claims against the owners of 
vessels, which were under time charter. 
Several of these claims have now been ad- 
justed, and in arriving at these settlements 
your Company has been able to acquire in 
very satisfactory terms the ownership of the 
British registered steamships ‘‘Wabana’’ 
and ‘*‘Kamouraska’’ each of 7,500 tons carry- 
ing capacity, and the ‘‘Rosecastle’’ of 12,000 
tons capacity, also under British register, to- 
gether with a controlling interest in the 
Norwegian register steamship ‘‘Daghild’’ 
of 12,000 tons capacity. These vessels were 
all built especially for your Company’s ore 
and coal trade and we are now in possession of 
a very excellent fleet of vessels peculiarly 
adapted for the carriage of our raw material. 


The Company now owns 68,000 tons dead- 
weight of vessels for its various trades, and 
this adds to the Company’s profits the earn- 
ings that would otherwise go to owners from 
‘* whom we charter vessels, and in addition 
makes our position secure for vessels suitable 
for our use. 


The claims against the owners of time-chart- 
ered vessels have all been settled with the ex- 
ception of a dispute with the owner of one 
large steamship which has changed hands, and 
this matter is now in the Courts. Your Com- 
pany has a large claim against Germany for 
reparations, and should be reimbursed out of 
the proceeds from the German property held 
by the Custodian of Alien Property at Ottawa. 
This claim is mostly in respect to owned and 
time-chartered vessels sunk by submarines. In 
addition we have a large claim against the Im- 
perial Government for losses suffered by your 
Company due to the requisitioning by the Im- 
perial Government of steamships under the 
time chartered to us. It appears to be most 
difficult to obtain adjustment to these claims, 
and they have not in any way been taken into 
the accounts of the Company. 


One of the most important branches of your 
Company ’s operations is, of course, the mining 


of coal. The employees of your mines are 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and with this Organization your 


Company has entered into wage agreements, 
for the past few years. The Dominion Coal 
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Company had an agreement which should have 
extended until the 1st February this year, but 
we were compelled in November, 1920, to ne- 
gotiate a new contract. Had we been able to. 
continue under the agreement until February. 
1st of this year, our men would undoubtedly have 
realized the condition into which the country 
was rapidly drifting, and unquestionably a con- 
tract much more satisfactory to the Company 
would have been arrived at. Your officials 
realized that the contract would ;be a great 
hardship on the Company, particularly in con- 
nection with the production of steel, and a 
of Eastern 
Canada, but every pressure was brought to 
bear upon us by the Government, by the Rail- 
roads, and other interests, insisting that under 
no condition must we permit a stoppage of the 
production of coal. Consequently a new con- 
tract was entered into, effective until Novem- 
ber 30th of this year, and I may say that our 
relations with our employees under this con- 
tract are most harmonious. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that wages are too high to 
enable us to produce coal at a cost that will 
permit profitable operation of the steel plant 
under existing conditions. ak 


Our labour is as loyal and efficient as in 
any other coal mining community in the world, 
and in spite of occasional newspaper despatches 
I would like you as shareholders to know that 
I believe the conditions in our mining towns 
are better than in the average mining dis- 
tricts, and that in my judgment our miners 
are better paid than the miners of any other 
field; that they have received greater advances 
wages during the past seven years, and 
‘urther, that prior to the war they earned as’ 
much or more per annum that the miners of 
any other coal field. 


It is our constant endeavour to improve the 
conditions under which our men live and te 
pay wages sufficient to maintain a _ proper 
standard of living. At the same time it is ab- 
solutely imperative that we reduce the cost of 
coal to our steel plants, and to the consumers 
of Eastern Canada. 


We have now passed through the first quarter 
of the present fiscal’ year, that is, the three 
months ending June 30th. We entered the 
new year with the full intent of regaining the 
coal markets of Montreal, and East. As you 
are aware, however, conditions in all branches 
of activity are most unusual, and we found, at 
the opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence 
river that the railroads had large stocks of 
coal; the pulp plants and other large users had 
on hand two to three months’ coal supply, and all 
industry generally was operating on a minimum 
consumption of coal. We have come into 
competition with what is known as ‘Distress’ 
coal from the United States, which means coal 
sold at less than the cost of production and 
delivery, but with all these conditions to meet 
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we are gradually acquiring again the markets 
that properly belong to us. Unfortunately, 
however, there are a number of Canadian con- 
sumers who do not fully appreciate how greatly 
they could assist the country’s existing un- 
favourable trade balance by straining a point 
to use Canadian coal whenever it can be ob- 
tained. 


For the last sixty days our operations have 
been materially assisted by sales of our coal in 
England and Scotland, and the reports from 
gas plants and railroads using it in those coun- 
tries are very satisfactory. I do not expect 
that we will be able to hold the British mar- 
ket, but I am in hopes that gradually our coal 
will find a market in some of the Huropean 
countries. 


Reference is made in our report to our as- 
sociation with the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, and you will realize that 
the acquisition by the Company of all com- 
mon shares of the Dominion Steel Corporation 
has virtually eliminated from our Company all 
holders of common shares, excepting the Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation. The public, 
therefore, is interested in our meeting today 
solely as holders of the preference and preferred 
shares of the Dominion Steel Corporation, Do- 
minion Coal Company, and Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company, or incidentally as shareholders 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
Limited. 


In this connection I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the holders of preferred shares, the 
fact that the statement for the past fiscal year 
shows that the dividends on your shares for 
the three Companies named were earned five 
times over. I need not, of course, emphasize 
the fact that business conditions are most un- 
satisfactory at present, and in view of this it 
is all the more gratifying to be able to say to 
you that for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year ending June 30th, the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, after providing for deprecia- 
tion, sinking funds and bond interest, has 
earned at the rate of. over three times the 
amount required for payment of the combined 
dividends on its preference shares, and on the 
preferred shares of its constituent companies. 
I believe that we should be very well pleased 
with the results, particularly, as I have just 
stated, in view of conditions during the past 
three months. 


The preferred shareholders of this Corpora- 
tion and its constituent companies were advised 
of an agreement having been entered into be- 
tween this Company and the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Limited, whereby the pre- 
ferred shares of the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion and subsidiary companies could be ex- 
changed share for share for the preference 
‘*B’’ stock of the ‘‘British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited.’’ On Ist of August the Brit- 
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ish Empire Steel Corporation will deposit its 
7 per cent First Preference Stock with Pru- 
dential Trust Company for the purpose of ef- 
fecting this exchange, and after that date, any 
holders of 6 per cent Preference Shares of this 
Corporation, or of the 7 per cent preferred 
Stock of the Coal and Steel Companies who 
desire to exchange, may forward their certifi- 
cates to the Prudential Trust Company and 
receive certificates of British Empire in ex- 
change for them. 


Business the world over has been passing 
through a period of very strenuous readjust- 
ment. While perhaps some of us may have 
anticipated a year age that something of 
this nature would occur, not even the most 
far-seeing expected that anything quite so 
drastic would take place. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, this was the most effective manner of 
bringing cost down to a basis that would 
restore confidence, and the results are already 
becoming evident, in that our extravagant 
habits are slowly but surely giving place to 
economy and hard work, and I believe that 
in many industries the readjustment of prices 
is already practically complete. 


Many of our Canadian industries are in 
need of additional financing, and this is al- 
ways to be expected in a growing country 
possessing vast natural resources awaiting de- 
velopment. Present world conditions and na- 
tional needs render such industrial financing 
exceedingly difficult of accomplishment, and 
the taxes imposed on Corporation earnings and 
upon the incomes of individuals have diverted 
into the national treasury funds ordinarily 
available for investment in new securities, and 
for the extension of plants. I believe that 
these heavy taxes are very seriously curtailing 
the extent of industrial operations in _ this 
country; are discouraging new development, 
thus reducing employment, and at the same 
time they are unfortunately failing to attain 
the purposes for which they were imposed, 
that is, the elimination of individual waste 
and a return to pre-war economies. 


Fundamentally, conditions are more satis- 
factory in Canada than in most other coun- 
tries. I am, however, of the opinion that ad- 
ditional protection granted to our industries 
so as to hold the business of this growing 
country to our own manufacturers for the next 
few years would bring remarkable results in 
the future. , 


fr It is most essential that we should all realize 
that the situation throughout the world and 
in this country demands the practice of every 
economy; we must recognize also that wages 
are gradually being reduced, and that the cost 
of labour will further decrease, both through 
increased efficiency, and by further reductions 
from the very high scale that has been put 
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into effect during recent years. Concurrently 
with this will come further reductions in the 
cost of living, and at the same time the income 
of the wage-earner should maintain ap- 
proximately an equal purchasing power. 

Finally, we must recognize that, in meeting 
these new conditions, Canadian industry must 
be satisfied with smaller margins of profit, 
and aim at greater production. 


I wish you to realize how much I appreciate 
the support the President has received all 
through the past years from the Board of Di- 
rectors. I have found each and every member 
of the Board willing to give a large amount of 
his time to the Company’s interests, and the 
statement we are today presenting is very 
largely due to the work they have done. 


The daily rate of a large number of 
men December 31st, 1921, was $3.80, the 
rate put into effect by the Companies 
for these men January Ist, 1922, is $2.44 
per day. Mr. McLachlan estimates these 
men will not work in excess of 290 days 
per year and then proceeds to show how 
the annual earnings of $707.60 would be 
used to provide for a family of five. 


OUTLAY 


Outside clothes, including boots for 


PAR MNCOS MIE HA Sensi Pea fat res aeons’ hss AHR Ss as $ 30.00 

Outside clothes, including boots for 
MORIA AE Ble k Ge als Pa Ad dis oahu 25.00 

Outside clothes, including boots for 
COR 9S EE SU a a I ie 30.00 
Darderwere tor Man...) . oss soe beks 10.00 
Underwear for woman.............. 10.00 
Underwear for children............. 20.00 
Hoveorentenn Wiegionns .«.atssule, i ss 100.00 
Coal 20 tons at $2.25, hauling $1.00... 65.00 
PANE MA I |... SOMA oy nals ra sl pages 25.00 
PEnOOPea pies s.r oN NED ha Pek e Sk. 15.00 
Washing supplies, for family......... 30.00 
Terrance a tie Se 20.00 
DOCOE eee Te ee. ee 20.80 
ee ee, eh wid ire kik ae 12.00 
Household renewalsve.o8 ....... . oieoen oh 10.60 
Trade Union WT Q0UGIRS oes a Ge 15.00 
error errr ere i ee 13.00 
"SIL 1105 yea pg RR a 4.00 
PAR is cos AS | a a ae 6.50 
Texennse or were, (Paws ke beragecta Ac 20.00 
$481.90 

Balance for food for 365 days for family 
Of fimenwi ae... wel agons, ao, aloearees $225.70 
$225.70 + 365 = 62 cents per day for five 

persons. 
.62 + 5 = 12.4 cents per day for each 
person. 

.124 + 3 = 4.10 cents per day for each 


meal, 
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Following the budget, Mr. McLachlan 
filed an exhibit, said to have been taken 
from page 389, 52nd Annual Report, of 
Prisons and Reformatories in Ontario. 
It shows the cost of providing fuel, food 
and clothing per day for each person. 
He pointed out that for five inmates it 
cost the City of Toronto $1.94 per day, 
$708.10 per annum, or an amount in 
excess of what the employees would earn 
at the rate of $2.44 per day in 290 days 
(his estimate of the number of days) the 
men would work in a calendar year of 
365 days. It is perhaps sufficient to 
say that Toronto is neither the highest 
nor the lowest on the list of forty-six 
towns or cities. : 


CHANGES IN THE Cost oF WEEKLY FAMILY 
BuDGET AND OTHER ParticuLaRs Con- 
CERNING RATES AND INCREASES 
FROM 1905 To 1921 


Mewes 1O0OS Cost ih oa asia sede, ote $ 5.48 
BOOS ON ERE Oca s wate OR wees 5.95 
em OOD ar PA oa sieandet ieee 6.75 
SSULOLS SH PG Oh dated chest 7.34 
EO as gy a) ablsalon 7.96 
PLO Ebel Son, J ah. teal bei 8.13 
PASE Od Cree. Let «5 spake avira, acter 10.10 
pide CWC ane. | eee re) a 12.24 
DOSS aR AE A a Lage 13.65 
oN 2 ak anne or Mt Una e Pie 14.73 
RDS er hay esa. MITA «ida a 16.92 
Saame LODE ai A ites esha sides “ooo ashe te 11.82 


From the year 1905 till May, 1916, there was 
no general increase in wages. 


From the year 1905 till May, 1916, food costs 
increased 69 per cent. 


From the year 1905 till June, 1920, food costs 
increased 184 per cent. 


From the year 1905 till the present wages for 
contract labour have increased as follows: 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CoAL CUTTING 
RatTES FOR THE YEARS 1908, 1913, 1916 
AND 1921.—DomiInion Coat Com- 
PANY’S No. 4 Ming. 


Percentage 
Classification 1908 1913-16 1921 of 
increase 
Hand Mining— 
ROOMSi. Vicne. ina 51 99 94% 
Cross -cut con- 
sideration. 
First 12 feet perft. ... .324 55 69% 
Next Sfeetperft. ... .456 76 67% 
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/ Less—Preference 
A Percentage Dividends for 
“Classification 1908 1913-16 | 1921 of year ending 
y Classification 3 { Tati March 31, 1921: 
>Next 10 feet perft. ... 55.98 69% Cone ce 
Over 30 feet perft. ... .742 1.25 68% mited..... "$420,000.00 
j Constituent Com- 
Pillars— PADICS 4 )seyiiaeed 560,000.00 
Minimum...... ... .455 = .89 ee TT 980,000.00 
i TT aca RLM aa oe nd —_—-——— 
anal @ Feber te art $3,678,311.76 
Mochine Mining— —Balance April 1, 1920.... 8,211,236.58 
under- 4 $11,889,548 .34 
oe ae NS ao 26 100% Deduct Dividends on Common 
Rooms shooting Shares of Dominion Steel Cor- 
and loading.. ... -28 61 118% poration, Limited, at the rate 
Rooms total.... ..- 41 87 112% of 6 per cent per annum..... 2,226,000.00 
Narrow Work— $9,663,548 . 34 
Deeps __under- _ Nors.—The above, Mr. McLachlan states, 
cutting and is a copy of page 20 of the Dominion Steel 
shooting: Corporation, Limited, and Constituent Com- 
Deeps loading.. .-- . panies, Annual Report and Statements for year 
Deeps total.... .47 .47 1.03 119% ending March 31st, 1921. 
Headways under- ew 
tting an 
cuttingsnd = 305.655 «115% Statement filed by Mr. J. B. McLach- 


Headways load- lan on behalf of the Employees: 


Nh. 145 .345 = 138% 


ing ane 
Headways total 45.45 1.00 ae British Empire Street Corporation, 


Levels undercut- 

ting and shoot- LIMITED 

OR rent tl aR 115% Projected financial statement as at 31st 
Levelsloading.. ... .145 — .345 138% December, 1920. (Consolidating the Assets and 
Levels total.... .45 .45 1.00 122% Liabilities of the Companies to be acquired and 


giving effect, as at that date, to the introduction 
Norr.—The above narrow work rates of 1921 of the New Capital Stock to be issued.) 
are applicable to single shifted places. Three 
cents per ton extra 1s paid for double shifted 


single places. LIABILITIES 
f™ Dominton STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED Capital stock to be issued............--- $19,950,000 .00 
| AND CONSTITUENT CoMPANIES First preference ‘‘B” 7% cumulative stock. 57,350,000 .00 
Second preference 7% cumulative stock... 24,450,000 .00 


Consolidated * Profit and Loss Account for the 


Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1921. eee Btock:.. 0). eohmeauel tae e> amelte $101,750,000.00 


: : : To be held by Constituent Companies: 
Net earnings (including interest 


on Investment and Surplus Second preference, 7 per cent 
fun ds), after deducting all ma- cumulative stock........ $6,991,000 .00 
nufacturing, selling and Ad- Common stock.......+.+++ 2,976,000.00 es 
ministration Expenses, and BON shart tis ed 
provision for CO or Be $91,783,000 .00 
before charging sinking fun my Funded debt presented by 
depreciation and interest..... $7,212,750.71 bonds and debenture stock 
Deduct—Provision for Sinking of Constituent Companies.$31,094,865. 32 
* 4s e Deduct: held for sinking 
Funds, Depreciation and Re 1.583.662 .22 fund or in treasury......- 435,480.50 
newals, etC.....-- eee seer ees 083, ; ___— -¢30, 689,384.00 
—— Deferred payments on properties pur- 
$5,629,088 . 49 thasedisi he ce CRs cea oem 6 eneksa $1,808,000.00 
Deduct also Current liabilities— 
Bank loans (partly se- 
Interest on Bonds and Deben- - 970.776.73 wea) hee ee $7,224,221 ..47 
TURES oi setae outa ee eis ? . Notes payable........--- 51,569 .86 


Ca Accounts payable, taxes 
$4,658,311. 76 and dividends. ........ 9,038,254. 26 


FEBRUARY, 1922 


Payments on uncompleted 
contracts (partly earned)2,881,350.83 


$19,195,396 .42 


Deferred Credits to income.............. 633,976.85 


Reserves— 
For relining furnaces, re- 
ME WAlSR. CLC iat pisverek soot $1,462,102 .21 
For possible shrinkage in 
inventory values....... 1,500,000 .00 
For Government and legal 
fees upon incorporation 150,000.00 
——————._ 3, 112,102.21 
8 urplus of Constituent Companies....... 26,548,448 .06 


$173,740,308 .36 
ASSETS 


Land, building, plant and machinery, 
mining properties and equipment...... $152,671,476.04 
Less depreciation reserves.............-. 20,385,294 .31 


$134,286,181 .73 
Deferred balances receivable on properties 


SOL ete ISIE so dione c hre-te Baeeauak ama 85,917.60 


Gast ts ct Pent, $1,261,884.32 
Callsloans er... eon G lee 408,309 . 59 
Dominion Government 
Bonds ($2,695,000.00 
pledged for bank loans). 
Notes on account receiv- 
CCl, aes Pete vei De orate 12,589,297 .45 
Inventories of stores and 
supplies, raw materials, 
work in progress and 


3,242,755. 49 


finished products....... 18,480,185 .02 
—————__ 85,982,431 .87 
PIVESTRGEI ES Ry EAE Tals ches cp shycysievera notes 2,191,269 .40 
Deferred charges to operations........... 1,031,525.04 
Cash held for bond redemption.......... 162,982.72 


$173,740,308 . 36 


Mr. McLachlan files copy of Agreement 
between the Western Canada Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and District No. 18 
United Mine Workers of America, effec- 
tive October 25th, 1920, and expiring 
March 31st, 1922. 


Outside 
Wages 
Per 
Occupation— day Hours 

Potton Wate ts 8 ee care sah $7.08 8 
Slate pickers (boys)......... ne 03 8 
Slate pickers, (men)......... 6.58 8 
Cariolers (inen) .’: o's sive 6.58 8 
Car onlere: (DOVS) 25. 3c ae ses 4.40 8 
ANI SOS Caen a Stcca ss ack aus does 4.03 8 
ANN: Oa Nees ¢ 7.08 8 
PINCESINIGURS wy: cla auieo Aw: 8.14 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers........ 7.09 8 
LRH ig 8a) ARS) <A ae Relea ne i 8.14 8 
Carpenters’ helpers.......... 7.09 8 
Power house engineers. . .7.61 to 8.32 8 
Hoisting engineers...... 7.39 to 8.05 8 
Me eH ree le ss erates 6.58 8 
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— 
Or 
w 


incline erigineérer we) a"; 7.61 8 
Tail rope engineers.......... 7.88 8 
Box car loader ee HS Vbee 7.61 8 
Endless rope engineers. . 7.50 8 
Tippleengineesyene sh anes, LO 8 
Screen engine tender........ 6.76 8 
Locomotive engineer. ....... 7.61 8 
Locomotive switchman...... 7.20 8 
Piremen 90) 9 26 OR 7.08 8 
Firemen’s helpers 2); ane 6.76 8 
Water tender Saran iene! 6.71 8 
Railway car handler......... 6.70 8 
Tipple dumper (man)....... 7.08 8 
Tipple dumpers’ helper...... 6.75 8 
Tipple dumper (boy)........ 4.40 8 
Top cagere 025.0 soo ee. seine 6.75 8 
Car repairer... S000 2 7.61 8 
Car repairers’ helper........ 7.09 8 
ee ee ae 7.61 8 
Lampman.. 6.58 to 7.08 8 
Machinist. . 7.61 to 8.14 &: 
Machinists’ helper... silo LOO 8 
ASHMAN 2 Whe d SNM 6.58 8: 
Wiperdinan sae usiedawe res 6.58 8 
Cowpler (man). 66 kee 6.58 8 
Coupler (boy) HR! OF eae se) 4.40 8. 
CAME ONT. oN eo dla. aanam ihe 6.71 8 
Washer or tipple oiler....... 6.71 8 
Breaker picker boss......... 7.08 8. 
Timber framers), 290A) 7.61 8 
TAD eOR SAW YET)« iA ulema 6.75 8 
Box ear shoveller.. 60.0) 7.08 8 
Breaker platform boss....... 7.08 &. 
Breaker platform (man)..... 6.70 8 
Breaker screen (man)........ 6.58 8 
Rock bank mari) hens, Va 6.58 8 
Dirge bank naw iy eiwieos ae. 6.58 8 
Baw treman ui ia ae ad 6.85 8 
BUA plEMan TWAS owen 6.58 8 
Finisher after box car loader.. 6.58 8 
Motor truck driver.......... 7.61 8 

& 


All other labour not classified.. 6.58 


DomINIoN Coat ComMpaANy LiMITED 


Cape Breton Collieries. 


Schedule of rates effective November Ist, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920, 
under Montreal 
Agreement 


Surface: 


Headman (Attending man 
cage or handling coal hoist- 
ing cage where men are 
lowed and dumping cage 

Tally boys (boys taking tal- 
lies out of empty boxes). . 

Tipple men, unhookers and 
grab men at head of slopes 

Bank and screenmen (inclu- 
ding men reading off tallies 
Au WEIN SCaley eS bs bets 3.85. 
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Car shunters and trimmers 


(including the car trimmers) 3.90 
Pathtubreilers . .) vse erp 3.85 


PCI WIG op po hi es SR 3.85 
Hoisting enginemen (including : 
shafts and main trip haul- 


2G LS Ae a aa ee 5.15 
Fan i ygeien ‘shatis yamehehahe 5.15 
Fan enginemen—slopes HEINE, 4.85 
Main endless haulage....... 4.50 
Fan enginemen (steam engine 

Nos Brand 9). .oc. .: dahhie 4.55 
Fan enginemen (other large 

CNPINER US... .enehet oe 4.35 
Fan enginemen (small engines 

and motor fans)... 686. 4.10 
Screen and bank mechanic. . 4.35 
Box car enginemen......... 4.30 
Brook and reservoir pumpmen 4.35 
Compressor men (with oilers) 4.40 
Compressor men (doing own 

CRUEL OEY yeah a's) uo Fis =9 DE 5.05 
DCTS AAAI 2 ae is cits Seletos & 3,40 
UPCAG SCOKONS o 25.0 diclciilee scove.ece 4.55 
ROCOKOEB UL P1000. 6 tae eae. s bie wie 4.35 
Ash wheelers and coal to fires 3.95 
AVONVEVORMTBON Ayn. nok eae a 4.25 
Machinists (Ist grade)...... 5.15 
Machinists (2nd grade)..... 4.55 
Machinists apprentices (boys) 3.35 
cE Coin ts 25 61) Qt ea 4.60 
Smiths—Ist grade.......... 4.85 
Smiths—2nd grade.......... 4.85 
Smiths’ helpers............. 3.95 
Carpenters—lIst grade....... 4.60 
Tubmen and second class car- 

DETECTION BE iis lisse aysinprtoicieel 4.35 
IES SOSA UE as, c0s /c,06,8eese solos 6.15 
Masons’ ‘helpers............ 3.80 
Teamsters (double team).... 4.05 
Teamsters (single team).... 3.95 
Stablemen wt. be ioral: fie 3 126.50 
Wash house and boilers ten- 

CURT RES ia tae jou viaie Wie 4.05 
Wash house tenders only.... 3.80 
Lamp room men (monthly).. 134.00 
Lamp room men (others).... 114.00 
Lamp room men (daily)..... 4.35 
Lamp room boys........... Sapo 
MTA DOUC CER eeu, okie i cedmuste kai = 3.80 


Note: Where boys are employed, except as 
otherwise specified, they shall be paid $2.95 
per day under 17 years and $3.30 between 17 
and 18 years. 


Domonion Coat Company Limirep—Con. 


Rates effective 
Nov., tst, 1920 
under Montreal 


Agreement 
Underground: 
Examiners and shotfirers (by 
DIRE) Mos ieee aes ~ $5.05 
Examiners and shotfirers (by 
Oiey) Sth: TR ee ~ 4.80 
Boss drivers... 435°, Cae oe Ga. ‘4,55 
Drigers-—Toomis:.'.. ss es oo ASS 


Drivers-levels 2. ..0s -jagatann 3.95 
Pit stablemen ave 173,e(haheleeg 4.15 
Haulage enginemen single 

drum engine 6” to 8” (in- 

CHUISEVO). aR yt let hte 3.90 
Haulage enginemen double 

drum engine 6” to 8” cyl, 

Cinchusive) Ais SHR ans.) oss 4.10 
Haulage enginemen single 

drum engine over 8”’ and up 

tO 2 aie ais 3... a eae 4.10 
Haulage enginemen double 

drum engine over 8’’ and up 


EG dade Ries 8 as CE ere Oe 4.35 
Haulage enginemen single 
drums 82 and over. 4.35 


Haulage enginemen two drums 
and over with 12” cyl. or 


OVER oe eters petde She teiane 4.35 
Trip riders—main deep and 

main and tail rope haulage 4.35 
Tripridersh-others....%../... 4.10 
Air loco. driversiewe op. eto: 4.55 
Air’ loco brakemen......... 4.55 
ppraggerss.: ete, awe st 3.95 
Rollernien sing .hs tne tens out. 4.35 
Couplera sca, GaeGer Paces sss 3.95 
Pit tub oilers. 0.2. ¢ . 44am 3.95 
Landing tenders (datal)..... 4.25 
ee hoisting cages (head- 

Ch) heguidtead. Asner es 4.55 
Crectee (helpersy: ss a. eens 4.25 
Jig and balance onsetters.... 4.05 
Brakeholders:7... 3. + :-fuek tas —3.85 
Cage. TrunnersSe.cenet... »>08 4.35 
Man cage onsetters (Nos. 2 

ANd?Y)..... d28his eat woe aaee 4.60 
Man cage onsetters (others). 4.30 
Rope examiners and splicers. 4.80 
Brattacemen ... 0.44% sie ekietee 5 4.30 
Trappers—-MeN......0.e5 008% 3.90 
Trappers—boys............ 2.75 
Roadmakers—Main track and 

CUENOUUS Wri eee ees 4.80 
Roadmakers—others........ 4.55 
Timbetmenint RETO ess ates 4.30. 
Pumpmen (capable of doing 

ordinary repairs).......... 4.55 
Shiaftaien WK oes k aie, 5.55 
Material ING x. ase ene aun ee 3.95 
General labourers........... 3.90 
Asst. examiners............ 3.90 
Asst, Shotlighters........... 4.15 
Machine ‘repairers.......... 4.55 
Pie TNE On ae tale Go mis oom ole 4.80 
Pick men—others. ........ 4.25 
PICK DOYS.) is ohe'cto "sr oretovete etels 3.55 
Pipemeiie eee oir. . cieed eee 4.65 
Miners (taken from the face . 

to do other work)........ 5.05 


Nore: Where boys are employed under- 
ground they shall receive $3.30 per day up to 
17 years and $3.55 between 17 years and 18 
years except trappers, who shall be paid $2.75. 
This applies to boys being taken on. Boys who 
were in the employ previous to Ist January, 
1920 to be paid the schedule rate for aR, ie 
at which: ey are employed. 
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DomINION Coat Company LIMITED 
MAcHINE SHOP 


Schedule of datal rates effective November 
1st, 1920, under Montreal 
Agreement 


Rates effective 
Classification Nov. 1, 1920, 
Montreal agreement 


Loco. fitters—Ist class............. 73.9 


Loco. fitters—2nd class........... 66.9 
Loco. fitters—helpers.............. 50.9 
PROM WeSNer Meh aay be at 6 oo ocds.> 6 46.9 
Machinist charge hand............ 78.9 
Machinistety) Bo. oc. cus. . eee ae! 73.9 
Machinist helpers... .....2anis.at 50.9 
CHIE TeOHITMICHe eo ane nnene 73 .9-69.9 
Tool-room keepers . 0.150... o0 0k 56.9 
Grab titer Oi 2 SS) OS 61.9 
Wheel pressmen................06. 61.9 
Drillers—Isticlass.... 06 5...c0e000. 7309 
Drillers-—Ondelass. os. so e..0 84 6 sles 56.9 
Drillers—helpers. .........0000000- 50.9 
ORONO te yh oh cs aang din SON 56.9 
Compressor tenders............... 34.9 
Patternmakers...... ASS ase 2a td 73.9 
Carpenters, wood machinists, wagon 
repainmens <08 29 7 PRE BAM Fos: 68.9 
Blacksmith—Ist grade............ 73.9 
Blacksmith—2nd grade.... ....... 66.9 
Blacksmith—helpers: Ist 3 years. .. 50.9 
Blacksmith—helpers: after 3 years . 56.9 
Boilermakers—lst class............ 73.9 
Boilermakers—2nd class........... 66.9 
Boilermakers’ helpers............. 50.9 
Jromimorkers .gtnial. croaloatis siete 0 68.9 
‘Loolwinesser Say. 35. GE Loe. ee 73.9 
Boteehteater ero. bic. Sec dce's ee 61.9 
Car repairers— 
Charaehatds os. pers. o's eens 73.9 
Repairmen (steel cars).......... 68.9 
Repairmen (wooden cars)........ 68.9 


PROPERTY DEPARTMENT 


Schedule of datal rates effective November 


Ist, 1920, under Montreal agreement. 


Rates effective 
Classification. Nov. 1, 1920. under 
Montreal agreement 


Carpenters—Ist class.............. $4.70 
Carpenters—2nd class............. 4.45 
Painters—foremen ..............: 5.05 
Painters—ordinary. ...........00- 4.80 
PIUmMbes MIS HOG Roe oe 5.55 
Plumbers’ assistants .............. 4.45 
Teamsters—single .............0%. 3.95 
Teamsters— double..... A ee RIN — 4.05 
PIDRUCEOUE Se cy ks sodle'e a oie BO pete. SOW OO 
Plasierene Cir re oes fans Ge Toes ets, 
Masons and bricklayers............ 6.55 
Masons and bricklayers........ a | Oko 
Pipemenvernwanoh foe Gee... 84.80 
Labourers. )...7. se. > .%8 sgh Sis a 3.80" 


NotEe.—When boys are employed they shall 
be paid $2.95 per day under 17 years and $3.30 
between 17 and 18 years. 

MAINTENANCE-OF-W ay 8S. & L. Rty. 


Schedule of datal rates effective November 
Ist, 1920, under Montreal agreement. 


Rates effective 


Classification Nov. Ist, 1920, 
under Montreal agree- 
ment. 
Section foremen...’.......... $129.00 per mo. 
or 58.9c per hour 
Decne. wh we. we wees 51.9e "7 
Lagnonrers cls, tet ee ee $3.80 per day 
Carpenters—lIst grade......... 4.70 “ 
Carpenters—2nd grade........ 4.45 * 
Boys—under 17 years......... yo WY eh 


Boys—between 17 and 18 years 3.30 * 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Schedule of datal rates effective November 
Ist, 1920, under Montreal agreement 


Rates effective 


Classification Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal 
agreement 
Carpenters—lIst class.......... $4.70 
Carpenters—2nd class........ 4.45 
Machinists—Ist class.......... 5.25 
Machinists—2nd class......... 4.65 
Bricklayers and masons........ 6.55 
Bricklayers and masons........ 6.15 
Electricians—Ist class......... 5. pe 
Electricians—2nd class........ 5.05 
DVOUNOUI aa Siicke clans Mein dies a3 ¢ 5.05 
Linemen’s helpers............ 4.35 
La bOurersay we ack tas Suet 3.80 


Engineers No. 2 Power Plant... 156.50 
Engineers W’ford Power Plant. 146.50 


Compressor and electrical oilers. 4.40 
Compressor and electrical boys. 3.40 
Head firemen (No. 2)......... 5.05 
Head firemen (Waterford)..... 4.75 
Firemen. Qty. ti ee a AP 4.35 
Ash wheelergit. oss SOM 4.05 
Ash and coal conveyor men.... 4.35 
Water line men (Waterford).... 4.80 
Water line men (others)....... 4.25 
Stablensem vee oe ee cee 126.50 
Teamsters (double)........... 4.05 
Teamsters (single)............ 3.95 
PACES aah Ans ee canals ie eens 4.80 
Blache ssa avec tee sa oe 4.85 
Booster pumpmen............ 4.35 
Water shaftmen............6. 4.55 
Wash plant mechanics......... 5.25 


Notr.—When boys are employed they shall 
be paid $2.95 per day under 17 years and $3.3 
between 17 and 18 years. 
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W AREHOUSE 
Rates effective 
Nov. Ist 1920, 
Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
Teamsters (single team)...... $3.95 
Teamsters (double team)..... 4.05 
MEAD OUTETE ices ating id ere so 3.80 
Harness shop foremen........ 5.80 
Hiaracssiiumakerse oo. cea: §.15 
Veterinary Hospital: 
igckcmithes ty), veiupyys » eins: 4.55 
Asst, to,,Vet. Surgeon......:. 126.50 
Boyeunader Lisi yearsc \ asia) 2.95 
Boys between 17 and 18 years. . 3.30 | 


Notre.—Harness makers’ apprentices to start 
at $2.05 per day and be increased 50c. per day 
each six months until maximum rate of craft is 
attained. 


BANKING STATION 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920. 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
Box car enginemen........... $4.55 


Steam shovel engineer........ 
Steam shovel cranemen....... 
Steam shovel firemen......... 
Boxcar. Urimiimerss oo sy 
Trimmers on ‘Danks. 0.272 Se 
Taboupersiicn) 5) lito ae ere res 
Boys under: L7i years.) 02307. 
Boys between 17 and 18 years. . 


WNHWWWWON 
co 
=) 


INTERNATIONAL PIER 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920, 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
Pally ene tiie: ai teens ee $3.85 
Carpenters—lIst class.......... 4.60 
Carpenters—2nd class........ 4.35 
Blacksmith—Ist class......... 4.85 
Blacksmith—2nd class......... 4.55 
PIGCHHIGIANS 4) iu i 9 Chee 4.60 
Locl. fitters—Ist class......... 73.9 
Locl fitters—2nd class......... 66.9 
CATANAPOCLOTS .o)\45)3'. fhe Wes 66.9 
COAT GUERE Bios isns ks he peeve he 50.9 
Oar TermmirMen i) oe ee ciel 68.9 
LICKED AEE COL ie ee Mec ais 61.9 
PADOUMME ee ee ee ee 3.80 per day 
Via GTi even iee, n) cles A ecg bo a 4.05 
Trimmers: 
SOATREIDORUS sic Salt We ois 6.19¢ per ton 
Double deckers...........;. (st 
Schooners—under 250 tons... 11.25 ‘“ 
Schooners—250 tonsand over. 13.5 “ 
Wie OTe 2.5 cit bee: DB ay el pL, Whe Ode 
Boys—under 17 years....... $ 2.95 per day 
Boys—between 17 and 18 
i Sg Mapes b\ 3.30 
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LovUISBURG PIER 


Rates effective 

Nov. Ist, 1920, 

under Montreal 
Agreement 


Classification 


TALLY. ten scutes ain ay anid te 
Machinists—lIst class.......... 


Machinists—2nd class......... 45S yi! 
SLOKORSRA: nicitiaatutienn «veneer A Devi 
Con V@VORrNED «ass decd. oaks Be 4.256 08 
CT Genie susie adie cece 6 Cee B- SSronist 
Hlectiicien siya iaiaoein. ++ wicgeatdys 4.601094 
Carhaa bane lise) Aart ARR SOO dytt 
Carpenters—Ist class.......... 4.60 “ 
Carpenters—2nd class......... 4335 joitt 
Labovmersts vaccdotuiauiine Ones 8500 i ne 
Cariinspectors va.sdsiswnanceine 66.9c. per hour 
Car operas. 3 uals Riki Bewewetcveroes 50. Denny ff 
CATITONGIVETS 4) Meteia kU ake: 68.9c “ 
SHLPP Tes) aeiuieacad hear et sats 6129 ie4t 
Trimmers: 


CATGOMOG(S. casks sls one a 
Double deckers............. 
Schooners—under 250 tons... 
Schooners—250 tons and over. 13.5 ¢ 


6.19c per ton — 
(eo S@l unre 
11,250," 


be 


Biinkers foi or ny oe ea ae 24.75¢e “ 
Boys—under 17 years....... $ 2.95 per day 
Boys—between 17 and 18 
VGATS... . «wares Se ene koe vauee 31304 bere 
Black- 
1914 Knudson heath Ordi- 
Type Type nary 
Type 
2 1-3 2% 3 
June Ist, 1916,6% 2.473 2.65 3.18 
Nov. Ist, 1916, 4% 
on rates prior to 
June Ist, 1916... 2.566 2175 Eta: 
(Plus 10% war 
bonus) 
May Ist, 1917, 10% 
war bonus added 
to rates (Plus 
12144% war bo- 
THAR a heb rae 2.22 3.205 3.63 
Jan Ist, 1916, 
124% war bo- 
nus added to ra- 
tes and addition- 
al12144% added.. 3.572 3.828 4.59 
July ist, 1918, a 
special increase 
equal to nearly 
10% was granted 
in lieu of the gene- 
ral advance of 
ZUC WOCKIGAY 2c oo. 929." 402) 5.0 
Jan. Ist, 1920,10% 4.322 ° 4.631 Daa 
NOW el Sta 2 U2U, 
Ay Meni ad aaa 4.86 Ocel 6.19 


_ Narrow work— 
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SCHEDULE oF CuTrtine RATES.— 
No. 1 CoLuimry 


Schedule of datal rates effective November 
ist, 1920, under Montreal 


agreement 
Rates effective 
Classification. Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal 
agreement. 
TON MATERGy ae wey ua tala ts whe .96 
Rooms crosscut consideration— 
Up to 15 feet per foot....... 43 
Over 15 feet per foot........ .56 
Pillavel. mio, susie APT OE .88 
Machine Mining— 
Rooms—undercutting....... . 262 
Rooms—shooting and loading . 968 
Narrow Work— 
Deeps: undercutting and bor- 

Heute FeCl usu ue cole .499 
Deeps: shooting and loading. .521 
AND UA pal seas CA eA 1.02 
Headways: undercutting and 

borme (10 feat jig tek .499 
Headways: shooting and load- 

BIG rh. chav ote seat valle e .§21 
cL OAL meets At pee fe 1.02 
Levels: undercutting and bor- 

Ing U2 Teet)io oe ie. es .499 
Levels: shooting and loading. 521 
OGRA ess ea cee aves Ross aces 1.02 


Nortr.—A consideration of 2c. per ton will be 
paid to machine men in rooms for long walk 
until the new man shaft is put in operation. 


SCHEDULE OF CuTTING RaATES.— 
No. 2 CoLuigRy 


Rates effective 


Classification. November Ist, 1920, 
under Montreal 
agreement 

Hand Mining— 

eons wi: Dybsheieet sus . 96 

Crosscut consideration— 

Up to 15 feet per foot.. 42 

Over 15 feet per foot.. 55 

Pillars... canis OS .85 

North South 

Machine Mining— 

Rooms—undercutting 

(Puncher machine). . 27 ae 
Cutting on bottom (ra- 

GAD) pies os cet he: 24 .26 
Shooting and loading. . ab7 .61 
Cutting, shooting and 

loading (singlerooms) .86and.84 .90 


Sharing 50-50 with 
radial or 60-40 with 


puncher. 
Deeps— - 
Undercutting and shoot- 
Ley ST RR Eee eee .624 676 
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Loses. MUI. 346 .334 
OGRA. SAA memati try 3 87 1.03 
Levels— 
Undercutting and shoot- 
ATS aivusters iene EL... 2 4. 013 .656 
1 Bos Toa ate OE a .3837 .344 
MGA ut Eg muie tok F 91 1.00 


Note.—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid in double shifted 
single places. 


‘The North side includes the whole of the coal 
tributary to the North deep and also all the coal 
tributary to the South deep where coal has not ° 
to be left to support the roof. — 

ScHEDULE oF CurrTing Rates— 


No. 4 CoLuiErRy 


Rates effective 


Classification. Nov. Ist, 1920 
under Montreal 
agreement 
Hand mining— 
Roemer i siatandes cube lestal .99 
Crosscut consideration: 
First) 12 ftiper foot.24., 6 .05 
Next 8 feet per foot... .. .76 
Next 12 feet per foot...... .93 
Over 30 feet per foot...... 1.25 
PURO rete oi Uo Oe Ala at adie aie .89 and .94 
Machine mining— 
Rooms— 
Undercutting (cutting in 
ISObCOND vin hue Mie a .26 
Undercutting (cutting in 
CE TIEPS) HU UU ree bee 4) 
Shooting and loading....... .61 
Cutting, shooting and loading 
(single places in bottom)... .90 
Cutting, shooting and loading 
(cutting in centre)........ .89 
Narrow work— 
Deeps: 
Undercutting and shooting. .676 
VIDE tenth pu ct at tata hehe . 304 
BOER wart an ke crates 1.03 
Head ways: 
Undercutting and shooting .656 
JVC 0 15 91+. OSE thn On I anata 344 
MOU tee tet en a 1.00 
Levels: 
Undercutting and shooting 656 
MORLELEIIOD) Seca tale a wens alee ire 044 
NOS Segoe Rane ae eae OR 1.00 


Note:—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted places. Three cents 
per ton extra will be paid in double shifted 
single places. 
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ScHEDULE oF CuTrrina RatTes— 
No. 5 CoLuiery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Classification. Rates effective No. 1, 
1920, under Montreal 
Agreement. 
Hand mining 
PROUUIS Poet wale Ga tete webs ck wees Sette iat .96 
Crosscut consideration up to 15 ft. 
DED FOO Unt stalarepes is cas sales oe een .43 
Overt | perioot .).5 30.0 er aie ts 45 
Pa ATS Ne Ue EE ne Cs 85 
.89 
.90 
Machine mining: 
Rooms—Undercutting on bottom..... 258 
(inteen Gre) Aves RR . 248 
Shooting and loading.............. . 662 
Machine Pillars: 
Ue SR RAULIIO Nie ete oui g5: en Aare apee 26.7 
Shooting and loading... 2.1. 0eee 71.3 


ScHEDULE OF CuTTING RatTEs— 
No. 6 CoLiLieRY 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1st, 1920 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920, 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
LAT Ac ae Tie eh sce Me 5 .e'ote: gist 90 
Machine mining: 
Rooms-undercutting......... 258 
Shooting and loading...... 662 


Cutting, shooting and load- 
ing (single places)...... 95 


Narrow Work: 


Deeps — undercutting and 

SHOOTING) peek, ens raw 
A AVOCHIE 1h. as die e)kie cu Ke A - 36.3 
{SER WORRIES le EAE RIA RAPP aN $1.09 
Headways—undercutting and 
BUA OUII es ake co's elk cl nione Pee a 68.5 
BeOS | uct toh) ane 36.5 
Rs Oe PRA et mle AAR aa $1.05 
Levels—undercutting and shoot- 

TENE sie Fert ss he CORTE oes 67.5 
AE as, overt mira emnctuiae ok: 36.5 
PRR ACY creck «See Oe Beeson, $1.04 


Notrs.—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid for double shifted 
single places. 


SCHEDULE OF CuTTINa RatTEs— 
No. 9 CoLuiery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. Ist, 
1920, under Montreal Agreement. 
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Rates effective 

Nov. Ist, 1920, 

under Montreal 
Agrement 


5’ to 5’6”” Over 
inclusive 5/’6” 
ROOMS Faw AME sins ceasrorode wrotedenl acs SEM 


1.00. .97 

Crosscut consideration: 
Upmenl sitipertO0t., 4.606% .46 .46 
Over 15it. per soot... ances | a9) .55 
PE Yoh A! < ROE LOE Seg nM ew Oe .95 .92 


Machine Mining: 
Rooms-undercutting— 
Cutting on bottom "5. 
Cutting in.centre > 3.".'.' 0. )28 
Shooting and loading coal cut 
OMCbottom. .\ "5 ..<.-.. sanihs eee 61.7 
Shooting and loading coal cut 
TO SCCRELE. AL iene t ene cere ad 64 
Cutting, shooting and loading 
(single placesyis. Sores. os fae 98 


Narrow Work: 
Deeps— undercut- 
aw. a 


Classification 


Hand Mining: 


58.8 


10." 


Headway— under- 
cutting and 
shootitig. 3.4" TOGh ele a 

(Ol OO .2 


1 AO ot 


.84 
.35 
1.05 1.19 
Levels—u nder- 

cutting and 

shooting... 5.4 
Losdiage oan as 
A OUALt ren T ee Cerca 


.86 69.8 83.4 
35.2 .37 33.9 34.6 
$1.09 $1.23 $1.03 $1.18 


Notr.—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shift single places. 3c. extra 
will be paid in double shifted single places. 

Where coal is under 5ft. or over 6’ 6” on height 
an increase or decrease respectively of 5c. per 
ton for the whole operation of cutting, shooting 
and loading will be paid, and the other contract 
rates will be proportionately increased or 
decreased. 


SCHEDULE oF CurtTina RatEes— 
No. 10 CoLurery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. Ist, 
1920, under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
Machine Mining: 
Undercutting......... 3.04 
TOUT heer etree... 5 2.00 
3’ BUY MA 
3/5” 3/114’ and over 
Shooting and loading.... 69.2 .65 60.8 
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Narrow Work........... 12 feet 20 feet 
CED SI Cale BSR. Stee 1.15 1.06 

PICHOWAYouces 5 Gs su ts 1.11 1.04 
Ley 61s SF oii hiis: che ae a Stata f 1.01 

Pushing: 
Up to%%00"..): SO, A 23 ~=sper ton 
Prony 100’ to®200’F Ps 79 a 
Fron 200 t0:300". 52355044 TSP SIP TA 
Hrom: S00" 16400 osu jw. LO Ieann 
Over 400”... .; ba. gente 28 Ae 


Notr.—Rooms are to be not less than 20ft. 
Wag or over 23ft. and are to be undercut 5 feet 
eep 


SCHEDULE oF CuTTiInc RatTEs— 
No. 11 Co.Luiery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1st, 1920 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 

Nov. Ist, 1920, 

under Montreal 
Agreement 

-4’ and over Under 4’ 


* Classification 


Machine Mining: 


Rooms—Undercutting......... 19.6 yy Mest 
pil NADN S yaaa ING Rebeleey Apt hate 13 14.9 
Shooting and loading. .61.4 61.4 

Narrow work: 

PCS ee doe ace aus aves 1.09 1.14 
ESIC Tea 8 i i cea E TD 1.09 1.14 

Pushing: 

Ep B0atO0! ictus ost faci» is .023 per ton 
POO UO DOO wre 'cty oe 5g os .079 

Prone 2006p 300! 30. bos a ETN be 
Proms00Tto 400/20). faa. 4a alOle ~" 
VC LM ec | cats aieeaee » ool Fi tod Ge 


Notrt.—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid to double shifted 
single places. 


SCHEDULE OF CuTTING RaTEes— 
No. 12 CoLuiery 
Rates in force since 1st Jan., 1920, and cor- 
responding rates under Montreal Agreement. 
Rates effective 


Classification Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal 
Agreement. 
PETG IMEI oe cia s ao Sk 1.04 
LEC aie paaer etter Ait 
Crosscut consideration: 
Up ta 1bit: per foot." 4 on. . 46 
Over Tite per 100k... ane > .55 
PATE eat MP ee ee ee .90 
Machine Mining: 
Rooms—Undercutting....... 26.1 


Shooting & Loading .57.9 
Crosscut consideration per ton 
in addition to room rates paid 
to shooters and loaders...... 10. 
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Narrow Work: 
Deeps—Undercutting and 
BOOGIE, lan ene ce. 67.4 
Loading’ Vs tit phate. 38.8 
Motalee” ch omiuist $1.06 
Headways: 
Undercutting and shooting. .65.5 
ASAIN hee re Sok BP fay 35.5 
OUR er see Mette he. ahaa aw! 2 $1.01 
Levels: 
Undercutting and shooting. . .65.5 
NACIiNg Use baey E Ot 306 
BE Olea he Near fuece g Meek $1.01 
Sinking Balances: 
Undercutting ane shooting. . 66.5 
PPR OP ee as boy 36.5 
(CS Rs aap an ea $1.03 
Pushing: 
Wie WOO TG, sak lo ee. .02 per ton 
From 1.00.10: 200". 0... 66 A. 1 maaan 
From 200% to 300). cata Bi ene ii ge | 
Prom i300" to 400", os. oes 1) eras ales 
ower AEE St oe ee Ree ad 


Note: The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid in double shifted 
single places. 


SCHEDULE oF CurTine Ratrs— 
No. 14 Co.uiery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


- Rates effective 


Classification Noy. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal 
Agreement. 
Hand Mining: 
GOODS). eee OM, RO 7 Le 1.04 
Crosscut consideration: 
Up tovlart; per ton: vr 2. .46 
Over 15ft*\per-tons.2... 3. .55 
Ua Wa ea daha ih MASE ea A Rg .90 
Machine Mining: 
Rooms: undercutting. ...... 26.1 


shooting and loading. .57.9 
Crosscut consideraton per ton 
in addition to room rates paid 
to shooters and loaders...... 10. 


Narrow Work: 


Deeps—undercutting and 
BHOOEINENe Stace neon © 67.4 

Te BAIN ai ve ere cote 38.6 

LOC deat. <taueroustatly «ra bs 1.06 
Headways— 

Undercutting and shooting ..65.5 

DOS Bh, GOO BOLT. Re 35.5 

Totaly o.0c05 45 2 haeeteree A Lh 1.01 
Levels: 

Undercutting and shooting ..65.5 

TORU EMA ae. easd. reatts a9) 

ESM A DEY :2 his baie ies ear # ual 1.01 


Sinking Balances: 
Undercutting and shooting...66.5 
3 
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Pushing: 
EG EO Tee ae | 2.3 per ton 
From 100 toZ00 (toe. iat sc eee 
Prom 200 t0:300 ft. oko cil... TS.25 okt ese 
OPO OU OuAUO Lbs... ote inavet PO es 
Giver eho: ton fae le 28.1 aun 


Note: The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid in double shifted 
single places. 


SCHEDULE oF CuTTina RATES 
No. 15 CoLurery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. A, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 
Rates effective 


Classification Nov. 1, 1920, 
under Montreal 
Agreement. 
Hand Mining: 
BE OOMAS Fit siulocwiss ecm pts AAC 1.06 
Crosscut consideration: 
Up to 15 ft. per foot...... 44 
Over 15 ft per foot........ .53 
Pilkiree |. eecren | UTA. Seo .95 
Machine Mining: 
Rooms—Undercutting....... 29.2 


Shooting and loading 60.8 
Crosscut consideration per ton 
in addition to room rates paid 
to shooters and loaders...... .10 
Narrow Work: 


Deeps—Undercutting and 
OotIng Jautane A. ft 75.6 
DUG S 2 EMO RAE A 38.4 
WOuael a aes Witte. Bek s 1.14 
Levels: 
Undercutting and shooting .73.7 
Te AA Sa 4)" sa Bwyis Sealed 36.3 
fOr es Ne nen as! tes Vaan TAO 
Sinking Balance: 
Undercutting and shooting. ..75.7 
POR aes aur are ae tetas 35.3 
a Ey ele ree iia cits waste 1 AO ake 
Pushing; 


Up to 100 it. per ton.......... 

From 100’ to 200’ per ton.... 7. 

Brom 2007 to: 300" per ton...).. 1lavpy witt fF 

From 300’ to 400’ per ton....19.1 ‘ * 

Rrom)400' per ton’ ys ck. Aoi | Wh ade 

Notr: The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. 3c. 
per ton extra will be paid to double shifted 
single places. 


2.3¢ per ton 
7p 9 (a3 6e 


SCHEDULE oF CurTTiING RaTsEs 
No. 16 Couutery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1st, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 

Rates effective 

Nov. Ist, 1920 


Classification under Montrea i 
Agreement 
Hand Mining: 
OOS -ol Aeeil ce cei eal ae 


1.06 
Crosscut consideration: : ; 
Up to 1sttper foots... 0. 0 2: : .44 
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Over: Sit, per foot. s..° ./.. 00 .53 
Baars aR OE eases a .95 
Machine Mining: 

Rooms—Undercutting....... 

Shooting and loading........ 
Crosscut consideration: 

Per ton in addition to room 

rates paid to shooters and 
PODS Fic We aies wii Sue yo 10. 


Narrow work: 
Deeps—Undercutting and 


shooting. HIP ec Lays 75.6 
Loadihigsed: samdwead, ery iar 38.4 
Dotalombas ekiak sea baw. ot 1.14 

Headways: 
Undercutting and shooting. 73.7. 
Loading ib: Meyer |. St. 8 36.3 
Total nck Speen het cake 1.10 
Levels: 
Undercutting and shooting... 73.7 
Loading: ...... aaah, | 36.3 
Total ene AA, Fee 1.10 
Sinking Balances: 
Undercutting and shooting... 75.7 
PAAR eo ce ntalte sae 36.3 
DGG OMEN hi aig. © Bee ala eats aks Lai 
Pushing: 
Up to 100ft. per tom. 25... .. 2.3c. per ton 
From 100 to 200’ perton.... 7.9c. ‘ 
From 200 to 300’ per ton.... 13.5c. “ 
From 300 to 400’ perton.... 19.1c. “ 
PCO be oss cc! Selena oie Hee ZOVLETMES 


Nots.—The above narrow ‘work rates apply 
to single shifted single places. Three cents per 
ton extra will be paid to double shifted single 
places. 


SCHEDULE oF CuTTING RATES 
No. 21 Coniiery — 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. Ist, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920 ‘ 


Classification under Montrea 
Agreement 

Hand Mining: | 

FRGG TS etn aeamee. Nene eeuaney ee 1.02 

Pita rere eae eee .95 
Machine Mining: 

Rooms—Undercutting....... 15.3 

PTW In eee is | hcsearr trent dk 10eg 

Shooting and loading........ 60 
Pushing: 

Up to 100 ft. per foot....... 2.36. per, ton, 

From 100 to 200’ perton.... 7.9c. 

From 200 to 300’ per ton.... 138.5c. “ 

From 300 to 400’ perton.... 19.1c.  ‘ 

Over 400 ft. per ton......... ORL Cee 
Narrow Work: 

Deeps—Undercutting....... 21. 

TROT BIDG os dt Angeioas ic heen eee 14.4 

Shooting and loading........ 68.6 | 

GN Me cee te anette MBG f 1.04 
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SCHEDULE OF CUTTING RaTES— 
No. 2 CoLurery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1st, 1920, 
1921. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920, 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
Hand Mining: 
TROOEIGS Ment. Siigl be atlininn bie 102, 
PEST Ri, AR tek SEA. 0b “acid .95 
Machine Mining: 
Rooms—Undercutting....... 15.6 
PCIE ae, tee pe ake wok visa 10.4 
Shooting and loading........ 60 
Narrow Work: 
Deeps—Undercutting........ 21 
Brel patigheey vers). QR Vy! 14.4 
Shooting and loading........ 68.6 
SDOpR IRAs he ENG, AAS 1.04 
Pushing: 


Up to 100.ft. per ton... ...... 2730) per ton 
¢ 


From 100’ to 200’ per ton.... 7.9e. 

Prom, 20076 .500' per ton...) 15: be. 418) 
From 300’ to 400’ perton.... 19.1lce. ‘“ 
Over 400’ per ton’... 550..." Jie a Copii 
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SCHEDULE oF Curting Rates— 
Dom. No.2 4 CoLutery 


Schedule of datal rates effective Nov. 1st, 1920, 
under Montreal Agreement. 


Rates effective 
Nov. Ist, 1920, 


Classification under Montreal 
Agreement 
4’ and over Under 4’ 
Rooms—undercutting... ...... L965 2207 
SSI Va PEAMMMRR Neda PIR don da ich 13 14.9 
Shooting and loading...... 61.4 61.4 
Narrow work: 
TLCACIVAY Rh TL Nar mL ane 1, O09 1 te 
bo ig 1 BR Ae CU a a fed 69 la an es 
Pushing: 
AD COR LOO! pail’ Maaco ae 4 .023c. per ton, 
EPO LOO TO: LOO) ohh wteea .079¢c i 
BE EOV. 20!) FO SOD! Suncis tage sala s135 i 
Brom B00 60 COO ae cme eho : 
VOT A) es pera tN ag i sie .281 a 


Notrre.—The above narrow work rates are 
applicable to single shifted single places. Three 
cents per ton extra will be paid to double shifted 
single places. 
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TABLE No. 5—FATAL ACCIDENTS, 1998 TO 1920. 
(Taken from the Province of Nova Scotia Department of Public Works and Mines Annual Report of 1920.) 














Nova Scotia Coat Mings 




















Fatal Per Per Per 
Accidents 1,000 1,003,000 1,030,000 
YEAR from men tons of tons of 
allcauses | employed 2240 Ibs. 2000 lbs. 
TOMS Scent 43 SO 6.82 6.09 
19095... 34 2.81 6.51 5.81 
LOLOP aA. él 2.81 5.66 5.05 
LOU ie 3 Das 5.79 Ondia 
LOI. 34 2.56 4.99 4 45 
1913.. 48 Stacy! 6. 66 5.95 
LON ARTS eo Od 2508 5.28 4.7] 
9s 41 7 6.48 5.74 
TOLG Hee 29 2.65 4.46 3.98 
Ole wees 87 8.41 14,99 13.38 
POSSE. 122 ViN77 23517 20.68 
TOLO ees * 20 1.86 3.99 3.56 
O20 sarees 26 2.30 4.57 4.08 
Average... 3.89 7.64 6.82 











|  Unrrep States Coan Mrnzs. 


—— ———— | —. 

















Propuction Per Man. Per Per Production 
—_ | ——_————— 1,000 1,000,000 Per man 
Tons of Tons of men tons of tons of 

2240 Ibs. 2000 lbs. employed 2090 Ibs. | 2000 Ibs. 
A487 545 3.64 6.05 603 
487 545 4 00 5.79 691 
490§ 558 3.98 5.66 692 
494 553 ante 5.48 681 
511 572 SPA) 4.4] 739 
527 590 aude 4.89 762 
479 536 Sou 4.81 686 
508 569 3.09 AST | 675 
594 665 3.03 Bye 73) 723 
561 « 628 Soo 4.14 860 
508 569 3.89 Bee 900 
467 523 3.02 4.24 712 
508. 563 aay Behe 
509 570 3.47 4.78 727 











Including 65 fatal accidents caused by explosion in No. 12 Mine (Dominion Coa] Co.) July 25th, 1917. 
In luding 88 fatal accidents caused by explosion in Allan Mine, Acadia Coal Company, Ltd., January 28rd, 1918. 


The following statement was read and 
filed with the Board by Mr. Angus 
McPhee. 


I wish to have a word to say in regard to 
the situation at Sydney Mines. In order to do 


so I will have to go back to the time that the 
Patterson Board sat in Sydney Mines. The 
wages of the lower paid men was $2.80 over 
ground, and there was an awful difference of 
rates. We got increased to $3.68, but the 
proposed reduction makes surface labor $2.35, 
underground $2.45. 
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Between all classes of labour, in placing our 
case before that Board, we tried to get our 
rates levelled up to that of the men on the 
south side of Sydney Harbor. The Board did 
not give us that levelling up. What they gave 
was a small increase of wages. The miners 
of Princess Colliery were very low, their 
tonnage rate was about 80c. The Board gave 
them an increase, and with the increase of 
the Montreal Agreement, brought them up 
to $1.15, and the reduction put into effect by 
the Company would bring them down to 79c. 
or the average below $4.29 a day. The pick 
miners’ wages in the Florence Colliery on the 
same seam was $1.05. With the cut in wages 
of all the rates that I present to your Board, 
you can realize the hardship the mine workers 
in the District of Sydney Mines will. be up 
- against. 


In the Jubilee and Princess Collieries, the 
contract men in these mines got no increase of 
wages, but come under the proposed reduction. 
The reason given by the Company at that time 
was the low _ production per man. 
The production cited by the Company was 0.96 
tons per man per day. The Board recommended 
that as output increased, Companies’ officials 
meet representatives of the men and make ad- 
justments until Sydney Mines’ rates were 
equal to others. The production per man in 
Sydney Mines is nearly two tons per man at 
the present time. 


I also want to bring to your attention the 
housing conditions. I would like to refer you 
to the Royal Commission’s report on them, and 
there are other conditions I would like to in- 
form you about. The lights in the Florence 
mine are very bad; the men desire to get a 
new and modern electric lamp. Further, the 
walk to the coal face in this mine absorbs 
about one hour or more of the men’s time 
going to the working face, and I would ask 
your Board to recommend that riding rakes be 
installed. 


The following statement was read and 
filed with the Board by Mr. F. P. Hana- 
way: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Board: 
Inasmuch as prices of coal and cost of produc- 
tion relative to mining in the United States 
have entered into the controversy existing in 
District 26 of Canada between the represen- 
tatives of the miners and the operators’ re- 
presentatives herein I desire to submit for 
your information and consideration some of 
the reduced rates now being paid in the non- 
union fields of the United States. 


COKE REGION U. S. ‘STEEL. 


Some of the statements made by Mr. Me- 
Dougall relative to competition from U. S. 
coal in the Montreal market should be taken 
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as inaccurate by this Board until such time as 
he can show the existing freight rates to the 
Canadian border from the large producing 
fields that he has in mind. The largest. non- 
union district in the United States is located 
in Fayette, County Pennsylvania, where there 
are employed approximately 40,000 men in and 
around the mines. The operations are owned 
by the U. 8S. Steel Co..and most all coal mined 
is converted into coke, the freight rates from 
this field to any point in Canada would be so 
great, added to the cost of production and 
cost of conversion into coke, that its cost to the 
consumer would be so high that its use would 
be prohibitive. Hence the production of either 
coal or coke within the Dominion would have 
nothing to fear from a competitive standpoint. 
I desire to say in connection with this matter 
that the percentage of operating time of this 
particular company during 1921, does not ap- 
proximate more than 50 to 55 per cent. The 
statement of Mr. McDougall notwithstanding, 
I have the scale of wages paid to its em- 
ployees by this same Company which I will 
submit to this Board in connection with this 
statement. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 


There are approximately 18,000 or 20,000 
men employed in this county, none of whom 
belong to the miners’ organization. The pro- 
duction from this field properly goes to Phila- 
delphia, New York and other eastern coal con- 
suming cities on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the cost of transportation into your Canadian 
markets added to the cost of production and 
conversion to coke render such a condition un- 
likely as a considerable tonnage in this field 
is converted into coke, the balance being mostly 
used for gas making and by-product purposes. 
I also desire to submit the scale of prices as 
paid in this field for your consideration. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE NON-UNION 
FIELDS. 


The number of men employed in and around 
the mines in these fields approximate 25,000 
men and have been repeatedly reduced to a point 
that the operator in this territory admits that 
the prices paid will not permit the miner more 
than a bare existence by working nine hours 
per day. These fields are so remote from your 
Canadian markets that it takes a wonderful 
stretch of imagination to even think of their 
competing at all. 

The infamous Logan County field, without 
any comment I submit the scale of prices paid 
in that field, along with prices paid in Eastern 
Kentucky. 

I desire to draw the attention of this Board 
to the fact that prices paid for labour and 
tonnage rates in these coal fields are entirely 
arbitrary, and the miner or labourer does not 
have any say as to prices or working condi- 
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tions that he has to labour under. You will 
note that the prices paid in the first two dis- 
tricts mentioned after two reductions are nearly 
as high as the peak prices for day labour in 
District No. 26 and the rates now being paid in 
Kentucky and Tennessee and even Logan 
County, W. Virginia, are much in excess of 
the proposed reduced rates as offered by the 
coal corporation of District No. 26. I will 
leave this matter to the judgment of your 
Board as to the justice of such a backward and 
reactionary proposition. 


CONCLUSION. 


I desire to say that the reasons given for the! 
proposed reduction by representatives of the 
companies are as follows: First, a reduction 
in the cost of living has taken place. Second, 
cheap coal imported from the United States. 
Third, the necessity of paying profits to the 
stockholders .who hold stocks in the so-called 
corporation. To the first reason we have never 
been satisfied with a mere existence as the re- 
sult of our labour, such as is implied by the 
companies as stating that wages should come 
down for the reason that living costs have 
declined. The aim and desire of the men is 
not a mere sustenance level or to meet a family 
budget that does not take into consideration 
the saving of a sufficient amount from his 
earnings that will provide for him and his wife 
in the evening of their lives. The miner and 
his family are entitled to some happiness and 
some pleasure in life and are worthy of some- 
thing more than enough food to produce pro- 
fits for those who do not toil. We contend 
that the happiness and welfare of the men, 
women, and children of this great Province 
are or should be of more concern to this Board 
than the payment of dividends to shareholders 
in any industrial concern, \and we also believe 
that if the time does ever°come when the pros- 
perity of the miner or the security of indus- 
trial enterprise is jeopardized by cheap com- 
modities imported from the United States, 
then it will become the duty of the citizens to 
see that the Federal Parliament protect both 
the worker and the industry. We believe that 
we have shown good reasons to this Board 
why the wages of the miner should at this 
time remain as they are. To reduce the wages 
of the miner at this time means that every 
other craft will have to suffer a like reduction 
in wages, which will, without doubt, decrease 
the purchasing power of the man and woman 
who toils, thereby reflecting its baneful in- 
fluence on every man and woman in the Pro- 
vince, as it is a well-known historical fact that 
a nation whose toilers are not prosperous and 
reasonably contented is indeed poor. We 
hope that this Board will weigh well these 
matters as the whole question at issue is, shall 
the worker be consigned to a bare sustenance, 
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a mere existence, not more than two weeks 
from hunger and starvation; or shall the pro- 
fits of this Corporation be guaranteed in 
order that some shall live in ease and comfort 
through profits realized from an industry that 
they have at no time been a factor in its 
productivity. 


Statement filed by Mr. W. P. Delaney 
on behalf of the Employees. 


The question which I wish to raise this 
morning is in reference to certain employees 
being excluded from future contracts. This 
I understand applies to men employed at 
machine shop, section men, power house em- 
ployees. Mr. McDougall on being questioned 
stated that power house employees at dif- 
ferent collieries would not be affected but 
thought the exclusion would apply to the 
central power house at New Aberdeen. I 
wish to state that these men were always 
included in our negotiations with the Com- 
pany and we feel that although the num- 
ber of men affected would not exceed 300 we 
feel that it is taking a right from these 
men which they have always had. 


The statement was submitted by repre- 
sentatives of Dominion Coal Company that 
the men employed at machine shop at Glace 
Bay and section men on the 8S. & L. Railway 
were granted the McAdoo Award when the in- 
crease under the McKinnon Award were being 
granted. I wish to point out that this state- 
ment is misleading. During the negotiations 
which went on at that time the representa- 
tives of the Dominion Coal Co., met our- 
selves and a committee from the Glace Bay 
machine shop employees and section men, 
the argument was put forth that the rates 
granted under the McAdoo Award should ap- 
ply to the Glace Bay shop and the S. & L. 
Railway section men, which if granted would 
have meant retroactive money to these men 
in some cases to the extent of upwards of 
$200. The officials of the Dominion Coal 
Co. refused to agree to any such proposition 
but stated that they were willing to sit down 
and negotiate rates for these employees as 
was the case when negotiating at the col- 
lieries. This was done and after considerable 
time rates were agreed to which were after- 
wards accepted by the employees. The men 
did not get the McAdoo rates, but the argu- 
ment is put forth by the D. C. Company 
officials that on account of these men getting 
the McAdoo Award they should be excluded 
from the miners’ future contracts. 


Mr. Baxter in his remarks a day or two 
ago referred to the loss in wages to the em- . 
ployees of the companies involved. Mr. 
Baxter estimated 6,000 employees at $1.50 
per day reduction.. Although the loss of 
$1.50 per day to each employee is a conserva- 
tive estimate, the number of employees is 
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far too low. A conservative estimate of the 
three companies involved in this dispute would 
be approximately 9,500 employees. Basing the 
average working month for 1922 at 20 days, 
which we think at the present would be a 
fair estimate, it would entail a loss to the 
workingmen for 1922 of $38,420,000. 


One item which has not been taken into 
consideration at the present time in regard 
to the cost of production is the large amount 
of construction work which is going on today 
at some of the collieries of the Dominion 
Coal Company. This work which consists of 
extraordinary repairs to deeps and air courses 
is largely responsible for the high cost of 
production for this Company. This work al- 
though necessary has had this effect owing 
to the fact that there is no output of coal 
from these places; consequently the work 
can be considered a dead loss. 


In reference to the banking of coal we 
feel that the Company would not be able to 
bank any more than one-third of its output. 
The Company are today working what they 
term live mines and the output from these 
mines is being shipped. If as the Company 
states the selling price for coal banked de- 
pends entirely upon prices to be obtained six 
months hence, then we submit that this would 
only apply to one-third of the output, and 
does not justify the sweeping reduction which 
has been put into effect. 


Mr. D. H. McDougall read a prepared 
Statement, and then filed it with the 
Board. Below is the Statement in part. 


StuDy OF THE REASONS COMPELLING THE 
DOMINION CoAL COMPANY TO REDUCE THE 
ScALE OF WAGES TO MINE EMPLOYEES UPON 
THE EXPIRATION OF THE MONTREAL AGREE- 
MENT. 


The situation of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany must be considered under two heads, 
namely : 


a. Temporary and world-wide trade condi- 
tions, arising out of the war. 

b. Permanent and local conditions inher- 
ent in the situation of the Company’s 
collieries and markets. 


Temporary and world-wide conditions which 
made it possible to pay the wages ealled for 
by the Montreal Agreement, and which now re- 
quire a reduction in wages, are as follows:— 


Conditions Making High Wage Rates Possible. 
a. The rise in commodity prices (or de- 


creased purchasing value of money) 
necessitating larger expenditures for 
goods of all kinds, when compared 


with pre-war prices. 
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This is usually referred to as ‘‘in- 
flation’’ and it is necessarily accom- 
panied by increased cost of living and 
higher rates of wages. 

b. Higher selling prices for coal, the com- 
modity which the Company produces. 
and sells, and out of which it pays 
wages. 

c. Decrease in the coal production of the 
world, due to army drafts; opening 
up the European market to Nova Sco- 
tia, at good prices, for the first time. 


d. Heavy demand for steel goods, taking 
a large proportion of the Company’s 
coal output for steel-making purposes. 

e. Unusual demand for steamship’s bunk- 
ers at Nova Scotia ports, and supply- 
ing of cargo coal to vessels calling at 
these ports. 


Conditions now requiring Reduction of Wage 
Rates. 


a. The fall in commodity prices (or in- 
creased purchasing power of money) 
enabling the purchase of all classes of 
goods and smaller expenditures of 
money when compared with war-time 
prices. 

This is the process of ‘deflation’? 
and it is accompanied by decreased 
cost of living, requiring and permit- 
ting only lower rates of wages. 

b. Constant lowering of the selling prices. 
of coal, which, being a commodity, 
must follow the general trend. 


c. Increase in the coal production of the 
world, caused by industrial restoration 
in Europe, closing this market to Nova. 
Scotia coal, at our present cost of coal 
mining. 

d. Entire lack of demand for steel goods, 
reducing greatly the proportion of coal 
used in steel-making. 

e. Decreased call for ship’s bunkers at 
Nova Scotian ports and entire cancel- 
lation of cargo business at these ports. 

f. Increased pressure of United States: 
competition in the whole of Eastern 
Canada, due to excess of coal supply 
over demand in the United States. 


The permanent and local conditions in the 
coal industry in Nova Scotia have always been 
recognized as very difficult, and as not per- 
mitting competition with United States coal 
without protection by customs import duties, 
and the payment of a lower scale of wages: 
than that of competitive coal fields in the 
United States. 

This permanent limitation of the Nova Sco- 
tia field was recognized by the International 
officers of the United Mine Workers in 
the negotiations which led to the ex- 
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tension of the organization into Nova Sco- 
tia, who so assured the coal companies at a 
joint meeting held in the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, 14th January, 1919, attended by re- 
presentatives of the Department of Labour, 
the coal operators of Nova Scotia, the Execu- 
tive of the Amalgamated Mine Workers of 
Nova Scotia, International officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
Fuel Controller; a sub-Committee brought in 
the following terms of understanding on which 
the United Mine Workers extended its juris- 
diction to Nova Scotia; 


After having had the assurance of the 
Executive of the Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers of Nova Scotia, and the Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labour, con- 


firming the statements made in Montreal by: 


Mr. Harlin of the United Mine Workers— 


That the desire of the Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia, to have the United 
Mine Workers of America extend its juris- 
diction to Nova Scotia, does not arise from 
any intention to make the wage rates and 
working conditions of Nova Scotia conform 
to those obtaining in the other districts of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


That the local districts will receive com- 
plete autonomy. 


That the limitations of Nova Scotia in 
regard to outside competition in the sale of 
coal are recognized by the incoming United 
Mine Workers of America, and will always 
be borne in mind in the future. 


The operators agree to the proposed ex- 
tension of the United Mine Workers of 
America into Nova Scotia if that should be 
the wish of the majority of the mine work- 
ers. ° 


All subsequent negotiations and contracts 
have been made upon this original under- 
standing. 


This limitation of the competitive ability of 
the Nova Scotia coal industry consists in the 
ability of the coal operators of the United 
States to mine coal at a cost which is very 
much lower than is possible in Nova Scotia, 
said ability arising from more favourable 
physical conditions of mining. There is no 
method by which this superiority of the United 
States coal operator can be overcome, and 
Nova Scotia’s disability in this respect must 
and has been generally recognized. 


The pressure of American competition in 
coal was never more serious than at this time, 
because United States coal mines were never 
so highly developed for output as they are 
now. 


In recent years in addition to the temporary 
world-wide conditions of money inflation, pre- 
viously referred to, the producer of coal in 


Nova Scotia has had the benefit of certain 
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temporary conditions that have tended to in- 
crease the cost of imported coal, and to afford 
additional protection to Nova Scotia coal, over 
and above the usual customs duty, namely: 
high freight rates and exchanges losses. 

This additional protection has consisted of 
the following factors :— 


a. High freight rates to the U. S. border. 

b. Premium on New York funds, ranging 
around 12 to 15 per cent, which has to be 
paid on the pit mouth price of the coal, 
plus the freight rate to the border. 

c. Maximum wages paid to mine workers in 
the United States. 


All these conditions have undergone or are 
about to undergo drastic changes in a down- 
ward direction. 

Since the middle of the summer of 1921 ex- 
change has dropped as low as 8 per cent, and 
its tendency is certainly downwards on the 
long swing. 

A reduction of ten per cent on farm pro- 
duct’ freights was announced in November by 
the railways of the United States. 

Reduction in miners’ wages have been gen- 
eral in the United States in non-union fields, 
and average at the end of October not less 
than 30 per cent. Outside the Central Com- 
petitive District miners’ wages have returned 
to the standards of 1917, for the most part. 


With the exception of the autumn and win- 
ter of 1918, records show that at no subsequent 
or previous time has there been such a large 
stock of coal on hand at this time of the year. 
Accompanying this unprecedented condition 
of large stocks of coal on hand, is an abnorm- 
ally low rate of consumption. 

Spot-mine prices range from $1.50 to $2.00 
for run-of-mine coal. 


A substantial reduction in the rate of mine- 
workers’ wages is expected to follow the ex- 
piry of the current wages agreement with the 
United Mine Workers at the end of March, 
1922. 


The effect of this combination of factors 
upon the Montreal market will be to reduce 
the selling price of coal by from $1.50 to $2.00 
per ton from the prices current in the autumn 
of 1921. This reduction of selling price in 
Montreal will, of course, cause an identical loss 
of revenue at the pit mouth in Nova Scotia. 


The lack of demand for coal and the Com- 
pany’s inability to sell coal in face of compe- 
tition from the United States coal fields can be 
gauged from the following figures which show 
a steady decline in sales month by month dur- 
ing this year, a condition of affairs which is 
caused by heavy importations of coal from 
across the border, sold at a price the Dominion 
Coal Company cannot compete with because of 
high costs of production in its mines. 
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Dominion Coal 
in 1921 
TOS SEI, MoI A Se MET 318,740 tons 
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The Company’s inability to make coal sales 
arises from inability to meet American prices, 
-by reason of the high cost of production. The 
attached letter from a former Montreal cus- 
tomer is the best explanation of the Com- 
pany’s situation. 


The Canada Sugar Refining Company, Limited. 
Montreal, 14th November, 1921. 


Alexander Dick, Esq., 
General Sales Agent, 
Dominion Coal Co., Limited, 
112 St. James St., Montreal. 


Dear Sir: 

As you are aware, since the year 1916—that is 
to say—for a period of five years, we have not 
been able to do business with your company, 
as we had done for so many years in the past; 
this was not on account of anything except the 
one question of price, as we strongly prefer 
to deal with Canadian concerns, in purchasing 
our supplies, in every case where it is possible. 

During those years the price of Cape Breton 
coal has been at a point where it has not been 
possible for us to give them orders. 

~ Jam most anxious to renew our business deal- 
ings with you, and it is for your company to 
reduce your costs, and your profits, if necessary, 
to a point where you can compete in price with 
American coal. 

As you are aware, the price of American coal 
has been lowered, very materially, during the 
present year, and I think there is not the slightest 
doubt that next year will see it still further 
reduced, as both wages and freight rates, whieh 
are the main factors affecting it, will undoubt- 
edly come down. 

I am writing you this letter, not as much as a 
coal buyer, individually, as through my interest 
in the use of Canadian materials in place of 
American, and the consequent rectification of 
the enormous discount on Canadian currency, 
as compared with American. The discount of 
the Canadian dollar makes it necessary for us to 
pay whatever the current rate of exchange may 
be, on every pound of sugar, which we import. 
This adds very materially to the cost of our pro- 
duct in the Canadian market. 

One of the contributing factors to the pre- 
mium on American funds is undoubtedly, the 
large importations of American coal, which 
could just as well be mined in Canada, with the 
accruing benefits to the Canadian miner, which 
at present, are being handed over to his Ameri- 
can competitor. 
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It should be plain to every miner in this 
country that every ton of coal bought in the 
United States, which might have been bought 
in Canada, is a direct loss of the cost of the coal 
(to which must be added the indirect loss in the 
premium on exchange which it tends to augment), 
That American coal should be_ transported 
hundreds of miles by rail to a Virginian port, and 
thence by steamer to Montreal passing Cape 
Breton en route, should be an object lesson to 
you and your employees, which needs no com- 
ment from me. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) H. R. Drummonp, 
/ President. 


The importation of United States coal into 
Canada during 1921 has been for the nine months 
ending September as follows. The steady de- 
cline in the selling price (or declared value at the 
border) is very noticeable. 











Month of |Bituminous/Tons value} Value 
1921 imports | in dollars | per ton 
eas ees 

January...... 1,637,364! $7,578,075 $4.62 
February..... 1,148,631, 4,751,700 4.13 
March 29 72 1,401,431] 5,594,923 3.99 
ADE, te 696,017| 2,406,750 3.44 
Mays. Jeane 756,064! 2,540,662 3.35 
Tundines doen: 1,064,668} 3,694,226, 3.47 
ulycadonthe. 4 1,246,971} 4,442 698 3.56 
ANIQUSt ts. a4 at 1,298,555) 4,155,432 3.20 
September....| 1,302,200} 3,715,473 2.86 
10,551,901|$38,879,939| $3.72 








eg 


A drop of $1.50 per ton in the selling price of 
coal during the first nine months of 1921 is indi- 
cated by these figures, but during the pcriod 
from October 1st to date the drop has been still 
more severe. The selling prices of the Dominion 
Coal Company must conform to these lower 
levels, if sales are to be made. 


For the first half of 1921 the import of Ameri- 
can bituminous coal into Eastern Canada 
compares with two previous years as follows:— 








Imports of U. 8. coal Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec during (Short tons 


first half of: 
LOT cst wo phb sed «eke Sth 2. ee ote eaawa 1,403,724 
LOZ, cat aathac: asteuds hi ceca 782,774 
RO EO re AL ite Reacts eet, eek Been, os 


1,058,594 
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PF During the second half of the year coal has 
been imported into Quebec at a rate greater 
than during the first half of 1921 and sales of 
U.S. coal have been made at ports in the Mari- 
time Provinces, such as St. John, N.B., and 
Chatham, N.B., which were regarded as an 
inassailable market for Nova Scotia coal. 


INCREASES IN WAGES. 
Increases in wages during the period of rising 


prices asked by the workman, and granted by the 
company, were as follows: 





—— 








Increase | Cumulative 
over increase 
Date of increase previous | over rates 
rates of 1916 
Ist June, 1916....... 6% 6% 
Ist November, 1916.. 15.9% 22.9% 
Ist May, 1917....... 14.2% 40.6% 
Ist June, 1918....... 16.0% 63.1% 
Ist July, 1918....... 5.1% 80.0%-> 
January, 1920....... 9.0% 96.2% 
Ist November, 1920.. 12.25% 120.7% 


Individual rate increases have exceeded the 
figures above given. 

The average daily earnings of all classes of 
workmen at the Dominion Collieries have risen 
as follows:— 




















Sur- 
Year face- |Underground | Min- |Total 
men labour ing | aver- 

coal| age 

LOVE) AE STR Ole ska d- 3.06) 2.46 
LOL ly: Sey 205. sity". 3.01) 2.48 
OLB EZ DODD. Sy 8) 3.30) 2.64 
191 F262) Ve 280 . Ske 4.21} 3.35 
TORS) PSrs2) HBwG4 9h Lea 5.39) 4.25 
1919} 3.48) 3.79...... 5.65) 4.42 
1920| 4.00) 4.41...... 6.55} 5.02 
Sept., 1921) 4.47) 05.00... ... TI2285.178 





These figures indicate increases over 1914 rates 
as follows:— 


UMACeMON ) - 5.0) «3c Meee O53 140 per cent 
Underground labour............. 145 Ef 
Mininescoal ayo A Ieee ote. 136 i 


The actual individual annual earnings were 
greatly in excess of this amount. 

The difficulty of the Company’s position is 
apparent when it is stated that with an output 
reduced by 34 per cent and its productive em- 
ployees reduced by 33 per cent (the figures being, 
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of course, virtually the same) it has been neces- 
sary to carry on the payroll a force of non-pro- 
ductive employees whose numbers declined 
only by 6 per cent and rate of wages was in- 
creased by over 140 per cent. 


The effect of lower outputs, lessened indivi- 
dual productivity and increases in the rate of 
wages has been to increase the labour cost of 
production of a ton of coal since 1915 by approxi- 
mately 200 per cent. 


It has been possible to pay such additions to 
the payrolls only by passing along the cost to the 
consumer, but this is no longer possible. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Memorandum on St. Lawrence Market com- 
paring 1921 with that expected in 1922, 
as read and filed with the Board by Mr. 
D. H. McDougall. 


During the years 1912 to 1914, the Montreal 
market had been developed by the Dominion 
Coal Company to sales of almost 2,000,000 tons 
per year. 


The sales from 1912 to 1915 were as follows: 








Per cent of 
the total dis 





Year Quantity | posals of the- 
(long tons) company 
Tritt he os 1:713;2387 38% 
LI Js is ie dete geet 1,825,682 39% 
1 Eten gh a eat 1,973,422 45% 
POL 1,500,323 3214% 


During the 1921 season, the Dominion Coal 
Company has succeeded in partially regaining 
the Montreal market, and shipped 865,000 tons, 
which does not represent anything like the 
quantity of coal that could have been supplied 
to the Montreal market from the Company’s 
collieries had it been possible to effect a greater 
quantity of sales in the Montreal market. 


As to the existence of a market for bituminous 
coal in Quebec, there is no question, as at the 
close of the year 1921 approximately 3,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal from the United States 
will have been imported into the Province of 
Quebec. When normal trade conditions are 
restored and the present abnormally small 
consumption of coal in industry has been replaced 
by a normal rate of consumption, it will probably 
be found that the consumption of the province 
has been much increased during the past seven 
years and it would not be surprising to know that 
the normal usage of bituminous coal in the 
province was in the vicinity of 4,000,000 tons 
annually. 
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A fair presumption, therefore, is that if the 
Dominion Coal Company can offer coal at a 
price which will meet American competition, the 
possible sales of Dominion Coal in the Province 
of Quebec would be sufficient to keep its mines 
fully occupied when added to other customary 
sales. ; > 

The competitive delivered price of American | 
coal at Montreal during the late summer of 1921 
was about $7.65 or $7.75. At the end of the year 
coal was offered as low as $7.15 to $7.25. It is 
anticipated that the price for the summer of 
1922 will be from $5.75 to $6.25. 

Actually coal has been sold to customers in 
Montreal at prices higher than exact competi- 
tion with American prices would call for, and 
this has been possible because Nova Scotia coal 
is preferred by Quebec users for its quality and 
because Canadian consumers desire to have 
Canadian mined coal where it is possible without 
direct financial loss to themselves. 

The railway price has been keener because of 
the ability of the railways to buy and to store 
coal in larger quantities, and it is expected that 
the price which will be obtainable in the Mont- 
real market for the Company’s product in the 
summer of 1922 will be from $1.20 to $1.50 per 
ton less than the price of 1921. 


APPENDIX “B” Da 


Memorandum of the Bituminous Coal Trade of 
the United States, and the conditions which 
give rise to intermittency of employment 
among the mine workers, as read and filed 
with the Board by Mr. D. H. McDougall. 


The high wage rate paid to miners in the 
United States has come about very largely 
through the necessity to compensate for inter- 
mittency of employment. This condition is one 
that is notorious and admitted in connection with 
bituminous coal mining in the United States and 
has been made the subject of investigation by 
the United States Geological Survey. 

In a memorandum prepared by the request of 
Senator Frelinghuysen on ‘Seasonal Fluctua- 
tions in the production and Transportation of 
Bituminous Coal” it is stated that during the 
thirty years between 1890 to 1919, the bitumi- 
nous mines worked an average of only 215 days 
per year, losing on the average 93 possible work- 
ing days in each year. The cause of thispart 
time employment and their proportionate effect 
are stated in this memorandum to be as follows:— 








Average days 
lost per year 
1890 to 1919 


Reasons for idleness of 
coal mines 








Business depression........ 15 days 
Sheer over-development..... 34 “ 
Seasonal slackness of demand 44 * 
93 é 
Possible working days...... 308 “ 
Actual average worked...... 215: 
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The State of Illinois is typical in this con- 
nection, and following is a table showing the 
average da__ operations per year in the shipping 
mines of Illinois covering the period frm 1906 to 
1921: 








Average 
Year days per 
year 

LOO Stank: Mien pe at te tite acca 189 
PRS SY Me Remip pete TD Se AI Da iaNwrciea lh oA a 209 
1 QOS nics: cheer aa ARENT Lt 191 
PQUD Ss ASE. DI Bane oe eh uae Geen 189 
19100 2 WAS, ee 179 
Oh dicafeeern At. agate Ba Re 184 
191 Qaaervnted: dec ee a ee ae ew oe 176 
1943)154., .wivae 2) cpap aN 6. eee 179 
1014 Re ee eles ete ae foe 174 
1OED rnc, Cee hen tA aa Te 172 
LOT foo ecipeetranveeetos yroceers ngtrctend renee ater 185 
A) sapien asin, et Nh del) Sah) Nevin ghd 0: 215 
1b) Sa RMR AII >. fate piusbrmges CM a 230 
LOO OR. su conceb ese barca kam 192 
ps Nie: Le A AN GS CE. 176 
iho) Ws GE, ME NY LR Rey 174 








In the State of Ohio, the mines in the southern 
part of the State have been worked during 1921 
not more than 25 per cent of full time. In the 
eastern part of this State where more favourable 
conditions exist, about 50 per cent of full time 
has been worked. 


The reports of the Geological Survey show 
that the bituminous coal production of 1921 has 
so far proceeded at a rate which is not only 
below the high average of the years 1917 to 1920, 
but is below the figures of the period 1913 to 
1916. 


So far the year 1921 in point of bituminous 
production is 47,000,000 tons behind 1919 
119,000,000 tons below 1920, and 141,000,000 
tons below the high average of the War years. 
Indications are, that it may be necessary to go 
back to 1905 to find a bituminous coal produc- 
tion as low as that of 1921. 


In the Weekly Report of the Geological Survey 
of September 17, it is stated that 970 bituminous 
coal mines out of a total of 2,697 mines were 
entirely closed down. Only 180 mines out of the 
total are reported as working full time. The 
bituminous coal mines of the United States are 
not working at a rate greater than from 50 to 60 
per cent of their rated capacity. 


The depression in demand affects chiefly the 
Union Mines in the Central Competitive Field, 
and while these are reported as working only 
from 25 to 50 per cent of capacity (where not 
entirely closed down) the mines in the non-union 
fields are working from 90 to 100 per cent full 
time, a condition that is chiefly attributed to 
the difference in the wage scales of the union and 
non-union districts. 
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The absence of demand for bituminous coal is 
reflected in the low selling prices. In August and 
September, 1920, current spot prices of soft coal 
passed $9.00 per ton, and this has continuously 
and rapidly declined until in November, 1921, 
gpot-mine prices ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 
per ton for good quality of run-of-mine coal. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The ability of the Dominion Coal Company to 
pay wages depends upon its ability to sell coal. 

Coal cannot be mined and sold at a profit at 
prices prevailing and likely to prevail in 1922, 
because of the following conditions: 


Selling price of coal— 


During 1922 the Company anti- 
cipates that coal prices will be 
less than the prices of the early 
summer of 1921 by............ 
and less than the prices obtain- 
able when the Montreal Agree- 
ment was made by............. 


30 per cent 


50 per cent 


Cost of production— 


By reason of higher wages, higher 
costs of mine supplies, increased 
taxation by federal and provin- 
cial government and workmen’s 
compensation, by reason of a 
lowering of output by 30 per 
cent, by disproportion of non- 
producers employed and smaller 
number of miners, reducing effi- — 
ciency, the cost of producing coal 
has risen when compared with 
Oe ye ee a a a aril 224 per cent 


Earnings of the mine workers— 


Earnings of the employees at the 
coal mines are from 120 to 200 
per cent greater than the rates 
of 1914, and may be fairly aver- 
aged at an increase of.......... 140 per cent 


Expenses of the individual— 
The cost of living at the mines in 
Nova Scotia is between 50 and 
60 per cent above the costs of 
1914 and may be fairly averaged 


GG APR Eel a. bar msils ee. 00 per cent 


Statement filed by Mr. D. H. MeDou- 
gall on behalf of the Companies: 


Wuar 1s THE CASE OF THE}UNITED MINE 
WorKERS? 


That we are asking reduction in wages, not 
because of trade conditions but to pay dividends 
on stock. 


That our contentions as to freight rates, deli- 
vered prices in Montreal, competition with our 
coal in the Maritime Provinces at this time , are 
unproven and in the nature of guess work. 
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WHAT IS THE COMPANY’S CASE? 


We have established the following conditions :- 
Wages increased 140 per cent. 


These wages paid during a year of constantly 
falling selling prices of coal and could not have 
been paid but for the accident of the English coal 
strike—notwithstanding our earnest desire to 
keep faith with the men under the contract. 


Increase in wages given under the Montreal 
Agreement was paid to meet the increase in 
commodity prices at that time. Commodity pri- 
ces have decreased without let-up ever since. 


The Company takes its stand on the Memo- 
randum of Reasons submitted to the Board and 
is prepared to prove conclusively every state- 
ment therein. None of them have been dis- 
proved. We rest our case on the facts as pre- 
sented.’ 


The Company is unfortunate in having been 
the first large unionized coal mining company 
to be compelled to put into effect a wage reduc- 
tion following the expiry of a contract. If the 
contract had expired at a later date it would have 
coincided with or followed the general reduction 
in all coal-mining wages in North America. We 
have advices from an undoubted source that a 
30 per cent reduction is to be put into effect 
by the coal operators of Illinois on the expiration 
of the present contract and that notices are 
shortly to be posted in the Pittsburg district 
of a 40 per cent reduction effective Ist April. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s_ recent 
statement indicates heavy contemplated reduc- 
tions. In the United States coal has fallen to a 
price approximating that of 1914, and the pro- 
tection afforded to Canadian producers by the 
exchange rate is practically gone. 


The figures shown by Mr. Caye of the Grand 
Trunk in his evidence before the Fuel Committee 
indicate, when compared with present prices, 
that coal is now selling at $1.38 below the price 
of last spring and further declines are inevitable. 


In the face of a probable further fall in coal 
prices our balance sheets in the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December showed a series of 
losses greater month by month. 


All commodities are falling in price. How can 
the price of coal be maintained in Canada against 
competition from the United States when it is 
proved that this country our chief competitor, 
has developed its mines 40 per cent in excess 
of the maximum requirements of the United 
States in the war period? 


British coal has now also become an active 
competitor of our coals at our very doors and 
the tremendous reductions in wages of the 
British coal miners are notorious. 


We state that the Maritime Provinces cannot 
afford a sufficient outlet for the production of our 
coal mines unless we can get back the Montreal 
market. Unless we do this neither the Company 
nor the men can continue in their present occu- 
pations. 
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The figures we have quoted of present deli- 
vered coal prices in Montreal show that we are 
backed off the map unless wages are reduced. 


In concluding, we wish to point out that it is 
the desire of the Company to place itself in a 
position where it may accept business, in order 
to provide steady employment at the collieries. 
It has been successful in doing so for many years 
and very little unemployment has occurred 
at the collieries since 1910—with the exception 
of 1914 and the autumn of 1921. The unemploy- 
ment in 1914 was due to conditions known to you 
all. The lessened amount of work available in the 
fall of 1921 was due to the fact that business 
in this country was restricted because of the 
wages paid at the mines; and, as I have previously 
stated, it would have been very much better to 
have had a lower rate per day and more days’ 
work. This, to a very much greater extent, will 
apply to future conditions. Last year’ we were 
benefited by the English strike. In the coming 
year we feel that in the interests of all it is 
much better for the men to have a lower rate of 
wages and steady work than the higher rates of 
wages and more or less unemployment. 


STATEMENT SHowinc NumBer or Men Em- 
PLOYED AT THE Dominion, Scotia, ACADIA 
AND SPRINGHILL CoOLLIERIES DurING 








1921. 
Under | Min- 
Sur- jground} ing |Total 
face | labor | coal 
Dominion Coal 
Company, Limi- 
11276 Uae dor iad ie 914 | 2455 | 1914 | 5283 
Nova Scotia Steel 
& CoalCo., Ltd.| 322 670 | 608 | 1600 
Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited..| 290 | 469 | 392 | 1151 
Cumberland Rail- 
way & Coal Co., 
MAGGS He eer) | 323 413 354 | 1090 














1849 | 4007 | 3268 | 9124 





Nova Scotia Srenn anp Coat Company 
LIMITED . 
Statement showing number of days worked 
by each colliery for the years 1914 to 1921. 














{ 
Col- |1914/1915}1916 1917/1918)1919}1920/1921 
liery 
Prin- 
ees 234} 267} 303} 306} 297] 296) 305! 276 
or- 
Lect 229] 263} 292) 303) 292) 262) 296] 255 
ubi- 
lee 115 241} 298} 290) 249} 294) 165 
ING. J.cheduce lerdal aie. CONS, Keli capes 50} 235 
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Note:—Jubilee Mine was closed down in the 
spring of 1914 and did not open for about two 
years. 7d 
‘ No. 7 Mine is a new mine opened in the fall of 

920. 


CUMBERLAND Rattway AND CoaL Company, 
LIMITED. 
Statement showing number of days worked | 
by each colliery for the years 1914 to 1921. 











Col- 
hiery {1914/1915'1916 1917 191811919 1920 1921 


re ae ren, Mie aeons Leek Pen 








No. 2..| 288] 268) 284) 303) 295} 299) 292) 222 
IONG.GL 2 eed pte a ce oh) ad aheUO! 2OL mea 
INDO Foo) Poole eel eae aoe eee | 107| 203 




















Note:—No. 7 is a new mine opened in 1920. 


AcapiA Coat Company, Limite. 


Statement showing number of days worked 
by each colliery for the years 1914 to 1921. 








Col- | 
liery |1914 191511916 1917|1918)1919)1920)1921 


_e—<— | | | | | | | "= 


Albion.| 242} 302} 284} 298) 280 
Allan. .| 213] 143} 286) 294} 280 


Acadia 
221} 280 


ele eerloeeertoeewe 


307| 216 
303} 204 


304; 116 
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Notge:—No 3 Mine was closed down during 
the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 and re-opened 
in the spring of 1917. 

An explosion and fire occurred in the Allan 
Mine in the fall of 1914 and the mine was 
closed till mid-summer, 1915. 


Dominion Coat Company, Limrrep. 


Statement showing number of days worked 
by each colliery for years 1914 to 1921. 
































Col- { 

liery /1914/1915/1916 1917|1918 1919 1920/1922 
No. 1.| 244} 267} 296) 289) 296} 292) 293] 2712 
No. 2.) 228} 252} 302) 301] 299) 293 295] 241 
No. 4.| 207) 240) 298 299; 297) 291) 290) 225 
No. 5.| 227| 254} 295, 298) 294) 288 290) 200 
No. 6.| 219} 235) 294) 296) 295) 284, 300] 207 
No. 9.) 241} 257] 301) 301} 300 291 290} 239 
No. 10.; 216} 255) 296; 298) 291} 293 290] 200 
No. 11.| 217} 252} 295' 302]. 297} 292, 299] 199 
No. 12.| 252} 269} 301] 287| 295| 291! 267| 267 
No. 14.| 256} 273} 296) 291) 283) 283) 279} 203 
No. 16.| 228} 257] 293, 290} 293] 288; 287] 213 
No. 21.; 213} 198) 298) 298] 293) 293 299] 293 
No, 22.| 222} 271] 300; 298) 289} 296) 296} 283 
INO: 24h shit IX. elgiinir. Gerry g 302} 211 
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Statement filed by M. A. McColl on 
behalf of the Companies. 


Mr. Livingstone has referred to the desira- 
bility of the Province taking over the coal areas 
and operating them as a government proposition. 


In this connection, Sir, I would like to point 
out to you that the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, as already set out, in order to secure 
for themselves a coal mining property for the 
purpose of making use of the ore in our Wabana 
field, purchased in 1900 the mines and property 
of the General Mining Association. At this 
time they paid for the property $1,500 000 and 
borrowed the money at 5 percent. The interest 
on the same for twenty years would amount to 
- $1,500,000 additional or $3,000,000. They 
have expended in development and operations 
$4,500,000 additional. 


The total receipts from the coal mined in 
excess of the actual amount paid out for wages 
and material amount to $3,000,000, so that after 
twenty years’ operation the company has 
extracted over 12,000,000 tons of its cheapest 
and most available coal and ores, on account 
of its investment $4,500,000. 


The coal used for steel making purposes was 
in the earlier years charged at a price somewhat 
higher than could be obtained for this waste, 
slack product in the open market, and for the 
past six years it has been charged at the actual 
cost of production of run-of‘mine coal— in some 
cases as high as $7 a ton, so that you will see 
from this that the steel plant has not been fa- 
voured at the expense of the Coal Company. 


The common shareholders of the Acadia Coal 
Company (of which I am the General Manager) 
had in 1909 in their treasury the accumulated 
profits fo a number of years during which they 
had paid no dividends and which amounted to 
$750,000. As their collieries were becoming 
depleted they considered it advisable to make a 
large expenditure for the purpose of opening and 
equipping new collieries. With this in view 
they borrowed $2,000,000 at 6 per cent interest. 
Since that time no dividends have been paid 
to the shareholders as of that date; the interest 
only has been paid on the borrowed money, and 
the company now owes the Bank $400,000. In 
other words, Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
original shareholders are concerned, they would 
have been very much better off had they divided 
the $750,000 between them twelve years ago 
and given the property away. 


In regard to the contention that the Compan 7d 


is asking its workmen to accept a wage out of 
all consideration for living conditions, we might 
point out that on the Ist of February, 1921, 
a reduction went into effect at the steel plant at 
Sydney—where the men work almost next door 
to those same coal mining operatives. In order 
to produce steel at prices that would enable the 
Company to get orders, a common labour rate of 
$2.80 for a ten-hour day was agreed upon at that 
date. That rate has since been reduced to $2.50 
for a ten-hour day. The same rate was also 
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paid at the Steel Works at Trenton, and in both 
cases these employees, for the sake of endeavor- 
ing to help save the industry, were willing to 
accept the wages named rather than go entirely 
without employment. 


La 
_ We might point out further that in the lumber- 
ing industry of the Province the wage of $60 
monthly paid to woodsmen a little over a year 
ago has been reduced to from $20 to $30. 


Mr. McLachlan speaks as though this was an 
unheard of rate and unworthy of any considera- 
tion. I would point out to you, Sir, on the other 
hand, that $2.50 per day of 10 hours—or 25¢ an 
hour—is the regular rate for common labonr in 
the Province of Nova Scotia since last July. 
Were I to make invidious distinctions and bring 
up an unfair comparison, I might state that the 
rates paid in some of the municipalities during 
the summer, fall and up to the present time are 
15c per hour to commonflabour engaged in muni- 
cipal work. 


Statement; filed by Mr. A. McColl on 
behalf of the Companies. 


Previous to 18938, the coal areas on the south 
side of Sydney Harbor were owned and operated 
by a number of small competing companies. 
None of them had any considerable resources or 
surplus of capital for further development. 
The outputs were limited and while a large pro- 
portion of the product found a market in the 
Maritime provinces and Newfoundland, the 
surplus had to be disposed of on the St. Lawrence. 
Owing to competition with American coal as 
well as among the companies themselves, the 
marketing of their product in the St. Lawrence 
was most irregular and led to continual irregu- 
larity of work not only during the closed season 
of navigation but throughout the entire year. 
In 1893 these properties were consolidated by? 
the formation of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited. This company not only brought in 
a very large amount of additional capital for 
the necessary development of the mines, but 
proceeded at once to build a railway from Sydney 
to Louisburg and erected at that port a large 
coal shipping pier so that it would be in a position 
to ship coal all the year round. At its inception 
the promoters of the Company expected to find 
a large market in the New England States but in 
this regard they were disappointed as they found 
it impossible to compete with American coal 
brought by water from Newport News. They 
therefore turned to further extensions of the St. 
Lawrence trade, and as this business was only 
available during the summer months they found 
it would be necessary for the satisfactory oper- 
ation of the collieries that large quantities of coal 
should be banked during the winter. Previous 
to the consolidation the companies had banked 
small quantities of coal but found the process 
exceedingly expensive on account of the large 
amount of slack coal produced for which no 
market could be found, and this condition be-. 
came accentuated under the extended operations? 
of the Dominion Coal Company. The discovery] 
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and development of the Newfoundland iron ores 
two years after the formation of the Coal Com- 
pany offered an outlet for a large quantity of 
surplus slack if it could be proved satisfactory 
for steel making purposes. An exhaustive test 
of jthis coal was made at the blast furnace of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company at Ferrona, 
and the results proved so satisfactory that a new 
company was formed, namely, the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company, which purchased a part 
offthe iron areas owned by the Scotia Company 
and proceeded at once to erect extensive works 
on the shores of Sydney Harbor. Having 
therefore satisfactorily disposed of its slack coal, 
which in many cases had been used by the for- 
mer companies for ballasting railway tracks 
and sidings, and, in fact, frequently had to be 
dumped in the most accessible points, the Com- 
pany proceeded to develop to its utmost the 
large and increasing market in the Quebec and 
Montreal districts. This made necessary large 
expenditures for storage space and discharging 
facilities at both these points as the company 
had to be prepared to supply its customers with 
coal in winter as well as during the summer 
season. So successful was the policy adopted 
that in 1914 the total shipments to the St. 
Lawrence were two million tons or more than 
two and a quarter times the total output in 
1893, while at the same time there was found in 
the steel plant a regular customer for nearly a 
million tons of slack coal with consequent steady 
work to the men employed in the collieries. _, 


The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company} 
which originated in 1874 in a small blacksmith 
shop in the town of New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, 
extended gradually until in 1901 with a small 
blast furnace and steel plant at Ferrona and 
Trenton, by the purchase and development of 
Wabana Mines it found itself the owner of one 
of the largest iron ore deposits in the North 
American continent. Up to 1898 all the coal 
used by the company had been purchased from 
the various collieries on the mainland of Nova 
Scotia, but in that year a test made of Cape 
Breton coal proved that for the working of the 
Wabana ore the Cape Breton coals were, on 
account of their lower ash content, more suitable 
for steel making than the coals of Pictou 
or Cumberland counties. The company had 
also decided that it could not successfully operate 
unless it had a coal.mine of its own, and as satis- 
factory arrangements for a consolidation could 
not be made with the Dominion Coal Company, 
it was decided advisable to sell a portion of the 
ore areas and purchase the property of the 
General Mining Association at Sydney Mines. 
Here were erected a blast furnace and open 
hearth steel plant, new mines were opened up 
and the output of coal increased from 225,000 
to 900,000 tons annually. ] On this side of the 
harbour the seams are much thinner than on the 
south side operated by the Dominion Coal 
Company. The operations at Sydney Mines are 
much older and further extended than at Glace 
Bay. They have been, ever since taken over by 
the Scotia Compan almost entirely submarine 
and for those reasons as well owing to the thinner 
seams are probably the most expensive collieries 
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to operate in North America. It can therefore 
be easily seen that if the company wishes to sell 
its coal in competition with other mines it must 
have some advantage in the rates paid to em- 
ployees, and there has always been agreement 
and co-operation in this regard. It is true a 
new colliery was recently opened in this district 
when the demand was abnormal, but owing to 
the poor quality of the coal the operation is but 
seasonable and the cost the year through does 
not differ appreciably from that of the other 
mines of the company. While it is true that, 
as pointed out by Mr. McPhee, there has been a 
marked improvement in the tons mined per 
man over former practice, we would like to point 
out that the production is still one ton per man — 
per day below that of the mines on the other side 
of the Harbour. 


/yThe outbreak of the war, with the curtailed 
output caused by the enlistments of men from 
the working faces, the requisitioning by the 
British Government of steamers chartered by the 
company and the excessive increase in the cost 
of steamer tonnage, brought about conditions 
under which it became practically impossible 
for the companies to send coal to Montreal. 
On the other hand, the general demand for coal 
for other purposes gave a new market during the 
war for all coal that could be produced. The 
declaration of peace, while it at once brought to 
an end the demand for many commodities and a 
consequent depression in the industries producing 
them, only for a few weeks affected the coal in- 
dustry of Nova Scotia. The disturbance in that 
trade caused by the unsettled labour conditions 
in Great Britain gave an impetus to our local 
coal trade which extended into the early summer 
of 1921 and opened temporarily a market in 
Kurope and elsewhere which had not been 

available before the war. In 1921 every en- 
deavour was made to retainthe St. Lawrence 
market, but it was an uphill fight as most of the 

former customers had in the interim become 

purchasers of American coal which gave them 
good satisfaction and could be very conveniently 
landed in Montreal by rail or rail and barge. 

In fact, during the early part of 1921 contracts 
were made for large quantities of American coal 
for deliveries all through the year as at that time 
the Cape Breton companies could not compete 
with the prices offered except for such quantities 
as their own steamers could transport, as ocean 
freight rates were still too high to make new 
charters on a basis that would enable them to 
freight the coal to Montreal without a loss. 
Since the middle of last summer prices of coa 

may be said to have been not only on the down 
grade but to use a slang phrase “on the to- 
boggan.”’ Last July coal was being ésold at 
$12.00 per ton delivered in Glasgow, Scotland, 
and at higher prices in ports on the east coast of 
Europe. Coal was then worth $7.00 per ton 
f.o.b. steamer at Newport News,and you can 

now buy all the American coal you want at $4.20 
f.o.b. Newport News. Only last week 20,000 

tons of British coal was sold to the Swedish rail- 
ways at $4.75 a ton delivered in Swedish ports. 
As already stated, there is a market in the St. 
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Lawrence for 3,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
Contracts. for part of this coal are now being 
placed and further contracts will be placed in 
the near future. To secure this business will 
mean much lower prices than prevailed last 
season. If our people are willing to do as the 
workmen of our competitors have done and ac- 
cept the reductions proposed, which are nothing 
like as great as have gone into effect not only 
in other coalfields but in other industries in 
Canada, the Company is prepared to immediate- 
ly proceed to bank as much ‘coal as its facilities 
will permit, not less than 400,000 tons, which 
will provide comparatively steady work during 
the next three months, and all reasonable en- 
deavours will be made to distribute the work over 
the various collieries. If this reduction in 
wages cannot be put into effect there is no alter- 
native but to mine only such quantities of coal 
as can be disposed of without loss. 


In the mainland collieries conditions are some- 
what different and even more difficult, but we 
are satisfied that with an improvement in the 
steel trade, and if we can regain our position in 
the St. Lawrence (and it must be done this 
summer if ever), the coal thus disposed of from 
Cape Breton mines will leave a much larger 
proportion of local sales available to Acadia and 
Springhill. In any case, with the reduced costs 
thus obtained we are satisfied we can prevent the 
recurrence of the unfortunate incident which 
occurred last fall when 20,000 tons of American 
coal were landed in St. John. 


Mr. D. H. McDougall read a prepared 
statement giving what he termed an 
analysis of chief reasons submitted by 
United Mine Workers for maintaining 
old schedules. Below we quote from the 
statement. 


Mr. Baxter referred to the exclusion of certain 
classes of workmen from future wage agreements 


at the mines. 


It is proposed that the practice in other mining 
centres be followed, and that only the workmen 
at the coal mines actually engaged in the mining 
and handling of coal within the colliery limits 
shall be included in any future wage schedules. 


It is also proposed that all officials of the 
company, all clerical employees, all men on 
monthly salary; and specifically, the colliery 
engineer, assistant colliery engineer, surface 
foreman, head lampman, head stableman, head 
carpenter, head blacksmith, head stoker, coal 
inspectors, examiners, deputy overman and shot 
firers, foreman pumpman and _ underground 
machine boss should be excluded. 


Mr. Baxter has stated that the U. M. W. are 
the successors of the Provincial Workmen’s As- 
sociation in so far as the classes of workmen who 
are to be its members. 
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The correspondence at the time that the P. 
W. A. merged with Amalgamated Mine Workers 
discloses that the dues were to be collected for 
the Amalgamated Mine Workers’ Association 
provided they became incorporated as the P. 
W. A. was. They never became incorporated 
and this condition not having been fulfilled no 
agreement was ever come to with the Amalgama- 
ted Mine Workers who afterwards became 
merged in the U. M. W. 


With reference to the criticism that there is a 
differential between the wage schedule of the 
men at Sydney Mines and at Glace Bay, this 
differential has always existed, and it has been 
recognized that the more expensive mining 
conditions at Sydney Mines are to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the schedules at these 
respective places. 


Reference has been made to the wages received 
by shippers. 


Prior to the war shippers and trimmers 
worked on a tonnage basis. During the war 
when outputs decreased the shippers were put 
on a weekly wage scale which was continued 
under the Montreal Agreement. At the ex- 
piration of this agreement the shippers were 
again placed on a tonnage basis. Due consider- 
ation was given to the increases on the rates in 
existence prior to the war and the present rate 
in effect January Ist is the old rate plus the in- 
creases, minus the present decrease in wages. 


Mr. McLachlan’s address was chiefly directed 
to two matters: 


(1) complaint that under the present schedule 
common labour was receiving too small a wage; 


(2) that the sole purpose of the decrease in 
wages was to enable dividends to be paid on the 
stock of the British Empire Steel Corporation. 


Previous to the war the common labour rate 
was 16c per hour; the present rate is 2814c on 
the surface and 31)4c underground. There are 
888 men who come within these classes employed 
by the Dominion Coal Company ; of those 736 
are not marricd. Of the married men 37 have 
sons who live at home and are working. 


Much comment was made upon the wages 
paid between 1905 and 1916. It is unnecessary 
to deal with these conditions as there have been 
several Boards since 1916 which passed upon 
and settled antecedent conditions and it is 
assumed that this Board will not review what 
previous Boards have satisfactorily adjusted. 


Mr. McLachlan referred to the difference be- 
tween the wage scales for ordinary labour, in our 
coal mines and in Western Canada. It may 
first be pointed out that under the agreements 
by which the U. M. W. entered Nova Scotia it 
was expressly understood that the wages and 
conditions of work were not to conform to other 
districts in which the U. M. W. was organized. 
Recent advices are that collieries are being closed 
in Western Canada and that the men are volun- 
tarily accepting low rates of wages in order that 
they may secure employment and that the mines 
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may continue to maintain their old customers 
pending the advent of better times. Further 
we have been excluded from shipping coal to the 
European market by the remarkable fall in 
wages. In England common labour, is now re- 
duced to $1.44 from $1.68 per day and coal from 
England is now being landed in New York. 
From three to five thousand tons of English coal 
have been offered in Halifax this week at rates 
with which this company cannot compete. At 
the reduced rates paid labour in England, Welsh 
coal brought out in grain carrying ships will be a 
serious competitor of all coalsin the St. Lawrence 
market. 


With reference to the second point in Mr. 
McLachlan’s statement, that the sole object in 
reducing wages was to enable dividends to be 
paid to the shareholders of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, a complete answer is that no 
dividends have been paid, either on the second 
preference stock or on the common stock of 
that company since its organization, and trade 
conditions are such that the outlook for a divi- 
dend in the near future is not promising. 


Regarding the wages that this company pays 
its men, Mr. McLachlan correctly stated, when 
recommending the Montreal Agreement to the 
men, the wage scale existing in Nova Scotia and 
the conditions of the miners. His: speech is 
reported in the Halifax Herald of the 17th 
November, 1920, as follows:—‘“Since 1913 and 
including the proposed agreement, the wages of 
shift men in the mines of Nova Scotia had in- 
creased 145 per cent against 111 per cent in the 
United States for shift men, and 88 per cent for 
contract men. The Montreal increase is larger 
than that received by the British miners who 
recently returned to work. He declared the 
miners of Nova Scotia earned higher wages than 
the miners of the United States.” 


It may be noted, too, that all Mr. McLach- 
lan’s figures in dealing with the profits of the 
company, and his quotations from the reports 
of officers of the company are referable to times 
when trade was good and prices high. and he 
does not attempt to deal with an admittedly 
falling market and world wide depression, with 
no encouraging outlook. 


The reserve of $26,000,000 mentioned by Mr. 
McLachlan is made up of total reserves of the 
several companics entering the merger and as 
clearly shown by the individual balance sheets 
of these companies has been re-invested in 
plant and equipment. 


No fair criticism can or ought to be made 
against the establishment of the steel plant, 
particularly by friends of miners. It is sub- 
mitted to the Board that the reason that induced 
interests allied with the coal company in 1900 
to found the steel industry was because a large 
part of the product of the mines was then 
wasted and work frequently eurtailed for lack 
of a market. 


The steel plant at Sydney represents a great 
effort made by the people of Canada to establish 
@ basic industry in Nova Scotia, and during the 
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war the wisdom of its establishment was fully 
demonstrated. The coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
mills and power plants compare favourably with 
any plant in the world. 


The non-cperation of the steel plant means re- 
stricted and handicapped operations at the coal 
mines, and much of the present unemployment 
at the collieries is due to lack of business at the 
steel works. 


£Tt is well known in Nova Scotia that the true 

reason for the merger was to settle a difficult 
situation with reference to coal areas in Nova 
Scotia and ore areas in Newfoundland and owned 
by competing companies. This has been ac- 
complished.9 


Memo in reply to statement of Mr. 
Hanway. Filed by Mr. D. H. MeDou- 
gall on ibehalf of the Companies. 


OveER-DEVELOPMENT OF THE Brtuminous CoaL 
MINES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our statement that the producing capacity of 
the bituminous coal mines of the United States 
was in the vicinity of a billion tons per annum 
was made on the authority of Mr. John P. 
White. 


A study of the reasons for the irregularity in 
operation of the bituminous coal industry was 
prepared by Mr. F. G. Tryon, of the United 
States Geological Survey, in March, 1921, from 
which the following statement is extracted:— 


“In 1915 the annual capacity of the soft 
coal mines was about 675,000,000 tons. To- 
day it is certainly 800,000,000 tons and there is 
evidence pointing to a figure of 900,000,000 
TONS Mo a. The increase has been particularly 
marked during the last twelve months. It 
is not due alone to the opening of new wagon 
mines or the re-opening of old mines long 
abandoned. It means also a number of large 
new workings and heavy investments in new 
development work, new equipment and new 
mining machines at properties already es- 
tablished.” 


Mr. Edwin Ludlow, President of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, has recently 
stated the bituminous coal industry of the 
United States is developed to produce twice the 
normal consumption requirements of that 
country. 


DELIVERED Prices oF UNITED States CoAL AT 
MontREAL. 


Replying to Mr. Hanway’s statement that 
coal from Westmoreland County and the coking- 
coal regions of the neighbourhood of Pittsburg 
could not be delivered in Montreal except at 
such high prices as to render them non-com- 
petitive with Nova Scotia coal delivered at Mont- 
real, we have under date of December 28th a letter 
from Messrs. Pilling and Company, the largest 
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bituminous coal brokers in Philadelphia, offering 
us coal from the Pittsburg seam such as is or- 
dinarily used for coking purposes and giving 
14,300 B.T.U.’s at a price at the mines of $1.65 
per ton, which would cost us delivered at Mont- 
real $7.03 per ton, including freight, duty and 
premium on New York funds. We are also 
Offered by these people coal from Indiana 
County at $6.95 per ton delivered in Montreal. 


WAGE SCALES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Company has admitted in its memoran- 
‘dum that it cannot hope to pay a scale of wages 
as high as is paid in the coal fields of the United 
States, but Mr. Hanway has specifically brought 
up the fields in Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, in regard to which we desire to file a 
copy of the Coal Trade Bulletin of January 2nd, 
1922, on page 116 of which will be found the 
report of the arbitrator in the matter of an ap- 
plication of the coal owners in unionized dis- 
tricts in these states for relief from the high 
‘scale of wages called for under the Knoxville 
Agreement. 


_ The arbitrator, in deciding that wages should 
be reduced to the scale of November, 1917, made 
the following statement :— 


“Tt is claimed that the miners cannot live 
under the 1917 wage scale; it has been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that many 
thousands of them have been unable to live 
under the present wage scale because it has 
made the operation of a large number of the 
mines impossible, therefore to these the scale 
has been utterly useless, but that is not all, 
we are now confronted with the fact that 
because of the present scale all the railroad 
mines will be immediately compelled to close 
unless the present scale is reduced, and the 
further fact that some thirty mines where 
some three thousand men are employed are in 
many instances at the request of th» men 
Seal hie already working undert he 1917 
scale.” 


The common labour rate on the surface under 
pes arbitration award is reduced to $2.64 per 
ay. 


With regard to Mr. Hanway’s reference to 
Logan County and West Virginia coals, we may 
state that coal from West Virginia, among other 
‘coals, is referred to in our memorandum given 
to the Board as competing at this time directly 
with our own coal in the Maritime Provinces 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This coal is 
hauled by rail to Newport News and is shipped 
from there by water. 


FREIGHT RatTss. 


With regard to Mr. Hanway’s statement that 
freight rates cannot be reduced before next 
Autumn, would state that every effort to reduce 
freight rates on coal and mineral products is 
being made by the mining bodies in the United 


‘States, in support of which might be quoted the 
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following remarks of Mr. Morrow, Vice-President 
of the National Coal Association, taken from the 
New ‘York Times of Friday, the 20th January, 
namely :— 


“While we sincerely desire the financial 
position of the railways to be preserved,” 
said Mr. Morrow, “we feel that substantial 
reductions in bituminous coal freight rates 
are a prerequisite to the industrial and business 
revival of the United States upon which the 
prosperity of the carriers, as well as the nation 
at large, in the last analysis must depend. 
We feel that a material reduction in these 
rates would act in some degree as a stimulus 
to business and, therefore should reduce the 
operating expenses and tend to increase the 
revenues of the carrier. The facts which lead 
us to these conclusions apply with particular 
force to this basic commodity which enters 
so fully into the economic and social well- 
being of the nation. Therefore, if this com- 
mission thinks that any rate reductions are 
warranted, we specifically submit that the 
heavy nation-wide cuts in the present high 
bituminous coal freight rates should be the 
first reductions ordered ..... . . The 
freight rates,’”’ Mr. Morrow said, ‘‘had advanc- 
ed from 75 to 200 per cent or more since 1914. 
The freight charge of $150 or $200 on a car 
of coal which can be bought at the mines for 
from $50 to $100,” said Mr. Morrow, shows 
on its face the disproportion between the trans- 
portation cost and the market value of the 
commodity.” Mr. Morrow stated that 
49¥% per cent of each dollar paid for coal 
ordered by the manufacturer went to the 
operator, out of which all his costs must 
come, while 5114 per cent went to the freight 


jae? 


rate of the coal. 


McNett’s STATEMENT, 

Mr. MeNeil, in his remarks, referred to the 
sworn testimony of Mr. C. W. Caye, Purchasing 
Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway, before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Future Fuel 
Supply of Canada in April, 1921, and his state- 
ment to the effect that American coal could 
be landed in Montreal at $7.94. In July of the 
same year the Grand Trunk Railway placed 
before the Dominion Coal Company information 
to the effect that American coal could be landed 
in Montreal for $7.38, and a contract was en- 
tered into between the Dominion Coal Company 
and the Grand Trunk Railway for 150,000 tons 
of coal at that price. 


We have revised Mr. Caye’s figures to con- 
form to reduced freight rates and lessened 
amount of exchange at December, 1921; but 
permitting the price at the mines to remain the 
same, the total cost landed in Montreal on that 
basis is $7.11 per ton as against $7.94 last 
spring. 

Leaving out for the moment any change in 
the price at the mines, we have an actual re- 
duction of eighty-three cents per ton as between 
the date of Mr. Caye’s testimony and December, 
1921. 


COMMENT ON Mr. 
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If we further revise Mr. Caye’s figures and 
apply the current selling price at the mines of 
$1.75 per ton, the price would be $6.56 per ton 
landed in Montreal in December, as against 
$7.94 last spring. 


If we take Mr. Caye’s figures and apply our 
estimate of the conditions expected to govern 
prices in the spring of 1921, the estimated price 
at Montreal will be $5.59. 


We note there was handed in by the men’s 
representatives a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed in July, 1920, for the purpose 
of looking into the mining industry of Nova 
Scotia. The Commission brought in its, findings 
on the 9th September, 1920. 


This report, which was evidently prepared 
without a complete understanding of the situa- 
tion, was eventually rejected by both parties 
concerned and at a later date the operators and 
men’s representatives got together and framed 
the Montreal Agreement. 


We feel that it is not necessary to add at this 
stage that the report of the Commission was 
made at a time when great scarcity of coal pre- 
vailed in America, in Europe and all over the 
world, and a time also when the cost of living 
had just previously reached its highest peak. 
Conditions which faced the Commission are 
entirely different from those with which we are 
now dealing, and their findings—never properly 
applicable to the situation—clearly should not 
be considered in view of present conditions. 


Memo on Famity BupcGeEtT. 


The Company’s employees mostly live in a 
Company house and water rate is added to the 
rent. 


Figures for rental, light, fuel and water are 
given in the budget for one year as follows:— 


Eorise rent. 02204 yes eee $100.00 
Coali(20;tens) i aver ian 65.00 
ent Tie), we ean 25.00 
Water aguk Joie dal dee 6.50 
$196.50 


Actual average expenditures of workmen for 
these items in 1921 were as follows:— 


Hiowse Tent, ee a es $72.00 
Coal (14 tons) 200 i. oe sas 45.50 
ADDU ee Tee co as bak aie 1.50 
Waterers Magis ie) fly Secuamee ty 9.00 
$134.00 


The Company does not desire, however, to 
criticize the expenditure, but does oppose the 
inference that this class of workmen, earning 
the lowest rate, is representative of the family 


ees and expenses of their workmen as a 
whole. 


It is unfair to base the whole plea of the work- 
men upon an exceptional instance. 
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The number of men receiving the rate of $2.44 
per day is at the Dominion Mines 788 (the pre- 
vious figure was overstated by 100 men). 


These 788 men include 50 per cent of boys and: 
are classifiable as follows:— 


Under 21 years of age....... 395 
Married, me@Bisy, 3) ities due diatanate 152 
Over 21 years unmarried..... 241 

788 


Of the 152 married men 37 have boys living: 
at home and adding to the family earnings. 21 
have no dependent children and 59 are men who: 
would find much difficulty in finding employ- 
ment elsewhere if the Company did not retain 
them on its payroll. € 


Regarding the 241 unmarried men, the 
Company would point out that it requires a large 
number of additional face-workers or miners to: 
balance the other mine employees, and there is 
an opportunity for any and every able-bodied 
man to qualify for a position in the mine that will’ 
give him much higher wages, and the Company’s. 
efforts have for months past been directed to: 
Att these men to take work at the coal- 

ace, 


The average wage of all classes of men em- 
ployed at the Dominion Coal Company’s mines. 
in 1921 was $1,450. This average includes: 
men and boys and represents not alone the rate 
of earnings but the actual money taken out of 
the office. 


The following Statement was read and 
filed with the Board by Mr. J. J. Me- 
Neil. 


To my mind the case presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion outraged all rules of logic and sinned mor- 
tally against justice. 


Their main argument, if I may dignify it as. 
such, was that wages must be reduced i fthe 
Cape Breton coal operators are to meet Ameri- 
can competition in the St. Lawrence market. 
The statements with which they attempted to: 
bolster up their case in this connection, were for 
the most part mere declamation, backed by no- 
semblance of proof. In refutation of the incon- 
clusive argument they formulated anent the 
St. Lawrence markets and American competi- 
tion we have the sworn testimony of G. W. 
Caye, the purchasing agent of Grand Trunk 
Railway, to the effect that American coal 
transported from mines owned by the Grand. 
Trunk in Ohio could be landed in Montreal for 
only 7.94 without any allowance being made for 
profit. The coal of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany according to testimony given before the 
same committee was landed at Montreal for 
$8.10 with an unknown profit included, a figure 
only 16 cents higher, though coal from the 
American mines owned by the Grand Trunk 
could be landed at actual cost plus transporta- 
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tion charges. Had an allowance been made for a 
reasonable profit on the coal from the Grand 
Trunk mines in Ohio, it is certain that they 
could not have landed coal in the St. Lawrence 
market at a price to compete with, to say 
nothing of underselling, the Dominion Coal 
‘Company. 


The gloomy forebodings that the officers of 
the B. E. S. Corporation experience in reference 
to lower prices in the St. Lawrence market next 
spring are based on an assumption which is not 
only illogical but narrowly escapes being absurd. 
By dipping into the future they forecast a 
substantial reduction in American freight rates 
which will enable their American competitors 
to land their coal at Montreal cheaper than 
they could last summer. Their fallacy here 
consists in th’s, that though they predict a sub- 
stantial reduction in American freight rates, 
they postulated a continuation of our excessive 
transportation charges in Canadas. If it is a valid 
assumption to state that there will be a substan- 
tial reduction in American freight rates, surely 
it is not less valid to assume that present trans- 
portation charges both by rai! and water, which 
now adversely affect the B. E. 8S. Corporation, will 
undergo an equally substantial reduction next 
spring. Indeed the utter lack of carrying trade 
in Canada today would furnish a sound basis tor 
the contention that ships next spring can be 
chartered for ‘an old song’. 


When speaking of American competition the 
representatives of the B.E.S. Corporation 
admitted that the wages paid American miners 
are tar in excess ot those paid in the Cape Breton 
coal fields. The wage cost entering into the pro- 
duction of a ton of coal in American mines is 
therefore greater than the wage cost entering into 
the production of a ton of coal in Cape Breton. 
If therefore the B. E. S. Corporation cannot com- 
pete with American coal in the St. Lawrence 
market it isnot on account of wages. The other 
items entering into the total cost of coal in Cape 
Breton, such as “deflition(?)”, defucention’’( ?) 
administration and sales, profit, etc., must be 
greater that the same items in American mines. 
‘There therefore can be no just or satisfactory 
settlement of this matter until the production 
costs in the mines of the B. E. Corporation are 
produced. These costs were persistently called 
for by the parliamentary fuel committee last 
spring, but owing to some unfortunate and 
unexplainable difficulty in locating Mr. Gordon, 
who alone possessed the information, these 
‘costs were not obtained. I think we are fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Gordon before the Board 
now, and we may be able to get from him today 
the information which the B. E. Corporation 
defied a parliamentary committee and outraged 
public opinion to withhold. 


The contention of the Company’s represent- 
ative in reference to the cost of living would be 
highly humourous were it not dealing with such 
a serious and acute matter. Their argument that 
living costs had declined in December, 1921, to 
42 per cent above 1914, is based upon a family 
‘budget for a solitary family, to which they did 
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not even give a “local habitation or a name” 
and from calculation based upon this nameless 
family concerning which we know nothing, other 
than it is supposed to exist, they deduce the 
gratifying news that the prices of foodstuffs 
clothing and other necessaries are now but 42 
per cent higher than they were in 1914. In 
refutation of this general conclusion which they 
drew from a particular case we may confidently 
uphold the figures concerning the cost of living 
already submitted to the Board by Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan and which stand unchallenged and 
unrefuted. 


Mr. McDougall’s rebuttal was taken up prin- ' 
cipally with a defence of the so-called merger. 
I was sorry to hear such a worthy man defending 
such an unworthy cause. The inception of the 
B. E. Corporation took place according to Mr. 
McDougall “to settle a difficult situation with 
reference to coal areas in Nova Scotia and iron 
ore areas in Newfoundland owned by competing 
companies’. Although we admit that the some- 
what vexatious question involved between the 
competing companies was settled by the inclu- 
sion of those companies in the merger, yet it is 
hardly probable the English stock promoters 
would conceive and bring forth a monopolistic 
baby like the B. E. Corporation merely to settle 
the question in dispute between a few rival Cape 
Breton coal companies. But if, according to Mr. 
McDougall, the merger was formed merely to 
settle such a dispute how comes it that a white 
elephant in the shape of the Halifax Shipyards 
found its way into the merger, the expressed 
object of which was to settle a difficult situation 
in reference to submarine coal areas,in Cape 
Breton? I don’t believe that even the astute 
legal mind of my friend Mr. McInnis could find 
any connection between the Halifax Shipyards 
and the rival claims of competing companies to 
submarine coal areas in Cape Breton or iron ore 
areas in Newfoundland. But the Halifax Ship- 
yards were included and the mincrs of Cape 
Breton are to be penalized and [impoverished] to 
pay dividends upon them. It is no answer to our 
argument in this connection to state as Mr. 
McDougall did that no dividends had yet been 
paid. They may not have been paid but unless 
Mr. Mc ougall wishes to go on record as saying 
that no dividends will ever be paid, we must 
take it for granted that they will be paid at some 
future date, and paid out of the labour of the men 
working in and about. the mines controlled by 
the B. E. Corporation. } And we submit that the 
Cape Breton and Pictou County miners should 
not be bled white to pay dividends upon what 
are now practically worthless assets. ; 


Mr. McDougall’s attempted defence of the 
proposed excessive reduction to the lower paid 
class of workmen was somewhat ingenious but 
has very little to recommend it from the point 
of view of justice. He tells us that there are 888 
men in this class, and of these 736 are unmarried. 
There is a tacit admission here that is disastrous 
to Mr. McDougall’s argument. The care he 
exercised to group this particular class of labour 
into married and single shows that his conscience 
told him that the proposed rate for this class of 
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_labour was not sufficient to support a man blessed 
with a family. He therefore emphasized the fact 
that 736 of them were unmarried. That may be 
so, but the point is that each one of the 736 refer- 
red to possesses the right to be married and to 
become heads of families. This right is an actual 
right and it cannot be denied to the labourers by 
the B. E. Corporation or any other corporation 
under heaven. Because these men are single 
Mr. McDougall would desire them to work for a 
wage that will forever keep them single and deny 
them the right to marry and make homes for 
+ hemselves. 


Scotland’s great poet once said: 


“To make a happy fire-side home for weans 
and wife 


1 


A corporation that would deny this right to 
its employees, has to my mind more to examine 
than mere wage rates and competitive condi- 
tions. It needs a thorough examination of 
conscience and a new code of morality. 


1. The McKinnon award, the Patterson 
award, the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, also the Montreal Agreement, were 
frequently referred to in evidence be- 
fore the Board. Therefore to clarify the 
understanding, we think it is well to say; 
information before the Board is that the 
McKinnon award was effective January 
15th, 1920. The Patterson award, March 
Ist, 1920. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission is dated September 9th, 1920. 
And the Montreal Agreement is dated 
November 1st, 1920. 


The McKinnon and Patterson awards, 
also the Montreal Agreement, were ac- 
cepted by both parties to this dispute. 
The report, of the Royal Commission was 
rejected by the employees and the em- 
ployer. 


2. The representatives of the Com- 
panies have said to the Board they 
wished to exclude certain employees 
from their wage agreement. The re- 
presentatives of the employees object to 
this and state they have for years re- 
presented the particular employees re- 
ferred to. The Board’s answer to the 
Companies concerning this, is that the 
matter in question is not recorded in 
the application for this Board, therefore 
the Board is not required to deal with it. 
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3. On January 24th, Messrs. McCann 
and Baxter informed the Board that 
differences at Mines 2, 6 and 7 at Spring- 
hill, discussed before the Board January 
23rd, had been settled, other than the 
general difference as per notice dated 
December 19th, 1921. 


_ 4. Representatives of certain employ- 
ees claim thirty days’ notice was not 
given on new rates put into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. Mr. McDougall said the 
old rates would be paid until thirty days 
notice 1s given. 


5. The Companies did not file ie 
the Board a statement of earnings or 
cost of coal per ton f.o.b. cars or vessel 
that; we can make public, but they did 
provide such statement for the private 
information of the Board. The state- 
ment of earnings submitted covering a 
period of three months ending December 
31st, 1921, indicate the necessity for an 
immediate substantial reduction in ex- 
penses. It is the unanimous opinion 
of this Board that the cost of coal f.o.b. 
cars or vessel as shown by the statement 
iS In excess of what it should be, and 
that the spread between cost of produe- 
tion and cost to the consumer is too 
great. The Companies involved in this 
dispute do not retail coal except in the 
immediate vicinity of the mines. 


6. Up to this point in this report, the 
Board is unanimous. His Worship 
Mayor Ling dissents from recommenda- 
tion made by Mr. U. E,. Gillen, Chair- 
man, and Col. W. E. Thompson, Mem- 
ber, concerning reduction in rates of pay 
in the following paragraph, (No. 7). 
Every member of the Board sympathizes 
to the fullest extent with men who may 
be required to accept a reduction in 
wages, particularly where it means some 
hardship on the men or those dependent 
upon them; for that) reason it has been 
most difficult for any two members of 
the Board to agree. The Board was. 
repeatedly told by representatives of the 
Companies that in their opinion, if 
necessary reduction in wages were made 
so as to enable them to compete with 
foreign coal companies in our home 
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markets, the mines would be operated to 
their full capacity; if, however, the 
necessary reduction in wages was not 
made, the mines could only be operated 
sufficient to supply what coal is required 
to meet the immediate demands of the 
markets open to them. 


7. The Montreal Agreement, dated 
November 1, 1920, was the result of 
negotiations between the parties to this 
dispute and prescribed rates of pay in 
effect; until end of December, 1921. Im- 
mediately preceding the Montreal Agree- 
ment, the McKinnon Award, dated 15th 
January, 1920, was in effect; the rates 
in that award and one or more of the 
important clauses in the conditions, were 
the result of negotiations between the 
employer and employees; therefore after’ 
-eareful consideration of all evidence 
before this Board, we recommend can- 
cellation of the Montreal Agreement, the 
recreation of the McKinnon Award, same 
to be in full force and effect on and after 
January Ist, 1922, except that the wages 
of the datal men, who received $3.25 
or under per day under that award, be 
reduced 1214 per cent and that the wages 
of all other men be reduced 20 per cent. 


By way of explanation, we may say 
the datal rates under the McKinnon 
award were $3.25, under the Montreal 
Agreement $3.80, under the notice 
dated December 19th from the Com- 
panies abolishing Montreal Agreement 
and making a 25 per cent reduction on 
rates established by the McKinnon 
award, $2.44. Under this award $2.85. 
His Worship, Mayor Ling, says he will 
submit a minority report. | 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) U. E. Gren, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. KE. THompson, 
Member. 
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In the matter of the Industrial’ Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Coal 
Company, The Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, and the Acadia 
Coal Company and certain of the 
employees of those Companies, 
being miners and coal laborers, 
members of District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


To Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 


The Board appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour to enquire into the above 
named dispute, met in the Board of 
Trade Rooms, Halifax, January 16th, 
and continued in session from day to 
day until January 26th, 1922. 


Having been unable to agree with 
the findings of the other members of the 
Board, I respectfully submit this min- 
ority report. 


(1) In my opinion the wage rates 
proposed by the majority report, if 
enforced, shall condemn thousands of 
men, women, and children, engaged in 
the mining industry of Nova Scotia, to 
live in a state of semi-starvation, and 
work under a wage rate which was 
ariived at on very incomplete evidence. 


(2) The Companies did file with the 
Board a statement of earnings or cost 
of coal per ton f.o.b. cars or vessels that 
the Board could not make public, nor 
the miners’ representatives allowed to 
examine and test the truth of, by wit- 
nesses, and therefore I was unable to 
agree with the other members of the 
Board to the slaughter of the miners’ 
wage rates on such masked and unveri- 
fied testimony. 


The statement of the earnings sub- 
mitted by the Company covering the 


_ three months’ period ending Dec. 31st, 


1921, was also unverified and hidden 
from the miners’ representatives, but 
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even if true, was altogether too short a 
period covered to admit of any reason- 
able conclusion being drawn from it. 
The statement covered the most abnor- 
mal period of the Company’s operations, 
the mines working fifty per cent time 
and over-head charges continuing one 
hundred per cent, thus pushing up the 
costs to an exceptional and abnormal 
degree. 


iy (3) It is the unanimous opinion of this 
Board that the cost of coal f.o.b. cars or 
vessels as shown by the statement 
submitted by the Companies, is im 
excess of what it should be, and the 
spread between the cost of production 
and cost to the consumer is too great. 
Therefore, I dissent from the majority 
report in making sweeping reductions of 
the wage cost and thus increasing and 
widening an already dangerous and 
criminal spread between the producer 
and consumer. 


A) Almost all the other ‘‘evidence’’ 
submitted by the Companies was con- 
jecture, surmise, and guess-work, and 
not a statement of facts at all. They 
conjectured that the price of coal in 
Montreal market would be less than it 
now is, six months hence, they surmised 
that freight rates in the United States 
to the Canadian border would be lower 
in the months to come. 
that the rates of exchange between this 
country and the United States would go 
down in the future. I was unable to 
come to any conclusio: at all on sich 
guesswork evidence, and therefore dis- 
sent from the findings as outlined in the 
majority report. ; 


(5) Exhibit ‘IT’ which you will find 
attached h.reto, is a copy of page 20 of 
the Financial Statement of the Dominion 
Steel Corporat*on for the year ending 
March 31st, 1921, and was submitted 
to the Board by the representatives of 
the employees. This exhibit proves that 
the earnings of the Steel Corporation 
were $3,678,311.76. But the steel end 
of this corporation is half idle now, and 
when working under normal condition 
can, according to the evidence of the 
employers, only be made to pay when 
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coal is supplied to it from the mines at a 
rate away below market prices. I am 
strongly of the opinion that both coal 
mines and steel work should carry their 
own legitimate load of cost. 


(6) I made an earnest and sincere 
effort to agree with the other members 
of the Board to find such a solution of 
this difficult question as was likely to 
bring peace and steady employment to 
the coal industry of Nova Scotia; and 
in this connection I went even further 
in the matter of reducing wage rates 
than under other circumstances my best 
judgment would have allowed me to go. 
And as I fully believe that the majority 
report will utterly fail to bring peace 
and harmony between the employers 
and employees of the Companies affected 
I therefore respectfully submit to your 
Department and the parties directly 
affected, the following as a working 
agreement :— 


(a) That a contract be entered 
into covering the period from January 
Ist, 1922, to December 31st, 1922, 
and in the cvent of either party 
desiring a change, that the party 
desiring the change shall give thirty 
days’ notice prior to December 31st, 
1922. 


(b) That in the event of neither 
party asking for a change as above 
outlined, then the contract shall be 
continued subject to a thirty days’ 
notice from either party at the end 
of each four months period commen- 
cing January Ist, 1923. 


le) That all contract rates pre- 
vailing December 31st, 1921, be re- 
duced 14 per cent. 


(d) That a minimum rate of $3.50 
per day be established for all datal 
rates other than boys. 


(e) That bearing in mind section 
(d) that all other datal rates be re- 
duced, but not in any case more than 
55c. per day. 


(f) That all datal rates paid by the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany be made to conform to the same 
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class of rates as paid by the Dominion 
Coal Company and the Acadia Coal 
Company. 


(g) That the rules governing work- 
ing conditions be the same as those in 
the so-called Montreal Agreement. 
me (Sgd.) Jamus Lina, 


Member of Board. 


New Waterford, C.B., Jan. 26, 1922. 


PTB ti” 


DoMINION STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED AND 
CONSTITUENT COMPANIES 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1921. 


Net earnings (including interest 
on investments and surplus 
funds), after deducting all 
manufacturing, selling and 
administration expenses, and 
provision for income tax, but 
before charging sinking funds, 


depreciation and interest..... $7,212,750.71 
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Deduct—Provision for sinking 
funds, depreciation and re- 
newals ietesvel. STKe. 107 1,583,662 .22 


$5,629,088.49 


Deduct also—interest on bonds 


and debentures............. 970,776.73 


$4,658,311.76 
Less—Preference Dividends for 


year ending March 31, 1921: 
Dominion Steel Corporation, 


Dimited?®. 45: $420,000.00 
Constituent com- 
DPANIeS see & 8 7 560,000. 00 
—_—_——_—_——— 980,000. 00 
$3,678,311.76 
Add—Balance April 1, 1920..... 8,211,236.58 


$11,889,548 .34 


Deduct dividends on common 
shares of Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, at the rate 
of 6 percent perannum...... 2,226,000 .00 


$ 9,663,548. 34 


Notr.—The above is a copy of page 20 of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
Constituent Companies’ Annual Report and 
Statements for year ending March 31st, 1921. 





Agreement between the various railways, 
Canada, and certain 


PURSUANT to the recommendations 

of the interim report rendered in 
October last by the Board established 
to deal with the dispute ‘between 
various railways, members of the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, and certain 
of their employees, being engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen, yardmen 
and telegraphers, members of the several 
trades union of these classes of workers, 
negotiations ‘between the disputants 
were renewed and as a result an agree- 
ment was reached. The Board was 
composed as follows: The Honourable 
Mr. Justice F. iS. Maclennan, Messrs. 
Isaac Pitblado and David S. Campbell. 
Further procedure before this Board 


members of the Railway Association of 
of their employees 


was accordingly rendered unnecessary. 
The text of the agreement is reproduced 
in full below. 


Text of agreement 
Montreal, Jan. 16th, 1922. 


To the Honourable 
Justice F. S. Maclennan, 
Judge’s Chambers, 
Court House, 
Montreal. 
Dear Sir, 


Further conference having taken 
place between the representatives of the 
railways and the employees concerned 
in agreement executed at Montreal on 
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8th October, 1921, we take pleasure in 
sending you for your information and 
record a copy of agreement reached to- 
day, signed on behalf of the railways 
-and the various groups of employees 
concerned. 


Yours truly, 


(Sed.) W. G. CHESTER, 
For the employees. 


(Se¢d.) G. Hopes, 
For the railways. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Between the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian National Railways (including 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway), the 
Grand Trunk Railway Lines in Canada, 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway; and The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, The 
Order of Railway Conductors, The Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, and The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, repre- 
sented by a Joint Conference Committee of 
the Organizations named. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed between the above-named rail- 
way companies and their employees in engine, 
train and telegraph service, that the rates of 
pay made effective July 16th, 1921 (August 
1st, 1921, for engineers and firemen on _ the 
Grand Trunk Railway), and existing schedules 
of rules governing working conditions, shall 
continue in effect subject to thirty days’ no- 
tice, excepting where existing agreements show 
a longer period, from either the railways or 
their employees named herein, to the other. 


The terms of the agreement dated 8th Oc- 
tober, 1921, in so far as that agreement af- 
fects working conditions and the effective date 
of any changes in such working conditions, 
shall continue in effect. 


It is understood and agreed that the rates 
provided for by this agreement shall be in- 
serted. in existing schedules on the individual 
railways, party to this agreement, to govern 
the several classes of employees named here- 
in. 
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It is further understood and agreed that: 
based on the number of positions, the amount 
arrived at in the aggregate will be applied to 
adjust the rates for the same number of posi- 
tions of agents and operators, assistant agents 
and train dispatchers, respectively, on each 
General Superintendent’s District, as may be 
agreed upon mutually by the District Officers 
and representatives of the employees. For 
linemen the rates will be similarly adjusted 
between the Superintendents of Telegraphs and 
representatives of the employees. 


The decrease applying to assistant agents 
in the so-called ‘‘Tentative Agreement’’ ap- 
pears to be greater than the Wage Order which 
has been used by the railroads as a basis for 
this decrease. This matter will be adjusted 
between the managements and representatives 
of the men concerned. 





For the Railways 


(Sgd.) G. Hopes, 


For the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Toronto, Ha- 
milton & Buffalo Railway. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Hits, 


For the Canadian National 
Railways (ineluding the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway.) 


(Sgd.) C. F. NEEDHAM, 


For the Grand Trunk Railway 
System (Lines in Canada.) 





For the Employees 


(Sgd.) AsH KENNEDY, j 
For the Engineers. 


(Sgd.) Gro. K. Wark, 


For the Firemen 
and Enginemen.. 


(Sgd.) S. N. Berry, 
(Per W.G.C.) 
For the Conductors. 


(Sgd.) W. J. BABE, 
For the Trainmen. 


(Sgd.) J. M. MEIN, 
For the Telegraphers. 


(Sgd.) W. G. CHESTER, 
Chairman Conference Committee. 


Executed at Montreal, 
January 16th, 1922. 
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COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


TH Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to 
determine every three months the 
changes in the cost of living for coal 
miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or 
decreased, forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1921.* The Com- 
mission consisted of Mr. Matthew Gun- 
ness, representative of the miners; Mr. 
Tulley Boyce, representing the opera- 
tors; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour, 
Chairman. 

As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whom the majority of 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The forms contained 
the same list of groceries, provisions, 
meats, ete., that was used on previous 
occasions. The method of computing 
the changes for the period under review 
was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the 
percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be, of prices of December 
31 over September 30, for groceries, pro- 
visions, meats, ete, and to add a 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GazettE, December, 
1921, page 1477, and various preceding issues. 


further two-fifths of this increase, (or 
decrease) as an equivalent to cover 
similar increases (or decreases) in cloth- 
ing, ete. A decrease of 9.94 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to a de- 
crease In wages of 30 cents per day 
where the base rate was $3 per day, 
and 31 cents per day where the base 
rate was $3.15, the decrease in wages to 
become effective February 1, 1922, and 
to apply to all underground service, 
clerical and office employees. 


Retail price lists were received from 
general merchants and retail dealers in 
meats in the towns of Nanaimo, Lady- 
smith, Cumberland, Courtenay, South 
Wellington, Union Bay, and Cassidy. 


Sharp decreases were noted in sugar, 
prunes, soap, all flours, rolled oats, corn 
meal, sodas, lard, ham and bacon, fresh 
beef, mutton, pork and veal. Slight de- 
creases were noted in jams, molasses, 
barley, corn and roast beef, oatmeal, 
cheese, evaporated fruits and matches. 
slight increases were noted in syrup, 
dried peas, lima and small white beans, 
rice, tapioca, canned beans and tomatoes, 
vinegar, pickles, butter, tea and coffee. 
Sharp increases were noted in canned 
salmon, canned tongue, and evaporated 
milk. No changes were noted in brown 
beans, sago, canned peas and corn, 
cookies and flavouring extracts. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1 


IVE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
have been received by the Department. 
(Earlier decisions of the Board ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for No- 
vember, 1921, on pages 1359 to 13864, 
and in previous issues.) Case No. 108, 
the hearing of which had been deferred, 


has reference to the pay of assistant 
agents on the western lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. : Case No. 
111 has reference to the dismissal 
of an employee of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on the charge of drink- 
ing intoxicants. Case No. 112 relates to 
the payment of a baggageman of the 
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Grand Trunk Railway System for over- 
time at a terminal. No decision has 
yet been given in case No. 11s. Case 
114 relates to the payment of crossing 
watchmen of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company for Sunday labour. Case No. 
115 has reference to the method of pay- 
ing signal maintainers of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 


Case No. 103.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
-. way Company (Western Lines) and the 
. Order of Railway Telegraphers. . 


A controversy arose between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Western 
Lines, and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers with reference to the pay for 
assistant agents in the creation of new 
positions on the various districts. The 
company claimed that Article 28, clause 
“H?? of the telegraphers’ schedule which 
reads ‘‘The Minimum Rate for Assistant 
Agents will be $78 per month,’’ should 
be applied as it reads on all districts. 
The employees contended that the pre- 
amble of the schedule should govern in 
the matter of rates for assistant agents 
‘in new positions. 


At the suggestion of the representa- 
tives of the company and of the em- 
ployees, the Board decided that action 
be deferred pending further negotiations 
between the railway and the employees 
concerned. 


Case No. 111.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern Lines) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


A trainman on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was dismissed for violation of 
Rule G, which forbids employees drink- 
ing intoxicants. The company claimed 
that three of its officers had seen him 
and talked to him and after satisfying 
themselves that he had been drinking 
intoxicants had dismissed him from the 
service. The employee contended that 
when called to the superintendent’s of- 
fice on the day after he was charged 
with being intoxicated, he admitted: hav- 
ing had two, glasses of the ordinary tem- 
perance beer but denied having drunk 
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any intoxicants at any time that day. In 
opposition to the evidence of the com- 
pany’s officers, statements were produced 
from five witnesses who had seen and 
talked with the discharged man on that 
day denying that there was any indica- 
tion that he had been using intoxicants. 

By decision of the Board. the claim of 
the employees was denied. 


Case No. 112.—The Grand Trunk Railway 
System and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. | . 


A disagreement arose between the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the wages paid a train baggageman who 
was held in his baggage car on two oc- 
easions after reaching the end of his 
run, the first time for one hour and 
twenty-five minutes and the second time 
for one hour. The company contended 
that this employee was paid strictly in 
accordance with Article 3, Clause ‘‘B’’ 
of the schedule which reads ‘‘Trainmen 
on passenger runs shall be paid overtime 
on a speed basis of twenty miles per 
hour, computed continuously from the 
time required to report for duty until 
released at the end of last run.’’ 


The employees contended that in ac- 
eordance with Rule 11 of the Trainmen’s 
schedule this baggageman should re- 
ceive extra compensation as provided for 
by the rule for time held in the 
baggage car after his road trip had been 
completed. 

By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 114.—The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


A disagreement arose. between the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company and the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees as to the payment of 
crossing watchmen at Hamilton for Sun- 
day labour. The: company claimed the 
right to make any arrangement for tak- 
ing care of the seventh day work. It 
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held that the schedule only covered six 
days’ work and that if a regular man 
wished to work on the seventh day at 
regular rates it had the right to employ 
him. It claimed that some of the men 
requested in writing the privilege of 
working on the seventh day at pro rata 
rates, and that in complying with this 
request there had been no violation of 
the schedule. 


On behalf of the employees, it was 
claimed that that the crossing watchmen 
involved were required to work seven 
days per week for pro rata time, in viola- 
tion of a clause in the agrement which 
reads as follows: ‘‘Time and one-half 
Shall be paid for work done on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and 
Labour Day’’, except for patrolling their 
own section of track. Employees with 
this exception, shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half for Sunday work 
unless assigned a regular day per week 
off duty instead of Sunday. They fur- 
ther contended that no official or in- 
dividual employee or group of em- 
ployees had power to abrogate, amend 
or revise the agreement. They therefore 
asked that the crossing watchmen af- 
fected be allowed time and one-half for 
all Sundays worked from April 1, 1919, 
to August, 31, 1920, except such as were 
relieved from Sunday duties. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The Board decides that effective from the 
date when it was agreed and conceded be- 
tween the company and the organization that 
crossing watchmen were to be included in 
the schedule, crossing watchmen who worked 
on Sundays without being allowed one day 
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off in the week shall be paid time and one- 
half for such Sunday work. 


Case No. 115.—The Grand Trunk Railway 
System and the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


A dispute arose as to, the method of 
paying signal maintainers of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company at Toronto 
terminals. The employees contended 
that the payment of signal maintainers | 
was governed by Clause HE, Section 22 of 
Wage Agreement No. 5 between the 
Canadian Railway War Board and the 
United Brotherhood of Maintainance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. The clause provided that this 
class of service should be paid the equi- 
valent of two hundred and forty hours 
per month at the rate to which they 
might be entitled under Clauses A and 
C of this section, in lieu of any overtime 
pay which they might earn. They there- 
fore made claim for the difference in the 
rates actually received by them and those 
as established by Wage Agreements No. 
3 and No. 5, such adjustment of pay to be 
retroactive to April 1, 1919. The com- 
pany contended that the signal main- 
tainers were paid for the actual time 
worked in accordance with the schedule, 
and that they were not affected by 
Clause E of Section 22 of Wage Agree- 
ment No. 5. It was the understanding 
of the company that when this clause 
was originally entered in Wage Agree- 
ment No. 2 (Revised), it was to cover 
only the men who were regularly em- 
ployed in road service. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1922 


HE time loss on account of industrial 
disputes was greater during January 
than during’ either December or Jan- 
uary, 1921. Six strikes, involving 993 
workpeople, were reported as having 
commenced during January. There were 
in existence at some time or other during 
the month 23 strikes, involving approxi- 


mately 3,357 employees and a total time 
loss of 76,070 working days, as compared 
with 17 strikes, 2,883 workpeople and 
64,733 working days in December, 1921; 
and 21 strikes, 1,736 workpeople and 
30,065 working days in January, 1921. 
The time loss occasioned by the 6 
strikes which began in January was 
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14,606 days, while a loss of 61,464 work- 
ing days was due to the 17 strikes that 
commenced prior to January. None of 
the strikes commencing prior to January 
were terminated, but two strikes com- 
mencing in January terminated during 
the month, leaving the following 21 
strikes affecting 3,199 workpeople on 
record at the end of the month: coal 
miners, Drumheller; coal miners, Syd- 
ney; building trades, Toronto; employ- 
ees of steel and coal companies, Sydney ; 
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gauge men, Sydney; compositors, Mont- 
real; compositors, ete., Vancouver ; lino- 
type operators, etc., Gardenvale, Que.; 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
gravers, Ottawa; printers, Montreal; 
printers, Ottawa; printers, Toronto; 
printers, Winnipeg; printers, bookbind- 
ers and pressmen, Halifax; typesetters, 
pressmen and bookbinders, Hamilton; 
two strikes of garment workers, Mont- 
real; tailors, Charlottetown ; cigarmakers, 
Vancouver, and shoemakers at; Toronto. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY PRO- 
pucts, Erc.—A strike of 575 miners in 
Cape Breton commenced on January 14, 
growing out of the recent wage reduction 
put in effect by their employers. The 
wage reduction appears to be the more 
remote origin of the dissatisfaction, but 
the immediate cause of the strike is re- 
ported to be the transference of drivers 
to other duties and their subsequent sus- 
pension for alleged shirking. Mine man- 
agers blame the drivers for the trouble, 
elaiming that; since the wage reduction 
these employees were not giving their 
best work. The strikers consider that 
the employers are taking advantage of in- 
dustrial conditions to ‘‘drive’’ their em- 
ployees. The strike is reported to be 
without authority from the headquarters 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. | 


The strike of miners in the Drum- 
heller field, District 18, was untermin- 
ated at the end of the month. Depart- 
mental mediators were advising the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation, 
which was receiving the consideration of 
the executives of both sides. The situa- 
tion for the month in this group was 2 
strikes, involving 725 employees with an 
_estimated time loss of 11,950 working 
days. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION, — In 


Toronto, 200 employees in three building 
trades organizations—plasterers, plaster- 
ers’ labourers, and sheet metal workers 
—struck in protest against a wage re- 
duction. The strike commenced on 
January 2, and was unterminated at the 
end of the month. The Department was 
endeavoring to use its good offices in 
adjusting the dispute. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING.—Hleven 
strikes involving 1,758 employees and 
an approximate time loss of 45,388 
working days was the standing for the 
month in this group. The strike for the 
44-hour week is still in effect in Halifax, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg | 
and Vancouver. An additional strike 
commenced at Gardenvale, Que., on Jan- 
uary 7, when a dispute arose over the 
reported refusal of the firm to dismiss 
certain employees who had discontinued 
their membership in the International 
Typographical Union and joined the Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate. The Union 
claims that the cause of the strike was 
a disagreement ‘‘regarding the terms of 
a contract verbally accepted.’’ 


Ciotuine. — One hundred and forty 
clothing workers in Montreal struck 
against a wage reduction averaging be- 
tween 12 and 15 per cent. After being 
on strike two days, work was resumed 
on a compromise basis of a reduction 
averaging 7 per cent. Fifty journey- 
men tailors went on strike at Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., against a wage reduction 
on piece work. This strike remained un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 
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STRIKES AND LocKoUTS DURING JANUARY, 1922 











No. of |Time loss 
employees | in work- 
affected ing days 


Industry or Occupation Particulars 
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Minus, Sueurers, Quarriss, CLay Propucts,| Strikes commencing prior to January, 1922 
Ere.— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta.............. Commenced Dezember 22. Against a reduction in wages. Untermin- 150 3,900 
ated. 
Martats, Macuinery AnD ConVEYANCES— 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22, 1920. For inzreased wages and improved 150 3,900 
nev, N.S. working conditions. Unterminated. “ 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S................5- Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of the steel and 16 416 
coal companies. Unterminated. 
Painting AND PuBLIsHINGc— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que................ Commenced June 14. Objection of men to perform work that came 25 650 
: from shops where strike existed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 40 1,040 
minated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 30 780 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 12 312 
minated. 
Printers, Montreal, Que................... Commenced July 1. for increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 370 9,620 
minated. 
PrintersnOttawasOntscck.. heertet teens Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 165 4,290 
minated. 
ErintersmeOronLO On teat aveewvanooish) «ane Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 841 21,866 
minated. 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man................... Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following refusal of employers 180 4,680 
to renew agreement. Unterminated. 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Halifax,)Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 42 1,092 
NS. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-|Commenced Mav 1. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 33 858 
milton, Ont. Unterminated. 
CLoTHine— 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced November 9. Against a reduction in wages and other 200 5,200 
working conditions. Unterminated. 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced December 19. Against increase in working hours and 90 2,340 
employment of non-unionists. Unterminated. 
Foops, Liquors anpD ToBAcco— 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C.............. Commenced May 31. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 11 286 
Unterminated. 
LeaTaer— 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont................. Commenced April 26. Against reduction in wages. Unterminated. . 9 234 
Minus, Smeururs, Quarnims, Chay Propvucrs,| Strikes commencing during January, 1922 
Ere.— 
Coal miners, Sydney, N.S.................- Commenced January 14. Alleged refusal to perform allotted work. 575 8,050 
Unterminated. 
BuILDING AND ConstrucTION— 
Building trades, Toronto, Ont.............. Commenced January 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 200 5,200 
Plumbers, Sarnia, /Onti2 5. oy 08 ie. Commenced January 23. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 18 36 
negotiations; work resumed January 26. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Linotype operators, etc., Gardenvale, Que...|Commenced January 7. Disagreement over union status of the em- 10 200 
; ployees. Unterminated. 
Cioraine— 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced January 12. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 140 420 
negotiations; work resumed January 16. 
Tailors, Charlottetown, P.H.l............... Commenced January 16. Against a reduction in wages. Untermin- 50 700 
ated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
DECEMBER, 1921 


pu following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during December, 1921, and 
during the years 1921 and 1920, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
“people, are taken from the January is- 
sue of the British Labour Gazette. 


Numprr, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 


The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in December, 
was 35, as compared with 74 in the 
previous month, and 34 in December, 
1920. In these new disputes about 6,600 
workpeople were directly involved 
and 3800 indirectly involved (1. é¢., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the dis- 
putes). In addition to the numbers in- 
volved in new disputes nearly 7,700 
workpeople were involved, either directly 
or indirectly, in 50 other disputes which 
began before December, and were still 
in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The total number of new and 
old disputes in progress in December 
was thus 85, involving about 14,600 
workpeople and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing December of about 127,000 working 
days. 


Causzs.—Of the 35 new disputes, 19, 
directtly involving nearly 5,100 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reductions 
of wages; 6, directly involving about 
600 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 4, directly involving about 700 
workpeople, on questions respecting 
working hours; and 6, directly involving 
about 200 workpeople, on other ques- 
tions. 

Resuuts.—During December, settile- 
ments were effected in the case of 12 
new disputes, directly involving over 
4,600 workpeople, and 24 old disputes, 
directly involving about 3,900 work- 


people. Of these disputes, 8, directly 
involving about 400 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 9, 
directly involving about 4,200 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 
19, directly involving over 3,900 work- — 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 8 disputes directly involving nearly 
900 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


The following table olaseilits the dis- 
putes by groups of trades, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during December 
in all disputes in progress :— 
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Mining and quarrying.. 9 6 15 7,100 57,000 
Metal, engineering and 
shipbuil iin Ses. ss 12 4 16 1,000 10,000 
Textile and clothing 5 5 10 900 15,000 
Other trades.......... 16 17 33 5,000 39,000 
Total, December, 1921.) 50 35 85 14,600 127,000 
Total, November, 1921] 47 74 | 121 36,000 | 252,000 
Total, December, 1920) 65 34 99 77,000 | 529,000 


The number of disputes shown for De- 
cember is the lowest recorded in any ~ 
month since December, 1918; the num- 
bers involved in disputes and the ag- 
gregate time lost are lower than for any 
month since the early part of 1917. 


Of the 127,000 working days lost in 
December by all the disputes in progress, 
about 91,000 were lost by disputes which 
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began before December and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month, 
and 36,000 by disputes which began in 
the month. 


Trades Disputes in 1920 and 1921 


The total number of disputes begin- 
ming in 1921 was 800, compared with 
Bets in 1920. 
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About 1,800,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, and 
about 86,000,000 working days were lost 
through disputes which began in 1921, 
or which began before 1921 and were 
still im progress at the beginning of that 
year. In 1920 about 2,000,000 work- 
people were involved in disputes having 
an aggregate duration of approximately 
27,000,000 working days. 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR: 


T HE ninth annual conference of the Al- 

berta Federation of Labour was 
held at Lethbridge on January 9 to 11 
with about 75 delegates present. Presi- 
dent Frank Wheatley occupied the 
ehair. The officers’ reports referred to 
difficulties experienced during the year 
by the organization due to unemploy- 
ment and its attendant hardships. There 
had ‘been added to the membership, 
however, local unions of the following 
trades: bookbinders, bakers, projection- 
ists, street railway men and garment 
workers of Edmonton, cereal mill work- 
ers and railway clerks of Medicine Hat, 
teamsters of Calgary and musicians of 
Lethbridge. The financial statement 
showed the receipts for the year as 
$4,185, most of which came from the 
per capita tax, while expenditures were 
$3,234 and the bank balance $950. At- 
tention was called to the necessity for 
measures for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Regret was expressed that the 
United Mine Workers of Lethbridge are 
unaffiliated with the Lethbridge Trades 
and Labour Council. During the year 
a co-operative store had been started by 
the labour men at Lethbridge which had 
proven a success. 

The convention: decided to press for 
the labour legislation submitted by. the 
Federation and not adopted ‘by the 
preceding government. It approved of 
the announcement of the federal 
Minister of Labour that the unemploy- 
ment question would receive his imme- 
diate attention and expressed willingness 


to co-operate heartily in this respect. 
The executive was instructed to bring 
to the Minister’s attention the critical 
situation prevailing in Coalhurst and 
other mining centres, and to request 
that immediate action be taken toward 
placing the mining industry on a more 
stable and permanent basis. The execut- 
ive was also instructed to take up: with 
the provincial government the matter of 
establishing a permanent-policy to deal 
with the unemployment question. The 
present Alberta government was com- 
mended for its efforts to relieve unem- 
ployment, and endorsation was given 
to the action taken at the unemployment 
conference called by the provincial gov- 
ernment which met in Edmonton on 
August 23, 1921 (see LaBpour GAZETTE, 
September, 1921, page 1154). The fol- 
lowing recommendations with regard to 
unemployment were adopted: that 
public works should be undertaken by 
the government during periods when 
there is unemployment and scarcity of 
other work and not during periods when 
work is plentiful and labour scarce; that 
the refusal of jobless men to work on 
farms or elsewhere for board and lodg- 
ing be not considered as grounds for 
refusal to grant these men ‘‘no-work’’ 
eards, and that a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance should ‘be introduced by 
the federal government at the next ses- 
sion of parliament. The convention also 
recommended in all contracts let by the 
provincial government or sub-contracts 
arising therefrom, or contracts on which 
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they guarantee the bonds, that residents 
of Canada'should be given preference in 
-employment, and that such contracts 
should provide for the payment of the 
union wages and hours prevailing in the 
district. 

The Honourable Alexander Ross, 
provincial Minister of Labour, laid be- 
fore the convention a draft of a pro- 
posed minimum wage bill to be in- 
troduced at the coming session of the 
legislature, also a draft of a proposed 
early-closing by-law for the stores of 
the provinee. After discussion, the con- 
vention recommended concurrence in 
the bill, with shght amendments. It 
decided that 6 p.m. should ibe the closing 
hours for stores on all week days with 
the exception that on either Saturday 
or Wednesday every shop should close 
at 1 p.m. 

Among other resolutions adopted 
were the following: that the federal 
government do all in its power to en- 


courage trade with Russia; that a 
_ member of the Federation be ap- 
pointed to investigate old age pen- 
sions; that work required by the 


telephone department. be not let out to 
contract by the government; that the 
Coal Mines Act be amended requiring 
that every miner possess a certificate of 
competency, and to provide for the pay- 
ment on every second Saturday of em- 
ployees’ wages; that provision be made 
for a maximum 44-hour week and one 
day’s rest in seven for all workers; that 
fire fighters be guaranteed a pension, 
and ‘be allowed one day’s rest in seven; 
that jurors be paid $8 a day so that 
working people can serve and not feel 
the loss of their wages; that the 
minimum wage for teachers be $1,200 
and that the model teachers’ contract 
be granted; that the provincial govern- 
ment recognize the necessity of estab- 
lishing negotiations with the accredited 
representatives of their employees 
through the respective bona fide organ- 
- izations; that an Industrial Conditions 
Act be enacted; that there be a pro- 
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} 
vineial standard for milk and that the 
percentage of butter fat be raised; that 
the compulsory school attendance age 
for children be raised to 16 years;. that 
electors sick in hospitals and university 
students be privileged to vote on elec- 
tion day; that proportional representa- 
tion be put into effect in all provincial 
elections; that legislation be enacted 
regulating the employment of women 
in factories, offices and shops before and 
after childbirth, and the night work of 
women and young persons; that legisla- 
tion be enacted providing for the sanita- 
tion of barber shops and the efficiency 
of barbers, with provision of examining 
and licensing of members of said pro- 
fession; that the Theatre Act be am- 
ended to provide for the appointment 
of an inspector, a board to examine the 
capabilities of applicants for license, 
and rules for the issuing of licenses. It 
was also recommended that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act be amended 
to provide for competent stage elec- 
tricians to be in charge of all switch- 
boards; for the appointment of suffi- 
cient inspectors to enforce the safety 
measures for building operations; to 
broaden the medical aid scheme so as to 
bring rheumatism and anthrocosis( ?) 
within the scope of the Act; to increase 
the scale of funeral benefits to $200; to 
guarantee protection.to workmen re- 
gardless of whether the major industry 
of the employer is within the scope of 
the Act, provided the industry in which 
the workman is engaged is within its 
scope; to assure the worker of a full al- 
lowance for loss of time through illness 
directly due to his occupation; to guar- 
antee payment of claims 14 days after 
date of accident, everything being in 
order, and further payment each 14 
days thereafter and settlement within 
five days after the worker returns to 
work. 


President Frank Wheatley and Sec- 
retary A. Smitten were re-elected. Medi- 
eine Hat was chosen for the meeting 
place of the next convention, 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


‘HE Fourth Annual Conference of 5. The best efforts of both employers and 
the Canadian Association of Build- employees should be directed to the elimina- 
: | ‘ : tion of jurisdictional disputes. 
ing and Construction Industries was =i baer 
held at Hamilton, Ont., on January 17 6. The general principles of arbitration 


: g should be the basis of settling all disputes. 
to 20. The President, Mr. J .B. Anglin gach party should agree to submit disputes to 


of Montreal, occupied the chair. The arbitration, and refrain from making use of 
principal subject of discussion was the lock-out or strike until the lapse of a specified 
relations between employers and em- period after the recommendation of the Board 
; se : : of Arbitration has been made. 
ployees in the building trades. An im- 
portiant resolution was also passed re- ig i: ees peal eae were should be given to 
; . A pprenticeship. 

garding apprenticeship. a . ADs | 

A : The foregoing principles are those that may 

The report of the labour committee of pe held to apply to existing conditions and 
the conference was adopted. This re- any change in these conditions that the future 
port contained the following resolu- may bring forth may warrant their modifica- 
tions :— tion or amendment. 

Resolved, that in the common interest of the 

Resolved that the basic principles herein Public, the employee and the employer, the 

enumerated should be ey shai policy of this Association shall be to deal di- 


rectly with the actual employees rather than 


1. No business can last unless there be a | J +41° business agents. 


substantial accumulation of reserves in order 


i i i hen any agreements are 
to provide for expansion, periods of depres- Resolved, that w Ag | 
sion and unfortunate experiences involving reached with Labour, that these be reduced 
loss. to writing, and that they should only cover 


wages and hours of work, having in view the 
stabilizing of rates, and that the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated above should find expres- 
sion in all such agreements. 


On the other hand, employees are justly en- 
titled to expect a remuneration for their ser- 
vices which is more than sufficient to provide 
for a mere existence, and which will enable 


them to accumulate a surplus to meet contin- Resolved, that the very apparent injustice 
gencies always provided that efficient services created by the flat rate system appears to have 
have been rendered. no complete solution at this time; but it is re- 


commended that all members of this Associa- 
tion should do everything possible to reward 
the more efficient men by arranging, by 
transfer, to provide constant employment for 


2. In localities where any particular labour 
organization or organizations are in the as- 
cendancy, it is -wise and expedient for em- 
ployers and the employees representing such 
organization or organizations to enter into these men. 
agreements, the objects of which will be to Resolved, that in our industry we have found 
stabilize the industry. But it must be recog- jJoint Industrial Councils tend only to cause 
nized that every individual should have the un- [dissension rather than cure it, and therefore 
restricted right to work where and with whom such Councils should not be continued. 
he chooses, irrespective of his affiliations with Resolved, that until such time as the La- 
labour organizations. bour members of this Board can agree to the 

3. Labour organizations, who effect agree- |\basic principles adopted at this Conference, 
ments with employers, should not endeavour to that the activities of the Board shall cease. 
‘make use of this relationship to the disad- Whereas the present conditions are not fav- 
vantage of such employers, in order to wrest ourable for the training of apprentices in the 
advantages from employers who do not make construction industry, and 
such agreements with labour organizations. Whereas it is realized that a serious short- 

The combined efforts of both parties should age of trained artizans in certain trades ex- 
be exerted to increase and stabilize the earning ists:— 
power of both employers and employees. Resolved, that the Executive be authorized 

4. There should be no discrimination against to take up this question with the Federal De- 
either employer or employee in a locality partment of Labour, in an effort to assist the 
where no trouble exists, because of the collective employers by proper legislation and funds to 
_action of his organization in another locality. alleviate this condition. 
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Resolved, further, that the National Ap- 
prenticeship system, as adopted at the May, 
1922, Conference at Ottawa, be modified where 
necessary by the preceding and following re- 
commendations, and particularly as to age 
limit, and that it should be used as a basis 
for action. 


The attitude of the Association toward 
joint industrial councils arose from the 
failure of the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Building and Construction 
Industries which met at Ottawa on 
January 10, to reach an agreement as to 
the basic principles that should be re- 
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cognized by employers and employees 
in dealing with specific questions coming 
before these councils. A statement of 
principles had been submitted by the 
employers to the Joint Conference 
Board, which were similar to those ad- 
opted by the Association in their first 
resolution given above, with certain ex- 
eeptions. These principles however 
had not met with the approval of the 
union representatives, and the alterna- 
tive proposals made by them had been 
rejected by the employers’ representa- 
tives. . 


POLICY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


O’ January 25, an order-in-council 
was passed (P.C. 191) © setting 
forth the policy of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with regard to the relief of un- 
employment. The complete text of the 
order-in-council is as follows :— 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated January 25, 
1922, from the Prime Minister, submitting 
the following observations with reference to 
the Order-in-Council on October 7, 1921, (P.C. 
3831) respecting unemployment relief. 


1. The present administration, assuming of- 
fice at the close of the year 1921, finds that 
a condition of unemployment beginning in the 
late months of 1920 and continuing through- 
out the year 1921 does not promise any 
material abatement during the early winter 
months of 1922. 


2. Consideration has been given to the 


means which would seem best adapted to the 


relief of the distress resulting from severe 
unemployment conditions, and the provisions 
to this end of P. C. 3831 have been carefully 
noted. 


3. The Minister concurs in the view that 
the question of unemployment relief is funda- 
mentally a municipal and provincial respon- 
sibility; that the abnormal economic and in- 
dustrial conditions now existing and arising 
in a measure out of the late war alone afford 
justification for action on the part of the 
federal authorities; that federal action must, 
therefore, supplement municipal and provincial 
efforts, must be designed on: lines ‘permitting 
close and _ effective co-operation with and 


supervision by municipal and provincial au- 
thorities, and must be proportioned by the 
efforts of those authorities. 

4, That municipal undertakings in the na- 
ture of public works are important factors in 
meeting unemployment conditions, but such 
undertakings cannot be proceeded with during 
the winter months save at a considerably in- 
creased cost, which is in many cases beyond 
the financial resources of the municipalities. 

5. That, having these various points in 
mind, it is desirable that federal employment 
assistance and unemployment relief should be 
granted on the following basis:— 


(a) In the case of public works under- 
taken by a municipality during the winter 
months and specially with a view to relief 
of unemployment in the district, the munici- 
pality will bear the normal cost and the 
federal government will bear one-half of the 
extra cost incurred by the prosecution of 
the work during the winter season, the es- 
timate of the normal cost to be approved 
by officers of the Federal Department of 
Public Works; the Federal grant to be 
conditional on the province assuming re- 
sponsibility for one-third of such excess ex- 
penditure. 

(b) That where work cannot be provided, 
the Federal Government will refund to a 
municipality one-third of the disbursements 
made on account of unemployed relief, dis- 
bursed to others than those specified in para- 
graph (d) following and conditional on the 
participation on an equal basis by the pro- 

‘. Vince: concerned. ‘ee 

(c) That where in certain provinces there 

are unorganized districts without municipal 
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government in which unemployment and dis- 

tress exists and the Provincial Government 
finds it necessary to administer a system of 
unemployment or distress relief, the Federal 
Government reimburse the Provincial Gov- 
ernment concerned to the extent of one-half 
of such disbursement for relief and for the 
administration. of the unemployment or dis- 
tress relief policy in the district. 


(d) That in the case of unemployed 
former members of the Canadian or British 
Forces, now in Canada, discharged as physic- 
ally fit or not entitled to assistance by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, the Federal Government will reimburse 
the municipal authorities to the extent of 
one-half the disbursements made for unem- 
ployed relief, the remaining quota to be con- 
tributed in equal parts by the Province and 
municipality respectively. 
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6. It is to be noted that these regulations 
do not seek to meet the case of disabled mem- 
bers of the Canadian Overseas Forces and other 
classes of returned soldiers which fall within 
the jurisdiction of regulations administered by 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establigh- 
ment; or of persons (where such exist) whose 
necessities do not clearly arise from inability 
to secure employment, and with whose neces- 
sities the municipal authorities have been ac- 
customed to deal. 

7. It is the expectation of the Federal au- 
thorities that the provisions herein will be in- 
terpreted broadly and generously by the muni- 


cipalities and the provinces so that no resident 


of Canada willing and able to work and unable 
to secure employment shall lack food  cloth- 
ing or shelter for himself or herself and de- 
pendants. 

8. These provisions to continue in effect 
until the close of the present fiscal year. 


“ 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA IN 1921 


URING the past year regular ses- 
sions were held by the Parliament 
of Canada, by the Legislatures of all 
the provinces, and by the Council of 
the Yukon Territory, and many laws 
directly or indirectly affecting labour 
were enacted. Summaries of such legis- 
lation have appeared in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre in each case 
where the session terminated before the 
close of the year. The Legislature of 
British Columbia held two complete 
sessions during 1921, important labour 
legislation being passed at both sessions. 
The Saskatchewan Legislature did not 
meet until December 8, but the Speech 
from the Throne promised legislation 
providing for the establishment of a 
bureau for child protection and for the 
confirmation of agreements entered into 
with the Government of Canada respect- 
ing relief, and measures relating to 
minimum wages, mothers’ allowances, 
mines and factories inspection were also 
contemplated. A second session of the 
New Brunswick Legislature was opened 
on December 29, 1921. 


In continuation of its series of reports 
on Labour Legislation in Canada, the 
Department of Labour has in course of 


preparation a report covering the year 
1921, from which report the following 
Summary is taken. The chapter num- 
bers quoted refer to the Statutes for 
1921 of the Dominion or of the province 
concerned. No reference is made to 
acts dealing with professional classes, 
including school teachers, civil servants, 
etc., except in the case of acts in which 
some principle of interest to labour is 
introduced, as, for example, those provid- 
ing for boards to arbitrate disputes aris- 
ing between these classes and their em- 
ployees. 


The Dominion Government, in con- 
formity with the recommendation of the 
first conference of the International La- 
bour Organization (League of Nations), 
held at Washington, D.C., in October, 
1919, to the effect that wool infected 
with anthrax germs be disinfected either 
in the country exporting such wool or at 
the port of entry, issued an order-in- 
council rendering more explicit the 
order issued in the previous August in 
regard to anthrax infection. The earlier 
order approved regulations previously 
made under the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, requiring the furnishing of 
sanitary certificates by foreign exporters 
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as to cleanliness of wool and hair des- 
tined for Canada. The province of 
British Columbia also had regard to 
the draft conventions of the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference and the 
Provincial Legislature at the first ses- 
sion of 1921 enacted a series of measures 
which dealt with the employment of 
women during the night and before and 
after child-birth; the night employment 
of young persons in industry; the 
minimum age for the employment of 
children; and the limitation of the hours 
of work in industrial undertakings. The 
legislation in question will, however, 
eome into force concurrently with, or 
after, the coming into operation, in 
other Provinces of the Dominion, of 
laws containing similar provisions. An 
exception to this proviso was made in 
the case of the Maternity Protection 
Act which was amended at the second 
session of the Legislature (chapter 32) 
so as to be effective on January 1, 1922, 
this statute being the first legislative act 
of its kind to come into force in the 
Dominion. 


It is interesting to note that some of 
the legislation enacted is in accordance 
with recommendations contained in the 
Report. of the Royal Commission on the 
Uniformity of Labour Laws, which Com- 
mission sat at Ottawa during the last 
week of April, 1920. Among such en- 
actments may be mentioned amendments 
to the Workmen’s Compensation acts of 
Manitoba and Alberta; factory act 
amendments in Ontario; the Hours of 
Work Act of British Columbia; the 
provision of an eight-hour working day 
for underground employees in Yukon 
Territory; as well as several measures 
and orders tending towards stricter in- 
spection of plants and more secure con- 
ditions for the workers. 

The main provisions of the labour 
measures passed during the year are 
outlined below under their subjects 
heads. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation 


An act passed in Quebec respecting 
disputes between employers and em- — 
ployees of municipal public services 
(chapter 46) provides for the establish- 
ment of boards for the compulsory ar- 
bitration in municipalities employing 
not less than ten workers, of disputes as 
to wages, hours of work, or membership 
of a trade union; the procedure closely 
follows the lines of the Federal statute, — 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907. The employees covered by 
the act are policemen, firemen, water- 
works employees, and the sanitary in- 
eineration service. 

In an act to amend the School Ordin- 
ance of Alberta (chapter 43), a Board 
of Conciliation is provided for in the 
event of a dispute arising between a 
board of trustees and any of its teachers 
in regard to the carrying out of existing 
contracts, this board to consist of three 
members, one representing the trustees 
of the Province, one the teachers of the 
Province and the Chairman of the Board. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Various amendments were made to 
the Workmen’s Compensation acts of 
Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, the 
scale of benefits being considerably rais- 
ed in the two former Provinces. By an 
amendment to the Dominion Bankrupt- 
ey Act (chapter 17), indebtedness under 
any Workmen’s Compensation act is 
included among those debts of a bank- 
rupt which have priority over general 
claims. 

In Alberta (chapter 38), the scale of 
compensation for the dependents of 
workers who are killed is raised from 
$30 to $35 for widows, and for children 
under 16 from $10 to $12.50 with ad- 
vances also in the amounts payable to 
other dependents. For permanent total 
disability compensation is no longer 
made as formerly by weekly payments 
at a flat rate of $10 with further allow- 
ances to dependents, but instead the 
amount is estimated at 55% of the rate 
of average earnings during the previous 
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year. The same method is followed in 
eases of temporary total disability, so 
long as the disability lasts. For perma- 
nent partial disability the weekly pay- 
ment is 55% of the average earnings of 
the worker before and after the acci- 
dent, but where the disability is less 
than 10% the Board may substitute a 
lump sum for weekly payments. I’orm- 
erly a definite value was assigned to the 
part of the body injured and payments 
made on that basis. The minimum 
- amount of compensation for permanent 
or temporary disability was fixed at $10 
per week, or the amount of average 
earnings where these were less than $10. 
On the other hand the average earnings 
of a workman may not be held to ex- 
eeed $2,000. Further important amend- 
ments provide that where the deceased 
worker leaves no widow, or the widow 
subsequently dies, a relative or foster 
mother taking the place of the parent, 
may receive the same amount of com- 
pensation as a widow would receive; 
that workers in any industry not within 
the scope of the act, have the privilege, 
formerly confined to employers, of ap- 
plying to the Board to be admitted; and 
that all Provincial employees may ben- 
efit under the act. Rules issued by 
the Alberta Board during the year un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were amended in regard to the medical 
aid fees to be collected from workmen, 
also in regard to accident prevention 
and interest charges in cases of arrears. 
The Board also provides for first aid in- 
struction to employees in the factories 
and shops of the Province. 


The amending act in Manitoba 
(chapter 88) increases the amount of 
allowance for burial, and removes the 


. previous limit of $60 per month as the 


maximum amount payable to a family 
of dependents. The minimum weekly 
compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability is advanced from $6 to $15. In 
sub-contracts the principals are held 
responsible for payment of compensa- 
tion in cases where the immediate em- 
ployer has failed to provide protection. 
Further provision is also made to safe- 
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guard the interests of the workers in 
cases where action is taken in the civil 
courts against some person other than 
the employer. Under regulations issued 
by the Manitoba Board during the 
year employers were required to make 
provision for first aid equipment at 
their plants. 

An amendment was made in the 
Nova Scotia act (chapter 48) reducing 
the amount of annual wages estimated 
for purposes of assessment, to be earned 
by fishermen working on shares. 


By an order of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board theatre 
stage and moving picture operators were 
brought under the Alct of that Pro- 
vinee. 

An arrangement was made during the 
year between the Provincial Govern- 
ments of Quebee and Ontario whereby 
workers residing in Quebec, but em- 
ployed in Ontario, will henceforth, in 
the event of accident be entitled to com- 
pensation from the Province in which 
they were employed. 


Inspection and Regulation of Factories, 
Boilers, etc. 


By the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Amendment Act of Ontario 
(chapter 76) the minimum age for the 
employment of children in shops was 
raised from 12 to 14 years, except where 
members of an employer’s family work 
in a shop attached to the house in which 
they live. Factory inspectors were re- 
quired to report any cases of failure to 
comply with the provisions of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act as to the posting in the 
establishments concerned of the orders 
of the Minimum Wage Board. The in- 
spectors may direct that chairs be pro- 
vided for female employees in _ cases 
where they can work as efficiently when 
seated. The requirements of the Act 
are subject to the provisions of the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act pro- 
viding that adolescents shall attend 
schools or part time classes up to the 
age of 18. Provision is made for the 
closing on any day, on the order of a 
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City or Town Council, of a specified 
class of shops, provided three-fourths of 
the occupiers of shops of the same class 
have applied to have such action taken. 


In Quebec- (chapter 87) head butter 
and cheese makers are required to pos- 
sess certificates of qualification for their 
position. 

In Quebec (chapter 75) and New 
Brunswick (chapter 10) new measures 
provided additional security to workers 
in regard to fire. 

An amendment to the Alberta Fac- 
tories Act (chapter 41) makes some 
changes in the powers assigned to the 
Minimum Wage advisory committee. 

Several amendments were made in 
the Boilers’ Inspection Act of British 
Columbia (second session, chapter 4), 
the regulations governing the erection 
and inspection of boilers being made 
more stringent. No certificate issued 
under this section is now transferable. 
A new scale of fees is also provided for 
the examination of engineers and new 
regulations are made for registering 
boilers. It is further provided that the 
‘Crown shall have a lien as a first charge 
upon any steam boiler for the amount 
of fees due. 

The Steam Boiler Inspection Act of 
Nova Scotia (chapter 10) brings ingpec- 
tion by Dominion and Provincial au- 
thorities into closer conformity. 

Municipalities in Quebec are required 
by an amendment to the Act respecting 
the inspection of scaffolding (chapter 
76) to employ an inspector who must 
issue certificates to contractors erecting 
scaffolding over 15 feet in height. 


Examination and Licensing of Workmen 


New measures affecting workmen’s 
licenses were passed in several provinces, 
chauffeurs’ licenses being dealt with in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta, and 
electricians’ licenses in Quebec. In Al- 
berta, an additional provision was made 
(chapter 5) to the Motor Vehicle Act to 
the effect that a chauffeur who operates 
only a conveyance carrying pupils to 
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and from a consolidated school is not 
required to pay a license fee. 


The Ontario Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers Act of 1919 was amended 
(chapter 56) by widening its scope to 
cover new classes of steam plants, and 
by revising the existing rules as to the 
registration of engineers, the employ- 
ment of substitutes and the issue of pro- 
visional certificates. 


Hours of Work 


Acts affecting the working hours of 
employees were passed in several pro- 
vinees. In Ontario, the ‘‘two-platoon’’ 
system for fire-fighters was established 
(chapter 80) in cities with a population 
over 10,000, and additional powers were 
given (chapter 76) to municipalities in 
regard to the closing of specified classes 
of shops. In British Columbia the 
measures already referred to in connec- 
tion with the Washington conventions 
make provision respecting an 8-hour 
day and the night employment of women 
and young persons. Further provision 
was also made in the same Province 
(second session, chapter 52) for the 
closing of stores on certain days. A 
Yukon Territory ordinance limits to 
eight hours the working day of under- 
ground employees on mineral claims. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments were made in the min- 
imum wage acts of Ontario and British 
Columbia, and to the sections of the 
Alberta Factories Act which define the 
powers of the minimum wage committee. 
The Ontario Minimum Wage Board was 
given power (chapter 78) to suspend 
temporarily or to vary any of its orders 
upon petition of employers or em- 
ployees and to make different orders 
for the same industry in different local- 
ities where conditions vary. The first 
orders of the Ontario Board were issued 
during the year. These orders govern 
the wages of female employees in laun- 
dries and dye works, retail stores, and 
certain classes of industrial establish- 
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ments in Toronto. (The last order was 
extended early in 1922 to cover all such 
establishments throughout the Prov- 
ince.) The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act (chapter 76), as noted 
above, secured the co-operation of fac- 
tory inspectors in regard to the posting 
in factories of the orders of the Minimum 
Wage Board. 


Amendments to the British Columbia 
Minimum Wage Act made new provi- 
sions: (chapter 40) governing the wages 
of inexperienced workers, and the issue 
of special licenses. The Board was also, 
by another act, as mentioned in the next 
section, placed in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Mothers’ Pensions Act. 
New regulations in relation to learners 
and inexperienced workers in various 
industrial establishments were under 
the consideration of the Board as the 
year closed. 

The Alberta Factories Act of 1917 
was amended (chapter 41) with regard 
to the powers of the advisory Committee 
on minimum wages, the Committee be- 
ing empowered to recommend but not 
to ‘‘determine’’ the minimum rates of 
wages to be paid to and the maximum 
hours of labour to be worked by female 
employees as classified according to 
locality and occupation. The Committee 
may also make recommendations regard- 
ing apprentices, who will be similarly 
classified, their wages, hours of work, 
term of indenture and, if advisable, con- 
ditions of apprenticeship. Orders-in- 
council appointing this committee were 
issued, but these were subsequently can- 
celled 4 = 

Orders were issued by the Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Board _ standardizing 
the regulations previously made regard- 
‘ing rates of wages for female employees 
in various industries. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Sas- 
katehewan issued with some minor am- 
endments, the previous order regulating 
wages in shops, millinery and dressmak- 
ing establishments, laundries and fac- 
tories, mail order houses, and hotels and 
restaurants. 
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Payment of Wages 


By a Yukon Territory ordinance 
(chapter 8) wages earned during any 
month by persons engaged in mining 
operations in the Territory, including 
workers in stores and offices as well as 
miners, must be paid not later than the 
15th day of the following month. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


Changes were made in the Mothers’ 
Pensions acts of Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in Manitoba new ad- 
ministrative facilities were created. A 
Royal Commission appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1919, by the Government of Nova 
Scotia, to inquire into the subject of 
Mothers’ Pensions, recommended the 
adoption of a scheme for that Province. 


The scope of the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowances Act was extended (chapter 
79) to conform with the provisions of 
the Adolescent School Attendance Act — 
of 1919, the age limit for children to- 
wards whose support allowances are 
paid being raised from 14 to 16 years 
upon the coming into force of the latter 
act. The benefits of the allowances act 
were also extended to cover cases. of 
desertion; also to cover the mother of 
one child under 14 years who has also 
dependent on her an invalid husband or 
another child over 14; and foster mothers. 
The Commission is authorized to use its 
discretion as to the granting of allow- 
ances in cases of women otherwise not 
strictly eligible. Reciprocal arrangements 
may be entered into by the Commission 
with other provinces, regarding the pay- 
ment of allowances. 

The British Columbia act was am- 
ended (chapter 43) by a clause re- 
quiring domicile in the province at 
the time of the husband’s death, dis- 
ablement, incarceration, ete. The ad- 
ministration of the act was placed 
(second session, chapter 35) in charge 
of . the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, instead of being, as under the 
original act, assigned to a Minister 
specially designated to this duty. The 
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functions of the Superintendent of Ne- 
glected Children under the original act 
were also transferred to the Board. The 
Board was authorized as in Ontario to 
assist cases not specially provided for, 
and was further given the right of ap- 
pointing local advisory Boards which 
were previously appointed by the Lieut- 
enant Governor in Council. A series of 
regulations under the act was issued at 
the close of the year. 


Maternity Protection 


The Maternity Protection Act of Brit- 
ish Columbia (chapter 37) forbids the 
employment of any woman in any in- 
dustrial or commercial undertaking dur- 
ing the six weeks following her confine- 
ment and permits her on production of 
the necessary medical certificate to leave 
her work six weeks previous to the 
probable date of confinement. Employ- 
ers are forbidden to dismiss employees 
so absenting themselves from work. 


Mines Regulation 


A few changes were made in the va- 
rious provincial acts regulating the min- 
ing industry. An Ontario regulation 
requiring that the hoisting rope in a 
mine shall once in every six months 
have a portion not less than six feet in 
length cut off the lower end, was pro- 
claimed and became effective. The Brit- 
ish Columbia Act was amended (chap- 
ter 39) to prohibit any lght or lamp 
other than a locked safety-lamp to be 
used underground in any mine after 
July 1, 1921. The regulation as to the 
watering and treating of dusty places 
in a mine was extended to cover all 
mines without exception. Some minor 
changes were also made in the acts of 
Nova Seotia (chapter 20) and Alberta 
(chapter 5). 


Employment Service 


The Trades and Labour Branch Act 
of Ontario of 1916 was further amended 
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(chapter 77), the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council being given authority to make 
regulations for the establishment of a 
Provincial Employment Service Council 
and Local Employment Service Coun- 
cils, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Dominion Employment Offices Co-ord- 
ination Act of 1918. 


The Employment Agencies Act Re- 


“peal Act Amendment Act of British 


Columbia (chapter 18) requires persons 
or corporations keeping employment of- 
fices to make monthly returns to the 
Provincial Branch of the Employment 
Service of Canada. Public school 
teachers are definitely included among 
the workers for securing whose employ- 
ment no agencies are permitted to ac- 
cept fees. 


All employment bureaus in Quebee 
were brought (chapter 45) under the 
general requirements of the Provincial 
License Act. 


Immigration 


The Immigration Act was amended 
by the Dominion Parliament (chapter 
32) to allow entry to accredited re- 
presentatives of international trade 
unions without regard to the conditions 
usually imposed on persons admitted to 
the country. Previous regulations re- 
quiring persons seeking entry to be pos- 
sessed of money to a prescribed minimum 
amount were confirmed and widened to 
cover all classes of immigrants, except 
Canadian citizens, diplomatic represent- 
atives and officers and men of the milit- 
ary or naval forces and their families. 
The Chinese Immigration Act was also 
amended (chapter 21) by providing 
that all Chinese immigrants must estab- 
lish their identity to the satisfaction of 
the Controller, subject to the approval 
of the Minister. A Board of Inquiry 
is given power to order the deportation 
of persons not allowed to enter and the 
definition of prohibited persans as con- 
tained in the Immigration Aet is made 
applicable to Chinese. 
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Oriental Labour 


The British Columbia Oriental Orders- 
in-Council Validation Act (chapter 49) 
confirmed the Orders-in-Council approved 
in 1902, forbidding employment of 
Chinese or Japanese in Provincial Gov- 
ernment contracts, leases or concessions 
of any kind. (The.Supreme Court of 
Canada, on appeal, decided early in 
February, 1922, that this statute was 
ultra vires the Provincial Legislature 
(see page 205 of this issue). 


Liens 


The Mechanics Lien Act of Nova Sco- 
tia (chapter 49) was extended in its 
scope in regard to liens on mining pro- 
perties, while in British Columbia (2nd 
session, chapter 32) some administrative 
changes were introduced into the Act. 
In the latter province, also, the amount 
of wages exempted from attachment 
for debt was raised (chapter 5) from 
$40 to $60; and saw mill workers were 
included among those entitled to wood- 
men’s liens. 


Superannuation, Pensions, and _ Insur- 
ance 


Dominion Government employees 
working for daily, weekly or monthly 
wages were included in the scope of the 
Public Service Retirement Act (chapter 
49). The group insurance plant was 
adopted by the Province of -Quebec 
(chapter 21) for the lives of all em- 
ployees of the Provincial Government. 
A new pension fund was created in Al- 
berta (chapter 14) for the benefit of the 
members of the Provincial police force. 
In British Columbia a voluntary and 
contributory superannuation scheme was 
provided (chapter 60) primarily for the 
benefit of Provincial, municipal and 
school board employees, but also avail- 
able for industrial employees, who may 
agree with their employers to have 4 
per cent of their wages deducted, and 
forwarded together with a like amount 

_ from the employer, to the Finance Min- 
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ister, this amount representing the em- 
ployees’ share in the superannuation 
fund. 


Education 


A new development took place in On- 
tario in regard to the guidance of school 
children in their selection of a life call- 
ing, provision being made for the ap- 
pointment of qualified officers (chapter 
90) to bring the work of the Vocational 
Schools to the attention of employers 
and employees, and to act as ¢o-ordin- 
ating agents between local industries 
and the school authority. School boards 
were also authorized (chapter 89) to 
appoint officers to distribute among 
school pupils useful information regard- 
ing occupations and employments and 
enable them to make intelligent plans 
for the future. In Prince Edward 
Island provision was made (chapter 5) 
for the establishment of schools under 
the Dominion Technical Education Act. 
In Quebec a Provincial dairy school and 
intermediate agricultural schools were 
provided for (chapter 39). In British 
Columbia the age limit for the compul- 
sory attendance of children at school 
was raised (chapter 56) from fourteen 
to fifteen years, while another act pro- 
hibited the employment in industrial 
undertakings of boys under 14 and girls 
under 15, except in undertakings in 
which only members of the same family 
are employed. Employers were required 
to keep a register of all their employees 
under 16 years of age. 


Taxes of Employees 


Employers in Nova Scotia having ten 
or more employees were required (chap- 
ter 56) to furnish the municipal col- 
lector with a list of their employees, and 
with respect to the rates and taxes due 
from these employees, the employers 
may make the required deductions from 
wages and pay these rates and taxes 
direct on behalf of their employees. 
Similarly, in British Columbia (second 
session, chapter 48) every employer is 
required to furnish the surveyor of 
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taxes with a list of his employees and a 
statement of the wages paid to each. 


Electric Railways 


A new section was added to the Brit- 
ish Columbia Railway Act (second ses- 
sion, chapter 41) requiring street rail- 
way companies before introducing street 
ears operated by one man to obtain the 
consent of the Minister of Railways, 
who before sanctioning the operation of 
‘“one-man’’ cars is required to consult 
with the municipalities affected. 


Housing and Fair Rent 


Three acts respecting housing were 
passed during the year. A supplement- 
ary act relating to Better Housing was 
passed in New Brunswick (chapter 138) 
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giving additional powers to local hous- 
ing boards. 


Ihe Manitoba Housing Act of 1919 
was amended (chapter 33) to enable 
municipalities to advance money to war 
veterans whose property may be en- 
cuntbered by reason of unpaid instal- 
meuts of princypal, interest or taxes. 


In British Columbia (chapter 6) the 
amount which may be borrowed by the 
Provincial authorities from the Domi- 
nion Minister of Finance under Domi- 
nion order-in-counecil P.C. 2997, for 
better housing, was raised from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,500,000. | 


In Nova Scotia the act of 1919 pro- 
viding for fair rents and restricting 
the eviction of tenants (chapter 64) was 
amended so as to continue in force for 
another year. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON RIGHT OF EMPLOYERS TO REDUCE WAGES 
PENDING ACTION OF CONCILIATION BOARD 


[XN the January issue of the Laxsour 

GAZETTE, on page 109, a brief ac- 
count is given of an action in the Nova 
Scotia Courts instituted by District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
and certain employees, who sought an 
injunction to restrain the Dominion 
Coal Company, the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, and the Acadia 
Coal Company from reducing the wages 
of their miners before the matter had 


been dealt with by a Conciliation Board 
for which the men had made applica- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907. An interim in- 
junction to restrain the companies from 
reducing their wages was issued by Mr. 
Justice Russell. The companies appealed 
against this injunction, and their appeal 
was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. 
The two decisions are given below. 


Decision of Mr. Justice Russell 


The following is the complete text 
of the decision of Mr. Justice Russell, 
giving his reasons for granting an in- 
terim injunction against the coal com- 
panies : 

Russet, J.:—This is an application 
by counsel on behalf of Robert Baxter, 
President, and one other named official 
of District No. 26 of The United Mine 
Workers of America, and also of three 


persons named as members of the said 
District and employees of the defendants 
suing on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the District or em- 
ployees of the defendant who may wish 
to join. The application is for a re- 
straining order against the Dominion 
Coal Company and two other companies 
named to restrain them from making 
certain proposed reductions in the wages 
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of the employees pending the decision 
of.a Board of Conciliation under Chap- 
ter 20 of the Acts of 1907. 


Objection is taken to the status of the 
United Mine Workers as plaintiffs, be- 
ing an unincorporated body, although 
the authority of the case of Cumberland 
Railway Company vs. MacDougall et al. 
44 N.S. R. at 458, is cited in answer to 
the contention. As there are parties 
other than those referred to who can 
properly be plaintiffs the question thus 
raised must ultimately resolve itself into 
a mere question of costs which it is not 
at present necessary to decide. 


The substantial question with which 
I have to deal is raised by the provisions 
of Section 57 of the Chapter already 
mentioned, which is as follows: 


‘‘Section 57. Employers and employees 
shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an 
intended change affecting the conditions of 
employment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended change re- 
sulting in a dispute until the dispute has been 
finally dealt with by a Board and a copy of 
its report has been delivered through the Re- 
gistrar to both parties affected, neither of 
these parties shall alter the conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, ’’ 
ete. 


Notice was given on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1921, by the Dominion Coal 
Coal Company to all the employees at 
No. 9 Colliery of the said Company that 
changes therein specified would be made 
which would become effective on the Ist 
of January, 1922, and there can be no 
doubt, in view of the affidavits before 
me, that these changes involved reduc- 
tions. With the propriety of or neces- 
sity for these reductions, it goes with- 
out saying that I have nothing what- 
ever todo. The sufficiency of the notice 
is disputed because the section of the 
Act already quoted provides for a no- 
tice of thirty days, and the notice ac- 
tually given is less than half that per- 
iod. But the more important question 
is that presented by the fact that the 
notification of the proposed reductions 
has ‘‘resulted in a dispute’? and that 
under the provisions of Section 57 un- 
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til that dispute has been finally dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation no such 
reduction aS proposed can become ef- 
fective. 


It is contended on behalf of the de- 
fendant companies that no injunction 
or restraining order should issue because 
it is not shown that any irreparable in- 
jury can result from the coming into 
effect of the order; and it is suggested 
in favour of this contention that the 
only injury that can be occasioned 1s 
one which a money payment can remedy. 
I think, however, that the jurisdiction 
in the matter of injunctions has been 
ereatly enlarged by the Judicature Act 
which has enacted that .‘‘an injunction 
may be granted in all cases in which it 
shall be just or convenient’’ that such 
a remedy should be administered. As- 
suming the proposed reductions to go 
into effect on the First of January, and 
to be greater than a Board of Concilia- 
tion would approve of, the result might 
be that hundreds or thousands of rights 
of action would lie at the instance of in- 
dividual employees against the com- 
panies for the unpaid balances due. to 
the employees. 


T am well aware that the proper con- 
struction of the phrase in the Judicature 
Act to which I have referred has been 
the subject of much comment and that 
the mere opinion of a Judge that a 
proposed restraint would be just or con- 
venient is not sufficient in itself to war- 
rant the intervention. The words used 
by Jessel, M.R., in the case of Aslatt 
vs. The Corporation of Southampton 
must be my guide in this case: They 
are reported in 16 Ch. D., at page 148: 


‘COf course the words just or convenient 
did not mean that the court was to grant an 
injunction simply beeause the court thought 
it convenient; it meant that the court should 
erant an injunction for the protection of 
rights or for the prevention of injury accord- 
ing to legal principles; but the moment you 
find there is a legal principle, that a man is 
about to suffer a serious injury and that there 
is no pretence for inflicting that injury upon 
him it appears to me that the court ought to 
interfere.’ 
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I think that in these words the Master 
of the Rolls has indicated the spirit in 
which the remedy by way of injunction 
should be administered. 


The defendants are about to effect a 
reduction of the wages payable to their 
employees after an inadequate notice 
and without the sanction of a Board of 
Conciliation which Chapter 20 of the 
Acts of 1907 makes a condition prece- 
dent to the change coming into effect. I 
think the number of persons to be af- 
fected by the change has much to do 
with the propriety or otherwise of grant- 
ing the remedy. I am told that there 
may be theusands. It seems to me more 
convenient that the defendants should 
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be required to stay their hands until 


the matter has been dealt with by. a 


Board of Conciliation than that a change . 


should be made of which it is possible 
that such Board might not approve. The 
provisions of the Statute of 1907 seems 
so clear, and to prohibit the proposed 
changes on such distinct terms that I 
think it both ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘convenient’’ 
that the injunction should be issued. It 


has not been made clear to me that the » 


right to the injunction has been estab- 
lished as respects the companies other 
than the Dominion Coal Company, but 
I assume that the intention to reduce 
wages is common to them all. 


Halifax, December 30, 1921. 


Decision rendered by Supreme Court of Nova Scotia on appeal 


The following is the text of the De- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia sustaining the appeal of the com- 
panies and setting aside the interim in- 
junction which restrained them from 
reducing the wages of their miners: 

MeuuisH, J.:—The plaintiffs’ claim is 
against defendants for a decree that the 
notice given or about the twentieth De- 
cember, nineteen twenty-one, by the de- 
fendants herein of intended wage reduc- 
tion and altered conditions in the mines 
operated by them is illegal as against 
the plaintiffs herein and an injunction 
to prevent the same going into effect. 

District No. 26 is an unincorporated 
body, embracing in its membership the 
‘‘Union’’ employees of the defendant 
companies. 

On the 8th of November, 1920, an 
agreement was entered into on behalf of 
the defendant companies and their em- 
ployees, fixing the rate of wages, ete., 
as from the 1st November, 1920, until 
30th November, 1921, ‘‘both sides to 
agree to meet in Halifax twenty days 
before the expiration of this agreement 
for the purpose of arranging a new un- 
derstanding.’’ 


This is known as the ‘‘ Montreal Agree- 
ment.’’ It was subject to the ap- 


proval of the Branch of the United Mine 
Workers of America known as District 
26, a plaintiff herein. This approval 
was given as appears by a letter dated 
22nd December, 1920, to the represen- 
tatives of the different companies and 
signed by Mr. Baxter, President and Mr. 
McLachlan, Secretary of the District 
Union. On the 29th October, 1921, 
there.is a letter from Mr. Merrill, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany to Mr. McLachlan, referring to 
the latter’s letter of 22nd December, 
1920, and notifying him that the com- 
pany’s representative would attend in 
Halifax in conformity with the Mont- 
real agreement on November 10th ‘‘for 
the purpose of arranging a new under- 
standing.’’ 


The letter points out that conditions 
are such that the company must in 
future pay smaller wages or restrict em- 
ployment to one or two days per 
week, 


The parties, 2.€. the representatives 
of District No. 26 and of the companies, 
met at Halifax in compliance with the 
Montreal Agreement on November 10th, 
1921, and on November 11th ‘‘it was 
mutually agreed that the said agree- 
ment be continued for a period of one 
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month additional or until 31st of De- 
cember, 1921.’’ ‘‘It was further agreed 
that a meeting of the representatives..... 
be held not earlier than December 15th, 
BSA a 

This latter meeting was accordingly 
held at Montreal on.16th December, 
1921, when the companies produced a 
new schedule of wages and conditions 
which the District Union refused to ac- 
cept, and the modification of which ap- 
parently the companies refused to con- 
sider. i 

On the 20th December, 1921, the com- 
panies accordingly notified their em- 
ployees that the proposed schedule would 
become effective on the Ist January, 
1922, i.e. on the termination of the 
Montreal Agreement. This schedule 
provides for the payment of wages at 
rates 25 per cent less than those of the 
Montreal Agreement. 

In view of the differences arising at 
the Montreal meeting on 16th December, 
an application was made on behalf of the 
employees to the Minister of Labour for 
a Board of Conciliation under the ‘‘In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907.’’ This was granted by the Min- 
ister on December 24th. 

It is contended by the plaintiffs that 
by reason of the provisions of said Act 
the defendants are bound, notwithstand- 
ing the facts hereinbefore set out, to go 
on paying wages at the rate provided 
under the Montreal Agreement which 1s 
to be considered in force until the dis- 
pute has been finally dealt with by the 
Board and a copy of its report delivered 


to the parties affected, and that such. 


agreement cannot be terminated except 
on a thirty days’ notice. 


A motion was accordingly made on 
plaintiff’s behalf for an interim injunc- 
tion restraining the defendants inter 
alia from putting into effect their pro- 
posed schedule until the trial. Mr. Jus- 
tice Russell who heard the motion 
granted the order in these terms. The 
obvious intention of this order is to 
compel the companies to pay their em- 
ployees under the terms of the Montreal 
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Agreement until the trial is coneluded, 
and if the interpretation put on the Act 
by plaintiffs be correct, until the Con- 
ciliation Board has made its report. 

This is an appeal from the said de- 
cision. 

Following is the Section of the Act 
relied on by the plaintiffs: 


‘“‘Section 57. Employers and employees 
shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an 
intended change affecting the conditions of 
employment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended change re- 
sulting in a dispute, until the dispute has been 
finally dealt with by a Board and a copy of 
its report has been delivered through the Re- 
gistrar to both parties affected, neither of 
these parties shall alter the conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, 
or on account of the dispute do or be con- - 
cerned in doing, directly or indirectly, any- 
thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike, or 
a suspension or discontinuance of employment 
or work, but the relationship of employer and 
employee shall continue uninterrupted by the 
dispute, or anything arising out of the dis- 
pute; but if, in the opinion of the Board, 
either party uses this or any other provision 
of this Act for the purpose of unjustly main- 
taining a given condition of affairs through 
delay, and the Board so reports to the Minister, 
such party shall be guilty of an offence, and 
liable to the same penalties as are imposed 
for a violation of the next preceding section.’’ 


Assuming for the present that the 
Dominion Parliament has the power to 
legislate in a way affecting, as this sec- 
tion obviously must, ‘‘property and civil 
rights’? in the Province of Nova Scotia 
—a subject which under Section 92 of 
the B.N. A. Act is assigned ‘‘exclusive- 
ly’’? to the Provincial Legislature, it 
must at least be conceded that such 
property or rights cannot be destroyed 
or impaired without clear and un- 
equivocal language. This must be re- 
membered in construing the section in 
question. 

In my opinion the facts hereinbefore 
referred to including any other facts 
disclosed on the material before us are 
insufficient to establish that any of the 
defendants has violated or is violating 
or intends to violate the provisions of 
this section. I do not think either of 
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the defendants gave any notice of an 
“‘intended change’’ or of an intention 
to ‘‘alter the conditions of employment’’ 
within the meaning of this section. 


It was the expressed intention of the 
parties that existing conditions should 
terminate on the 31st of December. Af- 
ter that date unless a previous arrange- 
ment was made as provided in the several 
agreements it was obviously contem- 
plated by both parties that the eondi- 
tions of employment should be open and 
unsettled. There is nothing I think in 
the Act to prevent the parties placing 
themselves in that position if they so 
desire. The Section of the Act herein- 
before quoted is, I think, dealing with 
such a change in ‘‘conditions’’ as might 
arise by the coercive action of either 
employer or employees and not with 
such as might arise by reason of the 
beginning or ending of the operation of 
such a contract as the Montreal Agree- 
ment. ‘The notices given by defendants 
did not purport to change or alter any 
existing conditions. What they did 
propose was a schedule establishing new 
conditions to cover a period subsequent 
to the expiry of existing conditions on 
the date agreed on—a period as to which 
no conditions of employment had been 
settled either expressly or by implica- 
tion. It was open to the employees to 
accept or reject this proposal, or to go 
on under protest as they apparently 
have done, saving any right of redress 
which may be afforded under the pro- 
visions of the Att or otherwise. 


Being of this opinion I think itis un- 
necessary to deal with the other inter- 
esting and important questions raised 
on the appeal. On the ground stated I 
think there are no facts before us which 
would justify the action and am there- 
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fore of opinion, with great deference 

and respect, that the appeal should be ~ 

allowed with costs and the judgment 

and order appealed from set aside. 
Halifax, January 12, 1922. 


Ritcuiz, HE. J.:—After having given 
the best consideration of which I am ca- 
pable to the judgment of my brother 
Mellish I am unable to discover any 
answer to the position taken by him. I 
therefore adopt his judgment and the 
reasoning on which it is based. I may 
add that I have very grave doubt as to 
the power of the Parliament of Canada 
to pass the statutes on which the applica- 
tion for an injunction is made. The 
jurisdiction to legislate concerning 
‘property and civil rights’’ is by See- 
tion 92 of the British North America 
Act given exclusively to the local legis- 
lature. The right to have wages con- 
tinue on a certain seale that the plain- 
tiffs contend for is certainly a civil right. 
The most plausible contention made in 
support of the statute was that it) was 
intra vires as being a law ‘‘for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada’’ 
but in the ‘‘ Attorney General for Can- 
ada v. The Attorney General for Al- 
berta (1916)’’ I Appeal Cases, Vis- 
count Haldane said at page 595: 


“‘It must be taken to be now settled that 
the general authority to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of Canada, 
which the initial part of s. 91 of the British 
North America Act confers, does not, unless 
the subject-matter of legislation falls within 
some one of the enumerated heads which fol- 
low, enable the Dominion Parliament to trench 
on the subject-matters entrusted to the pro- 
vineial Legislature by the enumeration in s. 
D2 age 


However, I am content to rest my 
judgment on the point dealt with by my 
brother Mellish. , 

I would allow the appeal with costs. 

Halifax, January 12, 1922. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA LAW RESTRICTING ORIENTAL LABOUR DECLARED 
“ULTRA VIRES’’ 





THE question of the validity of the 
British Columbia statute of 1921, 
entitled the ‘‘ Oriental Orders-in-Coun- 
eil Validation Act,’’ (see Laspour Ga- 
zeTtE, November, 1921, page 1334) was 
decided in the negative by the Supreme 
Court of Canada on February 7, 1922, 
the Court declaring this legislation to 
be ultra vires the provincial legislature. 
The orders-in-council confirmed by the 
statute were diated May 28, and June 18, 
1902, and authorized the application to 
certain provincial works and concessions 
of the principle of the following resolu- 
tion passed by the British Columbia Le- 
gislative Assembly on April 15, 1902: 


That in all contracts, leases, and conces- 
sions of whatever kind entered into, issued, 
or made by the Government, or on behalf of 
the Government, provision be made that no 
Chinese or Japanese shall be gs in con- 
nection therewith. 


The questions referred to the Supreme 
Court for decision were the following: 
(1) Has the legislature of British Co- 
lumbia authority to enact this act? (2) 
If not, in what respect was the act ultra 
vires? 

In giving judgment Chief Justice Sir 
Louis Davies stated that this legislation 
is ultra vires the provincial legislature, 
because the British North America Act 
reserved for the exclusive legislative au- 
thority of the Dominion the making of 


laws with relation to such subjects as 
‘‘naturalization and  aliens.’’ Such 
an interpretation of this section (sec- 
tion 91, sub-section 25) of the British 
North America Act, had already been 
made by the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of two ap- 
peals with relation to British Columbia 
legislation affecting Chinese and Japan- 
ese. ) 

The Court further declared that the 
legislation in question conflicts with the 
Japanese Treaty Act of 1913, since it 
prohibits the employment of Japanese 
in the pursuit of their ‘‘industries and 
eallings’’ in British Columbia on all 
provincial government works, or on 
works on lands held by leases, licenses or 
concessions authorized by the legislature 
of British Columbia, and places the 
Japanese on a footing less favourable 
than that of subjects or citizens of more 
favoured nations, contrary to the obliga- 
tions of the treaty. The Crown was 
bound to perform within Canada its 
treaty obligations, the judgment de- 
elared, and ‘‘if so, it cannot success- 
fully be contended that the Crown can 
by force of enactments of a Provincial 
legislature directly or indirectly break 
its treaty obligations.’’ 


Mr. Justice Idington dissented, and 
Mr. Justice Brodeur dissented in part, 
from the judgment of the Court. 





REGULATIONS RESPECTING MOTHERS’ 


PENSIONS IN BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


‘Y virtue of section 10 of the Mothers’ 
Pensions Act, 1920, of British Co- 
lumbia, the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council approved in December last the 
following regulations (Nos. 1 to 14) 
respecting the expenditures to be made 
under the Act: 


REGULATIONS. 


1. No applicant for pension shall be con- 
sidered as ‘indigent’? if that person possesses 
more than $500 in cash, bonds, stocks, or other 
negotiable securities, or personal property 
whatsoever except necessary household furni- 
ture and wearing apparel, or more than an as- 
sessed value of $1,500 in real estate used as a 
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home, or an equity in real estate used as a 
home of a value in excess of $1,500. 


2. Where an applicant has a home valued at 
$1,500 or less, or an equity of $1,500 or less in 
a home, a reduction of $10 per month shall be 
made in the pension which would otherwise be 
payable. 

3. No applicant shall be granted a pension 
on the the grounds of her husband being ‘‘an 
inmate of a penitentiary’’ unless there is a 
period of two or more years of his penal term 
still unserved at the date of the passing of the 
Act. 

4. No applicant shall be granted a pension 
on the grounds of her husband being ‘‘ unable 
to support his family by reason of total dis- 
ability from sickness or accident’’ unless the 
applicant produces medical evidence satis- 
factory to the Board that the total disability 
may reasonably be expected to continue for at 
least one year, and any such pension granted 
shall not commence until at least two months 
from the commencement of such total dis- 
ability. 

5. No applicant shall be granted a pension 
on the grounds of being a ‘‘deserted wife’? un- 
less such desertion shall have continued for a 
period of at least two years prior to the filing 
of an application for a pension, or if the hus- 
band is a resident of British Columbia or the 
owner of property therein. 

6. No applicant shall be granted a pension 
unless such applicant is the mother of the child 
er children for whom assistance is asked. 
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7. No pension shall be granted to any ap- 
plicant who has children over the age of 16 
years and who are capable of earning suffi- 
cient to support the family. 


8. Where there are other relatives financially 
able to assist the applicant, partial pension 
only may be granted. 


9. If the applicant is being furnished with 
board and lodgings without monetary cost to 
her for herself and family, the pension shall 
not exceed the sum of $15 for the mother and 
one child, and $7.50 for each additional child. 


10. No pension shall be granted an applicant 
unless her husband was a resident of this Pro- 
vince at the time of the onset of the condition 
which resulted in his death. 


11. No pension shall be allowed unless the 
Board is satisfied that the applicant is a per- 
son of good moral character and a fit and 
proper custodian for the child or children. 


12. No pension shall be allowed when a child 
or children to be cared for are of a mentality 
making it more in their interests te receive 
institutional care. 


13. No pension shall be granted if the appli- 
cant has made any false statement in her appli- 
cation for pension. 


14. No pension shall be granted to an appli- 
cant unless she is the support of a child, or 
children, in such circumstances that proper 
care could not be furnished without Govern- 
ment aid. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


7 Wane January issue of the Lasour 

GAZETTE on page 78 contained 
some statistics of the Trade of Canada 
during the years ended September 30, 
1919, 1920 and 1921, taken from a sum- 
mary of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The Bureau has since issued 
a summary of the last three calendar 
years from which the following figures 
are taken. 


The value of the imports for con- 
wumption during the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, was as follows :-— 


Vegetable products .......,..6... $199,072,474 
ANIMA] DOCNCTE +rctM.. da eeret «as 43,793,277 
Mibres: and » textiles, wi. 1. ae. 129,294,178 
W OOd (and Panerc ce on . filet oe 38,239,672 
Iron and its products........... 127,470,117 
Non-ferrous metals ............. 31,469,401 
Non-metallic minerals ........... 153,017,057 
Chemical products ........3..... 23,588,535 
Other commodities .............. 53,449,887 

oral importa give, .eatrawel. $799,394,598 


The total imports for consumption 
during 1919 amounted to a value of 
$941,0138,618, and during 1920 to $1,- 
336,921,021. 

The exports of Canadian products 
during the year 1921 were of the fol- 
lowing values: 
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Vegetable products ............. $357 ,728,877 
Amimnal products ... sss ca ee eee 141,335,176 
Wibres and textiles .".2. <0 « «sw 7,875,525 
WieOC Kani DADET.\s 4 ./tse wie set | e+ 186,092,991 
Tronjand. its;;prodpets >. . 3.5 0S. 32,620,942 
Non-ferrous metals.............. 27,214,004 
Non-metallic minerals............ 25,034,872 
Chemical products? . sho 0. ssies.e ete! 10,086,477 
Other commodities .............. 14,710,956 


Metal Cxports sr as... Gh0- so os. $802,699,820 
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The export of foreign goods during 
the past year amounted to $13,994,461. 

In the past calendar year the imports 
for consumption from the United King- 
dom amounted to $123,149,009 and 
from the United States to $555,308,1938; 
the exports of Canadian products te 
the United Kingdom amounted to $308,- 
866,848 and to the United States to 
$326,969 ,382. 





COAL STATISTICS OF CANADA FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1921 


REPORT of the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics on Coal Statistics for 
Canada during the nine months ended 
September, 1921, shows a total output of 
10.75 million short tons as compared with 
12.08 million tons in the same period of 
1920 and 9.15 million tons in 1919. 
Comparing the provinces, Nova Scotia 
led with an output of 4,263,134 short 
tons. Alberta came second with 4,- 
022,615 tons, of which slightly more 
than half was bituminous, the balance 
being principally lignite, with 69,000 
tons of anthracite. British Columbia 
produced 2,144,485 tons; Saskatchewan, 
202,144 tons and New Brunswick, 124,- 
144 tons. The last two mentioned pro- 
vinees were the only ones this year to 
exceed their 1920 records. British Co- 
lumbia mined 94 per cent of the quan- 
tity produced in the first nine months of 
1920, and Nova Scotia, 90 per cent. Al- 
berta produced 85 per cent of the quan- 
tity of bituminous and lignite coal credit- 
ed to that province for the corresponding 
months of 1920, but the output of an- 
thracite declined to 71 per cent of the 


1920 production. The highest monthly 
output occurred in August when over 
1.5 millon tons were produced, the 
lowest monthly output being in April 
when rather less than one million tons 
were raised. 3 

Exports amounted to 1.53 million 
short tons, or 14 per cent of the quan- 
tity mined, as compared with 2.3 mil- 
lion tons in the corresponding period of 
1920, and 1.32 million tons im 1919. 
British Columbia was the province ex- 
porting the largest quantity of coal, the 
total for nine months being 864,541 
tons. Nova Scotia ranked next with a 
shipment of 599,494 tons, and New 
Brunswick exported 65,839 tons. 

Imports during the nine-month period 
ending September, 1920, amounted to 
13.73 million short tons, which was 95 
per cent of the quantity imported dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1920. The 
imports comprised 3.52 million tons of | 
anthracite and 10.21 million of bitum- 
inous coal for 1921, and for 1920, 3.70 
million tons of anthracite and 10.14 
million tons of bituminous. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF ONTARIO FOR 1919 


A PRELIMINARY report has been is- 

sued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on industrial statistics of the 
province of Ontario for 1919, with com- 
parative statistics for 1917 and 1918. 
A similar report for the four western 


provinces was summarized in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Lasour GAZETTE on 
page 75. 

The following table gives the prin- 
cipal statistics relating to the leading 
industries of the province for the calen- 
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dar year 1919 in comparison with the 
two preceding years. 














1919 1918 1917 

Establishments.. .... 16,438 15,365 14,381 
Canitalis ioc ceons: | $1,583,161,271| 1,508,011,435| 1,335,968,699 
No. employees on' 

salaries........... 44,545 39,218 37,132 
Salariess:. 05. ksi $67,249,559 56,802,691 49,270,800 
No. employees on 

WAReSiiigs aii 278,814 294,754 289,503 
Wares siciie. .o0.8 $269,328,710 263,937,523 229,191,908 
Cost of materials. . .. | $943,622,018| 1,008,824,704 822,842,054 
Value of products... .| $1,737,543,996| 1,809,067,001 1,533,738,655 











In the amount of capital invested the 
‘greatest industry was that of electric 
light and power, of which there were 
380 establishments with a total capital 
of $192,898,095. Pulp and paper mills 
with a capital of $95,281,040 ranked 
next. Butter and cheese factories with 
1,104 plants led in the number of estab- 
lishments, followed by plumbing and 
tinsmithing shops of which there were 
845. In the value of products the 
largest industry was that of flour and 
erist mills, 588 of which had products 
to the value of $150,061,254. Slaughter- 
ing and meat packing plants of which 
there were 28 came next with products 
valued at $129,994,795. The largest 
number of employees were in lumber, 
lath and shingle mills in which there 
were 1,222 salaried employees earning 
$1,846,144 and 21,982 employees on 
wages, earning $16,871,282. Foundry 
and machine shops were in the second 
place with 2,431 salaried employees re- 
eeiving $3,737,271 and 13,601 wage- 
earners receiving $14,473,926. 

The following table gives information 
respecting the number of employees, and 
salaries and wages paid in forty leading 
industries in Ontario during 1919: 
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Employees on Employees on 
Sajaries Wages 
Industries —————— 
No. | Salaries No. Wages 
$ $ 
Flour and grist mill pro- 

ucts stu se alk ratte 633} 1,080,642} 3,353) 3,248,087 
Slaughtering and meat ; 

DA CNG. oecices cic sts ae whee 1,710) 2,116,685} 5,276} 5,885,650 
Automobiles............ _ 937| 1,560,633} 5,834) 8,152,155 
Lumber. lath. shingles, etc.| 1,222} 1,846,144} 21,932] 16,871,282 
Butter and cheese........ 2,623| 1,806,322) 1,267} 1,394,962 
Pulp and paper.......... 713| 1,464,221) 7,758) 10,268,092 
Rubber goods. including 

rubber boots and shoes! 1,327) 1,678,008} 7,201} 6,790,962 
Foundry and machine shop . 

WROCUCLS ke eee se 2,431| 3,737,271) 13,601) 14,478,926 
Building and construction. 934) 1,378,215) 11,241) 12,884,383 
Leather, tanned, etc...... 232 616,102} 2,739] 2,709,934 
Agricultural implements. .| 1,172) 1,721,990} 8,758! 9,428,607. 
Rolling mills and steel fur- 

NACE EA doe Wheteis terrae 322 706,583} 6,474) 8,679,852 
Hosiery and knit goods... 567| 1,005,819) 8,721} 5,423,926 
Smelting aie) werineaiis 323 699,435] 2,155) 3,067,051 
Biscuits and confectionery-| 873) 1,302,361] 5,982} 3,912,502 
Clothing, women’s, factory} 782) 1,475,002} 5,715) 6,393,067 
Electric light and power. .| 2,230! 2,810,233] 2,609) 2,974,106 - 
Bread and other bakery 

DLOGUCEBL a. curios. sue tea 513 655,915} 4,053) 4,028,733 
Plumbing and tinsmithing. 777 922,338} 4,967) 4,814,126 
Petroleum, refined....... 198 308,221; 1,540) 2,016,201 
Woollen goods.......... 216 527,866) 4,316) 3,290,298 
Sash. door and planing 

THIS AOR eee recat 565 797,663} 4,028) 3,568,518 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUPDHHOS. veary mrtotes wa 1,182} 1,705,092} 5,092; 4,536,565 . 
Furniture and upholstered 

POOUS Shines oe ements 727| 1,158,589) 6,498) 5,112,209 
Shipbuilding and repairs..| 243 485,014; 5,328) 5,845,328 
Clothing, men’s. factory..| 695] 1,306,193) 3,374| 3,166,383 
Boots and shoes, leather. . 590] 1,093,755} 4,002} 3,135,823 
PISMO dees tee 67 165,471 989} 1,521,102 
Printing and publishing.. .| 2,066] 2,722,269} 4,156] 4,079,777 
Canrepairs Sus ee sip e5 467 808,423} 7,219) 10,484,751 
Gottons Ris. eee 95 253,054| 3,356] 2,348,197 
Printing and bookbinding. 886} 1,376,819} 4,218] 3,972,267 
Sugar, refined........... 111 203,860 818 910,358 
Condensed milk......... 88 130,805 660 568,446 . 
Fruit and vegetable can- 

MINS ces oo eae 223 291,480! 2,270} 1,262,649 © 
Soaps... 251. ses osteo 244 375,227 811 616,994 
Tron and steel products... 215 409,231) 1,918} 1,976,168 
Cars and car works....... 218 372,799| 1,614) 2,014,894 
Furnishing. goods. men’s. . 390 772,935| 2,235] 1,361,399 
Clothing, men’s. custom. . 289 417,131} 2,422) 1,990,332 
Totals for forty leading 

industries............. 30,096] 44,283,816] 196,500] 195,120,062 
Totals for all industries. . .| 44,545] 67,249,559| 278,814] 269,328,710. 








The report also contains industrial 
statistics of individual cities and towns 
in Ontario having a population of 5,000 
persons or over. | 


‘High School in November, 1920. 
“portant developments in various other 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR CANADA 


TS 


HE second annual report of the 
Director of Technical Education 
for Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1921, has recently been pub- 


. lished- by the Department of Labour. 


great advance over the previous 
aris indicated in the report. 
total amount earned by the provinces 
under the Technical Education Act, 
which is based on provincial expen- 
ditures, increased from $273,788 to 
$665,167. Payments made to the pro- 
vinces under the Act during the last 
fiscal year were $580,635 and in the 
previous year, $196,500. The total ex- 
penditures made by the provincial gov- 
ernments during the school years ended 
June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, re- 
spectively, increased from $826,990 to 
$1,241,243. The number of day schools 
increased from 41 to 69, and the even- 
ing schools from 127 to 193, with a cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
teachers and pupils enrolled. 


All the provinces are now actively 
engaged in developing a system of 
vocational training and technical edu- 
eation, Prince Edward Island, the last 
province to undertake this work, having 
established an Agricultural Technical 
Im- 


provinces are recorded. In Nova Sco- 
tia, steps were taken to resume the cor- 
respondence courses which had been 
discontinued during the war. These 


The 


courses which had formerly been almost 
entirely confined to mining are now 
being extended to include a number of 
other subjects. Preparations were also 
made for more extensive work among 
the miners of that province. In New 
Brunswick itinerant classes for fisher- 
men were inaugurated and a practical 
course in gas engine work was given 
to 265 fishermen. In Ontario additional 
evening classes were started in thirteen 
centres, and seven new schools were 
opened. Day classes were also organ- 
ized for mechanics who were temporar- 
ily unemployed. In Manitoba, atten- 
dance at evening classes increased 
nearly 100 per cent. In Saskatchewan 
vocational education, which had been 
started in the Regina Collegiate Insti- 
tute in 1919, was undertaken in three 
other schools. In Alberta, the Provin- 
cial Institute of Technology and Art 
was opened at Calgary in November, 
1920, offering a variety of day, evening 
and correspondence courses. Prevoca- 
tional and junior industrial education 
classes were formed at Calgary and Ed- 
monton, to stimulate new interest in 
backward pupils, and to enable students 
with the aid of parents and teachers to 
choose suitable vocations. In British 
Columbia, new schools buildings were 
opened in Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C., and additional day 
schools were opened in seven centres. 
Additional evening classes were also or- 
ganized in eleven places. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


T HE fourth annual report of the 

Federal Board of Vocational 
Education of the United States contains 
an account of the activities of the Board 
during 1920. The work of the Board 
is carried on under three acts of Con- 


gress, the Vocational Education Act of 


1917, the Rehabilitation Act of 1918 
relating to soldiers, sailors and marines, 
and the Industrial Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920. : 

The report of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Division states that there has been 
a very general forward movement in 
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the United States with regard to vo- 
cational education. New day schools 
have been established in 32 of the 48 
states during the past year, while only 
two states show a falling off in the num- 
ber of day schools in operation. Reports 
of 44 of the 48 states show an increase 
in the number of evening classes. Com- 
pulsory part-time laws have been passed 
in 19 states, which in some instances 
force the establishment of part-time 
classes and in other instances develop 
these classes on an elective basis pre- 
paratory to meeting the requirements 
of the law at some later date. The 
Federal Board, which has devoted much 
time and attention to assisting the states 
in perfecting their programmes for the 
training of teachers for vocational 
classes, reports that more liberality for 
training practical men as instructors in 
trade education is needed in most of 
the states. During the year ending 
June 30,1920, there were 30 states 
which were conducting teachers’ train- 
ing work in an entirely satisfactory 
way, 9 states had a fair system of 
teachers’ training, and 8 states had no 
teachers’ training in trades and indus- 
tries whatever, while one state only of- 
fered summer courses, which were for 
the most part for teachers already em- 
ployed, A number of states were con- 
ducting or purposing to conduct indus- 
trial surveys for educational trade an- 
alysis, and representatives of the Fe- 
deral Board were assisting in organizing 
and analyzing the information  ob- 
tained. A third service of the Federal 
Board was the development of effective 
programmes for foremen’s conferences 
and the working out of methods for 
making such conferences effective. <A 
fourth activity of the Federal Board 
was the development of methods of con- 
ducting simple and inexpensive local 
surveys to secure the information ne- 
eessary for the setting up. of a pro- 
gramme for industrial education to meet 
the needs in particular communities. 
An account is given of the work of 
the vocational rehabilitation division of 
the Federal Board which was formed 
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under a law passed in June, 1918, for 
the retraining of disabled soldiers and 
sailors. By means of circulars widely 
distributed and surveys of hospitals, 
and with the aid of the Red Cross and 
other organizations, many thousands 
were reached, and by the end of June, 
1920, over 100,000 cases had been re- 
aistered. The Federal Board possesses 
no schools of its own, but during the 
fiscal year covered by the report it had 
utilized nearly 1,700 educational insti- 
tutions, and had in addition made ar- 
rangements for training men in more 
than 8,000 shops, mills, factories and 
business places. It is stated that the 
attitude of the American Federation of 
Labour and trade unions generally to- 
ward the rehabilitation of disabled ex- 
service men has been one of genuine co- 
operation. Employers also have shown 
a spirit of co-operation, and it is 
stated that in practically no single 


ease has an employer or employ- 
ing concern refused to co-operate 
with the Board in providing  fa- 


cilities for training in the shop, office or 
factory. In the two years since the 
Board has been handling the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers more than 
12,000 men have been placed with in- 
dustrial concerns for training, and a 
fourth of that number have entered 
upon employment with these concerns. 


The industrial rehabilitation division 
of the Board was formed on the passage 
of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act on 
June 2, 1920. The administration of 
this act is similar to the administration 
of the Vocational Education Act, as the 
rehabilitation of disabled workers is a 
responsibility of the state governments 
and not a direct obligation of the federal 
government as in the ease of disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines. Before 
a state can take advantage of the ap- 
propriations made in the Act it must, 
through legislative authority, accept the 
provisions of the Act. The Act provides 
that the State board for Vocational 
Edueation shall act as the state agent 
for co-operation with the national gov- 
ernment and that the state treasurer 
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shall be the custodian of the federal 
funds allotted for this purpose. A plan 
outhning the methods proposed for 
earrying on the work of industrial re- 
habilitation shall be submitted by each 
state to the Federal Board for approval. 
This plan must show the kinds of vo- 
eational rehabilitation and schemes of 
placement proposed, the type of in- 
struction to be provided, the course of 
study, the qualifications of teachers, 
provision for teacher training and the 
plan of administration and supervision. 
The essentials of a state plan for the ad- 
ministration of the Act have been out- 
lined by the Federal Board, and certain 
points are suggested to be covered in 
the plan of co-operation required by the 
law between the state agency for work- 
men’s compensation and the state board 
for vocational education. The Act al- 
ows much latitude to the states in 
drawing up laws to meet their various 
needs, as it is recognized that provision 
for the rehabilitation of the injured is 
an individual state problem. The duties 
of the Federal Board are to co-operate 
with the state boards in carrying out 
the provisions of the Federal Act; to 
examine plans submitted by the state 
boards and approve of the ones that are 
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in conformity with the Act; to ascertain 
whether the several states are using the 
federal grant in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act and to withhold the 
allotment of moneys when they have 


not been used in accordance with the 
Act. State boards determine the eligi- 
bility of persons who apply for training 
under the Act, except in the case of -dis- 
abled civil employees of the United 
States, the Federal Board being re- 
quired to refer them individually to the 
State board selected for their rehabilita- 
tion. The Act provides for an appro- 
priation of $750,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for the next 
three years, $1,000,000 annually. This 
sum is to be allotted to the several 
states in proportion to their population, 
with the provision that there must 
be expended within the state money 
equal at least to.the federal funds re- 
ceived. Before the Federal Alt was 
passed 12 states had made some provi- 
sion for their handicapped workers, and 
since the law went into effect 17 other 
states have accepted the provisions of 
the Act through proclamation, and 
three other states accepted the Act 
through legislation. 





MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


A! the eighth annual meeting of the In- 

ternational Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions held 
at Chicago, Ill., on September 19 to 23, 
there were representatives from two pro- 
vinees of Canada, 22 states of the 
United States and from the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics and 
Bureau of Standards. The question of 
‘“How Assessments are Made’’ was dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. W. Armstrong, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia, and that of ‘‘Merit Rat- 
ing’’ by Mr. Geo. A. Kingston, com- 
missioner of the Ontario Board. Other 


proposals : 


subjects dealt with ine’uded: Reserves, 
Accident Prevention, Should Compen- 
sation Commissions Administer Acei- 
dent Prevention and other Labour Laws, 
Court System of Administration, Ad- 
ministrative Troubles, Methods of Claim — 
Procedure, and Medical Problems. 


In his presidential address Mr. Charles 
S. Andrus recommended as legislative 
Compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases; in permanent disability 
injuries, compensation for temporary 
total disability during the healing period 
in addition to the amounts provided for 
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permanent partial disability; unlimited 
medical service. 


Mr. S. J. Williams, secretary of the 
United States National Safety Council, 
in a paper on the cost of industrial ac- 
cidents, estimated the annual cost in the 
United States, including the wage loss 
of those killed or disabled, plus the cost 
of medical treatment, at $1,014,000,000. 
Mr. John Roach, of New Jersey, stated 
that before effective accident prevention 
work can ‘be expected not only employers 
and workers but the public generally 
must be imlbued with the safety idea. A 
survey of the work of the National Sa- 
fety Code Committee in formulating 
uniform safety standards was presented 
by Mr. R. McA. Keown, safety engineer 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
gion. 

The association appointed a special 
committee to study the subject of com- 
pensation schedules for permanent dis- 
abilities and to formulate a schedule free 


from the objections of present sched- 
ules. 


With regard to the question whether 
compensation commissions should ad- 
minister accident prevention and other 
labour laws, it was evident that there 
was a striking tendency in the direction 
of consolidation of administrative de- 
partments during the year. Consolida- 
tion of labour-law-enforcing agencies 
and reorganization of industrial commis- 
sions were effected in the states of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Washington. Some of those present 
were of the opinion that accident pre- 
vention should be an important fune- 
tion of compensation commissions. The 
eourt system of administration of com- 
pensation acts was stated to be inad- 
equate to secure justice to injured work- 
men, and to have been condemned prac- 
tically everywhere. 


Mr. E. 8. Gill, of Washington, in dis- 
cussing medical aid problems deprecated 
the contract hospital system in vogue in 
the state of Washington, claiming that 


‘mission ; 
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many of the hospitals provide inadequate 
service and that there would be much 
better results if the whole system was 
abolished. The following papers were 
presented at the medical session: Hx- 
tent and Method of Medical Treatment, 
X-ray Interpretation and Standardiza- 
tion, Concussion and Contusion of the 
Brain with Post-coneussional conditions, 
Neuroses—Their Handling from an In- 
dustrial Commission Standpoint, Can 
Breaking of Compensation in the Heart 
be Attributed to Accident, and Medical 
Aspects of Women’s Ills in Industry. 
Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
presented a paper on methods of acci- 
dent reporting 
which gave conclusions as a result of a 
comparison of actual administrative 
practices of some 20 compensation come 
missions and funds investigated by the 
Bureau. One conclusion was that all 
accidents which cause time loss and re- 
quire medical aid should be reported. 
The resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation included a re-endorsement of a 
uniform federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion act applicable to all maritime em- 
ployments and employees, and an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the valuable 
assistance given by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in regard 
to workmen’s compensation legislation 


-and administration. 


It was decided that the next annual 
meeting would be held at Baltimore, Md., 
the date to be determined by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Robert’ E. Lee, chairman, 
Maryland Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion; vice-president, F. A. Duxbury, 
chairman, Minnesota Industrial Com- 
secretary-treasurer, Ethelbert 
Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics. Mr. Fred W. Arm- 
strong, vice-chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Nova Seotia, 


was elected as one of the executive com- 
mittee. 


and claims procedure | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 





Special Report of the Children’s Bureau 


‘HE ninth annual report of the Sec- 
retary of Labour of the United 
States, which has recently been issued, 
contains an account of the activities of 
the various divisions and bureaus in the 
Department during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921. These comprise the of- 
fice of the Secretary, the bureaus of La- 
bour Statistics, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, and the children’s and 
women’s bureaus. The secretary’s of- 
fice includes the Division of Concilia- 
tion, the United States Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation. The Divi- 
sion of Conciliation dealt with 457 
cases of threatened or actual strikes in- 


volving about 593,000 workers directly. 


or indirectly. The conciliation com- 
missioners succeeded in adjusting 338 
disputes only failing in 48 cases, the re- 
maining cases being still pending at the 
end of the year. A recommendation 
was made that ‘‘special men’’ be ap- 
pointed to act as conciliators in disputes 
affecting the twelve major or basic in- 
dustries of the country. Each of these 
men would have expert knowledge of 
one of these industries, a thorough know- 
ledge of the technicalities of these in- 
dustries being considered necessary if 
a just and lasting settlement is to be 
effected. 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice continued the policy of co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the state and municipal 
employment offices so far as funds 
would permit. In order to recruit 
workers for the harvest, between sixty 
and eighty thousand being usually re- 
quired, officers were established at 
strategic points, and workers were re- 
eruited from communities where the 
least local disturbance would ensue by 
their transfer. An unemployment sur- 
vey was made in January, 1921, and 
since then mionthly statistics of employ- 


ment have ‘been published ‘based on re- 


- turns from 1,428 firms employing more 


than 1,600,000 workers. The junior 
division of the employment service was 
formed to aid the schools in assisting 
boys and girls to select and prepare for 
some definite occupation. Junior place- 
ment offices co-operating with the fed- 
eral employment service are now func- 
tioning in 14 cities in the United States 
and similar arrangements are under 
way in a number of other places. 


The record of the Bureau of Immi- 
eration shows a revival of immigration 
during the fiscal year 1921, there hav- 
ing been admitted 805,228 immigrant 
aliens as compared with 430,000 in the 
previous fiscal year. The races contrib- 
uting the largest number of immigrants 
were the Italians with 222,496 and the 
Hebrews with 119,036. Chinese immi- 
grants admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence numbered 
4.017 as compared with 2,148 in the 
previous year. Japanese immigrants to 
continental United States decreased 
from 12,868 to 10,675. Japanese arriv- 
als in Hawaii numbered 3,599 as com- 
pared with 3,306 in 1920. 


Report OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The ninth annual report of the Child- . 
ren’s Bureau of the United States De-. 
partment of Labour states that the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, was $271,- 
040 as compared with $280,040 in the 
previous year. The activities of the 
Bureau, which are ‘‘to investigate and 
report on all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among 
all classes of our people,’’ were con- 
ducted through the correlated work of 
five divisions—industrial, child hygiene, 
social service, editorial and statistical— 
in co-operation with other Government | 
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and outside agencies. The creation of 
three additional divisions was recom- 
mended in the report; a division of legal 
research, a division of expert service in 
the field of recreation, and a division to 
report the scientific findings of the Bu- 
reau by means of the ‘‘exhibit method.’’ 
During the year child welfare studies 
were conducted in the various states 
and in Porto Rico. One of the problems 
encountered in making these investiga- 
tions was the securing of information 
from and imparting advice to the for- 
eign population who could not speak 
English. This was partly solved by 
utilizing a foreign-language press Ser- 
vice and the printing of periodical ar- 
ticles in 92 foreign-language papers. 


In a survey of selected sugar-beet 
raising areas of Colorado, and Michigan, 
covering 2,500 children between 6 and 
16 years of age, 72 per cent of whom 
worked, and 1,400 additional children 
under 6 years, whose mothers or older 
brothers and sisters worked in the beet 
fields, it was found that 11 years was 
the average age of more than half the 
child-workers. The average working 
day was usually between 9 and 10 
hours. The children thinned out small 
plants, hoed, pulled up mature beets of 
from 2 to 8 or 9 pounds, and cut off 
the beet tops. Cuts to legs and knees 
were not infrequent and occasionally a 
child cut off a finger. Most of the 
children who were examined by the hy- 
giene division had postural deformities 
and malpositions apparently due _ to 
strain. Only 7 per cent of the labour- 
ers were native born Americans. Most 
of the labourers were transients, many 
of them coming for the beet season from 
Mexico. The living accommodation of 
the transients was poor, often over- 
erowded and unsanitary. The propor- 
tion of children engaged at beet-work 
who were retarded at school was 20 to 
30 per cent higher than among the non- 
employed children. Children of resi- 
dent owners showed less retardation 
than those of transient labourers. The 
resident children who worked were ab- 
sent from 30 to 60 per cent of the 
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school days, while in the transient la- 
bourers’ families the children sometimes 
left school in the early spring and did 
not return until November or Decem- 
ber. A summer session conducted for 
beet workers had not enabled the 
children to make the progress they would 
have done in an uninterrupted term. 

In Texas, about 60 per cent of all 
white mothers were reported to have 
worked in the cotton fields at some time 
during the year, especially in the pick- 
ing season, about 40 per cent working 
10 hours or more per day. A greater 
percentage of negro mothers worked, 
and their working hours averaged 
longer. Practically every child over ten 
worked in the field at least a month or 
two in the year; more than half of these 
worked 10 hours a day and sometimes 
12 hours. In from 7 to 9 per cent of 
the white families, and in one-third of 
the coloured families one or both parents 
were illiterate. Overcrowding also ex- 
isted in these homes. 


A survey of the coal-mining camps of 
West Virginia showed one-eighth of the 
mothers and a greater number of the 
fathers and other chief wage-earners to 
be illiterate. Three-fifths of the families 
were native white and one-fourth were 
negroes. About 85 per cent of tne 
children under 16 years were in school. 
Only one-fifth of the boys and 4 per 
cent of the girls of from 13 to 16 years 
of age had regular work, the mines being 
unable to legally employ boys under 16 
and there being only domestic service 
for the girls. Seven-tenths of the school 
children were, however, from one to six 
years Ibelow the normal grade of their 
age. The schools were found to be un- 
fitted to take advantage of the fact that 
chikdren in the district were not em- 
ployed, the school term was short, the 
school equipment was inadequate and 
the teachers young, untrained and inex- 
perienced. The home life did not afford 
much opportunity for development of 
the children. The camps were in 1sola- 
ted districts. Only one per cent of the 
miners own their homes and 93.5 per 
cent live in homes owned by the mining 
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eompanies. Only 8 per cent of the fam- 
ilies had been 10 years or more in the 
eommunity. Many of the families were 
large and the earnings of the heads of 
households are less than $1,850 a year 
(two-fifths earning less than $1,450) 
whereas the average cost of mere sub- 
sistence of a miner’s family in 1919 was 
estimated at more than $1,750. 


The report emphasized the need for 
a thorough scientific study of the oc- 
cupations open to young persons and 
the effects upon their health and strength 


especially where there are laws provid- : 


ing that children shall be physically fit 
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for the occupations. The need for provid- 
ing family homes for children deprived 
of the care of their families was also 
emphasized. Forty states were reported 
to have laws providing for some form 
of special assistance to children in need 
of aid because of the death, disability, 
incarceration, or desertion of the father. 
It was stated that studies were under 
way to determine the status of mothers’ 
pension administration, to form a basis 
for improved standards of administra- 
tion, to seeure information with regard - 
to the adequacy of aid and the special 
measures taken to promote the welfare 
of children. 





BRITISH SCHEME FOR OVERSEA SETTLEMENT 


ACCORDING to a recent despatch, out 
of a total of 16,000 ex-service men 
given transportation to the dominions 
under the British scheme for oversea 
settlement, approximately one-third 
have come to Canada. A number of 
these have secured employment through 
offices of the Employment Service. 


This scheme of oversea settlement was 
inaugurated by the British Government 
on the recommendation of an Oversea 
Settlement Committee appointed after 
the close of the war to deal with the 
question.* In addition to reecommend- 
ing the granting of free passages as a 
reward for their service in the war to 
ex-Service men and women and their de- 
pendants desirous of emigrating to other 
parts of the Empire, the Committee 
suggested state aid for the emigration 
of women, and for supplementing the 
existing provisions for the emigration 
of juveniles. In April, 1919, the Com- 
mittee’s proposals with regard to the 
grant of free passages to ex-service men 
were accepted by the Government. 


*Reports of Oversea Settlement Committee 
(Great Britain): 

Report for 1919 [Cmd. 573], February, 1920. 

Report for 1920 [Cmd. 1134], February, 1921. 


Under this scheme, as at present in 
operation, ex-service men and women 
and their dependants, who wish to settle 
within the Empire overseas, may obtain 
free third-class passages at the lowest 
Government rate to the nearest con- 
venient port to their destination, pro- 
viding they are approved under one of 
the agricultural settlement schemes of 
the oversea government or are going to 
assured employment and are otherwise 
acceptable to that government. Appli- 
cations receiving the approval of the 
Oversea Settlement Office are forwarded 
to the representative of the oversea gov- 
ernment concerned. In the case of Can- 
ada, for instance, it is the Superinten- 
dent of Emigration for Canada at Lon- 
don who decides whether the applicant 
is in all respects acceptable to his govern- 
ment. 


With regard to the emigration of 
women, the Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee succeeded in effecting the forma- 
tion of an organization known as the 
Society for the Oversea Settlement of 
British Women and composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various societies in- 
terested in the settlement of women 
overseas. This organization assists the 
Government in the selection, departure 
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and supervision on the voyage of women 
emigrating to the dominions, and for 
this purpose receives an annual grant 
from the state of £7,500. During 1919 
representatives of the Oversea Settle- 
ment Office were sent to Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into and reporting on 
the prospects of suitable openings for 
women. 

In dealing with industrial employ- 
ment overseas an arrangement was ef- 
fected with the Canadian Government, 
under which information regarding va- 
cancies which cannot be filled by Cana- 
dian labour is forwarded to the Oversea 
Employment Branch of the British Min- 
istry of Labour, which refers persons 
available under the oversea settlement 
schemes who are qualified to fill the va- 
cancies in question. 

In the winter of 1921 the Government 
held a conference with the dominion 
governments principally concerned for 
the purpose of discussing the possibility 
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of initiating a system of state-aided set- 
tlement within the Empire. At this 
conference proposals were formulated 
for consideration at the Conference of 
Prime Ministers and Representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the Dominions and. 
India to be held during the following 
summer. These proposals embodied a 
comprehensive policy of Empire land 
settlement and Hmpire-directed emigra- 
tion, involving an annual contribution 
on the part of the British Government 
up to a maximum of £2,000,000. At the 
conference in the summer these pro- 
posals were considered by a special com- 
mittee and a resolution was finally ad- 
opted by the conference, expressing sat- 
isfaction with the proposals. With the 
exception of South Africa, the repre- 
sentatives of the dominions offered their 
co-operation, subject to parliamentary 
sanction, in the development of schemes 
based on these proposals but adapted to 
the particular circumstances and condi- 
tions of each dominion. : 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM OCTOBER 9, 1921, TO 
JANUARY 15, 1922, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


— MPLOYMENT during the period Oc- 

tober 9—January 15, showed a dis- 
tincly unfavourable tendency; the down- 
ward movement increased in foree until 
the end of the year and was only slightly 
checked by the comparatively weak re- 
action recorded during the first fortnight 
in 1922. The curve of employment in 
the accompanying chart rose almost im- 
perceptibly during the first fortnight of 
the quarter and the index number of 
employment on October 22 stood at 90.4, 
the highest point attained since the 
middle of January, 1921. In November, 
however, the winter contraction of in- 
dustry set in and employment declined 
steeply until on December 31 the index 
number stood at 77.9, reaching a new 
low level. The recovery recorded during 
the following two weeks as indicated 
above was far from complete, the index 
number on January 15 staring at 80.6 


as compared with 90.4 for the corre- 
sponding fortnight of last year. 


Returns received by the Dominion 
Headquarters of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada from some 5,600 em- 


ployers showed the following net 
changes :— 

Fortnight Increase Decrease Percent- 
ending in staff in staff age of 
Change 
Octe! 22, 192157 ui Dare 87 
NOV. oO; beales. 994 14 
Nov. 19, 1921.. 9,729 1.38 
Dees 8, 1921... 9.460 1.37 
Dee. 17, 1921.. 12,276 1.81 
Dee. 31, 1921.5 53,138 8.07 
van, 15, 1922.. 18,955 3.05 


There was a net decline in the staffs of 
the firms making returns of 58,683 work- 
ers during the 14 weeks under review. 
Of this number, over 36,000 persons were 
released from employment by Ontario 
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and Quebee concerns. In the Prairie 
provinces the contractions reported af- 
fected approximately 12,000 employees, 
while the reductions in payrolls in the 
Maritime provinces and British Colum- 
bia were on a smaller scale. 


The most pronounced expansion in 
employment, during the quarter under 
review was recorded by firms in the log- 
ging group, who enlarged their working 
forces by over 7,200 persons. Ontario 
absorbed the larger share of this increase, 
but there was also some improvement in 
the situation in Quebec. In the pulp and 
paper group increased activity was in- 
dicated, although the gains in employ- 
ment were considerably smaller than 
those recorded in logging. Continued 
expansion was reported in the leather 
group in Quebec and Ontario, the boot 
and shoe firms making returns adding 
nearly 600 workers to their payrolls. 
Employment in this group continued 
to be in larger volume than during the 
corresponding period of last year. The 


mining of metallic ores showed an in-~ 


crease in British Columbia. A minor 
gain in employment on the whole was 
registered by rubber factories, the im- 
provement in this group being confined 
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to, the early part of the quarter. The 
production of wood distillates and ex- 
tracts afforded more employment on the 
whole during the quarter. 


Very decided declines in employment 
were recorded in railway construction 
and maintenance during the three 
months under review, from which almost 
17,000 workers were released, largely in 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces. This 
shrinkage was a seasonal movement and 
approximated that reported during the » 
same period of 1920 and 1921. Sawmills 
also continued to show pronounced de- 
ereases in employment, but furniture 
works on the whole were busier than 
during the preceding quarter. Confee- 
tionery, sugar, chocolate and biscuit 
factories recorded important losses and 
canneries continued to release employees. 
Employment in the iron and steel group 
showed a distinctly downward movement 
during the whole period; the closing 
of the railway car and other shops for 
holidays, inventories and other purposes 
caused very marked shrinkage at the 
end of December. Employment in the 
erude, rolled and forged division of the 
industry also suffered heavy losses. Dur- 
ing the first two months of the quarter 
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Nors.—The curve shows the percentage of employees actually at work on the last day of 
each half month as reported by the firms making the returns, based on the number of em- 
ployees reported by the same firms on January 17, 1920. 
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there was steady expansion in employ- 
ment in the textile industry, the thread, 
yarn, cloth, hosiery and _ knitting 


branches, especially, showing activity. - 


During December, however, the tendency 
was downward and the improvement re- 
corded early in January was not suf- 
ficient to restore employment to the 
level it had attained during the autumn. 
‘Tobacco factories showed the. decided 
losses in staffs usual to the December and 
January holidays and inventories though 
the movement during October and No- 
vember was also downward. There was 
considerably less activity in coal mining 
in Nova Seotia and British Columbia, 
but in the Alberta coal fields the situa- 
tion showed improvement. Building 
contractors reported the declines in- 
eidental to the autumn and winter, and 
highway construction, mainly in Onta- 
rio, afforded employment for a much 
smaller number of men than during the 
preceding quarter. The transportation 
group aS a whole was considerably 
slacker, the losses in the railway and 
shipping and stevedoring divisions being 
particularly heavy. Hmployment on 
street and electric railways was in lesser 
volume also. The decided expansion 
recorded in retail trade owing to Christ- 
mas buying during November and De- 
eember was counterbalanced by the 
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equally large reductions in sales force 
reported in the early part of January. 
Telephones and telegraphs afforded less 
employment, particularly the former. 
Glass, brick, cement, soap, electrical ap- 
paratus, electric current, musical instru- 
ment, brass, bronze, copper and baking 
powder factories and petroleum refineries 
registered reductions in employment, 
though the losses were somewhat less pro- 
nounced than those recorded above. 
While practically all provinces shared in 
the declines reported in the various 
groups for the quarter under review, 
the contractions in Ontario and Quebec 
in most eases exceeded those indicated 
elsewhere. 


At the end of the period under review 
employment in leather, edible plant, rub- 
ber, fur and textile factories and in 
street railway and cartage and _ ship- 
ping and stevedoring divisions was in 
greater volume than during the same 
period of last year. All other groups 
reported less activity, operations being 
especially curtailed in pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous metal products, communica- 
tion, and construction and maintenance. 


A summary of employment conditions 
during the period December 18 to Jan- 
uary 15 appears also in the regular 
monthly article on page 123 of this > 
issue. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1921, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKINGsRETURNS 


T HE present article on unemployment, 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with the situation reported 
during the quarter ending December 31, 
1921. The unemployment registered at 
the close of October was 7.4 per cent of 
the membership reported, or slightly over 
one per cent less than in September; 
during November and December, how- 
ever, the improvement noted during the 


preceding month was not maintained 
and the situation gradually become less 


favourable until at the close of December 
the percentage of idleness stood at 15.1. 
For the corresponding period of 1920 
the percentage had stood at 13.1. (Un- 
employment as used here has reference 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
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because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the unions reporting.) Hm- 
ployment in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and building construction declined 
steadily during the quarter, the contrac- 
tion in the last two indicating to some 
extent seasonal dullness. There was, 
however, increased activity in mining 
particularly in the coal fields in Alberta. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18 
and by months for 1919-20-21. Un- 
employment declined constantly from 
March, 1921, until October, the per- 
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centage at the end of October being only 
7.4 as compared with 16.5 at the end of, 
March. From October, however, unem- 
ployment increased steadily, although at 
the end of December it was not as pro- 
nounced as during the period from Feb- 
ruary to May. Conditions during the 
whole of 1921 compared very unfavour- 
ably with those registered during the — 
preceding year. 

During the quarter under review the 
situation in the Maritime provinces was 
on the whole better than in other pro- 
vinees. Quebec and British Columbia 
reported particularly large percentages 
of idleness. On the whole, there was 
less activity in every district than during 
October, November and December of the 
preceding year, although unions in the 


Maritime provinces, Ontario and Alberta 


indicated less slackness for the period 
under review than at the end of Decem- 
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ber, 1920. Table I on this page sum- 
marizes the returns by provinces, and 
Table II on page 221 shows the per- 
centages of unemployment reported in 
the different groups of industries. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries during Oc- 
tober was only about 1 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month in 
1920. The metal, food, textile and print- 
ing trades were not so busy. but con- 
siderable improvement was reported for 
garment and leather workers. Trans- 


TABLE I.—PERCE'TACE* OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADES UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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portation, mining and building construce- 
tion afforded decidedly less employment ; 
and fishermen, lumber workers and log- 
gers were a great deal slacker. 


During November, unemployment in 
the manufacturing group increased by 
over 6 per cent, mainly on account of 
inactivity for workers in the metals, tex- 
tiles, pulp and paper industries. Leather 
and glass workers also registered higher 
percentages of idleness than during No- 
vember of 1920. The clothing trades 
recorded practically the same percentage 
of unemployment, while the situation 
reported by workers in the food, jewel- 
lery and printing groups showed im- 
provement. Transportation workers were 
slightly less fully employed and in the 
mining group there was a large increase 
in slackness. Tradesmen in the building 
and construction industries reported 
about 5 per cent more unemployment. 
Fishermen continued to indicate a very 
much less favourable situation. On the 
other hand, the percentage of idleness 
reported by lumber workers and loggers 
was considerably smaller than that re- 
gistered at the end of November, 1920. 


Numerous shutdowns over Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day materially 
affected employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries during December, the 
slackness being particularly marked in 
the metal trades. Workers in the print- 
ing group reported considerably more 
idleness than in December, 1920, but 
textile, pulp, paper and leather workers 
were a great deal busier. Transporta- 
tion, especially steam railways, afforded 
much less employment; mining, fishing, 
lumber working and logging also were 
not active. On the other hand, unions 
in building construction reported a 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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smaller percentage of unemployment, 
although the change was very slight. 
The accompanying tabulations (table 
III) show in some detail the returns for 
the month ending December 31, for which 
1,520 unions with an aggregate member- 
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ship of 161,085 persons reported 24,311 
of their members as unemployed, a per- 
centage of 15.1, The table also gives 
the general percentages of unemployment 
in the various trades and industries for 
October and November. | 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD SEPTEMBER 26—DECEMBEER 81, 1921 


THE volume of business transacted by 

the Offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada during the period Sep- 
tember 26—December 31, 1921, was con- 
siderably less than during the eorre- 
sponding period of 1520. Applications 
for employment showed a slight increase 
over the report of last year, but in vac- 
=acies cffered there was a reduction of 
more than ten per cent and in place- 


ments in regular employment a contrac- 
tion was shown of approximately 35 per 
cent. 

The accompanying chart, which is 
based on the weekly returns from the 


offices, shows that at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1921, applications and vacancies 


were at a level higher than at the same 
time in the preceding year. Placements 
and vacancies, although marked by con- 
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siderable fluctuations, declined rapidly, 
the curve of placements falling to a point 
during December considerably lower 
than at) any time since March, 1919. 
Vacancies, however, did not drop to the 
low level of the preceding year and 
during the last week of the year showed 
a slight recovery from the decline during 
Christmas week. During the first months 
of the period under review applications 
also showed a considerable reduction, 
followed by an increase during the early 
part of December, but during the last 
two weeks of the year a slight falling 
off in registration was evident. 

During the period under review the 
offices reported that 52,737 placements 
(44,823 of men and 7,914 of women) 
were effected, as compared with 81,750 
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during the corresponding period of 1920. 
Placements in casual employment during 
the period were 20,450 as compared with 
19,253 during the corresponding period 
Employers notified the 
Service of 87,308 vacancies (of which 
63,551 were for men and 23,757 tor wo- 
men) as compared with a tci:.! of 97,- 
664 during the same period of 1920. The 
number of applicants registered for em- 
ployment at the office during the quarter 
was 128,045 (of which 102,958 were of 
men and 25,087 of women) as compared 
with 124,020 during the corresponding 
period of 1920. 


of last year. 


A summary in detail of the six weeks 
from November 21 to December 31, 1921, 
may be found on page 124. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS INDICATED BY BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED DURING OCTOBER-DECEMBER 


MPLOYMENT in the _ building 
trades as indicated by the value of 
building permits issued in 56 cities re- 
gistered a decrease during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1921, as compared 
with the previous three months. In com- 
parison with the corresponding quarter 
in 1920 a substantial increase was 
shown. October reported a decline of 
slightly over 7 per cent in the value of 
permits issued as compared with Sep- 
tember; the value for November, how- 
ever, was more than 18 per cent above 
that for October, but in December a de- 
erease of nearly 54 per cent was re- 
ported as compared with November. 
The amount for December, therefore, 
was considerably less than that recorded 


in October. The total value of the per- 
mits issued during the quarter stood at 
$25 278,652 as compared with $29,786,- 
589 for July, August and September 
and with $19,672,317 in the last three 
months of 1920. This represented a de- 
erease of slightly over 15 per cent in 
the former comparison and an increase 
of nearly 29 per cent in the latter. 
During October, 1921, Quebec, Sas- 
katechewan and British Columbia re- 
gistered increases as compared with Oc- 
tober of the preceding year, the gain of 
$1,651,968 in the first named being the 
largest. This expansion in the province 
of Quebee was chiefly due to increased 
activity in building operations in Mont- 
real, Quebec city and Westmount. Of 
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the losses reported elsewhere that of $1,- 
370,528 in Ontario was the most note- 
worthy, although considerable decreases 
occurred also in Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba. 

During November, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bee, Ontario and Alberta reported ex- 
pansion in the value of permits issued 
as compared with November, 1920. Que- 
bec, with ‘an increase of $5,561,763, 
showed the most substantial gain, indi- 
cating greatly increased activity in build- 
ing operations in Montreal. The con- 
traction of $139,302 recorded in Mani- 
toba was the most pronounced; of this 
decline Winnipeg reported nearly 89 
per cent. 

An increase of almost 9 per cent in 
the value of building authorized was re- 
ported in Decemlber as compared with 
the same month of the preceding year. 
Quebee and Ontario were the only pro- 
vinees to record gains in that com- 
parison. Toronto issued permits valued 
at $2,100,490, an inerease of 88 per 
eent over December of last year. The 
most pronounced contraction was re- 
ported in British Columbia where the 
value of permits issued dropped from 
$947,230 in December, 1920, to $528.- 
802 in December, 1921, a difference of 
44.2 per cent. 

A comparison in some detail between 
the statements for December and those 
for November may be found on page 125 
of this issue. 


The accompanying table shows, in de- 
tail, the value of building permits issued 
by months for the third quarter of this 
year. The thirty-five cities for which 
a continuous monthly record has been 
kept since 1910 are marked by aster- 
isks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS 











City 
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Lethbridge 1) gate ee 
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Romt Grey iors 
Eringervupert...a eee 
South Vancouver.......... 
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"Victorian 1} even anh eee. 


Total—56 Cities, 1921.... 
Total—35 Cities, 1921... . 


Total—656 cities, 1920.......... 





Total—36 cities, 1920.......... 





ioreaberi December, 





October, 
1921 1921 1921 
$ $ | $ 
6,000 Nil. Nil. 
6,000 Nil. Nil. 
195,529 123,991 47,185 
164,264 97,816 33,200 
5,600 1,050 300 
25,665 30,125 13,685 
be 
205,900 71,850 25,300 
20.000 15,000 8,000 
42,100 30,850 9,300 
143,800 26,000 8,060 
2,635,394 6,490,403} 1,201,159 
1,982,835} 6,275,960] ~. 554,938 
374,199 108,54 500,821 
Nil. 7,000 Nil. 
6,006) 15,509 30,000 
83,800 31,950 77,750 
188,650 51,450 37,650 
4,656,597 3,263,317) 2,916,736 
9,700 1,300 1,000 
27,410 12,640 57,930 
11,900 13,300 Nil. 
620,625 14,150 1,025 
99,090 11,594 7,135 
30,747 11,895 13,100 
363,675 294,700 139,400 
38,188 8,252 114,780 
81,400 33,210 16,760 
Doveco! 162,810 87,930 
88,845 28,925 41,485 
21,425 3,700 Nil. 
496,225) 107,725 33,690 
20,000 5,200 il. 
28,784 28,784 11,548 
9,284 3,433 621 
8,560 3,300 4,045 
24,190 55,209 NABI 
22,985 10,900 5,850 
54,700 61,105 44,540 
31,040 38,200 3,500 
2,063,837| 2,005,680} 2,100,490 
17,950 8,22 9,175 
240,835 335,635 148,175 
13,077 3,445 ; 
253,625 148,275 104,080 
15,505 000 1,000 
9,820 4,475 3,830 
228,300 135,800 99,250 
274.140 153,680 24,180 
20,215 12,840 1235 
148,250 96,13 14,175 
105,675 44,685 8,770 
280,160 147,115 224,675 
139,400 102.000 176,000 
129,450 30,980 4,000 
5,995 14,135 44,275 
5,315 il. 400 
741,124 556,455 528,802 
30,475 11,998 2,545 
37,105 11,510 26,000 
253,350 235,750 168,100 
54,939 6,080 5,005 
58,135 58,375 29,550 
248,065 168,510 102,139 
59,055 64,232 195,463 
$9,248, 469/$10,958,066| $5,072,117 
$8,431,113)$10,429 209| $4,699,857 


$9,643,231| $5,362,549| $4,666,537 
$9,025,762| $4,743,801| $4,409,433 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JANUARY, 1922 





De ag January the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazurre the following informa- 
tion relative to eight fair wage contracts, 
of which seven were awarded by the 
Department of Public Works, and one 
by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. All the contracts contained the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of la- 
bour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WORKS. 


Contract for sinking of an Artesian 
Well, Lawlor’s Island, (Quarantine Sta- 
tion) N.S. Name of contractor, The 
Trask Artesian Well Co., Ltd., Berwick, 
N.S. Date of contract, January 5, 1922. 
Amount of contract, $9 per foot, depth 
not less than 150 ft. 

Repairs, renewals, chipping, scrapping 
and painting of steel hopper scow No. 
157, Departmental Dredging Fleet, Ma- 
ritime Provinces. Name of contractor, 
The Sydney Foundry and Machine 
Works, Litd., Sydney, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, January 11, 1922, Amount of 
contract, $6,900. 


Repairs to wharf, Port Washington, 
North Pender Island, B.C. Name of 
contractor, The Vancouver Pile Driving 
and Contracting Co., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, January 6, 1922. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Reconstruction of South Breakwater, 
Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractor, H. 
A. Croft, Cobourg, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 1, 1921. Amount of 
contract, $3,500, and unit prices. 


Construction of wharf, Ganges, B.C. 
Name of contractor, The Vancouver Pile 
Driving and Contracting Company, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 
6, 1922. Amount of contract, 
prices. 


unit 


Repairs, renewals, etc., to steel hopper 
scow No. 107, Departmental Dredging 
Fleet, Maritime Provinces. Name of con- 
tractor, A. McMillan and Heighton, New 
Glasgow, N.S. Date of contract, January 
10, 1922. Amount of contract, $4,950. 


Electric wiring and fitting in Public 
Building, Walkerton, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Harris Bros., Lucknow, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 19, 1922, 
Amount of contract, $1,475. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Manufacture, supply and erection of 
two highway steel swing bridges at the 
upper entrance of the Lachine Canal. 


‘Name of contractor, Dominion Bridge 


Company, Ltd. Date of contract, Jan- 
uary 30, 1922. Amount of contract, 
$26,600 each bridge. 
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Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in January for supples or- 
dered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 
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Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
ENB Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and other hand 

stamps and brass crown seals.................... $1,051.86 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 401.24 
Supplying mail bag fittings...............c0ceeeeeee 2,607.76 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ . uniforms, 

CLO: ULAR RE TRIES 1. AAD S Wottoate meee ete ana 26,701.55 
Repairing letter boxes, etch 04st cemecsecusee es 8.20 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 406.19 
Satchelsye cits) oe a EL eee eee 2,394.13 
Scales repairedtor rr uae elses serce ee seer 205.00 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazetrr. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but verbal 
agreements are also included in the re- 
cords, the latter being schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In the ease 
of each agreement the dates of wages 
for principal classes of Labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Coal Mining 


Vancouver ISLAND, B.C. — AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN DIFFERENT CoaL MINING 
COMPANIES AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. CANA- 
DIAN COLLIERIES (DuNsMuIR) Liutrep, 
AND EMPLOYEES I AND AROUND Comox 
Mines. Agreement effective from No- 
vember 1, 1921, to October 31, 1923. 

Company to give employees stich em- 
ployment as convenient and expedient 


"4 


employees to accept such employment 


subject to conditions of the agreement. 
Company to pay its employees a day 
bonus subject to the fluctuations of cost 
of living as determined by the Cost of 
Living Commission established under the 


Department of Labour at Ottawa, and at 
present acting in this field. 

System of dockage inspection to be 
continued. In event of dismissal for ex- 
cess refuse, party dismissed may appeal 
to the District Superintendent, decision 
to be final. 

A miner taken from the face and re- 
quired to perform day work, to receive 
miner’s day rate. When Company has 
no work at the face a miner electing to 
perform day work temporarily to, be paid 
regular day work wage. 

An agreement committee to be elected 
to represent underground and surface 
employees. Management of Company 
and Agreement Committee to meet 
monthly and in special meetings. Dis- 
putes, suggestions, ete., to be laid before | 
the Management by the members of the 
agreement committee. Pending hearing 
and adjustment of disputes or grievances, 
no stoppage of work to take place. 

Mine operation not to be suspended 
in event of a fatal accident. Employees 
if attending funeral of victim of accident 
to do so upon their own time. 

Representatives to be elected in Oc- 
tober, 1923, by units represented on 
agreement committee to negotiate a new 
agreement with the company. 


To the earnings of each employee there 
is added the bonus mentioned above, 
which fluctuates quarterly according to 
changes in the cost of living. The bonus 
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at the time of signing of the agreement, 
October 20, was $1.22 per day; this was 
reduced on November to 1 to $1.15 per 
day, and on February 1 to 85 cents per 
day. 


The rates of pay per day for men on 
day wages for the principal classes are 
as follows: — Underground: Handpick 
miners, not on contract rates, $4.20; ma- 
chine runners (coal cutting), $4.55; 
timbermen, tracklayers, bratticemen, 
driver bosses, double drivers, head cagers, 
machine runners’ helpers, $4.20; timber- 
men’s helpers, single drivers, pushers, 
rope riders, pumpmen, mechanics’ help- 
ers, labourers, $3.85. On the surface: 
hoistmen, $5.07; blacksmiths, $4.39; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, $3.04-$3.37 ; picking 
tablemen, lampmen and labourers, $3.37 ; 
machinists, $4.64; carpenters. $4.20. 


A similar agreement is in effect over 
the same period in the Extension and 
South Wellington Mines in the Lady- 
smith-Wellington Field. 


The Canadian Western Fuel Company 
has a somewhat similar agreement with 
its employees in effect from October 1, 
1919, until September 30, 1922. This 
agreement provides for bonuses to cover 
the high cost of living, which are to con- 
tinue in effect until the cost of living 
is reduced in like amounts. The bonus 
in effect as from November 1, 1921, was 
$1.10 per day. 


Manufacturing Iron 


GUELPH, ONT. — Crowe’s’ [Ron 
Works, Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL [RON 
Mouupers’ Union, No. 212. Agreement 
effective from July 1, 1921, to July 1, 
1922. 


Hours of work and shop conditions 
to be same as during the past year. 


Minimum Wage: Per day—journey- 
men, moulders and coremakers, $5.75. 
Piecework moulders (bench) to be paid 
the Board Price of their work plus 2714 
per cent of the board price. Prices paid 
for piano plates to be adjusted on 
basis of $6.88 per moulder per day, each 
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pattern to be a 6-up, 7-up, or 8-up, ac- 
cording to what it has been during the 
past year. 


KIneston, Ont.—LocaL HMPLOYERS, 
AND SHEET Mera Workers, Locau 117. 
Agreement effective from March 9, 1921. 


Wages: per hour, 80 cents. Hours per 
week 44. Overtime, until 10.30 p.m. 
and Saturday afternoon, time and 
one-half. Thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Printing and Publishing 


Sypnrey, N.S.—Crrtarin Loca JOB 
OFFICES AND SYDNEY ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 460. Agreement to be in . 
effect from January 1, 1922, to January 
1, 1923. 


Agreement is identical with the one 
formerly in effect, as summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerre for August, 1921, page 
1043, with the following additions. 


Starting with the third year, appren- 
tices to be required to take the course 
of lessons in printing provided by the 
International Typographical Union, and 
eards for fourth and fifth years not, to 
be granted until apprentices have passed 
examinations showing that their work- 
manship entitles them to promotion. On 
completion of the course, each appren- 
tice on receiving the diploma to be 
granted by local union half the cost of 
course. 


After six months, wage scale not to 
be binding ; negotiations may be reopen- 
ed with view to readjustment. Change 
if made not to exceed ten per cent. 


Sypngey, N.S.— News OFrrices AND 

SypnrEyY TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, No. 460. 
Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1922, to January 1, 1923. 
Wages: Per week—handman operators— 
day shift, $32; night shift, $35. Hours, 
per day, 8; per week, 48. 

In other respects, including the addi- 


tional clauses as given above, the agree- 
ment is similar to that for job offices. 
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Pulp and Paper 


MeERRITTON, Ont. — LInTON PAPER 
Minis Company, LIMITED, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOODS OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND Paper Mini WorKERS, PAPER 
MAKERS, STATIONARY FIREMEN AND OIL- 
ERS AND MacHINists. Wage scale effec- 
tive November 21, 1921, with 30 days’ 
notice of change. 

See the Lasour GazeTre for October, 
1921, page 1805, for wage scale effective 
August 16, 1921. On November 21, 
1921, a eut of 5 cents per hour was effec- 
tive in wages of sulphite workers, with 
the exception of wages of firemen and 
head fireman which remained the same. 

New schedule for paper makers, per 
hour — machine tender, 72 and 80 cents; 
back tender, 55 and 60 cents; third 
hand, 48 and 50 cents; fourth hand, 45 
cents; beater engineer, 58 and 68 cents; 
boss calender man, 63 cents; calender 
runner, 08 cents; calender helper, 45 
cents; calender boy, 30 cents; cutter boy, 
34 cents; labourers, tour, 45 cents, day, 
42 cents; finishers and winders, 54 
cents; counters, 30 cents; learners and 
sealers, 25 cents; millwrights, 65 cents; 
helpers, 50 cents; electricians 60 cents; 
engineer, 65 cents; fireman, 55 cents; 
engine oilers, 53 cents; coal passers, 45 
cents; yard boss, 55 cents; krinkle ma- 
chine, 62 cents; finisher, 50 cents; bag 
room — experienced girls, 30 cents; non- 
experienced, 25 cents; bag machine run- 
ners, 04 cents; yards boss, 55 cents. 


THOROLD, ONT.—ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND 
PareR Mint WoRKERS AND OTHER OR- 
GANIZATIONS. Agreement in effect from 
September 25, 1921, to May 1, 1922. 


Any question of jurisdiction coming 
up between the unions to be decided by 
the American Federation of Labour. 

Permanent employees inside the mill 
to maintain membership in good standing 
in the proper union, company to assist 
in bringing this condition about. 

Union men to be hired when available 
and new employees not union men to 
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become so within fifteen days from date 
of starting work. Men laid off, if older 
in point of service, when efficient, to 
have preference of re-employment. 


Paper mills to operate six days per 
week; pulp mills, six to six and one- 
half days when pulp is needed, and 
longer when mutually necessary. Dur- 
ing Sunday shutdowns, work on paper 
machines to be limited to cleaning, oiling 
and repairs. 

‘“Rules governing mill employees’’ as 
issued by the Company to become part 
of agreement. 


No strikes or lockouts during period 
of this agreement. All parties signing 
the agreement to endeavour to bring 
about a condition of maximum produc- 
tion. 

Wages: Per hour—on machines, ac- 
cording to machine—machine tenders, 
73 cents to $1.25; back tender, 98 cents,. 
to $1.12; third hand, 69 to 77 cents; 
fourth hand, 61 to 65 cents; fifth hand, 
08 cents; sixth hand, 50 cents; oilers, 
50 cents; helper, 44 to 58 cents; winder- 
man, 66 cents; cleaners, 44 cents; head 
beaterman, 90 cents; mixers and beater- 
man, 47 cents; beltman, $1.04. Boss 
machine tender, on machines Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, $337.50 per month; on No. 5, 
$315 per month. When changed to give 
one boss Nos. 1, 2, and 3, he shall re- 
ceive $330 per month, and man on Nos. 
4 and 5, $320 per month. 


Wages: Per hour—Hlectrical: elec- 
tricians, 70 to, 8616 cents; helpers, 46 
to 61 cents; apprentice, 35 cents; main- 
tenance men and operators, 70 cents. 
Ground-wood mill: tour foreman, per 
week, $43.32, others, per hour—repair 
men, 69 cents, repair helper, 54 cents; 
Stone sharpeners, 60 cents; carriers, 46 
cents; oilers, 49 cents; grinder men, 54 
cents; screen men, 49 cents; waste men, 
44 cents: wood pullers, 47 cents. 
Sulphite mill—cooks, 751% cents; help- 
ers, 53 cents; acid makers, 70 cents; 
screen men, 49 and 63 cents; stonemen, 
03 cents; millwrights, 71 and 84 cents; 
labourers, 44 cents. Finishing room: 
head finisher, per week, $42.20; others, 


————— ooo 


* time and one-half. 
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per hour—finishers, 49 cents; weighers, 
5814 cents; loaders, 49 cents; core men, 
49 cents; cutter operator, 581% cents. 


Foreman (steam plant), head machin- 
ists (machine shop), $1.08; firemen, 49- 
59 cents; turbine operators, 71 and 80 
cents; machinists, 67144 and 84 cents; 
apprentices, 38 and 40 cents; pattern 
maker, 87 cents; millwrights, 67 to 84 
cents; oilers, head, 71 cents; others, 49 
and 57 cents; steamfitters, foreman, 99 
cents, others, 66 and 77 cents. Wood room 
barkers’ foremen, 58 and 68 cents; chip- 
permen, 57 cents; drum barker men, 
47 cents; knife barkers, 50 cents; la- 
bourers and cleaners, 44 and 47 cents. 
Yard: foremen, 68 and 82 cents; team- 
sters, labourers and cleaners, 40 to 57 
cents. 


Building and Construction 


Niagara Fauis, OntT.—CERTAIN LOCAL 
Boss PaInvTers, AND PAINTERS, DECORA- 
TORS AND PAPERHANGERS No. 631. Agree- 
ment in effect from April 1, 1921, to 
April 1, 1922. 

Hours of labour, eight per day. When 
in shifts, hours not to exceed eight in 
twenty-four. 


Overtime, in case of necessity only, 
Holidays, double 
time. No work on Labour Day or Do- 
minion Day. 

Only union men to be employed if 
available, this applying to paperhangers, 
grainers, signpainters and all journey- 
men affiliated. 

Instructions to be received only from 
boss painter, foreman, painter or super- 
intendent of painting job. 

Minimum rate: Per hour, for 1921, 
70 cents; on bridge or high structural 
iron work, 75 cents; sign writers, trade 
grainers and free hand fresco painters, 
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75 cents. Transportation to be paid to 
journeymen working out of city. 

One apprentice to every shop employ- 
ing two or more men; all apprentices to 
be indentured. 


Contractor to submit grievances in 
writing to the shop steward. 


In case of trouble on any job where 
painters are at work, no member of union 
to be called off until business agent, with 
boss painters, tries to adjust the same. 
Grievance or violation of rules to be 
submitted to a ‘‘joint committee of con- 
tractor, business agent and executive 
board.”’ 


ReGIna, SASK.—ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
STRUCTIVE INDUSTRIES, AND BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
America, No, 1867. Agreement to be 
in effect, from June 1, 1921, to March 1, 
1922, with two months’ notice of change. 
Hours per week, fifty—nine hours per 
day with five on Saturdays. 





Wages: Per hour—85 cents. Where 
two shifts are necessary, second shift not 
to be considered overtime except where 
two are worked continuously. Overtime 
from 5 p.m. until midnight, and from 
noon until 5 p.m. on Saturdays, time 
and one-half. Thereafter, and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. Any night 
shift from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. time and one- 
quarter. 

Travelling time, and expenses for a 
job not exceeding two weeks to be paid 
to men. 

Cases of violation of agreement, to be 
submittted to, a joint committee composed 
of three members of each party, findings 
to be final. 

Members not to take part in any sym- 
pathetic strike unless ordered to do so 
by International Headquarters. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1922 





HE prices movement again showed 
little change, the retail cost of foods 
being only slightly higher in January 
than in December, while the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices which had risen 
in December fell back to vie same level 
as in November. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
family budget of twenty-nine staple 
foods in some sixty cities was practically 
unchanged at $11.03 for January as com- 
pared with $11.00 for December, $14.48 
for January, 1921; $15.30 for January, 
1920; $13.78 for January, 1919; $12.42 
for January, 1918; and $7.73 for Jan- 
uary, 1914. Including the cost of fuel 
and of rent with that of food, the figures 
were aS follows: $21.52 for January, 
1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.30 
for January, 1921; $24.15 for January, 
1920; $21.73 for January, 1919; $19.80 
for January, 1919; and $14.49 for Jan- 
uary, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was down to 227.7 for January as com- 
pared with 230.7 for December and 227.3 
for November, 281.3 for January, 1921; 
036.4 for January, 1920; 286.5 for Jan- 
uary, 1919; 258.7 for January, 1918; and 
136.5 for January, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were increases in 
the animals and meats group, with de- 
creases in the dairy group, in fruits and 
vegetables, in miscellaneous foods, in mis- 
cellaneous building materials and in 
house furnishings. 


Other index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Canada show fluctuations 
rather than a tendency upward or down- 
ward in the movement. The index num- 
ber of Professor Michel rose from 160.0 
for the end of November to, 161.9 for 
the end of December, falling to 158.4 
ati the end of January. The Bank of 
Commerce index number of prices of 
goods mainly exported rose from 143.48 
for December 15 to 147.17 for J anuary 


15, the first movement upward it had 
shown since last August, and due to 


higher prices for wheat, cattle, and hogs. 


The index number of goods mainly im- 
ported, however, was lower, falling from 
148.10 for December 15 to 147.88 for 
January 15, due partly to improvement 
in exchange for Canadian funds at New 
York 


A special index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada, covering 50 important 
commodities only, based upon prices in 
1913 = 100, was down to 148.0 for Jan- 
uary aS compared with 150.1 for De- 
cember, 147.2 for November, 147.7 for, 
October, 150.4 for September, 158.0 for 
August, 153.3 for July, 154.1 for June, 
159.5 for May and 260.5 for May, 1920, 
when the peak was reached. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact: quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each ease refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
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correspondents of the LasouR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workinzmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lapour GazeTTe was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in more such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central with- 
out modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BoUR GazETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
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in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING © 
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51-Medicine Hat............. 
§2-Edmonton...........0..e 
bS—Calegarya)/ inde caliczedent: 


British Columbia (Average) 
OD HEMNIO. nck Bue see selene 
56-—Nelsonti 3.3. G2) hc. <.ceitiee es 
DLS Lea ete ay, ces Aes et 
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Eaes 
3 & 3 
ae gas a 
3 oo S 
os wad, 
Qt oD 3 
EL ae | he 
ges |gse) sf 
o go O27 3 
re S = 
cents. | cents cents. 
71.2 | 58.7 13.3 
68.1 60.1 13.4 
62.2 | 60.5 17 
66 61.5 13 
66.2 57 10-12 
77.1 61.6 14 
69.2 60 12 
65 56.2 10-12 
67.9 58.7 13,0 
68.3 | 58.3 13-15 
67.2 | 57.5 14 
71.2 59 14 
65 60 10 
70.7 58.8 12.5 
72.4] 58.0 14 
75.2 58.3 16 
70.8 | 62.5 ail.1 
60 57.5 12 
74.7 65 10 
73.7 | 62.5 12 
65.8 | 53.2 13 
69.6 | 54.5 | 18-14 
73.7 | 57.5 11 
72.2 | 58.9 12.8 
79.4 | 63.7 11 
72.5 60 9-10 
74.3 | 57.8 12 
67.5 55 all 
75 57.5 il 
66.1 | 55.8 9-12 
75.9 | 57.6 al4.3 
85.4 | 60.9 14 
74.5 | 56.2 14 
80 57.2 13 
72.7 |) 58.6 12 
Gdr2 fi Gwen. a12.5 
74.1 59 a12.5 
71.6 60 al13.3 
70 56.2 10 
67.5 65 12 
77.8 | 61.6 11 
70.6 66 a11.5 
65.6 | 59.6 14 
73.4] 59.3 16-20 
63.4 60 12 
71 59.1 18 
75.9 | 58.2 15 
66.8 50 14.3 
69.7 | 59.5 14.3 
72.9 | 58.1 14.5 
80.3 | 57.5 12 
65.4 | 58.7 al7 
72.2 | 58.3 14.5 
Rede c5S ak 15 
66.2 59 14 
72.5 55 13 
T2.D 61.2 16 
74.8 | 61.2 12.6 
71.2! 63.7 al4.3 
82.5 60.6 ai1.1 
69.2 | 58.7 12> 
74.3 61.7 13 
70.5 | 56.8 15.7 
12.01 61,2 20 
69 60 al9 
70 55 15 
62.5 40 11d 
68.95) 57.5 || alld 
62.6 | 50.5 | a12.5 
73.1 65 16.5 
85 65 20 














Burrer 
S 2 
S er 4 
fon a see 
3 g i 
AS 5 
aS | || a 
>, 3 fa 
Bs | Bs | 38 
Q Q oO 
cents. cents cents. 
1.7 43.5 48.6 
45.8 47.9 53.6 
45 48 54.7 
44.6 46.6 53.6 
48 50 50 
44 45 53.8 
47.5 50 56.1 
42.5 45 47.6 
42.3 45.3 50.3 
50 48.3 53 
44.1 46.5 53.5 
40 46.5 48.2 
35 40 46.5 
40.8 42.1 44.1 
35.5 41.2 43.4 
AS Tl vaehe sce 44.4 
Chega 42 44.7 
eA SS [SA ag 40.7 
beets fe ole ait | atures oreteke 42.3 
iV Mea? | io SY rae 46 
45 45 46.5 
41.4 40 43.5 
SRE EA Shaye © 45.1 
42.0 43.4 47.5 
41.3 42.8 48.1 
pea 41.2 48.3 
39 43 45.9 
AD 7 Bll. ee essa 46.6 
42 42.5 45.6 
40 41.5 46.5 
40.2 40.3 48.8 
Mi See 46 48.8 
45 45 46.3 
43 45.7 49.2 
42 45.3 47.5 
45 45 47.3 
SRS A 43.8 47.7 
45 45.1 47 
41 40.1 44.8 
42 42 46 
43 43.8 47.1 
45 47.8 48.2 
43.3 45 47.8 
45 46.6 49.6 
42.5 42.1 44.2 
RPh Sete 47.5 49.6 
41 44 47.5 
40 42.5 50 
32 33 49.5 
37.6 39.7 48.3 
34 ENA) 49.3 
41.2 42 47.3 
38.8 41.8 48.7 
30 39.5 49.8 
40 42.5 50 
45 45 48.7 
40 40 46.3 
40.0 40.9 49.4 
Ee AE 41.7 52.1 
40 41 48.7 
40 40 48.5 
ae NT: Ae 40.8 48.1 
41.8 43.8 53.1 
37.5 40 53.7 
dikes Dae ike eeven cike 53.7 
ges ko tile Hoan 53.7 
or ie A Lael ak Ah 2! 51.2 
40 | 46.5 | 50.2 
4375. The Rane ee 54.7 
Me eas oe 45 55 
45% Viewee. che 52.5 











cr | a | |, | 





ee | en | eee 


Oleomargarine, best, 
per lb. 


cee rere 


7 | eS S SS | |  — |S | 


cece eens 





CHEESE 





ee ee eoee 


see eeeee 


Bread, plain white, 


$ 
os| per lb. 





per lb. 


GotSoe 2S Soda biscuits (bulk). 
a 


Roe } oo 


————— | —__—__ 


> -_ O- 
NaN 


PARAM ARAM 
NNR NIN 


3 BES = Ea = | 








seer eeee 


eo 





a Price per single quart higher. 
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Fiour ” Rice CANNED VEGETABLES 
as > = 3 5 | a q 
va! fe : 60 oO —= Q, de ° la m= 3 
es ee Ra ean ie ea 4 E _ | 2 | 8 cr 
or eye a i=") 3 3 ee) Ok | $ o 
f= et 2 is a o o & can | Ff on a a 
ES PTs gs 3 a gs co a 3 =F oo 83 a 
80 5 SQ ao) 3 5 3S = = onl Som Sis 2 A i 
c= a. & o o op he s aq Se O38 St ~ 8 = 
Be | Eas) 3 : E q= | & é a aS | BB | 8a g 
en 15 me Ss) ea ee a Ss w eS = 4 Ss) 
cents. cents. cents cents. cents cents cents. cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents. 
5.0 4.8 5.6 6.2 9.7 11.7 11.1 9.5 12 19.1 19.0 17.4 
5.5 5.2 6.0 5.9 8.6 10.2 12.1 10.4 9.8 14.8 20.6 20.1 18.4 
6 ond 6.6 5.9 8.7 10 1 10.6 10 14.3 QU 21.4 18 1 
5.3 4.9 5.6 5.4 7.5 10 11 9 10 14.8 19.8 19 19.5 2 
Eyal 5 5 6 8 10 13 11 8 18.3 0 20 17.8 3 
5.5 5.4 6.6 6.5 9.6 9 1233 1 A cat 15 21.2 20.2 18.5 4 
5.8 5.2 6 5.5 9.2 12 1s eae a | Soderaeneey See 11 11.5 20.5 19.7 18.2 5 
4.9 4.2 5.6 5.4 7.4 10 13.5 10 12 14.8 19.3 18.4 18.6 6 
5.4 5.1 6.2 6.3 9.6 10.8 te 11.7 11.1 15.8 19.8 19.3 18.5 
5.5 5 6.2 14 ey ta Niet caer 13 10 10 15 20 20 20 7 
5.2 5.2 7 6.3 11.3 12.5 LO Pot eee tals 11 18.4 19.6 19.4 17 8 
5.3 Yad bee 6 5.3 11 10 15 15 123 14.8 19.6 19.6 18.2 9 
Lee. ealiy| Moar teteerts 5.5 6.5 8 POA eee eee JU Ui Susie oc 15 20 18 18.6 |10 
5.3 5.1 6.1 (etl 9.7 9.2 11.5 10.6 8.9 13.7 17.1 19.1 15.9 
5 5 5.8 % 8.8 9.2 10.8 8.3 9.1 13.9 17.9. 18.3 16.5 j1l 
LF) rn eae pacty Oe eo) 10 10 8.7 11.4 8 10 15.8 Le 20.2 16.9 |12 
aNd 4.8 Ga 6.7 11.8 8.3 12.4 15 8.7 13.3 18.1 20.9 15 13 
5.8 5.4 5.5 10 10 10 (L Oiraa iit a eee Sas rece qeeanennes 13.3 15.7 20 14.2 |14 
5.6 5.5 6 So i asked 9.2 13 10 9 14.5 DT a1 16.1 /15 
5.2 Rok: 8 8 10 10 12 HGS eng Ura, BAe cae 12.5 16 17 16.5 (16 
5.4 5.2 6.3 6 9 10 KO) = phe alee 9 16 17.7 20.2 18 17 
552 5.0 5.9 1.2 9.7 8.9 11.9 9.9 8.7 11.7 17.8 17.9 15.7 |18 
5.1 4.6 5.5 6.2 8.5 8.7 1202 7.6 11.9 15 .6 16.3 14.2 |19 
5.0 4.7 5.3 Ba 10.1 9.8 11.7 12.0 9.9 11.8 17.3 17.6 15.6 
6.4 4.6 By it 6.1 9.7 7.6 11 12.3 9.6 10.1 17.3 17.2 15.4 |20 
4.9 4.4 5.6 5.6 10 “SHWE QAM 4 24 pe i ea! PE wre Leer 1 17 17 16 21 
5.1 4.9 4.8 ye 10.8 8.5 11.1 1 9.3 11.5 15 15 13.6 |22 
5.8 5.8 5 5 10 10 15 11.2 16 1 17.3 17.3 16.6 {23 
4.6 4.2 bs 4.8 10.4 13 12.5 11 9.6 11.4 18.3 16 16 24 
is, 4.4 5 5 10 10 12.5 11.8 9.5 11.3 18 17.8 15.4 |25 
5 4.8 §.1 5.8 9.4 Tanai 10.6 11.1 9.5 11:5 17.2 17.4 Los 1126 
5.2 5 58) 6 9.8 8 li 11.6 10.3 13.3 19.5 18.8 16.3 |27 
5.4 5 One 6 9.8 10 ippea 14.1 10 i200 18.4 18.8 13.9 |28 
5.1 4.9 5 6.1 8.9 7.6 10.5 10.6 7.8 11.1 17.3 17.4 15.1 |29 
4.8 4.5 5.3 Fy) 10.5 10 10 TSr2! Mile re tte 11.8 17.8 17.6 15.5 {30 
4.4 4.1 5.2 6 9.8 10 11.5 12.5 10 11.9 17.3 18.4 15.7 j31 
4.6 4 Litas 7.8 10 Oh) 12.2 13.1 Thee: 10.8 18.3 17.8 15.1 132 
Barner 4.7 5.4 5.4 10 12.5 15 11.2 7.6 10.7 V7 17.6 15.4 133 
5.2 4.2 4.7 5.5 12.5 8.3 10.8 11.2 8.3 10.6 16.7 17.4 15.1 |34 
4.5 4.2 nave 6.5 9.6 dade ee Nei tne 10 12 18.2 18.2 15.6 135 
4.8 4.8 5 5.3 9.4 10 11.2 10.9 9.5 10.1 17.2 17.2 14.9 (36 
4.7 4.1 4.9 4.4 11.6 Lin 11.6 13.3 10.8 11.9 17.6 Ae 15.9 137 
4.8 4.5 Bisa 5.2 9.2 10 1272 155 8.5 10.7 18.7 17.8 15.3 138 
o.2 4.8 5.5 64 11 12 11 22 13 10 13.7 Ne 16.3 15.8 /39 
4.8 4.8 bynes) 6 8.1 9.1 12.6 15 13.1 - 18.5 17.3 14.7 |40 
5.6 5.6 Gee 7.6 ibe 13.5 Sto Ol iseteen Sas, a 14.2 18.5 19.5 19.2 |41 
Ey (reickes eee ae a 6.2 10 10 12.6 10.2 10 gigi 18.5 17.8 16.2 |42 
5.4 4.6 4.9 Jeo 10.2 8.3 9.1 13.7 10 14.1 19.4 19 16.4 |43 
4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 9.8 8.7 12 11.5 12-5 12.6 18 .6 18.1 16.4 |44 
BOR. sh sapere 4.9 5.9 9.1 8.8 13.0 11.0 9.3 12.5 20.7 20.2 18.7 
AGRON. £2 apie te 5.2 5.6 10, 740 11 12 9.4 11.4 20.3 19.3 18.3 |45 
1 Uh dei Reese 4.5 6.3 8.1 10 15 10 9.1 13.6 21.1 21 19.1 |46 
4.5 4.4 5.1 6.0 10.4 9.7 12.1 9.9 9.3 12.1 22.7 20.6 29.5 
4.5 4.6 Oa Dee THA) SSS hl ieee eee seas Re 10.2 9.2 1271 20.6 18.8 18 47 
4.4 4.4 5 5 10.8 10 13.7 10 9.7 11.9 24.5 21.4 91.2 |48 
Lab toll ate Aes & 3 4.5 6.2 10.1 CU aa ale as ee 10.2 jl 13.3 230 22.5 23.2 149 
4.8 4.2 5.o 7.5 10.1 9 12.5 10 8.3 11.1 PoE 19.6 19.6 |50 
AB ee ots ayegs acs 5.0 5.5 8.8 10.5 10.5 10.4 8.1 10.3 21.5 21.3 18.7 
Sills oi crope oie DoD 5 BOM Gime |Ponewaaet eres 10 11 CE 10.7 21 21.5 19.3 {51 
A, ok OE et 4.7 4.5 7.6 10 10 10.4 3% 9.6 21.5 18.3 19.9 52 
A ABiell's te peters 4.7 652 8.5 13.5 10 10 8 10.9 22.6 25.2 19.3 {53 
CATS Se sie teats 5 6.3 8.5 12 10.2 8 10 20.7 20 16.2 _ 54 
4.9 4.8 5.8 7.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 10.0 8.4 9.7 20.8 20.0 20.6 
By SQicealliscte clone saa 6 Wines MQ lee pst sis: rare eres tne 12.5 9.1 10 20 20 20 55 
Slee Wiscets coher ans 5 6.2 DUO ee ecratcakeve Weictceraane ate DU QO Wesel sence 12.5 20 20 20 56 
rE ek GR PEAS b 5 4.7 ee OL a rhs pa 2 ge INR 10 10 thio ee 20 20 20. = ‘|57 
AGIA ate stae ahe 5.7 Sal Sst Wee aan 10 8.7 G 8.3 21.2 19.5 18.2 |58 
5.1 4.9 6.4 5.7 HO literate oct lade covet ots fe 9 7.9 9.4 21.6 20.3 19.5 |59 
4.8 4.6 yp | 7.5 9.4 10 9 8.8 8.6 8.6 20.7 20.4 18.6 |60 
4 Gis dlls as oeteaare. 5 8.2 9.6 HOS ieee ee: 9.6 10 9.1 20.3 19.8 18.8 |61 
BiG Sal eocieweres 8 -9 HOSS.) Spevevtens pantie ereenarerertne TOR ceararcne 10 Dad ts 20 20 62 
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8 3 PoraTors APPLES é bia 
~ — (2) Fe 
eae 3 - a 3 : y cr ire 
eet) ee he |g) BAT 1 Sal) AB roe Boe 
LocanttTy 53 = an oS 2B aS = S 3 Sg 9 
“eo | ee | ae || ab | Bigg) Pes) eae) Eek ees |e 
aS ae ao oF q's rote a) o a= S 
aq oo = Qo nod 5 Bo ao 
Qe “oS, HS tH 2 od Da S75 2 den eh, 
orl. 2" gt gl ee ek Eo eee pee ee 
cents. cents. $ cents. cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents. 
Mominion Average........... 8.7 8.1 1.578 | 31.8 43.6 33.2 0 18.4 28.2 2 
Nova Scotia (Average). ........... 8.9 9.0 1.394 | 26.6 31.2 25.7 20.5 18.3 28 2 22.7 
1 LESSIG h(a ees aot uae treats Co ete Pa 9.5 12 52, 1.45 ay Pee he Beene 33 21 19.7 Cee 22.9 
AINGWaasZOW gee. eee 8.5 leo 1.38 Zed 25 20y tilidsis. tok 16.2 QT a 20 
OAM DeTSt el. AE ea ae eee 8 (33 Tez 20.5 30 Die? 175 19 25.6 25 
Ba lite Xa cram eve cote, pe ae Dit 9.1 1.43 28.8 53 ae) 27125 Jone 16.6 Ded, gone 
25224 DVN ary een ney eerie ae: ye ee 7.6 9 1.59 29.1 38.3 26.6 20 20.2 AH ee Oe aa 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.......... 7.4 8.5 .816 DG Oe Nl Men, wee. SO Bie be 16.5 26.6 25 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.1 8.4 1.405 29.6 52.5 36.0 19.9 18.7 25.6 24.5 
dm MlONGUON Ce war eae tia ee 9.3 8.6 1.4 DRS eo | to eee a ee 20 20.2 26 25 
ESE R CaS OKO) Shoe Oyen ie meen oe NRE 10-1 8.3 1.70 34.6 45 30 19.6 17 2542 20 
O-Fredeticton.).g.. ance eat 8.3 8.2 1.47 29 60 30 20 aye ¢ 24.7 25 
WO Da UhUrst wee ou vet ela kee ee 8.6 &.6 1.03 26° OMe eee a Lee ae 20 20 26.5 28 
Quebec (Average). ........5.000085 8.5 8.9 | 1.613 | 32.8 54.1 33.9 22.6 18.8 28.8 25.3 
Pl Oe beg wie reason. Haw a ieee 8.9 9.5 Wa22 vail G33 40 23 18.6 29.9 23 
W2-Three* Rivers).2.0 -.s. che ease 9.1 9.6 1.78 37.5 52.5 30 24.2 19.5 27.8 25 
MB [Sherbrooke t,o ask. s oe oe 8.3 9.1 1.76 32.1 59.7 42.8 19.8 19 29 25 
ae Sorelie ier cain Sass aon eles hee 9.1 10 1.62 30 2 We] areas 22.0 18.7 DASE 3240 
V5eot. Hvacinthe: oss oho .aa men eee 7.6 8.4 Tor DORs 50 40 22 xa ara: 38 .3 26.7 
Pees ropa We Mie ee wee en 7 6 2.00 40 15 50 25 20 22.5 25 
Le Wnettord oMin sen o. e e 8.2 9.7 1.46 DO ae meatal Soe alae PENS Wipe 28 26 
18—Montreal..... im eee eae enn 8.9 8.4 | a1.35 37.0 51 40.6 21 20.9 28.9 23.1 
OSE ee et Pare: aes eC eg 9.4 9.4 Daye} 33.0 43.6 36 2h 17.6 26.1 123 
Ontario (Average) .............-.. 8.7 8.4 1.741 35.1 37.4 30.9 21.4 18.7 27.6 21.2 
MO Wutawaace hate ete ds ae ee 9 8.9 172 35.4 Siles 39.7 19.7 18.3 26.4 21.4 
2leBrockwmilles ses ayes atc eee 9 Tae 83 34.8 41.6 31.40 22 18.3 28 20 
DUIS SONAL Aas ws ta ee Ea 8.1 8.8 1.86 35.9 40 28 15.2 17.6 25.3 20.2 
23-belleville: gal wey). ky ees 9.1 Thess 2.00 40 30 220i | cick are -keee 20 29.3 19.5 
24-Peterborouch. . is. o> ote eu eee cee 9.3 S27 ee 35 42.5 De 18 25 26'.5 21 
DaMIEI AS pesca te tee ce. Ses. cee cee 8.8 7.8 125 26.6 Callies 28.3 23 leer 2% 19.4 
QE OPOULOsuthay. toa. Ss 6s Albee 8.9 8.5 1.67 31.9 39.3 34.2 18.7 1726 Pte 1 20.5 
2ieNiagara, Halls: ayes. 5 s:e cae ee TOL 7 9.4 1.92 37 35.6 30 14 Og 7 29.3 22.40 
28-St. Catharines,..0..%5..4 006-042 8.6 7.8 1.89 ave! 35 2 Os Bilge |e. bree 17.2 28.6 19.3 
2 OAL Gone esis eel an cee ee 8.9 9.1 1.79 37.9 30ml 3740 20 20.4 26.7 20.5 
SUpurantiord ia: pase a, Meee 7.6 8.1 2.03 40.6 3.0) de |e @aeele: beck aes 1822 Da 18.8 
SEO GE Mads Ae Lota aid ae tee eee 8.3 8.2 We75] 36 41.6 S240 28 19.1 27.4 21eZ 
SoGUGlD hie sk Meee rer: boicey eee Saek (pal &.3 Poe Bie 45 40 20 16.6 28.7 20 
So-Witahener: 4) tae eos sce ca eee 8.3 8.9 1.98 38 39 25 25 Vigo 29 2152 
BAW OOdStOCK |. Gans est. Eoke coer He8 7.4 1.84 35 26.2 17-25) ql ache are 19.5 25.7 20 
SOLA OLdse.-6 Meh. Ace eee 8.6 9 1.83 o120 2ha0y || Se beer ss | aok ee 18 27.6 20 
Og ONG OD de tee met dot eee Be Re 8.6 8 1.78 Odin HOES: 26; wah eek 17.9 255 20 
Die uS EL DOMASI i. Ake c bos ce ees aehe 8.6 E.9 1.88 Biers 28.5 24 15.8 19.1 PART 20.8 
woowhabham: shun. Ae <. ioe wee e 7 7.9 1.94 38.1 35 30 30 19.1 26.8 20 
SoS WANGSOP. Nie Sas ot oie ee ee 9.2 9 1.94 oa) 41.6 37 30 Path 26 24 .2 
AN Owen SOUNG wyes. vk. eo ocsh 8.8 des ecue: 27.8 SOD ge heh eases 20 16.6 25.4 19.6 
AN CODA ML Mee ear) be peek ae 10.2 9.2 1.64 36.6 50 30 25 18.4 ee) | 25 
42-SaultSte Marie................. 8.8 8.6 1.63 36.6 45 36 21.8 18.3 31.6 25.8 
Ade OMu APTN Val wea ho ase ee 8.7 8.4 OES 32.0 40 37 225) 2225 18.3 30 25 
44—Hort, William. 49 oh cAse occas 8.8 8.4 Vi3t 30.5 43.3 36.6 18.7 16.8 29.6 22.8 
Manitoba (Average)...........- 10.3 Thal) T2t0 |e CABS. Vas Ack e| 23.9 18.7 28.9 25.1 
S25 SWinninec cmos. eee or 10.7 6.7 123 aes al ho ee ee ga hee PRET 18.5 Teal 23.9 
A0—Drandon ech ay oe bower 9.8 83 iow PACER Carter Behe Me es 2 25 18.9 30 26 .2 
Saskatchewan (A verage).......... 94 8.1 12068) fe 2bn0h |S. a See 22.6 18.2 S22 27.8 
AIRE A ee Wl Be Beare Acts ees Seok 9.1 9 1.28 25 75 55 ai 7/ 5 30 20ek 
48-Pringernlpert. a. ccc ca koe 9.3 del 80 bY a Ya AE SAM eS cali bk Sa ee Dae VQ GaSe it a heace ee 28an 
AO Sask EOONS Pokaan che cs ee oe 10.6 7 hei tal Sm. pil hse Besar eek eercene ae eae ae 20 Shier 24 30 
S0=Moosedaws--A-ne- lie beeen 8.4 9.1 1.08 PPM ena eR Be he, Seal Shes Pay Jp) 18.3 35 26.2 
Alberta (Average) ................ 8.4 7.6 13309 (ll Gila Gy | ae taeraees Le ee 25.7 18.8 29.4 25.4 
DiloMedicmeddat. nw, ec. kc ca pak a per A) Al 27.5 SG" | es pee 30 20 Siler 26.6 
SI-WdmMmonsoned. whe skeet eee 8.6 8.1 946 ) SRI Retin A eT Ga epee 220 18.5 29.2 24 
DopeAlPAIVve ote cain, eat ee ee ee 8 3 8.3 1.79 AT ie). Na ieee | 9) Oe alae: 25 18.8 28.8 25.4 
St—Wethbrideet. ams: oh ece eek 8 6.1 a1.089 Tah AOS BEE Le aoe GS 25 Lied ET Osi 
British Columbia (Average)...... 8.2 6.2 Ng 19S ol BO58 > oldie eee aelodl ed acon eae 22.3 iigae 22.6 24.7 
Hosernies.. eee Me see the ee 8.2 6 GL AQ2ar IM meets 75 60 20) eed 32.5 30 
56-Nelson HAS EAN 4 SNe TRS Birch Ree 9.1 D8 a2 .025 Sol TR ee a  saerev alle Se eae ae icp 28.7 25 
Ojai rails ies Cetra ee ee Sal i al.710 1 alata eos ae al AN Te 25 es PAH 25 
58-New Westminster............... Thee 6.5 Gren) yee CD aah om ee ne eee 20 16.4 28.7 PAST I 
59-Van-ouver A Bei ei te RT Sie = Eels lg he 8 6.2 G1 FOAB Nios ners as late eis We chee eer DA les? 18.4 26.4 22.9 
60-Vi ERONUA 5.5 ns aden ye vic RS eee a ats 7.4 5.6 al.674 yaad ik Cag Ll a Rea Povd ary} 15.9 25 21 
GAGNON. ¢ o... G.lge obs oes le 7.8 GS -b | WEL NB SO | Pee cress cll irae tare ee Nepe eaey 22.5 18.1 30 25 
Ge-Eritice Ruperts. a: tabs ck carn onehs 10 8 Dak ikl dase tens rey ph there teen ainda ere hs 20 15 30 25 





~ a Price for 90 Ib. bag’ calculated-from price quoted. 9" mons en me eae ne geen tee an a Ra 
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AND RENRALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1922—(Continued) 





















































































































































JAM CANNED FRuIts s ot SuGAR Toa 
- & = Shes be 
rs FS ad i, 3 a 2.8 3 I ne qs 3 e 
See fale" | 2 Be Se ae PO al EE an I ak eae na 
~~ ~ n own -~ bry Ate 2 = O pa Bae] 4 a 
Bot ae ee 1] e eg | cau 2 fees | 8a) | Se) eel ae ee | Sa 
Sees BS ES St Mule tae la ce Se pee Rea) La R= | AS 
Beles leas | os | Bob eed ed | Se | eas) 28 | sei] S82) 32 | gs. 
ee a a, >) o mo oe ® = Fak ~ =e oO es fe 
a e & ka ee 5 | 5 cm z a zg z 
$ $ cents. cents. cents $ cents. $ cents. Wa Sse 3)) aes cents sents cents 
1.075 | 1.062 | 36.2 35.0 27.8 .974 | 58.6 1.276 9.2 8.7 52.8 55.4 62.0 58.6 
1.122) 1.116) 36.9 34.8 27.8 1.116 | 68.8 1.500 9.3 8.8 46.7 53.3 63.8 55.0 
1.16 | 1.16 | 39.4 BY(al 2725 Th 25 BIR RS See tee 1.2 9.8 9.5 49.2 ATCT IN tits Se Saat alate Nei ih 
1.165) 1214 (37.7 34.3 28.2 1.06 (A | Ses Abraoe 8.5 9.2 46.9 55 60 55 2 
1.00 | 1.00 4 36 27-6 1.25 GO MRE cen 8.8 8.3 42.5 DOM): anne etas. sd eae 3 
1.16 | 1.16 | 38.2 30 28.3 1.00 75 1.75 8.9 8.3 46.2 45 ARE enemre sh 4 
5 US a ee et 5 36.6 27.5 1.02 G5) alate. 9.5 8.8 48.7 SAME UN Pat lee 5 
i Ges lal tamed by? odlem co Restlme Elian Cas; 30 .975 75 L485 8.6 8 46.5 DON eds Wels eenaner See eee 6 
1.072) 1.042) 36.4 37.6 30.2 9388 |) 54.8 |. et... 9.2 8.5 50.5 53.8 61.3 57.5 
120 PAIS 36 37.5 3225 1.00 Gop Vee ere 8.6 (he 50 Gy Nn eRe rien HR EULA a 7 
916; .916 38 38 30 825 50) Tb eeecats 9.5 6 52.1 50 50 60 8 
1210) 21.10) (236.7 36.2 28.3 983 AQ) hl ee ee elas 8.8 8.3 50 56.2 72.5 55 9 
SB HICE EG 1.00 35 38.5 30 eases se 55 See hette 9.8 9.3 50 55 Beto ala esol Sakata | LO 
1.140) 1.110) 35.0 34.8 26.4 1.054 | 55.1 1.305 8.7 8.2 53.6 54.5 58.7 51.4 
1.127) 1.10 |) 34.4 30.8 22.57 1.08 49.9 1.37 8.2 Wed 52.3 54.6 56.1 53.7 |11 
12197) 21220 18 338.3 41.7 26.7 1.05 53.3 1.00 9.3 8.8 58.8 55.4 59 52.5 |12 
228 LZ lesb. 5 36.7 31.2 1.00 56.7 1.93 8.8 8.2 57.8 57.3 61.7 55.2 }18 
1.00; 1.00] 38.3 38.3 25 1.25 (O10 We Ul lees Soowekd 9 8.5 40 55 DO wal kee Rees: 14 
be 7 a el 38 BOs 25 1.20 55 1.10 8.8 8.3 60 55 66.2 41.7 |15 
1.25 | 1.25 30 25 25 1.00 70 1.25 8.5 8 55 50 55 50 16 
F250) Lote 8.86.7 37.5 SOM cee 58.7 1.43 9.2 8.6 56.7 55 63.2) eake tele 17 
P0be 1.10. 32.7 33.2 25.6 .918 | 51.6 1213 | 8.2 7.8 54.6 55.4 69.8 54.4 |18 
.947| = .933} 31.2 33.3 26.2 933 50 1.23 8.6 8.2 47.1 53.2 Olad 52.6 {19 
1.036} 1.033) 35.9 33.1 26.3 .950 | 51.0 1.050 9.0 8.7 52.9 54.6 58.1 55.2 
1.01 | 1.01 | 34.4 32.1 26 .913 | 49.2 1.07 8.5 8.5 49.8 54.7 61.6 57.9 |20 
1.05 | 1.03 | 33.3 30 27.5 (925 1) 53.9 1.00 9.1 8.6 46.6 53.6 52.5 55. {21 
983) 1.00 | 32.1 31.8 22.5 95 48 936 8.4 7.9 44.6 53.6 55.1 52.2 |22 
866 866} 40 35 31.6 925: |" 53.3 1.23 9 8.7 49.3 55.6 55 47 {23 
1.08 | 1.08 | 41.6 31.6 25.5 1.02 53 99 8.5 8.4 49 56.1 52 57 (j24 
975 .98 | 36.2 30 25 .89 50 1.00 8.5 8.3 51 55 59 55/20 
924 591 eh 30.6 27.5 22.4 .848 | 48.3 995, 8.2 8.2 49.7 55.2 57.8 54.3 {26 
1.14) 1.14] 37.7 33.3 24.1 aw! 49.1 1.11 9.2 8.8 60.3 B22 59.8 55.2 127 
991 .991) 35 38.3 27.6 .916 46 1.03 8.8 8.8 62.1 55 67.5 55. 128 
1.00 .996| 29.7 27.7 21 .914 | 49.5 977 8.9 8.4 58.2 54.8 57 56 |29 
. 957 -95 18 32.5 26.6 25.5 925 | 47.4 9) 9.2 9.2 53.5 54.7 60.7 55.2 |30 
1.06 | 1.04 | 29.3 32.5 23.4 95 48.8 1.00 9.4 8.6 51.4 55.2 60 5603 
1.00} 1.00 | 36.6 37.0 21.6 90 46.2 1.00 8.7 8.6 45 55.3 56.6 55 {382 
.99 .995|} 40 30 25 1.04 52 1.25 9 9 57.5 54.4 55 56.4 {33 
VOL 1.01 1038.7 35 32.5 933 | 48.7 1.03 8.5 8.1 51.2 55 57.5 55.2 |34 
1.21 | 1.20; 36.2 36.2 20 118 52 1.00 9.1 8.9 57 56 57 56 {35 
1.06 | 1.07 35 33.2 25.8 975 | 50.2 94 8.9 8.4 54.8 54.3 56.1 54.5 |36 
ETOH >) 1.05 35 32 30 912 | 51.1 1.10 9.1 9 64.4 55.3 71.2 55.3 37 
1.12'| 1.09 | (36.6 32.5 28.7 966 53 LELL 9 8.6 52.1 51.8 56.6 54.4 138 
PQUNe Le 4he2 45 35 1.05 61.6 1.10 8.8 8.5 55 53.4 56.2 54.4 |39 
82 85 40 26.5 25 85 49 912 9.5 8.8 Dono bil sel 53.3 55.5 40 
Tenia Les so 36.6 30 1.05 60 Tels 9.7 9.6 52.5 55 70 57.5 |41 
2 gg 7 | a Ui 35 SB iEts 39 1.00 52 1.07 9.8 9.5 47.5 55 52 55 = 142 
Tet ll e866 36.6 20 1.00 BuO 1.18 9.6 9.6 55 58.3 55 65 = «|43 
1.01 | 1.00 | 38.5 35.7 25.8 956 | 50.6 teat 9.3 9.1 50.8 54.3 58.7 51.2 |44 
1.010; 1.015) 35.5 32.3 27.5 .914 | 49.5 1.330 9.7 9.4 52.4 58.9 64.8 64.5 
1.04 | 1.05 35 31.6 28 .918 | 48.9 1331 9.2 8.9 Bay) 58.8 63.3 64 {45 
.98 98 36 33 27 91 50 1.35 10 2 9.9 53 59 66.2 65 =| 46 
1.052). 1.052) 37.2 33.9 27.8 .955 | 61.1 1.478 9.8 9.3 55.7 59 4 65.6 62.0 
986) .986 | 33.6 31.7 26.9 95 55.8 1.44 9.1 8.6 52 57.5 61.7 59.2 |47 
P07 £07 40 30 27.5 1.02 65 1.83 10.1 9.8 63.3 COR aE Ate 68.7 |48 
1.09%; 1:09 \) 37.5 Shes 26.7 967 65 1.32 9.7 9.7 200 60 67.5 60 49 
LO Gq OGN e325 36.2 30 925 | 58.7 132 10.2 9.2 55 60 67.5 60 {50 
1.045} 1.035) 37.1 38.2 28.1 900 | 57.7 1.478 10.1 9.5 53.7 58.0 69.8 67.9 
98 98 40 38.7 30 912) | 62.5 1.40 10.5 9.8 D200 Deo 65 COM NOL 
1.09 | 1.07 | 38.3 38.3 27.5 919 | 57.4 1.46 9.8 9.1 50.7 56 67.5 63. {52 
L008) 107 84:5 36.6 26.2 87 eo 1.66 9.9 9.7 58.3 59 at O8ind s 03 
1.04} 1.02 | 35.5 39.2 28.7 897 | 53.2 1.39 10 9.5 Jono 59.5 75 70 «154 
1.113; 1.078) 37.8 39.0 32.8 .920 | 65.2 1.674 9.3 8.8 55.2 57.3 71.8 71.5 
1.20 | 1.10 40 40 42.5 105 62.5 1.50 10.5 10 55 60 SOT sie 55 
TODD el 7 eS Cro 37.5 35 1.04 67.5 1.75 11 10 62.5 65 717.5 75). 156 
LSLON 1 a10 35 36.5 30 .90 62.5 1.50 9.9 9.5 50 56.2 67.5 68.7 |57 
105.00, DOS) |Fe41..2 42.5 35 .906 | 63.3 1 Sas) 8 ((c8 55 56.7 68.7 70 =|58 
1.04! 1.02 | 35.4 36.1 28.5 S870 OCA 1.45 8.5 8 50.2 55.3 65 68.3 {59 
1:057) 12051836: 7 37.5 Dil e 775 9 1.97 38.5 8.2 51.2 53 62.5 80 {60 
Pa ae seers ..7. 41.7 35 88 FRIES soc 8.9 9 58 55 638.3 66.7 |61 
1.10 | 1.00 40 40 35 90 85 2.00 ial 8.3 GUN balbeeeee 35 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL, LIGHTING 



























































ab p< Ss a at 
: CorrEEr 3g cS wg he 8 
g £ 23 : g 28 ie e 
a & — Se] ear) 
eek) Wee, | Aa Vee ee Sa ee 3 | #3 
Locautry = ad a ok ‘5 Bo £ 2 Sn 
Aas mares as -3 ire! = S 3 8A 
“de Ry z Bo a2 wf Ps - 8A, 
Sy dis ie] BD aoa 28 g cs ae 
2 8. gm ge qo = & By a oo 
O Q ag > wD om 'S) a PD 
cents. | cents cents cents. cents. cents $ cents. cents. 
Dominion Average....... 54.3 51 30.5 5 3.7 48.1 . 799 12.7 8.3 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 58.7 56.0 32.1 12.4 4.4 51.2 . 576 13.8 8.7 
{—SCydney. fo. eens. 2 eee GGSP scree fee 33 13 5.1 54.6 . 60 15 9.3 
2-New-Glasgow.......----+- 60.8 57.5 | 32.5 12.2 4.3 48.6 .504 14.2 Cae 
B= ATHORSts ce Le eees Smee 65 60 32.5 10.6 4 50 60 13 .6 8.5 
AS Halifax? a2 ka iie eces ue 50 50 29 13.7 5 54 675 9 
BOUTON ee kt eee tee cate 57.5 56.6 Si} if 12.4 3.4 48.7 50 ae 8.8 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown...| 56.2 56.5 29.5 16.1 OED 48.5 .60 13-1 8.1 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 61.8 56.5 29.2 12.8 4.1 44.0 529 13.2 8.6 
T—=MONCtON |. ck hee cs eee 64 60 ay4ne) 11.5 i) 55 roo 14.2 8.7 
SSE One Ase armen ieee. see G3 SSNe a eae Ne aece 28.8 13.5 5.2 42.8 [533 14.5 § 
O=Fredericton.) eee cs ee ste 58 .2 53 29 peal 4 38.3 -483 13.2 8.6 
10-Bathurst...........se00-- G16 Or fae aie 26.6 14 3.5 40 .55 11 8 
Quebec (Average)......--.- 55.3 53.6 29.1 14.3 3.8 49.8 847 11.9 8.3 
L1—Quebeor: 10 seat co's ee whee 50.3 50 29.4 16.7 4.2 40.2 .80 11.2 7.5 
12-Three Rivers...........--- 56 48.7 30 15.9 4.6 53.0 .96 2% 8.5 
18-Sherkrooke........-..--+: 54.3 60 28.6 14.7 4.2 45 836 11.8 8.4 
14-Sorel/s) 0. Us Hea 54.2 60 30 15 4.7 53.3 1.08 10.7 9.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 57.5 46.2 See 12 4.5 48.3 . 767 12.4 7.6 
T6=St olin 6.7). Wee ies oie 55 60 25 14.2 2 65 .70 12.5 8.5 
17-Thetford Mines.........-. 63.3 56.7 28.2 13.7 3 50 85 13.5 8.2 
18-Montreal.)) Whe see eee 53 .7 be 29.7 15.1 3.4 49.4 .806 11.9 8.3 
TOSHull ee ce eke ook Gea ke 53.6 47.5 30 11.2 3.3 43.7 825 10.9 8.1 
Ontario (Average)........-- §3.5 52.2 29.3 13.0 3.0 45.2 . 759 11.5 8.7 
D=<Ottawas. occ ck ee ve se ee 50.7 49.1 29.4 11.3 3.1 45.9 .675 11.5 8.7 
9f=Brockville) . i) .4)<5).05 25% 6S WA ote Me 30 12 4.3 47.5 .70 10.8 8.3 
29—Kingston. +. 2%). s' = +s ./a 45.7 45 29.2 13 3 44.2 725 11.5 8.2 
OB=Bellevies. «etna nett iee 53.3 50 30 12.3 3.6 40 .80 11.5 8.1 
24-Peterborough........----- 57 51.6 31.6 14.1 2.7 42.8 .67 11.5 8.4 
Dh-Orillians. eis chiee ss cis ae oes 59 60 28.8 13.8 2.6 affil 11.4 9.2 
IG LOPONtOns yaa es eee 44.1 55.4 29.1 11.7 2.9 44.3 .631 10.8 8.1 
27-Niagara Falls. .........--- 57 55 att ah 14 2.9 47.3 606 1181 8.8 
28-St. Catharines..........--- 54.6 55.5 30.8 12.4 3.1 43.3 .783 10.9 8.7 
PO—Tamrtone. oie ke ccc fetes 53.6 51.5 29.2 11.8 3 42.9 .806 10.6 8.5 
S0=Brantiord:...h. tases. = eee 54 5Y.7 29.3 12 2.9 44.2 823 10.6 8.6 
SI=Galti fees tons Reto ole ee 52.8 51.6 PAY 8) 12.8 3 53.6 Mies 11.3 8.8 
S24Guelphs :.). aes cere SYA) 50 27.5 NS 0 2.6 50 1.00 aed 9.2 
38-Kitchener. .esite ss se lee 50 40 29 12.2 a7 49.6 7s) bey 9.1 
34-Woodstock...........-- pe 75132 Bsus 26.2 12.6 Dee, 38.3 .637 1152 8.7 
SE=Strattord a. . mires sis seme Say. of 43.7 28 130 3.5 46 .63 117 9.1 
SG=OndON:).). 2... ae ence case 54.4 54.2 29.4 13 .2 3 45.5 .706 10.9 8.7 
SWS mL HOMAGiicscttte = sos elebee 58.5 Don Ste je 2975 12.9 2.0 47 .808 11.4 8.6 
S8=Chatham (. koa tems <enelets yy 1 48 Ole 12.6 3 41.4 .691 11 8.6 
SO- Windsor ..26.fotts veils eee 54 55 29.6 12.6 2.4 55.4 US 12 9.2 
40-Owen Sound... -..452% 55.8 65 |) 2756 11.9 RED 37 58 11.8 9.3 
ATE CObaleY ne eee He een 58.3 56.2 31.4 14.2 3.8 45 85 15 9.2 
42>Sault ste.\Marie.. ..02. «i: 58ea pe Js 30 15 2.8 42.5 .80 11.6 8.2 
43-Port Arthur..... has caer eee 42.5 52.6 28.3 16 V6) OER ee ee 50 1.00 OAs) 9.1 
44-Fort William.............. 58.5 51.2 3305 12.5 2.6 47.5 1.05 10.6 9.2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 49.5 43.8 32.3 13.3 3.8 43.3 893 13.2 8.1 
AD SWiINNIES fan ste se cts veer eke 50 47.5 Sand 13.4 2.8 43.5 853 12.5 8.4 
AG—Brandon. )..5 bs ake. ce es 49 40 ona ieee ath 43 .933 13.9 7.8 
—_— a —_—_—_—_— YS a —_— — 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 54.2 51.7 34.7 21.0 4.4 50.3 1.031 15.8 8.9 
47 =Remina sf. eshte aloe 52.9 55 33.6 18.4 4.1 6 925 SNS 7.9 
48-Prince Albert.........--+- 46 43.3 35 PES Gad 53 33 1825, 15 8.8 
40=Saskatoom. . 1... 654) ok. 61.7 55 3D 23 5 45 1.00 16.2 9.5 
50-—Moose Jaw........-.---6- 56.2 Done 35 19.3 4.8 DO ad, 95 16.3 9.4 
Alberta (Average) .......... 53.3 45.2 33.0 19.7 4.2 47.5 948 13.8 7.3 
5l—Medicine Hat) .e- .- see 48.7 45 34.6 27 so 3.9 45 95 1355 Uf 
HQ=Wamonton.. seis. eo 53 40.4 OA 16.9 Bete! 41.4 .933 13.8 8 
58-Galgarye sic kok@e wees cee 57 52 30.5 16.2 4.6 47 .975 13.4 We 
H4=Lethbmage.... se se se eee 54.5 43 .3 34 18.3 4.4 56.7 933 14.3 6.1 
British Columbia (A zerace)| 50.7 47.7 31.4 23.8 4.5 55.8 952 14.6 6.7 
55—hernies eyo. Wate ee tee 52.5 50 25 225 5 55 1.05 15 5 
OGBIN CISON scs.cis os ne be os oe cles 60 55 AP 55) 32.5) | alabes den sae 62.5 1.07 20 8.5 
ESN West gaia Ree a ee Or 3 46.5 39 30 25 4.6 50 ,85 15 6.7 
58-New Westminster......... 50 48.7 34.4 22:5 4.4 55 1:05 14.2 6 
59-Vancouver....... +. 0.4006 50.2 | 43.6 at. 1 \1\0n10.8 44 52.8 812 | 10.7 6.8 
60-\ CLOT. 5. APs. some 48.3 48 30 PPAR 4.4 51 . .887 12et 6.8 
61-Nanaimo steve sutpa day Beh eee 48 47.5 33 20.7 4.3 60 1.00 12:2 6.5 
62-Prin e Rurert. .. . 0.2... 50 50 35 5s LAS 60 90 17.5 7.5 


ares CUCU ae es os eer 18 we OUR UE OUT hem DUNE EAL Yolen tt Mien) stespcarencs! Me LOL M7 oI Wh hoe ees eee Re, 
_a including delivery. b Caleulated price per cord from price quoted. c Natural gas used extensively. d Lignite. f Jack pine, poplar, etc . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1922—(Concluded). 
Coan Woop i = Renr 
=] 1D 
rm BS) =i ro) oot oe 
be 8 3 w 5, be pas S | 3 Ea B® S 6 
zs ee of z 3A pales Ags a | AES eg 
_ aS aR 3 . “eG eye 3 &, g. : fale gS ao os 
© 2 ie 8 ay 2 - > ofa8 | 38 me 
S 5 g az = ope toe mail os gq 34 gE SS 
ae ih ie ; aS ae 2s Soe Pee.) ee | o ease o 
2s Ee Bo BSE ee SE ES il Bal BE > Fe SS | REE E 
< faa) jas} iss RM mM = oO = D a 
$ $ $ V4 $ cents. | cents $ 
17.535 11.464 12.827 14.997 9.575 11.519 10.095 | 31.7 14.6 27.669 19.208 
18.60 9.906 10.500 11.800 7.200 7.800 9.310 | 32.6 14.8 24.000 16.600 | 
cis ER a8 .00 6.00 7.00 5.00 GOON ihe. be es ue Algooroo 15 16.00-20 00} 10.00-14.00; 1 
Sats ee Be a8 .00 b10 .00 610.00 b8 .00 68.00 611.43 32 14 25.00 18.00 2 
19.00 8.90 10.00 11.00 6.00 7.00 6.00-7.06 | 28-30 15 12 .00-20 A 7.00-12.00! 3 
17.00 |11.00-12.25 17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.0 35 15 40.0 25 .00-35.00; 4 
pe Te eee 3.00 9.00 12.00 5.00 6 OOK lace ee oe lade 15 16. hoe. oat 12.00-15.00) 5 
17.50 |10.75-11.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 610.20 28 15 20 .00-25.00} 12.00-15. 00; 6 
18.375 12.470 11.500 13.500 7.750 9.500 6.607 | 31.6 15.0 24 500 17.250 
18.50 /|11.25-13.50 10.00 12.00 8.00 DO Oe eye ko oN ast 34 15 95.0045 .00t 18.00-24.00' 7 
17.00 |12.00-16.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 68.42 27-32 15 20.00 18.00 | 8 
18.00 11.50 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 66.40 30-32 15 95.00 18.00 | 9 
20.00 12.00 8.00 10.00 7.00 9.00 65.00 32 15) 18.00 12.00 (10 
16.542 11.000 14.239 16.092 9 972 11.354 11.583 | 29.0 14.6 21.167 14.188 | 
16.75 10.00 616.00 616.00 613 .33 b13.33 |b13.00-14.00} 30 15 2250 0-27 0.0) eee ee #1 
16.00 11.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 610.00 30-35 15 20.C0-25.00} 12.00-15.00!12 
17.00 12.00 12.00 LUC SAG hoe SHER PEO CEAR EE Nie IOAN eel 30 15 25.00 22.00 113 
16.00 12.00 614.67 616.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 30 15 14.00 7.00 44 
LAG ite se NOK cree 1 te PLR SoS | aU: Ped BIN 0G) TR NN Dee. es. 18.00 10.00 15 
16.00 10.00 14.00 17.00 10.00 611.00 614.00 22-28 12 18.00-25 .00! 12.00-18.00/16 
AUS ED 0 OR ne cae | UR Ss 2 a BI2KO Os | vevny onl a OOOO We ie mets A 28 15 12.00-18.00} 10.00-15.00(17 
16.50-17.00 11.00 |15.00-19.00)17.00-20.00/10.00-12 .00/12. ange a 12.00-15 .00| 30-40 15 20.00-35.00 14.00-20.00115 
LOE TO 1700)| eae. ae. 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.0 8.50 23-25 15 20.0C-25.00} 15.00-18.00/19 
16.630 11. 821 13.926 16.253 10.733 13.271 11.753 | 27.6 14.3 29.420 20.060 
16.75-17.00}........... 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 30-35 15 27 .00-35 .00] 20. ear ele 
TOE 5O: [tee ee. [Re PE ES DZORSOSt | CMe reels 618.461 16.00 23-25| 13-15 22.00 15.0 21 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13 .00 14.00 614.00 23-25 14 20 .00-30.00} 18.00-23. ch 22 
16.50 11.00 12.75 13.75 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 10 25 .00-30 .00] 20.00-25 .00/23 
16.50 11.00 13.00 14.50 8.00 9.50 6.00 98-301 12.5 25 .00-35 .00} 20 .00—-25 .00\24 
16.56 11.00 10.00 12.50 © 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 15 .00-20.00} 13.00-15.00}25 
TSESO3 12 et. 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 3l 15 35 .00-40.0C} 22 00-25 .00/26 
15.50 10.00 c C c Cc c 30 15 25 .00-30 .00} 20.00-25 00127 
15700V IE. ee c15.00 c18.00 c15.00 c16.00 6 & c20.00| 27 15 30 .00-35.00} 20.00-25 .00/28 
15.75 |10.50-11.00 15.00 15.00 13.00 LS SOO mir tretenenisaratipne: 28 12 25 .00-40 .00} 20.00-30.00/29 
16.00 PLAT 5it 5 RRR IS 1500, pri te ere 14.00 610 .00 3 5 35.00-40.00 18.00 {380 
16.00 Ba LATO Shee oe een 182009 tees. ey ore 14.00 612.00 26 |12.5-13.0 20.00 16.00 {31 
16.00 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 b14.50 25 15 24 .00-30.00} 16.00-20.00}32 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 V2. 00) aibec tate ste ote 28-30 15 40.00 25.00 /33 
16.00 10.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 b13 .33 30 15 20.00 15.00 {34 
16.50 POOR eee ae LAO mhaedemece Cates. © 16:00). Skee ee coe ea CoaU Ra Fs IN a 30 .00-40.06] 17.00-19.00;35 
16.50 14.00 15.0 T6A00R a cet canta 13.00 12.00 27 14 25 .00-40.0C} 16.00-25.00'36 
17.00 16.50 |12.00-13.00 LZ OO ARs Potts 14.00 616.00 30 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00|37 
17.50 14200, 5.28. 2 8%. 52020019, |e 68 it Ee b20.00 9. pea 006) 25 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/28 
16.00-17 .50|12.00-13 .50 c Cc Cc c 25-28 15 32.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00/39 
16.50 10.00 15.00 L6Z0 0M | eget. pins ae ee ae 6. 00- 10.00} 22-295 15 20.00-25 .00} 12.00-15.00/40 
18.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 TS) OOP Ee ie tae eres 30 15 22.00 14.00 {41 
18.50 12.50 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 66.75 30-35 15 35.00 20 .00-25.00/42 
18 .25-18.50 AO eal eh skeace: carat |: Ann a 8.50 DEON Res as A 25 sie 25 .00-40.00| 15.00-30.00/43 
18.50 . 10.50 10.050 11.50 8.50 DOOD T ieee techn 25 15 25 .00-40.00 1500-30 .00}44 
21.250 | 13.625 10.500 11.750 8.875 O25 alig Ue tos, 32.5 ate 0 35.000 24 500 
20.50 13.75 8.00 9.50 Teno, 9.25 9.00 35 15 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00! 45 
22.00 13.50 13.00 14.00 16.00 EEG OM ete ee 36 15 25 .00-30.90} 18.00-20.00} 46 
24.333 13.000 10.750 12.000 10.500 10.750 10.351 | 38.1 14.4 35.000 21.875 
25.00 13.50 F138 .50 15.06 11.50 12.00 12.00 35 15 35 .00-50.00 30.00 |47 
23.00 d12.00 {8.00 £9.90 6.00 7.0C 66.054 35 1 25 .00-80.00| 15.00-20.60) 48 
25.006 |13.00-15. A Se hth on An St pats een 14.00 12.00 13.06 40 1B 30.6 0-40.00 20.00 /49 
| yan ae 12.5 Se te ee tare [la areata a eae | aca ate teas RAP: 12.60 SEW Napa tare a 2 Ua a 35.00 20.00 {50 
SS SS ee IRE DW ane Jee evan m 2c Monet amene DEM N el a Ee RL Ae 6 12.500 9.750 | 38.8 15.0 33.750 23.250 | 
€ C c Cc Cc c ( 40-45 15 30.00 20.00 {51 
RRs as sete 7.00 bo MURS AHS a 8.50 69.00 c6.50 35 15 35.09 25 .C0 152 
pies «rth B22 @SD0 10-50 eo eee cial seek eee @ |i he we eae 616.60 613.00 40 15 40.00 30.00 °53 
RN ea eee a8 .50 eRe LNalall Tea LTR Rte es Seats all Mobckdgci Moat aod itera EEA O 13 30.00 18.00 (54 
5 a DA AOS |e ee Toe OL La 9.750 10.489 5.417 |h40.6 15.0 25.500 20.257 . 
eRe ee, Pk, Le 0 Tih Gtr aed Re eds Fs ee, at eh ae lee £2 COP asa... 4.00 Oe ahs Seer eset 20.60 18.00 
elena ysis LOCO STAN 2 ee Pee | Rie ee 9.00 TZ OOD ens Assen hic il aie 15 20 .06-30 .00 18.00-25.00/36 
Aig Rees SRR ae Bena 7 os Oo Ee 10.60 12 OGRE See Sees 15 30.00 20.00 {57 
PO AS, «ctu; 12 ETO RSP TA RNG | EMR Lc Sait Lobe ee cites dll Staembe tec Ru cies (EY) 40 5 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.60/58 
m16.00-18.00]11. 38- a: tstodlhcs ee Mee ons ASC Leet s Rae GPO ee haley 7.85 5.20 OO-FON, sh eee 29.00 25.00 {59 
RVR ne ee LT ZOO STZEO OI cicuereieccttnrsenilitstote ees chess 8.00 610.105 65.053 21a eprom Se OO = 2200 cas wae ae GO 
esta ba Ss 28 .50 eerie Acs Tpee rec ee le otenatertiorckenett ll cram: Sovicce Ate 65.33 35 |.......-| 22.00-30.00| 18.00-22.00° 61 
ee Ser ene 14.50 S,BRROR Gate cv] ho Nag IOROAG) 5. Ch ARCHI I MERE Beha toa TE ise AN 17ND oe eae a 15 30.090 0% 20.09-30.06 62 


h In British Columbia coal oi] is sold to a great extent in tins cost Ae. 





to 152. more per gallon than in balk. 


m siard coal. 
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GOST PER WEEK OF A FAMiLY BUDGET OF STAPLE GOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE 
AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. . 


(Ge 9: te SER Oe ONG WOR ed Rn rece le VER Sistas Ba” Rugs. Ls Ee 





Commodities. 


—— 


Beef, sirloin, steak. .... 
Beef, shoulder, roast... 


Veal, roast, forequarters| 1 “ 


Mutton, roast, hindq’r. 


Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1 * 


Pork, salt, mess 
Bacon, breakfast...... 
Lard, pureleaf........ 
fggs, fresh 
Eggs, storage.......... 


eeeceese 


eee eer eooce 


Butter, dairy, solid. ... 


Butter, creamery,prints| 1 


Cheese, old 
Cheese, new 
’ Bread, plain, white... 
Ploar, family.......... 
Rolled oats 
' Rice, good, medium.... 


ee cores erees 


ee eee eseces 


ee ee er oeeras 


Beans, handpicked.... . 
Apples, evaporated. ... 
Prunes, medium size. . 

Sugar, granulated.. .... 
Sugar, yellow.......... 
Tea, black, medium... 
Tea, green, medium.... 
Coffee, medium 
Potatoes......---+-++- 
' Vinegar, white wine.... 


Pe 











All Foods 


=o 





Starch, laundry.......-. 








Coal, anthracite. .....- 
Coal, bituminous 
Wood, hard........--- 
Wood, soft........---- 
Coal, oil... ....--2+65> 


———_—_————— oo 


Fuel and lighting. .....|------ 





eoeees 
ae eeeeeere 











































































































Quan- |1900*1905*| 1910 i911) 1912) 1913 | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., 
tity | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
C. | Cc. GC. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C. c. C. 
2lbs.| 27.2 30.4] 37.6| 39 8| 41.6} 44.4] 46.4] 47.2| 47.2] 52.8] 63.8] 73.6) 714] 71.0 
2“ | 19.6 24.6| 26.0] 27.8) 28.0| 29.6} 32.6] 32.8] 32.4] 34.8] 45.0) 51.6) 46.4) 44.6 
10.0 11.3 12.8] 14.0 14.4] 15.7| 16.6] 17.6]: 17.8] 20.3] 25.3] 27.7| 25.7] 26.9 
1‘ | 11.8 12.2) 16.8] 18.0] 17.8] 19.1] 20.9] 204] 21.1} 24.8) 31.2] 34.9] 32.3] 308 
12.2 13.1| 18.0] 17.8| 17.5] 19.5] 20.6] 19.0] 19.9| 24.6 33.1] 36.9) 36.5] 36.0 
2“ | 21.8 25.0] 34.4| 33.0) 33.2| 35.2| 36.2) 35.8] 36.0] 44.8] 62.6] 70.8] 69.6) 71.4 
1“ | 15.4 17.8] 24.5] 23.8, 22.5| 24.7| 24.8) 25.1) 26.7| 31.2] 44.8] 51.0) 524) 584 
2 | 26.2 28.2] 40.6) 36.0/ 36.6) 38.4| 37.2| 35.6] 36.6] 48.6] 66.6) 73.8] 77.6] 67.8 
1 doz.| 25.7 30.0] 33.3] 32.6| 34.3| 33.7] 45.5) 45.5) 464) 56.9) 63.3) 73.6) 86.6) 85.2 
1“ | 20.2 23.4] 28.4] 27.9) 31.2] 23.1] 32.4] 34.9) 36.1] 45.3) 51.2) 62.5) 69.5] 75.7 
Bats.| 36.6 39.6 48.0] 49.2| 49.8] 51.6] 55.2) 55.2) 52.2] 594] 714| 82.8] 90.6) 93.0 
2 \bs.| 44.2 49.4] 52.0| 53.0 58.4) 58.0] 61.0) 61.8) 66.6] 88.4| 93.8) 106.0) 135.2| 113.4 
«| 95.5 27.7| 31.9] 31.5) 31.7| 33.9] 35.9] 35.0] 38.1] 48.9) 51.2) 59.1] 74.8] 63.6 
1“ | 16.1 17.6) 18.5] 19.2) 20.1} 20.5} 21.3] 22.5] 24.4) 30.5] 33.3) 35.7 40.9] 39.2 
1“ | 14.6 15.7| 17.5] 17.8| 19.5] 19.1) 19.6) 20.5] 22.4] 28.8) 30.4] 33.9] 38.1) 37.5 
15“ | 55.5 53.5| 66.0| 64.5) 60.0| 61.5} 64.2) 67.5| 66.0] 91.5| 114.0] 120.0) 120.5] 132.0 
10“ | 25.0 28.0| 33.0| 32.0, 34.0| 32.0] 320] 39.0] 37.0] 53.0] 65.0) 69.0 74.0) 68.0 
5“ | 18.0 19.5, 21.0| 21.0, 22.0| 22.0} 21.5, 24.5) 24.0; 27.0} 35.0; 40.0) 40.0, 36.0 
2“ | 10.4 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6) 11.4) 12.0] 12.2| 12.0) 13.6, 19.6) 25.2] 30.4) 28.2 
2 | 8.6 9.7| 10.8| 10.4) 11.6) 12.4] 11.8] 13.2] 169] 24.4) 33.4) 30.2] 232] 21.6 
1“ | 9.9 7.7) 11.5] 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 12.4) 121] 12.5} 14.6) 19.7] 22.7| 262] 24.9 
1“ | 11.5 9.6] 9.9] 12.2] 12.9) 11.9] 12.2] 12.9] 12.7] 13.6] 17.3] 19.6] 25.7) 25.3 
4 | 21.6 22.0] 24.0| 24.0] 26.0} 23.6] 22.8| 30.8] 31.2} 36.8) 42.8] 49.2) 62.0| 51.2 
2“ | 10.0, 9.8| 10.3) 11.0| 12.0} 11.0} 10.2] 14.0/ 144] 17.0' 19.8) 22.4) 28.6] 24.6 
J+" | g.2 8.3] 8.7] 8.9] 8.8] 8.9] 9.1] 9.6, 9.7| 10.1) 12.5] 15.9) 16.0} 145 
L« | g.7 8.7] 9.1 9.4] 9.5) 9.3] 9.2} 9.6] 10.0) 101! 121] 15.3] 16.7] 15.7 
t« | g@ 8.8) 8.9] 9.2] 9.3] 9.4) 9.5] 9.9, 98] 99] 101] 11.8] 147) 148 
2 pks.| 24.1 28.0| 30.3| 44.6] 46.3) 36.0] 38.0] 31.7) 47.0] 64.7| 72.7| 62.3] 103.0} 75.5 
Spteie 17) Noam Te Pies ath w f68 SSL PS) RT Bik eRe Gil PROp aio 
$5.48$5.96|$6.95|$7.14|$7.34| $7.84] $7.73| $7.97, $8.28/$10.27 $12.42|$13.78|$15.30/$14.48 
Cc. ,;, C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
dip. | 2.9) 3.0] 3.1] 3.1) 3.2} 3.2] 33] 33] 32) 35) 46) 48) 47) 49 
zis ton| 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0] 54.1] 54.1) 53.2| 640] 72.4] 82.5] 87.8] 125.0 
« «| 31.4] 32.3] 35.0| 35.0| 37.5| 38.7} 37.1] 38.0) 36.9| 47.7/ 55.9] 63.4] 65.2] 92.1 
“ od.| 32.5) 35.3| 38.8| 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 42.9] 42.5) 41.6] 45.7| 63.7| 76.8} 80.6] 90.5 
« «© | 99 61 25.5] 29.4] 30.0] 30.0} 30.6| 32.1] 31.2) 30.7| 32.7| 47.2| 56.5| 62.5) 69.0 
1 gal.| 24.0| 24.5] 24.4] 23.1] 21.0| 23.7] 23.9] 23.7] 23.0] 23.2} 25.8) 28.2} 31.0] 40.3 
$1 .50$1.68/$1. 76|$1.78|$1.82| $1.91/ $1.90) $1.90| $1.85| $2.13] $2.65| $3.07| $3.27] $4.17 
1 mo.|$2.37/$2.89|$4.05|$4.05|84.60| $4.75] $4.83] $4.37| $3.98] $4.03] $4.50| $4.83) $5.54| $6.60 
$9.87/10.60|12. 79|13 00/13. 79|$14.02|$14.49|$14.27,$14.14|$16.46 


Dec., | Jan. 
1921 | 1922 


109.6 
71.7 


110.1 
72.6 


” $3.55] $3.53 


$6.90] $6.92 





$19.80|$21.73}$24.15] $25.30 $21.49}$21.52 





Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island. . 
New Brunswick 


Pe 
eeceeee 


cs 


* December only. 


eecoee 


eeece 


eeeee 


coeee 


eceee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


4.81] 5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 
6.19 
6.92 
6.50 


7.74 


5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7.46 
7.86 
8.00 
8.32 








5.80 
6.84 
6.46 
6.67 
7.41 
8.08 
8.08 
8.79 


6.11 
7.18 
6.97 
7.25 
7.88 
8.16 
8.15 
9.03 


$5 .61/$5 .83/$6 .82/$6.78)$7.17| $7.29 


6.34 
7.04 
6.87 
7.20 
7.87 
8.25 
8.33 
9.03 


$7.41 
6.69 
7.45 
7.28 
7.27 
8.23 
8.52 
8.76 
9.08 


$7.85| $8.31($10.16 


6.81 
7.75 
7.41 
7.71 
8.13 
8.86 
8.57 
8.98 


7.03 
8.29 
8.01 
8.13 
8.44 
8.47 
9.31 
8.71 


8.63 
9.92 
10.03 
10.35 
9.80 
10.44 
10.53 
10.64 


$12.45 
10.63 
12.33 
12.18 
12.51 
11.84 
12.18 
12.72 
12.69 





$14.01 
12.25 
13.41 
13.49 
13.70 
13.50 
14.31 
13.84 
14.51 





13.42 
14.97 
' 14.67 
15.35 
16.09 
15.39 
15.88 





16.11 


13.18 
14.44 
13.76 
14.39 
13.94 
14.10 
14.77 


15.75 


$15.35 |$14.72| $11.27) $11.18 


9.78 
11.11 
10.63 
10.88 
10.87 
11.06 
10.63] 10.94 
12.02) 12.08 


10.08 
11.05 
10.58 
10.83 
10.63 
11.04 











FEBRUARY, 1922 


and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


Sirloin steak was slightly higher, aver- 
aging 27.3¢. per pound as compared with 
26.7c. in December, and 35.7c. in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, being higher in all the pro- 
vinees except Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Round steak was 0.4c. 
per pound higher and rib roast 0.7c.. 
Shoulder roast and stewing beef were 
0.5e. higher. Veal was practically un- 
changed in the average. Mutton aver- 
aged 25.6c. per pound as compared with 
24.3c. in December and 82.2c. in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, being slightly higher in all 
the provinces. Lamb averaged 29.8¢. as 
compared with 27.8c. in December and 
37.2c. in April, 1921. Fresh pork was 
practically unchanged in the average. 
Breakfast bacon averaged 4c. per pound 
lower. Boiled ham averaged 59.6c. as 
compared with 69.3c. in December and 
74.8c. in January, 1921. Fresh fish 
showed little change. Fresh whitefish 
were up slightly in Ontario and Quebec. 


Fresh eggs averaged 71.2c. per dozen 
as compared with 67.7c. in December and 
85.2 in January, 1921. Cooking eggs 
averaged 58.7c. as compared with 56.2c. 
in December and 75.7c. in February, 
1921. Milk averaged slightly lower, 
being down at Ambherst, Orillia, and 
Edmonton, but slightly higher at Three 
Rivers and Belleville. Dairy butter 
averaged slightly lower, being down in all 


the provinces except Alberta and British . 


Columbia, where prices averaged slightly 
higher. Dairy prints averaged Yoc. per 
pound higher. Creamery butter averaged 
48.6c. per pound as compared with 48.0ce. 
in December and 63.6ce. in January, 1921, 
the prices being slightly higher in the 
Eastern provinces. Oleomargarine aver- 
aged 29.9e. as compared with 29.3c. in 
December and 42c. in January, 1921. 
Cheese was practically unchanged. Bread 
averaged slightly lower, being down in 
Amherst, Sherbrooke, Thetford Mines, 
Saskatoon, and Nelson, but higher at 
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Medicine Hat. Flour and rolled oats 
averaged very slightly lower. Corn meal 
and pearl barley averaged the same as 
in December. Rice and tapioca showed 
very little change. Canned vegetables 
were unchanged. Onions averaged 
slightly higher. Potatoes showed little 


change in any of the provinees. Fresh 
apples averaged slightly higher. Dried 
fruits showed little change. Jam and 


canned fruits were practically un- 
changed. Granulated sugar averaged 
9.2c. per pound as compared with 9.5e. 
in December, 10c. in August, 12.8c. in 
April, and 12.3¢. in January, 1921. Tea 
and coffee showed little change in the 
average. Cream of tartar averaged 
shghtly lower. Anthracite coal averaged 
$17.53 per ton as compared with $17.62 
in December and $20.00 per ton in 
January, 1921. Bituminous coal aver- 
aged $11.46 as compared with $11.61 in 
December and $14.74 in January, 1921. 
Hard wood averaged $12.83 as compared 
with $12.97 in December and $14.49 in 
January, 1921. Coal oil averaged 31.7e. 
per gallon as compared with 31.6¢.. in 
December and 40.8¢c. in January, 1921. 
Rent was higher at St. Hyacinthe. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppErR.—Wheat, No, 1 
Northern at Winnipeg had fallen to $1.12 
per bushel at the beginning of the month 
but reached $1.19 in the last week, and 
the market showed signs of further im- 
creases. Barley at Winnipeg was down 
to 54c. per bushel at the beginning of 
the month but reached 56%¢ce. in the last 
week. Oats advanced from 42¢. to 45e. 
per bushel. Flaxseed had improved dur- 
ing December and continued to rise 
during January, reaching $1.94 per 
bushel in the last week. Bran and 
shorts were $1.00 higher at $28.00 and 
$30.00 per ton respectively, at Toronto. 


ANIMALS AND Mearts.—At Winnipeg 
the best cattle advanced from $5.50 per 
hundred pounds to $7.00 but, fell in the 
last week to $6.25. At Toronto butcher 
eattle rose from $6.25 to $7.50 per 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JANUARY, 
1922, DecemBER, 1921, JANUARY, 1921, 1920, 1919, #1918, 1917, 1916, 
1915, 1914, anno 1913 
(Average price 1890-1899= 100.) 






































































































Ba8 INDEX NUMBERS. 
Sa ages TCS ae Ee fee 
Be Sia g|Ja Dec., | Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., | Jan., 
1992 *1921|*1921|*1920/*1919|*1918| 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
ua Grains, Ontario... els BA Ts oe oe 6 |158.9}162 .8/250.3|382 8/292 .4/405.1] 270.7] 189.5) 203.6) 140.5} 146.2 
Grains!\Westertincados- se kien eae beeen 4 |158.6}155.9/222.0/421.1/273.1/331.4| 242.4] 174.0) 182.2) 117.1] 112.9 
Odd er tren rae nie oleate hetoerrecsin clos Rene 5 |231.3/218.1|287.0/308.8|247.6|208.1| 195.7) 176.5) 184.9! 160.5} 157.1 
ANC RS be or cS ate eco ent ae hers 15 |182.9|179.4/255 0/368 4/272 .3|/319.8) 238.1} 181.0] 191.7) 140.9] 140.9 
I—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Gattleandbectis.cntcs cee aan Ree eee 6 |206.6|190.4/302.7/366. 6/357 .0|/3821.8) 249.9] 199.9) 214.9) 228.2) 177.8 
Hogs and hog products. ........../....... 6 |210.6/208.4/309 1/339 .2/355.2/342.7) 249.7) 181.5) 155.0) 176.7] 172.8 
Sheep and mutton........... ee eee yahthen sits 3 |189.8)178.3)218.5)277.0|270.8/279.6| 223.5) 179.4) 149.5) 162.3] 123.3 
Bouliry oe Amar ca ea nee 2 |431.7/397.0/503.1/442 2/378 .5/349.6} 280.2] 240.7) 179.4) 192.9) 194.3 
TN ER Rae ORNL Bae ben ton De eel 17 |231.5/219.6/313.7/350 0/343 .7/325.0| 249.2) 196.3] 177.9] 194.2) 168.4 
T—DATRY) PRODUCTS. 2s titieae son, eee 9 |230.1/261.9/333 .3/352.3)294.4/259.0| 242.6) 186.7) 177.5) 179.9] 172.6 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepares Hshy rau evsseeis ge eae’ ove seers Seabees 6 |188.5}183.5)/211.7/235 .5)264.9/241.6] 186.4) 151.8) 160.6) 151.8] 160.5 
Fresh fish iM PENT CARDO ETE Cen ta fOr 3 |210.3|/210.3/259.6/264.4/275.0/225.8] 178.7] 187.3] 158.6; 158.4] 171.5 
ELSA OE SE Dee PIE ae 9 |192.5)191.4)237.7/245 1/268 .3/236.3] 183.8] 163.7] 160.0} 153.9) 164.2 
V.—OTHER rooDs 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native................. Pee 1 |294.1/291.6/239.0/239.0)266.5/229.8] 229.8) 183.8) 110.3] 137.9] 110.3 
Fresh fruits, LOtCICH. Sele. Ga. Lene ete 3 |219.7|241.0/269.6/193.1/157.5)133.2} 104.5} 100.6) 85.5) 93.4] 94.7 
Dried srusie.e< Dia sae ok cee 4 |201.2/201.5/221.5/276.9/249.0)256.1) 195.0] 143.0) 120.8] 116.8] 113.2 
Presb Vegetales 2), eat}: en gsr we. ele 4 5 |257.9|252.1|234.6/417 .0/294.0/348 2] 368.5] 269.2] 137.4] 164.8] 156.4 
Canned vegetables....................... 3 |172.5)172.5)168.5/214 6/244 4/246 9} 197.4] 103.3} 101.2} 97.7) 125.2 
LA atte eer Pian i ea arty 16 |222.8/224.6)219.5/317.0/246.1/258.4| 234.9] 169.6] 115.1} 125.2] 125.3 
(>) Miscellaneous groceries— 
Breadstulisn Oia, tts aaa ae tet ete Ae 10 |182.2/186.3|259.9/298 .5|256.5/258.5) 201.1] 147.0] 147.4! 123.3] 126.2 
Tearconeereteie saree ces Mee one 4 |179.4)182.7/210.1/216.1|193.9}151.6] 135.1] 126.5} 115.2} 110.3] 118.2 
PUgatrOlCay So thers. ames Sates toe ee 6 |178.5|182.2)276.1/348 2/312 .2/227.8] 180.9] 153.7] 184.8] 106.3] 111.0 
(WONGUNENTS? cheatin ie ete eee ae ane 5 |169.9]178 3/202 .1)223 81/245 .9/214.9] 161.0] 136.4] 118.3] 102.3] 96.9 
ATLAS ONE CREO Py are, REF 25 |178.4/183.2/244.3/282 3)257.7/225.3] 177.7| 143.2] 183.4) 112.9] 115.4 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
Woollenswt) 60. Sie a ee re Pe Retype 5 |192.4/190.6)258.9/412 7/428 .3/369.2| 242.0] 204.2) 151.3] 137.5} 124.3 
Catton sce nel LTE Ree Slee Sanh [eto eal 4 |243.5/240.3/264.0/380.9/363.5/291.7| 185.9] 145.4] 120.1] 145.2) 145.6 
SUN Stes daca! caste a A di ale ed il 3 |181.3]172.2)268 3/268 .3/144.5|130.9] 112.5] 100.6] 84.4] 93.8] 85.9 
JOUER ER co a imick ola arn Mea ogy Dain nis: 2 |288.5|283.4/389.4/647.8/609.5/615.9] 385.1] 267.6] 153.2] 242.8] 203.2 
AilaxDROdUc tascam yuna dayle tn ele Maen d 4 |295.4|/303.1/464.3/509.5/469.0/388.4] 243.3] 198.1] 133.2] 115.1] 117.0 
Oilclothsase he nit a ee Ateneo eet: 2 |185.6|198.8)252.1/277.8/273.8)173.7] 139.8] 125.6] 101.1] 104.6] 104.7 
BE ee nie acd tae | 20 |230.5/280.4/298 3/414 0/383. 6326.9] 215.7| 174.2) 126.1] 135.2) 127.3 
VII.— HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides'andjtallow sejcuerias sls Savi 4 /113.7/114.6)156 2/494 .0/336.4/277.2| 351.9} 230.7} 207.5] 194.0] 184.7 
LOCENE (1S septate SER nai env aiat Ts bene, adr TT iat 4 |173.3)175.4|242.7/317.1/265.0/268.1} 268.5) 176.2} 163.5) 151.4] 152.7 
poate ANG PODER. eset LEER Lay Pe ee 3 |213.3)213.2/257.8/339.7/224.2/232.9] 221.1] 166.9] 158.3] 155.7] 146.5 
ea AUS 2) ey ree Pere Ne ote: sen Stevomsl dei cus aac Lae 11 /162.5/163.6/215.3|387.6)280.7/261.8| 285.9] 193.5] 178.1] 168.1] 162.6 
VIII— METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— | 
Trontand steel 290. tae ee tee ke epee 11 |187.7)187.4/250.9/230.6|264.8/278.7| 185.0} 128.9] 100.3} 102.9) 105.8 
Otherimetals: sccet yt tne. egy ahr: 12 |152.7/151.2|166.4|224 4)222.7/242 2) 234.0] 262.4) 124.0] 124.7] 136.8 
TMPeMeENtS../ «tee eee eho te 10 )248.5)245 .0/271.7/248 .4/241.4/199.0} 161.4; 116.6] 107.5] 106.6} 105.6 
AUT AER OMEE AGI) a ab eps eke ae 33 |191.9}191.7/226.5/233 7/242 .3/241.3]) 195.7) 173.6] 111.1] 112.3] 117.6 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
Bled ttsd Armee ates ee ee sot Sie Oy ee a ee 6 |244.9/252.0/309.6/252 4/253 .6/235.3] 238.8] 144.3} 119.6] 127.5] 153.6 
Lach tinge hss Soha ee ee ee 4 |242.1|245 4/265 .3/249 2/236.8/117.3] 93.9] 88.5) 92.5] 92.7) 89.8 
Alrite BE Rae cies Stele ore Be 10 |243.8/249.3)291 9/251 .1/246.8}188.1] 180.9) 122.0) 108.9} 113.6] 128.0 
X.— BUILDING MATERIALS— 
KUM Ber seme tees ea clceie can ee ee 14 |825.6/326.9/450. 3}: 419.9}279 .9/238.6] 189.6) 178.1) 178.0) 183.5] 174.3 
Miscellaneous materiels................... 20 |209.8|225 4/258 .8!232 4/233 8209.4] 178.4) 132.4] 108.2] 114.0] 113.5 
Paints, ONS NG ela SS Mele 10 .c. asian tanner 14 |291.4/290.1)370.1/483 .3/339.5/263.2] 227.5) 193.9] 142.9] 140.2] 145.1 
ATISAH Se near) A aia nee ne ie hi 48 |267.4|273.9/347.1/345. 7/278 .0|231.7| 196.0] 163.7] 138.7| 141.9] 140.6 
XI.— HOUSE FURNISHING— 
BPM CUT Cee) rook ny Sake eee ee ae eg 6 |243.3/245.9/436.5)449.2/311.8]207.3) 185.1) 143.6] 146.7] 147.1] 139.4 
Crockery and glassware 4 |462.8/503.2/512.0/439.0/367.7/279.8] 218.8] 178.8] 144.8] 133.9] 118.0 
Table cutlery. Epagt aomdtengase 2 |156.3)156.3/164.1/164.2)155.1/150.7| 132.2} 126.6] 78.4) 72.4] 72.4 
Kitehentfurnisningsy\.2.ae: alee ee 4 |277.5)277 6/286 .5/259.1/279 2/223 6] 155.4] 129.3] 123.4) 124.6] 120.4 
Ace cote ta iaieey he oe cn ie ee eR es 16 |295.8)/307 .0/384.5/363 5/298. 1/2224] 179.5} 146.7] 131.9] 128.8] 120.9 
XIL—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS... 16 |185.2)186.5 222 .1)215.3/272 .3/289.2| 258.5] 250.4] 135.0] 111.1] 113.3 
XIII.— MISCELLANEOUS— 
Raw Dirge. eee eae en ae Aes eR 4 |668.8|664.0/397. 6/1785.3/ 742. 3]511.5]} 399.5] 269.6] 121.8] 226.5] 358.0 
Liquors,;and: tobaccos;ein.n otc. wns melee ae 6 |265.6/265.6/299.1/317.3/258.7/202.2] 161.3] 136.7| 137.9] 138.8] 135.1 
DUNES carne eee ete EU Cater. Ae ee 7 |167.9/172.4)197.9/248 .1/207.4]200.8) 165.8] 135.1] 113.6] 109.3] 116.5 
Alles, A762. Ae ENS. ENED ea, (Dy 17 |320.2)321.0/280.6/618. 6/351 .3}274.4] 219.2] 167.3] 124.1] 147.3] 179.9 
AMlcommodities:*): Wi), he. AY... feck suits alee 2621}227.7!230.7/281 .3'336 4/286 .5}258.7| 212.7| 172.1] 138.9] 136.5] 137.1 














(*) Preliminary figures. (+) Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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hundred pounds. Beef was unchanged 
at the higher price reached at the end 
of December. Hogs at Toronto rose 
from $10.50 to $11.75 per hundred. 
Dressed hogs advanced from 1dc. per 
pound to 16c. Bacon declined at the 
end of December and during January 
decreased further from 28¢ per pound 
to 26ce. Barrelled pork advanced from 
$30.00 per barrel to $31.00. Fowl ad- 
vanced from 25c. to 30c. per pound at 
‘Montreal and turkeys from 47c. to 52e. 


Dairy Propucts. — Butter, finest 
ereamery fell at Montreal from 38c. per 
pound to 34c. Dairy butter at Toronto 
fell from 35c. to 32c. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal fell from 70c. per dozen to 
50c. Storage eggs at Toronto fell from 
50e. per dozen to 35c. 


Fiso.—The export market for dried 
and smoked fish showed some improve- 
ment, but continued weak for shipments 
to Europe and South America. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Apples, 
winter, were up to $7.50-$9.00 per barrel 


at Toronto. Lemons and oranges were 
slightly lower but evaporated apples were 
firmer. Potatoes were steady while beans 
and onions were firmer. Canned toma- 
toes were down to $1.65 per dozen. 


MiscELLANEOUS Foops.—Soda biscuits 
were lower at 18c. per pound. Tapioca 
was lower at 714c. per pound. Flour 
was steady. Chocolate was lower at 26c. 
per pound. Sugar was down 60c. per 
ewt. at $7.29 at Toronto. Salt, fell 10 
per cent. Baking soda was lc. per 
pound lower at 3c. 


TexTILES.—A line of yarn declined 
5e. per pound. Raw cotton was again 
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slightly higher. Cotton goods also aver- 
aged higher. Raw silk, both Japan and 
Italian, advaneed. Spool silk advanced 
10 per cent. Jute advanced 5 per cent. 
Table oilcloth declined 60c. per piece. 
Flax sewing twine was slightly lower. 


Hines, LEATHER, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
Tallow was down le. per pound. Upper 
leather fell from 35c. per pound to 33c. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
declined $2.00 per ton. Galvanized sheets 
were lower. Steel billets declined $1.00 
per ton. Lead was lower at ‘7c. per 
pound. Crow bars were lower at 8c. per 
pound. 


FurL AND Ligutine.—Anthracite coal 
was 50c per ton lower at Montreal at 
$13.75. Coke at the ovens fell from 
$3.50 per ton to $3.00. Calcium carbide 
was $10.00 per ton lower. 


BumpING MaTERIALS.—Pine shipping 
culls, hemlock, and spruce were lower at 
Ottawa. Cement, building paper, soil 
pipe, iron pipe, nails, hinges, coper wire 
and galvanized wire were lower. Tur- 
pentine advance 10c. per gallon. 


Hovusr FurnisHines.—Common kit- 
chen chairs were lower. Crockery de- 
elined 10 per cent. 


Drugs AND CHEMICALS. — Bleaching 
powder fell 25c. per ewt. and soda ash 
15e. per ewt. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, musk- 
rat skins were higher by 5c. each. News- 


print paper was down from 4c. per 
pound to 334c. Rubber was down from 
21c. per pound to 2014¢. Laundry soap 
fell from $7.10 per box to $6.75. Laun- 
dry starch fell from 73¢e. to 67e. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all eases. 


United Kingdom 


WHOLESALE PRICEs. 


The Board of Trade index number of 
average prices for December (taking 
prices for 1913 as 100) was 171.4 as 
compared with 176.4 for November, a 
decline of 2.8 per cent. All sroups 
were lower than in November except the 
meat, poultry and fish group. The three 
food groups show a fall of 2.1 per cent. 
For industrial materials a fall of 3.2 
per cent is shown. During the second 
half of 1921, food prices fell nearly 19 


per cent, and industrial materials about. 


13 per cent, prices in the iron and steel 
group falling 28.5 per cent, and other 
metals and minerals nearly 20 per cent. 
The general average of wholesale prices 
for the year 1921 as compared with the 
year 1913 was 201.2. 


The Times index number of wholesale 
prices of 60 commodities had fallen to 
162.1 on December 31. This is 35.2 
per cent below the level of December aH 
1920, and 62 per cent above the average 
for 1913—the base year. The total fall 
from the peak of A'pril, 1920, is 54 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livina. 


At the beginning of J anuary the official 
index number of retail prices of foods 
comprised in the food budget was about 
85 per cent above the level of July, 
1914. As compared with the previous 


month there was a decline of about 
Oo per cent, mainly due to redue- 
tions in the prices of bread, flour, meat, 
butter and eggs. The index number for 
all items of cost of living at January 1 
was about 92 per cent above the level 
of July, 1914. This showed a decrease 
of about 3.5 per cent during the month 
of December. 


At the beginning of February the cost 
of the food budget showed a still further 
decline and stood at, 79 per cent above 
the figure for July, 1914, a decrease of 
about 3.2 per cent for the month. The 
index numbers of other items in the cost 
of living are: rent, 155; clothing, 250; 
fuel and light, 220; sundries, 195; all 
items, 188. 


France 


A comparison of the official index 
number of wholesale prices for the 
month of December, with the average 
for 1918, shows an increase of about 
225 per cent in the number representing 
prices of all commodities. The percent- 
age decrease in December from the 
figures for November is nearly 2 per 
cent. The three food groups show a de- 
crease of nearly 3 per cent and the 
three industrial groups of about one 
per cent. 


Germany 
Cost or Livina. 


During the period from November to 
December the official index number of 
cost of living increased 11 per cent, 
In the month under review, more than 
in the previous months, the costs of heat 
and light contributed to the increase, 
rent advancing only in a few districts. 
For foods alone the index number in- 
creased 9.1 per cent. The general in- 
crease in cost of living was less marked’ 
in agricultural regions than -elsewhere. 


FEBRUARY, 1922 
India 
Cost oF LIvIna. 


The official index number of retail 
prices in Bombay for December shows 
a decline of 1.6 per cent from the level 
of November, which places it 7 per cent 
below the peak reached in October, 
1920. All food articles declined dur- 
ing the month about 1.6 per cent. Fuel 
and lighting remained the same, and 
clothing declined nearly 3 per cent. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices in October showed a decline 
of nearly one per cent from the level 
of the previous month, which is ‘a de- 
eline of about 12.3 per cent from the 
peak reached in October, 1920. During 
the month under review there were 
slight increases in the coal and leather 
groups and in flour, bran, ete., and de- 
creases in all other groups. 


Cost oF LiIvinae. 


The official index number of retail 
prices of foods, taking the average for 
1909-13 as 1000, declined 49 points or 
2.3 per cent from October to November, 
1921. -This leaves the level of prices in 
November 51.87 per cent above that of 
July, 1914. 


United States 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The preliminary index number cal- 
culated by the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tisties of the United States stands on 
the same level for December as for No- 
vember. There was a slight decline for 
farm products, foods, cloths and cloth- 
ing and for chemicals and drugs, while 
there were correspondingly slight in- 
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ereases for fuel and lighting, for build- 
ing materials and for miscellaneous 
commodities. No change was reported 
for metals and metal products or for 
house-furnishing goods. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
prices for 22 articles of food for Jan- 
uary (monthly average) was 64.3, a 
rise of nearly 2 per cent from the 
previous month, which, it will be re- 
membered, was about 2 per cent above 
the average for November. 


Dun’s general index number for Feb- 


ruary 1, was $164,974, an increase of 3 


per cent from the previous month. 


‘While advances occurred in four of the 


seven groups, the only change of im- 
portance was a rise of about 8 per cent 
in meats. 


Bradstreet’s general index number for 
February 1, was $11,4190, a gain of 
four-tenths of one per cent over that 
for January 1, which showed a gain of 
one per cent over December. This brings 
the general index up 7.4 per cent from 
the June 1, 1921, number, but it is still - 
7.7 per cent below February 1, 1921, 
and 45 per cent below the peak of Feb- 
ruary is 1920. 


Cost oF LIVING. 


The index number of retail food prices 
for the United States, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labour Statistics, showed a de- 
erease of 1 per cent from November 15 
to December 15. Of the 438 articles of 
food comprised in this index, 30 de- 
creased in price, the chief decreases be- 
ing in pork chops, evaporated milk and 
oranges, 5 per cent; lard, 4 per cent; 
bacon, ham, potatoes and granulated 
sugar, 3 per cent; butter, bread, flour, 
corn meal, tea and raisins, 2 per cent. 
Six articles increased in price, the chief 
inereases being in cabbage, 11 per cent; 
onions, 7 per cent; leg of lamb, 6 per 
cent; storage eggs, 4 per cent; strictly 
fresh eges, 1 per cent. For the year- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
























































































































































Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE* BEL- Hort- | Den- Nor- SwE- 
Kinepom GIUuM LAND MARK WAY DEN 
29 foods 21 “oods ~ 13 13 56 29 Cost 21 
60 cities 600 towns | articles | articles | articles | articles | of Foods | articles f 
Chief Paris | Brussels} 6 towns | living 44 towns] living /39 cities 
cities 
Base period (a) July | July April July July July July (h) 
1914 | 1914 | 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 1913-14 
(6) CO) ae) (f) (c) 
NOLO Re ee eet $ 6.95 94 , 96.3 (d)'1000 1000: |S 1S). BERS ceehee Sore tlic cee ealcatroteee: ie 
19182. eh 7.33 99° 4 1ONGi) ihc) en eas. | epee V4 Silicate, s Shgdl Rees Bee ol). Tabhdee leet Meee a: as 
1914—January..... LAS RLOON pees eM RRNA eetn (AABES A TVG Bye Seo sc uccll Sebel « Se lee eiseeies ice w ataat : Reewee a 
July Se ee, 7.42 | 100 | 100 1004 1075 |) 32SEe Pe) ee 100 100 
1915—January..... 7.97 | 107 | 118 1105 (e) 1295. kn. ane 128) chek. sh ikehse Tee eee Al icteichek & relic cto ae arly ces 
July eit: 7.80 | 105 | 182.5 {1235 (e) 1288 > hee 148 |B Ui A ee Oe ais 2 ee ee ee ee 
1916—January..... 8.28 | 112 | 145 1136 (e) 1439 ee ne, 253 PA 143 
Julyaniiene 8.46 | 114 | 161 1420 (e) 1387 hee ee 170 136 160 
1917—January..... 10.27 |188 | 187 1547 (e) 1497 coh eee TSG AE AOLeE bie: Seay c 
July sees 11.62 | 157 | 204 1845 (e) 197 yiliek, ee 212 155 261 
1918—January. .... 12.42 | 167 | 206 DIZ) E E2056) aie Wecralieitet Meal cite meee oe ies 
Julyeennos 13.00 | 175 | 210 2446 (e)o:) 0) 2210; | eee eral ee es 182 279 
1919—January..... 13.78 | 186 | 230 |\2794 (e) | 2665 | 639 |........ 190 279 
Julya.. oe 13.77 | 186 | 209 2897 (e) 2811) WW SSAC E En oaltbars anes 289 
1920—January..... 15.30 | 206 236 3204 (e) | 3119 | 410 258 242 295 
July Vase 16.84 | 227 258 3898 (e) | 4006 479 275 262 319 
1921—January..... 14.48 | 195 278 '4303 (e) | 4404 477 236 264 334 
ebruary.... 14.08 | 190 2634 bite ecco 4109 457 21a ae eres 308 
March...... 13.23 | 178 | 249 ee rn eet 3854 429 207 vi Ses Ee 299 
April nen. 12.68 | 171 |; 238 3642 (e) |) 3522 417 202) Bhs she 300 
Mayeercta na 12.25 | 165 | 282 | suave ene 3411 404 L9G Bite. oe 292 
JUNO Lo. cals 11.16 | 150 DUS Ne cece ee 3354 405 102) plc 31s 5 290 
Veronese wees 10.98 | 1428 | 220 3516 (e) | 3292 393 192 237 292 
August.... 11.41 | 154 | 226 Hees Mara uk 3403 403 LOS aie ee ese 297 
September... 11.82 159-3)” 225 Praag mass 3537 406 109° il erect. Gee 290 
October. .... L148) Hebb ee 310 3499 (e) | 3558 411 196 Wee 288 
November. ..).11.08 1940.1. 200. lee cseine:s 3504 | 417 LOE here 6 wg 281 
; December... 11.00 148 | 195 Ree ae SELL) | Ree Ree Sm Se aes See meee ne 
1922—January....) 11.03 |'149 | 185 J........ 3934 ~'| a wakwoues ape hee ao tekedl bemeiie: atte bespptt. «th ee mpbats ddyele 
Country Switzer-| Irazy (k) SPAIN Souts* | Inpra Aus- NEw Mex- UNITED 
LAND (1) APRICA TRALIA* | ZEALAND* Ico STATES 
49 Cost of (2 12 12 18 foods} Cost of | Food and | 59 foods | Federal} 43 foods} Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | 9 towns! living | groceries, 46 | 25. towns | District | 51 cities} _ living 
23 towns} Rome Capitals! Towns Bombay}|commodities (8) 
30 towns 
(f) 
Base period June j|1st semes- July 1909- 
1914 | ter1914 [1909-14 | 1909-14| 1910 1914 1911 (q) * 13 (r) 1910 1913 
BAS RSE (23 testa. O00. (EIT eee eae ee 991 (r) 100 93 
beeen Alda d shed wale eae VaR aero LAG ah ees 1106 LOS7A(r) ee: seer 100 
SOLE Va nuasy in tye): . dioe she ciel bene. daa Aye's 1131 (phe eee RODD FS ghia tera te steielallainte one § 104 
July ter ee LOD CG) Birgu toon 106.9(n) |106 (n) |........ 100 1164 TOZOM MW forare ree 102 
1915—January..... LOM ee tet 107.7(0) |110.8(0) |1214(p) |........ 1240 1A A al Ne crs ae 103 
July ore. LIQ a |. ay Fk oA 1138) IEG) ee. ERE eee 1522 12004 7 | eases 100 
1916—January.....| 126 (7) |108.63(m) |117.6(0) |118.4(0) |1812(p) |........ 1504 1236s. ot eens 107 
duly, eyes LAO ee ee LOS) G2s4n yee... See oe 1516 LOT Ou AES... do lll 
1917—January..... 149 (7) |122.21(m) |123.6(0) |125.6(0) |1446(p) |........ 1453 135 Oia urate 128 
Ulysse WL LSOKG) AE. Senet P36A(7) |139.SGo) ieee cee. e. 1470 eel Peet, eee 146 
1918—January. ....| 197 (7) |162.74(m) |145.4(0) |149.3(0) |1511(p) |........ 1505 1426 169.14 160 
Jalyereeee oe PPA Ui eaearos cane 161 SOpy ae !e28 (Aces cc eve 1523 1491 162.62 167 
1919—January..... 252 (j) |238 15(m) |167.7(0) |178.5(0) 1H 3 to Read Ol ergrs has Sonic 1553 190.78 185 
July), ee. 2OLs (Gy ulate arene SOPs) 19020 (0) te 1504 al ome Me yee eo 1539 179.03 190 
1920—January. ....| 244 (c) |245.67(m) |192.3(0) |208.1(0) |2063(e) |........|.....ceeceee 1688 215.85 201 
JUlyeeeen gon DAG (C)Mileea aes ty. 202.6(n) |220.3(n) |2204(e) INAS YON, Se Ae, Sa aN 1791 229 .37 219 | 
1921—January. ....| 243 (c) | 374.08 |175.5(0) |185.5(0) |1904(e) 169° ee 1906 215.38 24 
ebruary 2ST ECC) a OU OOO eta ee -. WMlc. sae nee 162 2145 1873 193.77 158 
March 284 (c)*| «384/46. |eov. 22. Pree Lt eae 160 2103 1810 195.23 156 
eliigl Cage ae QalAc) lid LOVOs sla... eg alint fines 1732(e) 160) sn oheeeee ce. 2 1804 193.72 152 
Maye on tee. 212 EC) MIMO OOLOAMMIS tac nae el eee 167 1957 1791 192 37 145 
June het ZIORC) TH 0ES89) OG Pall Ae Methane: ae eal emarae e 173 1917 1772 191.70 144 
PUY ey cs sy AE 0 5 a Rie 1556(e) Vem Ker 1752 186.35 148 
AUSUSH crs) 209 MEMO OAL Oo | PRs. eich eet Oe eaten oe 180 1841 1740 184.48 155 
September... “206 (¢) H/4390072) oto) sak oe wee ic a 185 1796 1720 180.54 153 
October. .... PAUL Dat Co) I Wa eek a ea Ak Fe Sie al I ee a 183, S72). Pee eee G4 eee 153 
November 47.) 198.(¢) fed csu,< cle. [uw oeeried OE See: eae ae G2 tl Ash, a: 1625 gee ard 152 : 
Decemberwe MIG2( CN ten eee eens «cet ee eee eal ee ne ATOM erate Seco salte asiers crates oil atta rks 150 
1909—January}/i2/4) 189 (ei. «ct POG SG bo hes ELT ENG ERO so BR Oe, ee oe el eee 

















* For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 

(a) Cost of food budget. (6) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (¢) Beginning of month. 
(d) Calculated from annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, fuel and lighting, 
andrent. (h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., Apr. and July, 1914. (i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of 
Previous month. (k) Municipal Labour office, Rome. (/) Food, clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries (m) End of previous 
month. (n) Average for April-September. (0) Average for October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital 
towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. | From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, 
ealy 22 articles of food included. (t) Massachusetts Specia! Commission on Naecessaries of Li'e 
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New index number ‘or 1920 and 1921is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. 
modities comprised in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported, in the other case articles chiefly imported. 



































Country Canapa Unigen Kinepom France | Irary | Houvanp 
“sf ; Board of Statiati- Central 
Authority Labour | Michell | Bank of Commerce | Trade Econ- Statist Times que Bachi |Bureau of 
Dept. uf A (new) omist Générale (d) Statistics 
| —(¢)——_ ——(e)-—- | —_—__———_- ee SS Nee e =, g 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 |24exports|24importa} 150 4-4 45 60 45 76 53 
Base period... ... 1890-1899 | 1900—1909|1909-1913/ 1909-1913 1913 |1901-1905 |1867-1877 1913 |1901-1910:' 1913 |1901-1910 
SOOM IB ELO. FEET HOU FT ae 0 Mia he ee ES a) @ ai ROP 4c ee 102.2 Vm RSS coe eH RE eT Re Ce. abe ey 
1805 ee CE as ee ea a Oe i Mae es eae: eee 87.6 G2 vail. agra tenet ce eee oe Sit erate ae ped 
WOOO Oo. SS LOSS2 7 HAT. SELES TSS Lee ee eee ee et 110.5 Pied Wl t Bt aetna I een Ie EO dl beet AE 
L908  Sheetente ce, 113.8 babe epee pix i hoa 103 3 Uplate ee ener sages OSES Ae oie laogs I eRe ee 
1010 ee. ee L24eD yi eash 97.02 100.38 }........ 113.3 Life Witpeatie ia hore Bees 1 (9 Ae) Wali hte ene eal di 
1 TR) aa Re es fe NEG RR tee 102.77 | 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 100 114 
1914—January 136.5 120.9 103 .96 OOVOS TE ce 119.2 SaeOM Ee eh ee 115.4 LODO ee 
July sce 134.6 120.0 105.86 OTL Salerno ae 115.9 YA all Sauce ae tA ae, 92 120a 
1915—January 13897 109.90 | 101 29 }......... 136.5 OGVAY il eee 143.9 105 g Ft 
July. 15O isis cen eee 115.41 AAT Sie seectla sts 149.1 LOG AS oc eee: 163.7 131 165a 
{ele January LZ leleey eave 123.275) W128. 07 an a: 174.5 L2BE BN Set hodii esleeeen 184 shite: 
SUlyhes ee 180/59) en tee et ee TICS RPA IM OG ee eee 191.1 130 5S 210.6 193 253a 
1917" January y EU ed a ane a 162.40 | 166.07 }......... 225.1 DUS Oe Fe ea ee 249.2 23054 ar eee 
July eee DEN Yar farted wicca n a Ye 137526 1)) wolO 52 nee. 254.4 176.9) G! . Se eee 309.8 304 326a 
1918 Janney 258.1 225.7 199.13 | 202.98 |......... 262.9 186.2) a. 288. 361.6 SES Alien ee 
Jaly soe. 284.0 248.3 207.16 | 221.14 |......:.. 278.5 LOS Mi ple on eee ne 389.9 429 4470 
1919—January 286.5 231.3 188.91 | 217.54 |......... 265.9 LOO areata cee 401.8 S26 ikem 
Ue Reems wate 294.0 250.8 DH Ap a all ral AA Weal icy Pas a eee 293 .2 ZOB Are tierccisteemen: 456.6 362 339a 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 239.98 | 233.23 | 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 507 327 
Sully ect 346.8 292.9 270.12 | 271.96 | 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 604 337 
1921—January. . 281 3 212.6 199.02 | 186.69 | 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 642 243 
February 270.1 197.8 188.37 | 173.73 | 229.9 235.3 183.0 211.1 436.3 613 225 
March..... 263.1 190.0 179.27 | 170.07 | 215.1 231.7 W772) 203.4 416.9 604 214 
April 253.7 186.4 175.12 | 161.75 | 208.7 324.0 169.8 198.2 401.3 584 201 
May....... 247.3 176.8 165.82 | 157.33 | 204.7 223.2 162.2 193.3 380.8 547 207 
June. ...... 242.6 169.8 160.23 | 151.75 | 2098 218.6 155.8 | 186.7 375.7 509 208 
July....... 238 .6 167.0 158.47 | 150.25 | 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 520 201 
August. 236.4 165.4 163.51 147.98 | 193.9 219.0 155.5 183.8 383.0 542 205 
September.| 232.7 164.4 159.26 | 147.92 | 191.0 223.8 149 4 180.8 397 .7 580 205 
ctob 229.2 161 5 150.06 | 148.81 | 184.4 208.5 133.4 171.5 383 .0 599 193 
November .| 227.3 160.0 144 .05 150.34 178.4 202.6 136.7 167.5 383 .6 595 188 
December .| 230.7 161.9 143.43 | 148.10 | 171.4 198.0 133.6 162.1 376.0 SOO Au een 
1922—January ...! 227.7 158 .4 147.17 147.88 Blac lle Ae ae Aid ete es ae etek SOD Te NS Seen Pee a 
Country Swapen | Sours | Eeypr New | Avustra-| Inpia JAPAN UNITED STATES 
AFRICA ZEALAND LIA 
Govern- | Common- 
Census &| Dept. ment wealth | Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal 
Authority Statietical| Statistics} Statis- | Statist- | Statist- of of of Labour| Reserve | Brad- Dun 
i Office Office tics iclan ician Statistics| Japan | Statistics| Board street 
No. of commodities 47 188 D4 ite akin Be 92 75 56 328 90 96 200 
Base period....... 1913-14 POLO a spears ee 1909-1913, 1911 July, 1914)Oct., 1900) “1913 LOLS eee es le ec eae 
ESQUIRE acer en eece Mra eee oe rie OM retort set cis LOSS Mei os ae ete eee Sor Once aia ees $ 90.876 
5 SE eae ale Pe Oe  erpene trees on inet ere macro erent tee eI ree T COS arene Cr err ok es COND een $ 6.4346 | 81.251 
> A TLD) | Seek ts Renee ee Pu oi teh eet 2a gre Aut Aca a |) Ue ie a SOG tae ie ear nne STAs hate cece: 7.8839 93.355 
SU UES Reach, eters tal [i ee oth 2 NN ea ene (EU oe EN oe I ea ERE EW Ly soe eat rcotiag el Re FN ee RB eden. penetrate 8.0987 | 99.315 
DUT US ch Sewer aes cs AU hope NUR a Ro gl hc 984 LOOSE eae OF Sr ee dete, 8 9981 | 121.301 
DU) be See aeraeaeiee 100 SOEs eR eer 1051 LOSSh ess ae 132.2 100 100 9 2076 | 118.576 
1914—January....|......... LOQ0GS | Ae 10455 LOSHD Pye Ree sly. eee LOO KL Del eee 8.8857 | 124.528 
Julyoetey... VGH Ab: eet WET, 5 10736 11855 100 126 3a NOC ee lies ae does 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January eaten dN iia aspen eis HAMA ce omaloain xn 13236 13S TO PR Reis Peet OOK ER CTL 9.1431 | 124.168 
Julyshernr,. 1454 nea 1024 1403b 1822b 112 127.8a LOT" Ail ae ty. 9.8588 | 124.958 
1016—January....|......... ASTOGM see eee 14506 T5O2ZD AST TPE AS Re L1Ga safes, OM 10.9163 | 137.686 
Julyceeee 18507 Lee Sete 1244 1593d 1505 125 THLS0G) eel 20S clit, oe. es 11.5294 | 175.142 
1017—January.. Peleg cee ae 158300 bee. 1684} LSZOD Re eMart a eats ee Loa |e ee 13.7277 | 169.562 
ULY Tae eths otda) NeRAISTE 1684 1894b 1715b 142 196 .4a 1S 7 oP hs Pee ee 16.0680 | 211 950 
1918—January BWiraccil: ata yoo Ss L778 (0 hace heer ee 1677 TSS7ZOm al eeear ae oe SSW ieee 17.9366 | 222.175 
July. eevee $30a | iseBetee 2074 1808 1954 178 259.0 LOSI) MI ee 19.1849 | 232.575 
1919—January 369 ES VAP ko 3 ek 1888 1059 he teen 283.2 203 195 18.5348 | 230.146 
July-4en ee BID Ken heen ee 225a 1788 2008 200 326.8 219 211 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January 319 25124 318 1999 2311 218 398 0 248 242 20.3638 | 247.394 
Juiveee to. SOSh bl ticremenet 283 2264 2671 209 316.6 262 250 19.3528 | 260.414 
1921—January. . DBT A heer 214 2233 2233 178 265.8 178 163 12.6631 | 198.600 
February. . 200s b INA heae at 196 2163 2190 174 258.0 167 154 12.3689 | 185.822 
March..... By an a. ae 182 2146 2008 175 252.5 162 150 11.8650 | 181.921 
April 229 1862 181 2108 1947 183 251.1 154 143 11.3749 | 174.404 
May....... DA Sie. dom Soteranre «4 179 2079 1898 184 252.4 151 142 10.8208 | 166.658 
June....... 218 : 166 2065 1845 178 253.9 148 139 10.6169 | 165.995 
Duly eer 211 1688 - 164 2065 1813 183 259.8 148 141 10.7284 | 159 8338 
Auguet FOSs |} ee. e... 166 2029 1827 184 263 .5 152 143 11.0576 | 163.677 
September 182 : 176 2030 1827 nae Ss 273.5 152 143 11.0868 | 162.619 
ctober 175 1553 188 D OLOMRIBS@: 258. al ome eo 289.8 150 141 11.1879 | 161.839 
INOVember url 74 Me Ihe treme Ine aE Oe Re le eel gene ices call wt ee Bee 8 te 149 140 11.3514 | 163.665 
Mecembense |e eee eee cee eee Ih tere re cco lees onchs All Re loca telomklatl ygcon sak 149 Be 11.3127 | 164.531 
TO 22 ATL ARV ue ees eee eed tee Me Raeiae tetrevet terol soto ecco con ener ca sate Stan pees sent ee 11.3725 ) 164.444 
a. Average for year. ee. cates beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 372, 1910- 1914: 271. 1915-1921. 


(e) The com- 
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period, December 15, 1920, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1921, the percentage decrease 
im all articles of food combined was 16 
per cent. The price of onions increased 
95 per cent; cabbage, 50 per cent; 
oranges, 2 per cent. The prices of all 
other articles decreased. 

The cost of living index number for 
Massachusetts for the month of Jan- 
uary was 157.3, the average for 1913 
being taken as 100. This shows a drop 
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of 1.4 per cent for January. The group 
index numbers which made up the Jan- 
uary average were as follows: food, 
186.1; clothing, 180.1; shelter, 162.5; 
fuel, 174.9; sundries, 178.0. 


The following table shows the changes 
in the cost of living in the United States 
from 1913 to December, 1921. These 


figures are a summarization of the fig- 
ures in 32 cities, computed on a 1913 
base. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1921. 


























Item of Expenditure | | | 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
OO iret? Bua ete ev at ihe eat We, 5.0 5.0] 26.0!) 57.0 
Clothing ey nea ee 1.0 4.7| 20.0} 49.1 
RET OISITA Re Meee Mee iinl Suite Ne cai aS 203 ant 
Puel-and Tight. 0/0. eo AO 1.0 8.4) 24.1 
Furniture and Furnishings... . 4.0} 10.6} 27.8) 50.6 
Miscellaneous............... iil) Ved lola sonia xo 
ota pees. eon weiter, N. 3.0 eyo | Ul eS est ur Re 





Se oe 














Per cent of Increase from 1913 (average) to— 
































Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept. | Dec., 
1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 | 1921 
Se ee) ga a es ee ee ne er ae en, yp 

87.0| 84.0} 97.0} 119.0) 78.0) 44.7) 58.1) 50.0 
105.3} 114.5) 168.7} 187.5] 158.5) 122.6) 92.1) 84.4 

9.2) 14.2) 25.3} 34.9} 51.1) 59.0; 60.0) 61.0 
47.9; 45.6) 56.8! 71.9} 94.9} 81.6) 80.7} 81.1 
113.6) 125.1] 163.5) 192.7) 185.4] 147.7) 124.7] 118.0 
65.8] 73.2} 90.2} 101.4} 108.2) 108.8} 107.8] 106.8 
74.4) 77.3) 99.3] 116.5] 100.4); 80.4) 77.3] 74.3 





** No change. 


IMMIGRATION DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1921 


THE following statements compiled 

from information furnished by the 
Department of Immigration and Colon- 
ization give details as to the total im- 
migrants into Canada during the fourth 
quarter of 1921. For purposes of com- 
parison the figures for the previous 
quarter and for the corresponding 
quarter of 1920 are also given. 


The table on page 251 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants who entered 
Canada during the quarter under re- 
view :— 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1921. 












































Great 
Britain | From | Other 
Period and U.S.A. | coun- | Totals 
Treland tries 
1921 
Octoberseee sic, Sees ee 2,176 2,129 1,870 6,175 
Novemiberey sche ae 1,404 1,747 1,409 4,566 
December ss.) 5.2) nea. 6 oa 637 1,315 1,296 8,248 
Fourth quarter, 1921....... 4217 | 5,191] 4575 | 13,983 
Third quarter, 1921........ 9,903 Upi2 6,893 | 24,368 
Fourth quarter, 1920....... 14,265 9,317 9,300 | 32,882 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


FEBRUARY, 1922 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE FOURTE 


QUARTER OF 1921 


T HE Department has received reports 

of 226 fatal industrial accidents 
that occurred during the fourth quarter 
of 1921. (Information has also been 
received of 22 additional fatalities that 
occurred previously in the year, one of 
which occurred in the first quarter, one 
in the second, and 20 in the third quarter 
making a total of 245 accidents for the 
third quarter.) Of the fatalities dur- 
ing the last quarter, 81 occurred in Oc- 
tober, 82 in November and 638 in De- 
eember, while in the corresponding 
quarter of 1920 there were reported 107 
for October, 112 in November and 91 


“27 in lumbering, 


in December. The distribution of acci- 


dents according to industries showed 
44 in the steam railway service, 
37 in’ building and_ construction, 


24 in the mines, 
smelters and quarries, and 15 in the 
metals, machinery and conveyances 
group. ‘Thirteen accidents occurred as 
a result of being caught in shafting, 
gears, belts, etc., and 11 were due to 
falls from trains. 

The following statement does not ne- 
eessarily include all the fatal indus- 
trial accidents that may have occurred 
but has been prepared from information 
received from all sources available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1921 





sete 


eevee 


esee 


ee ee 











Trade or Industry. Locality. 
METALS, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES— 
Workman at steel plant........... Sydney, N.S....... 
Workman at foundry............. Hamilton, Ont...... 
Workman at sheet metal plant..... Oshawa, Ont....... 
Steamfitter at foundry............ Montreal, Que..... 
Grinder at iron works............. Oshawa, Ont....... 
Watchman at machine plant....... Barrie, Ont. 5.55... 
Camrepaimer ys tte aor cos ee von Vancouver, B.C..... 
Workman at foundry............. Guelph, Ont........ 
Motommechanicaa. siete nace High River, Alta... 
Workmen at car shop, (2)......... Revelstoke, B.C.... 
Workman at wire plant........... Hamilton, Ont..... 
VAR CTUTIS Eero ocean er er retort as Montreal, Que..... 
Employee at metal factory........./Welland, Ont...... 
Labourer at steel plant............ Hamilton, Ont..... 
Foops, ToBaccos AND LiqguoRs— 
Employee at flour mill............ Haileybury, Ont.... 
Bimplovec au mille. . --.3 eee a: anark, Ontesian cu 
Wall washer at dairy............. Montreal, Que...... 
Employee at cannery............. Aviamer\Ontesen eo: 
Puup, Paper anv Finre— 
Machine man at paper factory..... Pornt-Arthur, Ont... <5 . 
Workman at paper factory......... Atikokany Ont wea eee 
Employee at paper mill........... Woodland, N.B......... 
Swamper with pulp company...... Onaping Lake, Ont..... 
Employee at paper mill........... Grand’mere, Que........ 
Employee of pulp mill............. East Angus, Que........ 
Workman at pulp mill yard........; Weymouth, N.S........ 
Paints, O1Ls, CHEMICALS AND Ex- 
PLOSIVES— 
TS ADOURET ES ak day aeraseee pha eT ate Garelph Ong anes eee 














Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
Fes NOCts Diets cet. Bursting of a turbine. 
a eT LS aes Crushed under casting. 
‘“* 15} +64 = |Fell into tank—burned. 
‘* 22! 32 |Fall of pipe. 
‘* 26] 46 {Struck by piece of emery wheel. 
se pe eaeeeeee Fell over casting. 
...| “31! 55. |Fell from roof of car. 
eee INOV mo eeeeiaers Overcome by gas and smoke. 
‘*  14/over21|Gasoline tank exploded. 
DEC 1| 39, 49 |Struck by revolving crane handle. 
yt 1} 36 |Burned. 
vy 8| 42 |Fell from engine. 
19} 39 |Fell into hot lime vat. 
‘* 28] 55 |Caught in gears of machine. 
ENOV.  BOleer 2. Caught in unprotected shaft. 
Bee MEN AER ey Caught in shafting. 
ei aes 2} 42 /|¥Fell from seaffold. 
....|/Dee. 21) 45 |(No particulars) Leg broken. 
Oct. Th = Sai ee, Caught in shafting. 
& Mil acces Drowned. 
»** 15} 58 |Killed by water wheel—While adjusting 
a nut water was turned on. 
Pees el Sito aeer Struck by tree. 
ie Gta ae Crushed between cylinders. 
ie sae 2S Va Struck by wood from pile. 
fe 7 lie Sct ae Caught between cars. 
Over 
Nov. 6) 21 |Burned; overeome by fumes from fire 
in japan room. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1921.—Continued. 


Trade or Industry. 





StEaM Raipway SeRvVICE— 
PL FAL AINA dk yan ete arey yey euah oe hy ats 


ee 


TAD LO VCO eT Orci toe sec ore e Meine 


Oe Bs 6 6 a oye ee eee ie 6 8% 


Sectionmen, (2) 
Neetionman voy 57 het beatae 
Sectionman f.0.5 cao ates Fawkiownk 


eC 


Engineer and fireman, (2) 
Track watchman..............6- 
Employee 
Brakemans 7.6 <> v/ch » ahdeenamentisstes 


ere eee eroe 


HMagineeree + clave dh warae rid alow 


Yardiforemantsanavtene = asd osha tie 
Conductors sess se Se eben aie 


Evecrric Raiways— 
Watchman 
@onauetorns 2 5.432 Pe Abe as ets 


TRANSLORT ATION— 
Millwright at elevator............. 
Labourer with cartage company.... 
eeCaMSter- cee cate cts abit 
Longshoreman 
Eongsnoreman.\ ssa ede ter cient 
Longshoreman 
abourer*at elevators scaceee aanee.- 
Labourer*at elevatorancans sae oles e 
Meamister sci cis fee ee a aah ets 
Employee at dry dock............ 
Driver tor dairyes o.a555 45 Reaas 


A [oe (8 ie, Os (0) |e 8) ol 6! v.10) :¢' «0 (ep 





Pe Se ery BOK RR Oer 


Locality. 


Kenebeco) Ontuagnus: o>: 
Petawawa, Ont......... 
Rainy River, Ont....... 
Indian Cove Mine, N.S.. 
MambtonssOnt.. 2 ae}: 
Komoka, Ont.......... 
Near Rosevear, Alta.... 
Near Dufresne, Man.... 
Near St. Charles, Man.. 
Moose Jaw, Sask....... 
Mountain Sub., B.C..... 


Swift Current, Sask..... 
Ducks BiG. Wo se. wea: 
Second sub.-div., B.C... . 


Geikie, Alta........... 
Thompson, BiG... 2.5 
Mile 26, Portman, B.C.. 
Antikokan, Ont........ 
Fort William, Ont...... 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..... 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..... 
Algoma, Ont........... 
Toronto, Ont 
Bredenbury, Sask...... 
Saskatoon, Sask........ 
Agincourt, Ont......... 
Calgary Terminals...... 


coe tee eves 


Woodstock, Ont........ 
Lachute Sd., Que....... 
Port Arthur, Ont....... 
Horest; Ontih puasiac cc Mor 
Swan River Stn., Man.. 
Weymouth, N.S........ 


Wancouver, B.C... . ...0: 
StJohnen- Bei tik. 
Toronto, Ont 


MorontoyOnt eave cos 3s 
orontomOnter aac ke 
Winnipeg, Man 


a ee er) 


Fort William, Ont...... 
Hansilton;Onti.. ys... 
StawohniNeBassnt vss 
Montreal, Que......... 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 
Fort William, Ont...... 
Port Colborne, Ont..... 
Lumsden, Sask......... 
Port Dalhousie, Ont.... 
Montreal, Que 


Quebec: Que. wr. .). ss os 
PorteArthur,y Ont. % .....- 




















Age. 





ooo eee 


coe ewe 


eer e ee 


oe ec eee 


eee ewe 


o hel © nolan 3) 


atc cc) 














Cause of fatality. 


—_—— 


Fell between cars. 

Fell from train. 

Struck by engine. 

Box car slipped; internal strain. 
Fell from train. 

Struck by train. 

Train struck hand car. 
Derailment. 

Rear-end collision. 

Fell while throwing switch. 
Roof of tunnel caved in. 


Jumped from train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by engine. 

While spiking ties was struck in abde- 
men by end of spike. 

Derailment due to rock slide. 

Train struck velocipede on curve. 

Bank slid causing cave-in of tunnel. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Hand car struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Explosion. 

Struck by train. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Fell while attempting to board moving 
engine. 

Collision. 

Hand car struck by train. 

Slipped under car. 

Fell off car. 

Slipped when getting off engine. 

Caught between car and engine. 

Run over by train. 

Fell off icy train. 

Crushed between car and platform. 

Fell between cars. 

Crushed by car. 


Struck by street car. 
Crushed between car and wall. 
Struck by automobile. 


Caught in shafting. 

Thrown from car. 

Struck against overhanging scale. 

Fell into hold of boat. 

Arm caught in gangway when hoisting. 
Fell into hold of boat. 

Caught in shafting. 

Drowned. 

Horses ran away. 

Drowned; fell from ladder of boat. 


Fell down elevator shaft; entered 
through open door. 
Crushed by weight of load whiek. 


upset. 
Crushed; fell on belt. 
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a ee ee 





Trade or Industry. Locality. Date 
NAVIGATION— 
ED Tare) 002 9 0 ORR EM 1h 0) Ca UE re Sk Le At'sea, (Pacific) i). ess Oct 8 
Labourer with steamship company..|Toronto, Ont.......... rem 
Oiler on steamship................ Montreal, Que......... Se Aik oP 
Schoonerscrew (7) ee eee ees Between Sydney, N.S., 
and St. Johns, Nfd....|Nov. 23 
Deckhand wciiee sas Se ees At sea (Pacific)........ Dec. 11 
Wat arty cm ict cocksidicioas Aan oe Bella. Bella, B.Ci.k eee aN DS 
MINES, SMELTERS AND QUARRIES— 
Electrician at mine............... Stellarton, N.S......0.. Oct. 4 
IVEINOT Sr he ae ee A ee ate ee ae Florence, N.S... 4..2 656 oo eS 
ALOP SUI G|Srt werk ld Ces ae Are Cassidy B-Cii oe 5236 a8 aa 
Nilucker 211). eo ianeden hh erty Sealine CobaltOntien onan... Meanie Or 
Wihucker gene ae wae ome teeeet Britannia Beach, B.C...| ‘' 28 
Superintendent at quarry.......... Guelph Ontyereoas cs ee VN HOT 
Carishunterss “eek ook eee ene Springhill, N.S...) see 26 
Loader. 23h) eee Bah Bape bret er ete Drumheller, Alta....... ANI DG 
10) Che tcs CUI PON ah Ak Bae ai ios oi el Jogeins,UN.S. 2. 4 se so8 Nov. 2 
MWinevexaminerteniie cece mire at ee Sydney,uN.S. = aee sa a 
HY Sta cs oo DUN EA AOU RO RE Sil Sa rat rd dl VEIN; NB Sooo ote oe sane £& PATO 
VEIN e re ee Cel iclgitt BOOMER, ieee ene a Mountain Park, Alta....|  ‘* 14 
IVIEIVOT Ales Ue La pare ea ee nee Montague, N.S......... [720 
INISMeT hei ges AUN eS Coal Creek, B.C...:.... ee As: 
RV Elper Mice seve wevatate ec see atte eee Cassidy mb C meres assed me Ka) 
Shaftman...... ba ERAN Coe sent 1's S. Porcupine, Ont...... et E28 
WO rile tematic ee ee East Broughton, Que.. ee 7030 
VET bt Merah dane cost ha, te ARS eee ae Dominion No. 2, N. ee F Dec. 3) 
Miner ime. five vs eee bees 5 oo ee ne alimmings Ont... 5 fe. 02a" 6 
Minércaptaine es Poa ee tae ee Kirkland Lake, Ont./...| ““" 12 
INTIM CR is seal ag cis Caen ee Nerial, Altaien. <.¢sieceesic {M29 
VLEs eee eae state, fbr OATS EMIT REN eae Mountain Park, Alta ARE! 30) 
Pinel terman22 215 nce eee aa ee ee Praise slss@sielo cs tote eoeete s OS BS 
Employee at smelter.............. INDY OX) Bt us ccccia otal ERReE29 
BUILDING AND CONSTRU CTION— 
GA DOMTER ieee ck en cee cee Moronto; Ont. sete te Oct. 6 
Pa bourert eae (Meee Ree ean Westmoreland Co., N.B.| ‘ 7 
Wiorkmananitrenchee, wae see Naneouver, Bi C2... iee. Zee O 
Workman with contractor......... Smithville; Omntus ne nee Hie i 
DS G1e RIA VET ae a7. ec fary ehewi new in ete Pen Mionetonw Nz Beer ee ye G 
JEUNE aN ES PI a MA, ay Vancouver, B:C.2t 6 ates He LO 
) ETH Wa ee) Cae OURAN Sica ha) in Slain edi or New Glasgow, N.S...... Hf 6 
IPAITICET RA ira sree te eee ee eee ALONOMCOM ONT en eee ciate} 
Carpenter with railway company...|Komoka, Ont.......... sae 1 AC) 
WAT PENtED Wee Pte ee ee en as AMisdale. Sasi si, bie tte iced ARE 
Road Toreman... sae ee ee Kitchener, Alta........ BEL een 3 7G 
Siperimm pendent, ee eee ee Sige olovel, INTER Ano repeal KG} 
Workman circa Shor eater ee Montrealm@ue .. bee Nov. 2 
Wiorlemiann (2 tereeniare nacht cae Owen Sound, Ont....... Ps 8 
Workman ieee are eee MIDUZZUTN. id, rae are deteea we be AP} 
Brdrzecarpenters. tase ste ae ee Whitecourt, Alta....... be ea G2) 
UG atpEntEr cc acshc esol ta Oe ee ld ANSOMD, ask clssieten see rae are 1 
Carpenter fu. ee eee ee eee Pembroke, Ont......... Saal? al 





oe ears 


eoreeve 


coe nee 


seoeceee 


cose ece 


@ 0 a fo Defy: 


eee eee 


cee ec oe 





Cause of fatality. 





: 


While changing burner omitted to 
turn off oil. 

Struck by bale. 

Drowned between wharf and oui 


Wreck. 
Caught in shaft. 
Fell into hold of steamer. 


Electrocuted—put hand on iroa brack- 
et while cutting wire. 

Fall of coal. 

Crushed between car and post. 

Fall of rock. 

Struck by piece of pulley. 

Struck by rock from blast. 

Head caught while lowering gondola 
under screen. 


Fall of rock. 

Electrocuted. 

Explosion—crushed under rock. 

Thrown under car when pipe used to 
set brake broke. 


Cave-in. 

Struck on head by cage. 
Struck by runaway cars. 
Struck by falling rock. 

Fell down shaft. 

Fall of rock in asbestos pit. 
Fall of coal. 

Struck by hoist. 

Fall of rock. 


Fall of rock from roof. 
Crushed between cars. 
Fell into bin; suffocated. 
Delayed blast. 


Crushed foot; infection. 

Fell from staging. 

Scalded by steam. 

Explosion. 

Staging gave way when Sephent blocks 
slid from wall. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Collapse of scaffold. 

Overcome by fumes while painting in- 
side an oil storage tank. 

Struck by tz ain. 

Collapse of scaffold. 


Runaway team. 

Struck by falling boom. 

Fell into a shaft. 

Building collapsed while being torn 
down. 

Fell from bridge. 


Fell off trestle bridge. 
Fell from roof. 
Fell from roof. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 








Trade or Industry. 





Buitpina & ConstrRuction—Cont'd. 
Rigger with power commission 
Rigger with power commission..... 
Pipefitter with power commission. . 
Pipefitter with power commission... 
Driller with power commission... .. 
Carpenter with power commission. . 
Canal employee 
Canal employee 
Engineer 


Labourer 
Labourer 
Painter 
Mason 


las (6) \0).01 |W) ce..4) <8 (6 alle! : ere) €! 6, 16. (8) 9s.) 
aw (6) @/0)-@) s)“di 6: 6-16 0) 8] ‘6. 6)". 9) a0) a: (9; (9) 'o faue 


OL PAWN * Oe Sl ete 50: We) We Le Ne, 649) 16.6: Ga ee) 6 e-'9, o@. 
o\ Te form a. ‘a: 0) (6) (6) sie cece: le! (6) j9’ 92 0) >= Js ol 0: he) 6 
Ce 
eps) (S) Sleiuptla (ie (0) eile) «Bie .6) 9, 16) ae Us) 6 im 
p16, lees: Gis) ve) ©! ref ie! in) ala) 6) Bo a) oa «)(é of 6, 6" 6 lm (0 


Bushmans sec eee 


Cr 


eT ry 


Employee 





Labourer 


2 


Ce 


Labourer 
Labourer 
sCDOR Er IRON nice ocala, tania a oa ase 


ee 


i 


Cause of fatality. 








Woodsman +s, sian | oteta Ces 
Pusuic UTILitizrs— 
HleCtricians<s)era.: « See 
Inspector at electric plant 
Electrician 
Superintendent of power commission 


Ce i rr rd 





Pusiic anpD Mounicipat EMPLOYMENT 
Governor of jail 
Inspector with government depart- 

Ment...0.. see Oe a, OE Pe 
Employee of government depart- 
ment 


eee ee eee eee seer ene 


BASES Ch9 Pu'es\eno)'9, 18 ene © a 6 he ie ele a te @ 


Cr 


© sips) @) alte) oo (9) ike ew 4) 06.6 <a! 


Ottawa, Ont 











Locality. Date. | Age 
Queenston, Ont........ Nov PNAS 
Stamiondy Ont tesco: ee 3, 31 

Ni OAMrOnGUOntechwees . «2. , Li 28 
Stamtond, Ont gems ooo. 8 1242 
StamlondyOncaeteae is: Ee nad Blea 0" 
Samat One wOniee iam a hel 7, eames 
Queenston, Ont. ..2//.. oe 23 | 29 
Niagara Falls, Ont...... ESRD Ae 
AleonakOnteeeersiccs Le Ce (Cet ame 4 
Connywalll Onitcnusoet see cee uote aS 
PRorteDalhousie, Ont nees wa) 2oi5O 
Smoky Falls, Ont....... Dec Sere be, 
LondoneOimtn wen iaeco sas a Flee 
TondonmnOntaer: dan. ae: ts Ol cee a 
Ebamiltone Ontmis. cece e 16) 34 
Aldershot,,Ontiwc....... ee PANN eke) 
Summerside, P.H.I...... = 9; 48 
IKitehener, Ont.........- ee 5 mss 
Werner hideicy [BIKE 5 45 Pr olner eA ea) 
AVE nue Sa OUST Tenn Bees nna Oct 5 826 
Ibrimnce Rupert, .C... oon Seca aes 
Massey, Ont). ... /0 2... 4 24 Engi Y fe 
Campbell River, B.C. 7... 21) 38 
OQuratsinowe CG. cee a 24) 43 
Brightibistries, BsC..6.00 os. Sul an tee 
Little Current, Ont..... “ Dian oo 
IWierrittwis: On euwaltec «ce rea 2 Cy ee) 
Nanaimon BIC. cn... hee Rk Tipe ed: 
Ottawa, Ont... .de os. ING Vig eee al 
landers, Ont... 02.0... Oot Ih oS 
INGBEOMOTIES fees ee tte eyout a eet Sy ee a 
Mhomiuake Ont. .005 «6 He OSTA ase 

Over 
INordego Alita... «stem «a. ST AE eee 
Headquarters, B.C...... “ 9} 50 
Nesto; Onts wry.cciree: yor WAC The eae 
Carriden Bay, B.C...... OS ola MS Alte) 
White Rock Siding, Ont.|........ 25 
Galloway, B:-Ceiaeae o- Dec 4| 40 
Cardero Channel, B.C...| ‘‘ 8} 30 
Stage Falls, B.C........ ORG MB 
Over 
Lake Edwards, Que..... ee Ol oD 
Sudouny Ont. sae oe eee E20 239 
Bakesley, Ontoc: 2a. <- heath) AN te a GF 
Brennon, Ont..42. ¢o26: ye ea ees 
Pickeres Ontan face ene. edge 7242 Hues} 
Chancellor Channel, B.C.| ‘‘ 30] 28 
HinchOnty:. «asain oe Mp Sei eee 
Stellarton, N.S..::.%..:: Oct Siero 
Over 
IReter boro; Ong. Ati se mee 14 eT 
Queenston, Ont........ Nov Vall 5 P4 
Hespeler, Ont.......... Dec. 21| 29 
GuelpbeOntrwneomeee Nov. “fi, 63 
Sua burvaOntoetets eae Nov. 5] 67 
OttawayOnt art. ee Dec. 19]...... 
Winnipeg, Man........ ve ite 6}. 42 
Beh bates, owed & PON reacts 


Fell from gravel chute. 

Crushed by crane. 

Struck on head by pipe. 

Knocked off derrick by rock. 

Struck by rock. 

Struck by steel. 

Fall (died Jan. 6, 1922). 

Fell into canal. 

Boiler explosion. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Drowned; weakened by loss of blood 
from injured finger, fell into water. 

Drowned. 

Crushed under earth. 

Exhaustion from digging man out of 
cave-in. 

Crushed by steam shovel. 

Crushed by ear. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Caught in timbers and fell off wall. 

Fell inside burner. 


Struck by log from chute. 
(No particulars). 

Struck by tree. 

Struck by haulback. 
Struck by log. 

Struck by log. 

Struck by log. 

Struck by board from saw. 
Struck by log. 

Kicked by horse. 

Thrown from load. 
Struck on head by tree. 
Crushed under tree. 


Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling snag. 
Cut foot; infection. 
Struck by choker hook. 
Struck by tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by snag. 

Struck by log. 


Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by tree. 
Struck by tree. 
Struck by tree. 
Struck by tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by tree. 


Electrocuted while repairing lighting 
system. 

Explosion of generator. 

Struck by timber. 

Electrocuted. 


Beaten by convicts. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 
Caught between elevator and floor. 


Shock while dismantling arresters. 
Run over by automobile. 
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Trade or Industry. 
AGRICULTURE— 
CHET ACTIONS 7. Cie aoa oe eee aeRO eee Quebec, Que. 
IP ARINTOT ea lcnWe wee tee ere ree uete ic tae tee 
ATINIOT S lolere Sea ere ene eee 
PAT INET Mea coe ete ee eee ee le ena 
HATING T ask). ss nels eRe TL ee eee 
DOE COVE caret Us tan Rupe at his preety be 
Harnier's helpers si chtae ee oe heres 
LORS i C0YS) Briton oa R eer metite Agee et Meant Nh 


Helper at straw-cutting........... 


FisHING AND HuNnTING— 
MIGHENINATI Se sce eis ake Reta ecco aee 
Wishermen, /(2)iai fine. ake ee 


MisceLLANEOUS— 
SDLAV OR eels hy es cee eee ee ene eEe 


PTOSICELOI Nl Viena cu bo ale ala near wee 
DAUM COntractor cia y ful ste). geo 6 wie 
Watchman and labourer (2)....... 
IMGT WrORKGT es cyis see ale ee ens 


IN GINEET ele ates Moen Meee 
FUTIQAT COT eae WA, Matheney We nae ates 


Shopilabourers: cise ees hee ee 
WADOUTER tere een Se ee 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL {ACCIDENTS 
THREE QUARTERS OF 1921. 





Locality. 


Westwood, Ont........ 
Champlain Village, Que. 


St. Anselin, Que........ 








Near ClainywN Bes. 3 
Oak River, Man........ 


St. Agapit, Que........ 
Makamik, Que........: 


Bsqumalte sO. . oo ee% 
Banks of Newfoundland 


WaINGOUVe ue ent sae 


Maneouyerebi@.n,.. ae 
Fielding Road, C.B..... 


Britannia Beach, B.C.... 
Gloucester Co., N.B..... 
N. Vancouver, B.C...... 
Fort William, Ont...... 
Powell River. B:C.. . 4, 
Near Evansburg, Alta... 
Wihite Riock, B:C....... 
PorteVianmBi Ce oi 
DSY.CIZCVeENG Ste ee 6 he 





Date. 


Dec. 


Age. 
Di OO 
Da Oe 
6) 75 
Over 
ZA ae 
Si Nate 
Sie ets 
Over 
Aileen 
ON eras 
ee ah aa 
] 55) 
DON aia ree ts 
10; 36 
i bili poees) 
GP ae 
17; 18 
18| 65 
25} 49 
28] 46, 34 
PA i M3 
ile os 
in 76 
DEO 
PATHS Hee 
19] 29 
Dy eA (. 
Site) cae 





Cause of fatality. 


Fell from a tree. 
Horse ran away. 
Gored by a bull. 


Struck by branch from tree. 
Caught in tractor. 
Caught in belt of separator. 


Caught in belt of saw. 

Drowned; ice on lake broke under 
weight of load. 

Hand caught in machine; loss of blood. 


Drowned. 
Drowned. 


Stepped back off stage and fell inte. 
hold. | 

Burned by steam. 

Fell while opening dam gate. 

Whirled around shaft. 

Struck by boulder from mountain side.. 

Caught in machine. 

Drowned when dam burst. 

Skull fractured (cause unknown). 

Struck by falling plank. 

Caught in shafting. 

Making landing; drowned. 

Caught by railway car. 

Riding in jitney, struck by train. 

Moving driving tyre which fell. 

Crushed between boiler frame and 
crane. 








OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST 








mPLIren enters cw. aah ie cele ae a ie 
Carpenter with railway company... 
Hatchery keeper................. 
AOUTET ay hay eee cee Ce 


Ce 


Hatchery keeper. 7.3 80 os ee 
Chokermanea wes es tapas eh aerate ne 
TOLLE Mm reeset co cee are rae 
‘Prucksdriver si. eae ae ene 
Labourer with lumber company.... 
Workman at beverage plant....... 
Workman eee ters ot ene 
Heaicaptainen meee eras ete 
Telephone employee.............. 
Sawmill worker 


IS eS Bae eine Ye diet din Wer Year Yur Wc Se ten 








Owl Creek, B.C...... 

Ocean Falls, B.C........ 
Kwatna Camp, B.C..... 
Hamilton Ontwis.. ees 
Wiarton Ont notre: 
Worontos Onter amc oe 
Montreal, Que......... 
Georgetown, P.E.1...... 
Gloucester Co., N.RB..... 





Ma rkdale, Ontercae ete 








Lol 4d, 
27| 29 
Vite wou 
SOlanOe 
8} 56 
Se RI 
9| A7 
Over 
WG ee 
2728 
Swe 
30] 62 
30} 39 
27| 50 
SOl eae 
SOM 
6| 30 
15| 48 
16| 41 
DPN MOS) 
PAR 76} 
26| 44 
28 


eee eee 
‘ 


Crushed against casing box by timber 
swung on rolls. 

Electrocuted. 

Fell off train. 

Fell down mountain side. 

Fell off scaffold. 

Drowned. 

Crushed under freight car. 

Fall of coal from roof. ‘s 

Gassed by steam and acid from blow- 
pipe. * 

Struck by train. . 

Thrown on rock by scraper. 

Fell from roof of building. 

Drowned. 

Struck by swinging log. 

(No particulars). 

Burned by gas. 

Struck by tree. 

Cut hand; infection. 

Burned; fire in varnish. 

Drowned. 

Fell from wagon. 

Crushed under ties 








se 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


* 





if kaehe four legal decisions summarized 

below relate respectively to a claim 
for damages for inexcusable fault in Que- 
bec, an action brought in Saskatchewan 
for the death of an employee in British 
Columbia, and two cases in courts of 
the United States, one of which had 
reference to wages due to a non-unionist, 
and the other to an injunction against 


certain employers to restrain them from 
violating an industrial agreement. On 
pages 200 to 204 of this issue is given the 
complete text of two important judg- 
ments delivered by Nova Scotia courts 
arising out of an application for an in- 
junction to restrain certain coal com- 
panies from reducing wages. 


Employer not guilty of inexcusable fault in placing an inexpert man on an unguarded 
machine 


An employee was placed by his fore- 
man on the work of feeding a machine 
with material which passed between two 
rollers moving in opposite directions. 
About half an hour after he began this 
work both his hands were caught be- 
tween the rollers and crushed. He 
brought an action in the Superior Court 
of Quebec against the Company, his 
employer, claiming $25,000 damages on 
the ground of inexcusable fault. The em- 
ployer admitted responsibility and of- 
fered to pay the injured workman the 
eapital sum of $2,500 with costs, but 
eontested the balance of the claim, deny- 
ing the charge of inexcusable fault. The 
Superior Court decided in favour of the 
plaintiff and awarded him $17,500 
damages. 

The employer appealed against this 
decision and the case was heard in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The grounds 
for the charge of negligence alleged by 
the injured workman against his em- 
ployer were as follows: (1) Having 
employed an inexperienced man on a 
very dangerous job, without giving 
him any previous instruction. (2) Hav- 
ing put in operation a dangerous ma- 


chine not equipped with safety apph- 
ances. (8) Providing no effective means 
for stopping the machine. (4) Provid- 
ing no one to oversee or to help him. 
(5) The floor was in a dangerous con- 
dition. (6) A similar accident had 
taken place before. (7) All these facts 
were known by the higher officials of 
the Company. 

It was held by the Court that there 
was no inexcusable fault on the part of 
the defendant Company. There was no 
hidden or unseen danger connected with 
the machine, and there were no quickly 
revolving wheels. The only danger to 
be avoided in the work was apparent. 
With regard to the absence of safety ap- 
liances, the Provincial Inspectors of in- 
dustrial establishments had never sug- 
gested the provision of additional faci- 
lities for stopping the machine or of any 
protective guard in front of the rollers. 
With regard to failure to give the plain- 
tiff enough help, it was shown that the 
usual number of workmen were en- 
gaged in the work. The condition of the 
floor did not constitute inexcusable 
fault on the part of the employer. It 
could not be urged that because there 
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had ‘been one similar accident some time 
previously, that it was inexcusable fault 
to continue to operate this machine. 
The Court therefore held in its judg- 
ment that the acts, negligence or fault 
charged against the Company defen- 
dant, even if established, did not amount 
to inexcusable fault, and declared that 
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the sum rendered by the Company was 
good and sufficient. The Court dismissed 
the action and demand of the plaintiff 


for any surplus with costs in both 
courts. 
(Quebec — Canadian Consolidated 


Ruober Company vs. Belanger.) 


Action for damages forbidden where accident occurs cannot be maintained elsewhere 


A locomotive engineer was killed in 
the provinee of British Columbia when 
on duty. His widow soon afterwards 
left British Columbia and took up her 
residence in Saskatchewan. She there 
brought an action against the railway 
company for the death of her husband 
under the Fatal Accidents Act of Sas- 
katchewan. The jury returned a ver- 
dict in favour of the widow, and in 
answer to a question found that the ac- 
cident was caused by the negligence of 
the Company in not keeping a bridge in 
repair. The judge, however, dismissed 
the action, holding, as the plaintiff was 
domiciled in British Columbia at the 
time of the accident, that the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act gives the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board exclusive jurisdiction in the 
matter. The widow appealed against 
this decision, and the case was heard in 
the Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan. 
It was held by the Court that as the 
accident occurred in the province of 
British Columbia it must first be estab- 
lished that the wrongful act or neglect 
would have been actionable in Saskat- 
chewan if death had not ensued and the 
act had been done in Saskatchewan. 


” 


That was held to be clearly established. 
It was necessary, however, to consider 
to what extent the deceased would have 
been affected in prosecuting his claim 
in Saskatchewan by the law of British 
Columbia. The deceased was employed 
in an industry within the scope of Part 
I of the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and this Act pro- 
vides that for any accident occurring in 
such industry the liability to pay com- 
pensation is that of the Board and not 
that of the individual employer. It is 
further expressly stated that ‘‘no action 
against the employer shall lie in respect 
of such accident.’’ These were statutory 
conditions attached to the contract of 
employment made by the deceased as a 
resident of British Columbia in that 
provinee. 


Had the deceased lived, he could not 
therefore have maintained any action for 
damages, and consequently neither could 
his widow maintain an action either 
under the Saskatchewan or Brit- 
ish Columbia laws. The appeal was 
therefore dismissed. 


(Saskatchewan — Walpole vs. Cana- 
dian Northern Railway Co.) 


Non-unionist awarded wages below union scale by United States Court 


A non-union carpenter in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was hired to put up some parti- 
tions. When the work was completed 
the employer refused to pay him on the 
ground that his bill was too high. Suit 
was brought by the carpenter in the 
Municipal Court of Cleveland. The 


evidence at the trial showed that there 
had been no agreement as to wages, and 
the only testimony regarding wages was 
to the effect that the union scale for 
carpenters in that district was $1.25 per 
hour. 

By decision of the Court the carpenter 


Se 
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was only allowed $1.10 per hour, be- 
cause he was not a member of the Car- 
penters’ Union and therefore he was 
not entitled to the union scale. This de- 
cision was based on the following 
srounds : 

The non-union man. not having con- 
tributed in any way to the securing of 
the union scale was, as a matter of jus- 
tice, not entitled to the same wages as 
one who had by his thought, time and 
money aided in securing the union 
scale. The second ground was because 
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where a union man is employed to do a 
certain line of work in a community 
where there is a well known and estab- 
lished rate for that work which has been 
agreed upon as the just rate for a mem- 
ber of that union working in that dis- 
trict, then there is an implied contract 
that the union man shall receive the 
scale from whoever employs him in that 
line of work. But that does not apply 
to a non-union man because he has not 
brought himself within the class to 
which the rate applies. 


Employers enjoined from violating an unexpired agreement with union 


Last November, the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York announced their 
intention to introduce a piecework wage 
system and a forty-eight hour week. 
This was in alleged violation of an 
agreement with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union which 
was to continue operative until 
June 1, 1922. This step led to a 
strike of 55,000 cloakmakers on Novem- 
ber 14. On behalf of the Union applica- 
tion was made in Court for an injunc- 
tion restraining the Association or any 
of its members from violating the agree- 
ment. A ‘temporary injunction was 
granted in December, and on January 11, 
the injunction was made permanent by 
order of Mr. Justice R. F. Wagner of 
the New York State Supreme Court. 
The order was as follows: 


‘“‘The motion is granted enjoining 
pendente lite defendants herein, their 
and each of their agents, servants and 
attorneys, and each and all of their 
several members, and every officer, di- 
rector and representative of every cor- 
porate member thereof, and all persons 
acting in aid of or in conjunction with 
them, or any of them, including members 
of the said The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
from combining and conspiring in any 
way, to order, direct, instigate, coun- 
sel, advise or encourage the members of 


~ 


The Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association, or 
any of them, to cease performing or 
to violate the agreements of May 29, 
1919, and June 3, 1921, made between 
the satd The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 


Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the Joint 


Board of Cloakmakers’ Union of the 
City of New York, and from doing or 
sanctioning any act in furtherance or 
support of such conspiracy ; from order- 
ing, directing, instigating, counselling, 
advising or encouraging such members 
of the said The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’. Protective Association, 
or any of them, to abrogate and dlis- 
continue the provision of said agree- 
ment for the system of week work in 
their establishments prior to June 1, 
1922, or to increase the hours of labour 
in their establishments above 44 hours 
per week until the said Ist day of June, 
1922; from supporting, aiding or as- 
sisting members of The Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, or any of them, in any effort to 
abrogate the existing contract as to the 
week-work system or increase the la- 
bour hours in their establishments by 
money contributions or in any other 
manner whatsoever; from expelling 
from membership in the said The Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association, fining or  other- 
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wise punishing, disciplining or dis- 
criminating against such members 
of the said association as may agree 
with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the Joint 
Board of Cloakmakers’ Union of the 
City of New York, or either of them, 
to resume work in their establishment 
upon the terms as to the system of work, 
hours of labour or otherwise, of the 
agreements between the parties of May 
29, 1919; from doing or continuing any 
act in furtherance of the conspiracy 
above set forth by means of speech, 
writing, meeting or any other method, 
and from taking any steps whatsoever 
to put into execution or to retain in 
force and effect the aforesaid resolution 
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of the said The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
adopted on the 25th day of October, 
1921, And for taking any action for 
the carrying out of said resolution or 
any of the purposes thereof, and they 
are required to abrogate the same and 
to cease acting thereunder or under any 
similar resolution, or from taking or 
continuing in any concerted action in- 
volving the violation or repudiation of 
said agreement of May 29, 1919, or any 
of the terms thereof.’’ 


(New York State—International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union vs. The 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association.) 
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Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
September, 1920, and September, 1921 


HE present bulletin, which is the third of a series on wages and hours of 

labour in Canada, is intended to bring down to date of September, 1921, on 

a more extended basis, information regarding the trend of wages and hours of 
labour in Canada which had been contained in Reports, No. 1 and No. 2. 


The first bulletin covered the period from 1901 to 1920, and contained rates 
of wages and hours of labour in thirteen cities of Canada for a selected number 
of building, metal, and printing trades, and for the most important class of 
electric railway employees, conductors and motormen. It also contained tables 
of wages of typical classes of steam railway operating employees, while a num- 
ber of samples of rates for common labour in factories, for miscellaneous fac- 
tory trades and for employees in the lumbering industry were listed, to illustrate 
the trend of wages in these classes of occupations during the ten-year period 
of 1911-1920. 


The second bulletin gave statistics for September, 1920, and June, 1921. 
Steam railway employees were omitted because their rates of wages and condi- 
tions of employment had not changed during the period under review. The 
statistics in the supplementary tables in Report No. 1 on factory labour and 
employees in the lumbering industries were not published for June. On the 
other hand, the number of building and metal trades included was increased, a 
new class, electric linemen, was added to electric railway employees, and several 
miscellaneous occupations were added, while the number of cities for which 
rates were listed was increased from thirteen to twenty-seven. 


The present bulletin serves to indicate increases or decreases in rates of 
wages or hours, from September, 1920, to September, 1921. The sources of in- 
formation are of the same character as in the first two bulletins, namely, returns 
from employers, trade unions, signed agreements in force, and in some cases 
reports from Departmental officers and correspondents. So far as possible, data 
for 1921 are of the same nature and from the same sources as for 1920. Where 
no one predominating rate could be found in the returns received, the ranges of 
representative rates appear. In some instances, where at September, 1921, condi- 
tions, chiefly in the printing trades, were uncertain owing to the fact that an 
appreciable number of the men engaged in a trade were on strike, foot-notes 
appear. Where September rates were not available those for the nearest month 
for which figures were available have been inserted, also indicated by foot-notes. 

Table I covers the same localities as Report No. 2 issued as a supplement 
to the September issue of the Lasour GazerrTs. It also covers practically the 
same classes, but the number of printing trades has been increased, also the num- 
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‘ber of classes in the group of electric railways, hght and power. Three classes 
of civic employees have been added. Thus there are 32 classes instead of 27 as 
in Report No. 2. It was not found feasible to separate electric railways from 
light and power, owing to the fact that electric lLmemen and electricians (1. e. 
power-house) are found in both industries, and also that in many cities, the 
operation of electric railways and light and power, is conducted as a single in- 
dustry. 

In the building trades, plasterers were included and roofers omitted. The 
statistics for common labour in Table I have been limited to civic labourers, 
while a number of samples of common labour in factories have been ne im 
Table III on the same lines as in Report No. 1. 


The Metal Trades Group does not include those employed in railway shops, 
but railway shop employees are shown in Table V under ‘‘Steam Railways,’’ in 
which group rates for 21 classes of workers (in running trades, maintenance-of- 
way, telegraphy, and shop trades) are shown. The rates for railway employees 
being standard for the whole country, are not given by localities, but for 
Canada as a whole, with a foot-note as to certain exceptions. 


For factory labour, in Table II, a group of occupations was selected in each 
industry included, and a number of samples were then chosen of wages reported 
for each oecupation by employers at the two dates (1920 and 1921). Where 
possible, an attempt was made to take samples suitably distributed over Canada 
from East to West. 


In lumbering, samples are given for occupations in logging, and in saw- 
milling in several provinees, for British Columbia the prevailing rates in the 
coast and mountain districts beng given instead of sample returns. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


-. In Report No. I tables of index numbers were given in order to show the 
general trend of the movement in rate of wages and hours of labour. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of wages from 1901 to 1920 in the 
thirteen selected cities. For each series of rates, that is, for each trade or oc- 
eupation in each locality, index numbers were calculated both from the hourly 
rates and from the weekly rates, and these index numbers were averaged by 
groups for all the localities, thus indicating the percentage of change in weekly 
rates and in hourly rates for each group. The year 1913 was taken as the base 
year, that is, the rate for 1913 in each case was taken ‘as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentages of change prior to and since that date. An 
average was also made for all of the series in these tables, in order to indicate 
the general trend in wages in such trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers the simple arithmetical averages were taken. This table of index 
numbers for the thirteen cities has now been brought down to June, 1921, and 
September, 1921. The average percentage changes in rates for the twenty-seven 
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cities have also been calculated and compared with those in each group for 
thirteen cities and found to be approximately the same. 


A table of index numbers of wages for factory trades, for common labour f 
in factories, and for lumbering, calculated from the sample records, was also 
» published for the period of 1911 to 1920 in Report No. 1. This vhas also been 
. brought down to 1921 in the following manner. Records were not available in 
all cases for 1921 to continue the sample records published in Report No. 1, but 
for 1920 and 1921 a larger number of samples was available than for the ten 
year period. From the samples for the two. years here published the average 
percentage change in hourly rates has been ealculated for each group; that is, | 
for common labour, for miscellaneous factory trades and for lumbering tr aces. | 
In each group the index number for 1920 was therefore reduced by the per- 
centage change so ascertained. The changes in weekly rates were not calculated 
because the information as to regular weekly hours was ys te owing to the 
prevalence of short time in some cases. 


‘The classes of labour for which rates are published in Table I and used for 
the calculation of the thirteen-city index number table for the period 1901 to 
1921 are, in the main, skilled trades; and practically all, even the unskilled, are 
in most cities organized to a great extent in trade or labour unions. The statistics 
given in these tables therefore show wage rates and hours of labour in a number 
of organized ooccupations in certain cities at the two dates under review. They 
do not, however, indicate the changes in wages or hours of organized or unor- 
ganized classes of labour in rural districts or outlying parts, such as farming, 
mining, lumbering, fishing, ete. The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages show to some extent the trend of wages for common labour. in fac- 
tories, for a number of miscellaneous factory trades and for the lumbering in- 
dustry. The index numbers published..in.the March bulletin indicated that 
~yates of wages for these classes increased from 1913 to 1920 in somewhat greater 

proportion than for occupations in the building, metal, printing trades, ete. 
The figures for 1921 as compared with 1920 in most cases show somewhat 
greater decreases in the average for employees in factories and in lumbering 
“than in the building, metal, printing trades, ete. 


An wadendam on wages in coal mining from 1900 to 1921 is ORIEL 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR 21 CLASSES IN 13 CITIES OF CANADA, 1901-1921 
Rates in 1913=100 





Year 


*Per mile, day, etc. 














Building Trades 
7 classes 


Weekly | Hourly 


rates rates 
69.3 60.3 
3.2 64.2 
74.6 67.4 
76.3 69:7 
78.6 73.0 
81.7 76.9 
84.8 80.2 
85.9 81.5 
87.3 83.1 
90.0 86.9 
92.6 90.2 
97.4 96.0 
100.9 100.0 
100.3 100.8 
100.5 101.5 
101.5 102.4 
108.8 109.9 
123.8 125.9 
142.9 148.2 
171.9 180.9 
164.0 170.5 


























Metal Trades Printing Trades Street Railways 
5 classes 2 classes 1 class 
Weekly | Hourly |}Weekly ‘Hourly ||Weekly | Hourly 

rates rates rates rates raets rates 
72.8 68.6 66.6 60.0 65.7 64.0 
74.2 70.2 68.3 61.6 70.0 68.0 
76.2 Gawe 69.0 52.6 (Pies (eal 
78 .9 75.9 48 66.1 74.0 73.1 
81.3 78.6 74.2 68.5 74.4 73.5 
82.4 79.8 75.8 hers 76.7 MS 
85.0 82.4 79.3 78.4 82.2 81.4 
87.3 84.7 81.5 80.5 82.5 21.8 
88.6 86.2 83.8 83.4 81.5 81.1 
89.5 88.8 88 .2 87.8 86.5 85.7 
92.2 91.0 91.8 91.6 88.1 88.1 
95.9 95.3 96.0 96 0 92.3 92.3 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 109.0 100.0 | 100.0 
100.4 100.5 102.4 102.4 100.6 101.0 
101.2 101.5 103.6 103.6 97.4 97.8 
110.4 106.9 105.8 105.8 102.5 10292 
124.0 128.0 111.3 111.3 115.1 114.6 
146.7 15542 123.7 12377 130.3 142.9 
165.3 180.1 145.5 145.9 150.5 163.3 
189.3 209.4 181.7 184.0 179.1 194.2 
166.2 186.8 188.3 193.3 Wehr) 192.1 








tIncludes Index numbers of mileage rates, etc.. on steam railways. 
tDoes not include railway classes. 
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Steam 
Railways 
6 classes 


*Rates 





Average for 
15 classes t|21classes 
Weekly |+ Hourly 
rates rates 
69.8 64.9 
(OX 67.8 
74.2 70.7 
76.4 73.1 
78.6 75 3 
80.8 77.9 
83.9 81.9 
85.5 83.3 
86.9 84.5 
80.4 88.4 
92.1 91.2 
96.4 96.2 
100.0 | 100.9 
100.6 | 101.1 
101.0 | 101.6 
110.3 | 105.2 
114.5 | 114.8 
131/685 135.1 
151.0 | 158.0 
179.3 | 190.3 
168.8 | 176.5 





SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX NUMBERS OF SAMPLE RATES OF WAGES FOR COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES, 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY TRADES, AND LUMBERING INDUSTRY: 1911-1921. : 


Rates in 1913=100 





Year 


Common Labour 
in Factories: 
35 Samples (a) 


Hourly 
rates 








sete eee 


94.9 

98.1 
100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
110.4 
129.2 
152.3 
180.2 
215.3 
190.6 


Mis’ellaneous 





Lumbering: 


15 Samples (a) 














(a) Index numbers for 1921 calculated by reducing those for 1920 bv the extent of the average decrease per cent in each group from 
1920 to 1921, shown by the samples available for both 1920 and 1921 as follows:—Common labour in factories, 65 samples; miszellnae- 
ous factory trades, 257 samples; lumbering, 46 samples. 
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ADDENDUM ON WAGES OF COAL MINERS, 1900-1921 





Report No. 1, on wages and hours of labour in Canada, issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazette for March, 1921, did not contain statistics as to 
wages for coal miners, as the information then available was incomplete. Aidi- 
tional figures being now available, Table A contains statistics back to 1900 
for a small number of classes in each of the three principal coal mining areas 
in Canada, illustrating the trend of wage changes in this industry, as was done 
for a number of other industries in Report No. 1. 


The four classes in each district for which figures are given were chosen 
chiefly as typical of the numerous classes employed, the choice, however, 
being governed to some extent by the classes for which continuous records were 
available. In all cases, except one noted in the table, averages for figures from 
at least two mining operators are given. In Alberta in the Southern district 
practically all the large operators pay the same rates, which are also paid in 
the adjoining areas in British Columbia including the Crow’s Nest Pass dis- 
trict. Contract miners and miners on day rates are given as illustrating the 
wages for qualified miners, that is men holding certificates permitting them to 
perform certain mining operations. Drivers are given as illustrative of ex- 
perienced men in underground work, and surface labourers as illustrative of 
changes in rates for common labour. Underground labourers usually receive 
slightly higher rates than those on the surface. No rates are shown for me- 
chanics, such as machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, ete., nor for engineers and 
firemen, a fairly large number of whom are employed. The wages of these have 
in most cases changed to about the same extent as for the actual mining em- 
ployees. 3 


‘ 


In coal mining a large proportion of the men work ‘‘on con- 
tract’’ that is, singly or in pairs or small groups. They are given 
one part of the mine to work, either ‘‘at the face’’ removing the 
eoal, being paid by the ton produced, or perhaps developing or open- 
ing up a section of the mine, laying tracks, timbering, etc., being paid 
according to the amount of coal produced incidentally, the yardage covered, ete. 
Upwards of 40 or 50 per cent of the mine employees are engaged in this way, the 
number varying according to circumstances. The average earnings per day 
worked therefore indicate the wages obtained by this important class. It should 
be noted, however, that these men have not only to provide tools as do other 
skilled workingmen, but have to buy supplies required for their work, particul- 
arly powder for explosives. In addition to this, qualified miners are also en- 
gaged by the operators of the mines to perform work of this character or in 
connection with the upkeep of the mine, ventilation, ete., being paid by the day. 
Men engaged in moving coal, loaders, haulage men, drivers, etc., are also in some 
cases paid by the ton. 
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In comparing the figures for the various districts and the figures from year 
to year for a given district it should be kept in mind that in many respects con- 
ditions vary greatly according to both place and time. Without a large amount 
of such data available for the analysis of the statistics, no analysis of the figures 
shown here is possible other than that showing approximately the relative 
changes in wage rates from year to year in each ease, and it is for this purpose 
only that the present statistics are published. In regard to two conditions, 
however, fuel and housing, the following points should be mentioned. 

On account of various conditions incidental to coal mining operations, it is 
the custom for the operators of the mines to provide houses for a portion at 
least of the miners employed at rental charges more or less nominal, varying 
according to the size, age and condition of the houses. Water and electric light 
are also in some cases provided at low rates. Coal is usually provided at-rates 
lower than for the public, the price being based nominally on the cost of pro- 
duction at the pit mouth. Alecordingly, the cost of housing and fuel for coal 
miners has on the whole not risen greatly since 1914, in many cases no increases 
having been made by the mine operators, smaller increases in L wages pitts sped: 
therefore, than would otherwise have been the ease. , 


Table B shows the wages for a number of classes in each district in Sep- 
tember, 1920, and in September, 1921, the rates shown being for one of. the 
large operating companies in each district. Since September, the rates for miners 
on Vancouver Island were decreased 30c. per day on November Ist and 6c. per 
day on February Ist. Decreases were proposed by some of the most important 
operators in Nova Seotia but were referred to a Conciliation Board. The rates 
for Southern Alberta, which also prevail in. the Crow’ s Nest. Pass area in 
British Columbia, are those provided for i in an agreement which expires March 
31, 1922, al 
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If you are in need of high grade heip why not notify 


your local office of the 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





OF CANADA 


You will be able to select from the labour reserve of the community, and indeed, from 
the entire country if necessary, and you will not be limited in your choice to your own local 
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reserve.‘ You will dispense with the crowd at your factory gate. 


You will save for the workers of Canada the fees paid to private employment agencies. 


Only competent workers will be referred for interview. 


Employment offices in the following cities are at your service: 


NOVA SCOTIA: 
Amherst, 
Halifax, 

New Glasfgow, 
Sydney. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Chatham, 
Moncton. 


QUEBEC: 
Hull, 
Montreal, 
Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, 


Three Rivers. 


MANITOBA: 
Brandon, 
Dauphin, 

Portage la Prairie, 
~ Winnipeg. 

ALBERTA: 


Calgary, 
Camrose, 
Drumheller, 
Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, 
MacLeod, 
Medicine Hat. 





ONTARIO:. 
Belleville, 
Brantford, 
Chatham, 
Cobalt, 

Fort William, 
Guelph, 
Hamilton, 
Kingston, 
Kitchener, 
London, 
Niagara Falls, 
North Bay, 
Oshawa, 
Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 
Peterboro, 
Port Arthur, 
Sarnia, 

Sault Ste.Marie, 
St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas, 
Sudbury, 
Timmins, 
Toronto, 


Windsor. 


The Employment Service of Canada makes no charge to employers or employees. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


Estevan, 

Moose Jaw, 
North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, 
Regina, 
Saskatoon, 

Swift Current, 
Weyburn, 
Yorkton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Cranbrook, 
Fernie, 
Kamloops, 
Kelowna, 
Nanaimo, 
Nelson, 

New Westminster, 
Prince George, 
Prince Rupert, 
Revelstoke, _ 
Vancouver, 
Vernon, 
Victoria. 
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CANADAFANDITHE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 


"THe present bulletin has been prepared for the purpose of furnishing informa- 

tion in reference to the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations, which was created by the Treaty of Versailles and the other Treaties of 
Peace. The object of The International Labour Organization is to promote the 
regulation and improvement of labour conditions by international agreement. 


As an indication of the results already achieved it may be mentioned that 
the decisions of the First International Labour Conference, held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1919, have led to the enactment of upwards of forty statutes bearing on 
labour matters in various countries, and to the preparation of upwards of one 
hundred separate bills. The Second International Labour Conference of 1920, 
which was devoted entirely to the consideration of matters affecting seamen, 
has been followed by the adoption of three laws and the preparation of twenty- 
three separate bills. 


The Organization set up by the Treaty of Versailles consists of an Inter- 
national Conference which meets at least once in every year, a Governing Body, 
elected by the Conference, which meets more frequently, and an International 
Labour; Office established at the seat of the League of Nations as part of the or- 
ganization of the League. 


Membership in the League of Nations carries with it membership in the 
International, Labour|;Body. Germany and Austria have also been admitted 
to membership i in the latter in accordance with a decision which was taken at the 
first International Labour Conference in Washington, in 1919. The complete 
membership of the International Labour Organization is, therefore, as follows:— 


Albania, Finland, Norway, 
Argentine France, Panama, 

Austria, Germany, Paraguay, 
Australia, Great Britain, Peru, 

Belgium, Greece, Persia, 

Bolivia, Guatemala, Poland, 

Brazil, Haiti, Portugal, 
Bulgaria, Hedjaz, Roumania 
‘Canada, India, San Salvador 
Chile, Italy, . Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
China, Japan, and Slovenes, 
‘Colombia, Latvia, Siam, | 
‘Costa-Rica, Liberia, South Africa, 
Cuba Lithuania, Spain, 
‘Czecho-Slovakia, Luxemburg, Sweden, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Ecuador, New Zealand, Uruguay, 
Esthonia, Nicaragua, Venezuela, 


In the nineteenth century, the disadvantages of varying labour standards 
as between countries whose workers moved freely from one to the other and whose 
products competed with each other in a world market, led to a proposal to dis- 
euss the legal protection of labour from an international standpoint. The Swiss 
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Government took the initiative in this movement which resulted in 1900 in the 
formation of the International Association for Labour Legislation with head- 
quarters at Basle, Switzerland. A Conference at Berne, Switzerland, in 1906, 
at which fifteen European States were represented, adopted conventions respect- 
ing the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches and the employ- 
ment of women during the night. Adhesion to these conventions became very 
general before the war, Canada taking her place in 1914 with the nations pro- 
hibiting the use of white phosphorus in matches. At the Conference at Lugano, 
Switzerland, in 1910, Canada was represented for the first time, the present 
Premier, Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, at that time Minister of Labour 
being in attendance. The activities of the Association were interrupted by the 
outbreak of war, but the experiment of the international discussion of labour 
problems had been made, certain agreements had been reached and legislation 
enacted in conformity therewith. 


Parallel with the movement towards the international regulation of labour 
‘standards, there was the development of international trade union action. The 
labour organizations of various countries were becoming familiar with each other 
and with labour conditions throughout the world. International conferences had 
been held and some agreement reached as to standards to be aimed at and methods 
to be used. Early in the war, the American Federation of Labour passed a 
resolution that ‘a Labour Congress should be held at the same time and in the 
same place as the Peace Congress.” This proposal was discussed at a conference 
of delegates of British, Italian, Belgian and French labour organizations at Leeds 
in July, 1916. In October, 1917, a conference of labour representatives of Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, approved the proposal adopted at the Leeds 
conference, ‘‘to call an international conference before the beginning of the peace 
negotiations.” 


In accordance with the resolutions of these conferences and based on the 
experience of the International Association for Labour Legislation, a commission 
known as the Commission of International Labour Legislation was appointed 
by the Peace Conference to draw up a plan for a permanent organization. The 
report of this Commission formed the basis of the Labour sections of the Treaty 
of Versailles, comprising Part XIII of this Treaty, and of the subsequent Treaties 
of Peace. 


Labour Principles Embodied in Peace Treaty. 


The labour part of the Treaty of Versailles (the full text of which is appended 
hereto), providing for the establishment of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, opens with a general statement of reasons for the action taken in the teems 
following :— 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment of universal peace, 
and such a peace can be established only if it is based on social justice; and whereas conditions 
of labour exist, involving such injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and 
an improvement of those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and injury 
arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision 
for old age and injury, protcction of the interests of workers when employed in countries 
other than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the organization 
of vocational and technical education and other measures; and whereas also the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries. 


Certain general principles in relation to labour matters, were also embodied 
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in the text of the Treaty of Versailles for the guidance of the International 
Labour Organization. These general principles comprise article 427, as follows:— 


The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the well-being, physical, moral and 
intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international importance, have framed, 
in order to further this great end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section 1 and 
associated with that of the League of Nations. 


They recognize that differences of climate, habits and customs, of economic opportunity 
and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of imme- 
diate attainment. But, holding as they do, that labour should not be regarded merely as 
an article of commerce, they think that there are methods and principles for regulating 
labour conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour to apply, so far as 
their special circumstances will permit. 


Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the High Contracting 
Parties to be of special and urgent importance. 


First.—The guiding principle above enunciated that labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerée. 


Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by 
the employers. 


Third.—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their time and country. 


Fourth.—The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty-eight hours week as the standard 
to be aimed at where it has not already been attained. 


Fifth.—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which should include 
Sunday wherever practicable. 


Sixth.—The ‘abolition of child labour and the imposition of such limitations on the 
labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation of their education and assure their 
proper physical development. 


Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value. 


Eighth.—The standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions of 
labour should have due regard to the equitable economic treatment of-all workers lawfully 
resident therein. 


Ninth.—Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in which women 
.should take part in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the employed. 


Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete or final, the 
High Contracting Parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial communities who are members of 
the League, and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such inspection, they will 
confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 


International Labour Conference. 


The International Labour Conference is composed of four representatives 
of each member state, two of whom are Government delegates and two represent 
employers and employed respectively. Each delegate is entitled to two advisers 
for each item on the conference, one of whom, it is specified, shall be a woman 
when questions specially affecting women are to be considered. Non-Govern- 
ment delegates and their advisers are to be nominated by the member states 
in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which 
are most representative of employers or workpeople as the case may be, in their 
respective countries. The conclusions of the Conference may be cast in the form 
of Draft Conventions or of Recommendations to the national Governments, 
a two-thirds majority being required for the adoption of either a Draft convention 
or a Recommendation. 


Article 406 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the other Treaties of Peace 
provides as follows :— 


Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
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circumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment 
and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Conference. 
bring the Recommendation or Draft Convention before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter hes, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 


In the case of a Recommendation, the Members will inform the Secretary-General of 


the action taken. 

In the case of a Draft Convention, the Member will, if it obtains the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal 
ratification of the Convention to the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of such Convention. 


If on recommendation no legislative or other action is taken to make a Recommenda- 


tion effective, or if the Draft Convention fails to obtain the consent of the authority or 


authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall rest upon 
the Member. 


It is of special interest to Canada that the Treaty recognizes the limited 
power of a federal government and provides that in the case of a federal state, 
the authority of which to enter into Conventions on labour matters is limited, 
the federal government may treat a Draft Convention as a Recommendation 

only. 


Commissions of Inquiry. 


Machinery is provided by the Treaty for securing the observance by the 
various states of Conventions which they have ratified. Complaints that any 
state “has failed to secure in any respect the effective observance within its juris- 
diction of any Convention to which it is a party’? may be made to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by any other state which is a party to the Convention 
or by any industrial association of employers or of workers or by any delegate 
to the Conference. The Governing Body of the International Labour Office is. 
empowered to invite the state concerned to make such statement on the subject 
as it may think fit, and if no satisfactory reply is received, the complaint may be 
referred to a Commission of Inquiry which is to be appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations from a standing panel of persons of industrial 
experience nominated by the member states. Each state is required to nominate 
three persons for appointment to this standing panel, two representing employers. 
and workers respectively and the third a person of independent standing. A 
Commission of Inquiry is to be composed of three persons, one from each group. 


The Government of Canada, in accordance with these provisions of the 
Treaty of Peace, nominated the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Duff, of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, as a person of independent standing, Mr. S. R. 
Parsons, of the British American Oil Company, Toronto, as a representative of 
the employers, and Mr. Joseph Gibbons, business manager of the Toronto 
Division of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, as a representative of the workers. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


It is required by the Peace Treaty that each Government shall inform the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations whether or not it accepts the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry and, if not accepting the report, if it proposes to 
Bee the complaint to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations. 


Under Article 416 of the Peace Treaty, in the event of any member state 
failing to take the action required by the Peace Treaty with regard to a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation any other member state is entitled to refer 
the matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice whose decision with 
regard to such matters shall be final. 
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International Labour Office. 


Article 396 of the Treaty states that “the functions of the International 
Labour Office shall include the collection and distribution of information of all 
subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life 
and labour and particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed 
to bring before the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international 
Conventions and the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the Conference.” 


The International Labour Office is required to collect all available informa- 
tion in regard to the problems to be dealt with and to prepare Draft Conventions 
or recommendations for submission to the Conference. The work of the Office 
has been divided for the proper performance of its duties into two divisions, 
namely: the Diplomatic Division which conducts the correspondence with 
Governments and is called upon to deal ‘“‘with the questions connected with the 
obligations entailed by the labour provisions of the Treaty and in particular with 
those relating to the work of the International Labour Conference’’, andj the 
Scientific Division, which is “responsible for the collection, compilation and 
dissemination of information of international interest and importance about 
industry and labour conditions in all countries’. Technical, services have been 
created to supply the necessary information on technical questions such as 
maritime problems, industrial hygiene, employment and unemployment, hours 
of labour, agriculture, alien labour, employment of women, home work, wages, 
social insurance, education and c9-operation. 


Mr. Albert Thomas is the Director of the International, Labour Office. He 
has been associated with political and social movements in France both] as a 
writer and as an active worker in public affairs. During the war: he rendered 
signal service as Minister of Munitions and he has, therefore, a wide knowledge 
of industrial conditions and labour problems. Mr. H. B. Butler, formerly Assist~ 
ant Secretary to the British Ministry of Labour, is the Deputy! Director of the 
Office. Mr. Butler acted as Assistant Secretary General of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation at the Peace Conference and, later, as Secretary- 
General of the Organizing Committee of the Washington Conference. The staff 
of the International Labour Office has been recruited from different countries, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, formerly Deputy Minister of Labour for the province of 
Ontaric, being head of the Agricultural Service. 


Three of the publications of the Labour Office are issued periodically ‘‘In- 
dustrial and Labour Information’’, published weekly, contains brief notes on 
current events of interest to labour and industry; the ‘Official Bulletin”, also a 
weekly publication, contains the text of cfficial documents, reports of meetings 
of the Governing Body and similar matters; “The International Labour Review’’, 
published monthly, is a “scientific popular publication containing articles, statis- 
tics and information of interest to employers, workers and Governments’. A 
Series of Studies and Reports is being issued giving short reports on special 
subjects of immediate interest. A Legislative Series is also being published 
which contains translations of the texts of the laws, decrees, etc., afiecting 
labour which are issued in the various countries of the world. 


It has devolved upon the Department of Labour of Canada to conduct * 
considerable correspondence with the International Labour Office, with other 
departments of the Dominion Government, with the provinces and with workers’ 
and employers’ organizations in connection with the collection and transmission 
of information of various kinds at the request of the International Labour Office, 
and also to prepare the replies of the Government of Canada to various question- 
naires. 
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Governing Body of International Labour Office. 


The International Labour Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of twenty-four persons appointed by the International Labour Con- 
ference; twelve persons representing Governments, six representing employers 
and six representing workers. The Governing Body, in addition to its control 
of the Labour Office, is charged with the preparation of the Conference Agenda. 
Article 393 of the Treaty provides that ‘‘of the twelve persons representing the 
Governments, eight shall be nominated by the members which are of chief indus- 
trial importance and four shall be nominated by the members selected for the 
purpose by the Government Delegates to the conference, excluding the Delegates 
of the eight members mentioned above. Any question as to which are the mem- 
bers of chief industrial importance shall de decided by the Council of the League 
of Nations.” 


The countries at present represented on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization as states of chief industrial importance are Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and Switzerland. The states 
nominated by the Conference are Argentine, Canada, Denmark, Poland and 
Spain. It is to be noted that a place has been left among the chief industrial 
states for the United States of America and that in the absence of that country 
representation has been given to Denmark. The Government of Canada has 
been duly represented at all of the meetings of the Governing Body which have 
been held since its establishment in October, 1919. 


The employers’ and workers’ representatives are chosen by the employers’ 
and workers’ delegates at the Conferenee. At the present time the representatives 
of the employers are from the following countries: Belgium, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Italy, Switzerland and Great Britain. The workers’ representatives 
are from Great Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Sweden and the Nether- 
lands. Appointments to the Governing Body are for a period of three years. 
The Canadian Government representative on the Governing Body of.the Inter- 
national Labour Office is the Honourable James Murdock, Minister of Labour, 
who succeeded Senator G. D. Robertson in this capacity following the change of 
government in January, 1922. Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, is one of the six workers’ representatives. 


Protests have been made regarding the present composition of the Governing 
Body, both as to the states deemed to be of chief industrial importance and as to 
the number of representatives accorded to European countries. As the term of 
office of the present members expires in 1922, consideration was given at the last 
Conference to proposals for adecuate representation of extra-European countries 
and for a satisfactory basis of selection of the states of chief industrial importance. 
These subjects have also been set down for consideration at the next Annual 
Conference of the International Labour Body with a view to the possible necessity 
of changes in the terms of the Treaty of Peace. The League of Nations also has 
the latter subject before it at present for interpretation of the intent of the Treaty 
in its present terms, and it is hoped that a decision will be announced before the 
next Annual Conference in October, 1922. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919 


The first session of the International Labour Conference, was held. at 
Washington in October and November, 1919, in accordance with Article 424 of 
the Treaty of Peace. The subjects to be considered at this first Conference were 
stipulated in the Treaty and included the application to industry of the principle 
of the eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week: the prevention or mitigation of 
unemployment; the employment of women before and after child-birth, during 
the night and in unhealthy processes; the employment of children during the 
night and in unhealthy processes, and the age at which they should be employed 
the extension and application of the International Conventions adopted at Berne 
in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women and of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


Thirty-eight countries were represented by delegates as follows: Argentine, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Columbia, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, San Domingo, San Salvador, Siam, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 


The Canadian Government delegates were the Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
at that time Minister of Labour, and the Honourable N. W. Rowell, at that time 
President of the Privy Council and Acting Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. As some of the items on the agenda related to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, the Dominion Government invited each province 
to nominate a representative to act as adviser to the delegates. The list of advisers 
included Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister’of Labour, Mr. Loring G. Christie, Legal Adviser to 
the Department of External Affairs, and the following provincial representatives: 
Mr. D. A. Cameron, M.P.P., of Sydney, N.S., on behalf of the province of Nova 
Scotia; Honourable C. W. Robinson, Minister of Lands and Mines of the 
province of New Brunswick; Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P., at that 
time Leader of the Dominion Opposition, on behalf of the province of Prince 
Edward Island; Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister of Labour of the province 
of Quebec; Dr. W. A. Riddell, then Deputy Minister of Labour of the province 
of Ontario; Honourable Thomas H. Johnson, Attorney General of Manitoba, 
Honourable C. R. Mitchell, at that time Provincial Treasurer for Alberta; and 
Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour of the province of British 
Columbia. Mr. Gerald H. Brown, also acted as secretary of the Canadian 
delegation. The employers’ delegate was Mr. S. R. Parsons, appointed on the 
nomination of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. The workers were 
represented by Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. Each of these delegates was accompanied by five advisers. 
One of the advisers of the workers’ delegation was a woman, Mrs. Kathleen 
Derry, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Toronto. 


Commissions, composed of an equal number of representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers and workers, were set up by the Conference to consider the 
various items of the agenda. In dealing with the matter of the eight-hour day, 
it was decided to appoint two commissions, one to deal with the general problem 
of hours of work and the other to deal with it as it affected countries in which 
special climatic or other conditions exist. The Peace Treaty recognized that 
“differences of climate, habits and customs, of economic opportunity and indus- 
trial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions o labour difficult of 
immediate attainment,” but holding ‘that labour should not be regarded merely 
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as an article of commerce,”’ it considered “that there are methods and principles 
for regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities should endea- 
vour to apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit.’’ It was, there- 
fore, necessary to give particular consideration to the requirements of tropical 
countries and countries less highly developed materially. 


Draft Conventions were adopted by the Conference on the eight-hour day, 
unemployment, employment of women before and after childbirth, employment 
of women during the night, minimum-age for the employment of children, and 
the night work of young persons. | 


Draft Convention Respecting the Eight-Hour Day. 
The Draft Convention regarding hours of labour, adopted by a vote of eighty- 
two to eight, with one abstention, limits the working hours of persons employed 
in any public or private industrial undertaking to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week with certain exceptions. The daily hours of labour may be 
extended not more than one hour for the purpose of obtaining a shorter work-day 
on one or more days of the week. Provision is made for a maximum average work- 
week of fifty-six hours in continuous industries, and for the regulation by public 
authorities of exceptions in the case of men whose work must necessarily be 
carried on outside the limits laid down of the general working of an establish- 
ment or whose work is essentially intermittent. Such regulations may be made 
only after consultation with the organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned and the rate of pay for overtime must not be less than one and one-quarter 
times the regular rate. 


In case of accident, actual or threatened, or of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force majeure, the limit of hours may be exceeded, 
but only when necessary to avoid serious interference with the regular working 
of the undertaking. in order to insure against abuse of these exceptions, each 
Government is required to communicate to the International Labour Office a 
list of processes deemed necessarily continuous, full information in regard to 
public regulations permitting exceptions, and as to agreements between workers’ 
and employers’ Associations which permit more than eight hours work in a day 
but not more than an average of forty-eight in a week. 


The term ‘industrial undertaking’ is defined to include, besides mining, 
manufacturing and construction work, the transport of passengers or goods by 
road, rail, sea or inland waterway, the handling of goods at docks and ware- 
houses, but excluding transport by hand. 


The Draft Convention provides for the consideration of the provisions 
relating to transport by sea or inland waterway by a special Conference which 
was held in the following year. 


Certain modifications in the Draft Convention were made in its application 
to Japan, a maximum of fifty-seven hours being fixed for all persons of fifteen 
years of age or over except in the silk industry, in which case the limit is fixed at 
sixty hours. Forty-eight hours in a week is the maximum allowed all persons 
under fifteen years of age and this age-linit must be raised to sixteen not later 
that July 1, 1925. It is further provided that in the case of factories, only the 
undertakings covered by the Japanese factory law shall be covered by the Con- 
vention, though it 1s also provided that the law must be amended to cover 
factories employing ten or more persons instead of only those employing more 
than fifteen persons as at present. 


The Convention is not to apply to China, Persia and Siam, nor to British 
India except in a limited degree. In the case of the last-named country, a maxi- 
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mum of sixty hours in a week is fixed for all workers in industries covered by the 
factory acts and in certain branches of railway work. Consideration of the appli- 
cation of this convention to China, Persia and Siam was reserved for a future 
Conference. 


In Greece and Roumania, the period allowed for ratification is extended, the 
date for full ratification being July 1, 1924. 


The ratification of the Draft Convention regarding hours of labour’must be 
considered in connection with the political constitution, existing laws and 
customs and the economic conditions of the various countries. 


The eight-hour day and forty-four hour week is the general practice in 
Great Britain through the working of collective agreements and in the coal mining 
industry by law, but the British Government has found difficulty in ratifying 
the Draft Convention owing as it is understood, to the restrictions on overtime 
work imposed by the Convention and the fact that existing agreements 
between the railway companies and their employees provide for an eight- 
hour day and the forty-eight hour week, but allow a greater amount of daily 
overtime than the Draft Convention permits. 


In Italy the eight-hour day or a forty-eight hour week is already established 
in the majority of industries, and a bill was drawn up in 1920 to give legal force to 
the practice. Delay has occurred however, owing as it is understood to a desire 
to combine acceptance of the Draft Convention with a previously proposed bill. 


In France, a somewhat similar situation exists. An act of 1919 provided for 
_ an eight-hour day in industrial and commercial undertakings, and special acts of 
the same year made similar provision for the mercantile marine and for mines. 
A law enacted in 1913 established an eight-hour day for coal mines. A bill to ratify 
the Draft Convention of the Washington Conference was introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1920 but has not yet been passed. 


In the Netherlands an act was passed in 1919 providing for an eight-hour 
day and forty-five hour week in factories and workshops. Ten hours a day and 
fifty-five a week were permitted in mercantile stores and in hospitals. Authority 
was given to the Minister of Labour to extend the hours in factories by not more 
than two hours a day and not more than ten hours a week during a maximum 
period of four years if the protection of national industries rendered such action 
advisable. The act was to come into force on October 24, 1920, but in September, 
1920, regulations were issued exempting from its operation for two years the iron 
and steel foundries, engine-building, shipbuilding, railway construction, textile 
industries, cotton and wool spinning, ribbon and hosiery manufacture and some 
less important industries. The extensions of hours of work in no case, however, 
exceeded forty-eight hours. A revision of the act was proposed to permit of 
exemptions in undertakings which are liable at certain seasons of the year to extra 
pressure of work, or where the employers’ and workers’ organizations agree to 
demand them. The Draft Convention, therefore, has not as yet been ratified by 
the Netherlands Government. 


In Sweden, a law which came into operation in July, 1921, enforces a forty- 
eight hour week with a daily maximum of nine hours in establishments employing 
more than four persons. Overtime is limited to 30 hours in a month and 200 in a 
year, except in cases of special urgency when the Department of Social Affairs may 
permit a further extension of not more than 20 hours in a month and 120 in a 
year. This act is of an experimental nature and is to be revised in 1923. 


In Belgium, an act providing for an eight-hour day came into force’ in 
October, 1921. Permission is to be given for an extension of hours in consequence 
of an agreement between an employer and a majority of his workmen and the 
application of the act may be suspended by the King in cases of national danger or 
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if it is deemed “necessary inthe national interest to secure by the development of 
exports the means of exchange required for the import of necessities.”’ 

In Germany the normal system is now the eight-hour day. Orders issued in 
1918 and 1919 limited the working day of industrial and commercial employees to 
eight in a day, and the majority of collective agreements have embodied the eight- 
hour day system often with less than the forty-eight hour week. A draft bill was 
_ prepared during the latter part of 1921, concerning hours of labour of industrial 
workers in industry, commerce and mines. The introductory note accompanying 
it states that one of the main reasons for introducing the bill ‘‘arises from the 
participation of Germany in the International Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations of which Germany is a member with full rights and obligations.” 
The essential provisions are in agreement with the fundamental provisions of the 
Draft Convention of the International Labour Conference, and it is expected that 
a bill to ratify the Draft Convention will be considered when the government bill 
on hours of work is brought before the Reichsrat. 

In Switzerland, the Factory Act of 1919 provided for a forty-eight hour week 
for all but small industries and the Federal Council proposes to enact special 
legislation covering these occupations. 

Austrian laws, enacted in 1919, conform in their essential principles with 
the Draft Convention. . 

A Spanish decree, issued in 1919, also conforms generally to the Washington 
Draft Convention and in April, 1921, a bill was submitted to the Senate to ratify 
the various Draft Conventions. 

In Denmark similar action has been taken, anda commission has drawn up a 
bill concerning hours of labour. 

In Poland, it has been decided to lay before the Diet a bill for the ratification 
of the majority of the Draft Conventions, and an act of 1919 established the eight- 
hour day and forty-six hour week. 

In Luxemburg, a ratifying bill has been submitted to the Council of State 
and a decree of December, 1918, and an act of October, 1919, partially cover the 
requirements of the Convention. 

In Argentine and Chile, bills embodying the principles of the Draft Con- 
vention have been submitted to the proper authorities. 

In South Africa, an amendment to the Factories Act in course of preparation 
limits working hours to eight in a day and forty-eight in a week in industrial 
undertakings. 

Greece, India, Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia have ratified the Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work. The first three of these states, however, 
were made the subject of special provisions at Washington. 

In Canada, the question of legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion | 
and the provinces in the matter of dealing with this Draft Convention was 
referred by the Dominion to the Minister of Justice for examination and was 
afterwards dealt with in a federal order-in-council, dated November 6, 1920.* 
The opinion given by the Minister of Justice, which is confirmed by the Order in 
Council, is that it involves legislation competent to the Dominion Parliament in 
so far as Dominion works and undertakings are concerned but which is otherwise 
within the authority of the Provincial Legislatures. Following the adoption of 
this Order in Council the subject was referred to the attention of the several 
provincial governments in so far as the matters within their jurisdiction were con- 
cerned. The Draft Convention was also brought to the attention of the Dominion 
Parliament.f . 


* See Lasour Gazette, November, 1920. 
+ See Lasour Gazxerrs, June 1921. 
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With respect to the existing hours of labour in industrial undertakings in” 
Canada, it may be observed that the provincial Factory Acts and Minimum 
Wage Acts restrict the employment of women and young persons in the matter 
of hours, and collective agreements and trade practices make the eight-hour day 
the rule for large numbers of workers. A basic eight-hour day obtains for railroad 
workers through agreements effected by the Canadian railways in 1918. In 
Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario the eight-hour day is enforced by law for 
miners working underground. British Columbia includes within its act men 
working above ground and Ontario excludes shift-bosses, cage-tenders, etc. In 
1921, British Columbia passed an act providing for an eight-hour day in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Draft Convention, but it is provided that this 
act shall come into force concurrently with or after the enactment of similar 
legislatlation by the other provinces. 


Draft Convention Concerning Unemployment 


The second item on the agenda of the Washington Conference was ‘‘the 
question of preventing and providing against unemployment.’’ A Draft Con- 
vention was adopted providing that each Government should communicate to 
the International Labour Office at intervals, not exceeding three months, all 
available information, statistical or otherwise, concerning unemployment; 
providing for the establishment of a system of free public employment exchanges 
under central control and assisted by committees including representatives of 
employers and employed; and providing, further, that states which already had 
systems of unemployment insurance should come to some arrangement among 
themselves whereby workers moving from one country to another might receive 
the same benefits as other workers in the same country. 


Two Recommendations were also adopted regarding this item; one that each 
state should, on condition of reciprocity and upon terms to be agreed between 
the countries concerned, admit foreign workers and their families to the benefit 
of its labour laws and to the right of organization enjoyed by its own workers, 
and the other, suggesting the establishment of an effective system of unemploy- 
ment insurance; the co-ordination of all work undertaken under public authority 
in order to reserve such work as far as practicable for periods of unemployment: 
the prohibition of private employment agencies and of the recruiting of bodies of 
workers in one country with a view to their employment in another except by 
mutual agreement between the countries and after consultation with the em- 
ployers and workers in the industries concerned. A resolution was passed 
inviting the Governing Body of the International Labour Office “to form an 
International Commission empowered to formulate recommendations upon the 
best methods to be adopted in each state for collecting and publishing all in- 
formation relative to the problem of unemployment in such form and for such 
periods of time as may be internationally comparable.”’ 

The Draft Convention regarding unemployment has been ratified by Den- 
mark, Finland, Great Britain, Greece, India, Roumania and Sweden. 

The Government of Austria is of the opinion that all the provisions of the 
Draft Convention and Recommendations concerning Unemployment are already 
in force in that country. 

The Italian Government has made a similar statement. 

Belgium has undertaken since 1919 the larger part of the cost of carrying 
on free public employment agencies. 

France has a system of free public exchanges, and a bill has been introduced 
to define their legal status and that of the joint committees controlling them and 
to give the monopoly of finding employment to these institutions. 
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Germany has a highly developed employment system. 


A Spanish decree of September, 1920, established, under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour, a general service of employment agencies in order to develop 
and promote the agencies established by other bodies. 


Norway has a system of public employment exchanges, and private offices 
are allowed to operate only with the consent of the Minister for Social Affairs 
and under municipal license. 


A bill:has been introduced in the Netherlands to develop the present system 
of public employment agencies along the lines of the Draft Convention. 


Switzerland has also drafted a bill to bring the existing system into conform- 
ity with the draft convention. 


Similar legislation is pending in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and in the Serb- 
‘Croat-Slovene State. 

In Chili, private employment agencies will be prohibited if a proposed bill 
is? adopted. 

In Uruguay a bill is being drawn up to provide for the organization of public 
facilities for finding employment under the joint control of employers and workers. 


A Japanese law of April 8, 1921, provides for the establishment of free public 
employment exchanges in all towns of more than 30,000 inhabitants. The 
Government has announced its intention of gradually suppressing private agencies 
and, in the meantime, placing them under its control. 


The Canadian Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 1918 provides for 
co-operation between the Dominion and the provincial governments in the oper- 
ation of public employment exchanges. By provincial legislation in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, employment 
offices charging fees have been abolished. Ontario has taken similar action 
except in the case of a few specified agencies. British Columbia passed an act 
in’,1921 requiring that all private employment agencies shall furnish a written 
monthly report to the Provincial Government officer in charge of the provincial 
branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Recommendation Concerning Unemployment. 


One section of the Recommendation of the Washington Conference concern- 
ing unemployment deals with unemployment insurance. In this matter a 
choice is allowed between the establishment of a state system and the grant of 
government subventions to institutions providing benefits for unemployed 
members. 

In 1920 and 1921, Great Britain extended the scheme of compulsory in- 
surance established by the National Insurance Act of 1911. 

In Austria, compulsory unemployment insurance was established by an 
act passed in March, 1921. 

An Italian™decree to the same effect. was issued in October, 1919. 


In Belgium, Germany and Luxemburg, bills providing for compulsory in- 
surance are being prepared. 

Denmark, Spain,! Finland, France, Norway, Netherlands, and Czecho- 
Slovakia have in force,systems with state subventions. 

In Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, South Africa, Brazil, Chile, Argentine and 

India, the matter of unemployment insurance is under consideration. . 

An investigation of the subject of unemployment insurance was also under- 
taken for the Government,of Canada in 1921. 
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With regard to that part of the Recommendation urging that Governments 
should take measures to co-ordinate the execution of public works and to reserve 
as far as practicable such work for periods of unemployment, and for districts 
most affected by such unemployment, approval has been expressed by a number 
of Governments. Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and South Africa are taking steps to 
carry out this policy. In the case of some of these countries, the practice had 
already been established. 


In Canada the regulation of employment by a well-planned distribution, f 
of government orders has been endorsed by the Employment Service Council. 


An order-in-council of October 4, 1921, provides for co-operation between the 
Department of Labour and the Department of Railways and Canals in the placing 
of orders for equipment for the Canadian National Railways. Various Govern- 
ment departments have conferred with the Employment Service as to the ad- 
visability of initiating or continuing public works in view of the prevailing 
employment situation. The local offices of the Employment Service are con- 
stantly being called into council by Dominion, provincial and municipal authori- 
ties with regard to the need for undertaking public works in their localities. 


That the collective recruiting of workers in one country with a view to their 
employment in another should be permitted only by mutual agreement between 
the countries concerned and after consultation with employers and workers in 
each country in the industries concerned, was a further feature of the Recom- 
mendation concerning Unemployment of the Washington Conference. 


Denmark, Germany, Spain, Finland, France, Italy, Norway, Netherlands, 


Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and the Argentine have adopted this Recommendation. 


Spain, France, Italy, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have concluded inter- 
national agreements based_on this principle. 


Under the terms of the federal order-in-council of November 6, 1920, the 
Draft Convention respecting unemployment is regarded as falling within federal 
jurisdiction. Consideration has since been given to the subject by the federal 
authorities. The principal object of the Draft Convention, namely, the establish- 
ment of a national system of employment agencies, has already been met by the 
establishment in 1919 of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Reciprocity of Treatment of Foreign Workers. 


With regard to the Recommendation on reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers, the International Labour Office has been informed that South Africa, 
Germany, Austria, Chili, Denmark, Spain, Finland, France, India, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have adopted it in whole or in part. In 
the case of certain countries conventions have been concluded with other states 
with respect to reciprocal treatment of foreign workers in the matter of certain 
laws such as social insurance. 


In this connection a resolution of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington is worthy of note. It is to the effect that the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office should appoint ‘an International Commission 
which, while giving due regard to the sovereign rights of each state, shall consider 
and report what measures can be adopted to regulate the migration of workers” 
and protect the interests of wage-earners living abroad. A Commission was 
duly constituted for this purpose in 1921, of which Viscount Ullswater is chairman, 
and the problems dealt with will be placed, in all probability, on the agenda of a 
future Conference. Canada is represented on this Commission by Lt.-Col. Obed 
Smith, Commissioner of Emigration in London. 
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Employment of Women Before and After Childbirth. 


The Draft Convention for the protection, before and after -childbirth, of 
women employed in industrial and commercial undertakings provides for the 
prohibition of employment for six weeks following childbirth and the right to 
leave work on production of a medical certificate stating that confinement will 
take place within six weeks. Maternity benefits paid from public funds or by 
a system of insurance, free medical attendance and the right to half-hour periods 
twice a day for the purpose of nursing the child are to be provided. No women 
may be dismissed by an employer during the time she is permitted under this 
convention to remain away from work unless the absence exceeds a maximum 
period fixed by the competent authorities in each country. <A resolution was 
passed by the Conference requesting the various countries to study this question 
with a view to giving every working woman the right to more than six weeks’ 
freedom from employment after childbirth and for further benefits. 


Greece and Roumania have fully ratified this Convention. Argentine, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Spain have taken steps with a 
view to ratification. In Great Britain, provision is made for maternity and 
sickness benefits by the National Insurance Act of 1911, and the Act respecting 
factories forbids any one to employ a woman within four weeks after childbirth. 
Switzerland has provided for an examination of the question together with a 
revision of the system of sickness insurance. 


Austrian legis'ation of 1921 gives practical effect to the Convention, and 
Chili, Denmark and Portugal have introduced bills making similar provision. 
Action in Czecho-Slovakia has been delayed owing to the desire to include 
agricultural workers. The Netherlands Government has expressed its intention 
of amending legislation in order to put into force the principles of the Convention. 
In South Africa the Factory Act provides for freedom from work for four weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth and for a benefit of 20s. per week. 


The enactment of legislation in Canada to carry out the provisions of this | 
Draft Convention is declared by the federal order-in-council of November 6, 
1920, to be a matter within the jurisdiction of the several provinces. An act was 
passed in British Columbia in April, 1921, which became operative on January Ist, 
1922, and which provides for the carrying out of the Convention in all respects 
except in so far as maternity benefits are concerned. 


Night Work of Women 


A Draft Convention adopted at Washington prohibits the employment of 
women in any industrial undertaking for eleven consecutive hours between 10 
p.m. and 5 a.m. In countries where there is no legislation on this subject, the 
consecutive period is reduced to ten hours but must be extended to eleven at 
the end of three years. An exception is permitted in the case of an interruption 
to work which it was impossible to foresee and which is not of a recurring charac- 
ter and in work which has to do with raw materials subject to rapid deterioration. 
Special provisions are made for India and Siam and tropical countries. 


A somewhat similar convention had been drawn up at Berne in 1906 and 
was later ratified by twelve states. 


Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, Greece, India, Roumania and South 
Africa have ratified the Washington convention. Of these countries, Great 
Britain is the only one which had ratified the Berne convention. 


Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands and Spain 
have introduced bills with a view to ratification. Argentine and Brazil being the 
only two countries which had not adhered to the Berne convention. 
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Chili, Denmark, Portugal and Switzerland have drawn up or introduced 
bills concerning the night work of women. 


Australia, Bulgaria, Finland, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, the Serb- 
Croat and Slovene State, Siam, Uruguay and Venezuela have announced their 
intention of taking measures with a view to ratification or the enactment of 
legislation. 

In Canada, this matter is within provincial jurisdiction. The Factory Acts 
of the various provinces prescribe the hours during which women may not be 
employed and in no case are they permitted to be employed in a factory or 
workshop before 6 a.m. or later than 11 p.m. One province permits employ- 
ment up till 11 p.m. and two up to 10.30 p.m. One fixes 10 p.m., three fix 9 p.m. 
as the limit and one 8 p.m. The hour in the morning varies from 6 a.m. to 7 a.m. 
in the different provinces. Regulations issued under the Minimum Wage Acts 
‘of certain of the provinces also stipulates the hours during which women may be 
employed in the industries concerned. British Columbia passed an act in 1921 
to prohibit the employment of women between the hours of 8 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
but it is provided that the law shall come into force concurrently with or after 
the coming into force of similar laws in the other provinces. 


Age of Admission of Children to Employment. 


The Draft Convention on the age for admission of children to industrial 
employment fixes the minimum age at fourteen and requires an employer to keep 
a register of all persons under sixteen years of age employed by him. Exemption 
is provided for children in technical schools which are under public supervision. 
Special provisions apply to Japan and India. In the former country, children 
over twelve years of age who have completed a course in an elementary school 
may be admitted to employment. In India, the minimum age is fixed at twelve 
years, but only factories employing more than ten persons are included within 
the scope of this provision. 

Ratification of the Convention has been reported by Great Britain, Greece, 
Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia. 

In Belgium, an act of June, 1921, which establishes an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight hour week gives effect also to the Convention concerning the night 
employment of women. Chile proposes to give effect to the Convention through 
the Draft Code of Labour and Social Welfare. 

In Denmark and Portugal, bills concerning the night work of women have 
been introduced, and in Switzerland one has been prepared. 

In Poland, the custom of working two shifts of 12 hours each in sugar refin- 
erie, during the busy season has placed difficulties in the way of ratification, but — 
the Minister of Labour is endeavouring to find a solution of this problem. 

In Austria and Italy, it is thought necessary to raise the age of compulsory 
school attendance before the minimum age of employment can be fixed at 
fourteen years. 


Most of the Canadian provinces have legislation prohibiting the employment / 


of children in industry below the age of fourteen years. In 1921, British Columbia 
passed an act embodying the provisions of this Draft Convention, but it is pro- 
vided that this act shall come into force concurrently with or after the enactment 
of similar legislation by the other provinces. 


Night Work of Young Persons. 


The Draft Convention regarding the night work of young persons provides 
for the prohibition of the employment during the night of persons under the age 
of eighteen years, except in the case of certain continuous industries when persons 
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over sixteen years of age may be employed. Special provisions are made for coal 
mines, bakeries, industries in tropical countries, and in cases of special emergency. 
In coal mines, young persons may be employed between 10 p.m. and 5 anid, af 
there is an interval of ordinarily fifteen hours and in no case less than thirteen 
hours between the periods of work. In bakeries, the prohibited period is between 
9 p.m. and 4 a.m. 7 

Great Britain, Greece, Roumania, and India have ratified this Draft Con- 
vention. 

Great Britain, Belgium and Denmark have enacted legislation giving effect 
to its provisions and Argentine, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France Italy, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Spain and Switzerland have introduced bills 
authorizing its ratification. 


Chile and Denmark have introduced bills to bring existing laws into harmony 
with the convention. | 


In Canada those provisions in the Factory Acts of Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, which prohibit the employment of women during’ the night, 
forbid also the employment of young persons. The act, passed in British Colum- 
bia in 1921, forbidding the employment of young persons between the hours of 
8 p.m. and 7 a.m. is to come into force concurrently with or after the enactment 
of similar legislation in the other provinces. 


Industrial Hygiene. 


The Washington Conference had also under consideration matters relating 
to industrial hygiene. Recommendations were made concerning the prevention 
of anthrax, the protection of women and children against lead poisoning and the 
establishment of Government health services. 


With reference to anthrax, the Conference recommended that arrangements 
should be made for the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores either in 
the country exporting such wool or in the country importing it. 


With regard to lead poisoning, it was recommended that women, young 
persons and children should be excluded from employment in certain specified 
industries and employed in processes involving the use of lead compounds only 
under conditions of proper ventilation, cleanliness, periodic medical examinations, 
notification of lead poisoning and compensation therefor, suitable clothing and 
accommodation and the prohibition of bringing food or drink into workrooms. 


It was further recommended that each state should establish a system of 
efficient factory inspection and a Government service especially charged with 
the duty of safeguarding the health of workers. 


Concerning the first of these Recommendations, Great Britain has passed 
legislation empowering the Government to prohibit the importation of dangerous 
wools. The Government has also established an experimental disinfecting station 
at Liverpool. India has taken steps to deal with anthrax in an amendment to the 
Factory Act and the Netherlands has also dealt with the matter. In Canada, an 
order-in-council was passed on August 12, 1920, approving regulations requiring 
the furnishing of sanitary certificates by foreign exporters as to the cleanliness and 
freedom from infection of wool and hair destined for Canada. 


Great Britain and the Netherlands have enacted laws giving effect to the 
recommendation regarding lead poisoning; and Chili, India, Portugal and 
Switzerland have introduced bills for this purpose. Other countries have informed 
the International Labour Office that action is under consideration. 


Austria, Chile, and India have prepared bills to give effect to the recom- 
mendation for the establishment of Government health services. 
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; itor Canada, the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan impose a general restriction 
on the employment of women and young persons in unhealthy processes by 
prohibiting the employment of such persons where their health is likely to be 

\ injured. Alberta and Ontario prohibit any person taking food into any room 
where paint, varnish, dye, white lead, arsenic or other poisonous substance is 
exposed, and provide that drinking water in any such room shall be taken 
directly from taps or suitable closed receptacles. Alberta provides that where 
any woman or girl over fifteen years of age is employed infa factory where there 
is a contravention of this provision, such person shall be deemed to be unlawfully 
employed. Ontario makes a similar provision applicable to girls between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age and to boys between fourteen and sixteen years. In 
Quebec, an order-in-council issued under the authority of the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act prohibits the employment of boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen years of age in industries in which lead, mercury, phosphorus and arsenic 
are manufactured or used. 


A further Recommendation of the Washington Conference was that: states 
which had not already prohibited the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches in accordance with the Berne Convention of 1906 should adhere to the 
convention without delay. The result of this Recommendation is the reporting 
to the International Labour Office of the adherence of Australia, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, India, Poland, Roumania andSweden. Acts prohibiting such manufac- 
ture have been passed by Greece, Japan and Italy. Denmark, France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Canada, Great Britain, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Spain and South Africa signed the convention before the end of 1914. 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1920 


The second session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
Genoa in June and July, 1920, and in accordance with a resolution adopted at 
the Washington Conference, was devoted to the consideration of matters relating 
to seamen. 

The Canadian Government delegates were the Honourable Philippe Roy, 
Commissioner-General of Canada at Paris, and Mr. G. J. Desbarats, Deputy 
Minister of Naval Affairs. The employers were represented by Mr. Thomas 
Robb, of Montreal, Secretary of the Shipping Federation of Canada, and the 
workers by Mr. J. C. Gauthier, of Montreal, President of the Sailors’, Firemen’s 
and Cooks’ Union of Canada. 


Draft Conventions were adopted regarding facilities for finding employment 
for seamen, the minimum age of employment of children on board ship and 
unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of ship. Recommenda- 
tions were passed concerning hours of work in inland navigation, hours of work 
on fishing vessels, unemployment insurance for seamen and the establishment of 
national seamen’s codes. Resolutions were also adopted for the instruction and 
guidance of the International Labour Office concerning the prevention and 
treatment of venereal disease in the mercantile marine, insurance against unem- 
ployment, special clauses in articles of agreement and seamen’s codes and the 
education of children or apprenticed seamen. The prohibition of the employment 
of trimmers and stokers under eighteen years of age, the medical examination of 
children before employment on board ship and the education of children were 
referred to the next Conference for consideration. dese last mentioned subjects 
were dealt with at the Conference of 1921. 


A Joint Maritime Commission composed of twelve persons was appointed 
to advise the International Labour Office on questions relating to seamen. Mr. 
Thomas Robb, of Montreal, being one of the five ship-owners’ representatives on 
the Commission. 

Broploy mens Offices for Seamen. 


The Draft Convention regarding facilities for finding employment for 
seamen provides that the business of finding employment for seamen shall not 
be carried on for pecuniary gain, but in the case of existing agencies they may 
be continued temporarily under Government license and supervision. Free 
public employment offices for seamen are to be maintained either by joint 
arrangement between shipowners and seamen or by the state, but in any case 
administered by persons having practical maritime experience. Joint committees 
are to be constituted to advise on matters connected with the carrying on of these 
offices. The necessary guarantees for protecting all parties concerned must be 
included in the contract of engagement and proper facilities must be assured to 
seamen for examining such contract before signing. Each state must see that 
facilities for finding employment for seamen are available for seamen of all 
countries ratifying the Convention, and the International Labour Office is charged 
with taking steps to secure the co-ordination of the different national systems for 
finding work for seamen in agreement with the Governments and organizations 
concerned. 

In Australia, the Navigation Act, 1919, prohibits the finding of employment 
for seamen for payment. 

In Germany, a bill has been introduced to systematize the seamen’s employ- 
ment offices. Denmark has introduced a bill to ratify the Convention, and Italy, 
pence, Great Britain and Norway have systems which maintain special services 

or seamen. 
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In, Chile} it is es that the provisions of the Convention are already 
in force. 

Sweden has ratified the Convention, a system of employment offices for sea- 
men being already in operation. 


In the case of Canada the proposals contained in the Draft Convention are 
regarded as falling within federal jurisdiction and legislation now on the statute 
books enables the Dominion, in so far as legislation for the purpose is required, to 
implement all the proposals of the Convention. Consideration is being given 
to the subject by the federal government. 


Minimum Age for Employment at Sea. 


The Draft Convention adopted by the Conference prohibits the employment 
of children at sea under the age of fourteen years. 


Great Britain and Sweden have ratified this Convention. 


Germany, Belgium, and Denmark have introduced bills to ratify it, and 
France, Norway and Poland have prepared legislation putting the provisions into 
effect. 


In Poland the age limit is fixed at fifteen years. 


Australia, Belgium, Netherlands, Spain and Sweden had laws prohibiting 
employment on board ship under fourteen years of age. 


The provisions of this Draft Convention and an opinion obtained from the 
Department of Justice relative to the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament to deal with the subject were submitted to Parliament at its last 
session.* 

Unemployment Indemnity in Case of Loss of Ship. 


The Draft Convention adopted concerning unemployment indemnity in 
case of loss or foundering of the ship provides that the wages of the seamen shall 
be continued for two months or until they find employment, whichever period 
is the shorter. 

The Australia Navigation Act provides an indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship. 


Germany and Chile have introduced bills to carry out the Convention and 
France proposes to provide for an unemployment indemnity. 


The provisions of this Draft Convention and an opinion obtained from the 
Department of Justice relative to the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament to deal with the subject were submitted to Parliament at its last 
session.* 

Unemployment Insurance for Seamen. 


A Recommendation passed at the Genoa Conference was to the effect that 
each state should establish an effective system of unemployment insurance for 
seamen and that the joint committee appointed to advise the International 
Labour Office should study the whole question of unemployment insurance. 

In Great Britain, Norway and the Netherlands, existing legislation provides 
insurance against unemployment for seamen. 

Sweden and Poland are studying the matter with a view to legislation. 

In Belgium and Denmark state subventions are provided for meeegee tees ass 
funds for seamen. 


*See LABOUR Gazerrn, June, 1921. 
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The provisions of this Recommendation and an opinion obtained from the 
Department of Justice relative to the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament to deal with the subject were submitted to Parliament at its last 
session.* 


Hours of Work in Inland Navigation and in Fishing Industry. © 


The Conference recognized the difficulties arising from the fact that inland 
waterways are frequently boundaries between two countries. It was, therefore, 
proposed in a Recommendation of the Conference that an agreement should 
be entered into by nations having boundary waters so that their regulations 
should be uniform and should follow the general lines of the labour clauses of the 
Peace Treaty and the Draft Conventions adopted at the Conference. In the case 
of other countries, it was recommended that legislation should be enacted limiting 
hours of labour as far as possible in the spirit of the Convention adopted at the 
Washington Conference. | 


Another Recommendation is to the effect that hours of work in the fishing 
industry should be limited to eight in a day and forty-eight in a week in so far 
as the conditions peculiar to the industry permit, and that legislation enacted to 
this end should be framed after consultation with the organization of employers 
and workers concerned. 


The provisions of this Recommendation and an opinion obtained from the 
Department of Justice relative to the subject of legislative jurisdiction were 
submitted to Parliament at its last session.* 


National Seamen’s Codes. 


With regard to seamen’s codes, it was recommended that each state should 
undertake the embodiment in a seamen’s code of all its laws and regulations 
relating to seamen preparatory to the drawing up of an international code which 
would apply to all maritime nations. It was recognized that an international 
code should be very elastic in order to allow the different nations to adopt 
supplementary legislation, but that it should cover the general conditions of 
employment at sea and in particular such points as articles of agreement, accom- 
modation of seamen, discipline, methods of conciliation between ship-owners and 
seamen and insurance for seamen. A resolution adopted by the Conference 
recognized that contracts of engagement of seamen contained provisions inserted 
in the public interest and also provisions inserted in the private interests of ship- 
owners or seamen or both. It affirmed the principle that clauses in the public 
interest should be the same in all countries, that the owners and seamen should 
be placed on a footing of equality as regards their legal rights and that violation of 
the private clauses should not be dealt with as criminal offences. 


The provisions of this Recommendation, and an opinion obtained from the 
Department of Justice relative to the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament to deal with the subject, were submitted to Parliament at its last 
session. 


*See LaBpour Gazerre, June, 1921. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1921 


The third annual meeting of the International Labour Conference was held 
at Geneva in October and November, 1921. The Canadian Government delegates 
were Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, and Lt.-Col. 
J. Obed Smith, Commissioner of Emigration, London. An invitation was exten- 
ded by the Dominion Government to the provincial governments to be repre- 
sented at this Conference. Three of the provincial governments accepted the 
invitation and their representatives were appointed as advisers, as follows: 
Honourable W. R. Rollo, Minister of Labour for Ontario, Honourable T. H. 
Johnson, Attorney General for Manitoba, Honourable Antonin Galipeault, 
Minister of Public Works and Labour for Quebec, and Mr. Ferdinand Roy, 
K.C., Quebec. The employers’ representative was Mr. 8. R. Parsons of Toronto, 
and the Workers’ delegate was Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The employers’ delegate was assisted by a technical 
adviser in the person of Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, representative of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and the workers’ delegate by Mr. Arthur 
Martel, Montreal, Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The discussions of the Conference resulted in the adoption of Draft Con- 
ventions regarding the minimum age of trimmers and stokers on ships, medical 
inspection of children and young persons on ships, the use of white lead in paint- 
ing, the right of association of agricultural workers, workmen’s compensation 
for agricultural workers, the employment of children in agriculture, and a weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings. Recommendations were made concerning 
agricultural workers in relation to technical education, unemployment, social! 
insurance, night work of women and children, maternity and housing conditions 
and concerning a weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


At the time the present bulletin was prepared the authentic text of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations of the third International Labour Con- 
ference had not been received by the Canadian Government. 


Employment on Board Ship 


The Draft Convention relating to the employment of trimmers and stokers 
fixes the minimum age of these workers at eighteen on all steam-propelled ships 
except war or training ships, unless no persons over eighteen years of age are 
available, in which case young persons of sixteen years of age or over, if found 
physically fit after medical examination, may be employed as trimmers or stokers 
on vessels engaged in the coastal trade of India or Japan. ‘Two such young persons 
are to be regarded as the equivalent of one man. | 


Another Draft Convention establishes compulsory medical examination for 
any young person under eighteen years of age who is employed on any vessel, 
except a war vessel or one on which only members of the same family are em- 
ployed. ; 


Use of White Lead in Painting. 


The Draft Convention on the use of white lead in painting provides that 
the use of white lead in the internal painting of buildings shall be prohibited after 
six years, except in the case of railway stations and industrial establishments, if 
its use in such buildings is considered necessary by the competent authority after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned. Artistic 
painting is also excluded from the prohibition. The employment of boys under 
eighteen years of age and of all women and girls in any painting work of an indus- 
trial character involving the use of white lead is prohibited, but special arrange- 
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ments may be made with regard to apprentices. Other clauses in the Draft 
Convention provide for the regulation of the use of white lead in painting and for 
the notification of all cases of lead poisoning. 


Weekly Day of Rest in Industrial and Commercial Establishments. 


A Draft Convention was adopted providing for a rest period of at. least 
twenty-four consecutive hours in each week for all workers in industry, subject 
to exceptions to be made by the Government after consultation with the organiz- 
ations of employers and workers concerned and to be reported to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Where the rest periods are suspended or reduced, com- 
pensatory rest is to be provided for as far as possible. 


A Recommendation was made that similar provision be made for employees 
of commercial establishments. 


Agricultural Workers. 


The Conference adopted Draft Conventions establishing for all agricultural 
wage-earners the same rights of association and combination as are enjoyed by 
industrial workers, and extending to them the benefit of laws and regulations 
which provide compensation for personal injury by accidents arising out of or in 
course of their employment. 

A third Draft Convention relating to agricultural workers prohibits the em- 
ployment in agriculture of children under fourteen years of age during compulsory 
school hours. An exception is made in the case of children in technical schools 
under public supervision. 

A Recommendation was adopted for the prevention of unemployment 
among agricultural workers by taking steps to bring more land into cultivation, 
by making temporary work available by the provision of transport facilities, by 
encouraging agricultural, co-operative and credit societies, by improved methods 
of agriculture, and by developing. industries and supplementary forms of em- 
ployment which would provide employment during the slack season. 

It was also recommended that each state should endeavour to develop 
agricultural education and make such instruction available to the wage-earners 
in agriculture. 

That laws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, old age and similar social risks should be extended to cover agricultural 
workers on the same terms as those prevailing in the case of commercial and indus- 
trial workers, is another Recommendation. 

Two Recommendations were passed regarding night work in agriculture; 
for the granting to children under fourteen years of age of rest during the night 
of not less than ten consecutive hours, and to women and young persons between 
fourteen and eighteen years of rest during the night of not less than nine hours. 
In the case of women, the hours for rest should be, if possible, consecutive; in the 
case of young persons, they must be consecutive. 

It was further recommended that the Draft Convention adopted at the 
Washington Conference with regard to the employment of women in industrial 
and commercial undertakings, before and after childbirth, should be applied in 
the case of women employed in agriculture, and should include the right to a 
period’ of absence from work and to a grant of benefit provided either out of 
public funds or by means of a system of insurance. 

A final Recommendation relating to agricultural wage-earners was for the 
provision for the moral and hygienic regulation of the living conditions of these 
workers when living with or without their families in buildings placed at their 
disposal by the employer. 
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PART XIII OF THE TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN THE ALLIED AND 
ASSOCIATED POWERS AND GERMANY AND PROTOCOL. 
SIGNED AT VERSAILLES, JUNE 28, 1919. 


LABOUR 


SECTION I. 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment of universal peace, and 
such a peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice; 


And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and privation to 
large numbers of people as to produce unrest so ereat that the peace and harmony of the world 
are imperilled; and an improvement of those conditions is urgently required; as, for example, by 
the regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out 
of his employment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for old age 
and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in countries other than their 
own, recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the organization of vocational and 
technical education and other measures; 


_ Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle 
in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries; 


_ The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, agree to the following: 


‘CHAPTER I. 
ORGANIZATION. 


ARTICLE 387. 


A permanent organization is hereby established for the promotion of the objects set forth in 
the Preamble. 


__ The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the original Members of this organ- 
ization, and hereafter membership of the League of Nations shall carry with it membership of the 
said organization. 

ARTICLE 388. 


The permanent organization shall consist of: 
(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the Members and, 
(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Governing Body described in Article 393. 


ARTICLE 389. 


The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives of the Members shall be held 
from time to time as occasion may require, and at least once in every year. It shall be composed 
of four Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two shall be Government Delegates 
and the two others shall be Delegates representing respectively the employers and the workpeople 
of each of the Members. . 


Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not exceed two in number wl 
each item on the agenda of the meeting. When questions specially affecting women are to be 
considered by the Conference, one at least of the advisers should be a woman. 


The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Delegates and advisers chosen ie 
agreement with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which are most represen'- 
ative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries. 


Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the Delegate whom they accompany 
and by the special authorization of the President of the Conference, and may not vote. 
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A Delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the President appoint one of his advisers. 
to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while so acting, shall be allowed to speak and vote. 


The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be communicated to the International 
Labour Office by the Government of each of the Members. 
The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by the Conference 2 


which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate 
or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated in accordance with this Article. 


ARTICLE 390. 


Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all matters which are taken into 
consideration by the Conference. 

If one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non-Government Delegates whom it is. 
entitled to nominate, the other non-Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at the 
Conference, but not to vote, 

If in accordance with Article 389 the Conference refuses admission to a delegate of one of the: 
members, the provisions of the present article shall apply as if that delegate had not been nom- 
inated. . 

ARTICLE 391. 


The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the seat of the League of Nations, or at such 
other place as may be decided by the Conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes: 
cast by the delegates present. 


ARTICLE 392. 


The International Labour Office shall be established at the seat of the League of Nations ag. 
part of the organization of the League. 


ARTICLE 393. 


The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a governing body consisting of 
twenty-four persons, appointed in accordance with the following provisions: 


The governing body of the International Labour Office shall be constituted as follows: 
Twelve persons representing the governments: 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing the employers; 
Six persons elected by the delegates to the Conference representing the workers, 


Of the twelve persons representing the governments eight shall be nominated by the mem- 
bers which are of the chief industrial importance, and four shall be nominated by the members. 
selected for the purpose by the government delegates to the Conference, excluding the delegates. 
of the eight members mentioned above. 


Any question as to which are the members of the chief industrial importance shall be: 
decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 


The period of office of the members of the governing body will be three years. The method: 
of filling vacancies and other similar questions may be determined by the governing body 
subject to the approval of the Conference. 


The governing body shall, from time to time, elect one of its members to act as its chair- 
man, shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting. 
shall be held if a written request to that effect is made by at least ten members of the governing 
body. 

ARTICLE 394. 


There shall be a director of the International Labour Office, who shall be appointed by the. 
governing body, and, subject to the instructions of the governing body, shall be responsible for 
the efficient conduct of the International Labour Office and for such other duties as may be 
assigned to him. 


The director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the governing body. 
ARTICLE 395. 
The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed by the director, who shall, 


so far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency of the work of the office, select: persons of: 
different nationalities. A certain number of these persons shall be women. 
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ARTICLE 3986. 


Fhe functions cf the International Labour Office shall include the collection and distribution 
ef information on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of in- 
dustrial life and labour, and particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to 
bring before the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international.conventions, and the 
conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the Conference. 


It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 


It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this part of the present Treaty 
in connection with international disputes. 


It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such other languages as the governing 
body may think desirable, a periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and employ- 
ment of international interest. 


Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, it shall have such other powers 
and duties as may be assigned to it by the Conference. 


ARTICLE 397. 


The government departments of any of the members which deal with questions of industry 
and employment may communicate directly with the director through the representative of their 
government on the governing body of the International Labour Office, or failing any such 
representative, through such other qualified official as the government may nominate for the 
purpose. 


ARTICLE 398. 


The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the assistance of the secretary-general 
of the League of Nations in any matter in which it can be given. 


ARTICLE 399. 


Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence expenses of its Delegates and 
their advisers and of its Representatives attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing 
Body, as the case may be. 


All the other expenses of the International Labour Office and of the meetings of the Conference 
or Governing Body shall be paid to the Director by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations out of the general funds of the League. 


The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of the League for the proper expen- 
diture of all moneys paid to him in pursuance of this Article. 


CHAPTER II. 


PROCEDURE. 


ARTICLE 400. 


The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by the Governing Body, who 
shall consider any suggestion as to the agenda that may be made by the Government of any of 
the Members or by any representative organization recognized for the purpose of Article 389. 


ARTICLE 401. 


The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and shall transmit the agenda 
go as to reach the Members four months before the meeting of the Conference, and, through them, 
the non-Government Delegates when appointed. 


ARTICLE 402. 


Any of the Governments of the Members may formally object to the inclusion of any item 
or items in the agenda. The grounds for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement 
addressed to the Director, who shall circulate it to all the Members of the Permanent Organization. 


Items to which objection has been made shall not however, be excluded from the agenda, 
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if at the Conference a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present is in 
favour of considering them. 


If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding paragraph) by two-thirds ot 
the votes cast by the Delegates present that any subject shall be considered by the Conference, 
that subject shall be included in the agenda for the following meeting. 


. 


ARTICLE 408. 


The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect its own President, and may 
appoint committees to consider and report on any matter. 


Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of the present Treaty, all matters shall 
be decided by a simple majority of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 


The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal to half the number of the 
Delegates attending the Conference. 


ARTICLE 404. 


The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints technical experts, who shall 
be assessors without power to vote. 


ARTICLE 405. 


When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with regard to an item in the 
agenda, it will rest with the Conference to determine whether these proposals should take the 
form: (a) of a recommendation to be submitted to the Members for consideration with a view 
to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft international con- 
vention for ratification by the Members. 


In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present shall be 
necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the recommendation or draft convention, as the 
case may be, by the Conference. 


In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general application the Conference 
shall have due regard to those countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development 
of industrial organization or other special circumstances make the industrial conditions substan- 
tially different, and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers may be required to 
meet the case of such countries. 


A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be authenticated by the signature 
of the President of the Conference and of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General will communicate a certified copy of 
the recommendation or draft convention to each of the Members. 


Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of one year at most from the 
closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances 
to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment and in no case later 
than eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Conference bring the recommendation 
or draft convention before the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other action. 


In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the Secretary-General of the 
action taken. 


In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the 
convention to the Secretary-General, and will take such action as may be necessary to make 
effective the provisions of such convention. 


If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken to make a recommendation 
effective, or if the draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall rest upon the Member. 


In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into conventions on labour matters 
is subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention 
to which such limitations apply as a reeommendation.only, and the provisions of this Article with 
respect to recommendations shall apply in such case. 


The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the following principle :— 


In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result of the adoption of any recom- 
mendation or draft convention by the Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing 
legislation to the workers concerned. . 
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ARTICLE 406. 


Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, but shall only be binding upon the Members which ratify it. 


ARTICLE 407. ; 


If any convention coming before the Conference for final consideration fails to secure the 
support of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within 
the right of any of the Members of the Permanent Organization to agree to such convention 
among themselves. 


Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Government concerned to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, who shall register it. 


ARTICLE 408. 


Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the International Labour Office on 
the measures which it has taken to give effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a 
party. These reports shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulars as the Govern- 
ing Body may request. The Director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next meeting 
of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 409. 


In the event of any representation being made to the International Labour Office by an indus- 
trial association of employers or of workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in any 
respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of any convention to which it is a party, 
the Governing Body may communicate this representation to the Government against which it is 
made and may invite that Government to make such statement on the subject as it may think fit. 


ARTICLE 410. 


If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the Government in question, or if 
the statement when received is not deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter 
shall have the right to publish the representation and the statement, if any, made in reply to it. 


ARTICLE 411. 


Any of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint with the Internationa] Labour 
Office if it is not satisfied that any other Member is securing the effective observance of any con- 
vention which both have ratified in accordance with the foregoing Articles. 


The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such a complaint to a Commission 
of Inquiry, as hereinafter provided for, communicate with the Government in question in the 
manner described in Article 409. 


If the Governing Body does not think it necessary to communicate the complaint to the 
Government in question, or if, when they have made such communication, no statement in reply 
has been received within a reasonable time which the Governing Body considers to be satisfactory, 
the Governing Body may apply for the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry to consider the 
complaint and to report thereon. 


The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of its own motion or on receipt 
of a complaint from a Delegate to the Conference. 


_ When any matter arising out of Articles 410 or 411 is being considered by the Governing 
Body, the Government in question shall, if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send a 
representative to take part in the proceedings of the Governing Body while the matter 1s under 
consideration. Adequate notice of the date on which the matter will be considered shall be given 
to the Government in question. 


ARTICLE 412. 


The Commission of Inquiry shall be constituted in accordance with the following provisions :— 


Each of the Members agrees to nominate within six months of the date on which the present 
Treaty comes into force three persons of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a represen- 
tative of employers, one a representative of workers, and one a person of independent standing, 
who shall together form a panel from which the Members of the Commission of Inquiry shall be 
drawn. 
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The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject to scrutiny by the Saveinns 
Body, which may by two-thirds of the votes cast by the representatives present refuse to accep 
the nomination of any person whose qualifications do not in its opinion comply with the require- 
ments of the present Article. 


Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall nominate three persons, one from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commission 
of Inquiry, and shall designate one of them as the President of the Commission. None of these 
three persons shall be a person nominated to the panel by any Member directly concerned in 
the complaint. 


ARTICLE 418. 


The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a complaint to a Commission of 
Inquiry under Article 411, they will each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all the information in their possession which bears upon 
the subject-matter of the complaint. 


ARTICLE 414. 


When the Commission of Inquiry has fully considered the complaint, it shall prepare a 
report embodying its findings on all questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between 
the parties and containing such recommendations as it may think proper as to the steps which 
should be taken to meet the complaint and the time within which they should be taken. 


It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of an economic character against a 
defaulting Government which it considers to be appropriate, and which it considers other Govern- 
ments would be justified in adopting. 


ARTICLE 415. 


_ The Secretary-Genera] of the League of Nations shall communicate the report of the Com- 
ppsion of Inquiry to each of the Governments concerned in the complaint, and shall cause it to be 
published. 


Each of these Governments shall within one month inform the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations whether or not it accepts the recommendation contained in the report of the 
Commission; and if not, whether it proposes to refer the complaint to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 416. 


In the event of any Member failing to take the action required by Article 405, with regard to 
a recommendation or draft Convention, any other Member shall be entitled to refer the matter 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


ARTICLE 417. 


The decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice in regard to a complaint or 
matter which has been referred to it in pursuance of Article 415 or Article 416 shall be final. 


ARTICLE 418, 


The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, vary or reverse any of the findings 
or recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate the 
measures, if any, of an economic character which it considers to be appropriate, and which other 
Governments would be justified in adopting against a defaulting Government. 


ARTICLE 419, 


_. In the event of any Membe) failing to carry out within the time specified the reeommend- 
ations, if any, contained in the report of the Commission of Inquiry, or in the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, any other Member may take against 
that Member the measures of an economic character indicated in the report of the Commission 
- or in the decision of the Court as appropriate to the case. 
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ARTICLE 420. 


‘The defaulting Government may at any time inform the Governing Body that it has taken 
the steps necessary to comply with the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry or with 
those in the decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, and 
may request it apply to the Secretary-General of the League to constitute a Commission of 
Inquiry to verify its contention. In this case the provisions of Articles 412, 413, 414, 415, 417, 
and 418 shall apply, and if the report of the Commission of Inquiry or the decision of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is in favour of the defaulting Government, the other 
Governments shall forthwith discontinue the measures of an economic character that they have 
taken against the defaulting Government. 


CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL. 


ARTICLE 421. 


The Members engage to apply conventions which they have ratified in accordance with the 
provisions of this Part of the present Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing. 


(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the conventions are inapplicable, or 


(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary: to adapt the convention to local 
conditions. 


And each of the Members shall notify to the International Labour Office the action taken in 
respect of each of its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 422. 


Amendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are adopted by the Conference by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when ratified 
by the States whose representatives compose the Council of the League of Nations and by three- 
fourths of the Members. 


ARTICLE 423. 


Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Part of the present Treaty or of 
any subsequent convention concluded by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this 
ok of the present Treaty shall be referred for decision to the Permanent Court of International 

ustice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 424. 


The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in October, 1919. The place and agenda 
for this meeting shall be as specified in the Annex hereto. 


Arrangements for the convening and the organization of the first meeting of the Conference 
will be made by the Government designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Govern- 
ment shall be assisted in the preparation of the documents for submission to the Conference by 
an International Committee constituted as provided in the said Annex. 


The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings held before the League of 
Nations has been able to establish a general fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and their 
advisers, will be borne by the Members in accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of 
the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE 425. 


Until the League of Nations has been constituted all communications which under the pro- 
visions of the foregoing Articles should be addressed to the Secretary-General of the League will 
be preserved by the Director of the International Labour Office, who will transmit them to the 
Secretary-General of the League. 
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ARTICLE 426. 


Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice, disputes which in 
accordance with this Part of the present Treaty would be submitted to it for decision will be 
referred to a tribunal of three persons appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 


ANNEX. 
FIRST MEETING OF ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919. 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 
The Government of the United States of America is requested to convene the Conference. 


The International Organizing Committee will consist of seven Members, appointed by the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The 
Committee may, if it thinks necessary, invite other Members to appoint representatives. 


Agenda: 
(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48-hours week. 
(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 
(3) Women’s employment: 
(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question of maternity benefit; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
(4) Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment; 
(6) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 


(5) Extension and application of the International Conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 
on the prohibition of night work for women employed in industry, and the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


SECTION II. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


ARTICLE 427, 


The High Contracting Parties recognizing that the well-being, physical, moraland intellectual, 
of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international importance, have framed, in order to 
further this great end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section I and associated with that 
of the League of Nations. 


They recognize that differences of climate, habits and customs, of economic opportunity and 
industrial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of immediate 
attainment. But, holding as they do, that labour should not be regarded merely as an article of 
commerce, they think that there are methods and principles for regulating labour conditions 
vee all industrial communities should endeavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances 
will permit. 


Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the High Contracting Parties 
to be of special and urgent importance: 


First.—The guiding principle above enunciated that labour should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce. 


Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers. 
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Third.—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life as this is understood in their time and country. 


Fourth.—The adoption of an eight-hours day or a forty-eight hours week as the standard to 
be aimed at where it has not already been attained. 


Fifth.—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which should include 
Sunday wherever practicable. 


Sizth.—The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such limitations on the labour of 
young persons as shall permit the continuation of their education and assure their proper physical 
development. 


Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value. 


Eighth.—The standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions of labour 
should have due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 


Ninth.—Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
employed. 


Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete or final, the high 
contracting parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy of the League of 
Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial communities who are members of the League, and 
safeguarded in practice by an adequate system of such inspection, they will confer lasting benefits 
upon the wage-earners of the world. 
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If you are in need of high grade help why not notify 
your local office of the 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OF CANADA 


You will be able to select from the labour reserve of the community, and indeed, from 
the entire country if necessary, and you will not be limited in your choice to your own local 


reserve. You will dispense with the crowd at your factory gate. 


You will save for the workers of Canada the fees paid to private employment agencies. 


Only competent workers will be referred for interview. 


Employment offices in the following cities are at your service: 


NOVA SCOTIA: 
Amherst, 
Halifax, 

New Glasgow, 
Sydney. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Chatham, 


Moncton. 


QUEBEC: 
Hull, 
Montreal, 
Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers. 


MANITOBA: 


Brandon, 
Dauphin, 

Portage la Prairie, 
Winnipeg. 


ALBERTA: 


Calgary, 
Camrose, . 
Drumheller, 
Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, 
MacLeod, 
Medicine Hat. 


ONTARIO: 
Belleville, 
Brantford, 
Chatham, 
Cobalt, 

Fort William, 
Guelph, 
Hamilton, 
Kingston, 
Kitchener, 
London, 
Niagara Falls, 
North Bay, 
Oshawa, 
Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 
Peterboro, 
Port Arthur, 
Sarnia, 

Sault Ste.Marie, 
St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas, 
Sudbury, 
Timmins, 
Toronto, 


Windsor. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


Estevan, 

Moose Jaw, 
North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, 
Regina, 
Saskatoon, 

Swift Current, 
Weyburn, 
Yorkton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Cranbrook, 
Fernie, 
Kamloops, 
Kelowna, 
Nanaimo, 
Nelson, 

New Westminster, 
Prince George, 
Prince Rupert, 
Revelstoke, 
Vancouver, 
Vernon, 
Victoria, 


The Employment Service of Canada makes no charge to employers or employees. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


The month 
in brief 


In addition to the 
regular monthly articles, 
this issue of the LABOUR 
Gazerrrn contains articles covering the 
industrial disputes and fatal industrial 
accidents which occurred during the 
year 1921. The issue also contains 
among other features the text of a fur- 
ther judicial decision respecting picket- 
ing in Canada, the text of an order-in- 
council under which the Dominion Gov- 
ernment assumes liability for compen- 
sation for industrial accidents that may 
occur to disabled veterans, and an article 
dealing with the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


At the beginning of February the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions stood at 13.9 
as ecmpared with 15.1 at the beginning 
of January and with 18.1 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1920. Many of the 
locals making returns continued to in- 
dicate short time. According to reports 
received from over 6,000 employers, em- 
ployment registered expansion during 
February as compared with January, 
but the situation was still somewhat less 
favourable than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods in some 60 cities 


was $10.60 at the beginning of February. 


as compared with $11.03 in January ; 
$14.08 in February, 1921; $15.77 in 
February, 1920; and $7.75 in February, 
1914. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of food the figures aver- 


aged $21.06 for February, as compared 
with $21.52 for January; $24.85 for 
February, 1921; $24.71 for February, 
1920; and $14.54 for February, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number 
rose slightly, standing at 229.5 for Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 227.7 for Jan- 
uary; 270.1 for February, 1921; 343.5 
for February, 1920; and 136.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 


_ putes during February was less than 


during January, but greater than during 
February, 1921. There were in exist- 
ence during the month 25 strikes, in- 
volving about 2,431 workpeople with an 
estimated time loss of 63,590 working 
days. Eight of these strikes commenced 
during February. Two of the strikes 
commencing during February, and two 
commencing prior to February were 
terminated during the month, leaving 
21 strikes, involving about 2,047 work- 


people, on record at the end of the 
month. red 

Proceedings During the month of 
under the February the Depart- 
Industrial ment received reports 
Disputes from two Boards of. Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established to deal 


with disputes between 
(1) employers, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries, Ottawa Branch, 
and their employees, members of the 
Ottawa District Council of Carpenters 
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and Joiners, and (2) employers, mem- 
bers of the Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, and their employees, 
members of the Bricklayers Interna- 
tional Union No. 7. 


Five applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards. 


The following con- 
ventions of Canadian 
and international labour organizations 
will be held during the second quarter 
of 1922; Brotherhood of Dominion Ex- 
press Employees, at Vancouver, B.C., 
in April; Saskatchewan Brotherhood of 
Steam and Operating Engineers, at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., in May; Canadian 
Association of Stationary Engineers, at 
Kitchener, Ont., on June 27 to 29; Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, at 
Toronto, Ont., in May; Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May; International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 1; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, at Dallas, 
Texas, on May 1; Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America, at Detroit, Michigan, 
on May 1; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, at Houston, 
Texas, on May 8; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, at Chicago, IIL, 
on May 8; American Federation of 
Musicians, at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
May 8-14; American Federation of 
Labour, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 12. 


Two supplements were issued with 
the February number of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, one entitled ‘‘Canada and the 
International Labour Conference, Bulle- 
tin No. 5, Industrial Relations Series,’’ 
and the other, ‘‘Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, September, 1920, and 
September, 1921.’’ A limited number 
of copies of these supplements are avail- 
able for distribution. 


The first of a series of bulletins has 
recently been‘issued by the Director of 
Technical Education, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. The purpose of the 
bulletins is to distribute to all those 


Jottings 
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engaged in the organization, administra- 
tion and operation of vecational eduea- 
tion programmes, informaticn which will 
assist them in solving their present 
problems and in perfecting plans for 
future developments. The bulletins 
have been issued by the Department in 
compliance with a resolution adopted 
at the National Conference on Technical 
Education of October, 1920. 


The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association recently presented the fol- 
lowing revolution to the provincial Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labour: 
‘‘Resolved, that this convention of 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers ask the 


executive to co-operate with the Gov- 


ernment employment service and with 
representatives of the organized farmers 
of the other provinces with a view to 
regulating the supply of farm labour 
and the standardization of farm wages, 
and for this purpose it is reeommended 
that a conference be held prior to the 
commencement of each employment 
season.”’ 


The Vancouver Trades and Labour 
Council on February 28 presented to 
the City the following resolution, which 
was referred for consideration to a com- 
mittee of the Council: ‘‘That no license 
be granted to any business operated by 
Asiatics in which white help is employed, 
or to any business operated by wiuite 
people in which Asiatics are employed, 
and that licenses be issued only to 
Canadian citizens and absoluteiy re- 
fused to persons not having the fran- 
chise.’’ 


The Manitoba Legislature, on Feb- 
ruary 28, by a vote of 30 to 13, defeated 
a motion to allocate all government 
printing to printing offices running tueir 
plants on the basis of the 8-hour day. 
with a half holiday on Saturday, and 
with wages as awarded by the Joint 
Couneil of Industry. Anoiher motion, 
defeated by 26 to 20, suggested that the 
Government make arrangements to re- 
eulate working and living conditions in 
lumbering, mining and other industries 
of a similar nature, and have camps 
inspected periodically by inspectors of 
the Bureau of Labour. 
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As the result of a year’s organization 
in ‘Safety First’’ work, the Aleoma 
Steel Corporation states it has reduced 
accidents by 69 per cent, Iest time by 
72 ner cent, and compensatizn by over 
61 per cent. 


The Trades and Labour Council of 
Guelph, Ont., decided on March 1 to 
ask the Provincial Legislature to enact 
legislation forbidding any person lend- 
ing money to charge interest at a rate 
exceeding 5 per cent. Another reso- 
lution favoured a moratorium act on 
real estate and home purchase agree- 
ments, to remain in force for one year, 
as a measure of relief to those who pur- 
chased houses during the war on instal- 
ments and who, owing to unemployment, 
are now unable to meet their payments 
and are ccmpelled to mortgage their 
homes or lose their equity. 


' A deputation representing the Jour- 
neyman Barbers’ Federation of Ontario 
recently submitted to the Provincial 
Minister of Labour the draft of a pro- 
posed ‘‘Barbers Act,’’ with a request 
that legislation should be passed on the 
lines suggested. It was proposed that 
applicant barbers be examined before 
a board to be appointed by an order-in- 
council, the board to determine whether 
or not the applicant has studied the 
cecupation for three years as an ap- 
prentice, and whether he has taken a 
trade course at a recognized school for 
barbers. Applicants would also be re- 
quired to prove themselves free from 
all contagious and infectious disease. 
Transfers from other provinces would 
be recugnized. It is also proposed that 
all barbers in Ontario be licensed. 


A delegation from the Manitoba Em- 
ployers’ Association interviewed the 
Provincial Premier on Kebruary 24 to 
protest against proposals by labour mem- 
bers of tue Legislature that the monthly 
payments to widows under Workmen’s 
Compenusati«n be raised trom $80 to $00, 
and that widows with children under 16 
receive $15 for each child, instead of 
$7.00 as at present. A government bill 
is now before the Legislature to increase 
the amount of compensation for widows 
and children. 
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Resolutions passed by the Catholic 
and National Unions at a number of con- 
ventions during the past year were pre- 
sented to the Minister of Public Works 
and Labour for Quebec on February 8. 
Among these were resolutions asking for 
the extension of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion to include salaried men as well as 
wage earners and for a law making com- 
pulsory the decision of an. arbitration 
board in disputes involving policemen 
and firemen. The minister promised 
consideration of the proposals. 


A delegation of unemployed workets 
recently waited on the Civic Unemploy- 
ment Committee at Victoria, B.C., to 
request that relief workers be included 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board recently issued a circular 
letter to all employers coming under the 
Act, in which it was proposed to in- 
stitute a merit system of rating of em- 
ployers. This system, similar to that 
now existing in Ontario, would differ- 
entiate between individual employers in 
the same industry, preference being 
given in regard to the amount of -assess- 
ment levied on those employers whose 
workers showed less liability to accident. 
The proposal of the Board to apply the 
merit system was suspended, by a de- 
cision reached during February, and 
the existing plan by which assessments 
are increased uniformly throughout in- 
dustries showing a large number of ac- 
eidents will remain in operation. 

The publishers of Pulp and Paper 
Magazine have announced that they 
have secured the services of a director 
of extension courses for the training and 
education of apprentices in all the indus- 
tries served by the journals issued from 
the Garden City Press, Gardenvale, Que. 

According to recent statistics com- 
piled by the Industrial Establishment 
inspectors, Montreal, there are 13,188 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 
employed in the various industries of 
Montreal, most of whom are foreigners. 

At the annual convention of Alberta 
School Trustees held at Edmonton on 
February 2, a resolution was adopted 
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confirming the minimum wage for 
teachers as set out in the school or- 
dinance at $840. The minimum as set 
by the Teachers’ Alliance was $1,200. 


At a convention held recently at Cal- 
gary, Alta., of employers in the building 
and construction industries of Western 
Canada, a resolution was passed urging 
the adoption of a uniform Workmen’s 
Compensation law for the various pro- 
vinees. 


The federal ministry of Australia 
has decided to create an industrial 
hygiene branch of the Department of 
Health. 


It is stated that trade unionism in 

South Africa has spread considerably 
since the establishment of the Transvaal 
Federation of Trades in 1911 and the 
South African Industrial Federation in 
1914. The latter Federation held the 
first trade union congress in 1917. The 
Labour Clauses in the Peace Treaty are 
stated to have acted as a stimulus to 
the movement. There are now 90 unions 
in South Africa with a membership of 
132,784. 
The Italian Congress of Industrial 
Medicine will hold its fifth national con- 
gress at Florence in June next. Reports 
will be submitted on (a) Rural hygiene 
since the war, (b) Ancient and modern 
theories on lead poisoning, (c) Organiza- 
tion of shifts in industry, (d) Amend- 
ment of industrial accident legislation, 
(e) Prevention of invalidity due _ to 
disease. 


Labour 


On February 24 a 
delegation delegation of the Trades 
to Dominion and Labour Congress of 
Government Canada waited on the 


Dominion Government 
and submitted its programme for labour 
legislation with the request that action 
‘be taken along the lines proposed. The 
following proposals were made: 


(1) (a) That the government take steps to 
have the conventions of the Inter- 


national Labour Organization accept- | 


ed as Treaty obligations and there- 
fore brought within the jurisdiction 
cf the Federal Government. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(¢) 
(d) 


(e) 


(d) 


(e) 
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That action be taken to give legisla- 
tive effect to all, or such items, as 
may be decided to be within the ju- 
risdiction of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


To provide for proportional repres- 
entation in group constituencies and 
transferable vote in single constitu- 
encies. 

To make election day a public holi- 
day throughout the Dominion. 

To abolish forfeiture of election 
deposits. 

To restore the right of railroad 
workers to offer themselves for poli- 
tical office without forfeiting their 
positions or seniority on the National 
railroads and correct the injustice 
created by what has been knowr ag 
‘‘the Hanna Order.’’ 

Repeal of Clause 10, Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits trade unions 
and similar organizations coutribut- 
ing to election campaign funds. 


Repeal of Bill 03 (1919), so as to 
restore the right of British citizens 
now liable to arbitrary deportation. 
Exclusion of Asiaties., 

Endorsation of the creation ef a Cen- 
tral Empire Emigration Board, on 
which Labour should be represented, 
with power to supervise advertise- 
ments and other immigration activ- 
ities in Great Britain. ' 
Prevention of labor recruiting out- 
side Canada by private persons or 
companies. 

The prohibition of all immigration 
from European countries for a period 
of not less than two years with the 
execution only of exempted classes. 


To provide for Dominion-wide unemploy- 
ment insurance embodying the following 
principles:— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Creation of a Federal Fund, from 
which payments may be made to un- 
employed, and under-employed per- 
sons, 

This fund to be raised by assessment 
on the payrolls of undertakings 
whose workers are covered by such 
insurance and added to by Dominion 
and if possible Provincial public 
funds. 

Payments to be made to workers dur- 
ing actual unemployment or when 
employed for fixed periods for less 
than seventy-five per cent of their 
regular working hours. 

No employer to be allowed to dis- 
charge numbers of workers without 
due notice to the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada so as to give them an 
opportunity to provide for their re- 
distribution. 
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(e) The Government to have power to 
investigate as to the real need of 
discharge of workers and consequent 
limitation of production. 


(f) No employer to be allowed to dis- 
charge workers for lack of work, un- 
til the hours of such industry have 
been reduced to at least half of the 
normal working hours. 


(g) Workers in this way under-employed 
to have their wages supplemented 
from the Federal Fund up to not less 
than seventy-five per cent of their 
normal earnings. 


(h) This Act to apply to workers under 
public bodies as well as to private 
employers. 

(i) Use of the Advisory Councils of the 
Employment Service should be made 
for the carrying out of the Act, and 
power given them to deal with mat- 
ters relating to the co-ordinating of 
public works, and perhaps their par- 
tial financing from the fund, in order 
to avoid unemployment. 


(5) Amendments to the Criminal Code,— 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(a) To legalize peaceful picketing. 

(b) Revision of the Criminal Code to 
eliminate section referring to sedi- 
tious conspiracy, etc., and also the 
words, (‘‘foree’’\\; and ‘terrorism’? 
passed during the ‘‘panicky session’’ 
of Parliament, 1919. 


(c) Amendments to define sympathetic 
strikes by inserting in Section 2 
(388) ‘‘workman means all persons 
employed in trade or industry wha- 
ther or not in the employment of the 
employer directly involved in the 
trades agreement.’’ 

Provision for collective bargaining and 

democratic development within public 

services. 

(a). By the consolidation of all nationally 
.owned and controlled railroads and 
the placing of a worker’s represent- 
ative on the Board of Management. 

(b) The establishment of closer co-oper- 
ation in the Civil Service by the 
establishment of national and depart- 
mental councils along similar lines 
as provided in the Whitley (British) 
report and as at present obtaining in 
the British Civil Service. 

Legislation providing for payment of 

pensions to old and needy citizens of 

Canada. 

The creation of an Independent Tariff 

Commission on which Labour shall have 

representation so as to remove to the 

fullest degree the question of tariff from 
the political arena. 

An Act to'clearly define the fair wage 
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resolutions of 1900 and 1907 and to ex- 
tend the same to cover the manufacture 
of supplies and equipment for the Govern- 
ment or any of its commissions and ser- 
vices. This is requested in view of the 
constantly recurring evasions of the 
present fair wage provisions, the lack of 
definition as to what sections of Govern- 
ment contracts they apply to, and the ap- 
parent lack of authority of the Labour 
Department in these matters because of 
absence of definite legislation. 


(10) We urge that your Government should 
recognize the importance of the work 
being undertaken by the Honorary Ad- 
visory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and that measures be taken 
to provide proper facilities for the con- 
tinuation and development of this Coun- 
cil’s activity. 

(11) We request legislation to give effect to 
the reforms incorporated in the report of 
the Special Advisory Committee on 
Prison Reform (1921). 

(12) Abolition of the Senate as a non-elective 
body. 

(13) Protection: against infringement and 
misuse of Union Labels, by allowing for 
their registration in Canada. 


Various other recommendations were 
made among which were the following: 


That all public utilities, railroads, ship- 
ping, ete., now owned by the Dominion 
Government be retained; and that a policy 
of further public ownership and control 
of national resources and public utilities 
be followed 

That measures be inaugurated to aid the 
development of the Co-Operative Move- 
ment in Canada 

That full inquiry be made into the 
capitalization of industry and: measures 
taken to protect the public against the 
evils of over-capitalization. 

That immediate steps be taken to cope 
with the present acute unemployment 
situation by the undertaking of necessary 
publie works, ete., and in this respect we 
draw to your attention the report adopted 
at our Winnipeg (1921) Convention, 
printed on page 200 of the proceedings. 
Measures be taken to more closely co- 
ordinate the work of the Labour Depart- 
ment and Immigration Department and 
in ease the Immigration Department 
ceases to be presided over by a Minister 
then the transference of the Immigration 
Department to the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour. 

Continued adherence and support to the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization created under the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919. 
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Exemptions In reply to a ques- 


granted from tion in the Manitoba 
Minimum Wage [Legislature on March 7, 
Act in Manitoba it was officially stated 

that during the fiscal 
year ending November 80, 1921, several 
firms in the province had been exempt- 
ed temporarily from the general rules 
and regulations of the Minimum Wage 
Act, the reason for this action being 
given as follows: 


During the fiscal year several applic- 
ations for short time permits were made 
by various firms to the Minimum Wage 
Board. Upon an investigation being 
made it was found that it was very 
difficult for any females to get employ- 
ment, and further, an investigation 
among the women workers elicited the 
information that it was the desire of 
the majority of the particular workers 
affected to work short time rather than 
that any of their number should be laid 
off. Accordingly permits were issued 
to several firms, granting them the 
privilege of working short time. The 
permits issued were for periods not 
longer than thirty days, and were 
eranted on the distinct understanding 
that during the life of each permit no 
overtime could be worked, and that no 
new hands eould be employed. Upon 
signed application from the employees 
of the Woolworth stores, a permit was 
granted exempting them from the 
weekly half holiday provided for in the 
regulations, on the condition that the 
stores be closed on Saturdays at 5 p.m. 
during the summer months, and that in 
no case could the number of hours 
worked per week exceed forty-eight. 
Another permit was granted to an em- 
ployer in connection with the employ- 
ment of a physical defective. 


The minimum It is claimed that the 
wage for women recent orders of the On- 
in Ontario tario Minimum Wage 

Board governing the 
wages paid to female employees in re- 
tail stores have resulted in the substi- 
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tution of boys for girls, in certain occu- 
pations, in some stores. An amendment 
to the Minimum Wage Act is under 
consideration which would provide for 
the payment of minimum wages to boys 
engaged in stores. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Board 
recently concluded an inquiry into the 
wages of women employed in the tex- 
tile industry in Toronto, with a view to 
fixing a minimum scale. Arrangements 
have now been made to hold a similar 
enquiry in Hamilton. The Board has 
also commenced public hearings in con- 
nection with a proposed minimum wage 
scale for girl telephone operators in the 
smaller towns, villages and country 
districts of the province. 


Report on At the last session of 
Mechanics’ the Ontario legislature, 
Lien Act a committee was ap- 
of Ontario pointed to consider a 


bill “‘respecting Liens 
of Mechanics, Wage Earners, Supply 
Men and others, ca ae committee being 
authorized to sit during the recess and 
report to the House at the next session. 
The committee accordingly presented 
their report at the present session on 
March 3. After hearing the opinion of 
representatives of the interests affect- 
ed, the committee decided that the bill, 
which was founded on the laws of Ohio 
and Michigan, was for the most part 
inapplicable to conditions existing in 
Ontario. Its main provision was ‘that 
the liability of the owner of property 
to see to the payment of all claims 
should be extended from 15 and 20 per 
cent of the contract price to 100 per 
cent. The committee came to the con- 
clusion that the law as it stands, with 
certain amendments, provides adequate 
protection to contractors, sub- contract- 
ors and material men, as well as wage 
earners. ‘The suggested amendments, 
which would simplify procedure under 
the act, are embedied in a bill now be- 
fore the provincial legislature. 
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A resolution was un- 
animously passed by 
owners of fishing ves- 
sels and fishermen, at a 
recent meeting held at 
Lunenberg, N.S., protesting against the 
payment of any monies under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act ‘‘until 
such time as the vessels earn from the 
sale of their respective catches of fish 
sufficient monies to pay this claim and 
other amounts, and that in view of the 
fact that the fishing industry is a_co- 
operative one and that the men are 
partners in the venture ,and not paid 
employees, the local representative be 
asked to arrange this matter with the 
proper authorities; also that the said 
representatives be asked to arrange 
that the vessels’ certificates be not can- 
celled in the meantime.’’ 


Nova Scotia 
Fishermen and 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1915, as amended in 
1919, provides in respect to the indus- 
try of fishing that a member of the crew 
‘of a ship registered in Nova Scotia un- 
der an agreement to prosecute a fishing 
voyage in the capacity of a shoresman, 
or who agrees to accept in payment of 
his services a proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of the venture, shall be consider- 
ed to be a workman within the mean- 
ing of the act. At the session of the 
Legislature held in 1921 the act was 
further amended in respect to the an- 
nual ‘‘wages’’ estimated for the pur- 
poses of assessment under the act to be 
earned by the members of the crew of 
such a vessel, the figure being reduced 
from $1,200 to $780. Assessments un- 
der the act are borne wholly by the em- 
ployers. 


Pensions for The speech from the 
teachers in Throne at the opening 
New Brunswick of the legislature of New 

Brunswick on March 2, 
announced that the schcol teachers of 
the province had signified their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Government 
in the matter of pensions by an annual 
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contribution on their part, and without 
materially increasing the financial bur- 
dens of the provinee, and that legislation 
would be introduced during the session 
which would provide for a more liberal 
retiring compensation ‘‘for those en- 
gaged in this preeminent public ser- 
vice.’’? The speech also stated that 
vocational and industrial education 
through day, evening, and _ itinerant 
schools had made substantial progress 
during the past year. Amendments to 
the Public Health Act were promised, 
as well as a school consolidation act and 
other measures affecting public welfare. 


Industrial In December last the 
Relations Courts New York Beard of 
proposed in Trade and Transporta- 
United States tion adopted a_ reso- 

lution authorizing the 


drafting of a bill for submission to the 


State legislature, aiming to provide 
peaceful solution by arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes affecting the public 
interest. The resolution was, in part, 
as follows: ‘‘Whereas we believe that 
the most practicable means to secure 
this end is through a court of justice 
especially established and with power of 
final adjudication to which, in ease of 
dispute, all parties at interest—em- 
ployer, employee and the publie—can 
freely and must resort, such a court as 
that now established in the State of 
Kansas and known as the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, which has already in 
a large degree demonstrated its efficient 
and beneficent usefulness, therefore, be 
it resolved, by the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, that we en- 
dorse the principle of the law creating 
the court of industrial relations in the 
State of Kansas and hereby request and 
authorize the committee of interests of 
employers and labour to take steps to 
have drafted a bill for a similar law 
adapted to conditions in‘ the Siate of 
New York and to co-operate with other 
organizations to secure the enactment of 
the same.’’ The proposed bill has since 
been introduced in the New York State 
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Senate and referred to the committees 
on labour and industry of both houses 
of the legislature which will consider it 
jointly in the near future. 


It is also reported that a bill will 
shortly be submitted to Congress pro- 
viding for the creation of an industrial 
court to adjudicate labour disputes in 
basic industries such as railroads, coal, 
iron and steel. The proposal is said to 
have the approval of the President, who 
gave a general endorsement to such a 
measure in his annual address to Con- 
oress, 


**Super wage’’ to 
family heads in 


During the past two 
years employers’ in 
France have been ex- 
perimenting with a sys- 
tem providing for the payment of a 
‘““super wage’’ to employees who are the 
heads of families. The trial of the sys- 
tem early revealed an objection, which, 


however, now seems to have been satis- 
factorily overcome. It showed that em- 
ployers were tempted, because of the 
smaller wage payment required, to hire 
unmarried or childless married men, 
rather than heads of families, and thus 
the very plan which was designed to en- 
courage the raising of larger families, 
tended to discourage this, because the 
heads of larger families were likely to 
find it more difficult to secure work. 
Plans have now been worked out to 
create depositories or compensation 
bureaus representing the employers of 
the same industry or the same locality, 
in order to distribute equally the ex- 
pense of the super-wage. Each employer 
contributes, not according to the num- 
ber of family heads in his employ, but 
according to the total number of work- 
ers he employs, in order to obviate the 
danger of making bachelors preferred 
as employees. 


France 


In practice, the compensation bureau 
acts as a clearing house. Each employer 
pays the super-wage to his family heads, 
then pays to or receives from the bureau 
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the difference between that payment and 
his proportionate share of the total ex- 
pense of the asscciation, determined by 
the bureau from reports submitted by 
the individual members. 


At a recent congress in Paris on this 


subject, it was claimed that the success 


of the family extra wage in France had 
been proved by the growth of the move- 
ment among employers, in spite of the 
fact that it is wholly optional with them. 
The rapid growth all over France of 
compensation bureaus, and the simul- 
taneous growth of the number of their 
subscribers, shows at once that they are 
meeting a pressing need. It was stated 
that in July, 1921, there were 71 bureaus 
distributing annually 75 million franes 
in super-wage allowance to a million 
workers. 


Similar systems under which em- 
ployers grant super-wages or bonuses 
to heads of families in respect of child- 
ren below a certain age have been 
adopted during recent years in Holland 
and several other countries. 


Agricultural A recent press des- 
wage agreement natch states that at the 
in Great Britain present time there are 

twenty-three farm wages 
agreements in operation in Great Britain, 
and that two of these are long-period 
agreements effective over large agricul- 
tural areas and covering the whole 
season up to the end of the harvest. 
The principal clauses of these long- 
period agreements are as follows: (1) 
The wages of male agricultural labourers 
of 21 years and ‘over shall be 32s. for a 
week of 48 hours from January 18, 
1922, until March 3, 1922, and 31s. for 
a week of 50 hours from March 4, 1922, 
until October 6, 1922; (2) The over- 
time rate from January 18, 1922, until 
March 3, 1922, shall be 844d. per hour, 
and from March 4 until October 6, 8d. 
per hour; (3) The ordinary time and 
overtime rates only shall apply during 
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hay and harvest periods; (4) There shall 
be a guaranteed week of 48 hours from 
January 18, 1922, until March 3, 1922, 
and of 50 hours from March 4, 1922, 
until October 6, 1922, the wages being 
payable for the whole week whether all 
the hours are worked or not. Provision 
is also made for the wages of workers 
under 21 years of age. 


Housing law 


The New Zealand gov- 
for workers in ernment housing law 
New Zealand 


for the working classes, 
which has been in force 
since 1919, provides that any worker 
whose normal income does not exceed 
$1,500 may apply to the government for 
a house. The request will be granted 
on payment of $100, the remaining pay- 
ments to spread over a period of 30 
years at interest of 414 per cent. About 
$23 a month is the average payment of 
principal and interest. The applicant 
selects the locality in which he desires 
to live, and the government will, if it 


does not own land in the locality, buy. 


the lot selected and build for him. A 
set of designs in concrete, brick or wood 
is provided from which the applicant 
may select a design, or if he has a design 


of his own it will receive consideration. | 


Provision is also made for applications 
from building companies, but their divi- 
dends are limited, and provision is made 
against improper use of facilities grant- 
ed. Employers may also obtain loans 
to provide dwellings for their employees, 
and provision is made against the 
eharging of unfair rents. 


Company 
stores in 
United States 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of 
New York has issued a 
report on company and 
co-operative stores, prepared by the 
company’s Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau. The object of the report is ‘‘to 
bring to the attention of employers of 
labour the plans by which a number of 
companies are hoping to reduce the 
cost of the necessaries of life for their 
employees.’’ It is stated, however, 
that there seems to be a decreasing 
interest in the plant co-operative store, 
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an investigation showing that in the 
spring of 1921 only about four-fifths of 
the plans recently in operation were 
being continued. This is attributed in 
some cases to the difficulty of compet- 
ing with chain stores. Six types of 


stores or purchasing plans were de- 
scribed: (1) The company store where 
goods are sold to the employee at cost 
plus a small amount for overhead. (2) 
The co-operative store managed by the 
employees but with the employer fur- 
nishing the rent heat and lght and 
sometimes the salary of the manager. 
(3) The company-purchase plan under 
which orders are taken by the company 
and the goods are obtained from the 
wholesaler at reduced prices without 
any store being kept. (4) The co-oper- 
ative purchase plan under>which the 
taking of orders and wholesale buying 
are done by the employees themselves. 
(5) The company discount plan, under 
which liberal discounts on goods 
handled by the company are given to 
their employees when buying for their 
personal or family use. (6) The outside 
discount plan by which arrangements 
are made for discounts on goods pur- 
chased in local shops. 


The most successful stores were those 
connected with plants having a thous- 
and or more employees, but plants with 
only 500 workers may be successful if 
the employees buy a large proportion 
of their supplies at the store. Some par- 
ticipation by the employees in the man- 
agement of the store was considered a 
very real advantage, though for prac- 
tical reasons it was not always possible 
for the employees to be responsible for 
the management. 


The report gives detailed accounts of 
co-operative purchase plans of 18 com- 
panies. Various effects of the com- 
pany store are noted. One store caus- 
ed local dealers to reduce prices, others 
caused them to go out of business or 
abandon their delivery system. In an- 
other case it was claimed that the store 
had caused a reduction in labour turn- 
over. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market 


The eurve of employment based on 
returns frem employers shewed an un- 
ward tendeney during February. The 
downward movement manifested in the 
latter part of January was not continued 
during February and a considerable in- 
crease in activily was registered. Em- 
ployment, however, was still much below 
the level of last year. Trade unions 
reported more activity at the beginning 
of February than in January but mem- 
bers were slightly less fully employed 
than in Devember. The business trans- 
acted by offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice during January increased to some 
extent, though there were fluctuations 
in different lcealities. The number of 
appleants registering, placements made 
and vacancies notified by employers was 
on a higher level than in December. 


Fortnightly reports from employers to 
the Dominion Headquarters of the Em- 
pleyment Service of Ca- 
nada for the  pericd 
January 16 to February 
15 showed an increase 
in the volume of employment afforded, 
expansion in the early part of February 
offsetting declines reported in the latter 
part of January. All provinces shared 
in this increase, the gains in Quebec 
being the most pronounced. In com- 
parison with the corresponding period 
of last year conditions were not as 
favourable, the index number of em- 
ployment being over 7 points lower. 
The iron and steel industry, owing to 
the temporary closing of railway car 
and otner shops, registered a reduction 
in activity during the first fortnight. 
This depression did not extend into k'eb- 
ruary aud expansion was recorded 
Which more than counterbalanced these 
losses. The crude, rolled and forged 
and heating appliance branches of the 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


industry also reported substantial gains 
in employment. Firms in the textile 
group continued to show noteworthy in- 
creases, especially in_ establishments 
manufacturing garments, personal fur- 
nishings, hosiery and knit goods.. Slight- 
ly more activity in textile factories was 
evidenced during the period under 
review than in the corresponding period 
of 1921. The lumber group registered 
an increase in activity, nearly 1,700 
persons having been added to the staffs 
of the firms making returns. Sawmills 
and furniture factories afforded more 
employment, the increase in the former 
indicating seasonal expansion. Tobacco 
factories were much busier, especially 
during the latter part of January, when 
many plants re-opened after inventory 
shutdowns. The edible plant products 
group continued to record expansion, 
mainly in the sugar and biscuit divisions, 
Increased activity on a smaller scale 
was registered in the rubber, pulp and 
paper, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, electric current, chemical, leather, 
mineral and clay, glass and stone group. 
On the other hand, considerable con- 
traction was recorded during the period 
under review in highway construction, 
especially in the province of Ontario. 
Railway construction and operation also 
showed pronounced seasonal depression. 
The communication and street railway 
groups reported lessened activity 
throughout the period. Retail stores 
reduced their staffs by nearly 700 per- 
sons, while wholesale establishments also 
registered reductions, but on a much 
smaller scale. 

in spite of the large increase in em- 
ployment in the first fortnight in Feb- 
ruary, the situation continued to be less 
favourable than in the corresponding 
period of last year. In this comparison 
increased activity was reported in the 
leather, water transportation, metallic 
ores, street railway, textile, rubber, 
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lumber and edible plant ‘products 
groups. On the other hand, contractions 
in operations were reported in the iron 
and steel, clay, glass and stone, pulp 


and paper, non-ferrous metal, railway 
construction, railway transportation and 
wholesale trade divisions. 


At the beginning of February an in- 
crease in employment was reported by 
1,525 trade unions with 


TRADE a membership aggregat- 
UNION ing 159,280 persons of 
REPORTS whom 22,059 were un- 


employed. This repre- 
sented a percentage of 13.9 as compared 
with 15.1 in January, 1922, and with 
13.1 at the beginning of February, 1921. 
(Unemployment as used here has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes; persons occupied in 
work other than their own trade, or who 
are idle because of sickness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the pereentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting.) The slight improve- 
ment over January was recorded chiefly 
in the manufacturing industries, espe- 
cially in the textile and iron and steel 
geroups. Unions in Quebec and British 
Columbia reported more employment 
than at the end of January, but the sit- 
uation in the other provinces was less 
favourable. As compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1921, increases in employment 
were shown in Ontario and, in a lesser 
degree, in Alberta. In the remaining 
provinces more idleness was reported, 
Manitoba in particular showing slack- 
ness. The manufacturing industries 
registered greater activity than in the 
preceding month, the percentage of 
unemployment being 15.8 as compared 
with 26.5 in January. Improvement in 
the situation was reported in the food 
eroup, especially by sugar refinery 
workers. The textile trades were much 
busier than in the preceding month and 
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also than in the corresponding month of 
last year, employment particularly 
among garment workers being in greater 
volume. The iron and steel group re- 
ported increased activity, while em- 
ployment for pulp and paper workers 
and glass bottle blowers was slacker. 
The mining group as a whole afforded 
less employment than in the preceding 
month. The situation among the coal 
miners in Nova Seotia was not as favour- 
able, but asbestos miners in Quebec were 
busier. Unions in the transportation 
group reported 7.9 per cent of their 
members as unemployed as compared 
with 6.0 per cent in January, and with 
8.9 per cent in February of last year. 
The decrease in activity in comparison 
with January occurred chiefly among 
steam railway workers, trainmen, fire- 
men, and especially among express em- 
ployees. Street and electric railway 
employees were less fully engaged than 
in the preceding month. Employment 
in the building and construction group 
was at a lower level than at the begin- 
ning of January and also than in the 
corresponding month of last year, 32.8 
per cent of the members being unem- 
ployed as compared with 25.9 in the 
previous month and with 30.8 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Over half the idle members 
were reported by unions in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, although the per- 
centage of unemployment in that pro- 
vinee was slightly lower than for 
Canada as a whole. With the exception 
of electrical workers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, all tradesmen in this group 
reported reduced activity as compared 
with January. Employment for fisher- 
men continued to be slack, but lumber 
workers and loggers were slightly 
busier. Stationary engineers were hard- 
ly as fully employed as in January. 
Barbers were slightly less active while 
hotel and restaurant employees were 
busier. Theatrical stage employees re- 
ported practically the same percentage 
of unemployment as in the previous 
month. 
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Reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada show that 


during the month of 
EMPLOYMENT January, 1922, there 
OFFICE were 42,233 applications 


REPORTS for employment (of 
which 34,238 were from 
men and 7,995 from women). Vacancies 
notified by employers to the Service 
numbered 23,000, (of which 16,112 were 
for men and 6,888 for women). During 
the month the offices made 22,551 re- 
ferences to employment and effected 
11,825 placements in regular and 9,118 
placements in casual work. (Of the 
placements in regular employment 
9,427 were of men and 2,398 of women.) 
At the end of December, 1921, applica- 
tions and placements had declined to 
points lower than at any time since 1919 
and considerably lower than at the same 
time a year ago. Vacancies had fallen 
off very rapidly during the latter part 
of 1921, but during the last week of the 
year and the first half of January, 1922, 
an increase in demand was indicated, 
followed by a slight reduction during 
the latter part of the month. Applica- 
tions and placements also mounted 
during the first half and declined during 
the, latter, half. of) January,,.,1922,. but 
the earlier expansion in each case more 
than offset the later reduction. 


During the first half of January, 1922, 
the average number of applications 
made daily to the offices rose to 1,810 
from 1,263 during the holiday season 
in December. This may be compared 
with an average of 1,595 registered daily 
during the same period of 1921. Va- 
cancies notified by employers to the 
Service averaged 1,001 daily during 
this period, as compared with 812 during 
the latter part of December, 1921, and 
with 802 during the first part of Jan- 
uary a year ago. ‘The average number 
of placements in regular employment 
effected daily by the offices was 514. 
During the previous period placements 
averaged 402 and during the correspond- 
ing period of last year 638. Casual 
placements also showed an increase, a 
daily average of 396 being reported as 
compared with an average of 290 during 
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the previous period and 212 during the 
same period of 1921. 


During the latter part of the period 
under review applications declined con- 
siderably, registering an average of 
1,595 daily as compared with an average 
of 1,814 during the same period of 1921. 
The average number of vacancies report- 
ed to the offices daily was 856 as com- 
pared with 800 during the same period 
a year ago. An average of 441 place- 
ments was reported during this period as 
compared with an average of 640 a year 
ago. Casual placements during the 
period averaged 340 daily as compared 


with 213 during the corresponding 
period of 1921. 


Employment in the building trades as 
indicated by the value of the building 
permits issued in 56 


BUILDING cities showed consider- 
PERMITS AND ably less activity during 
CONTRACTS January than in the 
AWARDED preceding month, the 


value falling from $5,- 
182,780 in December to $2,933,035 for 
the month under review, a decline of 
over 43 per cent. In comparison with 
January, 1921, an increase of $550,379, 
or slightly over 23 per cent, was report- 
ed. All provinces with the exception 
of British Columbia, registered de- 
creases as compared with the preceding 
month, the most pronounced loss being 
shown in Ontario, where the value of 
the permits issued declined by $1,416,- 
699 or nearly 47 per cent. As compared 
with the returns for January of last 
year, expansion was recorded in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In this comparison the most 
marked contraction occurred in Mani- 
toba, where the decrease amounted to 
$88,550, or almost 49 per cent. Of the 
larger cities, Montreal and Winnipeg 
reported declines both as compared with 
the preceding month and with January, 
1921. Vancouver, on the other hand, 
recorded expansion in both comparisons, 
while the value of the permits issued in 
Toronto was less than that registered in 
December, but greater than in January 
of last year. Of the smaller centres, 
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Moncton, Woodstock, St. Boniface, 
Point Grey, Prince Rupert and South 
Vancouver reported more contemplated 
building than in. the previous month 
_and also in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Maclean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during January totalled 
$8,392,600 as compared with $19,118,500 
in December and with $8,947,500 in 
January of last year. An analysis of 
the January returns by districts shows 
that $402,000, or nearly 5 per cent, of 
the contracts were awarded in the 
Maritime Provinces; $7,249,800, or 86 
per cent, in Quebee and Ontario; and 
$740,800, or almost 9 per cent, in the 
four Western provinces. Of the total 
for January, $2,363,700 was to be spent 
on residences, $1,783,600 on business 
establishments, $288,500 on industrial 
building, and $3,956,800 on engineering 
contracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during February was less 
than during the preceding month of 
January, but greater than during Feb- 
ruary, 1921. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
25 strikes, involving 2,431 workpeople 
with an estimated time loss of 63,590 
working days, as compared with 23 
strikes, 3,307 workpeople and 76,070 
working days in January; and 22 
strikes, involving 2,624 workpeople and 
23,047 working days in February, 1921. 
On February 1, there were on record 17 
strikes, aitecting 1,581 workpeople. 
Hight strikes were reported as having 
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commenced during February compared 
with six during January. Two of the 
disputes commencing during February 
and two commencing prior to February 
terminated during the month, leaving 
21 strikes, involving 2,047 workpeople 
on record at the end of the month. 


Prices 


In prices there was an upward move- 
ment in grain and livestock and in 
fruits and vegetables, but there were 
decreases in all the other groups, ex- 
cept paints, oils and glass, in which 
linseed oil and turpentine were up. 
Dairy products and metals and imple- 
ments showed the greatest decreases. 
The index number of wholesale prices 
was slightly higher, reaching 229.5 for 
February as compared with 227.7 for 
January; 270.1 for February, 1921; 
343.5 for February, 1920; 263.5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1918; 175.9 for February, 1916; 
and 186.6 for February, 1914. In retail 
prices the average cost of a lst of 29 
staple foods in some 60 cities in Canada 
at the beginning of February was $10.60 
as compared with $11.03 in January; 
$14.08 in February, 1921; $15.77 in 
February, 1920; $12.54 in February, 
1918; $8.40 in February, 1916; and 
$7.75 in February, 1914. The total for 
food, fuel and rent in the sixty cities 
was $21.06 in February as compared 
with $21.52 in January; $24.85 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921; $24.71 in February, 1920; 
$19.80 in February, 1918; $14.27 in 
February, 1916; and $14.54 in Feb- 
ruary, 1914. The chief changes for the 
last month were in eggs and butter, with 
slight decreases in nearly all the other 
items except meats which showed slight 
advances. 


II.— Industries and Trades during February, 1922. 


Logging 


poe commencement of seasonal inact- 
ivity caused employment in log- 
ging camps to show a slight decline 
during February, particularly in On- 
tario. In the Province of Quebec the 
situation showed practically no change, 
minor increases and decreases off-set- 


ting one another. Firms at Hull, St. 
Jovite Station, Three Rivers, Louise- 
ville and River Desert showed the same 
working forces as during January. At 
La Tuque, however, slightly less activ- 
ity was reported. In Ontario consider- 
able reductions in payroll were record- 
ed at upper Ottawa points. On the 
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contrary, minor increases in payroll oe- 
eurred at Blind River and Fort Frances. 
At Braeside, Haileybury and Nestor- 
ville employment remained on the Jan- 
uary level. British Columbia firms, on 
the whole showed a-decrease in the vol- 
ume of employment they afforded, al- 
though at Alert Bay and Headquarters 
larger working forces were indicated. 
Information respecting the month of 
January, which was not available for 
insertion in the February issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTE, shows that timber of 
all species sealed in British Columbia 
in that month totalled 92,908,707 feet, 
as compared with 189,257,977 feet in 
December. The quantity of Douglas 
fir and red cedar sealed formed over 
70 per cent of the total. 


Mining 


Employment in mining, particularly 
in the coal fields of Alberta, again de- 
clined heavily. At Inverness, Stellarton 
and Sydney Mines in Nova Scotia, how- 
ever, Slightly increased activity was in- 
dicated in the production of coal. On 
the other hand, at Joggins Mines and 
Glace Bay, reductions in staff were re- 
eorded. At Minto, N.B., minor losses in 
employment occurred in coal mines. In 
Alberta curtailment of operations was 
general, there being contractions at 
Blairmore, Canmore; Coalhurst, Cole- 
man, Commerce, Drumheller, Nordegg, 
Edmonton, Hillerest and Brule Mines. 
Increased activity in the Fernie coal 
fields caused employment in this indus- 
try to show slight gains in British Co- 
lumbia. At Cumberlahd and Middles- 
boro, however, reductions in staffs were 
reported. Metal mining afforded prac- 
tically the same volume of employment 
as during January. Gold mining at 
Timmins eased off to some extent, but 
at Schumacher and South Porcupine 
there were minor increases in activity. 
Silver mining at Cobalt also afforded 
rather more employment. The nickel 
mines at Nickelton, Copper Cliff and 
Coniston reported no change in the 
situation as compared with January. 
In British Columbia decreased activity 
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was recorded in gold, silver, copper and 
zine mining at Anyox and Kimberley. 
On the other hand, at Trail and Britan- 
nia Beach operations showed some ex- 
tension, while at Rossland staffs re- 
mained stationary. Employment in 
asbestos mines in Quebec showed an in- 
crease, owing to the resumption of 
work in a mine at Black Lake partly 
closed for repairs during January. In 
addition, at Asbestos, Coleraine and 
Thetford Mines improvement on the 
whole was reported. Practically the 
same level of employment was main- 
tained in the salt mines at Amherst- 
burg, Ont., as in the preceding month. 
Stone quarrying at St. John, N.B., de- 
clined to some extent. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in the food group con- 
tinued to show improvement during 
February, the edible 


Foops, plant group in parti- 
ToBacco AND cular _ reporting in- 
Liquors creased activity. Em- 


ployment in chocolate 
manufacturing at Halifax, N.S., eased 
off slightly, and sugar refining at Dart- 
mouth in the same province also show- 
ed a minor decline. On the other hand, 
sugar refineries at St. John, N.B., were 
rather more active, and there was a 
further, though small, increase in em- 
ployment in chocolate and confection- 
ery factories at St. Stephens. In the 
province of Quebee some expansion in 
food production was reported. Biscuit 
manufacturing in Montreal and Jo- 
hiette afforded more employment than 
during the preceding month. Flour 
mills in the former centre reported 
practically the same staffs as in Jan- 
uary, while sugar refineries and con- 
fectionery plants were decidedly busier. 
In Ontario also improvement was man- 
ifested in the edible plant division. Bis- 
cuit and confectionery production at 
Brantford, London and Toronto was in 
considerably greater volume that dur- 
ing the preceding month. Sugar re- 
fineries at Kitchener, Chatham and 
Wallaceburg were very much more act- 
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ive, although they were not working at 
full capacitv. Flour and cereal mills 
at Port Colborne indicated substantial 
reductions in staffs, while at Keewatin 
and Peterboro little change in the 
situation was reported. Employment 
in canneries at Leamington remained 
on the January level. Chocolate fac- 
tories in Toronto, on the whole, were 
busier, although the change was slight 
and in some instances decreased activ- 
ity was registered. Starch and glucose 
manufacturing at Fort William employ- 
ed a rather larger working force,- but 
‘at Cardinal reductions in staff were in- 
dicated. In Manitoba further, though 
small, contractions in employment were 
reported in the food group. Confection- 
ery making at Winnipeg employed 
practically the same staffs as in Jan- 
uary. Flour and other cereal mills in 
the same centre, however, were not so 
busy. At Moose Jaw, Sask., there was 
a slight decline in activity in cereal 
mills. Sugar refineries at Vancouver 
recorded a minor shrinkage in employ- 
ment. Meat packing plants and abat- 
toirs at Hull and Montreal in the prov- 
ince of Quebec registered smaller staffs 
than in January. In Ontario, also, some 
curtailment in operations was reported 
in the meat industry, particularly at 
Toronto. Dairies at. Ottawa and Toron- 
to were somewhat busier. In Winni- 
peg, Man., both meat packing plants 
and dairies reported practically the 
same staffs as in the preceding month. 
At Calgary, Alta., the meat industry 
afforded less employment than in Jan- 
uary, but at Edmonton there was an 
increase in. activity. The resumption 
of work in several tobacco factories, 
temporarily closed down during Jan- 
uary for repairs and inventories, caus- 
ed employment in that industry to 
show considerable recovery. In Mon- 
treal, factories producing cigars and 
other tobacco products were de- 
cidedly busier and in Quebec city also 
inereases in staffs were noted. At Gran- 
by, on the other hand, tobacco produc- 
tion eased off slightly. Breweries in 
Montreal were hardly as busy as in 
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January. In Ontario, tobacco concerns 
employed slightly larger working for- 
ees at Hamilton, but at Toronto re- 
duced activity on a small scale was re- 
ported. : 


The iron and steel industries showed 
considerable improvement during the 
month under review, 


TRON AND the re-opening of the 
STEEL railway car shops closed 
PRODUCTS at the end of January 


having caused large in- 
creases in employment early in Feb- 
ruary. The rolling mills at New Glas- 
gow and Sydney were decidedly busier, 
and car factories in the former centre 
reported a considerable increase in staffs. 
Slight improvement was reported also 
in the employment afforded in the ship- 
yards at Halifax. Practically no change 
occurred in the boiler and engine works 
at Montmagny, Que. There was a slight 
decrease in activity in steel foundries 
at Longue Point. Fire arm manufac- 
turing at Brownsburg afforded more em- 
ployment than for several months, but 
at Quebec city that industry declined 
very slightly. Steel shipbuilding and 
repairing at Montreal absorbed more 
employees than in January, while at 
Sorel and Three Rivers a minor drop 
in employment occurred. The re-open- 
ing of the railway car shops in Montreal 
provided work for many employees laid 
off at the end of January. Foundries 
and machine shops in the same city were 
slightly busier, and rolling and forging 
mills employed larger working forces 
than during January. Trade machinery 
factories and stamped and enamel ware 
shops, also in Montreal, reported some 
expansion. The production of agricul- 
tural implements at Terrebonne and of 
hand tools at Rock Island showed very 
small change when compared with 


‘January. In Ontario the iron and steel 


industry showed improvement on ac- 
count of the resumption of work in the 
locomotive shops and of renewed ac- 
tivity in automobile factories. The im- 
provement in the latter was centered 
largely at Oshawa, Walkerville, Windsor 
and Ford, but there were also increases 
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‘in payroll at Chatham and St. Cath- 
arines. Agricultural implement manu- 
facturing at Brantford, Hamilton, 
Smith’s Falls and Toronto employed 
larger working forces than during 
January. Engine and boiler factories 
at Brantford and Galt were not so busy, 
but increased activity was indicated at 
Toronto. Foundries and machine shops 
at Brantford and Toronto. absorbed 
larger staffs. than during January, 
though at Oshawa there was a slight 
falling off in. employment. Practically 
no change in the situation was reported 
by manufacturers of small hardware at 
Brockville and Hamilton, while at In- 
gersoll the shops were somewhat busier. 
Heating appliance factories afforded 
considerably more employment at Lon- 
don, the plants which had been working 
at about half capacity reinstating prac- 
tically all their former employees. At 
Guelph heating appliance shops: were 
busier also, but. at Toronto a minor drop 
in personnel was indicated. _Manufac- 
turers of hand tools at Dundas reported 
practically the same staffs as in the 
preceding month, while at St. Catharines 
the situation was more favourable. 
Wrought iron pipe shops at Welland 
and cast iron pipe factories at Guelph 
were busier. The production of general 
plant machinery at Hamilton afforded 
more employment than during both 
December and January; at Toronto 
staffs remained stationary, while at Galt 
there was a decline in activity. Con- 
siderable contraction in employment 
was reported by structural iron and steel 
shops at Walkerville, but at Hamilton 
this industry showed improvement. Wire 
manufacturers at Hamilton reported 
curtailment of operations, affecting 
about 30 per cent of their staffs. Rail- 
road equipment. concerns in the same 
city were busier. Steel furnaces at 
Hamilton, on the other hand, reported 
smaller working forces than during the 
preceding month. Considerably more 
activity was indicated by manufacturers 
of railway ears and parts’ at Hamilton 
and Fort William; at Ottawa, however, 
there was a nominal decline in staffs. 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing at 
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Midland and Port Arthur showed some 
expansion, and an insignificant increase 
in employment occurred in the same in- 
dustry at Kingston. Forging mills at 
Oshawa and “Swansea were slightly 
busier during February than in Jan- 
uary. Trade machinery shops at Peter- 
boro reported a somewhat larger work- 
ing force than in the previous month. 
Further improvement in employment 
was indicated by sheet metal manu- 
facturers at Oshawa. Rolling mills at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Toronto reported 
a more favourable situation than during 
the preceding month, but they were not 
as yet working to full capacity. Stamped 
and enamel ware manufacturing at 
Toronto employed more workers than 
for several months. On the other hand, 
there was a slight falling off in the pro- 
duction of safes and vaults in the same 
city. Motor eyele and bicycle shops at 
Weston reported increased activity. The 
iron and steel industry generally in the 
Prairie provinces also showed expansion, 
due partly to the re-opening of the rail- 

way car shops. Operations at the rolling 
mills at Selkirk were suspended and 
structural iron and steel shops in Win- 
nipeg were rather less active. In British 
Columbia further improvement was re- 
corded in the iron and steel division. 
The shipyards at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria reported considerably larger statt's 
than for several months, although they 
were still working far below capacity. 


Very little change occurred in the 
volume of employment afforded in the 
mon-ferrous metal 


NON-FERROUS group during Febru- 


METAL ary, increases in some 
PRODUCTS cases offsetting con- 
tractions in others. 


Brass, bronze and copper factories in 
Montreal on the whole were busier, al- 
though minor fluctuations were indie- 
ated. Jewellery manufacturing at 
Montreal employed practically the 
same number of workers as during Jan- 
uary, while at. Sherbrooke there were 
reductions in payroll. Aluminum fac- 
tories as Shawinigan Falls maintained 
the same staffs. Further curtailment 
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of operations was reported in nickel re- 
fining at Deschenes, Que. Brass, bronze 
and copper factories at Hamilton and 
Sarnia were not as busy as in January. 
A minor drop in employment was re- 
ported in nickel refining at Copper 
Cliff, but at ort Colborne this industry 
was slightly more active. Aluminum 
manufacturing at Toronto showed im- 
provement. In British Columbia em- 
ployment in copper smelting and refin- 
ing eased off, particularly at Anyox. 


The leather industries during the 
month under review were rather dull, 
although considerable 
recovery from losses in 
employment reported at 
the end of December 
and during January oc- 
curred in some centres. Boot and shoe 
manufacturers in Montreal were, on the 
whole, decidedly busier, and at Quebec 
and St. Hyacinthe improvement in the 
situation was reported also. Tanneries 
at Toronto employed slightly larger 
working forces. At London and Kit- 
chener, however, smaller payrolls were 
inlicated, while at Newmarket and Osh- 
awa practically no changes occurred 
in tanneries. Boot and shoe manufac- 
turers at London, Galt, Perth and 
Toronto reported minor declines in 
activity. At Brampton, however, 
slight additions to staffs were in- 
dicated. The rubber trades, on the 
whole, were busier during February, 
owing partly to re-opening of sever- 
al large establishments, following 
temporary shutdowns. Footwear fac- 
tories at Granby showed decided 
improvement, but at Montreal and 
St. Jerome there were insignificant 
declines in employment. Tire man- 
ufacturing at Montreal also eased off 
slightly, but the production of rubber 
and elastic goods in the same city show- 
ed a minor increase. In Ontario, foot- 
wear factories at Guelph and Kitchener 
employed larger working forees than 
during January, but at Merritton less 
activity was indicated. Tire manufac- 
turing at Toronto and Kitchener show- 


LEATHER AND 
RUBBER 
PrRopucts 
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ed decided gains in employment, while 
at Guelph there was a reduction in 
staffs. Rubber and elastic factories at 
Toronto and Bowmanville were busier 
than during the preceding month. 


Continued expansion was reported in 
the volume of employment afforded in 
thus group during Feb- 


LUMBER ruary, the commence- 
PrRopvucts ment of seasonal activ- 

ity in sawmills affect- 
ing the situation favourably. The 


sawmills at Plaster Rock, N.B., re- 
ported practically the same payrolls 
as in January. In the province of 
Quebee rather small inereases in 
employment were reported in the saw- 
mills at St. Pacéme, Sayabec, Quebec 
City and Montreal. At Breakeyville 
and Port Etchemin lumber mill staffs 
remained -stationary. Furniture fac- 
tories at Beauharnois and Cowanville 
were slightly busier, but at Coaticook 
there was a minor decline in produc- 
tion. Wooden shipbuilding at Sorel 
was more active, the plants which were 
closed during January having re-open- 
ed in February. At Levis no change 
in employment occurred in the ship- 
yards. The production of matches at 
Hull absorbed a considerably larger 
number of workers. Slight improve- 
ment in the situation was recorded by 
Ontario firms in the lumber industry. 
The sawmills at Arnprior, Fort Fran- 
ees, Pembroke, Rockland and Keewatin, 
however, reported practically the same 
staffs as in January. Employment in 
box and other container factories at 
Byng Inlet, Pembroke and Toronto 
showed an increase in volume, though 
the gains were not particularly large. 
Furniture manufacturers at Brantford, 
Newmarket and Stratford were busier. 
Manufacturers for sporting goods at 
Toronto, on the other hand, employed 
a slightly smaller number of persons 
than in January. Carriage and wagon 
factories at Chatham and Orillia re- 
corded increased activity, particularly 
in the latter centre. Practically no 
change in staff was reported by manu- 
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facturers of washing machines and 
wringers at London. The sawmills at 
The Pas, Man., were hardly as busy as 
in J anuary. Considerable improve- 
ment in employment was indicated by 
sawmills in British Columbia, especial- 
ly at Fraser Mills and Vancouver. Ad- 
ditions to staffs on a smaller scale were 
registered also at Wardner. At Golden 
and Chemainus, on the other hand, re- 
duced activity was indicated, while the 
closing of a large mill at New West- 
minster affected employment in that 
centre adversely. Manufacturers of 
musical instruments, on the whole, re- 
ported static conditions. Staffs in 
gramophone factories in Montreal and 
piano and orgau factories in Toronto 
remained on the January level. 


Employment in this group showed a 
favourable movement during the month 
under review, increases 


PULP AND in some mills more than 
PAPER eounterbalanecing losses 
PRopvucts in others. The tenden- 

ey in the Maritime 


provinees, however, was slightly down- 
ward, there being contractions in staff 
in the pulp and paper mills at Liver- 
pool, N.S., and at Chatham and Bath- 
urst, N.B. At St. John, however, 
there was a slight increase in activity. 
Paper mills at Hull, Three Rivers, 
Donnaeona, Chicoutimi and Kenogami 
afforded less employment than in Jan- 
uary. On the other hand, at Shawinigan 
Falls, Cap Magdeleine, East Angus and 
La Tuque larger working forces were 
engaged in the paper mills. Employ- 
ment in this group in Ontario experien- 
ced an upward movement also. The 
paper mills at Coruwall, Ottawa, Stur- 
geon Falls, Thorold and Hawkesbury, 
however, were decidedly less fully em- 
ployed than in the preceding month. 
On the other hand, increased activity 
was evidenced at Sault Ste. Marie, Iro- 
quois Falls anl Smooth Rock Falls. The 
printing trades in Toronto also were 
busier. At Winnipeg, Man., however, 
printing shops remained rather quiet. 
At Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., and 
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Edmonton and Calgary, Alta., very lit- 
tle change in employment was reported 
by printers and publishers. In British 
Columbia, pulp and paper mills at 
Ocean Falls and Powell River employ- 
ed larger working forces than during 
December and January; at Port Alice 
staffs remained stationarv. . Printing 
shops in Vancouver and Victoria were 
very slightly busier. 


Continued recovery was evident in 
the textile industries during February. 
Employment in the cot- 
ton mills at Marysville, 
Milltown and St. John, 
N.B., showed a_ very 
slightly downward tendency. The cotton 
mills at Yarmouth, N.S., however, re- 
ported a minor increase in activity, 
while the hosiery and knitted ecods 
factories at Truro registered the same 
staffs as during the preceding month. 
In Quebec the situation was consider- 
ably more favourable than in January, 
improvement being reported in prac- 
tically all branches « of the industry. The 
production of women’s clothing in 
Montreal was in considerably greater 
volume than during the preceding 
month, and men’s garment factories 
were busier also. At Sherbrooke, Mont- 
morency Falls and Valleyfield cotton 
mills afforded slightly more employment, 
while at Three Rivers and Magog they 
were somewhat slacker. Staffs in thread 
factories in Montreal on the whole re- 
mained stationary, but at St. John’s there 
was a considerable in: ‘Tease in activity. 
The production of men’s furnishings at 
Montreal and St. John’s absorbed a. 
slightly larger number of workers than 
during January. Oil and waterproof 
clothing manufacturers in the former 
city showed a minor gain in employment. 
Corset factories in Quebec city also were 
busier. The production of hosiery and 
knitted goods at St. Hyacinthe employed 
rather more workers than in the pre- 
ceeding month. Woollen and silk mills 
in Sherbrooke reported practically the 
same staffs as in January. Felt factories 
at Lachute Mills showed greater activity. 
Textile manufacturers in Ontario again 


TEXTILE 
Propucts 


~ i a ee 
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indieated a considerable increase in the 
employment they afforded. Women’s 
garment factories in Toronto were de- 
eidedly busier, while men’s clothing 
mills reported practically the same 
staffs as in January. Men’s furnishings 
plants in Toronto also afforded more 
employment, and improvement was re- 
gistered by such~ establishments at 
Kitchener and Walkerville. The pro- 
duction of men’s clothing at Hamilton 
showed an increase, while the January 
level of employment was maintained at 
London. Hosiery and knitting mills in 
Toronto were on the whole rather slack- 


‘er than during the preceding month, 


although some firms reported additions 
to staffs. At Hamilton there were gen- 
eral increases in employment in knitting 
mills, and Brantford, Galt, Woodstock 
and Dunnville concerns also were busier. 
Woollen goods manufacturers at To- 
ronto, Preston and Peterborough main- 
tained practically the same staffs as in 
January. At Almonte production in 
the woollen mills eased off, while at 
Hespeler it showed a considerable in- 
crease. Cotton yarn and cloth mills at 
Hamilton, on the whole, were busier, and 
at Welland and Cornwall there were 
minor increases in personnel. Cordage 
manufacturmg at Brantford and Wel- 
land showed practically no change when 
compared with January. The produc- 
tion of bedding in ‘loronto showed 
further expansion. 


Employment for oil refiners in Mon- 
treal remained steady. At Sarnia, Ont., 
increased activity was 
indicated in petroleum 
product factories. There 
was also a slight in- 
crease in activity in that industry at 
Ioco, B.C., while at Dartmouth, N.S., 
production was somewhat curtailed. 
Practically no change in employment 
was reported by manufacturers of oxy- 
gen and acetylene gases at Welland, and 
of cynamid at Niagara Falls in Ontario. 
Baking powder factories at Toronto 
were considerably busier. Gas manu- 
facturing in the same city afforded sub- 


MINERAL 
PrRopucts 
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stantially the same volume of employ- 
ment as in January. 


There was a nominal increase in staffs 
in explosive plants in Montreal, and 
paint works in the same 
city were somewhat 
busier. The production 
of soap at Toronto de- 
clined to some extent. Factories making 
drugs and medicinal preparations at 
Walkerville reported a minor increase 
in activity. 


CHEMICAL 
PrRopucts 


On the whole this group showed some 
expansion in February, although fairly 
heavy declines occurred 
in some of its branches, 
At Montreal employ- 
ment in incandescent 
lamp factories showed a 
reduction, and glass factories in the same 
city were slacker. Cement mills at 
Montreal reported practically the same 
staffs as in January. The production 
of glass ware at Hamilton, Ont., remain- 
ed on the January level, but at Wallace- 
burg reductions in employment were 
recorded by glass manufacturers. There 
were also minor declines in staffs in 
glass factories in Toronto. Concerns 
producing cement at Port Colborne and 
Belleville were decidedly more active. 


Cuay, Guass 
AND STONE 
Propucts 


Electrical appliance factories in 
Montreal were considerably busier than 
during the preceding 
month. In Ontario this 
group also _ afforded 
more employment, par- 
ticularly at Hamilton, Stratford, St. 
Catharines and Toronto. In the last 
named centre, however, some apparatus 
concerns reported slightly less activity 
than in the preceding month. 


ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS 


Very little change in employment 
was registered by electric current con- 
cerns during the month 
under review. In Mon- 
treal and Quebee city 
staffs remained steady. 
Minor declines in employment occurred 
at Hamilton and Toronto. In Manitoba 


KLECTRIC 
CURRENT 
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electric current plants were slightly 
busier on the whole, although some 
firms in Winnipeg reported insignifi- 
eant declines in staff. At Vancouver, 
B.C., there was a decided increase in 
activity in this industry. 


The production of brooms and brush- 
es at St. John, N.B., afforded more em- 
ployment than during 
MiscELLANEOUS the preceding month. 
PRODUCTS In Ontario, slight in- 
creases in activity were 

also indicated by broom and_ brush 
manufacturers, mainly at Port Elgin 
and Toronto, while at Hamilton staffs 
remained steady. The production of 
window shades at Lachine, Que., was 
in slightly greater volume than in Jan- 
uary. Manufacturers of roofing ma- 
terials at Montreal reported smaller 
payrolls, as did also makers of surgical 
supplies. Photographic apparatus fac- 
tories in Toronto were considerably 
busier. Plumbers’ supplies manufac- 
turers at London reported the same 
volume of employment as in January. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, 
and Canadian National Railways re- 
ported a comparatively small increase 
in the employment afforded on rail- 
road construction, including mainten- 
ance of way. At the end of February 
they had over 800 more men on their 
staffs than at the end of the previous 
month, the increase being 
towards the latter part of the month. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway added 
about 200 persons to their staff; the 
Grand Trunk Railway increased their 
working force by slightly over 400 men, 
and the Canadian National Railways 
added approximately 180 workers. The 
largest increases occurred in Ontario 
and Quebec, although Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces 
also shared to some extent in the ex- 
pansion. 

The value of building permits issued 
in 56 cities during January amounted 
to $2,933,035, compared with $5,182,780 
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in December and $2,382.656 in Jan- 
uary, 1921. All provinces with the ex- 
ception of British Columbia reported 
reductions in activity in the former 
comparison. During February, smaller 
working forces than in January were 
reported by contractors, though fluec- 
tuations occurred in several cities. De- 
clines in employment were registered 
at ‘Halifax, N.S) In the, provyinee ot, 
Quebec, Montreal and Sherbrooke firms. 
reported reduced activity. In Ontario, 
contractors in Toronto and London em- 
ployed about the same working forces. 
as in January, while contractors in 
Hamilton, Kingston, New Liskeard and . 
Windsor were not so busy. Fort Wil- 
liam, on the other hand, reported more 
activity. At Winnipeg, declines in em- 
ployment in the building and construc- 
tion group were shown. Firms in Brit- 


ish Columbia also showed increased 


slackness. Highway construction in 
Ontario continued to release large num- 
bers of men. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings on the Canadian 
National Railways during February 
were $7,471,399 as compared with 
$6,695,480 in January. Information 
relative to the month of January, which 
was not available for insertion in the 
February issue of the LABour GAZETTE, 
shows that the’ gross earnings of the. 
Canadian Pacific Railway during Jan- 
uary were $11,337,975 as compared with 
$15,756.924 in December, and with 
with $14,465,430 in January, 1921. Con- 


-tractions were again recorded in the 


volume of employment afforded by the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk. and 
Canadian National Railways in oper- 
ation (including general offices, train- 
men, engine crews, station employees, 
sleeping, parlour and dining car em- 
ployees), a reduction of slightly over 
1,000 persons being registered. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway released ap- 
proximately 200 persons; the Grand 
Trunk employed about 150 fewer work- 
ers and the Canadian National let out 
more than 700 employees. The greater 
part of this decline was reported in the- 
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Prairie provinces, the situation in the 
other parts of the country remaining 
practically stationary. Increased ac- 
tivity was reported on street and elec- 
tric railways at Montreal, but at Quebec 
city the situation remained unchanged. 
Reductions in staffs occurred at Hamil- 
ton, Toronto and Ottawa. Winnipeg 
and Calgary also manifested a slight 
eontraction, while at Edmonton no 
change was indicated. Considerable 
expansion was reported at Vancouver, 
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but Victoria registered the same volume 
of employment as was shown in the 
previous month. 


Trade 


Retail trade was considerably slacker 
than in the preceding month, decreases 
in staff being reported by stores in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and other centres. Wholesale trade 
also continued to be less active, parti- 
cularly at Montreal and Winnipeg. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


——EE 


Proceedings for the Month of February, 1922, with Texts of Boards’ Reports 


During the month of February the 
Department received reports from two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) employers, members of 
the Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries, Ottawa 
Branch, and their employees, members 
of the Ottawa District Council of Car- 
penters and Joiners, and (2) employers, 
members of the Association of Canadian 
~ Building and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, and their employees, 
members of the Bricklayers Interna- 
tional Union No. 7. 

Five applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards. 


Applications Received 


During the month of February ap- 
plications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
gation were received as follows :— 

(1) From the employees of the Do- 
minion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany, Hamilton, ‘bemg linemen, 
eroundmen, ete., members of the Can- 
_adian Electrical Trades Union, Hamilton 

Branch. A Board was estblished com- 
posed as follows: Mr. J. M. Godfrey, 
K.C., Toronto, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. F. H. MeGuigan and 
de we © Donoonie, Loronto... Wir. 


O’Doneghue was appointed on the 
nomination of the employees concern- 
ed, but in the absence of a reeom- 
mendation from the employers Mr. Mc- 
Guigan was appointed by the Minister. 

(2) From the employees of the Do- 
minion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany and the Hamilton Street Railway 
Company respectively, members of 
Loeal 7C0, International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers, and Divisions 
107 and 876, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. It was at first 
thought that the question affecting 
these classes of workers might be dealt 
with by the Board already established 
to deal with those of the electrical 
workers. This could not be satisfac- 
torily arranged, however, and a 
separate Board was established com- 
posed as follows: Mr. J. M. Godfrey, 
K.C., Toronto, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. I’. H. MeGuigan, and 
Hred Bancroft, Toronto. Mr. Bancroft 
was nominated by the employees con- 
eerned, but in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the company Mr. Me- 
Guigan was appointed by the Minister. 

(3) Krom the employees of members 
of the Association of Canadian Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, Otta- 
wa Branch, the employees being mem- 
bers of the Ottawa District Council of 
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Carpenters and Joiners. The personnel 
of the Board established in this case 
and the text of the Board’s report ap- 
pear in present article. 


(4) From the employees of the Al- 
goma. Hastern Railway, Sudbury, 
Ontario, members of Division No. 
4, Railway Employees’, Department, 
American Federation of Labour. A 
Board was established, Mr. Fred Ban- 
croft, Toronto, being appointed a 
member on the recommendation of the 
employees concerned. At the close of 
the month the Board had not been 
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completed, as an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour visiting the locality 
was endeavouring to bring about an 
adjustment of the dispute through 
renewed negotiations between the 
parties concerned. 

(5) From the employees of members 
of the Association of Canadian Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, Otta- 
wa Branch, the employees being mem- 
bers «f the Bricklayers’ International 
Union No. 7. 'The personnel of the 
Board established in this case and the 
text of the Board’s report appear in 
the present article. 





Report of Board in Dispute between Employers, members of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain 
of their employees, being carpenters and joiners. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between employers, members of 
the Association of Canadian Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, and _ certain of 
their employees being members of the 
Ottawa Distrtict of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The Board was composed as 
follows: Mr. Charles Ogilvy, Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed on the joint re- 
commendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. J. 8. C. Adamson and J. 
V. McCaffrey, Ottawa, nominees of the 
employers and employees respectively. 
The report of the Board was unanim- 
ous and recommended a rate of seventy 
cents per hour, effective until May 1, 
1928, for the class of labour concerned, 
and that the Department of Labour 
should lend its good offices looking 
towards bringing about a settlement 
of this question, as well as other mat- 
ters which required further discussion 
before a satisfactory agreement could 
be reached. 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1907, and of a dispute between 
the Association of Canadian Build- 
ind and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, employers, and the 
Ottawa District Council of Car- 
penters and Joiners, employees. 


Ottawa, February 17, 1922. 
First Session—9.45 A. M., Feb. 15th. 


Present—The Chairman, Mr. Adam- 
son and Mr. McCaffrey. 


Mr. Adamson reviewed the situation 
from the employer’s point of view, en- 
deavoring to show that price of carpen- 
ter labour, on which the general scale 
of wages is based, must come down in 
order to induce any widespread revival 
of the building industry, which he stated 
at present to be quiet in the extreme. 
Mr. Adamson took a wide view of the 
problem showing that he has made a 
special study of it. 

Mr. McCaffrey spoke on behalf of the 
employees, the main points he made be- 
ing that, as prices of labour rose from 
the year 1917 as the price of living 
steadily rose (although not in propor- 
tion to living costs), it was but reason- 
able to ask that prices of labour should 
not fall more rapidly than prices of liv- 
ing, which he contended did not warrant 
at present the reduction in price of la- 
bour which was being offered. 


Second Session—2.00 P. M., Feb. 15th. 


Present—All Board members. 

Mr. Loomis was called, on behalf of 
the contractors, to speak on the subject 
from the investor’s standpoint. Mr. 
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Loomis endeavored to show and, in his | 


judgment, was convinced that money 
was being held back owing to building 
costs being too high. He holds the 
opinion that lower labour costs will so 
stimulate building that the employee or 
worker will, in the long run, earn more 
money than if the present rates remain 
in force. 

Mr. Martel on the other hand, who 
spoke from the worker’s point of view, 
was convinced that if prices of labour 
remained the same as last year, and he 
knew of no sufficient lowering in the 
eost of living to warrant the lower offer 
in wage, and the general public were in- 
formed that the prevailing rates were to 
remain in force, plenty of building 
would go on. Mr. C. R. Nichols, Presi- 
dent of the District Council of Carpen- 
ters, who attended the meetings through- 
out, fully coneurred in Mr. Martel’s 
view. 


Third Session—9.45 A. M., Feb. 16th. 


Mr. Noffke, an Ottawa architect, spoke 
on behalf of the contractors, stating 
that work was being held back owing to 
high labour costs. At the same time, he 
did not think that a small reduction in 
labour cost would stimulate building to 
any great extent; he thought a big drop 
was required to make any great improve- 
ment in building operations. 

Mr. Tom Moore spoke on behalf of the 
workers and reviewed the situation for 
some years back, producing many inter- 
esting figures bearing on the subject, all 
of which were carefully weighed by the 
Board. 

Mr. G. A. Crain also spoke at this ses- 
sion as a contractor from the contract- 
or’s point of view. In Mr. Crain’s de- 
cided opinion, the cut in wage offered 
was imperative; he considered that, as 
construction material had dropped to a 
very considerable extent, and the cost 
of living, as per statistics from the La- 
bour Department, had in the last year 
dropped 20 per cent, it was but reason- 
able that, locally, the wage scale should 
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come down. Mr. Crain tock a very fair 
view of the matter and clearly showed 
that the contractors regretted to have to 
make this offer, but said they did not see 
their way to do otherwise. 


Fourth Session—2.00 P. M.. Feb. 16th. 


Present—All Board members. 

Mr. Greene, of the General Supply 
Company, spoke on behalf of the con- 
tractors and bruught figures to prove 
that in 47 items used in construction of 
buildings there had been an average 
drop since 1921 of 27 1-3 per cent, 
which has since in many cases dropped 
still further, and at present probably 30 
to 88 1-8 per cent might be nearer the 
mark. It was Mr. Greene’s decided 
opinion also that, as living costs had to 
such an extent come down, some reason- 


able cut in the scale of wages was quite 
in order. 


Mr. Hugh Graham, of A. Garvock & 
Company, Contractors, Ottawa, spoke 
on several occasions and very greatly 
helped the prceeedings by his disposi- 
tion to be fair and considerate in every 
way. 

To sum up— 


The Board and the various witnesses 
called reviewed the whole matter from 
every angle and in all its bearings in 
their endeavour to come to a just con- 
clusion. A most fair spirit was shown 
throughout by one and all, the econtract- 
ors making it quite clear that there was 
no disposition whatever on their part to 
do anything but try to solve a very test- 
ing and trying condition existing in 
their line at the present time, the work- 
ers also proving beyond question that 
their desire was not to take any advan- 
tage of their employers, but rather get 
the best possible settlement under exist- 
ing conditions. 


Fifth Session—9.45 A. M., Feb. 17th. 


Present—All Board members. 
At this meeting the Board, after again 
carefully deliberating over certain 
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points, unanimously agreed to a com- 
promise, making the scale of wage seven- 
ty cents per hour until May Ist., 1923. 


The Board further recommended 


unanimously that the Minister of La- 


bour use his good office to get both par- 
ties to this dispute together, to try to 
settle some other matters which are still 
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open and require discussion, with a view 
to final and satisfactory agreement. 


(Signed) CHARLES OgILvy, 
Chairman. 
J.S. C. ADAMSON, 
* (On behalf of Employers. ) 
J. V. McCarrrey, 
(On behalf of Employees. ) 


Report of Board in dispute between Fmvloyers, members of the Association of 
Building and Construction Industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain of 


their employees, being bricklayers. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between employers, members of 
the Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries, Ottawa 
Branch, and their employees, members 
of the Bricklayers’ International Union 
No. 7. The Board was composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. John McJanet, Ottawa, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint reeommend- 
ation of the other two members, Messrs. 
Hugh Graham and Charles G. Hanger, 
Ottawa, nominees of the employers and 
employees respectively. The report of 
the Board was unanimous and made 
certain recommendations concerning a 
means of settlement of the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construc- 
tion Industries, Ottawa branch, em- 
ployers, and the Bricklayers’ In- 
ternational Union No. 7, employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Sir :— 
The Board of Conciliation and In- 


vestigation appointed by you to deal . 


with the wage-rate dispute between the 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Association and the Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union No. 7 beg to submit to 
you their Report. yi 


The bricklayers demanded $1.00 per 
hour, and the contractors offered 80 
cents per hour, the present wage rate 
being $0 cents an hour. 


The Board have unanimously agreed 
to a rate of 85 cents an hour from May 
Ist, 1922 to May Ist, 1928. 

Many things have contributed to 
make this most desirous and unanimous 
settlement possible in such a compara- 
tively short time. Among these we may 
mention one of two. 


Last year’s unfortunate tie-up and 
delay in building operations led some of 
the leading contractors and bricklayers 
to come together and consider the whole 
situation. They determined that an 
effort should be made to have all wage 
disputes settled before May Ist, so that 
building could begin as soon as the 
season opened, and continue without in- 
terruption. Your own ideas along the 
same line and your hearty and sympa- 
thetic co-operation have greatly assist- 
ed. The interests of the public, as well 
as their own, were in their minds and 
they realized that a mutually considerate 
and fair spirit begets public confidence, 
and induces work. 


One other rather unique thing may 
be mentioned. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
G. B. Greene called a conference be- 
tween delegates from all the Unions in 
the city and a general meeting of all 
the contractors. At this conference a 
free, earnest and thorough discussion 
took place and the sensible and satisfy- 
ing conelusion was reached that  co- 
operation and not antagonism was in 
the best interests of all concerned. 

As to the work of the Board in this 
matter, it may be stated that the gentle- 
men who spoke for the contractors, as 
well as those who spoke for the brick- 


layers, presented their case most ably, 
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earnestly and considerately. No per- 
sonalities were indulged in, and such a 
feeling of fairness was shown that the 
public may rest assured that things are 
moving in the right direction, and 
should the contractors and the remain- 
ing trades be able to reach a similar 
amicable settlement, this city should ex- 
perience a very fine building season this 
year. 


For the contractors Mr. Hugh J. 
Graham pointed out that they stcod be- 
tween the public and the bricklayers, 
that it did not benefit them to reduce 
wages as they worked on a percentage 
of cost, and that good feeling existing 
between employer and employee was 
most desirable. He also showed that, 
as there was a reduction in the cost of 
material and the cost of living, there 
should also be a proper reduction in 
wages to stabilize the building industry 
and satisfy the public. 

Mr. A. C. Ross, in a very able address, 
pointed out among many other things 
that the contractor really does not pay 
the men, that he is only a medium be- 
tween the worker and the public, and 
that united effort should be made to put 
things on such a basis as will induce the 
investing public to build. 


Mr. J. 8. C. Adamson stated that cost 
of living was not the only basis 
of consideration, that there are other 
things that count, that a man builds a 
house for shelter and part of his capital, 
that it is desirable to stimulate building 


activity, that continuity is required and | 


that it is necessary to show investors that 
profit may be made in building. 


Mr. G. A. Crain dealt considerately 
with the question of efficiency, empha- 
sized the fact that the public are the 
true arbitrators, and that, they must be 
satisfied before they will go ahead. He 
also held that as there was a reduction 
in the cost of living and also of ma- 
teriral there should be a proper reduc- 
tion in wages. 

For the bricklayers Mr. C. G. Hanger 
displayed a fine spirit, and ably and 
most earnestly spoke in behalf of the 
employee, pointing out that the labourer 
had only his labour to sell, that rents 
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were high and that it was a struggle 
for the workingman to maintain a 
decent standard of living for himself 
and his family. 

Mr. EK. Schroeter ably defended the 
bricklayers from a great deal of the 
inefficiency charged against them, show- 
ing that plain walls were not common in 
most buildings now and hence the num- 
ber of bricks laid per day was smaller. 

Mr. Alexander McNabb spoke of the 
difficult position of many bricklayers, 
pleaded for a respectable standard of 
living for the workman and his family, 
and drew a comparison between the 
bricklayer and some other tradesmen. 

Mr. R. Hooper in an able, practical 
and earnest address, laid emphasis on 
steady honest labour, and reasonably 
inexpensive living, and the desirability 
of a workman, having a home of his own. 
He also spoke of the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the wage rate for stonecutters. 

Mr. G. B. Greene kindly gave the 
Board his impressions of the conference 
already referred to in this report. He 
clearly showed the value of conference 
in removing friction and misunderstand- 
ing and establishing a feeling of good 
will and co-operation. 

Mr. Loomis showed that, in his 
opinion, money would likely be invested 
in building if the cost were lower and 
that a stimulation of the building in- 
dustry would be of great benefit to all. 

In econelusion it may truly be said 
that it is an excellent thing for con- 
tractors and employees to meet in con- 
ference to settle their disputes. 

We feel that this Board has not met 
in vain, that we have accomplished 
something of value, and that if other 
trades can follow the example of the 


earpenters, bricklayers and stonecutters, 


the public will feel assured and a great 
stimulus will be given to building acti- 
vities, and employment and prosperity 
will be the happy lot of many workmen. 

Our hearty thanks are due to the 
kindly consideration of the newspapers 


of the city. 
(Signed) J. McJANzT, 
Hueu J. GRAHAM, 


C. G. HANGER. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1922. 





IGHT strikes, involving 850 work- 
people, were reported as having 
commenced during February. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 25 strikes, involving 
2,431 workpeople and an _ estimated 
total time loss of 63,590 working days, 
as compared with 23 strikes, involving 
3,307 employees and 76,070 working 
days in January, and 22 strikes, involv- 
ing 2,624 workpeople and 23,547 work- 
ing days in February 1921. The time 
loss oceasioned by the eight strikes 
which began in February was 9,350 
working days, while a loss of 54,240 
days is charged to the 17 
strikes which commenced prior to 
February. Two of the strikes commen- 
cing in February and two commencing 


working 


prior to February terminated dur- 
ing the month, leaving the follow- 
ing 21 strikes, affecting 2,047 work- 


people on record on February 28; 
two strikes of miners in the Drum- 
heller coal district; employees of 


the steel and coal companies, Syd- 


ney, N.S.; gauge men, Sydney; sheet 
metal workers, Toronto; garment work- 
ers, Montreal; tailors, Charlottetown; 
garment workers, Hamilton; garment 
workers, Montreal; waiters, Toronto; 
compositors, Montreal; vompositors, 
etc., Vancouver; photo engravers, Mon- 
treal; photo engravers, Ottawa, print- 
ers, Montreal; printers, Ottawa, print- 
ers, Toronto; printers, Winnipeg ; print- 
ers, bookbinders and pressmen, Halifax ; 
typesetters, pressmen and bookbindres, 
Hamilton; compositors, Quebec. 


A dispute between stove mounters 
and metal polishers and an employer 
occurred at Sackville, N.B., on March 
15, 1921, owing to the refusal of the 
employer to operate a ‘‘closed shop.”’ 
It had been reported by the employer 
that no loss of time resulted, as a new 
staff had been taken on. It has, how- 
ever, been recently reported by the 
union that this dispute is still in ex- 


istence. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of the 
disputes by industries in the order in 
which they appear in the statistical ta- 
ble. <A brief summary is given of the 
more important strikes. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, Erc.—In addition to a strike 
at the collieries of the Callie Coal Com- 
pany Limited, another strike occurred 


in the Drum*eller district, when 230 
mine workers struck on February 22 
in protest against a reduction in the 
contract wage rates, which went into 
effect at Monarch Mine of the North 
American Collieries Limited. While the 
former strike, which commenced on De- 
cember 22, remained unterminated at 
the end of the month, the firm claimed 
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to be operating at close to normal ¢ca- 
pacity. 


As regards the second strike, the eom- 
pany reported that owing to conditions 
as its colliery it could not operate if the 
reduced selling price of lump coal was 
not attended by a reduction in the rates 
paid to contract miners. The employ- 
ees’s local claimed that by accepting a 
reduction in contract rates, the position 
of the miners would be ‘‘seriously pre- 
judiced’’ when the new contract with 
the operators came up for discussion. 
This strike was also unterminated at 
the end of the month. 


PrInTING AND PusiisHina. — Eleven 
strikes involving 1,126 emnlovees with 
an estimated time loss of 41,864 working 
days took place in this group during the 
month. Both parties were still divided 
over the issue of the 44-hour week. 
Strikes were still in effect. in Halifax, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. An addition- 
al strike occurred during the month 
when the printing trades at Quebec went 
on strike on February 15. The em- 
ployees demanded a 44-hour week and 
increased wages. For a short time the 
proceedings of the Quebec Legislature 
were hampered by the strike, but the 
union representatives decided that the 
strikers might resume work on exclusive- 
ly parliamentary printing. About 160 
employees were involved and the strike 
remained unterminated. 


CLOTHING.—This group sustained the 
second greatest time loss for the month, 
the approximate time loss being 8,485 
working days, resulting from five strikes 
which involved 425 employees. One 
strike, which commenced in November 
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and involved 200 garment workers in 
Montreal, terminated on February 27. 
There were two strikes of 25 garment 
workers in Montreal which commenced 
during the month and were untermin- 
ated. . 


TEXTILES.—Textile workers at Paris, 
Ont., struck against a proposed redue- 
tion in wages. The strike commenced 


on February 6 and was terminated on 


February 18, the employees accepting 
a 10 per cent reduction. 


LuMBERING.—One hundred and fifty 
loggers at Merritt, B.C., struck on Feb- 
ruary 6 in support of demands for an 
eight-hour day and a minimum wage. 
The strike was called off on February 
16, the employees resuming work on 
the former schedule of a 10-hour day. 


BuILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. — The 
sheet metal workers were the only trade 
that still remained on strike at the end 
of the month in connection with the 
building trades strike in Toronto, which 
commenced on January 2 and involved 
plasterers, plasterers’ labourers and 
sheet metal workers. The plasterers 
settled on the basis of their former rate 
of $1.00 per hour. The reduction pro- 
posed was 10 per cent. 


MIscELLANEOUsS. — A strike of 50 
waiters in a Toronto hotel occurred on 
February 27 in protest against the em- 
ployment of waitresses. 


Four employees of a theatre at Wind- 
sor, Ont., went on strike following 
their refusal to accept a wage reduction. 
This dispute is referred to in detail 
elsewhere in this issue in connection 
with the issuing of an injunction against 
picketing. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1922. 














No. of |Time loss 
omp’oy- | in work- 

Industry or Occupation Particulars ees ing days 
affected 











S‘rikes commencing prior to February, 1922. 


MIN®s, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, F 
CLAY Propucts, Etc.— 
Coal miners. Drumheller, Alta....... S‘ommenced December 22. Against a reduction in 100 2,400 


wages. Unterminated. 


Coal miners, Sydney, N.S........... Sommenced January 14. Alleged refusal to perform 
allotted work. Terminated January 17. 
METALS, MACHINERY, AND Con- 


VEYANC"™S.— 

Employees of steel and coal com-| Sommeneed November 22, 1920. For increased wages 150 3,600 

panies, Sydney. "Nor ee es ees and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 

Gauge men, Sydney, N.S............ Semmeneed June 9. In symvathy with employees of 16 384 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING.— the stecl and coal comnanies. Unterminated. 

Compositors, Montreal, Que......... Sommenced June 14. .Objection of men to perform 25 600 
work that came from shop where strike existed. 
Untcrminated. 

Composifors, etc., Vancouver, B.C...| Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour 40 960 
week. Unterminated. 

Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont...... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour 12 248 
week. Unterminated. 

Printers;yMontreal, | Que#e occ. soc. Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 370 8,880 
week. Unterminated. 

erIMLerS VOLLAWa MOD ts mosh Mul Cominenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 165 3,960 
week. Unterminated. : 

Printers. | oronto, HOntydackas sos. Commenced June 1. . For increased wages and 44-hour 141 20,184. 
week. Unterminated. 

Photo engravcrs, Montreal, Que..... Commenccd May 2. .For shorter hours. Untermin- 380 720 
ated. 

Printers, Winnipeg, Man............. Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following refusal 131 3,144 
of employers to renew agreement. Unterminated. 

Printers, bookbinders, pressmen,! Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated. 42 1,008 


OUC! gibt a Die Box a INES oe ag a i ay 


























Typesetters, pressmen and book-|! Sommenced May 1. Alleged violation of agreement 10 240 
binders; #Hamilton. Onte sce: by emp'oyers. Unterminated. 
Linotype operators, ete., Garden-| Sommenccd January 7. Disagreement over union ‘ 
1231 CRORE ETC REMIGT, «5 Stes I ge ee Aa Pa Vs status of the employces. Information received in- 
CLOTHING.— dicatcs conditions no longer affected. 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que....| Jummenced November 9. Against a reduction in 200 4,400 
wegcs and other working conditions. Settled ‘by 
f negotiations. Work resumed February 27.” 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que.... Jommenccd December 19. Against increase in working 90 2,160 
hours and employment of non-unionists. Untermin- 
ated. 
Tailors, Charlottetown. P.F.1....... ‘tommenced January 16. Against a reduction in wages. 50 1,200 
Foops, Liquors AND ToBacco.—| Unterminated. 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C....... ‘Sommenced May 31. Alleged violation of agreement 5 
by employers. Information received indicates con- 
LEATHER.— Utions no longer affected. 
| Jommenced April 26. Against reduction in wages. 9 152 
Shoemakers, Toronto, Ont.......... Terminated February 22. 
Mines, SMrLTrRS, QUARRIES Strikes commencing during February, 1922 
+ ee! mae ’ p) , 
CLAY Propucts, Erco.— 
Coal miners. Drumhellrr. Alta......|Commenced February 22. In protest against reduc- 230 1,380 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING.— tion in contract mining rates. Unterminated 
Compositors, Quebec, Que........... Jommenced Fcbruary 23. In protest against an 160 1,920 
CLOTHING.— the 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Garment workers, Hamilton, Ont....| Commenced February 23. In protest against an 25 125 
alleged reduction in wages. Unterminated. 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que....| Sommenced February 17. In protest against a change 60 600 
TEXTILES.— in working conditions. Unterminated. 
ITAL TOLS uO eT Se CNG. eee eee ae Sommenced February 6. In’ protest against a pro- 25 275 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION.— posed reduction of wages. Terminatcd February 18. 
NN os j j y 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, Ont, |Comm need January 2. Against a reduction in wages. 150 3,600 
LUMBERING.— Unt e*minated. 
Loggers. Merritt, ; Ba... od smonady Sommencecd February 6. For inereased wages and 150 1,350 
an 8-hour day. Settled by 15 negotiations; work 
MISCELLANEOUS.— rosumcd February 15. 
WV AILENS uD OFOMEOn. Oulbnn.siessieeeece. Sommenced February 27. In protest against allegec¢ 50 100 


objection to employment of waitresses. Untermin- 
ote, . 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 1921 


DURING the year 1921, there was a 

considerable reduction both in the 
number of strikes and in the number of 
employees involved as compared with 
any year since 1916. As compared with 
1920, however, the time loss was slight- 
ly greater. A feature of the year was 
the number of strikes in the printing 
trades for the 44-hour week. Many of 
these strikes were unterminated at the 
end of the year. 


There were 145 strikes and lockouts 
during the calendar year. Of this num- 
ber, seven were carried over from 1920, 
making a net total of 138 strikes com- 
menecing in 1921. The number of em- 
ployees involved in the 145 disputes 
was 22, 930 and the total time loss was 
estimated at 956,461 working days. 
This is ascertained by multiplying the 
number of men directly affected 
through a strike or lockout by the num- 
ber of working days they are so affect- 
ed during the time the firm or estab- 
lishment is involved. 


A strike or lockout, counted as such 
by the Department of Labour, is a ces- 
sation of work involving six or more 
employees and of not less than forty- 
eight hours duration. Unless a dispute 
corresponds to this definition it is not 
classified as a strike or a lockout, and 
is not included in the officially pub- 
lished statistics, although a record of 
it is kept by the Department. During 
1921 there were 22 such unclassified 
disputes involving 1,486 employees and 
a time loss of 2,020 working days. 


In only 3.4 per cent of the strikes, 
1,000 or more employees were involved, 


and in 67.6 per cent of the strikes less 
than 100 employees were involved. A 
large proportion of the strikes were of 
brief duration, 48.6 per cent termin- 
ating within 15 days. Slightly over 30 
per cent of the strikes exceeded 30 days 
duration. In respect to time loss, 22.5 
per cent of the disputes resulted in a 
loss of less than 500 working days each. 
In 49.7 per cent of the disputes, the 
resulting time loss was less than 1,000 
working days each. There was only 
one strike which resulted in a time loss 
exceeding 100,000 working days. 


There were several prominent strikes 
which contributed largely to the total 
time loss. Amoug these were: a strike 
of the building trades at Ottawa from 
May 2 to July 13, involving 1,400 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 59,720 work- 
ing days; a strike of pulp and paper 
mill workers at Sault Ste. Marie from 
May 11 to July 4, involving 2,000 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 90,000 work- 
ing days; a strike of printers in Mon- 
treal (unterminated) involving 450 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 63,140 work- 
ing days; and a strike of printers in 
Toronto (unterminated) involving 825 
employees and a time loss of 147,734 
working days. 


An analysis of the strike situation 
for the year in each province indicated 
that Ontario was affected to a greater 
degree than any other province. In 
Ontario ,the year’s summary showed 
58 strikes (36.6 per cent of the total) 
involving 10,800 workpeople (47.1 per 
cent of all those involved in strikes) 
and an estimated time loss of 521,210 
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working days (54.5 per cent of the 
total). Quebec was second with 25 
disputes, involving 5,511 employees and 
a time loss of 236,124 working days. 
British Columbia ranked third in the 
number of strikes and the number of 
employees involved, having 18 strikes 
involving 2,298 employees, but Nova 
Scotia had the third greatest time loss 
with a total of 67,737 working days. 


The months of May and June being 
the period of renewal of many con- 
tracts, or making the peak of the year’s 
building and construction activities, a 
large proportion of the strikes and dis- 
putes as a rule occurred in these 
months. The year 1921 was marked by 
an unusually large number of strikes 
in the building trades, prolonged to an 
unusual degree and therefore causing 
a considerable time loss during the 
balance of the year. The number of 
strikes beginning in May was 38, of 
which 18 were in the building trades. 
The time loss in working days during 
May and following months due to these 
38 strikes was 324,699. The month in 
which the smallest number of strikes 
commenced was October, there being 
only one, which began two days before 
the end of the month, involving only 
31 employees and a time loss of 186 
working days during the time of its ex- 
istence. Several of the strikes beginning 
in May were in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, but these were settled about the 
middle of July. A large number of the 
strikes in the printing trades also be- 
gan in May, but a large proportion of 
the strikes beginning in June were also 
in the printing trades, and as these dis- 
putes were in many cases unterminated 
at the end of the year, the time loss in 
working days was great. The time loss 
during the year for the 20 strikes be- 
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ginning in June was 216,184, or about 
two-thirds of that for the 38 strikes 
commencing in May. 


The class of industry most affected 
by strikes depends upon the unit of 
measurement used. Basing a compar- 
ison by time loss alone, the printing and 


publishing group sustained the great- 


est time loss with 317,934 working days 
lost, or 83.8 per cent of the total time 
loss for the year. The pulp and paper 
trade was second with a time loss of 
201,346 working days or 21 per cent of 
the total, and the building and con- 
struction group was third, losing 
153,372 working days. When, how- 
ever, the unit of measurement. used is 
the number of employees involved, the 
disturbance to industry through strikes 
was greatest during the year in the 
pulp and paper group with 4,257 em- 
ployees involved. The building and 
construction trades were next with 
4,001 employees involved, and the cloth- 
ing group third with 3,038 employees 
involved. The greatest number of 
strikes resulted in the building and 
construction trades which sustained 36 
strikes; the metals, machinery and con- 
veyances group was second with 19 
strikes; and printing and publishing 
third with 16 strikes. 


Classified by causes 115 of the 145 
strikes recorded, or 79.5 per cent of 
the total, involved wages. Of this num- 
ber, 87 strikes, or 60 per cent, were in 
protest against wage reductions. There 
were 9 strikes for increased wages, 8 
strikes for increased wages and shorter 
hours and 11 strikes for increased 
wages and other changes. In 6 strikes 
the cause was solely for a reduction in 
the number of working hours, and 3 
strikes were for union recognition. 
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The record shows that 69 strikes 
terminated in favour of the employers 
and 21 in favour of the employees; 36 
strikes were settled by compromise, 
while 19 were indefinite or untermin- 
ated. 
employees as the unit of measurement, 
the figures show that 13,038 employees 
were concerned in strikes that termin- 
ated unfavourably to them, while 1,817 
employees were involved in strikes 
which terminated in their favour. There 
were 3,463 employees involved in 
strikes which were settled by com- 
promises and 4,612 employees in strikes 
which remained unterminated at the 
end of the year, or were indefinite in 
result. 

As regards methods of settlement, 60 
strikes terminated as a result of direct 
negotiations between the parties in dis- 
pute; 18 terminated through efforts of 
conciliation or mediation, which were 
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instituted in most cases through the 
Department of Labour; and 15 by ar- 
bitration. In 19 strikes the employees 
resumed work on their employers’ 
terms, and in 12 strikes the strikers 
were replaced by other workers. 

In addition to the strikes which re- 
mained unterminated at the end of the 
year, and which involved a time loss, 
there were three disputes In which ac- 
cording to information received, time 
loss had ceased to be a factor, but 
which the unions concerned reported 
as still being in existence. These were 
upholsterers in Toronto, cigar makers 
in Vancouver, and stone mounters and 
metal polishers in Sackville, N.B. 

The accompanying tables give in 
statistical form particulars of the trade 
disputes in Canada during 1921 with a 
summary of the record for the past 21 
years. 






































Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year. 
Year. 
In existence | Beginning in| Employers - : Employees Time loss in 
in the year the year involved involved working days 

ROOT eek ete sos stebbeiaie xs ss 104 104 273 28,086 632,302 
OOF Bio © ature ais Birsink + «| 121 121 420 12,264 120,940 
Ds, exch God Lhe tetas ketch Er aiislioine 146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
ROM Ie eine, a’, ess, asl SEN ae aha 99 99 575 16,482 265,004 
BOCCONI voce een face ca 89 88 437 16,223 217,244 
OO Owes Vaca. ~ OITA Bette 141 141 1,015 26,059 359,797 
OO itr eo etic: bie satbrekce ee ses 149 144 825 36,224 621,962 
ABR ect uias ts Uekaeh 68 65 175 25,293 708,285 
EPR ee a eae tg ak a a oh ae | 69 69 397 L732 871,845 
OLE TAD ae tee ae ee ee 84 82 1,335 21,280 718,635 
LES DOM Gas Cea een Geet | 99 96 475 30,09-4 2,046,650 
OR PE ih ion ME ED ook s x 150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
Ose yates he Stare ere Sateweuel aabes 6! 113 106 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
PUL Let Hobcnte dt Wca~nirer cothieie mene brats 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
DO se uss aries Micra ue warba oie! 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
ROL Diet) eek elie ie ess oh seh 75 74 271 21 L37, 208,277 
POD eda story) « Bisel s cs ob ss | 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
DO DSR. vices Mae ceo bee ‘ 196 191 766 68,489 763,341 
Ee sa 5 at x lg Pes ob es 298 290 1,923 138.988 3,942,189 
AIAN Coe cake aoe ote Rares Si | 285 272 14273 52,150 885,754 
ASAD AR oa bis SWE EB 0h c 2 | 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 

TLotabers pevivi vier cs 2,666 2,593 | 15,003 729,277 18,604,254 
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TABLE II.—INDUSIRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED. 











Number 






















































































Disputes Time loss 
involved 
Number of employees involved 
Number | of total | Employees | Watys = | of total 
2,500 and WE WOES se ie eine tans we $e PAS h ie. dette auelb tab aliiae Sele ASE 
1,500 employees to 2,500.... 2 1.4 3,500 109,500 11.5 
1,000 employees to 1,500.... 3 2.0 3,600 107,920 11.3 
500 employees to 1,000..... i 4.9 4,122 222,412 23.2 
250 employees to 500...... 15 10.3 5,293 224,524 ATL 
100 employees to 250...... 20 13.8 2,978 163,799 (ee: 
50 employees to 100...... 25 173g 1,769 69,622 3.8 
25 employees to 50....... 31 21.4 1,059 35,773 2.4 
Under 25 employees......... 42 29.0 609 22,911 23.5 
POAT RL ee 145 100.0 22,930 956,461 100.0 
TABLE III.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY TIME LOSS. 
| Disputes Number Time loss 
| involved 
Number of working days lost } 4 
Numb P ent Ap i se t 
Tog of taped,’ ly Maan al GieiLaagaen el maetie ad 
Over’ 100,000 daysyaier eo" 1 7 825 147,734 15.5 
50,000 and under 100,000 days 3 2.0 3,850 212,860 22.2 
25,000 and under 50,000 days 6 4.2 2,916 201,246 21.0 
10,000 and under 25,000 days. 12 8.2 5,701 197,859 20.7 
5,00U and under 10,000 days 10 6.9 1,610 81,788 8.6 
2,500 and under 5,000 days 14 9.7 1,950 49,071 5.1 
1,500 and under 2,500 days 12 8.2 1,396 21,660 2.2 
1,000 and under 1,500 days. 4 9.7 2,107 16,798 Ls 
500 and under’ 1,000 days 25 17.2 1,308 17,984 1.9 
250 and under 500 days 12 8.2 405 4,731 5 
100 and under 250 days 26 18.0 cewe 4,286 Oo 
AWG erewOU. days ieee Tee 9 6.3 108 co ee Pee ee. a 
Time loss unknown......... it et OT RAEN A eww AN Eek oe Oe Acie 
OVAL Ae sigs PEP Wig) ohh | 145 100 22,930 956,461 | 100 
TABLE IV.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY DURATION. 
Disputes ee Time loss 
Period wf duration 
Number | Perot | mpiovees | Working | Ber cet 
Tavs Or Less WL hes 2 o's dg, Ligs 2,269 6,162 7 
SironPOtdiys |... OCr Wh... 6)... 26 18.0 2,232 15,590 Ld 
LO TSS days” .., Weta... 20 | 15.8 3,153 40,563 4.2 
LS Pon. 20kdays |.) BRO ELL 2a 10 6.9 1,559 24,184 2.6 
LO Ow Paya. ALE. . 6) yp 12 8.2 1,753 42,634 4.4 
OverepUtilays: >. ObBj/en.. 6.» 44 30.3 7,910 411,297 43.0 
Indefinite or unterminated. 16 | 11.0 4,054 416,031 43.4 
OLA ai Mo ayte tan aeie ote ois 145 100 22,930 956,461 100 
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TABLE V.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY PROWNCES. 
Bapecs Number Time loss 
; involved 
Province. 
Pe t i 
Number | GPiStal | mptoyees | Working | Per cont 
ENON POC OLE ses ke ss hs wee bc 11 (5) 1,540 67,737 7.8 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 7 9 TO Sr ee Skee cae year 
New (Brunswicks.. ...02.;. 10 6.9 1,230 60,453 6.4 
COCO Gidatet cod evesstae eto ee sc 0 oto 25 17.2 5,011 236,124 24.7 
WAU AL Otaa ee peti. . c lee ek | 53 36.6 10,890 | 521,210 504.5 
hc BETES HAY 617 Bl eg 6 4.2 534 21,967 2.3 
® Saskatchewan scacss.see ss 9 6.3 259 3,675 4 
Ribertaen st feh soo. Pe 11 7.5 729 6,435 *7 
british Columbia. ...0s..« ss 18 12.4 2,298 38,147 4 4) 
POA et or ee ee ee 145 100 22,930 956,461 100 





TABLE VI.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY INDUSTRIES. 


iid i fie oo ae xe a1). Lo. Le See eee 


Industry 


oeoeeeoer eevee eeeveovee 


MEM OP ING oo ig) eae «nace nes 
Mines, Smelters, Quarries, 
Clay Products, ete........ 
Railway, Canal and Harbour 
COOMBE UIUCLION oak Ge be Bas 
Building and Construction... 
Metals, Machinery and Con- 
MOV ANCOR “Tvo, tases cat ee 
Mroodworking® ..c4-. ie. i ds 


Pulp and 


PR POl soars dre hare 


Printing and Publishing ... 


Clothing 
Textiles . 


eoocee eee eee e eee oven 


oeee e oo * ee ee ee eee 


Foods, Liquors and Tobacco 


Leather . 


eeeeoecweseeereeoeos eee 


Transportation:— 


Electric Railway Service. || 


Waviration <0. . Foes oe so 


Miscellaneous Transport. . || 


Municipal 


Miscellaneous ............. 


Employment..... 


se ec ee eee ees eee oe eve 














Disputes 
Pe 18 
as of “total 
1 ys 
+) 3.4 
13 9.0 
1 7 
36 24.8 
19 13.1 
5 3.4 
8 5.5 
16 11.0 
13 9.0 
1 a § 
7 4.9 
5 "S.4 
2 1.4 
3 2.0 
2 1.4 
2 1.4 
6 4.2 
145 190 














Numb i 
ed Time loss 
Employees bs tek aries 
100 1,400 1 
716 9,516 1.9 
2,094 27,881 3.0 
25 200 — 0 
4,004 153,372 16.0 
1,105 65,657 6.9 
132. 3,076 4 
4,257 201,346 21.0 
2,613 ° | 317,934 33.3 
3,033 66,960 7.0 
26 676 0 
2,452 67,405 ce 
487 17,879 1.9 
305 11,900 1.3 
359 6,556 ¥ 
190 605 .0 
300 1,500 i 
732 2,598 -3 
22.930 956 461 189 
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4 TABLE VIII.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY METHODS OF SETTLEMENT 
Negotiations Conciliation Reference to Returned to work 
between the or Arbitration Bosrd under on emp!oyers’ 
parties mediation I. D. I. Act terms 
Industry or ‘on | O80 Ce Soe ik on ss S = Me” ioe 
occupation He ss HS aS 8 Le 8 °3e =a oes 
o Leal Leal ra ae) 5 > — 
2a | £69 | 28 | Saco] 82 | 85 | 25 | 259 | 3B | 889 
Ses Fas EB Fee | 82 | fee Ea Moe ce bat | See 
G 3U SOR aye) Son 50 530-5 sd Bg 5°C Bes 
ne A nee Ai Zi Zi Z as A a 
BEY SS Tie ara RON OR cheers eee tay cece loa bete covers BR call cs vencucere.sysilhe ton cel tC RVAN eccaceMS cots cil Mtn obec alievesa td ota ore dhe lala Ao ehew nk. 1 100 
HELIN DEVIN Gn cone oe 1 UESLUD? pall Soper ere SEE | co at sR ne gj Ne, ARO ea I, SEE 206 
Mines, smeiters; quer- 
ries, clay products, 
tess Miabee 5 9 1,626 2 281 1 SVS Veen ae ee 2 ete, Hee es 
Railway, canal and { 
FAT OUI CONSE EUG UO Ia save os asec Ores hae os | ys chao eiallci teres 3 olde De ZO A eteters os ou liners trays lin wo ea cee eee 
Building and con- . , 
StTHecnon ee... oe. 19 1,184 8 2,110 4 GSR es Saree Se ears uh 17 
Metals, machinery and! - 
conveyanccs......... 12 PALL GES 20h Fs OAR Ute en aR Mal 9 a trate Pes beat PCE goa Sok 3 655 
Woodworking......... 1 20 2 Bb reals toca Steir | eens car des st MEER ob eae ong ICG Seaeeane ee el lhc AP eR eo 
ABAD | Oh FEN CG Ba OF Oyed Oy a Aer) Sem MAD SRP OTS ee crea eer 6 OsIooe — lege secon apenas 1 219 
Printing and publish. 
INS — ard oases 4 LDS alee erersrerctane | eameteatereiere 1 ise | eis SO aera ers, eat on co RO Hl icieetetetts cet % 
Clothing aoe a5. os oe e.8s 6 1,614 1 SOR ee tae are ees VNeseagessatieesc Aa mE aR a 2 58 
SR EXEMCS Ac discuss ie ets: 1 PA Oe Desc Ege es ee Meets as ook Ese AR oe elles ey Get ay a Sn A A RO, SS A Bec nec 3 
Foods, liquors and 

CODACEOM Mm ee ea cotctech bcc Seow ee be 1 200 1 Ti aes | aac Be Ss Sern, td 4 | 25982 

eather: Joss’ onee es 2 ASOD A love state oh aiail ei crePaze Shave’ oil arenes aictarll ees oee MR tice ees alc akarel olaees 1 PAL 
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TABLE X.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1921, BY MONTHS IN WHICH THEY 
COMMENCED. roa 
Month oy Be No. of No. of employees Time loss in 
disputes. involved. working days. * 
PRAY 5. is Flas ats. a elute a poeieeas oe Rial 15 891 14,314 
LWilaiash: ade a AES aes PEO ene Aer + 2 erate 15 1,765 37,432 
AEG KS ore = aha vetaete «arate oie ba a ate 12 1,026 35,086 
TS ee Sake eo no Ce « dae Meare eee 14 2,884 70,964 
BEY Foes Skat acer: oh Sacaten some : 38 7,296 324,699 
AGU SE SOPe ok... Lo tates ue Maks tea obeye Soot 20 2,557 216,154 
yess Be et OF Ds aes Pee eS 10 2,124 88,743 
TPIS Tce tele Pie mio heats dials ac te cuoe 4 3 424 3,109 
BOG ee (ook eG ta write. Ob Sia od es 6 Grae 5 1,171 5,220 
PS LOS Ore wh. We Sect ans 5 roca, Sate cals he ok aaah 1 31 : 186 
Move? = -ree del tanta syne iden uaalemeness 2 1,625 45,100 | 
EU blot yes Sean ER oi arene Site 3 271 4,200 
OE ead ak ich ems Beane sos Rsake GRRE 138 22,065 845,207 
Strikes carried over from 1920....... 7 — $65 111,254 
es RPAML TORI Oils hte aly ee 145 22,930 956,461 














“The time loss opposite each month is the sum of the total time losses of all disputes 
beginning in that month during the whole length of their occurrence. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
. JANUARY, 1922. 





HE following details with regard tu 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during January, 1922, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the February 
issue of the British LaBpour GAZETTE. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 


The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in January, 
was 57, as compared with 35 in the 
previous month, and 44 in January, 
1921. In these new disputes about 
13,300 workpeople were directly involv- 
ed, and 600 indirectly involved (i. e., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition. to the numbers 
involved in new disputes, about 4,600 
workpeople were involved, either dir- 
eetly or indirectly, in 36 other disputes 
which began before January, and were 
still in progress at the beginning of 
that month. The total number of new 
and old disputes in progress in Jan- 
uary was thus 93, involving about 


18,500 workpeople, and resulting in a 
loss during January of about 184,C00 
working days. 

Causges.—Of the 57 new disputes, 36, 
directly involving about 6,800 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reduc- 
tions in wages; 10, directly involving 
1,800 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 6, directly involving 600 work- 
people, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 38, directly involving 2,400 work- 
people, on details of working arrange- 
ments; and 2, directly involving 1,700 


workpeople, on questions of trade 
union principle. 
Resuuts.—During January  settle- 


ments were effected in the ease cof 18 
new disputes, directly involving about 
5,200 workpeople, and 18 old disputes, 
directly involving about 1,500 work- 
people. Of these disputes, 4, directly 
involving 300 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 20, direct- 
ly involving 3,400 workpeople, in fa- 
vour of the employers; and 12, directly 
involving 3,000 workpeople, were com- 
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promised. In the case of 4 disputes, 
directly involving about 1,400 work- 
people, work was resumed pending ne- 
ectiations, 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes hv groups of trades, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments coneerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during January in 
all the disputes in progress :— 











|} 22h) 8a8 
Number of dis- ES 3 2 
putes in progress| ¢ a mie 
° y Rw Q (e) 3s mR 
in January eos Sok 
ox eae) 
ti EB ie] D S wH 
Groups of Trades. | °7 P iB Kn eR 
Spi as o-S | gq. 
euiaic Co ieor bi Cies O7Te 
coal tea fie At at or 
BElE"| ge lee2 | GSSe 
SoS) oo twiacds | tee aS 
ee ee re Oe < 
Building -h.7.6%4.00 6 11 800 6,000 
Mining and quar 
TYING re Castres s LOW 125) © 22 8,800 92,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 4 5 9 1,000 7,000 
Textile and elotb 
WO ae Sen aearaa 6 4 10 1,400 80,000 
WransSpontic . 6s: 1 9 10 2,800 13,000 
Other trades...... Q 22 31 3.700 86,000 
Total, Jan., 1922 86 | 57 Ou 1s,400 1s4,000 
Total, Dee., 1921 50 35 85 14.600 127,000 
Total, 758,000 — 


Jan., 1921 49 | 44} 934 37,000 
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The principal new dispute was that 
which began on January 27, involving 
slaughtermen, meat dressers, ete., in 
London, Liverpool, Birkenhead and 
Wallasey, and arising out of a proposed 
reduction in wages. It is estimated 
that at the end of January about 1,000 
workpeople were involved in the dis- 
pute, but early in February meat por- 
ters, ete., in London also struck work 
for a few days in sympathy. The dis- 


pute involving over 1,500 coal miners 


near Sunderland, which had been in 
progress since October, 1921, continued 
throughout January. In the case of 
both of these disputes no settlement had 
been reported at the time of going to 
press. 


Of the 184,000 working days lost in 
January by all the disputes in progress, 
about 92,000 were lost by disputes 
whieh began before January and were 
still in progress at the beginning of 
that month, and about the same num- 
ber by disputes which began in the 
month. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


eS 


VW HEN the twenty-eighth convention 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America held at Indianapolis, Ind., from 
September 20 to October 5 (see LABOUR 
GazeTrE. November, 1921, page 1368) 
adjourned, it was arranged that it should 
reconvene not later than February 14, 
1922, to receive and consider a report 
of the scale committee, to whem had 
been delegated the duty of drafting a 
proposed wage scale, and to formulate 
wage scale demands. On February 14, 
the convention resumed its sessions at In- 
dianapolis. 


The report of the scale committee 
opposed any reduction in ‘‘mining 
prices,’’ and insisted ‘‘that the present 
basic wage schedules be maintained.”’ 
It recommended that ‘‘inequitable d.ffer- 


entials within and between districts, 
unfair working conditions and internal 
differences, wherever existing, be ad- 
justed upon a fair and satisfactory basis 
and the joint conferences in the res- 
pective districts be empowered to make 
such adjustments.’’ The present eight-. 
hour day was stated to be merely 
theoretical, the mine workers being com- 
pelled to spend greatly in excess of eight 
hours in the mines. The committee held 
that eight hours out of twenty-four is 
the maximum amount of time any mine 
worker should spend underground, and 
it recommended that all new agreements 
be based upon the eight-hour day under- 
ground. It also recommended double 
time for Sundays and holidays, time 
and a half for overtime; weekly pay 
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days; elimination of automatic penalty 
clauses in wage agreements; the ratifica- 
tion of anthracite wave demands form- 
ulated at a convention held in Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, from January 17 to 20, 
1922; that the next scale cover a period 
of two years from April 1, 1922; that 
the operators in the Central Competitive 
Field live up to the agreements of March 
31, 1920, and confer on a new wage 
agreement, and that the president of 
the International Union and the presi- 
dents of Districts 1, 7 and 9, comprising 
the anthracite area should make ar- 


rangements for holding a joint confer- 


ence with the anthracite operators to 
negotiate a new agreement there; that 
in case no agreement is reached in 
anthracite and bituminous fields by 
April 1, a general suspension of mining 
operations be declared, subject to a 
referendum vote of the membership of 
the United Mine Workers previous to 
March 31. The report advised the ap- 
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pointment of a committee to be com- 
posed of the scale committee of the 
Central field, three men from each out- 
lying district, and the international 
executive board and officers ‘‘to take 
such action for the protection of our 
best interests as circumstances may re- 
quire, and to advise the membership 
upon unexpected developments which 
may arise and which cannot now be 
foreseen.’’ It was recommended also 
that. when an agreement may be made 
in the Central Competitive Field, the 
outlying districts be authorized to enter 
into joint negotiations for wage agree- 
ments as in the past, such agreements 
to run concurrently with the basie 
agreement in the Central Competitive 
Field, but that ‘‘any wage scale ne- 
gotiated must be submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the membership affected 
for approval before it is finally accept- 
ed. 


CONVENTION OF DISTRICT 26, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


A special convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was 
held at Truro, N.S., on February 23 to 
25, 1922, under the presidency of Mr. 
Robert Baxter, to consider the wage 
situation and unemployment among the 
members. About 70 delegates attended. 


It was pointed out that Nova Scotia 
could not take advantage of the Do- 
minion government offer for unemploy- 
ment relief because the provincial law 
prevented a municipality or town from 
‘granting such relief except where an 
application is made under the Public 
Charities Act, which results in the dis- 
franchisement of the applicant. The 
convention decided to request that the 
laws of Nova Scotia be so amended that 
unemployment relief may be granted 
without regard to this Act. - 


By a resolution the executive was in- 
structed to take up the cases of three 
members who were unemployed follow- 
ing their having been transferred from 


the work at which they were engaged so 
as to enable the management to place 
boys seeking employment. It was 
claimed that these men, who had given 
satisfaction at their former work for 
a number of years, could not continue 
at the work of shooting and loading to 
which they had been assigned. Special 
consideration was to be given to the 
case of one of these men who had a 
medical certificate showing that he had 
been gassed and should receive a place 
elear of smoke and dust. The con- 
vention also decided, in order to relieve 
the unemployment situation at Spring- 
hill where two mines were idle, to have 
the executive proceed at once to ne- 
gotiate a settlement along the lines of 
previous agreements made between the 
executive and the superintendents of 
the Dominion Coal Company. By 
another resolution, the convention de- 
cided to deal with the matter of the 
wages schedule which had been posted up 
by the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
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eontending that the company was 
ignoring their organization by not sub- 
mitting new rates or differentials to the 
executive. It was later decided that a 
meeting should take place at Montreal 
between officers of District 26 and offi- 
cials of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, with a view to negotiating a 
wage agreement, the question of how 
far the officers should go in the matter 
of compromise in the negotiations to be 
left in their own hands. This meeting! 
was subsequently held and an agree- 
ment reached on March 1, subject to 
ratification by members of District 26. 
The terms agreed upon were: (1) the 
management has already accepted and 
put into effect the rates recommended 
under the Gillen Award, and, in addition 
thereto, has voluntarily made an adjust- 
ment in the datal rates between the 


minimum rate of $2.85 per day and cer- 


tain other slightly higher rates, and 
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agrees to increase the minimum datal 
rate to.$3.00 per day; (2) the companies 
will not object to inclusion in this wage 
agreement. of employees in the general 
machine shops and shot-firers employed 
at the collieries. A committee equally 
composed of representatives of the coal 
companies and the men to decide on 
what others of the employees excluded 
on January 1 should be included in the 
scope of the agreement; (3) the con- 
ditions of the Montreal Agreement to 
remain in force in all particulars except 
as regards the rates of wages and as 
herein modified. The terms if ratified 
were to become effective between Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and November 30, 1922, 
both sides to. meet twenty days before 
the expiration of the agreement for the 
purpose of arranging a new understand- 
ing.) On March 14, Sliomienen, by a vote 
of the miners this agreement was de- 
feated by a large majority. 


CONVENTION OF PROVINCIAL BUILDFRS’ AND SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
OF ONTARIO 


The tenun annual convention of the 
Provincial Builders’ and Supply Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, a body affiliated with 
the Canadian Association of Building 
and Construction Industries, was held 
at Peterboro on February 21 to 23.  ~ 

In his presidential address, Mr. Norris 
Gibb, urged co-operation and unity 
amongst the builders and supply men. 
He suggested that the convention re- 
gister approval of the use of bonds 
instead of cheques and also recognize 
the value of more adequate cost. keeping 
systems for the building industry. These 
suggestions were approved by the con- 
vention. 

_ In an address on Apprenticeship, Mr. 
Clapperton, of Toronto, stated that the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club, which is training boys for voca- 
tions, has decided to establish a boys’ 
employment bureau. Enquiries from 
several Toronto firms had elicited the 
information that upwards of 900 ap- 
prentices were required to supply the 


demand, based on one apprentice for 
every eight mechanics. The Club, he 


said, agrees to supply apprentices of 


ood behaviour. It suggests that the 
mind, and to be responsible for their 
good behaviours. It suggests that the 
trades appoint apprenticeship commit- 
tees and draft apprenticeship agree- 
ments with a scale of wages, to contain 
clauses as follows: (1) giving minimum 
and maximum age of apprentices; (2) 
the period of time the apprentice is 
supposed to serve to become a journey- 
man; (3) the number of hours per day 
or week he has to work; (4) the rate of 
wage he is to receive and the increase 
in wages he is to receive half-yearly; 
(5) the time he is expected to attend 
technical school. 

Mr. J. M. Piggott, of Hamilton, in- 
troduced a discussion on the Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, and the convention decided 
to oppose any changes in the act other 
than changes suggested by the York 
County Law Association, which had 
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been appointed by the Ontario govern- 
ment to investigate and report on the 
act. . It was stated that the changes had 
not altered the main purpose and prin- 
ciple of the act but had improved it and 
rendered it clearer and more easily un- 
derstcod, except in one instance, where 
it provided that hens attached to lease- 
holders should have no force once the 
rentals are in default. A resolution was 
adopted instructing the secretary to get 
in touch with representatives in the legis- 
lature who were builders, and also to 
ecmmunicate with the Lien Law com- 
mittee and offer services on matters that 
affect the builders. 


The convention decided to leave in 
the hands of the executive consideration 
of the basic principles of labour rela- 
tions, as adopted by the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries at their recent convention at 
‘Hamilton (see LasourR GaAzErrTs, l'eb- 
ruary, page 191). The matter of un- 
empioyment relief was also left to the 
executive. It was decided to send to 
each exchange a list of contractors in 
the part of the province affected, who 
were paying dues to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, with the object 
of bringing to the knowledge of the 
Beard tiose contractors who were not 
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listed. The following resolutions were 
also adopted: That protest be made re- 
garding the appointment of a labour 
man to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, when labour is not ealled upon 
to make any contribution to the fund, 
and urging enlargement cf the Board to 
include a representative of the em- 
ployers, and that protest be also made 
against any increase in the amount of 
benefits; that owing to the increasing 
number of accidents, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board be asked to take 
a re-vote on the matter of the formation 
of an accident prevention association 
and that the purpose of this association 
be clearly outlined by the Board when 
submitting the ballot to the contractors; 
that the rate of wages referred to in the 
fair wage clauses of municipal and gov- 
ernment contracts should be governed 
by local conditions; and that a protest 
be made against the proposed eight-hour 
legislation, claiming that it would be 
very detrimental to the construction in- 
dustry. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Norris E. Gibb, Sarnia, Ont. 
(re-elected) ; vice-presidents, BP. Me- 
Larty, Sauit Ste. Marie, and L. A. Boss, 
Londen; secretary-treasurer, George 
Gander, Toronto. 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT ASSUMES LIABILITY FOR COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS TO DISABLED VETERANS. 


] N conformity with a recommendation 

of a Special Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to consider 
questions relating to pensions, insur- 


- ance, and re-establishment of returned © 


soldiers, an  order-in-eccuncil (P. C. 
4432) was passed on December 29, pro- 
viding that the Government of Canada 
assume the liability imposed upon em- 
ployers on account of industrial acci- 
dents in the ease of disabled returned 
soldiers to whom a pension of 20 per 
cent or over is payable in respect of 
disabilities received in or attributable 
to the war. 


The text of the order-in-council is, 
in part, as follows: 


The Minister. -recommends that the 
Government of Canada assume the liability 
imposed upon employers of disabled former 
members ot the Forces to whom a pension of 
20 per cent or over is payable by the Govern- 
ment of Canada in respect of disabilities re- 
ceived in or attributable to the Great War 
when such former members of the Forces meet 
with industrial accidents, subject to the fol- 
lowing regulations: 


Leryaht) In these regulations ‘‘pensioner’’ 
shall mean a former member of the 
Forces who is at the time of an 
accident in respect of which ecom- 


pensation is or damages are claimed, 
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to 


(b) 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 


(a) 


in receipt of a pension payable by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada of not less than twenty 
per cent in respect of disabilities 
received in or attributable to the 
Great War. 


““Department,’’ shall mean the De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment. 


‘‘Compensation’’ shall mean and 
inelude all amounts to which a pen- 
sioner is, or, in the ease of his death, 
his dependents are, entitled under or 
by virtue of any Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in force in ‘any pro- 
vinee of Canada. 


‘“<¥ull Cost of Compensation’’ shall 
include compensation, burial expen- 
ses, the cost of furnishing medical 
aid, and all other amounts payable 
under or by virtue of a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in foree in any 
province of Canada by reason of a 
pensioner’s meeting with an accident 
or by his contracting an industrial 
disease, compensable under any of 
said acts, and shall include the capi- 
talized sum or present value of the 
amount required, as determined by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
having jurisdiction with respect there- 
to, to provide for future payments 
of compensation to the pensioner or 
his dependents. 


‘¢Accident’’ shall inelude an in- 
dustrial disease compensable under 
a Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
foree in the Province where such 
disease is contracted. 


The Department shall pay to each 
employer of a pensioner the amount 
of assessment, if any, paid by such 
emplover to a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board with respect to the wages 
or other allowances paid or made to 
such pensioner, provided that said 
‘employer shall furnish to the Depart- 
ment a statement giving the follow- 
ing information in respect of such 
pensioner :— 

(i) Name, address, ex-regimental 
number or pension number. 
(41) Date employment commenced. 
(iii) Date employment ceased if 
pensioner is not employed at 
the time of making the state- 
ment. 
Total amount of wages paid 
or other allowances made 
during the period for which 
reimbursement is claimed. 
Rate of assessment levied by 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board upon the wages paid 
and other allowances made to 
such pensioner. 


(iv) 


(v) 


3. 
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(b) The Department shall also pay to- 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
the full cost of compensation with 
respect to all accidents to pensioners 
in the Province for the neriod cover- 
ed by the Board’s certificate herein- 
after referred to less all amounts 
peid or payable to all employers 
under sub-section (a) hereof for such 
period; such payment or payments 
to be made upon receiving a certi- 
ficate from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the full cost of 
compensation, which certificate may 
be accepted by the Department with- 
out other proof. 


Where the emplover of a pensioner en- 
titled to compensation is individually lable 
for the payment thereof under a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, or under what 
is known in the Ontario Act as Schedule 
2, the Department shall refund to the 
employer the full cost of compensation 
upon the emplover submitting to the 
Department a certificate of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, showing the amount 
thereof. 


In the event of a claim for damages 
being made against the employer by a 
pensioner who is injured, or by the de- 
pendents of a pensioner who dies, by 
reason of an accident. to such pensioner 
while emploved in an industry not within 
the jurisdiction of a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and in the event of 
liability therefor and the amount of the 
damages sustained by the pensioner there- 
by being admitted by the employer with 
the consent and approval of the Depart- 
ment, or if damages be awarded against 
such employer by any court or authority 
other than a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the Department shall su!mit all 
the evidence available and a statement of 
the facts as found by the court or other 
authority, if the damages shall have heen 
adjudged by any such court or authority, 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
the Province ia which the accident occurred, 
or if the accident did not oceur in a pro- 
vince in which there is a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, the same shall be sub- 
mitted to the Workmen’s Compensation - 
Board of any adjoining province, or if 
there be no adjoining pro.ince having a 
Board, or if the accident happens out. ide 
of a province, the same shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Department, be submitted 
to any Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for the purpose of ascertaining what 
amount or amounts such Board would allow 
if the accident were one for which com- 
pensation would be payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Pro- 
vinee for which such Board was appointed, 
if the industry were within the jurisdiction 
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of the Board, and the Department shall 
pay to the employer the amount as agreed 
upon as aforesaid or awarded by the court 
or other authority as the case may be, 
against the employer if the same be less 
than the amount as determined by such 
Board, and if it be greater the Department 
shall pay to the employer the amount as 
determined by such Board. 
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5. Where the accident happens outside of 
a province the employer shall not be en- 
titled to any benefits under these provisions 
unless the pensioner’s employment with 
such employer commenced in the province 
and his employment was continuous to the 
time of the accident, and the accident 
happens within six months from the last 
time the pensioner was in the province. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN SESSION, 1921-1922. 


The first session of the fifth Legis- 
lature cf Saskatchewan opened on 
December 8, 1921, and terminated on 
February 9, 1922. Several measures 
directly or indirectly affecting. labour 
were passed, among the most important 
of these heing an act providing for 
mothers’ allowances on similar lines to 
the acts in foree in other provinces; an 
act creating a Bureau cf Child Pro- 
tection to administer the Mothers’ Al- 
lowances, Juvenile Courts and Child- 
ren’s Protection Acts; and an act 
raising the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance from 14 to 15 years. 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1922, 
providing for the payment of allowances 
to the mothers of dependent children, 
supersedes the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 
1917. This earlier act, with its amend- 
ments, authorized the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’ in Council to make an annual 
appropriation for the support of widows, 
or the wives of permanently ineapaci- 
tated and incurable husbands, who were 
otherwise unable to take proper care 
of their children; and further author- 
ized the attorney-general to require 
from the municipality concerned a con- 
tribution up to three dollars per week 
in respect of each child so provided for. 
To take the place of this plan ,the new act 
establishes a definite scheme for mothers’ 
allowances on similar lines to the 
Schemes now existing in Ontario, Man- 
itoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
The qualifications of applicants and the 
conditions of payment are as follows: 
Monthly payments are authorized to be 
made out of a sum granted for the pur- 
pose by the Legislature, for the support, 
or partial support, of the dependent 


—_————____. 


children, under 16 years of age, of any 
woman who by reason of poverty is 
unable to take proper care of her child- 
ren, and who is a widow or the wife of 
an inmate of a penitentiary, or hospital 
for the insane in Canada, or of a man 
permanently incapacitated from econ- 
tributing to the support of his family. 
Allowances are also provided for un- 
married women or widows having charge 
of orphan children, whether they are 
relations or other persons suitable to 
act as foster mothers, provided that they 
have not the means of properly caring 
for the children without such assistance. 
As qualifications for an allowance a 
woman must have resided in Canada for 
two years, and in Saskatchewan for one 
year, prior to making application; must 
continue to reside in the Province with 
her children; and must be recognized as 
a fit and proper person to have custody 
of children. The duty of passing upon 
claims, and carrying out the act, sub- 
ject to the Minister, is in the hands of 
the Superintendent of Neglected Child- 
ren, who is to be appointed under the 
Children’s Protection Act, referred to 
elsewhere in the present article. The 
act further provides that when legis- 
lation has been passed in another prov- 
ince for reciprocal action with regard 
to beneficiaries in Saskatchewan the 
superintendent may recommend to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council the 
grant of an allowance to any person 
who has been in receipt of an allowance 
in such other province and moves into 
Saskatchewan, or who has resided in 
such other province and in Saskat- 
chewan for periods which together equal 
the term of residence required by the 
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act in the case of a resident in Saskat- 
- chewan. The Mothers’ Allowances Act 
_ comes into force on May 1, 1922. 


Under the Bureau of Child Protee- 
tion Act, a permanent bureau is estab- 
lished, consisting of the Commissioner 
of Child Protection and other officers, 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The duties of the new 
bureau are to administer the Children’s 
Protection Act, the Juvenile Courts Act, 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act, and any 
other acts which may in future be 
assigned to it by the Executive Council. 
The Commissioner of Child Protection 
also assumes the functions of Super- 
intendent of Neglected and Dependent 
Children. The Children’s Protection 
Act, above referred to, was amended 
during the session in regard to the or- 
ganization and incorporation of child- 
ren’s aid societies, or societies for the 
purpose of protecting children from 
eruelty or of caring for and controlling 
neglected children. 


Schedule B of the Factories Act was 
~ amended so as to-conform with the 
existing definitions of ‘‘child’’ as a 
male person under the age of 14 or a 
female person under the age of 15; of 
‘‘youth’’ as a male person between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years; and of ‘‘ young 
girl’’ as a female person between the 
ages of 15 and 18 years. 


The authority of the Minimum Wage 
Board in regard to the fixing of ‘‘reason- 
able hours and proper sanitary condi- 


tions and requirements,’’ was, by an 
amendment to the Minimum Wage Act, 
made subject to the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, as well as to those 
of the Factories Act, as already re- 
quired. 


The Steam Boilers Act, which formerly 
ineluded in its scope only boilers of 
two horse-power or more, was amended, 
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the Provincial Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers being given authority to apply 
the provisions of the act to boilers below 
that standard, after due notice has been 
given in writing to the owner that such 
action will be taken. 


Under the Thresher Employees Act 
of 1909, with its amendments, an em-- 
ployee for wages on or about any 
threshing machine was previously res- 
tricted in regard to his claim against 
the unpaid earnings of his employer, 
the condition being laid down that, to 
establish such a claim, the employee 
must have been engaged with the em- 
ployer with respect to such unpaid earn- 
ings. This condition was removed by 
an amendment during the late session, 
employees now having unrestricted 
claims. Another amendment related to 
procedure in connection with the 
serving and investigation of such claims. 


The Attachment of Debts Act, which 
includes provisions for the attachment 
of wages or salary, was amended in re- 
gard to costs in garnishee proceedings, 
the question of costs being left to the 
discretion of the court, instead of, as 
formerly, being generally in favour of 
the judgment creditor: 


The age limit for the compulsory 
attendance of children at school was, by 
amendments to the School Attendance 
Act, raised from fourteen to fifteen 
years, the employment of children under 
that age being prohibited while schools 
are in session. This amendment will 
take effect on July 1, 1922. Several 


‘other educational enactments were pass- 


ed, jucluding provision for an allowziice 
of $200 to any rural district erecting a 
teavher’s residence; the prohibiting of 
members of vocaticnal education com- 
mittees from benefiting from school con- 
tracts, and the fixing of penalties for 
violations of this prohibition; and ad- 
ministrative changes in the Secondary 
Education Act. By the Bureau of 
Publeations Act a permanent bureau 
was provided for, commencing May l, 
1922, to organize travelling libraries, 
book clubs on the ‘‘open shelf’’ plan, 
educational moving pictures, ete. 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST PICKETING AT WINDSOR, ONT. 


An impcertant decision with regard to 
an injunction against picketing was re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Justice Rose in 
. Toronto, in the case of Meretsky v. 
Arntfield. The matter arose frcm a 
strike of four employees of the Windsor 
Theatre at Windsor, Ontario, which 
tock place on January 27. It appears 
that when the theatre changed hands 
at the beginning of the year, the manager 
informed the employees that he could 
not pay the wages which had been agreed 
upon last September by the Border 
Cities Managers’ Association and the 
Moving Picture Machine Operators’ 
Union and the Federation of Musicians. 
A meeting between the manager and the 
executive board of the union failed to 
effect a settlement, and the employees 
were then notified that on and after 
February 4, their services would be no 
longer required. Three musicians and 
one operator stopped work on January 
27, and the union had the following 
notice printed: 

Notice.—The Windsor Theatre is Unfair to 
Organized Labour. Patronize Theatres that 


are fer tn Organized Labour, and Help us to 
Help Others. 


The owner of the theatre then obtain- 
ed the following interim injunction 
against the Theatrical Stage Employees’ 
Union and the Windsor Federation of 
Musicians: 


Restraining defendants, and each of them, 


their servants or ugents, until tril, from pub-- 
8 ’ ’ 


lishing by means of handbills or banners, or 
otherwise, ‘the statements that plaintiff or the 
Windsor Theatre IS UNFAIR TO CRGANIZ.D 
LABOUR, or any other defamatory statement of 
or concerning the plaintiff or the said theatre, 
and from watching or besetting the said 
theatre for the purpose of per:uading or other- 
wise preventing persons from entering the 
same, or for the purpose of persuading or 
otherwise preventing persons from working for 
the plainti or in the said theatre, or for any 
other purpose, and from procuring, or en- 


Gea\ouring. to procure, any person or persons: 


to break his or their contracts with the plain- 
tiff, or with the said theatre. : 

A moticn to continue this injunction 
was heard by Mr. Justice Rose in the 


Weekly Court at Toronto, who delivered 
the following judgment on February, 18. 


Motion by the plaintiff to continue an interim 
injunction aginst ‘‘picketing,’’ ete., granted 
by the local Judge of this Court at Sandwich 
on February 2, 1922. 


There is a dispute, the exact nature of which 
is left somewhat in doubt by the affidavits filed, 
between the plaintiff and the two trade unions 
whose officers and members have been enjoined, 
and the injunction is generally against injuring 
or conspiring to injure the plaintiff in the 
conduct, management or operation of his 
theatre, or interfering or conspiring to interfere 
with the conduct, management or operation of 
the theatre or the custom or patronage thereof, 
and specifically against doing certain things 
‘‘having for their object or being with a view 
to the furtherance’’ of the things generally 
enjoined. The injunction is, therefore, not as 
wide in its scope as it would seem to be if 
the words enjoining specific acts were alone 
looked at: its true meaning is that the specific 
acts are enjoined only if they have for their 
object the prohibited injury or interference. 
But, even as I construe it, it seems to me to 
prohibit some acts which ought not to have 
been prohibited, either beeause there is no 
evidence that they were really threatened or 
beause they are not necessarily wrongful. In 
this respect it is too broad. On the other hand, 
the prohibition of certain of the acts men- 
tioned in it ought not.to be qualified by any 
reference to motive or object, and in this res- 
pect it is too narrow. For these reasons I 
think that it ought not to be continued in its 
present form, and that a new order ought now 
to issue. 


It has, of course, been necessary to consider — 


the iaw as to what things, injurious to other 
persons, a trade union may and may not do in 


pursuance of its own lawful objects, and I. 


have read the cases cited by counsel and other 
cases, including a judgment pronounced by 
Maclennan, J., in the Superior Court of Quebec, 


“Montreal District, on December 16 last, in 


which the cases cited are all reviewed. This 
judgment is reported in the Labour Gazette 
for January, 1922, at p. 59; the style of cause 
is not given, but it appears that the plair tif ’s 
name was Rother. 


The e\idence before me is unsatisfactory: in 
the plaintiff’s affidavits there are many state- 
ments which cannot be taken into consideration 
Lecause they are made on information and 
belief without disclosure of the source of the 
information, and the affidavits filed on behalf 
of the defendants cover only the acts of one 
perhaps the principal—defendaut, and what he 
has been able to learn about the acts of the 
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others. There is, however, enough positively 
sworn to and admitted or not denied to show 
that some interim injunction is necessary, and 
I shall state what I think that injunction ought 
to be. I shall, however, refrain from a dis- 
cussion of the law, for I fear that a discussion 
of the law applicable to such facts as now 
seem to be proved might lead to statements 
which would have no applicability to the real 
facts of the case as they may hereafter be 
developed, and might be embarrassing at the 
trial. I, therefore, confine myself to saying 
that I take as my model the form of order pro- 
posed by Kay, L. J., in J. Lyons & Sons v. 
Wilkins, (1896) 1 Ch. 811, 832, with such modi- 
fications as are necessitated by the fact that 
in section 501 of the Criminal Code there is 
no clause as there is in section 7 of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
declaring that attending at a place to obtain 
or communicate information shall not be 
deemed a watching or besetting within the 
meaning of the section. (Section 7 of the 
Imperial Act is printed in full: in the Law 
Journal’s report of Lyons v. Wilkins, 65 L. J. 
(N.S.) Ch. 601, 605, and the relevant parts 
ef it are printed in the report of the case next 
to be cited); that I note the interpretation 
which the Court of Appeal in J. Lyons & Sons 
v. Wilkins (No. 2), (1899) 1 Ch. 255, placed 
upon the words ‘‘ wrongfully and without legal 
(in the Criminal Code, lawful) authority,’’ 
found in the first part of the section; that it 
seems to me that the words printed on the 
handbills and placard mentioned in the affi- 
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davits—*‘The Windsor Theatre is unfair to 
organized labour’’—are prima facie defoma- 
tory; and that I think that even the most 
peaceable picketing of the approaches to a 
theatre is likely to emount to coercion in the 
ease of some of the more timid theatregoers. 


I think that the injunction should he an in- 
junction to restrain the defendants and each 
of them, their servants or agents (in the usnal 
form), from publishing by means of handbillr 
or banners or otherwise the statement that 
the plaintiff or the Windsor Theatre is unfair 
to organized labour or any other defamatory 
statement of or concerning the plaintiff or the 


said theatre, and from wetehing or besetting | - 


the said theatre for the purpose of persuading 
or otherwise preventing persons from entering 
the same or for the purpose of persuading or 
otherwise preventing persons from working for 
the plainti’ or in the said theatre or for any 
other purpose and from procuring or endeas our- 
ing to procure any person or persons to break 
his or their contracts with the plaintiff or 
with the said theatre. 

The facts which I assume to be proved seem 
to me to require an unqualified injunction until 
the trial against the doing of the things men- 
tioned: they do not seem to me to justify even 
a qualified injunction against the doing of the 
other things that seem to be prohibited by the 
order as it stands. 

The costs of the motion will be costs in the 
cause unless otherwise ordered by the trial 
Judge. 


WORK OF THE MANITOBA JOINT COUNCIL OF INDUSTRY 


T° HE Manitoba Joint Council of In- 
dustry, an account of the work of 
which appeared in the December issue 
of the Lapour Gazzerrs, has submitted 
to the Manitoba Legislature a report of 
its activities for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1921. A summary of the report 
is given below: 3 
During the year thirty-six cases of 
dispute have been dealt with. In thir- 
ty-two of these cases the Council was 
able to effect a removal of differences 
and a settlement of the dispute. In two 
of the remaining cases the employees de- 
clined to accept the finding of the Coun- 
cil, but after a cessation of work of 
greater or less duration were forced to 
accept less favourable terms than they 
had demanded. In the third case, the 
employers declined to accept the finding 


of the Council and were able to enforce 
their demands upon their employees, 
numbering about twenty. The remain- 
ing case was that of the printers’ dis- 
pute, which, from the nature of the case, 
because of its Continent-wide affiliations 
and because of the wider issues involved 
than those of wages and _ conditions, 
could not yield to the efforts of the Coun- 
cil to restore harmony. It is a guiding 
principle of the Council that every ef- 
fort should be made to prevent cessa- 
tion of work, so that econcmic loss to 
both parties and to the community may 
be avoided, and also that the bad feeling 
and irritation consequent upon loss of 
time and money, which always renders 
restoration of harmony more difficult, 
may be prevented. In seven eases sub- 
mitted to the Council a cessation of 
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work had resulted before the dispute 
came before the Council. In two of 
these, work was resumed pending deci- 
sion of the Council, both parties agree- 
ing to abide by the decision; in one case 
work was resumed on a basis suggested 
by the Council, pending settlement by 
neogtiation; in three cases the strike or 
lockout continued throughout the in- 
vestigation and settlement was finally 
reached on some other basis than that 
suggested by the Council; and, in the 
seventh case, the Council was unable to 
suggest a basis for continuing the work 
because of the relation of the local dis- 
pute to the Continent-wide disturbance 
in the industry. The settlement of these 
36 cases necessitated 98 meetings of the 
Council, with 83 separate interviews be- 
tween the Council and the parties to dis- 
putes. In addition to these, the Chair- 
man held an equal if not greater num- 
ber of private and preparatory inter- 
views with the parties involved, thus re- 
ducing to a minimum the meetings of 
the Council, with a view to the saving 
of the time of the members of the Coun- 
ceil and of the expense in connection 
with its work. The classification of 
these instances of dispute is given as 
follows : wages, 13 cases; violation or 
interpretation of agreements, 9 cases; 
dismissal, for reasons alleged to be un- 
fair, 4 cases; conditions of work, 3 
eases; union jurisdiction or discipline, 
3 cases; wages and conditions, 3 cases; 
boycott, 1 case. Cases referred to in 
particular in the Report include the dis- 
pute between electrical workers in the 
employ of the City Light & Power De- 
partment and the City Council, in 
which case no formal finding was issued 
by the Council of Industry, but an ef- 
fort was made to obtain such a modifi- 
cation of the civie contract as would se- 
cure the end sought by the City Coun- 
cil and at the same time remove from it 
the element of alleged injustice of which 
these employees complained. Reference 
is made to several instances in which the 
Council emphasized its insistence upon 
the binding nature of agreements. The 
claim of the secretary of the Central La- 
bour Council of the One Big Union, that 
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the Council should institute legal pro- 
ceedings against the business agent of 
the International Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, was also dealt with. 
This claim was based on the action of the 
business agent, under the preference 
clause in the agreement between the 
General Contractors’ Section of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the 
International Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, the secretary of the 
Central Labour Council claiming that, 
at the instigation of the business agent, 
contractors are unfairly discriminating 
against members of the One Big Union. 
The Council points out that, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney-General’s 
Department, it is not aware of any law 
of the Province that has been violated 
in this connection; but where there ap- 
peared to be any danger of hardship or 
embarrassment resulting either to work- 
men or contractors, steps were taken to 
ensure the removal of that danger; and 
that both parties to the agreement refer- 
red to have agreed that in all cases the 
interpretation of the preference clause 
suggested by the Council shall be accept- 
ed, namely, that, (a), in case of vaean- 
cies the members of the International 
Union should be given preference; (b), 
if that organization covlld not supply 
men the contractor should have the right 
to engage workers elsewhere; and, (c), 
the Union should not have the right’to 
demand that such workers be dismissed 
when members of the Union are again 
available, but that men on the job should 
be retained until the conclusion of the 
job, should the employer so desire. The 
Council also offered the assistance of the 
Attorney-General’s Department in pros- 
ecuting a charge, if the representative 
of the One Big Union considered that 
this clause in its present interpretation 
did effectuate a violation of law or did 
involve any workmen in the Province in 
an unlawful curtailment of their liberty 
or infringement of their rights. In this 
attitude the Council felt that it justified 
its claim to stand on terms of perfect 
equality to all labour organizations in 
the Provinee. | 
Reference is also made to investigations 
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conducted by the Council in regard to:. 


eost of living, labour turnover, labour 
legislation, profit sharing systems, wages, 
production costs, unemployment, ap- 
prenticeship and industrial education. 
The Chairman of the Council concludes 


the Report by expressing his judgment, 


that it is not only a matter for congra- 
tulation that the findings of the Council 
have been in eevry case unanimous, but 
it-is also a significant proof of the judi- 
cial spirit of the members of the Council 
and of their attitude of detachment to- 
ward the eases submitted, and remarks 
that this unanimity of decision gives a 
quite unique weight to the findings of 
the Council. 


~The following is a. summary of three 
cases which were recently referred to 
the Joint Council of Industry. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MunicipAL Em- 


PLOYEES. 


A former employee of the City of 
Winnipeg submitted a complaint that 
although he had been continuously em- 
ployed by the City in different depart- 
ments from July, 1919 to October, 1921, 
he had been refused recognition as a 
permanent employee with the attendant 
holiday and salary rights. 


After investigation the Council of In- 
dustry issued the following statement. 


The Council of Industry went into the matter 
of the claim of Mr. B— against the City and 
gave the question careful consideration, con- 
sulting with various aldermen. The Council 
eame to the conclusion that it would be unwise 
for Mr. B— to press the claim any further, for 
the following reasons: First; the decision of 
the City Council was taken after very careful 
and sympathetic study of the whole case, bith 
in committee and in council. Second; The 
question is really one of classification of em- 
ployees. Third; Any Corporation has a right 
to interpret its own classification, and no other 
body .has the right to interfere. Fourth; 
though it seems to work hardship in some cases, 
and though it is difficult in all cases to deter- 
mine just where the line which distinguishes 
one class from another should be drawn, yet 
the classification upon which the City Council 
based its action seems to be quite definite. 

The Council of Industhy does not feel jus- 
tified in intervening in this case ,and cannot 
advise any further claim on the part of Mr. 
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REDUCTION IN RANK FoLLowina AGREE- 
MENT WITH UNION. 


An employee of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Telephone Commission lodged a 
complaint with the Council alleging un- 
fair treatment at the hands of the Com- 
mission. From the report of the Coun- 
cil it appears that this employee had ap- 
plied for work during the general strike 
in the spring of 1919. He made the fol- 
lowing statements with regard to his 
case: That when he was appointed to the 
staff on July 2, 1919, he had received 
from the Superintendent a definite 
promise of seniority above all others in 
the Department of Outside Construe- 
tion; that a list of seniority was made 
out, upon which his name appeared in 
first place; that this arrangement re- 
mained in effect until December, 1920, 
when a new list was posted which show- 
ed his position to be changed from No. 
1 to No. 58; that he by formal letter 
made a protest against his position. on 
this list; that in consequence of this 
change and by reason of slackness of 
construction work he found himself re- 
duced from the position of foreman to 
that of Lineman, with consequent change 
in wage scale. 


The Management accepted this state- 
ment as substantially accurate but fur- 
ther affirmed: First, the seniority which 
was promised Mr. C— was not absolute 
seniority, but relative, namely seniority 
in the Department of Outside Construc- 
tion only, in which Department he was 
senior foreman; second, That in nego- 
tiating with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers with a view 
to reaching an understanding upon the 
matter of seniority as affecting all the 
outside workers, the Commission con- 
sidered it advisable and necessary to ac- 
cept the principle that the seniority 
which existed prior to the strike should. 
be made applicable to all positions which 
were open at the date, June 26, 1915, 
when the strike was declared over and 
the men taken back for employment; 
and, Third, That no special arrange- 
ment was made to deal with the rights 
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and claims of Mr. C— in making this 
arrangement with the Union. 

The decision of the Council was as 
foHows: 

The Couneil, while appreciating the view of 
the Commission that it was desirable to arrive 
at na settled condition of aereement with the 
Union in regard to the seniority of outside em- 
ployees in order to the harmonious carrying on 
of the work of the Commission, and that once 
this agreemert is effected pre-wrr seniority is 
thereby established, is nevertheless of the 


opinion that, inasmuch as Mr. C—at the time. 


of his appointment was definitely engaged as 
Senior Foreman in the Department of Outside 
Construction, and inasmuch as he was given 
definite promise of seniority in that Depart- 
ment and was shown as holding this position 
on the list under which the Department oper- 
ated for more than a year, he had a reasonable 
ground to believe that the Department had con- 
tracted to give him an asset of very substan- 
tial value, and that when he asserted the claim 
that this contract had been violated it was the 
duty o fthe Commission to investigate his claim 
and if found to be supported by facts to have 
dealt with it in an equitable and just manner 
before entering into any arrangement which 
would necessarily negative any such claim on 
the part of Mr. C—. 


DISMISSAL CF EMPLOYEES OF THE RAIL- 
WAY DEPARTMENT OF THE GREATER 
WINNIPEG WATER DISTRICT. 


Certain former employees of the Rail- 
way Department of the Greater Winni- 
peg Water District claimed that they had 
been harshly dealt with by the manage- 
ment. The facts, as set forth by the 
Council may be summarized as follows: 
Owing to a deficit in the operation of 
this road the Board of Commissioners 
decided on a change of policy involving 
a reduction of staff in the running 
trades. With a view to carrying out this 
policy the following steps were taken : 
First, netice was given that the rules 
and conditions in the Agreement of 
1921 under which they were operating 
would be null and void at the end of 
thirty days. Secondly, notice was given 
that cn December 31, 1921, all employees 
in the running trades would cease to be 
in service of the District. Thirdly, a 
wage schedule was cffered on a monthly 
basis instead of hourly, with other chan- 
ges, the offer being accompanied by a 
form of agreement to be signed by those 
who wished to remain in the service of 
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the District under the new conditions. 
They were requested to sign the form 
within a very few hours. A number of 
employees signed the agreement and re- 
turned it within the time specified, but 
others who signed it were unable to re- 
turn it within the time assigned. Out of 
twelve employees four men were select- 
ed to compose the running crew. The 
men claimed that this method of dealing 
with them was unnecessarily peremptory 
and harsh and that it ignored the rights 
and precedents well recognized in the 
railway service; that the method of se- 
lection was unjust inasmuch_as two of 
the men chosen had-signed the agree- 
ment before it had been issued to the 
other employees, and a verbal agree- 
ment had been made with a third before 
his appheation was signed; and that in 


-making selection there was almost a com- 


plete disregard of the principle of senior- 
ity. 

With regard to this matter the Coun- 
ceil made the following observations: 


The Council frankly recognizes the right of 
the Management to make such changes in poli- 
cy as it may desire, and the fact that in giving 
thirty days’ notice of the termination of the 
Agreement the Management was acting within 
the terms of that Agreement; but the Council 
is of the opinion that in making selection of 
its new staff its procedure was not such as to 
show that consideration for the rights and pre- 
rogatives and feelings of its employees as 
would most tend to the promotion of that right 
and proper feeling which should exist between 
employer and employee in industry in this 
country. Further, and more especially, the 
Council is of the opinion that it was a mistake 
to request all of the twelve emnloyees to «igen 
an agreement to enter the service of the Dis- 
trict upon certain conditions, when only four 
were to be selected for the service; and, second- 
ly, that it was manifestly unfair to invite a 
number of employees to sign an agreement to 
enter a service in which three out of four posi- 
tions available had already been filled; and, 
third, that in making selection of its new staff 
a just and fair consideration should have heen 
given to the principle of seniority. The Coun- 
cil is of the opinion that these errors might 
have been avoided and the feeling of injury in 
the minds of the former employees of the Dis- 
trict have been prevented if there had been a 
frank, full and open conference between Man- 


agement and employees, at which there would 


have been a fair and equitable adjustment of 
the claims of the employees and of the inter- 
ests of the service effected. 
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On February 20, the legislature of Manitoba, 
by a vote of 21 to 19, refused to pass the 
estimates of the Government for the adminis- 
tration of the Industrial Condition Act, under 
which the work of the Manitoba Joint Council 
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of Industry was carried on. A _ subsequent 
effort by the Government to restore this item 
of the estimates was negatived by a vote of 
25 to 23. 


THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


HE Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, which has been in oper- 
ation since January, 1920, (See Labour 
GazerTE, March and May, 1926, pp. 
300-and 550 June, July and November, 
1921, pp. 757, 921 and 1369) has ren- 
dered decisions in thirty-three cases, 
twenty of which were presented by 
trade unions, and nine by unorganized 
groups. 


Up to the present there has been 
only one appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the State with respect to any deci- 
sion of the Industrial Court. The Su- 
preme Court on October 8, 1921, ren- 
dered a decision respecting the conten- 
tion of an employer that the Court of 
Industrial Relations had not the author- 
ity to direct the payment of a scale of 
wages fixed by it. The action (Court 
of Industrial Relations v. Chas. Wolff 
Packing Co., 201 Pac. 418) was for a 


writ of mandamus to compel the com- 


pany to recognize and put into eifect a 
scale established by the Court. The 
first contention related to procedure, 
the point being that the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations could not sue in its 
own name or prosecute actions in the 
Supreme Court. The law creating the 
Court was quoted, and various compar- 
able statutes cited, the conclusion being 
reached that while the Court was ‘ot 
itself directly interested in the result of 
the action, the State, the actual party 
in interest, had authorized the Court to 
bring the action. The proceeding was 
therefore declared to be proper. The 
next contention was that as the Court 
was to compel the payment of wages to 
certain employees, the proper proce- 
dure would be for those employees to 
sue on their respective accounts. The 
Supreme Court rejected this, saying 
that the action was brought to compel 


the company to obey an order of the 
Court of Industrial Relations fixing a 
seale of wages and establishing hours 
of labour to be observed by the em- 
ployer in its business. An action in 
mandamus to compel such observance 
was therefore the proper one, and pro- 
perly brought by the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations. A third pint was to 
the effect that the proceedings of the 
Court were of a legislative, not a judi- 
cial, nature. This was based on a pro- 
vision permitting an interested person 
to commence proceedings in the courts 
of the State to compel the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations to make just, reason- 
able, and lawful orders, which, it was 
claimed, would, in effect, be legislation. 
It was pointed out that the company 
was not seeking the establishment of 
an order, which this provision of the 
law bears upon, but was resisting an 
established order, so that this conten- 
tion could avail it nothing. A further 
insistence that the orders of the Indus- 
trial Court are not effective until ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court was re- 
jected. 

The net point urged was that the fix- 
ing of wages is an extraordinary power, 
not to be exercised except in cases of 
emergency. The law proviies for a 
recognition of controversies such as 
might endanger the continuity or effi- 
ciency of service of an industry declar- 
ed by the law to be affected by a public 
interest. Such a state of affairs was 
held to have been properly alleged in 
the case in hand, so that an emergency 
was regarded as having arised justify- 
ing the action taken. 

The final contention was that the act 
interferes with the freedom of contract, 
depriving the defendant of its liberty 
and property in violation of the four- 
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teenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. It was urged that 
the employees cannot be governed by 
the orders of the Court of Industrial 
Relations, that their wages are not af- 
fected by a public interest so as to be 
subject to State regulation, that the 
right to contract is violated, and that 
the classification of the business cover- 
ed is arbitrary and unjust. 


Each of these propositions was con- 
sidered in order and all were disposed 
of in favour of the validity of the law. 
The statute does in fact measurably re- 
strict the course of action of both em- 
ployers and employees, but neither par- 
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ty is compelled to surrender its rights 
to an extent injurious to its own finan- 
cial success, while the interest of the 
public is so clearly demonstrated that 
the right of the State to intervene must 
be sustained. ‘‘The State is not pow- | 
erless to regulate the wages to be paid 
for labour in those enterprises without 
the continuance of which the people 
must suffer.’’ The discretion of the 
legislature in classification was also 
regarded as properly exercised in this 
case, the classification being reasonable 
and not arbitrary nor hostile. All-jus- 
tices, therefore, concurred in upholding 


the law and approving it as applicable 


to the case in hand. 


MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS GOVERNING ALL RETAIL STORES IN 
ONTARIO. 


URING February and March the 
Minimum Wage Board of On- 
tario issued five new orders, com- 
pleting the series of orders which 


will govern the minimum wages 
to be paid to  saleswomen and 
other employees in all retail stores 
throughout Ontario. Order No. 3 (see 


MINIMUM WAGES OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ReTAIL STORES IN ONTARIO 





























BE BS lanes B6 £9 é 
Bw 5 E 3 a, 
a a o tm ° Ace 
Sawa oS Yds Paes aa an 
ASO rae ease, 2S POs ° 
ox S Bes THOS. SS 
° 10 4 44 OD Ae ASS Noma) bs 
3 o.,9 ° a3 asm ao< se] 
= S) 4H We) 2 2. 
=I neo ° o- of nol A= 
S Bou oe. aS gar aa? at 
: SHE | eeSlal eS ohio teos! lene eee ee 
aes Siete eS Tse ee fue rs 
wo PLO rc = re 
E a E E cE cE A 
Skilled adults (over 18).......... $12.50 $12.00 $12.00 $11.00 $10.00 $9.00 $8.00 
Adult learners— all inexp'erienced 
females 
IStVOeMON TIS. ohaecuciecen pats 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 6.00 | 6.00 
DITO! ALOE G s casaca sever ccateeta ki gis. 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 7.00 7.00 
STE COmI Oth Sie fee ake cies are sted 8.00 
Minors (16 to 18 years)— ' 
1st 6 months...... bata sae 8.00 
to 9.50* 8.00 8.00 7.00 C100) RGSS oh ea 
ZN Ge MONS see pies « oe eine 9.00 
to 10.00* 9.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 
Sra eo Month sss. nah ee ecu neeee 10,00 
to 11.00* 10.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
Ath 36 “months 4i5 22 eee eee ited 11.00 11.00 . 11.00 10.00 9.00 
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Larour GazeTte, September, 1921, page 
1156) applied to retail stores in Toron- 
to. Order No. 6 (see Larour Gazerrts, 
December 1921, page 1485) applied to 
stores in cities of Ontario having a 
population over 50,000. The first of the 
new orders extends the operation of 
Order No. 6 so as to apply to cities hav- 
ing from 30,000 to 50,000 population. 
All the foregoing orders govern the 
selling force, and include cashiers, par- 
cellers, messengers and other employ- 
ees working with the saleswomen, but 
not on the office or operative staff. In 
the orders which follow, milliners, 
dressmakers, office workers and factory 
workers are expressly excluded. These 
new orders fix the minimum wage to be 
paid to the same classes of workers in 
cities, towns and villages having res- 
pectively from 10,000 to 30,000; from 
4,000 to 10,000; from 1,000 to 4,000; 
and lastly, in the remainder of fits 
Province. The new orders all become 
operative on April 17, 1922. 


For convenience of reference the pro- 
visions of the earlier orders are repeat- 
ed in the accompanying table which 
summarizes the amounts of minimum 
wage for corresponding classes of 
workers in the various types of com- 
munity throughout the province. 


In Toronto minors are further subdivided 
according to their age on commencement of 
employment, and the minimum wages are fixed 
accordingly, as follows:— 


Girls commencing at 16 years: 


Jeol; Gy montheyo . dk aes $ 8.00 

UD eee eae ea Bea oa 3 0 9.00 

ES us Sig s bi eae aa neh aon pina 10.00 

AUT OM eerie a ets ops 11.00 
Girls commencing at 16% years: 

Tad > Cx TOUT DSO. cl nal eis $ 8.50 

bs al 5 aie RS aan ae i a Sa 9.50 


ort 6 ae 


eee ee ee oo oe oo 
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Girls commencing at 17 years: 


Tsty, Oo months ost. of hat $ 9.00 

Ee Ones fo or eae os As 10.00 

OR Ore Sree creer eo 11.00 
Girls commereing at 171% years: 

Tet, Os Months 9. ie he Pee. $ 9.50 

EC mates ae ae a acer ac 10.00 


Girls commencing employment under 16 have 
a weekly minimum wage of $7 but the time 
they work before the age of 16 is not included 
in the progressive scale. 


The schedule of wages for young 
girls as shown in the foregoing table 
may continue after the worker passes 
the age of 18 vears, but in no ease shall 
she receive less than the wages pre- 
scribed for an inexperienced adult of 
her own class.. The number of inex- 
perienced adults or young girls shall in 
neither case exceed 25 per cent of the 
total female working force, . except 
when the total working force is less 
than four. Females working for less 
than 36 hours in any one week may be 
considered to be part time employees, 
and shall be paid at rates not less than 


the, established minimum wage rate 


reckoned on an hourly basis for the 
time they have worked in proportion to 


the normal week in vogue in the store 


or shop. Any violation by an employer 
of this order is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $500 and not less than $50 
for each employee affected, and in ad- 
dition he must pay the employees tie dif- 
ference between the wages actually re- 
ceived and the minimum wage. In de- 
fault of payment of this penalty the em- 
ployer may be imprisoned for a period 
of not more than 6 months and not less 
than two months, Every establishment 
is required to keep a copy of the relev- 
ant order posted in some place where it 
can be seen by the employees. Any fe- 
male employee not receiving the min- 
imum wage of her class should report 
to the Minimum Wage Board, Spadina 
Creseent, Toronto. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR. 


T HE first annual report of the 

Bureau of Labour and Industries 
of Saskatchewan, covering the year 
ended April 30, 1921, has recently been 
issued. This Bureau earries on the 
work formerly done by the Bureau of 
Labour of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and in addition it is charged with 
the duty of conducting industrial sur- 
veys and promoting the development of 
the natural resources of the province. 

The output of coal for the year 1920 
was ccmparatively small, amounting to 
335,389 tons produced by 45 mines em- 
ploying from 175 men in June to 632 
in November, or an average of 467 men. 
Reference is made to the construction 
of a briquetting plant, for the purpose 
of converting lignite into good fuel. In 
the lumber industry there were 16 saw- 
mills representing a capital investment 
of $1,733,182 and paying in wages and 
salary $455,048. There were 5 firms 
operating in the logging industry with 
a capital investment of $33,490, with 
325 employees earning $428,693. The 
eost of production was $195,862 and the 
value of the product, $774,597. 

The growth of manufactories in the 
province is shown by comparative statis- 
ties for the years 1905 and 1918. In 
that period the capital invested in 
manufacturing increased from $3,973,- 
075 to $39,476,260, the value of products 
increased from $2,520,172 to $50,009,- 
635, the number of manufacturing estab- 
blishments increased from 80 to 1,422, 
and the number of employees increased 
from 1,445 with total earnings of $721,- 
875 to 8,066 with salaries and wages 
amounting to $8,496,195. 

An expedition was sent by the Bureau 
to survey the northern part of the pro- 
vinee. Coal outcrops were discovered 
of good quality in various places, also 
silica, limestone and mineralized rocks. 
Fish of excellent quality were in all the 
waters crossed, and game and fur- 
bearing animals were plentiful. 

The value of buildings on which work 
was started during 1920 amounted to 


$11,224,896, the total for the four 
western provinces amounting to $71,- 
185,100. 


Since May 1, 1920, 644 factory in- 
spections were made and 395 reccm- 
mendations were issued. The number of 
overtime permits issued from April to 
December, 1920, was 238, covering 60 
days and affecting 623 persons. 


In 1920, regulations respecting the 
construction and operation of passenger 
and freight elevators, based on regula- 
tions in other provinces and various 
states of the Union were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Inspectors were appointed in January, 
1921, who visited all the principal cities 
and towns of the province and inspected 
949 elevators. Recommendations were 
issued to bring many of the elevators 
to a higher standard, and the inspectors 
received the cordial co-operation in this 
respect of all parties interested. 


The Minimum Wage Board held four 
meetings in Regina and Saskatoon 
during the year, for the purpose of 
hearing evidence from employers and 
employees in the millinery and dress- 
making industries and in hotels, res- 


taurants and refreshment rooms, and 


amending the regulations affecting these 
industries. As a result of these meet- 
ings the Board allowed a longer period 
of apprenticeship and a lower wage for 
apprentices in the dressmaking and 
millinery industries. A clause was in- 
serted in the regulations concerning 
hotels, restaurants. and refreshment 
rooms, permitting the employment of 
women for fifty-six hours a week, all 
time in excess of forty-eight hours to 
be overtime paid for at not less than 
the minimum rate plus fifty per cent. 
The number of employees directly af- 
fected by the minimum wage regulations 
was 2,184 of whom 892 were employed 
in shops and stores; 304 in factories and 
laundries including job printing, mill- 
ing and meat packing plants and photo- 
graphers’s studios, 348 in mail order 
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houses, and 630 in hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms. 


In the section of the report relating 
to industrial accidents it is stated that 
in the year covered by the report there 
were reported to the Bureau 14 fatal, 
28 permanent and 1,078 temporary 
accidents, causing a time loss of 17,755 
days. In the previous year there were 
18 fatal and 795 non-fatal accidents. 
An analysis of the time in which the 
accidents occurred shows that the great- 
est number, 340 cut of 1,120 took place 
between 7 and 11 a.m. and of the days of 
the week Monday with 1£0 had the 
greatest number of accidents. The 


- the 
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analysis by months shows the largest 
number of accidents oceurred during 
of October, November, 
December and January, the increase 
being chiefly among railway employees. 


months 


The report of the employment service 
shows that during the year ending 
April 30, 1921, there were registered 
in the province 65,189 applicants for 
work and 71,319 applications for help 
from employers, and there were made 
59,853 placements. The greatest ac- 
tivity was in the agricultural group in 
which industry 28,592 persons were 
placed in employment. 





COAL STATISTICS OF CANADA FOR THE YEAR, 1921. 


T HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has issued a report on Coal Statis- 
ties for Canada during the year ending 
December, 1921. A similar report for 
the first nine months of the year was 
summarized in the February issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre. The total output of 
coal for the calendar year was nearly 15 
million short tons valued at $74,273,000, 
or $4.97 per ton. This quantity was 88 
per cent of the amount mined during the 
preceding year when the total output 
was 16.9 million tons, but it was more 
than a million tons greater than in 1919. 
A comparison of the provinces shows 
that Alberta led with a production of 
5,854,420 tons followed by Nova Scotia 
with an output of 5,734,653 tons, Brit- 
ish Columbia ranking third with a pro- 
duction of 2,840,870 tons. Nearly half 
the total coal produced by Alberta was 
lignite, while the whole of the Nova Sco- 
tia output was bituminous. Of the dif- 
ferent kinds of coal produced in the 
Dominion during the past year, 96,964 


tons were anthracite, 1,627,800 tons were 
bituminous and 3,217,654 tons were lig- 
nite. Compared with the previous year 
there were decreases of all kinds, but 
eompared with 1919 the production of 
all kinds of coal was greater. 


- The exports of Canadian coal invig2l 
amounted to 1,987,276 short tons, com- 
pared with 2,558,223 tons in 1920 and 
2,070,050 in 1919. British Columbia 
with an export of 1,182,528 tons was the 
provinee exporting the largest quantity 
of coal. Nova Scotia ranked next with 
an export trade of 727,951 tons followed 


_ by New Brunswick which exported 71,- 


534 tons. 


The total imports of coal into Canada 
during 1921 amounted to 18,102,620 
short tons, of which 13,536,200 tons was 
bituminous and the balance 4,566,320 
tons was anthracite. These imports were 
about 84 per cent of the amount import- 
ed in 1920, but they were slightly in ex- 
cess of the amount imported during 
1919: 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR 1919 FOR OUEBEC AND THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 


RELIMINARY reports have been is- 
sued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on Industrial Statistics of the 
province of Quebee and Industrial Sta- 
tistics of the Maritime provinces for 
1919, with comparative statistics for 
1917 and 1918. Similar reports for the 
western provinces and for the provinces 
of Ontario were summarized in the Jan- 
uary and February issues of the LABour 
GazeTTE. The present reports complete 
the series. 


Statistics of Quebec 


The following table gives the principal 
statistics relating to the leading indus- 
tries of the province for the calendar 
years, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 








1917 1918 1919 

Establishments No 10,052 10,540 11,061 
@apital.an iT abe $| 823,317,251] 860,468,768| 936,712,125 
Employees on 

salaries .......... No 20,607 20,838 26,088 
Palariesas eo... kak $| 26,659,515] 29,667,572] 36,539,000 
Employees on 

Wages ............ C 199,411 186,656 179,473 
Wages. fois. 8 #) 131,475,410] 146,132,433] 153,193,521 
Cost of fuel..,.......: %| 19,028,426) 19,849,953] 15,274,078 
Miscellaneous 
. expenses............ %| 76,582,910| 103,740,427] 117,494,828 
Cost of materials §| 403,422,445] 472,444,599 517,586,980 
Value of products $| 839,614,029] 920,621,171] 988,574,823 





In the amount of capital invested the 
greatest industry was that of electric 
light and power, of which there were 
146 establishments with a total capital 
of $130,000,000. Pulp and paper mills 
of which there were 46, ranked next 
with a capital of $124,101,164. 

Butter and cheese factories with 1,867 
piants led in the number of establish- 
ments, followed by lumber, lath and 
shingle mills of which there were 1,419. 
In the value of products the largest in- 
dustry was that of pulp and paper mills 
which had products valued at $64,060,- 
040. Lumber, lath and shingle mills 
came second with a product of $61,493,- 
959. In all the industries of the prov- 
ince there were 11,061 establishments, 
with a capitalization of $936,712,125. 


The total cost of materials used amount- 
ed to $517,586,980, and the value of 
their products to $988,574,823. 

The largest number of employees was 
in lumber, lath and shingle mills, in 
which there were 1,844 salaried em- 
ployees earning $1, 813, 760 in salaries, 
and 16,834 employees on wages earning 
$11,548,608. 

The table on next page gives inform- 
ation respecting the number of em- 
ployees and salaries and wages paid in 
forty leading industries in the province 
of Quebec during 1919. 


Statistics of the Maritime Provinces 


The preliminary report of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics on industrial 
statistics of the three maritime prov- 
inees, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island for the year 1919, 
shows that in these three provinces there 
were in all 4,227 industrial establish- 
ments representing a capital investment 
of $224,740,148. There were 4,584 em- 
ployees on salaries who received $6,160,- 
932 and 49,465 employees on wages who 
received $38,292,432. 

The following table shows the prin- 
cipal statistics of the three maritime 
provinees for 1917, 1918 and 1919: 


1917 1918 1919 

Establishments No 4,104 8,972 4,227 
Capital invested #} 204,713,399] 210,620,190] 224,740,148 
Employees on sa- 

lariess.42.2- No. Oral 4,168 4,584 
Salariés......0..ts00.04- ¢ 5,329,480 5,167,271 6,160,932 
Employees on wa- : 

ped? t a. Ne 49,360 51,749 49,465 
WaAges.............c0000| 32,883,207) 35,421,162} 38,292,432 


Cost of materials..$} 146,472,306} 131,602.097| 133,669,232 
Valne of products &! 244.304.4011 224 426.237) 246.081.885 


Similar statistics of each of the prov- 
inees for 1919 are given in the following 
table: 


New Nova ee. 
Brunswick Scotia Island 
Establishments....No 1,438 2,24¢ 539 
Capita! invested......¢| 89,958,882] 131,914,231] 2,867,035 
Employees on _ sala- 

TIESHy Tce Ne 2,14€ 2225 we 
Salariés. cm ei te: ¢ 3,045,665 2,958,801 156,463 
Employees on wages ‘ 

No. 22,064 25,880 1521 
Widgets ®. Aes $| 15,877,355) 21,598,234 816,843 
Cost. of materials....f| 53,471,29C!] 75,928,099] 4,269,843 


Value of products....f} J00,005.605! 139.206,696! 6 869.584 
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Industries 





Pulp and paper 
Lumber, lath, 
shingles, etc... 
Cottons. 
Flour and grist 
mill products 
Boots & shoes, 
leather con! acs 


Tobacco,  (ci- 
gars and ci- 
garettes).......... 


Butter & cheese 
Slaughtering & 
meat packing 


Clothing,men’s 


TACLOTY ak aoe 


repails............ 
Housebuilding 
Rolling mills & 
steel furnaces 
Foundry and 
machine shop 
products.......... 
Electric light 
and power...... 
Clothing, wo- 
men’s factory 
Bread and oth- 
er bakery pro- 
GUCES: eee 
Tobacco (chew: 
ing, smoking, 


CLO RT eae 
Boilers and en- 
PINES lee Se 
Electrical ap- 
paratus and 
supplies ........ 


Car repairs...... 
Boots & shoes 
PMDCT oss. 
Hats, cans and 


i} 


Paints and var- 
nishes.............. 
Plumbing and 
tinsmithing .... 
Liquors, malt 
Leather, tan- 
Printing & pub- 
lishing oo 
Clothing, men’s 
custom)... .....:. 
Biscuits & con- 
fectionery........ 
Hosiery and 
knit goods...... 
Furnishing 
goods, men’s. 
Sash, door and 
planing milis.. 
Bags, cotton.... 
Printing and 
bookbinding... 
Brass castings.. 
Glovesand mit- 
Clothing, wo- 
men’s custom 
Cocoa and cho- 


Furniture’ and 
upholstered 
goods........ ws 


Total for forty 
leading indus- 
THOR CS ee ks 


Total for all 
industries .. .... 


Employees on 
Salaries 





Salaries 


$ 
2,440,750 


1,813,760 
538,757 


404,834 
1,667,705 


1,416,240 


sane eee rerevee| scene eeeerenseenaas 


1,135,004 


f 259,145 





26.088! 36,539.000 





27,062,453 


Employees on 


Wages 

No. Wages 
12,708 12°631,662 
16,834! 11,548,608 
10,223 6,297,872 
1,031 836,578 
8,404 6,554,932 
5,763 3,202,268 
1,730 1,369,834 
1,428 1,505,323 
5,329 4,856,167 
6,079 8,391,784 
7,756 7,677,212 
4,493 4,447,540 
4,884 5,140,833 
1,168 1,136,105 
3,418 2,469,649 
2,353 2,113,991 
1,823 984,233 
1,813 2,696,053 
2,285 1,975,439 
3,983 5,288 ,452 
3,435 2,320,563 
1,621 1,219,523 
895 684,248 
3,020 2,374,024 
1,002 988,749 
996 729,978 
2,034 1,715,905 
1,866 1,477,910 
1,901 1,015,029 
2,044 1,053,506 
2,214 968,575 
2,093 1,446,717 
297 182,808 
1,966 1,673,194 
880 1,068,045 
1,789 1,015,705 
1,555 867,880 
TAT 494,986 
77 85,535 

1,294 


179,473 


-1,020,167 


135,225} 113,547,582 


eo 


153,193,521 


(Se) 
bo 
Or 


The following table gives statistics of 
the ten leading industries in each of the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island for 
the year 1919: 

















No. No. 
of of 
Industry Es- | Capital Em- Salaries 
tab- ploy- | and wages 
lish- ees 
ments } 
New BrouNSWICK $ $ 
Log products...........- 249| 31,816,125 8,624] 5,520,063 
Cottons......... ee 3| 4,636,587| 1,717) 1,181,824 
Wood pulp......-.. 5} 11,960,778} 1,241) 1,206,038 
Biscuits and confec- 

TIOTICEY Coyne oe seen setae GP? 175520538 797 563,117 
Fish preserved.........- 243) 1,689,752 769 381,793 
Boots and shoes 

(leather).........0.55+ 5} 1,401,422 488 | 430,742 
Foundry and ma- 

chine shop pro- 

i ig le me anv 15| 2,639,349 738| 842,096 
Flour and grist mill 

products........-...... 42 466,157 87 68,913 
Tron and steel prods 3) 1,330,967 259 258,181 
Building and con- 

structiony.....ic----- 36 532,153 544 499,028 
Totals for New 

Brunswick............ 607] 58,228,343) 15,264) 10,951,795 
Nova ScorTia 
Rolling mills and 

steel furnaces.... 4| 20,399,284] 2,261) 2,941,942 
Log products:.....-... 486| 6,372,121; 3,423) . 1,389,024 
Fish preserved........ 264} 3,828,517) 1,626 865,639 
Shipbuilding and 

TEDAITS eee nie STH VG 7S2 4191", 38822, 018,034 
Building and con- 

SU RUCCLOMe aires 145} 2,644,427) 2,764; 2,986,050 
Biscuits and con- 

fectiOnery,..:...%-:- 10} 1,832,963 Obs 684,149 
Foundry products.. 22| 1,933,766 761 766,159 
Boilers and engines 10| 1,693,088 595 672,947 
Wood working,etc. 14} 1,495,917 AIT 351,697 
Electric light. and 

POWER ls lie canes 40| 4,934,369 309 292,858 

otals for Nova 
a ety ig BAU - 1,032) 51,866,821] 116,541} 13,669,102 





a 








PRINCE Lae IsuAND 
Slaughtering and meat- 
i pe Mie Slee: Mas i 9 349,332 83 19,003 
Fish preserved.............06 195| 525,810 444) 157,727 
Butter and cheese............-- BGs MUNA en Eke: 84) 35,010 
and grist mil! pro- 
cater Wa . aah fe 2 ON f Bh! 2 103,630 96| 20,813 
Loe products.) .ctie: 63} 168,872 75| 37,234 
Foundry and machine ne 
shop products................ 3| 240,486 76) 74,190 
Clothing, men’s custom..| 29; 111,274 103; 58,140 
Plumbing and tinsmithing} 16 111,601 70 38,196 
Printing and publishing.. 9 116,274 algial 57,685 
Bread and other bakery 2 
AYROCUCUS. Pitetey lees t-eetnane 9,350 15; . 10,520 
ls for Prince Edward 
Tote and ESSE pe aati aeuags 389| 1,863,807) 1,087} 548,518 


ele Swae sy a Ut Nace Bie 


The report also contains statistics of 
cities and towns in these provinces 
having a population of 5,000 or over, 
showing for 1917, 1918 and 1919 the 
number of establishments, capital, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, cost of ma- 
terials and value of products. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Pulp and Paper Industry, 1920; 
(b) Rubber Industry, 1920; (c)Cotton Textile Industry, 1920; (d) Wine © 
Industry, 1920; (e) Aluminum Ware Manufacturing Industry, 1920. 





HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued preliminary 
reports for the calendar year 1920 on 
the pulp and paper industry, the rub- 
ber industry, the cotton textile indus- 
try, the wine industry, and_ the 
aluminum ware manufacturing indus- 
try. Previous reports in this series 
relating to other industries in former 
years have been outlined in various 
issues of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry in 1920 


The preliminary report on the Pulp 
and Paper industry in Canada during 
1920 shows that there were 100 mills 
in operation that year, including 40 
pulp mills, 27 combined pulp and paper 
mills and 33 paper mills. The follow- 
































of wrapping paper, 


These mills had a production of 1,960,- 
102 tons of wood-pulp, of which 963,762 
tons were for their own use, 238,119 for 


‘sale in Canada and 758,221 for export. 


The quantity of paper produced was 
875,696 tons of newsprint, 73,196 tons 
of book and writing paper, 77,292 tons 
158,041 tons of 
boards, and other papers and paper 
products to the value of $8,839,888. 

The total capital invested in this in- «© 
dustry was $347,553,333 of which the 
sum of $103,659,445 was invested in 
pulp mills, $221,472,536 in pulp and 
paper mills and $22,421,350 in paper 
mills. } 


The investments by provinces were as 
follows: 


ing table shows their distribution by British Columbia ...... $ 36,782,030 
provinces. OnEOTIO earth neers 109,169,591 
Meee. et an Bie" ae Tek 
ie ee are Ei QIeDEG,. ¢ cgpar'e ann thei erage nash 176,347,349 . 
ulp ulp aper otal for . : 
Provinces | mills paper mills fall mills New Brunswick ........ 19,306,351 
mills NOMA > COI upon tareliccs Snacks 5,948,012 
British Columbia... 4 2 se 6 
Ontario. cceesssccee 7 13 17 37 The following table shows the number 
IMEI EC .o. ye tnes cece seems 18 12 16 46 : : 
Wea honcack., 5 ‘om ia 5 of employees of various classes in the 
core i sf 5 : : : 
cee re different provinces with their aggregate 
40 27 33 100 salaries and wages. 
Officers Clerks, Employees 
superintendents typists, «ec. on wages. 
and managers. 
CSYa UE JeMICOAG hwo 0) CN Oo) pease Ceeet at ccs nea ene Scarce Number} Salaries | Number? Salaries | Number| Salaries 
erik) Co teed ania clei hace seapermmmencren \c) Pee ar Ws ‘ 186,579 139] $477,2 2,834| $4,953,271 
Quebec... nastier intel ee, Mien ay a 166 932,848 715} 1,082,202! 9,190 | 14,136,687 
New Brunswick ioc SOA SU Ae Meats. Surat tint Th wie dis Tidy stake 625 315 1,715,443 1,181} 1,915,851 14,727| 17,674,169 
Nave eae thn tele i eM AN, 4 cy eee ee i. 20 70,420 59! 101,859] 1,379] «1,674,496 
17 39,777 15 14,327 499 278,691 
560 | $2,945,067! 2,109] $3,591,512! 28,629] $38,717,314 
The employees enumerated above intendents and managers, 403 were 


comprised 29,940 male and 1,358 female 
workers. Of the female employees, 
seven were in the class of officers, super- 


clerks, stenographers, etc., and 948 were 


wage earners. 
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The Rubber Industry in 1920 


In the preliminary report on the 


rubber industry in Canada for the 
ealendar year 1920, statistics are given 


under two heads, rubber goods and 
rubber footwear. The province of 
Ontario had 18 plants manufacturing 
rubber goods, and Quebec had 6, while 
the rubber footwear plants numbered 6 
in Ontario and 5 in Quebec. The selling 
value at the factory of rubber goods 
produced during the year amounted to 
$55,122,857. The selling value of the 
product of rubber footwear factories 
during the year was $25,594,451. The 
capital invested amounted to $42,249,- 
456 in rubber goods factories, and $16,- 
120,588 in rubber footwear factories. In 
the former factories there were 7,195 
male and 1,286 female employees earn- 
ing $10,132,683 in salaries and wages, 
and in the latter factories there were 
4,195 male and 2,635 female employees 
receising in salaries and wages $6,089,- 
404. , 

The following table shows the number 


of employees with their salaries and 
wages in both kinds of factories: 














Number of Salaries 
Classes of employment employees and 
ce ————-—| | Wages 
male female 
RussBer Goops FacrorrEs— 

Officers, superintendents, $ 
IMADAS ORS, Fe pes case cteswarescaonssaet 256 FS) 795,627 
lerks, typists, etc..............0. 766 311} 1,405,405 

Wage earners, average num- 

LYS Ch SAAR A A in oat eee rod 6,173 955) 7,924,464 

Outside piece-workers............ — 15 7,187 

1 
7,195 


BLOtal See oe yams eect: 


1,286 $10,132,683 


5 





RusBER FooTwEaR FACTORIES 


Officers, superintendents, $ 
fei imanagersts tte e......2oke 108 3 300,742 
Clerks, typists, etc......... aaeteae 396 158 657,306 
Wagé earners, average num- 

PICT rend eee on de cae tb ane 3,688] 2,421] 5,116,386 
Outside piece-workers.......... 3 53 14,970 








' 
4,195! 2,635! $6,089,404 





The following table shows the number 
of persons in both kinds of factories 
classified by sex according to their week- 
ly wages: 
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Under 16 
yrs. Total 


Male Fe- |Male| Fe- 
male male 


Over 16 yrs. 


Specified wage groups 











RvusBEeR Goops Facror- 














(Wadler Dor eee eee 24 6 2) — 32 
$5 to under $10.............. 66 LTA 24 5 209 
$10 to under $15............ 192 269; 49) 40 550 
$15 to under $20............ 574 284} 10 5 875 
$20 to under $24. .......... 1121 47} —| — 1,168 
$24 to under $28........... 972 13) —| — 985 
$28 to under $30............ 416 O)) ees eee 418 
$30 and Over.............-... TI52 44 —] —1 1,256 

otalseer bas 4,617 739| 85) 50} 5,491 

RuBBER Footwear Fac- 
TORIFS. 

Winder hoe eee 13 19 2 3 37 
$5 to under $10.............. oe 609| 46] 69 848 
$10 to under $15............ 356 800] 63] 36} 1,255 
$15 to under $20............ 954 494; 11 19} 1,478 
$20 to under $24............ 780 57: 3, — 840 
$24 to under $28............ 421 V6 i 1 430 
$28 to under $30............ 116 —| —| — 116 
S30land: overs. 227, yy —| — 228 

HP CHAISE eet espe 2,991! 1,987] 1261 128! 5.232 


The Cotton Textile Industry in 1920 


The preliminary report of the Bureau 
of Statistics on the cotton textile in- 
dustry in Canada during 1920 states 
that 31 mills reported, of which 13 were 
in the provinee of Ontario, 13 in Quebec, 
4 in New Brunswick and one in Nova 
Neotia. The total selling value of thew 
products was $92,490,002. The capital 
invested in the industry amounted to 
$76,413,703. The number of employees 
was 17,625, of whom 9,573 were males 
and 8,052 were females. The salaries 
and wages amounted to $13,860,713, of 
which sum $12,825,293 was paid im 
wages. 


The number of persons employed in 
the industry is shown in the following 
table by classes of employment and 
sex, with amounts paid in salaries and 
wages :— 





Number of Salaries 














employees jand wages 
Classes of employment 
Male | Fe- 
male 
$ 
Officers, superintendents, man- 

FS = ie criacs saan ace ceercee Goprcponceeetr ies SS were 525,952 
Glerks; ty pists) ets. &...2nten. 250 91 509,468 
W age earners, average number.. 9,235| 7,960! 12,825,293 


Ota Send aet Vocceaeprseosuneenten sce: 9,573] 8,052] 13,860.713 


rs 
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Classified according to weekly wage 
payments within specified wage groups, 
the number of persons at employment 
by age and sex is presented below: 












































Over 16 yrs.| Under 16 
yrs. 
Specified wage groups Total 
Male | Fe- |Male| Fe- 
male male 
No. | No. No. | No. No. 
RING er Bote state ee 19 30 3 8 60 
$5 to under $10............ 400} 1,151; 492 695) 2,738 
$10 to under $15.......... 1557) 43:063)- 275 214 5,109 
$15 to under $20.......... 2,748| 1,846 28 17} 4,639 
$20 to under $24.......... 1,415 506 — — 1,921 
$24 to under $28.......... 965 123 = —}| 1,088 
$28 to under $30.......... 346 10 — a 356 
S30 landioverie. ta... 796 wo — — 811 
Totals....... Seen alee 8,246] 6,744! 798 934| 16,722 


The Wine Industry in 1920 


The preliminary report of the Bureau 
of Statistics on the wine industry of 
Canada during 1920 covers the opera- 
tions of 13 individual plants, ten of 
which were in Ontario, two in Quebec, 
and one in British Columbia. The total 
value of the products of these factories 
was $1,040,978, the capital invested 
amounted to $11,301,465, and _ the 
amount paid in wages was $136,646. 
The average number of wage earners 
employed was 90, twenty of whom were 
outside piece workers. 


The Aluminum Ware Manufacturing 
Industry in 1920 


The report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the Aluminum Ware 
Manufacturing Industry in 1920 econ- 
tains statistics of four companies which 
earry on this business in Canada. As 
no aluminum ores are found in Canada, 
the ores and metals have to be imported. 
During the year 1920 the imports of 
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ores of aluminum amounted to 1,166,990 
ewt. valued at $2,052,478: the imports 
of ingots, bars, rods, plates, etc., amount- 
ed to 1,850,687 ewt., worth $623,232; 
and the exports of these articles 
amounted to 19,716,800 lbs., valued at 
$6,094,628. Products of aluminum 
were manufactured to the value of 
$1,647,797, which included fabricated 
products to the value of $1,114,092 and 
cooking utensils to the value of $278,802. 
The: total amount of capital invested in 
the industry was $3,244,566. In the 
four establishments there were 111 
salaried employees including 31 female 
clerks, stenographers, etc., who received 
in salaries a total of $196,159. The 
number of wage earners ranged from 
245, including 37 females, in January 
and April, to 343, including 65 female 
workers, in November, the average num- 
ber of employees being about 291: The 
wage earners as of December 15, 1920, 
are Classified as follows according to this 
weekly wage rate: 





Weekly wage rates Male Female 
From $ 5. to $10. 8 10 
From $10. to $20. 40 44 
From $20. to $380. 176 g 
$30. and over 38 
262 +56 


This includes only one employee, i. e., 
male, under 16 years of age. 


This report is one of a number pub- 
lished by the Mining Metallurgical and 
Chemical branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, relating to the 
manufacture of chemical and mineral 
products in Canada. 
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OCCUPATION STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 1920 





qi HE United States Department of 

Commerce has issued a prelimin- 
ary statement of the Bureau of the 
Census, giving occupation statistics for 
the United States as a whole. The ac- 
ecompanying table taken from this state- 
ment, shows the total number of persons 
ten years of age or over in the United 
States engaged in gainful occupations, 
elassified according to sex and general 
classes of occupations in the years 1920 
and 1910. 


The great decline shown in this table 
in the number engaged in Agriculture, 
Forestry and Animal Husbandry, is 
attributed in large measure to the 
change in the date of taking the census 
from April 15, 1910 to January 1, in 
1920, the number of farm labourers 
being naturally considerably smaller in 
January than in April. 
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: 1920 1910 
Sex and General Oceu-|—H—_ | —— | ——____|__ 
pational Class Per Per 
Number | cent | Number [| cent 
is- dis- 
tri- tri- 
bu- bu- 
tion tion 
Both Sexes 
All oecupations............ 41,609,192}100.0] 38,167,336)100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husban- 
Cabenaiyeae ta ae tA eee 10,951,074} 26.3) 12,659,082} 33.2 
Extraction of minerals} 1,090,854| 2.6 965,169} 2.5 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical indus- 
Cries Neun, Wee 12,812,701} 30.8] 10,658,657| 27.9 
Transportation............ 3,066,305} 7.4] 2,637,671; 6.9 
AUER (eR aaa 9 7.8, 4,244,354! 10.2! 3,614,670! 9.5 
Public service (not 
elsewhere classified) TA L209 459,291; 1.2 
Professional service....| 2,152,464} 5.2) 1,663,569) 4.4 
Domestic and person- s 
alisenvice nis Lie La0 3,400,365} 8.2} 3,772,174) 9.9 
Clerical oeccupations....}) 3,119,955} 7.5] 1,737,053] 4.6 
Male 
All occupations............ 33,059,793}100.0} 30,091,564/100.0 
Agriculture, forestry 4 
and animal husban- 
Gry et Ae. volta Seay 9,867,000} 29.9} 10,851,581} 36.1 
Extraction of minerals} 1,087,357) 3.3 964,075; 3.2 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical indus- 
i 10,881,637] 32.9} 8,837,677] 29.4 
2,852,043} 8.6] 2,531,075] 8.4 
3,074,435} 10.8} 3,146,582} 10.5 

Public service (not 

elsewhere classified) 748,716) 2.3 445,733} 1.5 
Professional service....| 1,136,157) 3.4 929,684) 3.1 
Domestic and personal 

SELVICE MA anes cs 1,216,151} 3:7| 1,241,828) 4.1 
Clerizal occupations..! 1,696,297} 5.1} 1,143,829) 3.8 

Female 
All oecupations............ $,549,399}100.0} 8,075,772|100.0 
Agriculture, forestry 

and animal husban- 

Tyee A 1,084,074) 12.7} 1,807,501} 22.4 
Extraction of minerals what 


3,497) * 1,094 


Manufacturing and 


mechanical indus- 

Ag (Tee AOR OSs SR ES a 1,931,064) 22.6} 1,820,980] 22.5 
Transportation............ QA 2621 2.5 106,596} 1.3 
USE Yo (EM UnA te ios a ye atom 669,919) 7.8 468,088! 5.8 
Public service (not 

elsewhere classified) 22,404) 0.3 13,558} 0.2 
Professional service....| 1,016,307] 11.9 733,885) 9.1 
Domestic and personal 

Service COE a Le 2,184,214] 25.5} 2,530,846] 31.3 
Clerical occupations...) 1,423,658] 16.7 593,224| 7.3 


* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


WHITLEY COUNCILS ADOPTED FOR THE RAILWAYS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


N the November, 1921, issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTE, on pages.1386-7, re- 
ference was made to the Whitley Coun- 
ceils provided for in the British Railways 
Act, 1921. At a conference held in 
London, on December 28, between six re- 
presentatives of the railway companies 


and six representatives appointed by the 
railwaymen’s trade unions, the scheme 
of Whitley Councils for the railway 
service, as originally prepared, was 
agreed to with some slight modifications, 
The companies pressed for the post- 
ponement of the application of the 


‘ 
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scheme until the completion of the 
scheme for grouping various railways 
into four amalgamated companies as 
provided for under the Act. The re- 
presentatives of the unions, however, 
objected to postponement. It was finally 
agreed that the Local Departmental and 
Stations Committee and the Sectional 
Railways Councils should be brought 
into operation on April 3, leaving over 
the formation of general Railway Coun- 
ceils for the various separate railways 
until it could be definitely seen what 
progress was likely to be made towards 
amalgamating the railways. 

The functions of the Councils, which 
follow generally the lines of the original 
Whitley Council plan, are summarized 
in the British Labour Gazette, issue of 
February, 1922, as follows: 


Loca DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES. — At 
stations or depots where the number of regular 
employees in a department or in a group of 
grades exceeds seventy-five, a Committee is to 
be set up consisting of not more than four 
elected representatives of the employees in 
that department or group of grades, and not 
more than four representatives of the com- 
pany. At stations where there are less than 
seventy-five employees in a department or 
group of grades, it is intended that the em- 
ployees shall appoint representatives to dis- 
cuss local matters with the company’s local 
officials. 

The objects of a Local Committee are to 
provide a recognized means of communication 
between the employees and the local officials, 
and to give the employees a wider interest in 
the conditions under which their work is per- 
formed. The matters to be considered by a 
Local Committee include, (a) suggestions for 
the satisfactory arrangement of working hours, 
breaks, time recording, etc.; (b) questions of 
physical welfare; (¢c) holiday arrangements; 
(d) publicity in regard to rules; (e) sug- 
gestions as to improvements in organization of 
work, labour-saving appliances, and other mat- 
ters; (f) investigation of circumstances tend- 
ing to reduce efficiency, and (g) the correct 
loading of traffic to ensure safe transit and 
reduction of claims. Applications on these 
matters must first be submitted by the em- 
ployees concerned to the employing company 
in the usual manner. In the absence of a 
satisfactory answer within fourteen days the 
facts may be reported to the secretary of the 
employees’ side of the Committee. In the 
same way a proposal originating with the com- 
pany is to be forwarded by the company to 
the secretary of the employees’ side. In the 
event of the Local Committee being unable to 
agree on any question, it may be referred by 
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either side to the Sectional Railway Council. 
(See below). 


SECTIONAL Rarnway Councits.—Not more 
than five Sectional Councils, each consisting of 
not more than twelve elected representatives of 
the employees and not more than twelve ap- 
pointed representatives of the company, are 
to be established on each railway. In ad- 
dition to the elected and appointed represent- 
atives, each side may appoint a Secretary with 
the right to take part in the proceedings. An 
example is given of the method of constituting 
Sectional Councils on a railway, in which the 
whole staff of the company is divided into five 
sections, viz.: (1) Clerks, station masters, etc., 
and supervisors; (2) locomotive men; (3) 
traffic department men; (4) goods and ecartage 
staff; and (5) engineering department men, 
plate layers, etc. To the Sectional Councils 
for each of these five sections, employees’ re- 
presentatives are to be elected by groups of 
grades within the section, in proportion to 


» the number of employees in each proup of 


grades. There is also an arrangement for 
the number of representatives allotted to each 
group of grades to be distributed, as nearly 
equally as practicable, by districts. 


The functions of a Sectional Council are to 
deal with (a) the local application of national 
agreements relating to standard salaries, wages, 
hours of duty, and conditions of service, other 
than subjects submitted directly to the Central 
Wages Board by Railway Companies or the 
Trade Unions; (b) suggestions as to operating, 
working, and kindred subjects; (c¢) other 
matters in which the company and their em- 
ployees are mutually interested, such as co- 
operation with a view to securing increased 
business, greater efficiency and economy; the 
well-being of the staff; recruitment and tenure 
of service, ete.; and (d) subjects remitted by 
the Railway Council (see below) to a Sectional 
Council. 


RAILWAY COUNCILS.—EHach railway is to have 
a Railway Council of not more than ten re- 
presentatives of each side, the employees’ side 
consisting of two members of each Sectional 
Council, appointed by the emploees’ side there- 
of. Here, again, each side is to appoint a 
secretary, with the right to take part in the 
proceedings, in addition to the elected and 
appointed members. 


‘The functions of a Railway Council are to 
deal with any of the subjects which may be 
dealt with by a Sectional Council and which 
are of common interest to two or more sec- 
tions, and also to deal with any subject re- 
ferred to it by a Sectional Council. Before. 
any matter is considered by a Railway Council 
the Sectional Councils concerned must have 
had an opportunity of considering it. 





PROCEDURE OF SECTIONAL AND RAILWAY 
CouNnciLs.—Meetings of Sectional and Railway 
Councils are to be held as and when necessary, 
but there are to be not less than two regular 
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meetings of each Council annually. Before 
employees submit any questions to a Sectional 
or Railway Council they must first submit their 
application to the employing company in the 
usual manner. In the absence of a satisfactory 
answer within twenty-one days the facts may 
be reported to the employees’ secretary of the 
Council concerned. A proposal emanating from 
the company’s side must be forwarded by the 
Secretary of the company’s side to the secre- 
tary of the employees’ side. All decisions of 
a Sectional or of a Railway Council are to be 
arrived at by agreement between the two sides. 
If a Sectional Council is unable to agree on 
any matter, the employees’ side may refer it 
to the Trade Unions concerned, or it may, by 
agreement, be referred direct to the Railway 
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Council. If a Sectional or a Railway Council 
is unable to agree on any question of the local 
application of national agreements in regard 
to rates of pay and conditions of service, the 
matter in difference may be submitted by the 
employees’ side to the Trade Union concerned, 
who may take it up with the company, and, 
failing agreement, may refer it to the Central 
Wages Board. 


TEMPORARY ARRANGEMENTS.—The provisions 
of the scheme relating to the constitution of 
Sectional and Railway Councils are intended 
to apply ultimately to the amalgamated com- 
panies which will be formed under the Rail- 
ways Act, 1921. In the meantime, and as a 
temporary arrangement, they apply to the 
railway companies now existing. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, FEBRUARY, 1922 


D URING February the Department 

of Labour received for insertion 
in the Lanour Gazette the following in- 
formation relative to thirteen fair wage 
contracts, of which four were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works and 
nine by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. All the contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Alterations to Post Office fittings, 
Leamington, Ont. Name of contractor, 
John Edward Burrows, Leamington, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 30, 
1922. Amount of contract, $850. 


Repairs to Groins Nos. 1 and 3, Annie 
Bar, Fraser River, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Fraser River Pile Driving Com- 
pany, Ltd. Date of contract, January 
30, 1922. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


Repairs to wharf, St. Michel de Belle- 
chasse, Que. Name of contractor, J. R. 
Boulanger, Montmagny, Que. Date of 
eontract, February 10, 1922. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. 


Reconstruction of public wharf, North 
Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, Grant 
Brothers, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 23, 1922. Amount of 
contract: lump sum, $3,636, and unit 
prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


Erection of a railway station, with 
dwelling, at Hervey Junction, county of 
Portneuf, Quebec, Canadian National 
Railways. Name of contractor, J. A. 
Boulay, Sayabee, county of Matane, 
Que. Date of contract, February 7, 
1922. Amount of contract, $9,995. 


Erection of a railway station, with 
form, at Luceville, county of Rimouski, 
dwelling and raised machinery plat- 
form at Luceville, county of Rimouski, 
Que., Canadian National Railways. 
Name of contractor, Arthur L. Landry, 
St. Octave, county of Matane, Que. 
Date of contract, February 7; 1922. 
Amount of contract, $8,225. 

Erection of 10 double dwelling 
houses at Parent, county of Champlain, 
Que., Canadian National Railways. 
Name of contractor, Emery Sicard, 
Amos, county of Pontiae, Que. Date 
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of contract, February 7, 1922. Amount 
of contract, $88,000. 

Paving of portions of roadways at 
Deepwater Freight Shed and Halifax 
Ocean Terminal Statier, Cenadian Na- 
tional Railways. Name of contractor, 
T. C. Gorman and F. C. Peckham, Ha- 
lifax, NS. Date of contract, February 
7, 1922. Amount of contract, schedule 
prices. 

Erection of extension to ice house at 
Chaudiere Junction, county of Levis, 
Quebec, Canadian National Railways. 
Name of contractor, A. J. Morin, 
Garthby, county of Wolfe, Que. Date 
of contract, February 7, 1922. Amount 
of contract, $3.750. 

Construction of substructure of a 
single track railway bridge over the 
Coffee River at Mileage 41.1 of the 
Amos Subdivision, at or near Goulet, 
county of Pontiac, Quebec, Canadian 
National Railways. Name of contractor, 
Joseph Gosselin, Limitée, Quebec, Que. 
Date of contract, February 7, 1922. 
Amount of contract, 3,500 and schedule 
prices. 

Construction of substructure of a 
single track railway bridge over the 
Little Buctouche River at Mileage 26.1 


of the Buctouche Subdivision, at or near ~ 


McKee’s Mills, county of Kent, N.B., 
Canadian National Railways. Name of 
contractors, 1. CO. Gorman andi iC), 
Peckham, Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, Februarry 7, 1922. Amount of 
contract, schedule prices. 
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Erection of »a highway steel swing 
bridge over the Trent Canal, Hamlet, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Standard 
Steel Construction Company, Ltd. Date 
of contract, February 7, 1922. Amount 
of contract, $15,686. 

Erection of two highway steel swing 
bridges across the Welland Canal at 
the head of Locks 1 and 3. Name of 
contractors, Standard Steel Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd. Date of contract, 
February 7, 1922. Amount of contract, 
$17,910. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in February for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
and other hand stamps and brass 
CLOW | SCAIS. tte. eros ere eyes Bie meets $1,096.99 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, eberr7a *. stent. nak .wesisewn 277.06 
Supplying mail bag fittings ........ 9,011.93 
Making up and _ supplying letter 
CALTICIS JMITMIOT MS. BUG.) ,". sen. ain 7,411.27 
Repairing letter boxes, etc... /..... 18.45 
Satchels s4 Gin. ssucdere eee se «ae ae 761.15 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour GaAzertes. - In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 


in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement the rates of wages for. prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Printing, Publishing, etc. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—CERTAIN LocAL 
FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPH- 
1cAL Union No. 663. Agreement effect- 
ive from November 1, 1921, to October 
31,1923. 


Only good standing members to be 
employed. 


Marcu, 1922 


Wages: Per week—Newspaper offices 
—Day work (8 hours), November 1, 
1921, to April 30, 1922, $47; May 1 
1922, to October 31, 1922, $45; Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, to October 31, 1923, $44. 
Night work (71% hours), November 1, 
1921, to April 30, 1922, $50; May 1, 
1922, to October 31, 1922, $48; Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, to October 31, 1923, $47. 
Job officees—Day work. November 1, 
1921, to April 30, 1922, $43.08; May 1, 
1922. to October 31, 1922, 41.25; . Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, bo October 31, 1923. $40.38 ; 
Night work, November 1, 1921, ‘to April 
30, 1922, $45.82; May 1, 1922, to Oc- 
tober 31, 1922, $44 « November in, 1922, 
to October 31, 1923. $43.08. : 


Hours of labour: Newspaper offices, 
48 hours per week, 8 hours per day. 
Job offices, 44 hours per week—8 hours 
per day, 4 hours on Saturday. 


Overtime—to commence when time is 
called—first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. A mem- 
ber when away from the building, called 
back either before or after his regular 
day’s work, to receive one dollar extra 
for call-back and not less than one hour’s 
pay at overtime rate in addition. Tem- 
porary employment of less than one full 
day to be paid for as a full day. 


One apprentice to five journeymen or 
major fraction thereof, the limit to be 
two, and one extra where an apprentice 
is in his last six months. Apprentices to 
have reached the age of sixteen years, 
to be able to read manuscript and to 
have had common school education. No 
apprentice to be employed overtime ex- 
eept with a journeyman. 


Wages, apprentices, from 33 1-3 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale in Ist year 
to 80 per cent in Sth year. 


A machinist’s assistant to be paid 
and classed as an apprentice but not to 
interfere with allotment. 

Terms of instruction for beginners 
on linotype and monotype machines, 
thirteen weeks’ duration. Wages, Per 
week—first three weeks, $22; next five 
weeks, $28; last five weeks, $35. Time 
may be shortened or lengthened ac- 
cording to speed attained by appren- 
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tice.. Learners of typesetting machines 
must be practical printers or appren- 
tices in last six months. 


Time lost during week in which holi- 
days occur to be deducted from regular 
scale. Working on holidays, double 
time, morning papers excepted after 7 
p.m. 9% hours to constitute a night 
shift on night preceding a holiday. No 
work to be executed from an office in 
which a strike exists. 


Disputes to be referred to a commit- 
tee of three, one selected by each party 
and a third by these two, decision to be 
final and binding. 


Transportation — Water. 


Hauirax, N.S. — CERTAIN STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANIES, AND Hanirax LONGSHORE- 
MEN’sS AssocraTION, No. 269. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from January 1, 
1922, to June 30, 1922, and thereafter 
unless due notice be given. 

Wages: Per hour, day work, 55 cents ; 
night work, 65 cents. For full cargoes 
of cement, and handling bulk grain, 
day work, 65 cents, night work, 75 
eents. For work on ships with cargo 
on fire, rate for men on board the ship, 
$1.10 day work; $1.30 night work— 
This rule to apply only to hatches af- 
fected by fire, smoke, steam or gas. 

Sunday and holiday work, double 
time—except for ships with cargo on 
fire, rate per hour to men on board ship 
then being: day work, $1.65; night 
work, $1.95. Work during meal hours, 
double time. Work in summer season 
to be between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., day 
work, and between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
night work. Winter work, from No- 
vember 1 to April 1, to start at 8 a.m. 
except for mail or passenger boats. 

Waiting time, from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night, full rate for first hour; succes- 
sive hours, half rate. After midnight, 
full rate. 

Work not earried on after midnight 
to cease at 11 p.m., except in case of a 
shunt of perishable eargo. Work af- 
ter 6 p.m. on Saturday (necessity only). 
double time. 
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For work on wrecked or stranded 
vessels (not outside the harbour) — 
wages of port to be paid from time men 
leave the pier until they return. 


Non-union men employed on account 
of shortage of union labour not to be 
replaced during the day they were 
hired. 


In event of minor disputes, business 
agent to have power to confer with em- 
ployer, decision to be binding. 

Union to do all possible to prevent 
irregularity of attendance at work and 
insure a sufficient supply of men. 


St. Joun, N.B.—CrrtTAIN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES, AND INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION No. 272, Scow- 
MEN AND LUUMBERHANDLERS OF ST. JOHN 
AND victniry. Agreement to be in effect 
from December 7, 1921, to May 1, 1922. 


Wages: Per hour—as0 cents. 


Hours per day, nine. Sundays and 
holidays, double time. No work on 
Labour Day. Double time for overtime 
after 5 p.m., and after noon on Satur- 
days during June to September, except 
for men culling, stamping or handling 
for surveyors alongside of ships. Wait- 
ing to be paid full time. Double time 
for work during meal hours. 


Number of men in a gang to be de- 
cided by foreman, and not to be reduc- 
ed during the day. 


Transportation—Hlectric Railways. 


QUEBEC, QUE. — QUEBEC RaAILWway 
Light AND Powmr Co., MoNTMORENCY 
Division, AND SHopMEN. Amended 
schedule of wages and working condi- 
tions effective from November 1, 1921, 
with 60 days’ notice of revision from 
either party. 

Hours of labour, 9 per day, between 
limits as fixed in schedule. Overtime 
up to 10 hours work, pro rata. Over 
10 hours a day, overtime rates. Men re- 
quired to work two successive shifts to 
be paid overtime after 10 hours. 


When men are ordered to do a com- 
plete day’s work at a different work- 
shop from the one where they are usual- 
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ly employed, their board or travelling 
time will not be paid; but if they are 
ordered to work in another shop or on 
the road after commencing the day’s 
work, travelling time willbe allowed. 
Reasonable allowance will be made for 
board if notice was not given in time to 
permit bringing lunch. 


Wages: Per hour—machinists, black- 
smiths, boiler makers, car and loco 
painters (letterer), 57 cents; car and 
loco painters, carpenters (loco, car and 
bench), 5214 cents; car repairers, car 
inspectors, pipe fitters, 48 cents; all 
helpers, 44 cents; apprentices, 31 cents; 
electricians, 48 and 57 cents; pit hand 
and oilers, 44 cents. Overtime, time 
and one-half. 


QUEBEC, QUE. — QUEBEC RAILWAY 
Light AND Power Co., MONTMORENCY 
Division, AND EMPLOYEES ON MAIN- 
TENANCE OF Way. Revised schedule and 
working conditions in effect from Oc- 
tober 1, 1921, with 90 days’ notice of 
revision from either party. 

Hours of labour, nine per day. Over- 
time, after ten hours a day, time and a 
half. 


Wages: Per hour—Section foremen, 
44 to 46 cents; section man after 3 
month’s service, 36 cents; with less 
service, same rate as paid to common 
labourers on the line. A man replacing 
a foreman to be paid foreman’s wage if 
latter is not being paid for same time. | 


QuEBEC Ramway Light AND POWER 
Co., MonrmMorENcyY DIVISION, AND 
Amended schedule ef- 
fective October 1, 1921, and from year 
to year unless 90 days’ notice of revision 
1S given. 

In ease of reduction in number of 
telegraphers, junior telegrapher to be 
first dispensed with. 

Telegrapher disciplined or consider- 
ing himself unfairly treated to have a 
fair and impartial hearing on written 
request to immediate superior. At hear- 
ing, or on an appeal to next higher offi- 
cial, the telegrapher may be assisted by 
a committee of telegraphers or by other 
duly accredited representatives. 


MARCH, 1922 


Telegraphers and their wives to be 
granted free transportation on the 
Montmoreney Division. 


Telegraphers required to attend 
switch semaphore or yard limit lamps 
to receive $2 per month for two or less 
lamps and 65 cents for each additional 
lamp. 


Hours: Per day—train despatchers, 
eight; other telegraphers, nine, exclu- 
sive of meal hours. No allowance for 
meals when shifts are worked. Over- 
time, after midnight, for telegraphers, 
time and one-half; after ten hours’ 
work, for train despatchers, time and 
one-half. When called to work outside 
of established hours,  telegraphers 
to receive a minimum of two hours at 
pro rata rates. Telegraphers not to be 
required to suspend work during regu- 
lar hours to absorb overtime. Tele- 
graphers (except train despatchers) 
when required to work eight hours on 
Sunday to be paid for nine hours. 
Company so to regulate hours that per- 
manent telegraphers will make full 
time, not less than nine hours per day, 
and train despatchers, eight. 


If telegrapher considering himself 
overtaxed, make statement to proper 
official, case to be well considered and 
if well-founded relief to be granted. 


Train despatchers to be allowed 
three weeks’ leave per year on full pay; 
other telegraphers, 8 consecutive days’ 
per year on full pay. Relief to be 
granted to applicants as far as practi- 
cable during the summer. 


Wages: Per hour—chief train des- 
patcher, 86 cents; others, 7334 and 81 
eents; agent and operator, 50 2-9, 47 
1-9; 44 and 42 2-3 cents; assistants, 
42 2-3 cents. 


Niagara Fauus, Ont. — INTERNA- 
TIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY OF BUFFALO, 
N.Y., AND EMPLOYEES, CERTAIN OF WHOM 
ARE EMPLOYED ON LINES OPERATED IN 
AND AROUND NiagaRA F Aus, ONT. 


Working conditions effective May 1, 
1921. 
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Transportation Department: Hours: 
Per day—9 to 1014. 


Trainmen instructing students, 5 
cents per hour in addition to regular 
rate. 

Trainmen who may be sick, requiring 
a change of climate, to be allowed leave 
of absence, and by reporting monthly 
to retain full seniority rights. 


Company to describe style and qual- 
ity of uniforms; employees to have 
privilege of purchasing same in the 
open market. 

Men on snow plow work and on 
‘‘nushers’’, time and one-half. 


Hours per day: freight train service, 
and switch tenders and curve cleaners, 
ten. Overtime, time and one-half. For 
regular bridge agents, twelve. hours, 
seven days per week. 

Employee summoned before super- 
intendent or other official in answer to 
charge, to be informed of same in ad- 
vance. Employee may be represented 
by advisers; thorough investigation to 
be made. Employee, if not satisfied, to 
have right of appeal to general super- 
intendent and vice president or to 
president. Employee, if found not 
guilty, to be reinstated. 


Epmonton, AuTa.—City oF EpMon- 
TON AND STREET AND ELEcTRIC RaAIL- 
way Empuoyess, No. 569. Agreement 
effective from February 1, 1922, 
until December 31, 1922, and thereafter 
from year to year unless a new agree- 
ment is negotiated. 

General conditions as for other civic 
agreements of the City of Edmonton. 
See under ‘‘Civie Schedules.’’ 


Wages: Per hour — Motormen and 
conductors or motor-conductors, first 
six months, 55 cents; second six months, 
59 cents; third six months, 64 cents; 
fourth six months, 66 cents. 

All motor conductors, 6 days’ vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, 
and 10 days after two years’ service. 
Straight time for holidays. 

Hours per day, motormen and con- 
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First half-hour there- 
afterwards, time 


ductors, nine. 
after, straight time; 
and one-half. 

Motormen and conductors in contin- 
uous service of the Department for six 
ealendar months to be furnished with 
regulation uniform, cost to be equally 
divided between city and employees 
concerned. City to furnish subsequent 
uniforms and caps, badges, and but- 
tons. City to furnish overcoats on same 
basis, every three years. 


Preference of employment to be 
given to citizens of Edmonton who are 
British subjects; same to be able to 
read and write English and be approv- 
ed of by the superintendent who shall 
decide on length of training period. No 
man under the age of 21 years to be 
employed. 


Barn men — Wages: per hour — ear 
cleaners, 54 cents; car repairers, 58 to 
68 cents; painters, 71 cents; black- 
smiths, 76 cents; painters’ and black- 
smiths’ helpers, 65 cents; labourers, 54 
cents; sand men, 99 cents. 

Maintenance men in all barns, seven 
. days’ vacation with pay each year af- 
ter one year. Other trade mechanics, 
after one year, one week on full pay; 
thereafter, two weeks. Holidays, time 
and one-half. 

Hours per day, eight, forty-four per 
week. Overtime, time and one-half. 


Trackmen, track greasers and flagmen. 
Wages: per hour—labourers, 54 cents; 
trackmen, 564% cents; foreman and 
those in charge of a gang, 64 cents; track 
ereasers, 04 cents. 

Employees after one year, one week’s 
vacation with full pay; thereafter, two 
weeks. Holidays, straight time. 


Hours of labour, eight per day. Over- 
time, time and one- half. One day off 
in seven. Track greasers, six days per 
week of forty- eight hours, nine months 
of the year. Remaining three months, 
forty-four hours per week. 


Any man in any branch who be- 
comes incapable of holding his present 
position through old age or accident to 
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have preference of a vacant position for 
flagoman. 


Power House and Pumping Station. 
Wage: Per hour—firemen, 60 and 62 
cents; head ash hand, 59 cents; others, 
54 and 57 cents. Elevator attendants, 
62 cents, other coal handlers and gen- 
eral help, 54 and 57 cents. Boiler clean- 
ers, 60 and 62 cents. Tube blowers, 59 
cents. General help on filters, 54 and 
o¢ cents. Per month—engineers, $145 
and $180; water tender, $140; filter 
operators, $130. 


Shift men to work six days per week; 
employees working seventh day, time 
and one-half. Holidays, time and one- 
half. 


‘*Forty-four hour a week’’ men to 
work five and one-half days; overtime, 
time and one-half. Holidays, double 
time. 


Shift men after one year, two weeks’ 
holiday per year with pay. Other 
hourly employees, one week for first 
year; thereafter, two weeks. 


British CoLtumMBiA — BritisH Co- 
LUMBIA EHurcrric Ramway CoMPANyY 
LIMITED, AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND Euectric Raipway 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. Agreement in 
effect from January 5, 1922, until 
changed by the above parties on thirty 
days’ notice. 


. Wages: (in effect from January 5, 
1922,), Per hour—On city and suburban 
lines, motormen and conductors, first 
six months, 4814 cents; second six 
months, 53 cents; third six months, 56 
cents; thereafter, 5814 cents. One-man- 
car operators, 644% cents. Motormen 
and conductors on work train service, 
2 cents an hour in addition. On inter- 
urban lines: Passenger motormen and 
conductors, 4814 cents to 6014 cents; 
freight motormen and conductors, 5114 
cents to 63 cents; passenger brakemen, 
4814 cents to 57 cents; freight brake- 
men, 5844 cents; trolleymen, 5614 
cents. Sunday work, time and one- 
quarter; holidays, time and one-half. 
Extra men, minimum monthly earning, 
$87.50. 


‘Maron, 1922 


Shop and barn: Motor car repairers 
and freight car repairers, 53 to 63 
cents; armature winders’ helpers, black- 
smiths’ helpers, carpenters’ helpers, 
machinists’ helpers and sawyers, 4814 
to 5814 cents; barn janitors and car 
eleaners, 46 and 52 cents; freight car 
inspectors, 65 cents, freight car repair- 
ers’ helpers, 53 cents; painters, carpen- 
ters, 6914 cents; freight car painters, 
56 cents ; brush hands, 538 cents; freight 
car carpenters, 63 cents ; machinists, (hy, 
cents; babbitter, 65 cents; trolley re- 
triever repairer, 6544 cents; black- 
smiths, 72 cents; car wiremen, air brake 
fitters, 67 cents; armature winders, 65 
to 72 eents. Leading hands, 3 cents 
per hour extra. Apprentices, 29 to 44 
cents per hour. 


Freight shed department: Per hour— 
checkers, 54 cents; truckers, 514% 
eents. Per month — auto drivers, 
$115.65; rate and chief clerk, $138.15; 
cashier, $133.65; accountant, $129.15; 


switching clerk, $115.65; abstract 
clerks, $111, 15 dnd. $115.65 ; billing elerk, 
$106. 65; demurrage clerk, $106. 65; 


shedman, SL PIAS: 


Track maintenance men: interurban, 
45 and 4914 cents; city, 4944 and 54 
cents; foremen, per ‘month, $120.15 and 
$129, 15; track welders, per hour, 651% 
cents ; track welders’ helpers, 56 cents. 


Monthly employees: Baggage men, 
$111.15 and $115.65; auto drivers, 
$115.65; interlocking tower, $106.65; 
depot master, ticket clerks, $115.65; 
train despatchers, $188.50. 


Maintenance gang: carpenters, paint- 
ers, pipe fitters 6744 cents per hour. 


Station agents, 
$75.15 to $138.15. 

Company to recognize Association 
and not to discriminate against em- 
ployees because of membership in same. 
All employees affected by this agree- 
ment to join the Association within one 
month of employment ,and to remain 
members, that all questions and griev- 
ances may be dealt with by one Head. 
In ease of suspension or expulsion of 
members by Association, Company to 


per month, from 
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suspend or dismiss members on satis- 
factory proof of misconduct. 

Association not to interfere with or 
limit right of Company to discharge or 
discipline employees. Company to have 
absolute right to dismiss any employee 
for inefficiency, provided an employee 
have right of appeal to General Man- 
ager, and have right to submit case to 
arbitration if decision is not satisfae- 
tory. 

Grievances to be presented to local 
manager or superintendent, and if not 
adjusted, to general manager. Any 
employee suspended or dismissed and 
later proven not guilty, to be reinstat- 
ed. When decision of Company is not 
considered just by Association, Com- 
pany to refer matter to a Board of Ar- 
bitration of three. 

Monthly men to be given two weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year, after a 
year’s service. 

Closed shop and seniority clauses of 
agreement not to apply to track fore- 
men, freight office staff, station agents, 
storekeepers, certain depot masters and 
ticket clerks, and train despatchers. 

City and suburban lines: Overtime 
for motormen and conductors, working | 
over schedule time, on day runs, to mid- 
night, time and ‘one-half ; thereafter, 
double time. Men on night runs, after 
finishing run, time and one-half until 
2 a.1D., thereafter, double time. Hours 
per day, eight. Overtime to be paid 
for time above eight hours and 20 min- 
utes. One day off in eight to be allow- 
ed except on holidays. Motormen and 
conductors, if required, to wear uni- 
form and cap while on duty. Company 
to provide one full uniform per year, 
company paying one-half of price. 

No new men under twenty-one years 
of age to be taken on. 

In the event of a run not being com- 
pleted within ten hours of the com- 
mencement of the first shift, overtime 
to be paid at rate of 1C cents per hour 
in addition to work pay, company 
agreeing to complete runs as follows: 
50. per cent within 9. hours; 10 per cent 
within 914 hours; 20 per cent within 
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10 hours; 10 per cent within 11 hours; 
10 per cent within 12 hours. 

Interurban lines: 

Overtime: Men working over eight 
hours, time and one-half up to 16 hours, 
thereafter, double time. Wages to be 
based on a day’s work of eight hours. 

Students while learning, to be paid 
at least one dollar per day during pro- 
bation provided they qualify within 
fourteen days. 

Shop and barn department: Me- 
chanies ‘and mechanics’ helpers in 
mechanical department on night work, 
5 cents per hour additional to day 
rates. Overtime, time and one-half; 
men required to work more than five 
hours’ overtime after having worked 

eight hours at straight time, to be paid 

double time. Sundays, holidays and 
Saturday afternoons, time and one-half. 
Night men, over eight hours, overtime 
rates ; also for seventh night, and for 
holidays. 

An apprentice who, having served 
one year, in the opinion of shop fore- 
man shows no aptitude for the trade 
will be transferred or dismissed. 


Apprentices to be over sixteen years 
and under twenty-one, to serve at least 
-four years, and to be able to read and 
write English and know he first four 
rules of arithmetic. 

Track maintenance: 


Hours per day, eight, four on Satur- 
days. 

Gangs on steady night work, 5 cents 
per hour extra. Overtime, time and 
one-half; except that men required to 
work more than five hours overtime 
after eight hours’ straight time shall 
receive double pay for time over five 
hours. 


In lay off through slackness of work, 
last on to be first off; last off, first on. 
In moving men from one gang to ano- 
ther gang preference to be given to 
married men so that they shall not be 
moved farther from their homes. 

Freight shed and baggage room: 
Hours per day, eight. Overtime, time 
and one-half until 10 p.m., thereafter, 
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double time. Sundays and_ holidays, 
double time. Baggage room men, every 
second Sunday off. 


Station agents: Hours per day, 
eight ; six days per week. Sunday hours 
not to exceed one half-hour for each 
regular passenger or express train. 
Overtime, time and one-half. Agents 
to be relieved for two whole days per 
month without loss of pay. 


Civic Schedules 


EpMonton, AuTa.—City or EpMon- 
TON AND DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CIVIC 
EmpuoyreEs. Agreement to be in effect 
from February 1, 1922, to December 31, 
1922, and thereafter from year to year, 
or until a new agreement is negotiated. 


General Conditions 


Preference to be given to men of 
British nationality. 


Overtime to he computed on the 
basis of regular hours for hourly men 
and on basis of 26 days per month for 
monthly men. 


City not to discriminate against em- 
ployees for being or not being affiliated 
with any union or organization. 


When men are laid off, last man em- 
ployed to be first off. Last man laid 
off, if available, to be given preference 
of re-employment. - 


If any employee be superseded, sus- 
pended, discharged, laid off or refused 
re-employment on grounds of incom- 
petency, or have cause of complaint in 
connection with working conditions, 
employee to have right to have cause 
investigated by a committee of em- 
ployees or of Organization, Committee 
to have right of appeal to the commis- 
sioners; if the latter decide employee 
has been unjustly dealt with, same to 
be reinstated. If decision of commis- 
sioners is not satisfactory to committee 
they may appeal to City Council and 
further if necessary to a Board of Con- 
eiliation. 


International Association 
chimsts, No. 817. 


General conditions as stated above. 


of Ma- 
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Wages: Per hour — Machinists at 
power plant and at street railway 
barns, 86 cents; machinists’ helpers at 
power plant, 66 cents; boiler room 
mechanies,. 76 cents. Leading ma- 
chinists, 5 cents per hour additional. 


Double time Sundays and_ holidays. 
Employees after one year to receive one 
week’s vacation on full pay and two 
weeks for two years. 

Hours of duty, eight per day; four 
on Saturdays except in case of emer- 
gency. | 

Car barns, until midnight, time and 
one-half, thereafter double time. 

Power house, first four hours, over- 
time, time and one-half; double time 
thereafter. Extra work involving over- 
time to be taken by employees in ro- 
tation. 


International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 59. 


General conditions as stated above. 

Wages: Per hour—88 cents. 
- Hours per day, eight for five and 
one-half days per week. Overtime, time 
and one-half. After the eighth hour 
on Saturdays, double time. Double 
time on Sundays and holidays. EHm- 
ployees after one year’s service, one 
week’s holidays with pay; two weeks 
each year thereafter. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Jovners. 
General conditions as stated above. 


Wages: Per hour — Carpenters at 
street railway barns — 78 cents. Fore- 
man, 5 cents per hour additional. 

Employees after one year’s service 
one week’s vacation; after two years, 
two weeks. 

Hours of duty, eight per day, Satur- 
days four. Overtime, time and one-half. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Civic Service Umon, No. 52. 

General conditions as stated above. 

Minimum Wages: Per month — 
Juniors, $66 to $91; telephone operators, 
experienced, $76 to $91; inexperienced, 
#61 and $71. Stenographers after four 
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years’ service with city, meter readers, 
dicense inspectors and collectors, gen- 
eral clerk, $110. Temporary help, $75 
and $100. 


Monthly employees after.one year’s 
work, two weeks’ vacation on full pay; 
two weeks each year thereafter. 

For work after regular hours, em- 
ployees to be given equal time off if 
possible; otherwise, time and one-half 
to be paid. Double pay or its equivalent 
in time off to be allowed for Sunday and 
holiday work. 

Employee required to work night 
shifts not to work more than five nights 
consecutively. Every employee to have 
one day off in seven. 


If in opinion of superintendent the 
ability of any employee does not war- 
rant increase of salary or promotion 
provided in the schedule, employee to 
receive one month’s notice of the fact. 
Appeal may be made for redress. 


Policemen’s Association, Local 74. 

General conditions as in other civic 
schedules. 

Wages: Per month — detective in- 
spectors, $190; inspectors, $170; sub- 
inspectors, $160; sergeants, $155 and 
$165; constables, $120 to $140; detec- 
tives, $155. 


All employees to be allowed fourteen 
days’ holidays with pay each year after 
one year’s service. 

Hours per day, eight. One day off 
in seven. Employees working overtime 
to have equal time off. 


Uniforms and boots to be furnished 
yearly to inspectors, sergeants and con- 
stables. Fur coats to be issued by Oc- 
tober 15. Detectives after three months 
to be allowed $90 per year for clothing, 
being furnished with boots and having 
use of coats available in the Department. 
A member of the uniform department 
detailed for duty in plain clothes for 
three months or over to receive clothing 
allowance at same rate as paid detec- 
tives. 

No person under twenty-one years to 
be on the police force. All to be British 
subjects. 
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Members not participate in any 
sympathetic strike; and not to be com- 
pelled to attend echureh parades. 


Civic .Employees’ .Federal .Union, 
No. 30. 

General conditions as in other civie 
agreements. 

Minimum wage: Per hour — able- 
bodied common labourers and teamsters, 
44 cents. Rate for those not able-bodied 
to be determined by the commissioners. 
_ Experienced labourers, 59 cents; opera- 
tors of gasoline engines, ete., 64 cents; 
meter installers, ete., 69 cents; water- 
works construction, 79 cents; sewer in- 
spectors, $5.40 per day. The above 
rates to apply only to permanent em- 
ployees. 

Hours of labour: eight for five days, 
four on Saturdays. Overtime until 
10 p.m., time and one-half; thereafter 
double time. Teamsters to work up 
to 9 hours on straight time if required. 
Sundays and certain holidays, double 
time. . 

Hourly employees who have worked 
continuously for one year, one week’s 
vacation with pay, and two weeks each 
year thereafter. 


City Fure-Fighters’ Union, No. 209. 

General conditions as in other civic 
agreements. 

Wages: Per month—district chiefs, 
$160; captains, $155; lieutenants, $150; 
drivers, $135; firemen, $115 to $135; 
operators, $115 and $117.50. 

Department to work under’ two 
platoon system. Operators to work eight 
hour shifts. 

City to supply refreshment to men 
who have been on duty at fires for over 
three hours. No person under twenty- 
oné or over thirty-five to be given em- 
ployment in Fire Department after 
January 1, 1922. 


Members off duty by reason of sick- 
ness or accident to receive same pay as 
if they were on duty; city to insure 
against sickness and accident, members 
of department agreeing to contribute 
00 per cent of the premium paid by 
city against sickness only, each mem- 
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ber contributing an equal proportional 
share. In addition to full pay, mem- 
bers incapacitated by accident to be 
entitled to allowance for medical at- 
tendance and hospital expenses as paid 
to the city by the insurance companies. 


Certain clothing to be furnished 
yearly to members of the Department ; 
other clothing to be furnished as _ re- 
quired. 

Members to be granted fourteen 
days’ vacation in each year, with pay, 
after one year’s service. No holidays 
to be granted after October 1. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary 
Engineers, Firemen and Helpers. 

General conditions as stated above. 

Wages: Pumping station: Per month, 
engineers, second and third class, $170 
and $140; Per hour—helpers, 59 cents; 
firemen, 60 and 62 cents; ash wheelers 
and general help, 54 and 57 cents. 

Shift men. Six days per week, time 
and one-half for seventh day. Holi- 
days, time and one-half. 

Shift men after one year’s work, two 
weeks’ holiday on full pay, and two 
weeks each year thereafter. Hourly 
employees after one year, one week’s 
holidays on full pay; each year there- 
after, two weeks. 


International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, No..544, Telephone Em- 
ployees. 

Hours of duty—eight hours for five 
days, four hours on Saturdays. When 
shift work is required, assignments to 
be made for not less than six days. 

In event of provincial or dominion 
legislation requiring a general 44-hour 
week, Department to adopt hours to 
suit requirements. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Monthly employees after one year, 
two weeks’ vacation with pay; two 
weeks each year thereafter. 


Preference to be given in civic ser- 
vice to those of British nationality. 
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City not to discriminate against any 
employee for being or not being a mem- 
ber of any organization. 

If more employees are required. in 
any position, last man laid off if avail- 
able to be given preference of re-em- 
ployment. 

An employee who has been suspend- 
ed, superseded, discharged or laid off 
and refused re-employment on grounds 
of incompetency, to have right to have 


ease investigated by a committee of 


employees or of the organization, com- 
mittee to have right to appeal to the 
superintendent on behalf of the em- 
ployee. If superintendent decides that 
employee has been unjustly dealt with, 
employee to be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. If decision is unsatisfactory, 
committee may appeal to the city com- 
missioner and council or further, to a 
board of conciliation. 


Night service men in main exchange, 
four nights off per month. 


Monthly employees whose duties re- 
quire work on Sundays to be allowed 
equal time off; no employee to be re- 
quired to work more than one Sunday 
in two on this basis. Monthly em- 
ployees working additional Sunday du- 
ties or holidays to be paid double time 
in addition to monthly pay. 


Wages: Per month—apprentices on 
switches, $80 to $105; journeymen, 
$134 to $172; Service and rack men 
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over 20 years of age, $105 to $158 per 
month; under 20 years, $80 and $90; 
Inspectors, $134 to $158; night service 
men, main exchange, $11C to $129; shop 
mechanics, $167; per hour, 1st year 
shop mechanics, 48 cents; 2nd year, 
d744 cents; 3rd year, 67 cents. Instal- 
lers and linemen: apprentices, 43 and 
9214 cents; journeymen, 61 to 81 cents. 
Cable splicers: apprentices, 67 to 86 
cents ; helpers, 5714 cents; journeymen, 
9514 cents; foremen, $1.05. 


International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 544, Light, Power 
and Street Railway Electrical Em- 
ployees. 

An apprentice to be one who hag 
worked at least six months at some 
branch of the electrical trades. Appren- 


tices to serve four years. One appren- 
tice to three journeymen. 


Wages: Per hour—journeyman line- 
man, 84 cents; apprentices, 57 to 761% 


cents. Meter section: Meter installer, 
Meter inspector and repairmen, 84 
cents. 


Street hghting section: Per month— 
maintenance and patrol men, $110 to 
$130; journeymen repairmen, $161. Per 
hour, car wiring and controller men, 84 
eents; armature winders, 84 cents. 
Power house operators: Per month— 
central station, $148; sub-station, $146; 
relief operator, $152. ? 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1922. 


THE movement in prices was marked 
by a recovery in wholesale prices 
and a continuance of the decline in re- 
tail prices of food, but in both cases the 
changes were slight, the decline in re- 
tail prices being chiefly in eggs and 
dairy products, while the advance in 
wholesale prices was almost entirely 
due to the recovery in the prices of 
grains and livestock from the low levels 
experienced during recent months. 


In retail prices, the average cost of a 


family budget of 29 staple foods in 
some 60 cities in Canada at the begin- 
ning of February was $10.60 as com- 
pared with $11.03 in January, $14.08 in 
February, 1921, $15.77 in February, 
1920, $13.41 in February, 1919, $12.54 
in February 1918, $10.46 in February, 
1917, $9.40 in February, 1916, $7.99 in 
February, 1915, and $7.75 in February, 
1914. The total for food, fuel, and rent 
in the sixty cities was $21.06 in Feb- 
ruary as compared with $21.52 in Jan- 
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uary, $24.85 in February, 1912, $24.71 
in February, 1920, $21.34 in February, 
1919, $19.80 in February, 1918, $16.78 
in February, 1917, $14.27 in February, 
1916, $14.15 in February, 1915, and 
$14.54 in February, 1914. The chief 
changes for the last month were in eggs 
and butter, with slight decreases in 
nearly all the other items except meats 
which showed slight advances. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was slightly higher, reaching 229.5 for 
February as compared with 227.7 for 
January, 270.1 for February, 1921, 
243.5 for Fbruary, 1920, 279.8 for Feb- 
ruary, 1919, 263.5 for February, 1918, 
919.9 for February, 1917, 175.9 for 
February, 1916, 142.5 for February, 
1915, and 136.6 for February, 1914. 


A special index number of 50 conm- 
modities, including 20 foods, 15 raw 
materials and 15 manufactured articles, 
based upon prices in 1913 as equal to 
100, was up to 148.4 for February as 
compared with 148.0 for January, 150.1 
for December, 1921, 147.2 for November, 
1921, 182.2 for February, 1921, and 
148.4 in November, 1916. 

Other index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Canada showed slight advan- 
ces for February. That calculated by 
Professor Michell, based on prices in 
1900-1910 as equal to 100, rose to 158.9 
as compared with 158.4 for January, 
161.9 for December, 160.0 for Novem- 
ber, 197.8 for February, 1921. The in- 
dex number of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce for 24 commodities mainly 
exported was up from 147.17 for Jan- 
uary 15, to 150.48 for February 15, 
while that for 24 commodities mainly 
imported was down from 147.88 for 
January 15 to 145.65 for February 15. 
The rise in prices of exports was in 
wheat, hogs, wool, wood pulp, and 
bituminous coal, while the markets for 
coarse grains and livestock were steady, 
and dairy products were down. The 
decreases in prices for imports were in 
cotton, rubber, iron, and anthracite 
coal. The index numbers of the Bank 
of Commerce are based upon average 
prices in 1909 to 1913 as equal to 100. 
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The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
February of over one hundred staple 
foodstuft and groceries, of coal, wood 
and coal oil, and the rent for sixroomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality for which 
the quotation is given is set forth in the 
case of each commodity and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The pri- 
ees of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent-are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ing of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LABouR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and . 
eroceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts chiefly occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 
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The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh veget- 
able is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affeeting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 


somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 


portion of expenditure on the various 
claasses of foods tends to be maintain- 
ed. At times when the price of an ar- 
ticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicat- 
ed is exaggerated, and this should be 
taken into account in using the budget 
aS an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chief- 
ly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 
allowance is made for the quantities re- 

quired in the various localities owing 
_ to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ference in quality. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 
1912, that these calculations represent- 
ed from sixty to eighty per cent of the 


expenditure of an ordinary family, ac-: 


cording to the total income. For the 
average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. While the budget serves to 
show the increase or decrease from time 
to time in the cost of the items includ- 
ed, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an average family in the 
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Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals ,etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
eal work. On the other hand an aver- 
age family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, ela DULL 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegeta- 
bles, ete.; so that the comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 

_ The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 eom- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in- 
dex numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


In meats there were slight increases 
amounting to 14¢ per pound in beef and 
about le in fresh pork. Salt pork, ba- 
con and lard, however, were lower. 
Eggs averaged between 10¢ and 15e per 
dozen lower. Milk showed a slight de- 
crease, averaging 13¢ per quart as com- 
pared with 13.3 in January and 15.5e 
in January, 1291. Butter, creamery 
prints, averaged 44.7¢ per pound as 
compared with 48.6 in January and 
63.6 in January last year. Bread was 
unchanged at. 7¢ per pound as compar- 
ed with 8.18¢ in January, 1921. Pota- 
toes showed little change, averaging 
$1.60 per bag as compared with $2.27 in 
January, 1921. Onions averaged 9.8e 
per pound as compared with 8.le in 
January and 5¢e in January, 1921. 
Strawberry jam averaged $1.05 per 
four-pound tin as compared with 
$1.0714 in January and $1.47 in Jan- 
uary, 1921. Sugar was slightly lower 
at 8.8¢c per pound as compared with 


(Concluded on page 254) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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28-St. Catharines.....0-.. 26.1 2032 19.5 13.8 10.9 19.3 | 30 8L.8 | 26,2 30.7 | 238.5 
9: 5 OA EIR adr COND en 2614 22°38 | 22.1]. 16,341) 13)2 |: (22.8°9%257/1985.38 | 127.411) 83\. 125 
ISO-—BravtlOrd 12). aaisersceostae 27 2459 2153 16.4 11D 21.2 | 31.2 | 34 28.6 32.6 | 30 
BM a Gade al hate ean o ease 30 25.4.5 25 VOee 14.6 21227) -26-6-|"'30 28.2 35 29 
ON GUNN oh scselcreeeterdoivte- soe 30 24.4} 23 18. Bbhrdd-O 1.2019 |B0er4| Shy Toei tha la tes 
BB—KitcCheners.....ce.seeseevseeenees B29 07 25 Ten IZO AG 18.4 15 Ogee. Ale Nem 7 ie iT} 25.4 29.6 | 28.7 
BAW OOUStOC Kies sarsseuies arenes: 24.9 Pati he alate: 15.5 13.3 24.5: 25 29.6 | 25.4 30,2 } 25 
B5-Stratford....sssccsesessecceee 26.4 22 19.8 | 16 13.3| 20.6 |25 | 31.6] 25.6{ 28.6 | 21.6 
BGE=LOMGOM ES. stsseiesde seer darzersewae 30.5 D5 hah | LZoiae, 1739 12.9 DIAG GES Od, Toda 32.9 | 25 
Z37=St. Thomas... ......rescsens cers 26.6 P43 ites 19.7 | 14.5 10.8 20 Sil 2S.2a! 2664, He2owd. 31.4 | 24.7 
B38—Chatham...........sccccsseseroee 28g 25 22 16 12.5 21.5 | 23 28 26.5 ‘29.4 | 23.6 
BO=WimdgOr.wceeesenaes: be 29 23.5 21:2 17.4 12.5 26.4 | 31.5 | 32 206.2 30 123 
‘40—Owen Sound............. hs 25 20 19 15 1A 23:3 | 25 29.3 | 25 25 21 
Al—CoOoPalltics......cccccsnesene senserees 26.3 24.6 21 18.5 132 Saat 25 29 26.6 30 25.4 
42-Sault Ste. Marie............. 30.8 25.8 2278 15.8 11.3 2D 25 30.7 | 28.8 30) 16/17 25.45 
43-PGrty Arthur. career: eects 30.8 26.5 22.6 Tiac 1 Giev 21.1 | 33.3 | 39.6 | 34.5 36.6 | 34.9 
44-Fort William............ee BOa i Bie BPA 20 4b 16.2 13 20 e8v iS 122 | Sor2 a 29-1 30 SB Ru 
Manitoba (Average).......... 25.5 18.6 A b7685) 12.8 9.9 15.8 | 24.8 | 29.1 | 26.5 29.5 | 23.1 
AW MCLs ss...scuk-ttenetsaneers 27528 19.7 19.1 13.6 Lia 17, 23.8.) 29.9") 2i 408 30.2 | 26.2 
AG—BYATG OM 2 sass oParene sage se sous 236 ales) 15.9 Leo 8.7 LAO ZONE | Seu) Bone 28.8 | 20 
Saskatchewan (Average). 27.6 20.1 | 19.0 | 13.3 10.0 | 18.2 | 28.2 | 30.7 | 27:3 | 30.7 | 27.2 
AG IRC CIMA eters totescteoreriattee 30.7 18.3 19.8 2nd 11 15.9 | 28.9} 32.1 | 29.3 33.6 | 22.5 
48—Prince Albert.....0.ccees 25 20 Oe 125 8 15. 28 30 25 25 30 
49-Saskatoon..............+: ny 24.5 LS 7 ae Se Bide 2 WO 7.5 17 26.5. |M27 55 | 25 32.5 | 26.2 
‘BO-Mo0se Jaw.......ccccccssesneens 30 23.3 20 15.3 LS', Dy], 25 29.3 | 33.3 | 30 | 31.7 30 
Alberta (Average)............6 23.2 lier 16.2 11.3 9.0 14.0 | 26.0 | 28.4 | 26.3 31.9 | 27.1 
51—Medicine Hat............cse0+ 235 16 16 10.5 6.5 PS RO none 25.0 shee gO 32.5 | 28.3 
62—Edmonton oye 2280 yioed We a We4 9.5 15.7) 275 138275 "| 28753 33.3 1 25 
63-Caleary fede ade BBA | Nee SOT 7 16.4 11.6 8.9 11.3 426 9815.(-2515,444a1.0 Ge 
54—Lethbridge.........c..ccseees 23 19.3 15.3 11.3 Ph? 15.5 | 23 24 24 30 25 
British Columbia (Aver. ) 30.9 25.4 23.0 16.9 14.0 2304 "32.6.1. 37.0° | 33.7 36.8 | 30.9 
IS YaGEI sh g at eas eee ee Pee 30 25 22.5 INE 7 11 20 BO LH. EA 30 35 35 
BSGSINeISON. 2.4 ..8k. tee Ute 28.7 2327 21 18 10.7 20.7 | 28.7 | 35 35 35 27.5 
57-Trail.............. soa denare eset Reng 25 20 ig 12.5 10.8 18.7 |-2973 +) 32 30 35 26.7 
58-New Westminster 35 30 25 22 16.5 25 30 30 40 40 35.5 
59-Vancouver ae SZ 2521 23 15.3 14.2 23.2 | 33.9 | 38.4 | 30.3 By delet jer-telace’ 
MRM IQUOTI Narn. opncsasazcceduspe sinc 25.5 * 21.4 20 15 14 24.2 | 34.2 | 39 29.5 35 24.4 
Gia NANALINO. 6 cidercstasss ss 35.8 28.3 30.7 21.7 19.8 30 35 39.3 | 35 36.7 | 35 
62—Prince Rupert......0......... 35+ | - 30 25 15% 4" 153 25 -- | 40 45 40... 40 35 
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Bacon Fisu 
| ee 
Pala |= [fe [fg |4g j4e (Es [fe |e | ge | 22] = | Bo] glee 
Seis net Deland eRe he On. ig (| elo | Ms PEE Towa ule oh ame i ee hee 
ag) aS | 88) Sad) ors) gas) bee) as) SAS) gs | gs | ee] Sl] eS) pe] em |B 
aol] eu co] MDH) OTH TS Bice we) SU & Bo be Sou Sn oR S ty a2 a.5|/ a0 a 
pa| $8) GR esha) eek) Sa8) SSR) Ssh) 288) 2 | zB | 2s) es) Gs] Be) ee | es 
ma ia Be fat ss se sr 5 s) a w AI IM ANNA ie MCN Wi db Ur a 
ecnts.| cents|cents. ;cents. ;cents. ‘Ss. 4 . jcents. |cents. |cents. {cents.|cents.|cents.|cents.|cents.!cents. 
39.3 [43.8 | 59.0 16.7 27.8 24.1) 13.2) 59.6) 21.4) 20.2} 51.4) 34.4) 22.5! 20.8 
43.5 ]41.5 | 62.0} 12.8 35), Oy ee, 55.8] 18.2) 17,2) 45.0] 33.5) 22.5) 21.5 
49 42.5 | 72.5 TAO AME hace ae Seen eye Nel [nial MTR Bbc SABA A far La aR O2P2 18 ee 7 e450 32 24.21 22.2! 1 
31 41 60.7 15 Fe Duds bots cet RAP eat be RO Pek ha LOR ic 58.3{ 17.3] 19.2] 45 34 22 202K 2 
20.5 |35 58.3 14 BD: Lee. 52 18.5] 16.6) 40 32.51 22-51 20 oS 
39.1 [41.5 | 53.5 TR gt he COS Mg Ie i Palas In AL A I OH NT A A 56.6] 18 15.5} 45 35 PSE 23.41 4 
45 Soe ASS A PRUs AL Ne Loto Pt es ye ete bal) MVR Lt AU GU Cad RO oa ope PURI UO Ua 50 TE i cidt APN Recta 34 PW 9) pe A 5 
34 35 ES SOS ful d Eos Heng 3 Es er HA Da a A So ar ORG) LAGI 2D ean pea Mig banca 21.6! 6 
37.1 141.5 | 54.6) 13.8 ; , Lal ikdlctadd ante 30. Oe. 57.6) 18.5) 17.7] 50.0) 36.6! 25.0) 21.0 
35 39 53 .3| 12 61.6) 19 18.6] 50 35 25 19.2! 7 
36.5 |42 5¢.D} "20 58 16.5) 16 50 35 24.5] 20 8 
3627) 141 259) 62.510 15 60 19.3) 18 50 36.5) 25.6] 19.7] 9 
40 43.3 | 50 8 50.6} 19 | 18 50 40 25 25 |10 
36.6 140.1 | 56.1) 14.3 22.0 9.4) 61.8) 17.2) 19.5) 52.2) 31.5) 22.4) 21.2 
BOLO SOUS TT Bo en | MeO RE oe imme LN TN Mannie dears Oke Re Mined B 515) 12.5] 18.2} 47.9} 30.1} 20.3) 22 111 
34.2 141.3 7 55.7 TCM odie YORE eB NT 25 ell bso ge RA eee Va TES ROLOMM Ne, 20 50 32 24.4] 21.2112 
37 37.5 | 65 20) Rem AP Pevee eC) UCI Ney qT Ne sla bela! OR acres 25 | 19.2] 49 30 2,922) 138 
45 50 Son eee eee DOE PRO O26 a) DOr Tay, teins Mull L ia 65 12 ; 20 D2. D2 21.2) 20.3/14 
AO Hm re SA SOIT need Seated. Cat mae ik oe, (Cee Ne me RT ecnere iW BST A Jel aa DAD .om yale Es DL api ba A 565 Fi r8Oie7 | LOE ee 2s 
AQ 50 Ce ped oc tO 5 HOO Ee rs tl Ce 28 10 60 15 19 52.5) 35 21 19.8/16 
30 35 45 112-15 (12-15 (20-28 (10-12 | 915. es. IB) iia ea Meee aner HR Ba 60 Ooo Qa s QOLSi 7 
36.9 139.9 | 58.3/15-20 |8.5-9 Zo) A ee 60.87 24.0120. 74 52.9) 81 7) 2221720 18 
32.6. ]30.4 | 50.9 15 410-11 8-18 10 60 14.6] 19.7] 49.2) 30 20.3) 21.6/19 
34.5 138.7 | 55.4 18.1) 16.9 y j ‘ 20.5) 11.6; 57.2] 21.8) 19.6} 52.7] 36.4) 23.3) 20.1 
35.2 (38.7 | 54.5] 15 10-11 8-18 10 65 21.5} 19.2) 52.3) 35.9) 22.5)£20.2/20 
33 SOM GUN DA Site. eR Aiba ee 14-15 | 8-10 /40-50 | 22.6; 18.3] 47.5} 35 20 ROO VoL 
32.5 136.6 | 52.91/10-15 |10-12.5)30-32 | 8-10 [18-20 Ju... i. THe} 2OPoI ILS 1) AS eT 33 20.5];20 122 
33 SOSOMMDLOO, Ol Meee aecieee neal ote A | 5 aR ZAV 22 Gi Da Oliv sSusiwie #19.3)23 
36 40 54.3 15, teed Zo -SON eet? pho H—20) Pere 10 60 25° 1°19 51 5d. 6) 3323122. 5) e284 24 
35 40 ES YOY phases Gk RN bo 4 nt cA Dg a ZOE TAREE SADR IRE BA ls 22, 2P Sl 508 30 25 20.3/25 
So OPE PO UN OG 2k ee eaten hore ReRS JU Lt QO} He ey Nadal 60 22°51 17.9) 5258) 35.5) QI 4 1974196 
30 34.5 | 52.1|18-20 {12-14 LS=LS H20-224b a 60 20 20 55 =|35-40] 25 DANE IM ARE 
29). GSI s4ay ST See eS SR tea PS Ma lla pe Ny Oy Ae 21.4] 19.4; 53.6] 38.8} 28.9] 18.1]28 
33.8 [38 Do. G20 MiVS—2OVi35 A018 A Eby ees 15 50 21.3] 19.4) 52.2] 38.2) 22.1] 19.2/29 
Sa SOMGOR Ot OL Whee GMO sO 4 DT: t2O=22 01 i es 1A, OT A a ZOCS WOT FHS BQ 2D 20.1/30 
34.8 136.7 | 52.2 Mb MUNG 8 7 Gre NM nt 2 So dU AM LO ec ee UL RO 25 20 54.7] 38 22.3) 18).7/32 
SZUOMSTINE MHS ol me bee eee, Dani re ee VC 20 19.5} 451.5} 35 25 I 19% 6132 
SOs WEL SC.5 MAN Dol Iie es Re aNeNE toes. |e eae 25S RM Stil a 25 20 (25d 9) S45 LS PETS 
34.5 139 SL SO ES ey Poth BE Bh aN AD Mlle a le RSF ANU? Medea 20 20.2) 51 38.4) 22.5) 17.8134 
SOOM AO SOU D2 OIRO) HRD Bee RTD S51 MZ Ln ide a PANS els 2, 20).'712 Oo 40 18.5) 18.6/35 
SA eM SOLOU NOG 21 T5-1Se) velo: S20-25 PD SW RS hee ne: 63.3] 20.9) 16.7| 50.9} 39.1} 20.5) 20 136 
SoM A O4 St20=25 [EES MSO [ORS a hae. 1 eee 10 50 202518 ol Voor4 36.6) ZosoT Oras? 
SOLON ATO OF OMS INOS VL SCSO hha D"). 7) RS ee DOW koe 217 C2329) Sova) Bo 25 20 138 
33.1. 1/39 FSo Waly fy ee a a fey ean Pe SO! OE RET DOPE QIN 22 Ib Ss O42 5 JORDI 2OM1I39 
36.6 145 ZA iach tiles | ea he AE) A nec~ Mby etale!a NAN ate 16 LOR shee se 17 eo) 35 23 19.4/40 
35.3 138 COM es 2 Oe MESO) FM MURTY P19 PT ULL SO « 65 25 20.2! 55.7) 40 25 26. 5/41 
OSTA ASA La 5G Hebe ie eae ae i ae GAM id a 8 67.5) 22.6) 19.5] 54.8] 35 29.1] 18.8/42 
42.1 (49.1 | 67.5 15 LS220) ee Be tac ea 22 SNAG Ue 52, 35 25 VAY iNe 2 85 
40.2 |438.9 | 65.4115-20 D720 He ee 60.0) 22.5) 17.9) 50 37.51/22 8) 20 5144 
AD 24 JON) 62.74. OR. A. Pe 4 ES G1... eo eR Ge ae 23.8] 17.6| 52.6) 31.2) 21.7) 20.8 
42.1 |46.7 | 63.3]/15-20 | 20 | 30 {12-18 }10-20 |............ 12 TORN 22 IDES ZIV S22 O23 pao 19.6/45 
SD AAG Sex hy G2 Lee, eS ae VESTN MPa UR Aer rk UN 25 16.9) 52.9] 30 20.4] 21.9/46 
DO So loe 65-9) TS Sao! Nes OL Pe oo C2 She ee... SLO LS 25.0) 23.2) 50.8) 36.3) 23.2) 22.3 
55.8 164.38 | 67.2 ‘Bom PAG PAS Tah [NT DALGSANE Bis 6 palin QM OV TORI AR ee amu ratio 2) CAE eR 30 22 50 30 18.4) 21.3147 
(Ys a) USI PE MO arco) I ate) ADEA ole nn Chote Can OES Wl C8 Sn Pa DAS RU Reena cnc da 52 40 22 25 {48 
45.6 {51 2p RE ae tr MOT y CL OME NARA, ed MR NN Ae ef A, dh 25 25 50 35 30 25 {49 
45 OBA CoO Eee Peete eile oS Bd (oe Re 15 75 20 22.5| 51.2! 40 22.51 18. 150 
ATE W153. 21.4) 63), 8 TOs eo) POS We 4K LES esses... 1620)... Rae 24,.9| 23.0) 51.8) 30,7] 18.3) 20.1 
BOLE OM OM. TO A med TARE TOF Oe eke) RTD OB Se i TAA ees ee 25 28 iy. Ey eres 2.5) 20° 151 
40.5 |46.7 | 61.7/17.5-20 5|25-30 LGR ee DHL Diol Diop 16.7) 21.7|52 
| 48.3 152.7 | 63.9 LS hak RON SiMe Lae CAG ABLE, TO kh TUS) (ia Oe Be, me AP DAO W221i bk 28 LE LT 22 5S 
47.3 156.2 | 62.5 1S) A ROD RRS WLS AB RE oe DOME he ees 25 20.7) 50 29 18.3) 16.7|54 
— 48.5 154.5 | 68.1 1D). 2 |e TE24 92) CTO Ad, Ok. 8 28.0) S17 2017.5: 2% 23.8) 23.1) 51.3] 31.9} 20.5) 21.6 
PBS. SSS MEOH ake) Berd 25 ie, ea yA 4 oe PR ec eS ie Le Lb fse Se esc ke See 20 QI GMO Me Ol OOwe eaters 23:/oo 
ik 65 631.3 2d OR | oe wl iy 0 S285 em dN LS ee IR, 30 DAVES AIR siete 30 23.5) 56.71.30 22.5) 23.5|58 
51.7 |53.3 | 63.1 25 HMR DiI lractrnsriciees 30-35 2OP te naeek 24 A) 25 45 35 25 23.2157 
1. 2,163 «3 4 70 LS ER ED Ove RT OP Ak Bc 8. 15-20 QOL |B. 21.7) 23.5) 51 26.7) 25 21 {58 
495.9 150.4 | 66.2) 19 . ste) Tie iieretrenes TS RSLS 22.3} 20.9] 49 28.3] 15.4] 20.3159 
42.7 149.2 | 70. 18 SAE VAN |, bbc) Um Dre i Pe [aoe 4 Woo 4 ON ae PPR EM AD Diecinoo 15.5) 18.3/60 
53.3 158.3 he ON cia Caen Oe HOR IS oe eae a0 23.3). 47.51.30° | 20 Weie7iGl 
40 145 72. ee Lh ie 180 |) wae 30 | 25 | 52.51 35 | 20 | 22 l62 
RRR A AR SEER 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














" Eacs BUTTER 
me we re 2 
Ge if Beoes of of é: 
ee Ete o S a 1s 
LocaLiTy = 3 races fe ra a S a 
me | eek) £ |. 88) 88 | ga 
BOR Page| | at tees ty Wins aed 
OBS go & re 3 Pee) 2 A 
2 OA81) 2 A a S 
ieee ee he ee Nl cerita cents. | cents. { cents. | cents. | cents 
Dominion (Average).......--- 6.2 tad | 13.0 38.9 39.4 44.7 
ia (Average)...... 60.9 53.5 12.8 43.4 42.9 AS .9 
NT Laat dey 4 fosctagees ‘1 apres 63.6 59.2 17 47.5 45 53 
2-New Glasgow. -.....--.ses0+ 64.5 54 13 43 45 50.4 
Z—Amher#st.....seseeecereeeeeserarees 52.4 50 as 43 45 45 
A—Halifax.csccccccccccceeecsserseeees 62.3 50.7 14 40 39.3 46.3 
BAT TUrOn..cecccseceectesserccnseserees OLEGiel.. aor ee. Do Mecane. seme 40 50 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown 49.6 47.5 | 10-12 40 41 44.1 
ick (Average 60.6 56.2 12.8 40.8 44.0 47.9 
eration iy a Re Pee 65 56 PB-15 | --1.- oe 47.5 | 49.4 
Stu J abiry,s.-pee! ede ee: 588 pk 162.8 || 14 45 42 49.3 
Q—Fredericton........eeeerecee 64 60 13 42. 42.5 46.3 
JO—Bathurst......ccccccecessreeees aps “rl bed ee 10 i oe | bear oer oe 46.5 
VOETAZE)...-cceeceeeee 54.4 46.9 12.5 34.2 39.1 41.5 
pid Ren ANS 53.4 | 44.8] 14 33.7 | 39 41.4 
12-Three Rive®s......::eeeeeees 60.5 50.9 16 CT aes | ieaehnein Be 42.3 
13-Sherbrooke.......es-sscceeres 54.1 AG LON} xldend) tee eer Ree ale 41 
LA—Sore) ..cccccccsecceseceeeeeeeeseessenes 52.5 47.7 | AA ep cig 5 ERY ES 39.5 
15-St. Hyacinthe........----2 DOME tice pececsvses TO > hceee ccxeve |. een eee 39.7 
1G6—St. JOWN’S.......ceeseereecereees 53.7 48.7 12 A0e OAL Se eee 41.3 
17-Thetford Mines... ee 57.5 50 12 35 43 44.3 
18—Montreal..........00+++ we 53 41.1; 14-15 38.3 38.1 41.2 
J Q—Hull.o.oeceeeeeeeceeeceeeseetereeeers 51.4 45.1 11 36.3 36.2 42.9 
io (Average)... 55.2 45.7 12.7 39.6 40.6 45.2 
tate eS pe ee 60.2 | 49 11 41.5] 43.7] 46.1 
21—Brockville...........::cseeeee9 “4 AS TY Olecrie aeasewt 9-10 AOjaait|. eee oes 43.9 
D2—KingstOD........cceeceerseeceeees 56.1 46.5 12 35 41.6 42.6 
23—Belleville..........ceesesseeeceees 55 45 all Cita « eee 44.2 
24—Peterborough........--eeeee 59.1 41.6 11 42 40.2 44.5 
D5—Orilliacs...c:.cceeeedeccesseeernecees 50 44 9-12 37.5 40.9 46.2 
QGE—T OrONtO........--cceeerreoeereoeees 59.1 44 a13.3 39.1 38.5 46.4 
27-Niagara Falls.....---.--.-+++ 60 40 14> | lees ee 42.5 49 
28-St, Catharines... 59.1 47 14 41 42 41.9 
9O—Hamiltomis....-ber0s+easeosnees 60.2 46.4 13 33 AD A. 45.8 
30—Brantford...........:.:seeecseees 53.5 43.4 12 40 42 43.6 
SEG alt. ie Weeks bas cerns s seer ances 50 38 A lt Sec bai! 42.5 
B2—Guelph.........0..sceesreceerecseees 60 50 a12.5 30 238.7 43 
RO =TCtCHeDELs >. eer-<sves -spes-aeate BZA GUS .E. cccoses al3.3 42.5 AN 44.3 
34—W oodstock 48.5 35 Opies Wer acesepeces 37.8 41.8 
35-Stratford........ AY, SOV en, eb al) 41 39 44.2 
36-—London...........-. 54.7 45.5 11 41 80.7, 45 
BT -Ste th OMMRS. oye. sate tte sceegs 52.1 44 all.5 45 44.7 46 
BSa@ hat ham. k. dese: eek 48 46.2 14 37.0 42.8 44.8 
3O—WiNGSOP...:..-cc-.ceess--onenerers 58.3 49.3 | 15-20 43 44 49.7 
A0—Owen Sound...........--...00+ 49.1 42.5 12 40.5 38.6 42.3 
41—Cobalt..22.. 1.234 be hg saad 63.5 48.3 is Ree a eee ee 48.3 
42-Sault Ste. Marie............. 60.6 51.5 15 39.3 39 45.4 
AS~Port ArtMur....c.<..000:.0e0- 60 55 1483 40 40 50 
44-Fort William................00+ 63.3 54 14.3 ee eee 36.6 46.6 
Manitoba (Average).......... 60.3 48.3 13.5 | 33.9} 34.1] 41.1 
45—WiIMDIPe®.........cceeereeeeeeneees 61.4 49.1 12 32.7 33.5 42.7 
AB—Brandon.........c.cseeccceereeee 59.2 47.5 15 35 34.7 39.4 
Saskatchewan (Average). 62.7 52.6 14.0| 33.3] 35.0] 41.5 
AT—REGINA..........ceeerceseceresoones 63.3 56 15 eer gave) i491 
48-Prince Albert............00 62.9 52 14 35 35 41.2 
49—Saskatoon...........cccceseceeeee 63.7 47.5 13 30 36.2 42.5 
5O—Moose Jaw......ccccccceceeseee 60.8 55 14 35 35 40.3 
Alberta (Average)............. 56.6 53.2 | Wb [at 31.5 | 40.5 
51—Medicine Hat.........-10 1 ET bos a oe Ae Ser. 35 42. 
52-Edmonton..........s:sseseeeeees 62.9 53 TOL pee 31.2)| 240 
53—Calgary.....sscecsereseccereereers 56.4 BAST HW AOE ob tebe 29.9 |} 39.3 
54—Lethbridae............ceseees 57 55 12 30 30 AO 
British Columbia (Aver.) 52.5 Al. 15.4| 40.8] 39.4] 47.3 
SOP ICENIC! cr... .seecesttter taney ernet= 6307 Mise oy tag BES 30 45 
5E-NelSom........1...02cse-eceseeevenes 56.2 42.5 | al7 40 35 45 
Tred PAIN cascshba on tens lpse--aeron Sans 57.5 45 160° |} sot nels Aree ee 45 
58-New Westminster..........} 46 40 1Us1 "| Qe te 41.2 | 45.4 
GOOEY ANCOUVER./Fi ret. <as--tiee-! 49.4 Ad Gul dade ose ek 40 43.9 
coal Wo es ee ee oR Se 43.1 35 AOA GY MEY Cay | Us stele 0. 50.9 
GLEN aialmog 5... aba es 6] Rh, ie Se 16.6 11... Sead 45 55.6 
62—Prince Runett ................. 58.7 43.3 20 45 45 47.5 


a Price per single quart higher. 
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oe a S 
28 . feel we 
a a a a | Bo 
Bo be 5 cn 3 am 
Sos 2 a % see 
Beibe. Cllrs ol eee eS 
gS | 3 | 8 1 88 | 3s 
O O Z, ea RD 
cents.| cents.| cents.| cents. | cents. 
2960 te3l.9 1928.7 7.0 | 18.3 
30.9 | 30.7 | 29.5 7.6 | 18.3 
33 S220 aso. 14391019).5 
30 29.6 | 29.4 8. 17.5 
Mec cch edd 28 28 8 18 
2988 ft 8225 Waolal Walily.8 
NE oe ts ee 30 (235/118 .5 
cicecesae! 25) Teco Te 8 18.6 
23.9 | 29.5 | 29. Te 18.3 
Be ee 30 30 7.3-8 17.8 
26 2726 tao le onl S 
30.6 | 30.2 | 26 8 17.5 
30 30 30 8 19 
27.5 (43143 le27T45 6.4 | 18.9 
27.4 hid2 Sace TOOLS 
QOL ao1o Inet 627 5120.7 
26.6 | 33.6 | 29.3 (oo VAS. 8 
20 29 25 5.3 | 19.3 
OAs tate a8 SR P2255 6 18.5 
3l SD 28 6 18.3 
Gt at 27.5 | 25 6 20.2 
O7 Shes 28.3 |6. 7-7 18.4 
26.8 | 28.2 | 24.2 6 17.6 
28.2 | 33.4 | 28.1 6.4 | 17.9 
Q8ifairs2.5 [e2or4 OR ein hd 
MD be SONS. [a 24 oo OLMIS: 7 
28.3.°|'32.5°| 26.8 6 eae 
2726. soea., es Dacas 
29 8333 29.6 6. 7 filial 7S 
29 35 26.4 6 18 
2188 |23368 |e2lo4 513]. 18.1 
DON) Peoz 29.6 OucapaL &: 
26.16, le 345i eo a O87 1 Ge 7. 
27.7 | 34.9 | 29.9 0D. SHH AD 
2549) {83545 P2908 6 17.5 
Bede passe. Wie dae 1 sea el the 2 
29 $425 1425 6.7 | 18 
28 33.8 | 28.6 6.7 | 17.7 
28.4 | 33.6 | 25.6 6 16.4 
27 jo) [S38 30.3 6.7 | 17.7 
Qs (S387 SQA 27 IS SOI 74 
28.7 | 35 29.3 6F75P A822 
2740 VB654 29a 6.7 | 18.3 
30.2 | 40 31.6 6.7 4 18.1 
26.6 | 35 26.6 6 17.6 
29 31.8 | 32.5 4 AM AGES 
28 B0e0, 1.306 6.7 | 19 
30 30 28.3 6.17 18.5 
29.1 | 26.6 | 29.3 6.7 | 19 
29.9 | 31.2 | 29.6 7.1 | 20.3 
31.5) 182.3015 29)-2 7 20.6 
28.3 | 30 30 7.2 | 20 
30.8 | 29.8 | 31.0 6.7 | 18.2 
30 30 28 6.6 | 17.2 
S270) uoeoulsoe. 6.47 115.5 
30 25 32.5 6.6 | 20 
Perea ey 31.7 Dy. 6.7 | 20 
30.0 | 30.6 | 29.4 7.5 | 18.2 
et ot ae 30 30 8 20.5 
30 29.3 } 26.4 7.2uei Get 
30 35 leas 6.6 j 18.3 
30 28 30 8 18 
31.6 | 32.1 | 30.7 8.5 | 18.8 
32.5 | 35 30 10 16 
30 30 30 8.3 eee. 
30 30 30 8.3 | 16.5 
26. 31 32.5 8.9 | 23 
30.4 | 30.7 | 30 6.7-7.4}| 18.1 
273 30 28 7.4} 21.1 
40 SD) 349) 8 16.2 
oD 35 30 10 PIG 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 








} 5 24 fea ss : E 
BeTT GS | ue Bldg og is E | 82 
8 | acl a oy ae Mo ee peat ae: a | as 
Eo. 30 3] 8 = 8 ds 5, 5, < a 
wa | aX S g os ‘ 8, #2 
atol.g.-#| 2. Bo Bl ee d d a | 23 
BAB) ERS) aS Bi Mase ge BSc 1s S & | Bs 
a e) faa} OD faa) ia} fa Ss nD H 
cents. cents.; cents. cents. cents | cents. cents cents cents. cents, 
5. | 4.7 5.5 6.0 9.5 9.6 11.5 11.2 9.8 12.1 
5.5 | 5.0 6.0 6.1 9.1 9.5 12.4 Midyg2 10.5 15.3 
GQ.) ee. #54 | 6 10.7 10 ar Z 12 10 16.1 
ed 420 5.5 5.8 Eee Saale TOs; edhe, Hee ae. U6 14.2 
D1 | 448 5.3 6.3 8 10 P13 10 8 17.8 
Cel Wei 7 7 9 8.5 14 11.5 11.3 16.2 
eo |evsreteeee 6 o.5 LO) SRN sande VOW Wi. ett eee 11.5 Ou 
4.8 | 4.4 5.3 5.8 eae | 10 13.5 10 Vp be: 15 
5.3 | 5.0 6.0 5.8 9.7 10.0 13.0 11.7 11.3 14.8 
2 | ALES 5.9 6.6 ai | ee Ree 13.5 10 10 12.5 
Bee 6.5 5.4 5 KCl tae |) poe meee 1 ty hich peeotsans 12 16.6 
>.3'| BSE 6 4.7 11.6 10 . 13.5 15 12 15 
He An | ee. 5.6 6.6 8 31th lie ya Ow ees we 15 
5.2. Sol 6.1 7.6 9.5 9.2 11.1 10.1 9.4 13.5 
AOU Ae. 5.4 (ee 8.4 9.1 11.9 10.4 9.6 13.3 
5.8 | 5.6 5b 10 10 9 11.4 8 10 16.5 
5 5 6.2 6.9 TAN aie ee, a. a 12).3 9.7 9 13.3 
5.6.) 532 6.3 10 9.3 10 CO Mae Len Eo Seer ore 10 13.3 
5.5 ) 4:9 5.3 aes 8 8.5 11.5 9 ies 13.9 
a te eee 8 % 10 10 12.5 15 9 125 
DEQ bee i ON Gb Seis aera ene iii Sh ele SON eas 9.5 15.2 
aS Tie oe 5.6 yy 9.4 9.3 leas 10.3 8.2 p22 
ial Anes 5.4 6.2 9.7 Sa, pi es 8 8.3 10.9 
| EE Es ee a ee ee ee | ee ee —— 
4.9 WAG | 5 |] 6 05.5 9.9 9.7 11.2 12.0 10.2 11.8 
De in 4a 5.6 5.9 9.8 8.7 10.4.1) ik. 5 9.8 10,2 
4.6 | 4.4 5 4 9 OE ade Marea Ae Ce Pe AGRI UB Be ates 10 
4.8 | 4.6 4.8 4.8 9.7 8.5 9.7 8 9 oe 
3,4 4) 522 4.6 5 9.6 9.3 10 12%, 5 11.6 10.5 
AGEL Aso 4.9 a7 9.8 10.2 1222 12.6 9 11.6 
4.8 | 4.2 4.8 4.6 11 10 11.2 12.5 10 10.5 
5h PP 4us 5.2 5.3 9.6 9.1 13 10.7 9.3 11.1 
AT SBD 5 (ow Ne ST ee 13 Tele 2 1295 12.3 
518 48 5.1 a, 7 10.1 10.5 12 12,5 Tie 2 12.3 
5 4.6 5.6 6.3 8.8 710 10 LES 9 11 
AG eA ay. 5 4.8 lees 10 11 12.5 8 12.8 
4.9 | 4.3 5.5 5.4 10 10 10.8 11.8 10 11.6 
Arey Vk e. 5.6 5.8 10.5 1225 11.3 15 Tuo 10.6 
2483 |, a igen! 5.4 9.5 1207 16.5 11.6 7.6 TPe5 
4.3 | 4.1 4.8 5 11.6 8.3 11.5 13.5 8.1 12.5 
Aes | 4a0 6.1 6.4 9.6 "i F205 135 oe (odes. 13 
APS Ans 5 4.9 9.4 9 10 10.7 9.4 9.9 
Ae 405 45% 4,2 11.4 12.5 9.5 13 12.7, 11.9 
4.8 | 4.6 5 6.4 8.8 8 11.6 11.4 9.2 10.9 
BLOW | 47 528 6.6 10.7 11 1.5 10.6 13.6 14.6 
4.8 ; 4.8 5.6 5.6 Ng ees eee 7.5 14 13 Tathint 
5.5 5 7.3 Wad OO ie kc. oce 1203 10 13.5 13.8 
ipa Pn aie ee 6.8 5.9 9.5 10 12¢ 1 12.6 10 13 
4.6 | 4.6 5 5.6 9.5 eve 9.1 15 10 15.38 
4.8 | 4.8 4.5 AS 9.3 10.2 12.5 11.6 11 12.3 
4.9 | 4.7 5.1 5.3 8.8 12:5 1%..5 11.6 8.6 11.6 
4.8 | 4.8 5.3 4.8 9.5 15 10 il (383 11 
4.9 | 4.6 4.8 5.8 8.1 10 15 V2E 2 8.9 12.2 
4.7 | 4.4 4.8 5.9 9.5 8.6 11.9 12.3 10.0 10.8 
4.6 | 4.6 4.7 5 Teo 8 10.6 12:, 2 10 9.8 
4.5 | 4.2 5.1 7 (oY fehl ea. beeen 10 13.1 9.3 12.5 
4.6 | 4.6 4.5 6 HOSE Ike tere. 15 11.2 10 In 4 
5.1 402 an 5.7 Ons Oe) Wave eee 12.5 10.8 9.4 
4.6 hee... 4.6 A.W 8.6 22 8.3 10.1 
AS) bes 4.5 4 10.5 3 8.7 10.7 
AAT eee 4 4.9 7.7 8.6 8.8 
AG Vk Re 4.8 5 8 15 8 10)-7 
Sle. Sheen se 5 4.8 8 8 10 
4.9 | 4.8 6.0 | 6.4 9.5 Al 7.6 10.0 
Saee Aiedy Ss 5.5 6.5 ea .5 10 Alsi 
ed Lien emes 5 6 ai Be BO RaSh bees, 1255 
chew” Se ae ents Trg el a be Wet cc ocs|.c ee eee) LOM RGIS Ae... 10 
MOodicsds 5 5.4 2 9.3 1 6.7 8.5 
Missal acid) AAG 5.8 5.7 2 9.8 7 6.5 9.3 
4.6 | 4.6 ee 7 8.4 9.7 9 we! pe 
ALG il ee | | kas 5.9 TONS UE IEP RR Becta SS Vo Lay Be ee Be a 3 
AOR R 7 PO teh cack be) Oe Gatch Bots 10 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1922 (Continued) 
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Tomatoes,214’s, 


per can 
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Peas, standard, 
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woandve | ot 
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2’3, per can 
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i 2 
Q, 
a 3 
q 
an =| 
Ae 
'S) 

| cents 

| see ie 

| 18.9 
19.6 i 
19.1 2 
17.8 3 
19.8 4 
18 5 
18.5 6 
18.2 
19.3 7 
17.1 8 
175 9 
19 10 
15.9 
16.7 j 11 
16.9 | 12 
15 13 
14.3 | 14 
16.4 | 15 
16 16 
17.5 | 17 
15.7 | 18 
14.8 | 19 
15.6 
15.4 | 20 
15 21 
14.4 | 22 
15 23 
15.6 | 24 
15.5. 20 
15.1 26 
15.3 27 
13.9 | 28 
15.2..\29 
15.5 | 30 
15,1 | 31 
15.4 32 
15 33 
14.7 | 34 
15.6 | 35 
14.9 | 36 
15.4 | 37 
15.3 | 38 
15.7 | 39 
14.6 ; 40 
19.°%.4 eel 
16 42 
17.8 | 43 
15.8 | 44 
18.1 
18.2 | 45 
17.9 | 46 
20.8 
18 47 
21.1 | 48 
22.5 | 49 
18.7 | 50 
18.6 
19.2 | 51 
19.8 | 52 
19.7. aos 
15.7 | 54 
20.1 | 
22.5 | 55 
24.7 Ah 56 
20 57 
18.6 | 58 
19.5 | 59 
18.8 | 60 
19.8 | 61 
20 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES: FUEL AND LIGHTING, 



































rs i rae 
E So ® PoraToES APPLES P av 2 JAM 
oy by ee > a3 | os | | aa. eel ee 
eae | ES | Ree le er et at Ae Seal ee ee 
oe o & 2 VY me eet oe Bs a5 ape 
Locariry hi >, RS Py se 33 ra 5, Bel Baia g | Gag 
os q 3 - ue Stee Le Cus ue é ae q Q oe 
Sys ro) we} R Gop oh ac “a Op Ss 3 : 
sas | 33 | 45 | o= | BS | BR | SB] Ba lees] § | gas 
[ea ke, 4 Oy ic iS (cio) AY ew ie) TM 
ua 7) Soe, beef heer ean: (i eetete $ cents. | cents. | cents. { cents.| cents.| cents.| cents. $ 
Dominion (Average)... .... 8.5 9.8 1.599} 31.6 Burl 33.4 | 21 18.5 | 28.0 3.4 | 1.051 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8.4 11.4 1.408} 26.5 34.5 28.5 | 19.4 | 19.9 |2 8.4 25.6 | 1.146 
SV GNC VAs ace oss eermareenee 9.1 14.4 1.50] 28 45 33 ZOLS (21 2S at 30 1.16 
2-New Glasgow... 7.8 9.8 1.39} 28 25) | ub aes, hed 18.3 | 30.1 25 1.16 
BOATIMET Sb ene ice unters Vio 9.5 1,13) 92025 37.5 28.53 NOL 19 25 25 1.00 
Ae Elenite acne dve, Lae ae 9.5 11.6 1,42}') 29)..5 35 3220. 120 21 28.2 w2eg 1.21 
BD IMLO: ert tees eka 8 11.6 1.60] 26.6 30 20 22 20 21 fo) eee 1.20 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown 8.1 9.1 d, LO 27.5 30 14 20 17.8) ) e260 25 eid 
New Brunswick (Average 8.6 10.3 1.483} 31.0 40 . 2 30.0 | 19.3 | 18.4 | 26.1 25.0 | 1.055 
7—WEONCHON, se teiieste ieee enteces 9.5 9.5 I 28) V 280-6 37.5 30 19 16.3 | 26 25 1.17 
oT eu Ka] 0 TMM A-t sores bershieteen 9 iM boul 2.30} 40.0 38 82.5 He19f2 We Ons 2662, 22 .96 
Q—Fredericton.............::100 To 9.4 1.45} 29 45 27.5 | 19 18 25.8 25 1.09 
TOS BapMursts.detivseetecesvences 8 11 QBp 26 SG pice rere Me ee 20 20 Z2O0r0 28 1.00 
Quebec (Average)............-. 8.4 10.8 1,636} 31.3 49 4 390) 12155 P1857) 295 25.6 | 1.104 
GHEE Ouebee)) ite ee ee 8.7 10.1 | al.384| 25.4 38.3 34.2 | 20 19.7 | 29.7 24.2 1.02 
12—Three Rivers.............-.0.. 8.5 11.2 126903315 55 BOl TNVOASD TUS. Sipe ene 23.3 1.15 
P3B—Sherbrooke ’..siys0ssvetessese 8.3 9.9 1.67] 31.1 47.6 B8.f P2008 TRUSS 7 2887 2025 1.18 
PA—Sorelin Mwy Sheath eees 9 10 1250}4530 toy Uhl ths seckonr eee Wigs dees 30 32.5 1.00 
T5-StHyacinthey 4.00 Ac. Cees 13.3 Li SOle Ss 62.5 | 45 21 162713205. |p 826%7 A017 
TE SSt ON TNS Meee dete teass Cid 9.3 | al.946] 35 62.5 50 30 2 OMe’ eo 25 te 
17—Thetford Mines.............. 8 9.4 PSO [ 26. Qe ae aie ar nat VAD, Jo20 lid ¢/ 23.3 i221 
TW—Montreal awe ee 8.9 11.6 1.66} 29.9 49.3 402 18.4 | 29.1 2300 111 
HOE ee ii RL) Base 9.4 12.6 157 p93 5u6 42 28). MOQ: WENT. 2 Wh 26 24 Ota 
Ontario (Average)............-. 8.5 10.3 1.730) 34.5 49.3 32.9 | 21.3 | 18.5 | 27.3 21.0 991 
DO OGURA WOE ae festa retane eae 8.8 11.4 1. 66, 84.0 53.9 AL Te O25 Wal Ss6 We26le 7g 22.2 102 
Ot Brockvilleni weet 7.5 10.7 1.93] 35.8 45 B30 ele uy 16.5 | 27.6 20 925 
Op IME SEOM sy.) eae das wees 8.5 10.6 1.65} 32.4 41.2 SLS2i halo te An las 25.8 LS 7 1.00 
23— Belleville: Mies Gat 10.8 27,00} 39. 1 28.3 225'Oo PL 18.2 | 26.2 20.6 1,01 
24—Peterborough...............0. 8.8 10.8 1.60) (3355 41,2 36.6 | 24 20 2003 Ze? 1.03 
EO rien: 2s A eC 8.6 Sa 1.20} 26 30 30 2 Oiled YAO SE 20.5 . 966 
PEA TROLONCO Wee eens Ihe 8.9 ai ees 1, 70] 8279 42 3716 PQQ WAS 0 26e1 20.7 .902 
27-Niagara Falls..............006 10.5 10.5 1.95} 35.6 32:9 DO Tv tae fe 21.2430 23 1.07 
28-St. Catharines..............+5 8.6 11.6 PS8y 9 35.4 40 34.9 | 18 1904 W2873 19.7 912 
29 Mamilton. stakes vcse esses: 10% 2 10.9 1.79} 38.5 51.6 36.6 | 22 WS2 Ties 20.3 .957 
30=Brantiord)stastassueesooetee 7.3 9.5 2.05} 40.4 50 SORT any ce teas. lye Roied ta Aa. '7¢ 19.8 .932 
SI Gal tic.) Ve oe ee 8.6 10.9 1.69} 35 30 20 24 18.6 | 27.6 19.8 1.00 
S9=Grrelph ets et eee 7.9 9.9 1.65} 33.7 46.6 45 O21 MASS Le 27 21 .95 
eT SG hi elaves le) ayy yeaa ac 8.2 10.5 1.94; 38.1 39.6 35 22.50 MAS 29.1 20.2 .92 
34—W oodstock.........cccceeeeeeee 6.2 10 1.96} 37 27.5 ZOE tem a 19.3 | 24 20 .84 
B= SOraLLOLG. oe vente. polereene. C28 1G TE GOL BSH Phe ea. Pome, rae 22 LS. Fit) baaie® 20 1.15 
S6-London2 fies bias 9 10.4 1) TOP N34. oO 30.8 QS vO eE Aton: 18.4 | 24.9 19.4 975 
BI —-St PROMAS, bsski seine: Se dees 9 10.1 1.97} 35.9 S47. 22.60 1a255 Wt9 Ve 28 21.3 .981 
S8—Cha thai... isis shescsnceee 7.6 7.2 V8 3845 36.6 35 26.6 | 19.1 | 27.8 20.8 1.03 
B9O=WindSOP...0)...¢.c.seeckbcteasveee 9.1 9.8 1.91 35.3 38.7 38.2: 80 Al ae: i RA nO Ze 1.14 
40-Owen Sound............-:0065 8.8 16 1.34) 25 Bae hat ee aa 15 17.6 | 24,4 19.5 825 
Al Cobalt. Bick Aes. sneaekesters 9.1 9.5 1.45} 30 50 30 23.7 | 19.6 | 28.8 26.6 pee a 
42-Sault Ste. Marie 9 Lied 1.76} 38.3 47.5 41 25 18.9 | 28.8 223 1.08 
43-Port Arthur........... 9 8.9 1.25| 30.8 50 36.6 | 20 17.3 | 30 22.5 1,00 
44-Fort William 8. 5 8.7 1.39} 29.4 45 AQ VOW QLs2 WT. 5 28s re 1.04 
Manitoba (Average).......... 9.5 8.0 1.395 19.1 | 27.7 24.9 | 1.012 
A5—WiIMNINE®.....cecccceseeeeeeeeeeee 9.4 8.3 | al.499 18:7 1) 2652 24.1 1.03 
A6—Brandon. 01. .s¢:....jces-> 9.5 7.7 1.29 19.5 | 29.2] 25.7} .993 
Saskatchewan (Average). 9.3 9.1 1.155 19.7 | 30.0 26.1 | 1.050 
A7-—-Regina. iy: oN eek. Beeseiae 8.2 toa] 1,23 19.5 | 28.9 24.3 1.01 
48—Prince Albert............0.004 8.8 8.7 | a1.170 7 ee Wh into 29.5 1.10 
49-Saskatoon............s:sseeseeeee 10.7 8.7 P22 20 30 23.7 1.07 
5O-Moose Jaw......ccccsscsseeceeee 9.6 9.6 a.999 PR Sel ole 26.7 1.02 
Alberta (Average) 8.2 8.1] 1.276 18.5 | 28.7] 23.8 | 1.045 
51-—Medicine Hat........ oi 9 Sl 1.50 20 31 24.5 98 
52—BidmontonisAeessjciesven- Fark 7.9 .92 17.6 | 27.6 23 1.07 
Hd-Caleary....32 co.cc sess oe 8.8 9.1 | 21.665 19.7 | 28 25.4 1.08 
54—Lethbridge..............cccc0e 8 7.1 | a1.017 16.7 | 28 22.3 1.05 
British Columbia (Aver. ) 8.1 7.3 1113828 17.1 | 28.0 | 24.7 | 1.121 
BOSH ETOAC. od ssc seesdeesecberestnestes 9 O92 bial eis 18.7 | 30 30 1.30 
DO MINGISOMIG Ss aqit is decsretrenes 9.1 A lee (Nas Be 17.5 | 28.5 27.5 1.12 
fhe Xa eee | Seo 8.1 5.5 | al.809 17.5 | 28 25 1.10 
58-New Westminster.......... Zia 7.8 | al1.492 45.8 iat f 422 1.09 
DOTY MHCOUVER, cSecseisscssvesnisdte 7.9 7.1 | al.566 17.2 | 26.5 22.9 1.06 
GOW 1OUOTIAn. Wieeseinin shane eehae 6.5 2 al .689 17.6 | 25 20.5 1.04 
GISNaMaimo..c.,.\binssscdseressecee 7.8 Cee Nal Oo 18.1 31 25 1.16 
62-Prince Rumert....... esc... 9 7.5 | a2.367 14 27.5 | 25 1.10 





a Price per 90 lb. bag calculated from price quoted. 
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JAM by Sucar TEA 
ar fan} i=) 
| 54 ae Boe fries a Er: ic 2 
es = ST eel ce Meee lap ee | Be 
| ae 2 os ‘eo oS A So, o 38 
as re See he Aa Bal Ge ces Pe 
ape axe Ee Ves aes Ae) ANG Fm Sie 
22% | os ON Mee eg We ol eyelet | en a5 sts 
ree | ee sasfl esa | ais | fq | 88 | Ba | Bs 
eee eee eee oe ee bo ie ees Nee) oe 
cents. $ $ cents cents. cents. cents. ents cents. 
1.041 |36.3 2 938 1.258 8.8 8.3 53.4 55.4 62.1 58.2 
1.130 |37 6 1.102 1.575 8.8 8.3 50.3 A ORE a 52.5 }) 
1.16 |44 a ets poet Be ae le ele 9.4 8.9 52.5 BING Cae ta ol A 55 Z 
1.09 |3 3 107 1.40 8.9 8.4 52.6 L754) Wipe eam ee | air 2 
1.00 [38 6 WIS i) Gl We loo 8.3 8 52.5 TSA ed a Mae att GIES ARR: 8 
1.20 |37 1.02 iy, 8.3 718 46.6 50 62.5 50 4 
1.20 {32 Ber tee eh ete a 9 8.5 47.5 ia 8d ane haem Pu” (Ay 5 
1.10 "3 1.00 1.75 8 723 44.5 BAR ROUEN lites ae a i 6 
1.032 |35.8 4 COR Ale | SOS. We eas: 8.6 $11 49.6 54.3 60.8 51.3 
1.17 |36.2 5 PAO Le OR geek ae fern 8.6 7.9 50 5A BO). Aaeeanan 7 
966 |35 5 2AM Suma Bee ae 8.3 7.8 50.7 53 62.5 57.5 | 8 
1.09 |36.4 5 92 Wy 8.5 8 50 55 70 5 9 
egies 1 | PASM Ta SOF oh ORO Theda lu: 9 BOT 47.5 Gah CORRE NA ORE 0 
1.087 |35 9 1.041 1 ae 8.4 7.9 55.7 54.7 57.4 51.8 
1.03 |33 hs 1.06 1. ries 719 52 56.6 58.2 £On tal 
1.11 [32 2 1.09 at 9 8.5 58.5 54.8 60.2 54.8 {12 
1.13 |37 oy 1.05 1, 8.4 8 59.3 55.2 59.3 55 a) 403 
1.00 |38 Fg ei ss OR al 9.2 8.5 50 55 BO tee Leia 14 
1.1241 1.10 1 8.4 7.8 63.3 49 63 BO. 2S 
1.12 132. 1.00 1 8 7.5 58.3 50 55 50 16 
121187. TO RUIN 6B Ry 2 9 aga OR 8.9 8.3 55 62.5 56.2 45 17 
1.09 |31 24.6 90 1 7.8 74 55.8 56.1 61.6 55.1. {18 
972 |35 26.2 875 1 Sit has 49.4 53.5 52.8 53 19 
982 135.8 25.3 901 1. 8.5 8.2 53.8 54.5 58.4 55.2 
1.01 |38.7 27.4 889 1. St'7 Th 51.6 56 60.1 57 20 
925 |34 85 ie 8.7 8.4 A5 52.5 52.5 52.5 |21 
1.00 |30 i? Ol 7.9 nee 43.6 54.6 54 5BOR 122 
1.01 |40 5 763 aie 3.3 8.1 54.5 50.2 56.2 58.7% vi23 
1.01 (38. 89 i: 8.4 7.9 50 55.3 50 55.2 124 
966 |37. 20 85 € S18 8.3 5S. 7 55 56.6 55 25 
881 |29. 20.8 7 : 8 78 50.9 54.8 59.1 55.2 126 
1.07 |37 23.7 110% r 8.7 8.1 56.2 55.2 58.7 55.5 |27 
912 133 23 767 i 8.1 8.1 61 55.1 67.5 55.1 |28 
955 |29 g 4 883 &: 8.1 ree) 58 54.8 58.6 54.4 |29 
932 |33 25.5 866 : 8.4 we 55 54.7 63.5 55.1 |30 
1.00 |38 25 90 if. 8.6 8 52 55 62.5 52.5 131 
925 |32 21.6 846 ue: 7.9 55 55.4 55 55 32 
92 26.2 1.08 me 8.5 8.3 52.1 5292 51.8 5. 8 uss 
84 [33 26.6 86 i. 2. 3 8 54 55.4 52.5 55.2 |34 
1.13 |36. 200 11.12 o 8.6 8.4 55 56 Cay 57 35 
972 |35. 25 § 87 ie 8.4 Bebe Sol aaa’ nh! 58 Gl: Wide WSO 
95 30 853 ie 8.2 8.2 62.7 55.6 67.2 55.5 (87 
1.03 |38. WWE: 1.00 Fh 7.9 7.5 52.8 54.5 60 54.5 |38 
1.14 140 asasg 9387 ra 8.5 8 56.6- | 56.7 55 56.8 {39 
87 6 833 8.6 8.1 52 51.7 56.2 55 40 
1.09 |36, 7 1.03 iy 9.4 9.3 51.6 | $55 70 58 41 
1.05 |34 30 88 bi oe: 9.2 5D 55.8 53.7 COW Wc 
966 135? 25 90 Ph 9 9 57.5 55 60 57.5 |43 
1.00 |38. 29 981 he 8.9 8.5 57.8 52.5 61.2 51 44 
1.007 |36.2 26.6 843 is 9.3 9.0 51.2 57.6 67.6 64.7 
1.02 134.1 26.8 836 cia 9.1 8.8 50.3 58 67.2 64.4 |45 
993 |38.3 26.4 85 i 9.4 9.2 52.1 A7.1 67.9 65 
1.050 |37.0 27.2 933 1. 9.9 9.3 56.9 58.9 67.5 63.3 
1.01 {35 26.6 904 re 9 8.6 58.3 56.2 60 56.2 {47 
1.10 |40 27.5 992 4 10.1 9.7 62.5 59.2 80 67 48 
1.07 136.2 26.2 967 i 10 9.2 50 60 65 65 49 
1.02 |36.7 28.3 867 t 10.5 9.7 56.7 60 65 65 50 
1.043 |36.9 28.6 869 1. 9.6 52.5 58 70.9 64.8 | 
30 91 i 10.2 50.6 59 72.5 67.5 |51 
1.05 |41.4 31 842 i. 9 52 57 67.5 58.2 |52 
1.09 |30.8 25 86 1. 9.6 54 59 68.7 63.3 [53 
1.05 |36.3 28 863 t 9.7 53 59 75 70 54 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 



















































































Corrzrzr | , 4 B . : , ‘ 4. Coau 
at 5 | & me Meas) bk eo tee 
eo ee We oS ae Yom eel a al aes 
re > Oreha) | Mist sl fe ~ 3 > = oy 
Locatiry Ag e 5s | sae] 7a] 8 B, tt on a te 5 BS! Be 
sR oe Eee ia) oe] ene oO ra |} S48 S As 
Bd laa] ee] So] So eee| gel del agel Be ae 
82 | sm"|/SeN| x | 48) B58) $8) sh) ses) Bs 28 
en es} o i=) Pt} ro) Ae! 
et) ea oO > io) iv ie) oD Q <x xO 
cents. | cents./ cents./ cents.| cents.| cents.| §$ cents.| cents. $ $ 
Dominion (Average).......... 54.0 | 52.2 15.6 | 3.6 | 47 778 12.5 | 8.2 | 17.444 11.275 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 58.3 | 57.0 | 30.6 | 12.7 3.9 | 47.3 .552] 13.1 8.8 18.000 9.815 
1=Sv@hey | igichcckbecseteil: 59.3 | 60 31.8 | 16 4 56 60 [4959 bei Be bpc-tr ene Geen a8.00 
2—New Glasgow..........::0 58747) 52.5°| 31 13 4.2 | 44 340 1304 GTA b ssetncccss ees. 0c a7.50 
SAT NEPSEN rvs oelessses athe 60 Bi aoe so 4 UOT escheat 40 .49 | 44 8.3 | 19.00 8. 
Se Cit SC eee 53.7 | 60 30 13.4 | 4.5 | 49 .75 | 42.2 | 8.3 | 17.00 |11.00-12.28 
BD aR OM eis i ae Ue bee es as esa eM 3 | 47.5 | 451 42.5 | 9 feces 13. 
- 6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown | 60 | 57.6 | 29.6 | 15.1 | 3.4] 50.5] .566] 13 8 17.50 |10.75-11.75 
New Brunswick (Average | 60.6 | 55.3 | 30.3 | 12.2 | 4.3 | 42.7] .559112.8| 8.6 | 18.500 12.094 
G-INVONCtON eerie titer 65 60 35.3 | plily, 6 B25 200 .65 a 9 86 19.00 11.25-13.50 
Bt. TODD... ccleseectesssseseadt 63) aoe 29.6 | 12.4 | 5.6 | 41.6 | .536] 33 g.5 | 17.00  |10.00-14.00 
9~-Fredericton............000000 54.5 | 50.6 | 28.4 | 12.7 AGal 30 50 | 49.5 S' 5 18.00 12.00 
LO-Bathursteiseee eee GO ane ee 30 12 3.5 | 40 .55 | 11.5 8.6 20.00 12.00 
Quebec (Average).............. 54.4 54.5] 29.4 | 14.3 4.0 | 48.1 83]| 11.7 83 16.403 10.750 
11-Qliebee.....osccrsssvecdbovsssesee 50.9 | 48.3°| 29.7 | 17.4) 3.8.1 37.3 | .725| jo'6} 84 | 49° 10.00 
12~-Ehree-Rivers......J....5-015: 571) 53 30 15:8 Jv 438 4 S202 1418 1am. 1 g.4 16.00 10.00 
13-Sherbrooke......cesceccccseeees 55.7 | 60 Oy S44 5 40t 142.6 807/ 11.8] 8.3 | 16.50 11.50 
DA eOOTO ne tic catics ce atnyssstacate 52.5 | 60 30 15 4.5 | 53.3] 1.08 | 11.3] 9 16.00 12.00 
15-St. Hyacinthe Mets Reena Sansa Ron Sa sg 11.9 4.7 | 48.1 677] 13 7 5 L500" Yh ERE RA oes 
16-St.) TOHN’S..005.,....cccc-nseiee 55° ct 60. c07.& 1d 8 OB 6. Toke G5 tee 8.3 | 16.00 10.00 
17-Thetford Mines.............. 57 Bal Sao eel TOG ee 48.3 833] 41 8.2 | 18.50 foreesresereeeneee 
1S—NMomtresl 1227) ...0.0.c0 54.3 | 52.7 | 28.8 | 15.2 3.4 | 49.7 798] 11.4 Q 1 16.50 11.00 
TEOTE? BE BULLE Cees ta 4 Die ae a A 53 50 29.4 111.7 3.3 | 45 "78 | 10.2 gg |16.25-16.50 ].-...00) fe cd.. os 
Ontario (Average).............. 53.2 | 52.81] 28.5] 12.9 301 45.1 740 R 6 | 16.490 11.548 
Me Otbiora, Lt ts 507 | 40°8 (oR 7 (793 | Att 144-71 ecole | fee [16.28-96.50 1h. ee é 
PIS Broek Villet tyme ta tn cere Shed lke O7 Bal ao & tn Ak 50 70 | 11.2 glk 16,50 [att awe 
22-Kingston......050..5. hes 47 AT Ne? Dado. GAG peluiaaee S161 401 8.2} 16.50 10.00 
23—Belleville. (..5.5:....,.06-F yee 52 51 26.6 | 12.9 2 42 625] 19° Q 1 16.50 11.00 
24—Peterboxought.......0..0.s08, 52.5 | 48.3 | 31 14 9.4 | 44 -66 | 10.4 8.3 16.00 9.50 
4 igs 7g LSE AeA pel See) 56.21 60 28.3 113.81 3.5 | 41.2 762| 11.1 93 | 16.50 10.00 
BO POTONUOL. 0. IN 5s. J50cgeanne 53.1 | 59.5 | 27 11.6 | 3.2.| 44 621] 19 5 | 8 LO530 |) iter sere - 
27-Niagara Falls.................. 57 ix Q1 13.9 9 52 -60 | 119 QR 5 15.50 10.00 
28-St. Catharines BOREL HO aicMe Pru: 57. 81 bbe. e278 lt. 5 23.2 | 38.8 682] 11.4 85 T5290 DL diseitc ester Bs 
20-Hamilton.thstin...4... 2c . 57.6 | 54.8 | 28.6 | 12.3 2.3 | 40.6 “7411 112 Q 1 15.75 11.50 
ee Pech eae Ral 52) Su ke 98 12.1 5's 143 3 787| 10.8 8.9 16.00 11.75 
La eet ere ae a eg 52.5 | 48.3 | 27.2] 12.8 | 3.21566] .76| 10.9] 8.5 | 16.00 11.00 
Es Se ee eee ere ef 55 51.6 | 25.7 | 19 8.3|.46.2.1°1:00 1.10 6 Q 16.00 14.00 
33-Kitchener 43,89) 65 120.8 149.1 fr 24 A851. 75ST R.9 | 16.00 ge 
34-W oodstock 52 52.3 | 26 13.1 2.2 | 46 60 a1 9 16.00 10.00 
Se Bi, Vise gn 26 | te Gui ae iad s60-4,31.711 BOnm |p ree el 
ondon........ 54.7 | 54.1 | 28.1] 13.2| 3 | 45 -716| 19.4 | 8.6 | 16.50 14.00 
SR ae a 5.85 | 56.2 | 29.5 | 12.7] 2.6 | 46 775) 11.5 | 8.8 | 17.00 16.50 
CHET aun gene 48.8 | 47.1 | 27.1 | 12.5 | 3.8 | 42.5, :7091 10/6 | 8.3 |. 16.00 10.00 
PSNI SOLD. 22 clits.) uss. te ae 55 4 22.11 13 2.2 | 51.6 -92F| 11.4 g_7 |16.00-17.50 |12.00-13.50 
40-Owen Sound....0/...0.0.....0.. 56 er eulse |cave 11.6 22 | 35 65 | 10 € 8.8 16.50 10.00 
41-Cobalt ak Re TaN 57.5 | RS 22. 15 4 46.6 | 1.98 | 17.5 | 10 17.00 13.00 
42-Sault Ste. Marie............. 56.2 | 47 20 14.5 23145 70 | 14. 8.9 18.50 12.50 
43-Port UVSLMUT A. ockhs eee 43.3 | 44.6 | 28.3 | 12.3 3 50 1.00 | 19.6 8.3 |18.25-18 50 9.50 
44-Fort William.....0..000000..... 57.5 | 48.7 | 32.5 | 12.8 OVatl AG ene. ae 10 9 18.50 10.50 
Manitoba (Average).......... 50.7 | 46.4 | 20.8 | 12.7 26 | 42.5 R69! 12 0) 8.2 21.250 13.125 
AIDE, | Soap apes 52.1] 49 131.2 |'12.6 |. 3.5 | 43.2 1° (eael40'4@ | 8°93 | 20.50 13.75 
; at (Le 16. Lane ka Be 49° 34.48 71°90 8 17S 24 ae ah) aye 90 | 13.1 8.1 22.00 12.50 
Secuie ar ala (Average).| 53.9 | 51.6 | 235.1 | 21.1 4.8 | 48.3 9201 16.0 | 9.0 24.333 13.000 
one ae oe ee Ee eee 54.3 | 50 Qn 29 4 45 _79F! 12.9 79 25.00 13.50 
ota Ibert. ..2t eee en 48.3 | 48 80.81 18:74. 2A as 1.125! 15 8.7 23.00 d12.00 
alae frag Se MER SOO 595° | BR A1.2 | 93.5 4.8 | 50 1.00 | 17.5 | 10 25.00 13.00-15.00 
OOS JAW. eee secseeoees 56.7 | 58.3 | 33.8 | 20 i eal Odi ha RAT ad aT gs 9 i Se 8 AA ORR, 12.50 
Pera eee, sponte dts 50.8 | 47.1 | 32.1 | 20.3 | 4.2 | 46.8 OORIPAS. Gi | SIE liaeat tee oe 8.333 
ae 50 || 47.5. | 34.6 | 25.7 | 4.5 |.48.7 | .8821 13.6] 7.1 c ¢ 
ais A dae ST EEE PEP Lk. 49 ANT leSt 8 \e7O-G 3.5 | 40 95 | 14 fo Mal ma ee cae 7.00 
See ee eee a iss 21 9 117 5 4.8 | 44 SOOO Yall Ihe Ses cote d8.50-10.50 
UBOTHORE. sho Facies cada ener 48.3 | 44.2 | 30.7 |:18.3 | 4.1 | 63.3: .90°1°14.7) | 96% Je c8. 50 
pen Coldtobsia (AME (sot 47, Sieat. 6: (7a. 5 end eam eaters OL) Gatien greek, 11.234 
56-Nelsor wae dbat beremsle sarc: doe esaaas 60 60 20 30 3 50 AR AG, Bee | Kate, cee Ac 7.50-7.75 
SAL cai apie eye 60 | 5k | 22.3 | of 3 7.51 1.07 | 20 ery [on ee. 11.00-14.00 
“Bites Rn SG ee 46.5 | 37.7 | 30 27.5 4.6 | 50 85 |.15 QT Lee cote 9.50-13.00 
geval estminster.......... 50 49 32.0 | 22.8 are | O22 Orel OU ta. 5 (ohn Ae ee eS Lae Se 12.50 
od hile itd Nl Ae Ee 50.3 | 48 BO el On 7 aie Aes akon Sahil 2 6.7 11.00-11.50 
Bi owen ao See AS EEE! Bl A. 120 25 4 57 Ate toast (ped C1 Nas: Bid. eapeaes te een 8 11.50-12.00 
pape ee ee 51 >| 46.2 | 34 | 21 4.2 HAUS COUT. By Rien dspace: a8 .50 
rince Rupert. ..1 00h 47.8 ' 45 29.5 0 OR i B75 220915 yy Ene 14.50 










- tO haa detivery. b Calculated price per cord from price quoted. _¢ Natural gas used extensively. _d Lignite. 
lp tthe poplar, etc. h Jn British Columbia ecal oil ‘s sold to a great extend in tins costing 5c to 15emore per 
gallon than in bulk m A hard grade of coal at $16.00-18.00 
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1. 
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21.611 
.00-27 .00 
.00-25 .00 
25.00 
14.00 
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.00-25.00 
.00-18.00 
.00-35.00 
.00-25.00 
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eS} ate a ee 
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29.420 
.00-35 .00 
22.00 
. 00-30. 00 
.00-30. 
.00-35. 
.00-20. 
. 00-40. 
.00-30. 
.00-35. 
.00-35. 
.00-40, 
20.00 
.00-30. 
40.00 
20.00 
.00-40. 
.00-40. 
. 00-30. 
.00-35. 
. 00-50. 
.00-25..00 
22.00 
35.00 
.00-40. 00 
.00-40 . 00 


.00-15.00 
22.00 
7.00 
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.00-18 .00 
.00-15.00 
.00-20 .00 


20.160 
00-2600. 
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00-23. 
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00-25, 
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00-25. 
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30.00 
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40.00 
30.00 


21.875 
30.00 
.00-20 .00 
20.00 
20.00 


23.250 





25.500 
20.00 

00-30 . 00 
30.00 
00-20 
29 .00 
00-22 
00-30 
00-40 


18 .00-22.00 
20 .00-30 .00 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPKE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 

















































































































| 
Commodities|Qua |1900*|}1905*| 1910} 1911} 1912] 1913)Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Jan.°} Feb., 
nt’y 1914 1915 1916} 1917! 1918} 1919} 1920} 1921} 1922) 1922 
Cc c c Cc. c c Cc Cc. c c. c Cc Cc. c c c 
Beef, sirloin, Ee 

stele. atk. 2lbs.| 27.2] 30.4) 37.6] 39.8] 41.6| 44.4] 48.0) 47.0) 47.6] 54.0) 65.2) 72.4) 73.2) 71.4| 54.6) 55.4 
Beef, should’r 

Toast 2 19.6| 24.6} 26.0] 27.8) 28.0} 29.6) 32.6) 32.4} 33.0] 35.8] 46.4] 50.8] 47.6] 45.6] 30.4] 31.4 
Veal, roast |; f 

forequarters |1 ‘‘ | 10.0} 11.3] 12.8] 14.0) 14.4] 15.7) 17.0} 17.6} 18.2) 20.9) 25.7} 27.2| 25.9] 26.4] 18.9) 18.8 
Mutton, roast 

hindquart’r. }1 “‘ | 11.8}°12.2) 16.8] 18.0) 17.8] 19.1} 20.8) 20.3) 21.7)°25.9| 31.9) 34.5) 33.1] 32.2) 25.6) 26,2 
Pork, fresh, | : 

roast ham..... De LZR 213d PISO VE SIT 1925) 2hOmlSa7 20.4) 26a) 34.0! So i7 370] SO. li 26 aim aaa 
Pork, salt, 

MESS eee 255) ) 21481'25-0)84..41 33.0) 8822) 352) 34,6) 85.2) 36.6) 45.2) 63.2] 69.14) 7026)" 70.4) 52.0)F51:6 
Bacon, break- 
fed Sane aha L524 L781 24, 5) 2358122 25) 24.7) 2620124 5126.8] 32.6) 45.6) S116) 522216 56.1) 39.817 S013 
ard, pure 

leat. hee “| 26.2] 28.2] 40.6) 36.0) 35.6] 38.4] 37.4] 35.4] 37.0] 50.2| 67.4| 51.4] 78.4] 63.8] 43.4! 41.6 
Eggs, fresh....|1 dz.| 25.7) 30.0] 33.3] 32.6) 34.3] 33.7| 42.6) 40.8] 42.2] 54.9] 63.8) 64.7] 83.9] 79.4! 71.2] 56.2 
Eggs, storage. 1° | 20.2) 23.4) 28.4) 27.9} 31.2] 23:1) 35.4! 32.9] 34.7| 44.5) 49.0) 56.6) 63.5) 72.6) 58.7) °47.7 
Via eae ee 6qts | 36.6] 39.6] 48.0} 49.2) 49.8] 51.6] 55.2) 55.2) 52.2) 60.6) 71.4; 82.2} 91.2] 92.4) 79.8] 78.0 
Butter, dairy, 

Cold beeline 2lbs | 44.2] 49.4] 55.2!) 53.0] 58.4] 58.0] 61.4] 61.4] 65.8! 86.4] 95.4/104 :2}131.8]108.8) 83.4| 77,8 
Butter, cream 

Prinigeii Dl 25.5) 2757134591 8h ol 81. 717°33/19185. 3) 35: 6)) 38.01 48.0], 522 8/558 76]) 73.0 oso). 48, Ol 44r7, 
Cheese, old? 11 8), 16.2) 1786) 18. bt 192) 2ORN “20N5) 2181) 23° 01244) 31.21% 33.2) 3547| 4027 1288.9) 32 56s oO 
a a 1 | 14%6) 1527927. 5 P78) 19.5), T9/T) TOG) 21 11922.6) 29.5) 30.4) 33.28] 3870}' 36.9) 29.319 28:7. 

read, plain, 

whites iin 2 15° | 55.5} 53.5) 66.0} 64.5} 60.0| 61.5} 63.0} 70.5] 67.5} 91.5|112.5/118.5]136.5}127.5)105.0/105.0 
Floue, family.|10°° | 25.01 28.0] 33.0! 32.0] 34.0} 32.0] 32.0} 43.0] 38.0| 52.0] 65.0| 68.0] 76.0) 67.0] 48.0) 47.0 
RO ee SLs Old One, a 21 .0|°220}. 22.0] 21.0) 25.517 24.'0) 26.5). 37.5, 88:5; 4005) 35: 5} 28.0] 97.5 

ice, good, 

medium........ QE LO. oe 10.4) 10.6) PEG 1104-11. 6) Py. 841204) 13:26) 20.2} °2470) 36 in2o. 4) F190 .6(2 79.2 
Beans, hand- | 

picked sew". 4 SLO VOSTN10..8) 10.4 (p16) 12.40 1d Se WSs /StM 716) 25).2| S8r8i 127 78) 23e2e20R 2017 4 a7 0 
Apples, eva- 

porated..!..... - 9 Oe Tad |) dd. 5.13.8) TES 1L2POW, 1256) 1) Sie 9! 145 ON S05 22:2) 27201240) 2280 117. 
Prunes, me- 

dium size...... Pe AL SONG! 949422 D269) 1130" T2V0) Oko Ma 291 18 8icdvs2)a19rG |) 26F0Nwar ol s1S.4 a 1sis 
Sugar, granu- | 

lated.. 4** | 21.6} 22.0; 24.0] 24.0} 26.0] 23.6] 22.4] 31.6) 31.6] 36.4] 42.0] 48.0] 64.4] 50.4] 36.8] 35.2 
Sugar, yellow? “ 10.0} 9.8} 10.3} 11.0] 12.0) 11.0) 10.6] 14.4] 14.6) 17.0] 19.8| 22.2] 30.4] 24.0) 17.4] 16.6 

ea, black, { 

medium........ AN SUZ SUBS ..7) 8.9) SS 8i" (820) BO. OlT O72 OAS) TO Ae 35271 16NS e145 1S. oio.6 

ea, green, : 

medium........ Ae E82 T959 ol |) HOA AOS (GSP OMI OGIO! 1075) W222 181504) TOVOi ho, 8) 925 tis. 
Coffee, medi-| | 

1b 3d \ ae eR ve L6H SISA. 8.9) 49.2) 93) 934) MONA] PO THe OOl TO Not JO.2 120 OP LOVO Mas Fir Lon6 odes 
Potatoes........ orks 24.1! 28.0] 30.3] 44.6! 46.3! 36.0] 40.0) 338.3] 56.5] 78.3) 73.7) 59.3/1380.3] 69.5) 52.6] 53.3 
Vinegar, white | 

wines) |) ee) ae ay, aff 7 8| 8 Al 8 8 8 8 .9 OF 1. Ol) TOW LO 

| §$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods...... acre? 5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.34) 7.34) 7.75) 7.99) 8.40)10.46/12.54)13.41)15.77|14. 08/11 .03/10.61 
Cc c c c Cc. Cc. Cc Cc Cc c c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laun- | 
Tye tide, hs UV | B00 i SEONG B. 1 SS. URS (Brel ng BT Bole 8 Bo) eB 4. Gia ae yee OP ae nee 
Coal. anthra- | 

GIben hem yetn} 39.5) 45.2] 48.1) 48.8) 51.9] 55.0) 53.8] 53.6) 53.6] 68.7) 74.1] 82.0} 90.1/123.2)109.6]109.0 
Coal, bitumi- 

NOUS .b cece eb BL ed 8223/35: 0) 380 8725) 88271 39.01 8722) 87.4) -50.4)-58:.3 62), 8/6529) O14 leo Fd 7170-5 
Wood, hard....| ‘ed | 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 41.9] 41.3] 41.5] 47.9] 64.8] 75.1] 76.5] 89.4] 80.2] 79.6 
Wood, soft..... ee) 22.6} 25.5) 29.4} 30.0} 30.0] 30.6} 31.6] 30.4] 30.4] 33.7] 49.4] 55.4] 58.8] 68.3] 59.8} 56.9 
Coal, oil.......... Pgali| |240)/2405)024 4) 23.1) 121.0) 23.7) 23.4123) 712810). 23°21 59548) 27.7) S224 139.7) 31 7 31.7 











—_— | | | | | | | | | | | | | __ 


TDQT Ec tar ee eke cs: $1.50)$1.63)$1.76|$1. 78/$1.82/$1 .91/$1.90 


Rentin Anne, 14m |$2.37|$2. 89/94. 05) $4.05) $4 . 60 1$4 .75/$4 . 86 


$1 .87/$1.86/$2. 24/$2.72'$3.03 $3.24, $4.12/83 .53)$3.49 
$4 . 26) $3.98) $4 . 04 sa a0lea_ 83 $5. 66/$6. 61 | $6 .92/$6.93 




















ee | 3/818 
Gnd. Totals’...... at 9 .37'19.50 12.79/13.08'13 .79'14.02/14.54/14.15!114. 27!116.78/19.89 21.34./24.71124 85121 52 21.07 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 











. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia...... .. 5.61] 5.83] 6.82) 6.78) 7.17) 7.29) 7.51) 7.50] 8.38 |10.43]12.50/14.06/15.95/14. 38111. 18/10.85 
Prince Ed. Island..| 4.81} 5.26; 5.81] 5.80} 6.11] 6.34] 6.79} 6.78 | 7.19 | 8.75|10.97]11.64/13.41|12.82| 9.78] 9.77 
New Brunswick....| 5.38} 5.83] 6.55} 6.84] 7.13] 7.04] 7.53) 7.80] 8.46 |10.15/12.65/13.34/15.52|14.16 11.11|10.88 
Queene (ane trans, 5.15} 5.64] 5.33] 6.46) 6.97) 6.87) 7.24) 7.47 | 8.14 |10.52]12.37/12. 86/15. 11/13. 62/10. 63/10.23 
ORTATIO NH) na) 5.01) 5.60) 6.50) 6.67) 7.25) 7.20) 7.53) 7.79 | 8.34 |10.62]12.66|/13.24/15.86]13.95]10.88] 10.46 
Manitoba.............. 5.35) 6.19] 7.46| 7.41] 7.88] 7.87] 8.36) 8.30} 8.51 |10.04]12.04/13.54116.06/14.01}10.87) 10.45 
Saskatchewan........ 6.86) 6.92) 7.86) 8.08) 8.16) 8.25] 8.27] 8.73 | 8.58 |10.33]12, 69]14.12]15.34]14.00]11.06]10.61 
Albertaaneve. seri: 6.02) 6.50) 8.00; 8.08] 8.15) 8.33] 8.55) 8.81] 8.56 |10.69}12.87/13.15}15.87)14.54]10.94|10.21 
British Columbia. ! 6.90] 7.74! 8:32] 8.79] 9.03! 9.03} 9.11] 8.89] 8 


.89 |10.62/12.61/14.36]16.66]14.57}12.08}11.59 
*December only. 
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Inpex NuMBERS oF , WHOLESALE Prices sy Groups oF CoMMopities ror Frsruary, 1922, January 1922, 
FreBRUARY 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, and 1913. ; 


Number 
of com- 


I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS 


Grains Ontarion .28..-:.5ee 6 
Grain, Western................66 4 
TO AUET A 28d. det wtcnotac ter sekte 5 

PU APRS sad fae eo Nera eR 15 


1I.—ANIMALS AND MEATS 







Wattle wands: beets .caiise ote: 6 
Hogs and hog products...... 6 
Sheep and mutton.............. 3 
PP OULUNY owe ee eke ee 2 
PAGAL week coat ea hal ee 17 
li].—DAIRY PRODUCTBE...... 9 
TvV.—FISH— 
PieePreparedwushw.:,... beware 6 
GOR ULSHaccttes mutcvense ast aes 3 
Be) RS OR otal oe mete ake ae 9 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native.............. 1 
Fresh fruits, foreign............ 3 
MP TICCATULUS: Beene Mae ok oneeaees 4 
Fresh vegetables.............00+: 5 
Canned vegetables.............. 3 
SANA A sr Pate Una 1 
(b) Miscellansoue groceries— 
Brea GS ute. edness eects 1 
Tea, coffee, ete........ Ried Le eee 
DUGAN, CLC ee. Meld. 2 Meo cssy ses 
Wongiinentswies. cae see 
UNLESS Oe AA Oe a EN 2 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
Wroollens: BARE RO. conedne.e: 5 
(COtEOmss rer saves aeaese, 4 
DSUIKSEA Beate A tne ates 3 
HSER fas) omens WOR ne Vein, SR nnnSn 2 
HAASE PCOUUCUB. cece tater, 4 
Orloloths res Pee eee ster ees 2, 
SRR EDA SRO AS AI ae 20 
VII —HIDES, LEATHER, 
BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow................. 4 
Me athen Aye Py bee ee 4 
Boots and shoe8...........0..005 i 
EYE Bees te A Oe ae ON BLAS Sart 11 
VIIL—METALS AND IMP- 
LEMENTS— 
Tron and steel............0...005 11 
Other metals: Mh ya. p 12 
Fmplementsyt dot bee iccgest: 10 
aNd URES ABACUS WR aap nN 38) 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING 
EMC Pe eee i ee errs ees, 6 
PN ohting.A%) sete eee 4 
Jay] UR Ga Rn aes hanes Ai are ee 10 
X.-BUILDING MATERIALS 
AGE NL ee a tics 14 
Miscellaneous materials......) 20 
Paints, oils and glass.........) 14 
NM MANA ie ven erates aac 48 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
LEA hgh et nh Dh orien 0 ee aN ne 6 
Crockery and glassware...... 4 
TRablereutiery Ato) eee) 2 
Kitchen furnishings............ 4 
EOE bd ee tate ae ee ae 16 
XII.—DRUGS,AND CHEM- 
ATG ATG Sis Ot RIOT STOR 16 
XIIL—MISCELLANEOUS— 
URW OLUIIES colo sch rae tcc Reees, 4 
Liquors and tobaccog.......... 6 
BUNA TIGS peasant sce woe hoe ff 
AUER Ss Seana tee 17 


All commodities.................. 


(*) Preliminary figures 
dropped in 1915. 


modities 


OOAOrOo &D 











185.2 


668.8 
265.6 
167.9 
320.2 





1921 


248.8 
210.1 
357.1 
202.1 
236.2 


243.4 
241.8 
157.2 
337.9 
374.9 
252.1 
266.8 


156.2 
218.1 
257.8 
206.4 


237.4 
164.0 
271.0 
220.9 


286.4 
262.5 
276.8 


432.6 
255.1 
356.4 
336.4 


436.5 
512.0 
164.1 
286.5 
384.5 
213.4 


492.1 


300.5 








1920 


633.7 








OTS 





(Average price 1890-1899—100.) 





1918 


241.6 
225.8 
236.3 


229.8 
160.1 
269.5 
339.0 
251.2 
264.8 


260.4 
151.6 
185.0 
225.1 
282.2 


369.2 
291.1 
131.5 
609.5 
388.4 
177.7 
327.1 


264.7 
263.3 
232.9 
255.5 


282.6): 


251.0 
214.7 
250.5 


235.8 
120.2 
189.6 


233.2 
212.7 
273.7 
236.5 


207.3 
279.8 
150.7 
222.9 
222.2 


294.4 


511.5 
207.9 
210.1 
280.2 





INDEX NUMBERS. 


*Feb., |*Jan., |*Feb., |*Feb., |*Feb., |*Feb., 
1922 


———_____ } ss TY FT T_T Ce 








262* “995.51 227.7) 270.1} 343.5] 279.81 263.5] 219.9 


(*) Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter was 














1914 


175.8 


151.8 
176.7 
160.1 


183.8 
110.2 
146.1 
266.2 
102.4 
171.0 


151.9 
126.5 
151.8 
137.8 
145.0 


207.4 
146.0 
106.1 
298.0 
292.7 
125.6 
179.8, 132.7 


230.7 
180.0 
166.9 
194.9 


132.6 
304.2 
122.0 
191.8 


147.9 
88.5 
124.2 


177.3 
136.6 
192.5 
164.8 


143.6 
181.7 
126.6 
129.3 
147.4 


255.8 


273.7 
143.5 
139.4 

172.1 178.6 


175.9| 142.5 136.6! 135.8 


113.9 


353.9 
134.9 
115.8 
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9.2c in January and 12.8¢ in January, 
1921. Anthracite coal averaged $17.44 
as compared with $17.54 in January 
and $20.00 in January, 1921. Hard wood 
averaged $12.73 per cord as compared 
with $12.88 in January and $14.49 in 
January, 1921. Coal oil averaged 31.7¢ 
per gallon as compared with 10.3 in 
January last year. Rents showed slight 
increases in the average. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAIns AND Fopprr._-Wheat, Man- 
itoba Northern, at Winnipeg continued 
to advance, being up from $1.19 per 
bushel at the end of January to $1.47 
at the end of February. Ontario winter 
wheat similarly advanced from $1.00 per 
bushel to $1.25-1.50 at Toronto. Barley 
at Winnipeg rose from 56e¢ per bushel 


to 67e. Oats at Winnipeg advanced 
from 45c per bushel to 52e and at 
Toronto from 35c to 45e. Corn ad- 


vanced at Toronto from 68¢ to 76ce. 
Flaxseed at Winnipeg was up from 
$1.94 to $2.48 per bushel. Peas ad- 
vanced from $1.25 per bushel to $1.80. 
Hay rose from $28.00 per ton to $29.00. 
Bran and shorts were higher. 


ANIMALS AND MEAtTS.— Western cattle 
had risen to $7.00 per hundred pounds 
at Winnipeg in January but fell off to 
$6.50 in February. Cattle at Toronto 
were steady at the high prices reached 
at the end of January at $7.50 per 
hundred pounds for choice butchers. 
Hogs rose to $11.75 per hundred pounds 
at the end of January, but advanced to 
$13.25 in February, falling in the last 
week 50c. Dressed hogs advanced from 
15¢ per pound to 19¢. Bacon, breakfast, 
at Montreal, rose from 25e per pound to 
27c. Hams rose from 25c¢ to 29¢ per 
pound. Barrelled pork rose from $31.00 
per barrel to $33.00, and lard was up 
from 14¢ per pound to 17e. Sheep rose 
from $6.00 per hundred pounds to $8.00. 


Dairy Propucts. — Butter advanced 
at Montreal from 34¢ per pound to 37e. 
Cheese rose from 1714c¢ per pound to 
181l6e but fell back to 18c. Eggs were 
down at Montreal from 50¢ per dozen 
to 40e. 

Fisu.—Salt herrings declined from 
ve per pound to 214c. ~The markets for 
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dried fish in the West Indies were re- 
ported to be showing improvement, but 
the market for salt fish was weak. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Winter 
apples were higher, Northern Spies 
rising from $9.00 per barrel to $12.00 
and Baldwins from $7.50 to $8.00. 
Lemons were up from $4.50 per box to 
$6.50, and oranges were up from $5.75 
per case to $6.50. Currants were slight- 
ly cheaper, but prunes were slightly 
dearer. Potatoes were steady. Beans 
advanced from $3.50 per bushel to $4.20. 


- Onions advanced from $6.00 per hundred 


to $9.00. 

MisceLLANgous Foops. — Flour ad- 
vaneed $1.00 per barrel, reaching $8.70 
at Toronto in small lots for spring wheat 
patents. Winter wheat flour advanced 
25¢ per barrel. Sugar was steady. 
Molasses declined slightly lower. Glu- 
eose advanced. 

TrextTILEs. — In woollen and cotton 
eoods there were practically no changes. 
Raw silk was down $1.00 per pound. 
Jute and hessians fell 5 per cent. Flax — 
fibre fell from 25e per pound to 24e. 


Hines, Leariuer, Boots AND SHOES.— 
Upper leather declined from 38¢ per 
pound to 3le. 

Meats AND IMPLEMENTS.—A line of 
pig iron fell from $21.00 per ton to 
$29.00. Iron bar, galvanized sheets, 
steel bar, and cast steel were lower. 
Quicksilver and tin declined. Axes were 
down $5.00 per dozen and coil chain 
$2.50 per hundred. Grindstones - fell 
50e per hundred. 

Fuet and Ligutine. — Bituminous 
coal at Montreal was down from $8.50 
per ton to $7.50. 


Bumping MarerrAus.—Red lead fell 
$1.00 per hundred. Sash cord and 
copper wire were lower. . Linseed oil 
was up from 80c per gallon to $1.00 
and turpentine from $1.30 to $1.40. 


Hovuse FurNISsHINGS.—Sad irons were 
down from $1.90 per dozen to $1.81. 

Drues AND CHEMICALS. — Alum and 
copperas were slightly higher but 
bleaching powder declined. | 

MIsceELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, racoon 
skins advanced. Malt fell from $1.10 © 
per bushel to $1.08. Crude rubber was 
down from 20¢ to 17¢ per pound. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

-panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 

The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


United Kingdom 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Board of Trade index number of 
average prices for January (taking 
prices for 1913 as 100) was 167.2 as com- 
pared with 171.3 in December, a decline 
of 2.4 per cent on the 150 items. The 
three food groups show an aggregate re- 
duction of 3.2 per cent in the month and 
the five groups of industrial materials a 
reduction of 2 per cent. Of the 150 
items no change of price during the 
month under review is recorded for 30, 
inereases for 30, and decreases for 90. 
The only group showing an increase is 
‘‘Other Textiles.’’ 


The Times index number of whole- 
sale prices of 60 commodities was 155.9 
at the end of February as compared 
with 158.6 at the end of January, 
(taking average prices for 1913 as 100) 
which shows a decrease of 1.7 per cent, 
as against a decline of 2.2 per cent in 
January. Foodstuffs declined 1.8 per 
eent, and industrial materials 1.7 per 
cent. 

The Statist (Sauerbeck’s) index num- 
_ ber of wholesale prices for the end of 
_ December, showed a decline of 2.3 per 
eent from the level at the end of Novem- 
ber. During January there was a con- 
_ tinued decline amounting to less than 
_ one per cent. The general index number 
for the end of January was 182.5, the 
lowest since July, 1916. During Jan- 
uary foodstuffs rose by 1.1 per cent and 
materials fell by 2.1 per cent. The rise 
in foodstuffs was oceasioned hy the in- 


erease in price of animal foods due to 
the spread of foot and mouth disease. 

The Economist index number for the 
end of January showed a further decline 
of 1.6 per cent from the figure for the 
end of December. This is the lowest 
point recorded since the middle of the 
year 1916. The only group showing an 
inerease is ‘‘Other Food,’’ this being 
due to the high level of sugar and to- 
baeco. 

Cost or Livine 

At the beginning of February the 
official index number of retail prices for 
foods comprised in the food budget was 
about 79 per cent above the level of 
July, 1919. As compared with the 
previous month there was a decline of 
about 3.2 per cent. The chief reductions 
during January were in the prices of 
egos, butter, flour, bread and margarine. 
The average prices of mutton and po- 
tatoes showed a slight advance. At the 
beginning of March the food budget 
showed a still further decline, and stood 
at 77 per cent above the figure for July, 
1914, a decrease of about 1.1 per cent. 
The index numbers for other items are: 
rent, 155; clothing, 245; fuel and hght, 
220; sundries, 195; all items, 186; as 
compared with 155, 250, 220, 195 and 
188 respectively a month earlier. 


France 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices for January, basis, 1901- 


- 1910 = 100, shows a decrease of 3.7 per 


cent from the December level. The de- 
cline is general throughout all groups, 
the three food groups declining nearly 
3.5 per cent, and the three industrial 
groups about 3.9 per cent. tae 


Belgium 
Cost oF LIVING 
The unweighted index number for 56 
articles in 59 localities has for. base 
‘prices in April, 1914. — 100.’’: The 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 




















Country Canapa |UNITED FRANCE* BeEt- Hot- | Den- | Nor- | Swe- Fin- GER- 
KNGDM. GIUM LAND MARK WAY DEN LAND MANY 
29 foods |21foods| 13 13 56 29 Cost 21 Cost |Cost of 
60 cities 600 |jarticles | articles] articles] articles of Foods | articles of livingg, 
towns | Chief | Paris |Brussels}6 towns} living 4 living 9 
cities towns eities 
Base period (a) | July | July April July July July July (h) 
1914] 1914 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 {1913-14 
(b) (b) (c) 
TOT Ou ere ok gee Se ten $6.95 94] 96.3(d)|1000 . 
POTS ees ees OR od 7338} GOTO UG CA) eee eater cel ae eee 
1914—January............. TAT. TET aR heh any re eee Ep Boe aeeped ERMAN AMBER 
uly coco. ieee 7.42) 100 100. =(}1004 
1915—January............ 7.97| 107} 118 41105(e) 
anl yeep Lee 7. 80 LOO a2. 511235 (e) 
1916—January............ 8.28] 112! 145 11136(e) 
ARK fee sacl WT aeees 8.46} 114] 161 1420(e) 
1917—January WN1O. 270 138) Asa. (1547) 
ULV te eee 11.62] 157) 204 |1845(e) 
1918—January............ 12.42} 167) 206 j2120(e) 
byw ee aan 13.00} 175} 210 j|2446(e) 
1919—January............ 13.78} 186] 230 |2794(e) 
RUNG Ue eee, 13.77) 186} 209 |2897(e) 
1920—January............ 15.30} 206} 236 |3204(e) 
jaye d COR NE 5.99} 215) 235 1|3802(e) 
DR ae Saeee Be ie 16.84| 227] 258 |3898(e) 
October t..c.5 15.83! 213). 270.,.)4519(e) 
1921—January............ 14.48] 195] 278 |43803(e) 
DML.) Re: 12.68) 171} 2388  |3642(e) 
SA IE Ttaley eM kl 122 DAO ed cunt ge. sa amaes 
Pit eYe UeaM Nn Ti ETE eel OO!| Wie Roe his, onee nas 
Julyt sid aie 10.98} 148} 220 |3516(e) 
AUSISt yy sea Wes aU a GA ned tr i 
September........ TA S22 159 | PHO 5 ae ae 
October as 11.48] 155) 210 |3499(e) 
November........ LOS E149 ha 200 Fe Lee. 
December.. ....... LAY, OO BAS aL i ee cease 
$922 J ANURTY Asse WACO | ye 9 [ie ESO ale cheeaiee a 
February.......... LO! COMM TIS PT FON ie ee 





*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 


(a) Cost of food budget. 
of month. 
month. (g) Foods, fuel and lighting, and rent. 
by Union of Swiss Co-operative stores. 


September. (0) Average for October-March. 


(r) Four chief cities. 
1920, only 22 articles of food included. 


sndex was at its highest point for 1921 
in January, when it stood at 450. It 
declined until July, when it had gone 
down 15.8 *per cent. Since then it has 
risen slowly, but the December number 
is 3938, a decline of one point or 14 per 
cent from the November level. The 
index number for Brussels showed the 
same general tendencies during the year 
as that for the Kingdom. It stood 


at the same level for December as for 
November 1G ber 





Denmark 
Cost oF LIVING 


The index number of cost of living 
in Denmark, taking July, 1914 as 100, 
was 212 in January, 1922... This was a 


(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
(d) Caleulated from annual index number. 
(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., Apr. and July, 1914. 
(j) Beginning of previous month. 
(1) Food, clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. 
(p) Average for year. 
(s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


(c) Beginning 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of 
(i) Issued 
(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(m) End of previous month. (n) Average for April- 
(q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. 
From January, 1913, up to and including December, 


(t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 


drop of 1014 per cent from the level in 
July, 1921. The principal decreases 
were fuel and light, 17 per cent; food, 
16 per cent; clothing, 9 per cent. Sun- 
dries showed a drop of 4 per cent, and 
housing and taxes remained stationary. 


Switzerland 


Cost or LIvING 


The index number of cost of living 
issued by the Union of Swiss Co- 
operative Stores shows a decline at Feb- 
ruary 1 of 5.38 per cent from the level 
at January 1. The two important 
changes are sudden and marked declines 
in milk and its products, and in sugar. 
The principal decreases are: sugar, 25 
per cent; cooking butter, 14 per cent; 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, 
OTHER COUNTRIES. —(Concluded). 
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GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 















































Swit- SouTH* Aus- | New | Mex- UNITED 
Country ZzER- | Iravy(k) SPAIN AFRICA| INDIA | TRALIA*| zEA- Ico Srates 
LAND (i) LAND* 
46 foods 43 Cost of 
49 Cost of(i) 12 12 Cost ofjand gro-|59 foods foods | living 
articles living articles | articles |18 foods] living | ceries, 25 Feder'l} 51 |Massa- 
23 Rome j|Capitals | Towns |9 towns} Bom- 30 towns | Distr't| cities | chu- 
towns bay | towns | (s) jsetts (1) 
(f) (t) 
June |1lst semes- July 1909— 
1914 | ter 1914 |1909-14 }1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q} 18(r); 1910 | 1913 1913 
Haat ne a a at aes LP ila 991(r) 100 nO Ue (pled hehe | 
LOGS POSTE) ine eee eal 100 100 
TOO SHAT AME NaNe LAMM Mr oR. tae 104 101.8 
: 1164 NOON ares: a 102 102.1 
76 SCO) PU 2EA CO yes. cee 1240 TRS iets kee Ue 103 102.9 
; LARGO) jou A ea tee CRT a To22 T2OO mae haan 100 101.7 
; 24 (ON MSG) beens, 1504 HAS So a Wea nee 107 105.1 
; we HN) AAEM a ck aie Hei 1516 HPAP Al 9 eae a al 111 109.9 
( .6( 56.66) P4460) eee 1453 DESEO IN AAS Nealoy Si 128 119.6 
ALY Osea aR dee TSO Ga Helmet: TSOCR CY A SOSS Ca eee ee cee ies an 1470 LN aetna 146 129.3 
1918—January.........0...... 197(j) |162.74(m)/145.4(0) }149.3(0) |1511@) J............ 1505 1426 169.14] 160 144.6 
STK atte IRC nen 229 (Tyra Na erads CLES Ga) 2S Ga ee ee a Me cle 1523 1491 162.62) 167 155.1 
1919—January......0.0...... 252(j) |241.48 TEZAT(OW IETS DCO) LOB eo, 1553 | 190.78) 185 | 167.5 
NTN We eRuRL rae sat cs, 261(j) {188.32 180(n) TOOZO Ga nie Hen lovers ee hae a! 1539 179.03] 190 ses as 
1920—January......0...00...... 244(c) {263.45 1923 (0) (LOS (O) 206 RCC niente eee, oe we 1688 215.85) 201 192.0 
Foy balay ee me aie eM eae Nee Lg SOO a ve eas ee eed. eee DVSACO) MeN ces! 2008 INE ke al as i Cae 211 196.3 
BAe Rica d Sek es an 246/c) (312.55 202.6(0) 1220.3(@) 12204(e) | 189 Jha... 1791 229.37| 219 202.6 
October: . 2.2) PARC 6) VR ROYER 17s VENT DEI ERROR Be aa Caen I LSOCE Wh OS eel cho. 1899 227.76) 198 194.9 
1921—January..........0..... 243(e) 1374.08 175.5(0) |185.5(0) 11904(e) |) 169 1906 PARTIAL Ne LUEe 179.6 
TX Ghia. Shantetes eben Ae Ns QIU AY A VOSA eA Se Rea LL NUR a 1732(e) | 160 2017 1804 193.72] 152 164.5 
INTAS Siete bs estes DEP COMI SOO eke i lus mien oe ser aumbs UL eke meaner e gg 167 1957 1791 192.37) 145 161.4 
DUNC eee oe, ee ee, ZNO SS Oe OGw ad Vere, Mieke MEA Ae Kieran ite Lk NN 2 173 1917 Ire 191.70) 144 159.5 
ARUBA, en enue i 8 PUM SS CHo Sai] eee nee eke PSO OCEN TG (4 ai een aL Ey 1752 186.35] 148 160.8 
August fsa Maree 2O9 (VE SOT Ome 1 Mgt LUN eee te RR uh Re 180 1841 1740 184.48] 155 161.4 
September............ DOC (Erm (SOOT Se oh TES EU AOR Ms Uh CE Nei Job Le Ae 185 1796 1720 180.54] 153 160.0 
Octoberes ue PAOLO LED) 9 MMR ANES V9 SI Mi fc Re ph Ok MR Heat Aaa ce A a a ES Siam as ee LI 1UG3762 O n e 153 159.7 
November............ ADS (CMS QD Bon 1 is Ae A eee LOe A UNE wl ok came RSSEA S  h G2 Se Se a Le ee 159.2 
December.............. EOP) WE IDLE i UN Fs mk Oi Sean FO STN Sa aE MMOL ARPES) ON eRe a TL Coy Vs atinon arte 150 159.6 
1922—January................ NGS OS), oil aU OR SRE Da ee RN i tH 8 PP es haseh Se a Jrssseereeeesse] enteeseaees 142 SHS: 
February.............. RNC iad Pe ON Le PEN ot ay EAN, SA ORES ee IN MEI ed rh ae SO NOE Ve ee SED 142 156..8 














*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 


(a) Cost of food budget. 
of month. (d) Calculated from annual index number. 
month, (g) Foods, fuel and lighting, and rent. 
by Union of Swiss Co-operative stores. 
(1) Food, clothing, rent, heating, 
September. (o) ‘Average for October-March. 
(r) Four chief cities. 
1920, only 22 articles of food included. 


table butter, 12 per cent; petroleum, 11 
per cent; milk and cheese, 10 per cent. 
22 other articles declined less than 10 
per cent; 13 showed no change; and 6 
articles showed rises up to 5 per cent, 
ineluding lentils, India rice, wine, 
mutton, and potatoes retail and semi- 
wholesale. 


United States 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


The preliminary index number eal- 
culated by the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics of the United States stands one point 
lower in January than in the previous 
month, which is a decrease of .7 per 


lighting and sundries. 


(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 

(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., Apr. and July, 1914. 
(j) Beginning of previous month. 


(p) Average for year. 
(s) U. 8. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
(t) Massachusetts * 


(c) Beginning 
(f) 15th of 

(i) Issued 
(k) "Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
End of PECVIDUS month. (n) Average for April- 
(q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. 
From January, 1913, up to and including December, 
Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 


(m) E 


cent. Farm products show a gain of 
234 per eent, and in all other groups 
slight decreases are recorded. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in the United States compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board showed that 
prices in January did not vary from 
the level in December. On the basis 
prices in 1913 == 100, commodities im- 
ported and those exported declined one 
point ; goods produced and raw materials 
increased one point; and manufactured 
goods declined slightly. 


Bradstreet’s general index number for 
March J, was $11.6001, an increase of 
nearly 1.6 per cent over that for Feb- 
ruary 1. This is the eighth gain in nine 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unirep Kinepom FranNcE| Hot- | DEN- {| SweE- 
LAND | MARK DEN 
Authority Labour |Michell Bank of Beard | Econo- | Statist | Times | Statis- |Central |Finans- |Statis- 
Dept. Commerce of mist tique |Bureau |tidende | tical 
g e Trade h h h Gene- | Statis- f Office. 
(new) rale tics g 
h 
No. of Commo-} 271c 40 24 24 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 47 
dities exports {imports 
Base | 1890- 1900—_ 1909— | 1909- | 1913 1901— | 1867— | 1913 |1901—- |1901-— |1914 July 713 
‘ WTI OC bac eee 1899 1909 1913 1913 1905 1877 1910 1910 June’14 
LU ee eos 110.3 2 LA dab ll Sete ikancaeit sislednos asa oe steba oe saanlliadeecaetocnesa lanteeeeesaes ne 
TSO 5 AG. BS ees: 95.6 .6 GORE eo ec Wet Aes bie senceeael| ec cee Me eee Ce ia 
HGS }E) ORE, Samra ae 108.2 LO CD. Nghe il deve ce aallak acl Barve abe ae Manse meee ease Rocca] scvane ete 
1905.. 113.8 3 OTT A Tea 98.3 A 
1 RY AO ek a Se 124.2 : 3 WSMOD esc heen TOSS ylly Bh Le ol | ee ne eM Rear cicnees s 
EOS ee | Bed aecenteds ) 135.5 2 3 85 | 100. 115% VPA © Ns aspartate cccett ee EP 
1914—January..... 1386.5 : .0 Soro! les. node: Ala ays Fab eeeee ey eee Wee ete 1b Seeeeeeeec 
Julysest 4.) Led 6 é ; .6 SA dN a's Oh AER Oe aa 120a 100a 1l6a 
mmo Leas td sae 138.9 : 2 .5 Oy gr ial Rae ee i ee Fo CO) fe ee ae te eae | hs Ree 
Sid ee Aaa 150.2 Di. 4 si iy LOGE 4 Aa yee. 163.7 | 165a 138a 145a 
1916—January..... 172.0 ; 4 4D. AER LOL Wes ook Sota as|| hess SRI Boao toate Seaca. wae ae secnemes 
GL 180.9 31. 4 PL AS SOR Olas s weeere 210.6 | 253a 164a 185a 
1917—January.....| 212.7 : ; pil Wiel Ope oie wae, DAD Dil 2020. | eg es eamne Marscna cones 
Wall Wipers 248.7 : i pA NET Ge9) || to eee ek 309.8 | 326a 228a 244a, 
1atee anus Sh BOSH eeZow |) L993! 202 98lsney ses 26229 1) 18652) | ...e ee SEDGE ..: tt disc] dees eens Pate ee cee 
OLS eee de: 284 0:1 a248 301 2OPALO| 22 Alle beeen ee QT SED Me lOaale |e. sei 389.9 | 447a 293a 339a 
1919—January..... 28679) |2al Ov MISS eo) Ale Ok lbee esc 26009 We LQORG eee aes AQUAS: | kcccs tke | eee Eee 369 
[all ype Bee: 294. ON25028)| 222 24991 OS |e a. be 293).2 fl e2OGK4. | eee: 403.0 | 339a 294a 320 
1920—January..... $09.4 1428028 1.289. 981233123) -3803.07| So38.d 1524543) 1 380 Ane Ol aaa Oli ene es 319 
PAO Hkes seu SOo. W295. 2] (25201014204). Golo aok Sl sol aee HN e26GeL) | (252VOMhEG ZO oeneoSOn lee ebeer te cone 
dnalyns ete 346.8 | 292.9 | 270.12| 271.96] 323.8 | 358.0 | 254.6 |3:332.8 | 572.9. | 337 383 363 
October..... 317.6 | 242.1 | 230.92) 240.61) 308.5 | 326.1 | 289.9 | 305.5] 580.0 } 321 398 346 
1921—January 281.3 | 212.6 | 199.02) 186.69] 251.0 | 255.38'| 197.2 | 228.9} 470.0) ) 243 341 267 
Apriheseid a: 2538.7 } 186.4) 175.12) 161. 75) 20857 | 224.0 | 169-78 | 198.2.) | 40128) | 201 270 229 
AY ca ee 247 Dd \lt6. 816165. 82) o7K8e8)| 2047 %| 223.2 | (16222) | 193. Sa 380e8inl 1 207 257 218 
UUNEse es, 242.6 | 169.8 | 160.23} 151.75] 209.8 | 218.6 | 155.8 | 186.7 | 375.7 | 208 254 218 
AGVTRSA RW iam eee 238.6 | 167.0 | 158.47) 150.25] 198.2 | 218.1 | 158.2 | 186.5 | 381.6 | 201 2538 211 
August...... 236.4 | 165.4 | 163.51] 147.98] 193.9 | 219.0 | 155.5 | 183.8 | 383.0 | 205 254 198 
September| 232.7 | 164.4 | 159.26] 147.92] 191.0 | 223.8 | 149.4 | 180.8 | 397.7 | 205 224 182 
October..... 229.2 | 161.5 | 150.06} 148.81] 184.4 | 208.5 | 188.4 | 171.5 |:388.0 | 193 202 175 
November | 227.3 | 160.0 | 144.05} 150.34) 176.4 | 202.6 | 186.7 | 167.5 | 383.6 | 188 186 174 
December | 2380.7 | 161.9 | 143.43] 148.10] 171.3 | 198.0 | 183.6 | 162.1 | 376.5 | 188 188 M2 
1922—January..... DOMAINE S SSA MAL L147 eSSt Gree hee MSV Aa rip f des ie Oral | Oley ae Ale see eeoaca. 178 170 
Nepriary..tee cog oms biG bel a oOs 4a) [as Oo le cama yi tll ou ele che oe ieee lp 1902 O SSO een lees. are AW gig Ree 


*Por South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 
¢ 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 
index number is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913— 100. 


b Quarter beginning in specified month. 


a Average for year. 
1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d New 
e The com- 


modities comprised in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; in the other case, 


articles chiefly imported. f First of month. 


months, since prices began to be stabi- 
lized. By groups, increases were shown 
in breadstuffs, live animals, provisions 
and groceries, textiles, vegetable oils and 
chemicals and drugs, while declines were 
shown in hides and leather, metals, coal 
and coke, naval stores, building ma- 
terials and miscellaneous products. 
Fruit groups remained unchanged. 


Dun’s general index number for 
March 1, was $169.721, a gain of nearly 
2.9 per cent from the level of February 
1. Of the last eight months, five have 
shown a rising tendency, and the level 
is now 40.6 per cent above what it was 
before the war. The chief advances for 


g Middle of month. h End of month. 


j Monthly average. 


the month under review were in bread- 
stuffs, 16.1 per cent, and in meats, 12.0 
per cent. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
prices for 22 articles of food for Feb- 
ruary (monthly average) was 70.2, an 
increase of 9.2 per cent from the previous 
month, and a higher level than has been 
reached any month since August, in 
which the index number was 72.4. 


The Annalist index number of prices 
of a food budget of twenty-five faods, 
taking the average of 1890-99 as 100, 
was 164.311 on January 21, and 173.157 
on February 18. Since then there have 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Country Ger- | Iraty | Eaypr (SouTrs*| Inpia | JAPAN |*Aus- *NEW Unitrep STaTrEs 
MANY AFRICA TRALIA |ZEAL’ND 
e Federal Dept. of/Census |Dept.of| Bank Govern |Bureau - 
Authority Statis- Bachi jof, Sta-jandSta-|Statis- of Com’n- |} ment of Federal ates Dun 
, tical j tistics | tistics tics Japan | wealth | Statis- | Labor |Reserve f 
Office ffice 3 j Statis- | tician | Statis- | Board 
J tician tics j 
h j 
No. of Commod’s} 38 76d Pe) 188 75 56 92 327 90 106 200 
Base period.......... 1913 1913 |Jan.113} 1910 July Oct. 1911 {1909-13} 1913 1913 
Jul3114| 1910 1914 1899 

TSO. he eee a. COR eae ee a re eee Mea ie LOS allem taro es Si om take cae: Lees ae $90.876 
[PSOE eRe eee. 78 at ca ey ite tee eek tattle ream area el" AE Rtg POOH lise Bo itinas Oe GOLA ah a 6.4346] 81.251 
19002 SS ec anty SS faeaemrviae dele. 'l ee cuts |e ade ak ar ecole aon Te an SOA Ae as SAS et ed de od 7.8839) 93.355 
LOGS eon eee 5H Gases hohe. hoeiya esas sk a | SI RST Se, aS GLO ain Reaeeeceuae: SHR Gd I OO SNISN 4) 8.0987) 99.315 
TOTO Be. coke COWIE 9 |e cin Ot pse See Gant SRS oe an 6 eee See 1003 984 OF ASR ete 8.9881)121.301 
TOUS Tee eee 100 OOD | eae. ceee Be eee es 132.2 | 1808 1051 100 100 9. 2076]118.576 
1914—January...i}i..... TOZ MAREN SSA eae, Ih hee Fe: nets? 1085b | 1045b OO: Fae Sok tee 8.8857/124 . 528 

Reta ve us ocala LOGE, GF ra eee eet 1090a 100 126.3a]| 1185b | 1073b TOO pidbeeassicaeeas 8.6566/119.708 
1915—January....}.......0.00 ROS. oe NE eee ct ea| Coe, name scot me cadeetcne me 1387b | 1221b AOKE ail he a ae 9.14311124.168 

Srlvese..-4 142a 131 102a | 1204a 112a | 127.8a] 1822b | 1304b LOW Fer ee 9. 8588/124 .958 
1916—January....}.............. GSS OTT es A LR ok co Cn Ul ee LS02Zb i 1323ap TO Sta ly etteewee 10.9163/137.666 

Sutly:.. tse: 153a 193 124a | 1379a 125a | 154.9a} 1505b | 14038b PLOY Reece? 11.5294/175.142 
1917—January....]..........06- eT oN ade aavdenectsl Meee, ua a tee sera [hho Barnet 1525b | 1450b SHO aM ees 7 Ue 13.7277)169 . 562 

Puly eet 179a 304 168a | 1583a 142a | 196.4a} 1715b | 1593b TSG |S eae 16.0680/211.950 
1918—January....|........00: SEBO E Nomeheeey rege tion. ie dette a lone lies Ara tae 1877b | 1677 ELSE | ss Mea tice ar 17 .9436|222 .175 

Duly eee 217a 42 207a | 17238a 178a | 259.0a} 1954b | 1808 LOST) A eee 19.1624/232.575 
1919—January 262 SOG Ee RE ee ee a eee 283.2| 1959 1888 203 195 |18.5348/230. 146 

Julye ees 339 362 225a | 1854a 200a | 326.8 | 2008 1788 218 911 |18.8964|227 .973 
1920—January....| 1256 507 BIS wet:. bee! 218 398.0 | 2311 1999 248 QA2 -|2.0.3638]247.390 

Aprile. 1567 664 SOS Grad. cases -s 200 397.2 | 2621 lene 265 963 . 120.7124/257.901 

OUlyE oe 1367 604 PA a alt rade Seaham 209 Bloor ie coh 2262 262 250 |19.3528|260.414 

October 1446 659 300 Qt 206 298.5 | 2450 2291 225 208 |16.9094/237.341 
1921—January 1439 642 214 2116 178 2OOES ap 22a 2233 LCG 163 |12.6631|)198.600 

Apri 1326 584 181 1862 183 251.1 | 1947 2108 154 143 |11.38749|174.404 

Mary sane .. 1308 547 O7AS Tea RE oc once 184 252.4 | 1898 2079 151 142 |10.8208|166.95. 

Jemmes Pear: 1366 509 UGG. NR. CMe: 178 253.9 | 1845 2065 148 139 |10.6169)1656598 

July tes 1428 250 164 1688 183 259.8 | 1813 2065 148 142 |10.7284/159.833 

August... 1917 542 1GOe ete cst 184 2Oa vo Leola 2029 a2 142 |11.0576/163.677 

September} 2067 580 AO TE Mei ceees heer 27315, 1 1827 2030 152 143 |11.0868/162.619 

October....}| 2460 599 186 184 DSO SIN, eae en ae: 2010 150 141 |11.1879/161.839 

November] 3416 595 EST SOA OAL TEA VSOR Vee ee 1969 149 140 |11.3514/163.665 

December| 3487 595 17 OL OE His aiy Does USO We ie Weaieie Wie Ra al MY 1948 149 188  111.3127)164.531 
1922 Samtrary ae eshte eee |eecewmaoanens UGS NEE cere arn | einer em He eter ats eMC eae etn [ enone tas 148 138 |11.3725)16!. 444 

ROME Raw Der 11.41901164 .97+4 


PP SLIT Va dae, ee Ae ed RE CN | ee I a rtptees 


*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as J000 instead of 100. 
k j : c 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 
index numbers is joined to old index number. (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913-109. 


b Quarter beginning in specified month. 



































a Average for year. 
1915-1922. dNew 
e The com- 


modities in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; in the other case, articles 


chiefly imported. f First of month. 


been increases each week, the index 
reaching 182.682 on March 11. 


Cost or LIVING 


The index number of retail prices of 
43 foods in 51 cities, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, shows a decrease of 5 per cent 
in January as compared with Decem- 
ber. During the month from December 
15, 1921 to January 15, 1922, 26 of the 
articles decreased in price, the chief 
decreases being: strictly fresh eggs, 29 
per cent; storage eggs, 20 per cent; 


eg Middle of month. h End of month. 


j Monthly average. 


butter, 13 per cent; corn flakes, 10 per 
cent. The prices of 10 articles increas- 
ed in price, the chief increases being: 
onions, 14 per cent, and cabbage, 10 per 
cent. 


The cost of living index number for 
Massachusetts for the month of Feb- 
ruary was 156.8, the average for 1913 
being taken as 100. This is a drop of 
.3 per cent from the previous month. 
Slight decreases were shown in food, 
clothing and sundries, while shelter 
and fuel remained the same. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1921. 


THE present article contains tables 

with respect to fatal industrial ae- 
cidents that occurred in Canada in 
1921. While an effort has been made to 
have the record as complete as possible 
it should be understood that it does not 
necessarily include all the industrial 
accidents that may have occurred dur- 
ing the year. During the year reports 
of industrial fatalities have been re- 
ceived by the Department ffom a num- 
ber of sources, among which may be 
mentioned the following: For Canada, 
the Board of Railway Commissioners ; 
for Nova Scotia, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and the Department 
of Public Works and Mines; for New 
Brunswick, the Workmen’s Compens- 
ation Board; for Quebec, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Labour, and 
the Bureau of Mines; for Ontario, the 
Factory Inspector, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board, the Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway, the Al- 
goma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
the Lake Superior Paper Company; for 
Manitoba, the Bureau of Labour, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
for Saskatchewan, the Bureau of La- 
bour ; for Alberta, the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board; and for British Co. 
lumbia, the Department of Mines, and 
the Workmen’s ~ Compensation Board. 
According to the record, 908 deaths 
were due to industrial accidents in 
1921 as compared with 1,192 in 1920. — 
The steam railway service group had 
the highest number of _ fatalities 
amounting to 17.4 per cent of the total, 
there being 158 deaths, 99 of which 
were due to being struck by, run over 
or erushed by or between cars and en- 
eines. In the building and construc- 
tion industries 147 deaths were report- 
ed; in the lumbering industry, 128; and 
in the mines, smelters and quarries, 109. 
The distribution according to provinces 
showed Ontario with the highest re- 
cord, or 408 fatalities, 93 of which oc- 
curred in the building and construction 
industries, 74 in the steam railway ser- 
vice, 53 in lumbering and 35 in the 
metal, machinery and conveyance in- 
dustries. In British Columbia the fatal- 
ities numbered 165, with 53 in lumber- 
ing, 25 in the steam railway service, and 
24 in the mines, smelters and quarries. 
In Nova Scotia 33 of the 62 accidents 


reported occurred in the mines, smelt- 


ers and quarries. In the industries as 
a whole 208 fatalities were due to mov- 


FATAL INDUCTRIAL ASCIDENTS DURING 1921, BY MONTHS. 





























' Per: 
Industry or trade. Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June |July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec |Total] cent 
age 
total 
Metals,m achinery and  con- 

VEVEANCES ouch | ene, Pe 5 6 6 3 3 1 5 1 8 7 2 7 54 6.0 
Foods, tobaccos and liquors... 2 1 PA Nata DRE a Ee OR. -AG 3 1 12 es 
Textilesy carpets and ,corda ges. i. des el | kl elmer lee 1 Does ate a Be Paired Ne If ina | Cie i ies a 88 2 ae 
Clothing and laundering) Nea heh apd /\ Pos 1 1 ee Ae RSE Ell bey Seong 4 4 
Pulp. paper and fibre......00..0000.... 1 1 1 2, LS iene nbs 1 Baie Me te 4 15 les 
PACS And DUDNSHINE i tm Veen Oe Pa Cura ne. || te paid ie AS aera AM. OR ire ent ta ane aie | eae 1 of 
Woodwork and furniture.......... 1B (oe ob ee a Per ee 2 1 Re aOee 1 2 Mery Wi AE el are 8 9 
Clay, glass and stone...../........... 1 1 1 1 3 eee 1 it AMER eects os ee Ce |S a 13 1.4 
Paints, oils, chemicals and ex- 

LOSLVOS ie ine. ED oietonkc Bene tog i A eA 1 ST eee. cin OE Pe LTA Bee 36a REE ROY Re Be NG |B een t 9 dee 
Steam railway service................ 12 14 15 13 12 7 15 16 11 18 14 ae Sel SUT 
Electric railway service......0...0.0.. [occ UE Erk ae il AN) en a Dy, Bane Dg 8 Ae eee, 3 9 1.0 
ING VEPAMOIN. 6 .ocicib test herder cet taass 1 UB Ae Ede go 5 1 6 ee 2° 3 7 2 30 3.3 
Miscellaneous transport............ Aili: (ue 2 3 2 2 5} 6 a 3 8 2 38 4.2 
Mines, smelters and quarries. 9 8 11 14 6 10 6 1a 9 9 9 Cat LOSI 1 20; 
Building and construction........ 4 oe 7 i183 15 10 17 16 18 12 18 8 |.147. 1 16.2 
AMADOR Go gehen teeta 11 12 11 Leal Mitre 18 13 9 th 8 9 9 LOU 28 as 
Public and municipa employ- j 

EINCTAG: cos seny cose ss evo om ee re came 2 2 1 1 1 6 4 2 fo (ual is 2 3 27 3.0 
Publicmatilitiess Aine es 4 1 1 2 5 10 al 34 4 2 1 ul 44 4.8 
Agriculture........... 6 5 2 Hes co, 2 2 2 4 4 3 Dit oe |. on. 
ishing ea nicola inten hess eel dae 4 i) 2 1 3 2 Le sw eke en ext es 17 1.9 

Miscellaneous..................0... 3 2 2 4 8 8 DQ ilhecences 5 8 5) 3 50 5.5 
otvalitoreO2 1s. eee ee “al 64 68 7B 86 73 91 75 79 82 82 64 | 908 |100. 
Revised figures for 1920.... 86) 101 1117 80 70 99 NN L025 ADT LOT, 107 Wot 2 91 |1192 
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Z6rT es ve (sch |T9T |Z j€2t_ |r _—*||806 GOL j€9 {ZT 11% 
9et g €Z 0c {9 SSeS 0¢ cl |F ae aes ean 
ey few |p peter feoreeenefeercenee ee oe cheat at Pree ea 
ce SS SBS Ce, ae eee ee te or |g ee eee I gg i € T I 

ae ’ se ; oo 6 ee y eee E 

oz : ot le ferns peneiefeeeres a P Pe hee : 

161 € 60s = Wis 1G-2-(8 Se 8a1 Sore eee i 

zit j cg (8 «49 j T L¥I Lt {é g € 

Sol I 0g “(8% = |¢ cies ae ens 601 oo Woe tte ae 
og T pi: j ae se ite 8 j € I i 

eg pred feeseseefeeeveeee] etree i é ; art ae gg foventnien venrasta en 
Fee ee ee ee eee ee 2 epee res aces eae erase 5s ees ; 

18st OF 6b b- 08 = Sol Go-—s|F b= 6 9 

Tz fetes, [eecesenee| ences ; aes ee re Peers eee bees be 
$1 = 9 Go freees| ernst eaetertee eT freee feneeeen ; 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1921, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES. * 
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ing trains, vehicles, ete., and 156 to 
‘falling objects,’’ 125 to falls of per- 
sons and 115 to dangerous substances; 
52 accidents were due to electric cur- 
rents, 37 to explosive substances, 19 to 
mine and quarry cars, and 13 occurred 
as. a result of infection. Fuller parti- 
culars regarding the causes will be 
found in the quarterly statements pub- 
lished in the issues of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE for May, August and November 


\ 





1921, and February, 1922. An analysis 
of the monthly distribution shows the 
highest number of fatalities in July 
aid in the quarter comprising the 
months of July, August and September. 

In the accompanying tables are 
enumerated the industrial fatalities 
that occurred during 1921, by months, 
by industrial groups, by causes dnd by 
provinees, in comparison with the re- 
vised statistics for 1920. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


ae two legal decisions which are 

summarized below relate to a ease 
of workmen’s compensation in Manito. 
ba, and employer’s lability in Saskat- 
chewan. On page 314 in this issue there 
is given the text of a recent decision 
delivered at Toronto relating to an in- 
junction against picketing at Windsor, 
Ont. 


Widow of railway employee killed on duty 
cannot bring action against employer in 
Manitoba. 


In the Lasour Gazerrs for May, 1920, 
a summary is given of a case arising 
out of an action for damages brought 
by a widow in Manitoba on account of 
the death of her husband in a wreck 
when working on a railway. It was 
alleged that the accident was due to the 
loading of a car in such a way that it 
could not pass under a bridge, which 
was in violation of an order of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners. After 
the commencement of the action, the 
Company notified the plaintiff that an 
application would be made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Manitoba 
to determine whether the right of ac- 
tion which she had taken was one that 
was taken away by the Act. The 
plaintiff then sought an injunction to 
restrain the defendant company from 
so applying to the Board. This injune- 
tion was granted on the ground that 
the provision of the Dominion Railway 
Act, which rendered any employer lable 
for the full amount of damages to any 
person injured through violation of any 
orders or rules made under the Act, 
could not be overridden by any Act of 
the local legislature. The injunction, 


however, was dissolved in the Court of 
Appeal on the ground that it was pre- 
mature. The company then made ap- 
plication to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, which made an order de- 
claring that ‘‘the accident sustained by 
the said William McColl deceased is 
one with respect to which the depend- 
ents of the said deceased have a right 
to compensation under Part One of The 
Workmen’s Compensation <Act,’’ and 
that ‘‘this matter is one in which the 
right to bring action for or by reason 
of such accident is taken away by Part 
One of The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.’’ f 


The plaintiff then brought the case 
before the Court of King’s Bench. The 
causes of action set forth on behalf of 
the plaintiff were (1) at Common Law, 
(2) under the Manitoba Act respecting 
Compensation to Families of Persons 
killed by Accident, and (3) under the 
Railway Act of Canada. The claim un- 
der Common Law, however, was not 
urged. The defendant company con- 
tended that the plaintiff’s right of ac- 
tion under the first of the two above 
acts had been taken away by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. This view 
was sustained by the Court, which 
quoted Section 18 (2) of the Act creat- 
ing the Board as follows: ‘‘Any party 
to an action may apply to the Board for 
adjudication and determination of the 
question of the plaintiff’s right to com- 
pensation under this Part and as _ to 
whether the action is one the right to 
bring which is taken away by this Part, 
and such adjudication and determin- 
ation shall be final and conclusive.’’ 
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Section 13 (1) states that the rights 
which are so taken away are all ‘‘rights 
of action. 
dependants are or may be entitled 
against the employer of such person for 
or by reason of any accident which hap- 
pens to him while in the employment of 
such employer.’’ Section 61 (4) pro- 
vides that ‘‘where an action in respect 
of an injury is brought against an em- 
ployer by a workman or a dependant,”’ 
then upon the Board’s order being 
made ‘‘the action shall be forever stay- 
ed.’’ 


.to which a workman or his 


= 


With respect to the Railway Act— 
section 385, upon which the plaintiff 
relied, was in’ part as follows: ‘‘Any 
eompany which... does, causes or per- 
mits to be done any... thing contrary 
to the provisions of this... Act, or to 
the orders... of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, or of the Minister or of the 
Board... shall be liable to any person 
injured by any act or omission for the 
full amount of damages sustained 
thereby.’’ The Court held that the 
words ‘‘Any person injured’’ meant 
any person having received an injury 
of such a nature that it is actionable.”’ 


In the opinion of the Court an injury 
which results from the death of a per- 
son is not actionable at common law. 
Henee any injury sustained by the 
plaintiff through the death of her hus- 
band was not actionable. While acecord- 
ing to the Interpretation Act ‘‘nerson”’ 
includes heirs, administrators, or other 
legal representatives of such person, it 
was interpreted to mean only those who 
are heirs, ete. of such person with re- 
spect to the subject matter dealt with 
in the particular enactment where the 
said word (person) oceurs. As the de- 
ceased workman never had. such right 
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of action as was claimed by his widow, 
there was never anything in this re- 
spect, to be inherited by his widow as 
heir nor administered by her as admin- 
istratrix, as being part of the estate. 
It was therefore the opinion of the 
Court that the plaintiff did not have 
any right of action either at common 
law or under The Railway Act; and ~ 
her only right of action, which would 
have been under the Act respecting 
compensation of Families of Persons 
killed by Accident, was taken away by | 
the order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. By judgment of the Court 


the action instituted by the plaintiff was 
permanently stayed. 


(Mamtoba — McColl vs Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company.) 


Damages awarded by jury for accident to 
workman confirmed on appeal. 


A labourer in Saskatchewan lost four 
fingers of his right hand in an accident 
caused by an elevator. He brought an 
action against the company employing 
him on the charge of negligence, and 
was awarded $5,000 damages by a jury. 
The employers appealed against this 
decision, and the case was heard in the 
Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan. 
From the aecount of the action given in 


the judgment of the Appeal Court it 


appears that the plaintiff, who was a 
labourer with no knowledge of eleva- 
tors, was called by an engineer of the 
eompany to help him in adjusting an 


elevator, the compensating weight of 


which had become caught in a groove. 
In accordance with the instructions of 
the engineer he stood beside the drum 
and held the cable to which the weight 
was attached in order to prevent it 
slipping out of the groove, the cable 
having become slack when the weight 
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stuck. In order to steady himself he 
placed his right hand on the drum. The 
engineer then went down the shaft and 
kicked the weight, which dropped 
several inches. - This caused the cable 
to tighten and in doing so it descended 
upon the labourer’s right hand with 
such force that it severed all four fin- 
gers. The engineer admitted that he 
had not explained the exact nature of 
the work and had given no warning of 
the possible danger involved. 


In the trial Court, the jury found the 
company guilty of negligence in failing 
to take the proper method of putting 
the elevator in working order. In ans- 
wering further questions of the judge 
the jury declared that the company was 
negligent in not blocking up the weight 
and taking up the slack on the cable 
and releasing the weight gradually ; 
also in not guarding the drum and 
eable, and in not warning the plaintiff 
of the danger in the operation he was 
ealled upon to perform. 


The company appealed on the grounds 
that the trial judge erred in submitting 
the further questions to the jury and in 
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not proceeding to deal with the case 
upon the basis of the answers to the 
questions originally submitted. It was 
also claimed that the jury erred in go- 
ing outside the record and finding 
negligence which was not alleged by 
the workman. 


The Court of Appeal declared that 
the contentions of the appellant com- 
pany were unfounded, that the trial 
judge took the right course in submit- 
ting further questions to the jury, as 
their original answer with regard to 
negligence was not clear; and that the 
evidence at the trial sufficiently cover- 
ed the negligence found by the jury. 
With regard to the amount of damages 
awarded, the Court declared that an 
award of $5,000 for the loss of four fin- 
veers of the right hand did not appear 
so excessive that twelve reasonable men 
could not have granted it. 


The verdict was therefore allowed to 


stand and the appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 


(Saskatchewan—Patterson vs Saskat- 
chewan Creamery Company, Linuted.) 


LHE, 
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_ NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 





The month In addition to the 
in brief regular monthly articles 

respecting industrial 
conditions, disputes, strikes, wage 


agreements, etc., this issue contains 
short articles on the Disablement Com- 
mission of the International Labour 
Office, recent labour legislation in Que- 
bee and in Great Britain, minimum 

wages for female telephone operators 
in Ontario, and summaries of various 
Dominion and provincial annual and 
statistical reports. 


At the beginning of March the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
members of trade unions stood at 10.6 
as compared with 13.9 at the beginning 
of February and with 16.1 at the begin- 
ning of March 1921. Considerable 
short time was again indicated by many 
of the unions making returns. Accord- 
ing to reports received from over 6,000 
employers, employment declined during 
March as compared with the preceding 
month, partly on account of seasonal 
contractions, supplemented by tempo- 
rary <hutdowns. The situation con- 
tinued to compare unfavourably with 
that indicated by the employers making 
returns for the corresponding months 
of last year. 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods in some 60 
cities was down to $10.54 at the begin- 
ning of March as compared with $10.61 
for February; $13.23 for March last 
year ; $15.98 for March, 1920; and $7.68 


for March, 1914. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of food the 
figures averaged $20.96 at the begin- 
ning of March as compared with $21.07 
for February; $23.87 for March last 
year; $25.01 for March, 1920; and 
$14.39 for March, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number fell to 225.6 
for March as compared with 229.5 for 
February; 263.1 for March last year; 
349.0 for March, 1920; and 1387.0 for 
March, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during March was less than dur- 
ing February but greater than during 
March, 1921. There were in existence 
during the month 19 strikes, involving 
about 2,809 workpeople with an estim- 
ated time loss of 58,943 working days. 
Only one of these strikes was reported 
as having commenced during March. 
Two of the strikes commencing prior to 
March terminated during the month, 
leaving 17 strikes involving about 2,159 
workpeople on reeord at the end of the 
month. 


Procedings During the month of 
under the March the Department 
Industrial received reports from 
Disputes two Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation 
Act established to deal with 


disputes between (1) 
the Dominion Power and Transmission 
Company, Hamilton, and certain of its 
employees, being linemen, groundmen, 
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ete., members of the Canadian Electri- 
eal Trades Union ,and (2) the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company and 
the Hamilton Street Railway Company, 
respectively, and various classes of em- 
ployees, members of Local 700, Inter- 
national Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, and Divisions 107 and 876, 
Amalgamated Ascsociation of Street 
and LHlectric Railway Employees of 
America. 


Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards. 


Jottings Boards of Trade, 


Chambers of Commerce, 
and Industrial Commissioners through- 
out the Dominion are invited to for- 
ward to Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 73 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2, publi- 
cations, statistics, and other specific in- 
formation regarding the industrial 
openings in the localities in which they 
are interested, particularly that deal- 
ing with transportation facilities, raw 
materials, labour, power costs, ete. Mr. 
Wilgress is in charge of the activities 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce which have been undertaken 
with a view to encouraging the estab- 
lishment of British branch industries in 
Canada, in which the co-operation of 
all interested is invited. 


A summary report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on statistics of 
railways with annual operating reve- 
nues of $500,000 or over, for the calen- 
dar year 1921, gives the ratio of pay- 
roll to operating revenue as 53.4 per 
cent in 1921, as compared with 59.5 per 
cent in 1920; and the ratio payroll to 
operating expenses as 58.0 per cent in 
1921 and 61.2 per cent in 1920. In 
1921 the total amount of payroll was 
$239,851,718, and in 1920 it was $287,- 
843,361. These statisties cover over 95 
per cent of the total railway mileage in 
Canada. 


A deputation representing the lately 
formed Electrical Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Ascociation, Ine., recently 
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waited on the Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, to request that the Provincial 
Act passed last year providing for the 
inspection of electrical wiring, be put 
into foree without delay. It was claim- 
ed that property was frequently des- 
troyed through faulty wiring, which 
could be avoided if effect were given 
to the last year’s act, which provides 
that wiring should only be done by 
licensed electricians. 


A deputation from the Independent 
Labour Party waited on the Winnipeg — 
School Board on March 15 to ask that 
in view of the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance be raised from 14 to 15 years. 

Replying to a delegation of house- 
keepers an official of the Winnipeg 
Schcol Board explained the practice in 
regard to the refunding of fees to pupils 
taking domestic courses in the night 
schools. Pupils who were engaged in 
dressmaking and millinery for a living 
had their fees returned, he said, provid- 
ed they attended the required number of 
classes, but women who took these cour- 
ses for private use got no refund. Cases 
of unjust. discrimination would’ be in- 
vestigated if brought to the attention of 
the Board. 


A fellowship of the value of five 
hundred dollars per annum has _ been 
donated for a limited term by the Im- 
perial Oil Company, which will be open 
to graduates of universities in eastern 
Canada who wish to pursue post-gra- 
duate work at the University of Toron- 
to. 


At the opening of the Prince Edward 
Island Legislature on March 14 the 
Speech from the Throne stated that the 
payment of better salaries to teachers 
during the past year had enabled the 
publ schools to secure properly quali- 
fied instructors; teachers’ courses of 
training had been extended; and the at- 
tendance at the Agricultural School had 
doubled. i 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada was granted a 
charter on March 1 by the Trades and 
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Labour Congress of Canada. By arran- 
gements made with the American 
Federation of Labour the newly chart- 
ered Association will be officially re- 
eognized as having sole jurisdiction 
over this class of workers in Canada. 


Application has been made to the Do- 
minion Parliament for an act to incor- 
porate the ‘‘Frontier University’’ with 
power to hold property for the purpose 
of ‘‘frontier education’’, and to confer 
degrees in all faculties. An account of 
the activities of the Frontier College 
among bodies of men whose work lies 
beyond the settled districts was given 
in the issue of the Lanour GAzEerTe for 
October, 1921, on page 1289. 


An international association of Eng- 
lish-speaking actors has been formed 
by the actors’ organizations of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain and Australasia, to 
be joined later, it is said, by that of 
South Africa. No international gov- 
erning body has been established, but 
the national executives propose to work 
in co-operation in affording interna- 
tional protection to their members. 


A Dairy Guild Committee, consisting 
of members of the National Amalgam- 
ated Workers’ Union, has been set up 
for the purpose of organizing a guild 
for the dairy industry in London, Eng- 
land. 


A recent press dispatch states that 
Premier Hughes of Australia ‘‘has 
come to the conclusion that the Austra- 
lian Federal Arbitration Court is un- 
satisfactory.’’ It is stated that he now 
advoeates tribunals composed equally 
of employers and employees with an in- 
dependent chairman to adjudicate dis- 
putes. 


The results of a preliminary survey 
of the extent and seriousness of indus- 
trial ecarbon-monoxide poisoning in 
eleven industries in the United States 
have recently been summarized in Bul- 
letin No. 291 of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labour Statistics. A report of 
investigations of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines (Serial No. 2304) on the 
treatment of carbon-monoxide poison- 
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ing states that carbon-monoxide gas is 
one of the most widely distributed and 
frequent causes of industrial accidents, 
since being without colour, odor or 
taste its presence is not easily detected. 


Governing On the retirement of 
Body Inter- Senator Robertson from 
national the office of Minister of 
Labour Labour, his successor, 
Office the Honourable James 


Murdock, was appoint- 
ed representative of the Government of” 
Canada on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office (League of 
Nations). As the minister was unable 
to attend the Eleventh Session of this 
Body which was to be held at Geneva 
on January 17, 18 and 19, Colonel Da- 
vid Carnegie of London, England, who 
is 2 prominent industrial arbitrator, was 
appointed as his substitute. Colonel 
Carnegie was subsequently appointed 
to represent Canada at the Twelfth 
Session of the Governing Body which 
met at Rome on April 4. He is also the 
Canadian delegate on the Temporary 
Mixed Commission of the League of 
Nations for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments and an honorary correspondent 
of the Canadian Department of Labour 
in London. Colonel Carnegie was for- 
merly resident in Canada and has made 
a close study of industrial anl labour 
problems. 


International Having received in- 
Labour Office formation that very 
and Persian young children were 


labour 
Conditions 


being admitted to in 
dustrial employment in 
certain carpet factories 
in Persia, especially in the Kirman dis- 
trict, and that women and children were 
compelled to work long hours for small 
wages and under extremely unsanitary 
conditions, where the uncomfortable 
position they were obliged to assume in 
making earpets resulted in atrophy of 
the arms and legs and other disorders, 
the International Labour Office sent a 
protest. to the Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs through the first Per- 
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sian delegate to the second Assembly 
of the League of Nations. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1921, the Persian Minister in 
Switzerland forwarded to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office a copy of a tele- 
gram from the Persian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in which it was stated 
that pending definite measures the Kir- 
man local authorities had been request- 
ed to enforce the following articles : 
1. Engagement of workers to be effect- 
ed with complete liberty on both sides. 
2. Kight-hour day. 38. Prohibition of 
employment of boys and girls under 
age of ten years. 4. Permission for 
workers to leave factory at midday for 
rest. 5. Provision of healthy sites and 
pure air for factories. Preparation by 
local authorities of comfortable and 
suitable seats for women and children 
to allow work in normal positions, ete. 
The telegram also stated that the au- 
thorities were requested to regulate 
wages and welfare of workers. It has 
since been reported that a committee 
has been instituted at Kirman, in con- 
formity with the government proposals, 
for the purpose of concluding an agree- 
ment with employers in the carpet. 
making industry for the adoption of 
regulations for the wellbeing of work- 
ers in the industry. The regulations 
are based on the following principles : 
(1) Complete liberty and equality of 
rights on both sides in regard to the 
conclusion of labour agreements. (2) 
Registration of labour agreements. (3) 
Introduction of the compulsory 8-hour 
day; piece workers to be left free in 
this respect. (4) Provisional increase 
of 5 per cent in wages. (5) Weekly 
rest and holidays on festivals to be 
compulsory. (6) Employers guilty of 
violating these regulations to be held 
responsible. 


Labour and the The Permanent Court 


Court of of International Justice, 
International provided for in the 
Justice Treaty of Versailles, 


was inaugurated at The 
Hague on February 15, 1922, in con- 
formity with the constitution approved 
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at the First Assembly of the League of 
Nations on December 138, 1920, and sub- 
sequently ratified by forty-five states, 
members of the League of Nations. It 
consists of fifteen judges and four de- 
puty judges elected by the Assembly 
and by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. It is probable that questions af- 
fecting labour will be the first to be 
submitted to the Court at its first or- 
dinary session which will begin on June 
15, next. One of these questions re- 
lates to the competence of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and of the 
International Labour Organization in 
agricultural matters. The Court will 
also be called upon, in accordance with 
a resolution of the Third International 
Labour Conference, to interpret Article 
389 of the Peace Treaty, concerning the 
representation of employers and work- 
ers at International Labour Conferen- 
ces. It will have to determine the 
meaning of this Article, which states 
that the Members, i. e. the Govern- 
ments, “‘undertake to nominate non- 
vovernment delegates and advisers cho- 
sen in agreement with the industrial or- 
ganizations most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople, as the case may 
be.”’ 


In addition to the plenary sittings of 
the Court, there will be a Labour Bench 
consisting of five judges, appointed for 
three years, who will be assisted in 
every case by four technical assessors 
without the right to vote, and chosen 
with a view to ensuring a just repren- 
entation of the competing interests. 
These technical assessors will be cho- 
sen in each particular case, from a panel 
of ‘‘ Assessors for Labour Cases’? com- 
posed of two persons nominated by 
each member of the League of Nations 
and an equivalent number nominated by 
the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Those nominated 
by the Governing Body must be on the 
panel from which members of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry’ are drawn, which 
was referred to in Article 412 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. One-half of the 
nominees of the Governing Body are to 
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be representatives of the workers and 
one-half representatives of the em- 
ployers. 

In labour cases the International La- 
bour Office is authorized to furnish the 
Court with all necessary information, 
and for this purpose the Director of the 
Office will receive copies of all written 
proceedings. | 


Catholic Wor- During the past month 
kers’ delegation g delegation from the 
to Dominion Confederation of Cath- 
olic Workers of Canada 
was received by the 
Minister of Labour and other members 
of the Dominion Government. Action 
by the Government was requested on 
the lines of the resolutions passed at the 
eonvention of this organization held 
last September in Hull, Quebec. These 
resolutions proposed: (1) Recognition 
by the Government of the right of the 
Confederation to be represented upon 
committees, commissions and conferen- 
ees which the Government appoints, 
patronizes or convenes, and upon which 
it deems it advisable to give represent- 
ation to organized labour of Canada; 
(2) Printing in the two official lan- 
cuages of Canada the paper money and 
stamps issued by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment; (3) Prohibition of all foreign 
immigration during a period of three 
years, except the immigration of farm- 
ers; (4) To restore in the Federal law 
concerning Sunday observance the fol- 
lowing holidays, to be compulsory and 
observed like Sundays by the Catholics 
of the country: New Year’s Day, Epi- 
phany, Ascension Day, All Saints’ Day, 
Immaculate Conception Day, and 
Christmas; (5) The adoption of measu- 
res to put a stop to the unemployment 
erisis. Careful consideration of these 
requests was promised by the Minister. 


Government 
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Ford Motor The Ford Motor Com- 
Company pany recently announ- 
adopts eed the adoption of the 


40-hour week. forty-hour week as a 


permanent policy in all 
its plants. Under the new plan the fac- 
tories will be closed on Saturdays and 
Sundays and about 3,000 men will be 
added to the total force of the Com- 
pany. It is stated that the change will 
affect approximately fifty thousand em- 
ployees who will continue to receive 
the minimum wage of $6 a day but will 
work five eight-hour days weekly. New 
employees, however, will receive the 
pre-war minimum wage of $5 a day. 
Arbitration and = The Premier of Al- 
berta stated in the Le- 
oislature on March 7 
that as the existing 
form of contract be- | 
tween school trustees and teachers did 
not appear to meet with the approval of 
either party, it was the intention of the 
Provincial Minister of Education to ap- 
point a joint committee to draft a sim- 
ple form of contract, this committee to 
be composed of an equal number of 
trustees appointed by the Provincial 
Trustees’ Association and of teachers ap- 
pointed by the Teachers’ Alliance. One 
conciliation board had been appointed 


Conciliation for 
Alberta school, 
teachers 


under the act passed at the last session 


to settle disputes between teachers and 
trustees (see Lasour Gazerte for De- 
cember, 1921, page 1445). This Board 
decided that if a certain teacher resign- 
ed or were deprived of his position he 
should be reimbursed for the full 
amount of improvements (including 
garden) made by him on the school 
premises. Three other applications for 
Boards were recorded, but two of these . 
eases were settled directly by the in- 
spector of schools, the remaining case 
being found to be beyond the scope of 
the act. 
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Work of It will be remember- 
Ontario ed that during the lat- 
Committee on ter half of 1921 the On- 
Unemployment tario Government ap- 


pointed an Advisory 
Committee on Unemployment to advise 
it in matters pertaining to this question, 
with a view more particularly to minim- 
izing the unemployment which was 
threatened for the winter of 1921-22. 


The. committee recommended, first, 
that the Ontario government should co- 
operate with the Dominion government 
and with the municipalities of the pro- 
vince with a view to providing as much 
work as possible for the unemployed. 
The committee was further of the 
opinion that the principle of inducing 
the people of the province to co-operate 
m an endeavour to return to normal 
business conditions would be produc- 
tive of the largest volume of employ- 
ment. The ordinary channels of trade, 
it was thought, provided the widest 
field for obtaining the best results. 
With the idea of stimulating industry 
and thus creating employment, the com- 
mittee conducted an advertising scheme 
through the daily press and other pa- 
pers. Advertisements were drafted to 
embody certain business principles with 
which to meet the changing conditions 
of industry and commerce; to foster a 
spirit of co-operation among different 
trade interests, and to appeal to the 
patriotism of all in providing a job for 
every man. The manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer, builder, banker, farmer, 
and worker, were each requested to 
adopt a system whereby goods were to 
be manufactured and passed through 
the channels of distribution to the eon- 
sumer at the minimum price. Thus, it 
was estimated, the consumer would be 
able to buy more, industry would be 
stimulated, and employment would be 
maintained on a more normal level. 


Reproductions of various appeals ap- 
pearing in the press were given in a 
little booklet published by the commit- 
tee. The appeals varied according to 
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the people to whom they were address- 
ed, but all contained the following Plan 
of Co-operation: 


The Provincial Advisory Committee on Un- 
employment considered the industrial situa- 
tion and endorses the following statement of 
proposals:— 


1.—That Manufacturers should be asked to 
take a price for goods on hand equal to 
the cost of replacement having regard to 
decreased cost of raw material and of 
labour used in manufacture. 


2.—That Wholesalers should be asked to sell 
goods on hand at replacement prices. 


That Retailers should be asked to sell at 
replacement prices. 





3. 


4.—Knowing that the costs of buiiding at the 
present time have been considerably re- 
. duced, these desiring to build should be 
encouraged to ask for new tenders on 
their proposed work; and that building 
contractors and builders’ supply people 
should make a special effort to reduce 
prices to a minimum in order to restore 
this important key industry. 


5.—That Banks and financial institutions 
should be prepared to co-operate to the 
utmost with all productive enterprise by 
allowing all reasonable credits and by 
decreasing rates as rapidly as conditions 
may allow. 


6.—That Farmers should be asked to main- 
tain reasonable production, and in the 
event of a proportionate reduction being 
reached in other lines, should be prepared 
to make needful improvements and better- 
ments. 


7.—That Labour should be asked to take will- 
ingly a reduction in wages proportionate 
to progressive decrease in cost of living, 
in so far as such a reduction has not al- 
ready taken place. 


The above statement has been submitted to 
and endorsed by the following interests— 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, building 
industries, agriculture, financial interests and 
the veterans. 


Information of a general character 
was also incorporated in the booklet, to 
assist those who were helping to realize 
the objective of the campaign. As the 
temporary purpose of the Committee 
appeared to have been discharged, it was 
dissolved on March 16. 
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Apprenticeship 
training for 
plumbers in 
Quebec 


Proposals for the 
training of apprentices 
in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trades were 
laid recently before the 
Quebee Government by representatives 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association of 
Montreal and their employees. It was 
proposed that in view of the lack of 
apprentices and of training facilities 
in these trades, the Provincial Govern- 
ment should either maintain a school 
for technical training, or increase the 
Provincial grants to the schools already 
in operation, the courses given at these 
schools being at the same time revised 
in accordance with the most modern 
practice. It was further asked that no 
pupils should be admitted to public 
classes for instruction in plumbing and 
steamfitting unless they are bona fide 
apprentices to master plumbers, and 
that all instructors be master plumbers 
and members of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association of Montreal. An act to 
authorize the establishment of vocation- 
al courses in school municipalities is 
referred to elsewhere in this issue 
among the acts passed by the Quebee 
Legislature at the recent session. 


Accident 
Reports to be 
furnished to 
Railway 
Commission 


The Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for 
Canada issued an order 
(No. 861) on March 15, 
1922, requiring that 
every railway company 
subject to the legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada shall give 
notice to the Board within six days af- 
ter the head officers of the company 
have received information of any acci- 
dent to any person using the railway, 
or to any employee of the company, or 
whereby any bridge, culvert, viaduct 
or tunnel has been made unfit for im- 
mediate use. Such notice must refer 
to accidents resulting from movement 
of trains, engines or cars, and not to 
those occurring in railway shops or 
other places on the railway, unless 
caused directly or indirectly by train, 
engine or car movements. The em- 
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ployee of the railway company who is 
in charge of the train, place or struct- 
ure in connection with which the acci- 
dent occurred is required in the event 
of derailments, collisions, failure of 
locomotive boiler, highway crossing and 
other accidents causing injuries to any 
classes of persons mentioned, to send a 
telegram to the chief operating officer 
of the Board at Ottawa, at the expense 
of the company, and at the same time 
that he reports to the company. 


Work of In the Alberta Legis- 
Women’s lature, on March 15, the 
Institutes in number of women’s 
Alberta institutes in the Prov- 


ince in 1921 was offi- 
cially given as 330, with a total mem- 
berbership of 15,3800. In 1915 only 42 
institutes were in existence, with 1400 
members. Fifty-nine Womens’ Insti- 
tute Girls’ Clubs, with 1050 members, 
were also in existence last year. These 
organizations received special grants 
from the Provincial government. 
Part of the work carried on in recent 
years was the providing of household 
economic short courses, demonstrations 
and lectures, which were attended by 
17,691 pupils in 1921. These courses 
were provided through the agency of 
the Women’s Institutes, and the United 
Farm Women of Alberta Local Asso- 
ciations, but they were not confined to 
members of these organizations. The 
Local Women’s Institutes and Girls’ 
Clubs were responsible for the rent of 
the hall where courses were given, the 
advertising of the meeting, and the ex- 
penses of all local arrangements. In 
1920-21 approximately $90,000 was 
raised by the local Institutes, while in 
1921 the Women’s Institute Girls’ 
Clubs raised about $8,700. This money 
was expended in building community 
homes and rest rooms; on equipment of 
school playgrounds; on school con- 
venienees; building of parks; hospital 
equipment; relief funds, and scholar- 
ship funds. The Institutes took part 
in distributing relief to the families in 
the drought-stricken area of South Al- 
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berta from December 1919 to May 1920, 
and subscribed over $9,000 for relief 
purposes. 


New Jersey The New Jersey 


employers Chamber of Commerce 
endorse trade has established a Bu- 
unionism reau of State Research 


which is turning out 
what is claimed to be the most compe- 
tent work on industrial relations known 
in the United States. A committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce itself, deal- 
ing with the question, says: ‘‘The prac- 
tice which the State Chamber has been 
following of having its committees base 
their decisions on the investigations 
made by its Bureau of State Research; 
of maintaining the research work of the 
latter absolutely independent and free 
of all dictation from the officers or 
members of the chamber as to the char- 
acter of facts or conclusions to be pres- 
ented; of publishing the reports of the 
bureau free of all censorship; and of 
merely seeing that the men carrying on 
the research be thorough and unbiased 
students, fearless in their work—this 
practice is sound and should be con- 
tinued and further deveiuped.’’ 

The committee on industrial relations, 
which has just issued a new report, is 
composed of representative business 
men. Their findings were unanimous 
and were adopted by the Chamber. La- 
bour difficulties, in the opinion of the 
writers of the report, mainly spring 
from three separate sources; the issue 
between wages and profits; the issue 
between the employer’s claim to com- 
plete power of control and labour’s de- 
mocrati¢ aspirations; and the issue over 
abuses, such as arbitrary conduct of the 
management on the one side and sabot- 
age and ill-treatment of non-union la- 
bour on the other. For dealing with 
these questions, the writers of the re- 
port outline certain policies which they 
group under three heads: constructive 
arrangements within the shop aiming 
at harmony of interest and active co- 
operation; industry-wide constructive 
arrangements ; and the policy of stamp- 
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ing out the unions and placing absolute 
control in the hands of the employers. 
The New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
is emphatically against this last me- 
thod, and thinks it should be avoided 
at all costs. ‘This militant tendency’’, 
it states, ‘‘seems to make a strong ap- 
peal to many employers at this time of 
business depression. 
now on foot which, misusing the name 
of ‘Open Shop’ and ‘American Plan’, 
is smashing labour organizations 
throughout the country by locking the 
union out and foreibly deunionizing the 
workmen. Together with the abuses of 
unionism this movement is destroying 
the constructive substances of unionism 
and stifling the just democratic aspir- 
ations of the workmen. It is under- 
mining the confidence of labour in em- 
ployers and ruining the foundation for 
co-operation between them.’’ 


Study of the 
‘*three-shift' 
plan 


Investigators of the 
American Engineering 
Council of the Feder- 
ated American En- 
gineering Society recently completed a 
survey of the larger ‘‘24-hour indus- 
tries’’ of the United States, to learn 
whether the three-shift plan of oper- 


ation is economical, efficient and pop- 


ular with the worker. The following 
announcement has been made by the 
Society: ‘‘Three-shift plants have main- 
tained themselves in the same markets 
with two-shift plants. Even during the 
very serious depression of 1920-21 and 
the strong temptation and tendency to 
link reduced wage rates with lengthen- 
ed hours, very few plants have cone 
back from eight-hour to twelve-hour 
shifts. There have been instances in all 
types of continuous industries which 
have gone to three shifts with striking 
gains in efficiency, either in reductions 
of the number of men required per 
shift, or through increased output, or 
through heightened efficiency in other 
ways. Taking the continuous plants as 
a whole, the immediate effect of going 
to three shifts probably will be a sub- 
stantial increase in labour efficiency, 


A movement is 
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but not so great an increase—barring 
exceptional plants—as to permit the 
paying of as high weekly wages as men 
would receive for 12 hours’ work, with- 
out increasing cost . But it would be 
possible without increasing costs, to 
pay the men a weekly wage which, once 
they had become used to the eight-hour 
shift, they would much prefer to the.al- 
ternative of a twelve-hour day and 
twelve-hour wage.”’ 


‘*Blind alley’’ 
employment 
for boys 


The British Ministry 
of Labour recently is- 
sued a report on casual 
employment of boys in 
ship-repairing and on dock work at 
Liverpool, England, in which it is con- 
cluded that the system of employment, 
as a rule, offers no permanent pros- 
pects to the boys engaged under it, and 
makes a very bad preparation for adult 
life. The report shows that in ship-re- 
pairing the boys work either as sealers 
or as rivet lads, and that boys at dock 
work turn on steam for winches, guide 
fall-rope, stitch bags, ete. The ship-re- 
pairing work is not regarded as leading 
to continuous employment when the 
boys become adults, or as being in any 
~sense a training for further employ- 
ment on the docks. In the case of the 


dock boys, however, they usually be- 


come porters on attaining adult age, 
and to this extent their work may be 
considered a training for adult employ- 
ment. The absence of any systematic 
method of engagement is severely com- 
mented on in the report: The boys 
usually apply for work each day. If 
they are fortunate enough to obtain it, 
it may last a day, a few days or longer, 
but it is not customary for the boys to 
remain very long on the same work. 
Owing to the intermittent character of 
the work the boys become more and 
more unwilling to settle down to steady 
employment. With the exception of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
eanteen, which was started in March 
of last year, no provision is made for 
the health and welfare of the boys,. In 
connection with this, difficulty is said 
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to have been experienced in the attitude 
of the boys, who ‘“‘cannot understand... 
anyone wanting to help them unless 
prompted by some ulterior motive.’’ 


Effects of _ The results of month- 
mining safety ly safety meetings 
committees which were inaugur- 


ated in January 1920 at 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company of 
Ironwood, Michigan, are shown in a re- 
port of investigations (Serial No. 2251) 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The meetings, the report states, are 
held under the chairmanship of the 
assistant superintendent, and the vo- 
rious mining captains, surface foremen 
and underground foremen are required 
to attend.. Accident reports and charts 
showing the results of the previous 
monthly underground inspections by a 
central safety committee are furnished 
by the safety engineer, the accident per- 
centages of all the foremen at each mine 
or surface working are averaged, and 
the accidents are further classified ac- 
cording to causes and class of labour. 
Safety methods and accident preven- 
tion measures are discussed at. these 
meetings. During the year prior to the 
establishment of the safety meetings, 
there were a total of 887. accidents, 
three of which were fatal, making an 
average of 73.9 per month. During 
1920, after the meetings were inaugur- 
ated, there were a total of 790 accidents, 
only one of which was fatal; making 
the accident record for the year 65.7 
per month, or 8.2 less accidents per 
month than in 1919. During the latter 
part of 1920 there were a total of only 
368 accidents or 61.3 per month, a de- 
erease of over 17 per cent on the acci- . 
dent rate before safety meetings began. 
Fifty per cent of the accidents were re- 
ported as resulting in no time lost. The 
record covers seven different mines em- 
ploying over 2,500 men. The report 
states that in order to stimulate the 
interest and co-operation of the miners 
themselves, regular and thorough first- 
aid and mine rescue instruction is given 
under the supervision of a safety en- 
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gineer. The company maintains a corps 
of 150 trained first-aid and 42 mine- 
rescue men who are given regular 
monthly training. 


Miners’ Welfare 
Fund of Great 
Britain 


By the British Min- 
ing Industry Act of 
1920 a fund was con- 
stituted to be used for 
purposes connected with the social well- 
being, recreation and conditions of liv- 
ing of workers in and about coal mines, 
and with mining education and_ re- 
search. The fund is supported by a 
levy of a penny a ton on the output of 
each mine, and the duty of allocating 
the money from time to time standing 
to the credit of the fund rests with a 
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Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade. The first allocations of money 
from the fund were made at a recent 
meeting of the Committee. Among the 
grants voted were £12,000 for research 
work on miners’ safety lamps and coal- 
dust dangers, and £1,000 for research 
on the control of atmospheric conditions 
in deep and hot mines. This research 
will be carried on under the supervision 
of the Mines Department. <A grant of 
£3,000 was made towards the provision 
of additional lecture-room and _ labor- 
atory accomodation at the Nuneaton 
County Mining School, and various 
smaller grants were made in aid of local 
recreation schemes. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I.—The Labour Mar ket, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market 


HE employment situation, as indicat- 

ed by employers making returns, was 
unfavourable during March, reductions, 
largely of a temporary and _ seasonal 
character, having occurred throughout 
the month. During the corresponding 
period of last year the tendency was also 
downward, but the volume of employ- 
ment for the month under review was 
slightly less than in March, 1921. Trade 
unions reported more employment at the 
beginning of March than in both Jan- 
uary and February. The offices of the 
Employment Service continued to record 
improvement in the daily average of 
business transacted, increases having 
been shown in vacancies notified and 
placements made. A slight decline in 
the number of applicants, however, was 
reported. 


Fortnightly reports from employers 
to the Dominion Headquarters of the 

Employment Service of 

Canada for the period 

February 15 to March 
15 showed a net decrease 
in the employment they afforded. During 
the first fortnight under review gains 
were recorded, but these were not of 
sufficient magnitude to counterbalance 
the losses reported in the second part of 
the period. The Maritime provinces, 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces shar- 
ed in this retrogressive movement, the 
decrease of over 1,900 persons in the 
Prairie provinces being particularly 
noteworthy. The logging industry re- 
gistered the most substantial losses, due 
to seasonal inactivity, nearly 7,000 per- 
sons having been released during the 
period under review by the employers 
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making returns. Contractions on a very 
much smaller scale were recorded in 
railway construction and operation. Km- 
ployment in the leather group continued 
to decline, considerable reductions hav- 
ing been shown in boot and shoe facto- 
ries. A less favourable situation was re- 
gistered in street railway and cartage, 
trade (both wholesale and retail), non- 
metallic mineral products and rubber, 
though the decreases in personnel were 
ecmparatively slight. In the iron and 
steel industry, over 2,000 persons were 
added to the staffs of the firms reporting. 
Greater activity in establishments manu- 
facturing railway cars and agricultural 
implements contributed to this gain, al- 
though improvement was also evidenced 
in several other branches of the industry. 
The lumber group continued to report 
expansion, largely due to spring activity 
in sawmills, while furniture factories 
continued to enlarge their staffs. In the 
textile group factories producing gar- 
ments and personal furnishings, thread, 
yarn and cloth and hosiery and knit 
goods were busier. Noteworthy increases 
were also reported in shipping and 
stevedoring, highway construction, tele- 
phone operation and in glass and cement 
factories. The situation generally con- 
tinued to be unfavourable in comparison 
with the corresponding period of last 
year. Jess employment was recorded in 
the iron and steel, logging, railway 
operation, pulp and paper and the trade 
ercups, but a more favourable move- 
ment was shown in leather, lumber, tex- 
tiles, metallic ores, street railway and 
cartage and shipping and stevedoring. 


Increased activity was again register- 
ed at the beginning of March by the 
1,528 trade unions mak- 


TRADE ing returns, whose mem- 
UNION bership included 163,033 
REPORTS persons. The percentage 


of unemployment stood 
at 10.6 as compared with 13.9 in Feb- 
ruary and 16.1 at the beginning of 
March, 1921. All provinces recorded 
more employment than in the previous 
month but conditions in Nova Scotia and 
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Quebee especially showed improvement. 
In comparison with the corresponding 
month in 1921, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba were the only provinces to re- 
port more unemployment, while a very 
much more favourable situation was re- 
corded in British Columbia, where there 
was considerably less idleness. The min- 
ing and manufacturing industries af- 
forded more employment than in Feb- 
ruary, and advances on a smaller scale 
were also registered in the construction 
and transportation groups. The increase 
in the manufacturing industries was 
partly due to greater activity among 
varment and iron and steel workers. The 
pulp, paper and printing divisions re- 
ported slightly more employment than 
in the preceding month, but the situa- 
tion was not as good as at the beginning 
of March, 1921. The textile trades con- 
tinued to be busy, due, as mentioned 
above, to increased activity among gar- 
ment workers especially in Montreal. In 
the iron and steel group all trades re- 
ported less unemployment with the ex- 
ception of patternmakers who were not 
quite as fully employed. Coal miners in 
Nova Scotia were busier, but asbestos 
miners in Quebec and quarry workers in 
Nova Scotia recorded a more unfavour- 
able situation. In the transportation 
group nearly 7 per cent of the members 
represented were unemployed as com- 
pared with approximately 8 per cent in 
February and with slightly over 10 per 
cent in March of last year. This im- 
provement occurred largely among steam 
railway workers. Less employment was 
reported in water transportation than 
in February, especially in British Co- 
lumbia. In the local transportation 
group more employment was registered 
by street railway workers, but teamsters 
and chauffeurs were somewhat slacker. 
In the building and construction group 
6,503, or 29.2 per cent of the members 
of the 218 trade unions reporting, were 
unemployed, as compared with 32.8 per 
eent in February and with 31.4 per cent 
in March of last year. The greater part 
of this unemployment continued to be 
recorded in the provinees of Ontario 
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and Quebee. Bridge and structural iron 
workers, bricklayers, masons and _ plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners, granite 
and stone cutters, and painters, decora- 
tors, and paper hangers were busier than 
in February, but steam shovel and 
dredgemen, electrical workers, plumbers 
and steamfitters and hod earriers and 
building labourers were not as fully em- 
ployed. The situation indicated by 
fishermen was better, while lumber work- 
ers and loggers were not as busy as in 
the previous month. Hotel and restau- 
rant employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen reported greater activity, 
but more unemployment was shown than 
in the corresponding month of 1921. 
Theatrical stage employees were slacker 
than at the beginning of February and 
also than in the corresponding month of 
last year. Employment for barbers re- 
mained on the same level as in Mebruary. 


Reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada for the 


month of February, 
EMPLOYMENT 1922, show that 21,404 
OFFICE persons were referred 
REPORTS to employment and 


10,624 were placed in 
foculitr: and 9 002 in casual work. Of 
ce Bieenents in regular employment 

8,632 were of men and 1,992 of women. 
Employers notified the Service of 16,292 
vacancies for men and 6,279 for women, 
a total of 22,571 vacancies. The num- 
ber of applications for work was 37,345, 
of which 30,814 were from men and 

6,531 from women. The business of the 
offices during the month was in greater 
volume than during the same period in 
1921, but compared with reports for 
January, 1922, a slight decline was in- 
dicated in the volume of transactions, 
due however to the shorter month rather 
than to a decrease in business. As in- 
dicated by the following figures, vacan- 
cies and placements showed a marked 
recovery from the depression reported 
at the end of January, and the increases 
in each case more than offset the pre- 
vious contractions. There was a slight 
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falling off in the number of applications 
for work. 


During the first half of February, 
HS pi ae average number of applica- 
tions made daily to the offices was 1,590, 
as compared with 1,595 durmeg the latter 
half of January, and with 1 ‘487 during 
the first half of February a year ago. 
The average number of vacancies re- 
ported daily to the offices was 921, as 
compared with 856 during the preceding 
period, and with 708 during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Place- 
ments during the period averaged 796 
daily, as compared with 911 during the 
preceding period. During the first half 
of February, 1921, placements averaged 
797. Of the placements effected during 
the period, the average was 445 daily in 
regular employment and 352 in casual 
work. 

During the latter half of February, 
1922, vacancies again increased, showing 
a daily average of 960. This may be 
compared with an average of 717 during 
the same period of 1921. Applications for 
employment declined from the preceding 
period to a daily average of 1,523, while 
during the latter part of February, 
1921, applications averaged 1,339 daily. 
The average number of placements, daily 
during the period was 839 as compared 
with 790 a year ago. Placements in regu- 
lar employment declined slightly aver- 
aging 440 daily, while placements in 
casual work increased to 399 daily. 


Employment in the building trades as 
indicated by the value of the building 


permits issued in 56 
BUILDING cities showed a sonsider- 
PERMITS AND able increase during 
CONTRACTS February as compared 
AWARDED with the previous 


month; the total value 
of the permits issued rose from $2,933,- 
035 in January to $4,216,463 in Feb- 
ruary a gain of $1,283,328, or 43.8 per 
eent. In comparison with the corres- 
ponding month in 1921 an increase of 
$960,578, or over 29 per cent, was 
shown, the value of the permits issued 
in February, 1921, having totalled 
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$3,255,885. All provinces with the ex- 
ception of Alberta and British Colum- 
bia reported increases in comparison 
with the preceding month, that of 
$1,103,747, or nearly 69 per cent, in On- 
tario being the most noteworthy. In com- 
parison with February, 1921, Ontario 
with an advance of $1,409,858, or ap- 
proximately 108 per cent, showed the 
ereatest expansion. New Brunswick and 
Manitoba also reported gains, but on a 
much smaller scale. Of the larger cities, 
Toronto and Winnipeg registered in- 
ereases both as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with the correspond- 
ing month in 1921. At Montreal and 
Vancouver gains were recorded over 
January, 1922, but the value of the per- 
mits issued was less than in February 
of last year. Of the smaller centres 
Moncton, Hamilton, Kitchener, Port 
Arthur, Stratford, St. Thomas, Wind- 
sor, Edmonton and Nanaimo all report- 
ed increases in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued, as compared both 
with the preceding month and with Feb- 
ruaryy uel, 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Maclean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during February totalled 
$10,718,300 as compared with $8,392,600 
in January and with $17,641,000 in 
February of last year. Ontario and 
Quebee together issued $8,463,100 or 
nearly 79 per cent of the contracts 
awarded during February ; the Maritime 
provinees reported $56,500 and the four 
western provinces $2,198,700. Of the 
total for February, $4,049,200 was to be 
expended on residences, $2,539,600 on 
business establishments, $510,000 on in- 
dustrial buildings and $3,519,500 on 
engineering contracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during March was less 
than during February but greater than 
during March, 1921. There were in ex- 
istence at some time or other during the 
month 19 strikes, involving about 2,309 
workpeople with an estimated time loss 
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of 58,943 working days, as compared 
with 25 strikes, 2,431 workpeople and 
63,590 working days in February; and 
32 strikes, 3,468 workpeople and 550,502 
working, days in March, 1921. On 
March 1, there were on record 18 strikes, 
affecting 2,291 workpeople. One strike 
was reported as having commenced dur- 
ing March, compared with eight during 
February. Two of the disputes com- 
mencing prior to March terminated dur- 
ing the month, leaving 17 strikes involv- 
ing about 2,159 workpeople on record at 
the end of the month. 


Prices 


In prices the movement was down- 
ward, both the wholesale prices index 
number and the family budget of retail 
prices of foods showing appreciable de- 
creases, the greatest being in dairy pro- 
ducts. The index number of wholesale 
prices was down to 225.6 for March as 
eompared with 229.5 for February; 
263.1 for March last year; 349.0 for 
March, 1920; 269.2 for March, 1918; 
294.9 for March, 1917; and 137.0 for 
March, 1914. In addition to the de- 
creases in dairy products there were de- 
creases during the month in metals and 
in building materials, and increases 
in grains, livestock and miscellaneous 
foods. In retail prices the average cost 
of a family budget of twenty-nine staple 
feods in seme sixty cities was down to 
$10.54 at the beginning of March as com- 
pared with $10.61 for February ; $13.23 
for March last year; $15.98 for March, 
1920; $12.65 for March, 1918; $10.70 for 
March, 1917; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
decreases in eggs, milk, butter, and 
cheese. There were slight increases in 
meats and slight decreases in nearly all 
Coal and wood were 


food, fuel, and rent averaged $20.96 at 
the beginning of March as compared 
with $21.07 for February; $23.87 for 
March last year; $25.01 for March, 
1920; $20.00 for March, 1918; $17.16 for 
March, 1917; $14.22 for March, 1916; 
and $14.39 for March, 1914. 
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II.—Industries and Trades during March, 1922 


Logging 


Marked declines in employment were 
recorded in logging camps owing to the 
commencement of spring and summer 
dullness. These contractions were 
widespread in application but the 
shrinkages in Ontario were especially 
large as that province had experienced 
more activity than elsewhere during the 
winter. In Quebec large losses in per- 
sonnel were indicated by operators at 
Hull and Louisville, while at La Tuque 
and Three Rivers there were declines 
on a smaller seale. At St. Jovite Sta- 
tion and River Desert there were minor 
changes only. In Ontario pronounced 
reductions in staffs occurred, especial- 
ly at Blind River, Braeside, Fort Fran- 
ees, Pembroke and other upper Otta- 
wa points. In British Columbia on the 
other hand, the situation was rather 
more favourable, increased activity 
being reported at Alert Bay, Vancouver 
and Ladysmith. At Headquarters, how- 
ever, there was a minor decline in pay- 
roll. Information respecting the month 
of February which was not available 
for insertion in the March issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE shows that timber of 
all species sealed in British Columbia 
in the former month totalled 91,145,323 
feet as compared with 92,908,707 feet 
in January. The quantity of Douglas 
fir and red cedar scaled again formed 
over 65 per cent of the total. 

Mining 

The mining industries showed slight 
changes only during the month of Feb- 
ruary, but the trend of employment was 
rather downward. In Nova Seotia, 
coal mines registered slight increases 
in activity on the whole, due to exten- 
sion of operations in the Glace Bay dis- 
trict, where employment had been on a 
low level for several months. Practi- 
cally no change in staff was indicated 
at Inverness and Westville. The mines 
at Joggins Mines, Little Bras D/’Or, 
Stellarton and Sydney Mines employed 
rather larger working forces than in 


February, but at Springhill a redue- 
tion in staff occurred. At Minto, N.B., 
employment in the coal mines was in 
slightly lesser volume. In Alberta em- 
ployment declined from the February 
level. At Blairmore, -Canmore and 
Brule Mines larger payrolls were re- 
ported. On the other hand, the mines 
at Coleman, Commerce, Edmonton, Nor- 
degg and Hillerest were slacker, and at 
Drumheller one large colliery was prac- 
tically closed down. In British Colum- 
bia fairly large increases in employ- 
ment at Cumberland were offset by re- 
ductions in staff at Fernie. At Nanai- 
mo decreased activity was indicated. 
Many of the mines in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta continued to work only a limit- 
ed number of days in the month. The 
metal mines in Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia afforded practically the same 
volume of work as in February. The 
gold mines at Timmins and South Por- 
cupine, Ont., were slightly busier, but 
at Schumacher there was a minor re- 
duction in staff. The nickel mines at 
Nickelton, Copper Cliff and Coniston 
employed practically the same working 
forces as in the preceding month. Silver 
mining at Cobalt was in slightly great- 
er volume. In British Columbia addi- 
tions to staffs were made in the gold, 
silver, copper and zine mines at Trail 
and Britannia Beach. At Rossland and 
Kimberley approximately the same 
level of employment was maintained 
as in the preceding month. The gold 
mines at Stewart also employed the 
same number of persons as in Feb- 
ruary. Quarrying at St. John, N.B., 
was slightly more active. The asbestos. 
mines in Quebee afforded rather more 
employment than during the previous 
month, particularly at Asbestos, Black 
Lake, and Coleraine. At Thetford 
Mines, however, no change in the situa- 
tion was reported. The salt mines at. 
Amherstburg, Ont., employed a slight- 
ly larger working force than in Feb- 
ruary. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in the edible plant pro- 
ducts group was in slightly greater 
volume than in Feb- 


oops, ruary partly owing to 
LIQUORS, the resumption of ac- 
TOBACCO tivity in the sugar in- 


dustries. Sugar refine- 
ries at St. John, N.B., employed larger 
working forces than for several months. 
Confectionery production at St. Ste- 
phens remained on the February level. 
On the other hand, chocolate factories 
at Halifax, N.S., were busier, and the 
sugar refineries at Dartmouth also af- 
forded more employment than for some 
time past. Sugar refineries in Mon- 
treal, Que., were slightly busier on the 
whole, although minor reductions in 
personnel were indicated in some fac- 
tories. Bakeries in the same city main- 
tained the same staffs as in the preced- 
ing month. The production of biscuits 
and confectionery in Montreal employ- 
ed larger working forees than during 
both January and February, but at 
Joliette there was a falling off in em- 
ployment. Flour and grist mills in the 
former centre afforded the same _ vol- 
ume of employment as in the preceding 
month. In Ontario the situation was 
more favourable. Sugar refineries at 
Chatham were somewhat slacker, but 
an important sugar factory at Wallace- 
burg, which was practically closed 
down for repairs during the preceding 
two months reinstated a large part of 
its staff during March. Biscuit manu 
facturing at Brantford showed more 
activity than in February, while there 
were minor declines in activity in Lon- 
don and Toronto. The production of 
starch and glucose at Fort William and 
Cardinal employed larger working for- 
ces than for several months, although 
in the former centre the plant was not 
working anywhere near capacity. Flour 
and grist mills at Keewatin and Port 
Colborne were not quite as busy as in 
February. The production of pickles 
and sauces at Leamington eased off to 
some extent. Breakfast food mills at 
Peterborough showed a minor increase 
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in activity. Employment in bakeries 
at Toronto declined slightly and the 
confectionery plants also were slacker 
than in February. Biscuit factories at 
Winnipeg, Man., employed smaller 
working forces, but the flour and grist 
mills, on the other hand, were rather 
busier. ‘The latter industry at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., however, was less active. 
Sugar refineries in Vancouver, B.C., 
also employed fewer persons than in 
February. 

A slight improvement over February 
was indicated in the edible animal 
group, there being increased activity in 
the fish preserving division in British 
Columbia. In the province of Quebec 
a minor reduction in activity occurred 
in slaughtering and meat packing 
plants at Hull. On the other hand, at 
Montreal rather larger working forces 
were reported. The situation in Onta- 
rio showed no change. Slaughtering 
and meat packing plants at Peterbo- 
rough were decidedly slacker and at 
Toronto also decreases in staff were re- 
ported. Dairies at Ottawa registered 
minor increases in activity, but at To- 
ronto there was a slight falling off in 
employment. Abattoirs and meat pack- 
ing plants in Winnipeg were not as 
busy, and at Calgary there were also 
reductions in staffs. Dairies in Hd- 
monton employed smaller working 
forees than during the preceding month. 


Among miscellaneous foods, baking 
powder factories at Toronto afforded 
practically the same volume of employ- 
ment as in the preceding month. 


Some expansion in the employment atf- 
forded in the liquors and tobacco group 
took place during March, partly owing 
to the reinstating of employees laid off 
for several months in several tobacco 
factories. In Montreal and Quebec 
city, the production of tobacco employ- 
ed larger working forces than for some 
months past. Breweries in the former 
city were somewhat busier also, al- 
though the changes in staff were slight. 
In the province of Ontario low activity 
was indicated. Tobacco factories in 
Toronto, however, showed improvement, 
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and the February level of employment 
was maintained in Hamilton. The pro- 
duction of distilled liquors at Walker- 
ville eased off to some extent, fewer 
workers being employed than for 
several months past. 


Increased activity was reported by 
manufacturers of iron and steel pro- 
- duets early in March, 
but the temporary clos 
ing of the railway car 
shops affected employ- 
ment adversely at the 
end of the month. The shipyards at 
Halifax, N.S., were busier. Car manu- 
facturing at New Glasgow and rolling 
mills at Sydney Mines also employed 
larger working forces, but a very pro- 
nounced reduction in staff occurred in 
the crude, rolled and forged division of 
the industry at Sydney. Ship building 
at Montreal employed a smaller work- 
ing force than during January and 
February; at Sorel and Three Rivers, 
however, increased employment was in- 
dicated. The production of railway 
cars and parts at Montreal absorbed a 
rather larger number of workers dur- 
ing the first part of March, but the tem- 
porary cessation of activity in railway 
ear shops caused considerable contrac- 
tions at the end of the month. Foundries 
and machine shops in the same centre 
employed the same staffs as during the 
preceding month. Forging and rolling 
mills were decidedly busier in Mon- 
treal and the production of stamped 
and enamel ware in the same city also 
was in greater volume. Agricultural 
implement factories at Terrebonne 
showed more activity than for several 
months, although they were not yet 
working to capacity. Manufacturers 
of hand tools at Rock Island reported 
reductions in employment. General 
plant machinery works at Sherbrooke 
registered minor declines in activity, 
and structural iron and steel fabrica- 
tion plants were not as busy as in Feb- 
ruary. Employment in the iron and 


TRON AND 
STEEL 
PRopuctTs 


steel industry in Ontario on the whole 


was brisker although in that province 
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also there were local variations. The 
automobile factories at Chatham, Ford, 
Oshawa and Walkerville continued to 
afford more employment than for sever- 
al months, while in St. Catharines 
staffs remained practically stationary. 
The production of agricultural imple- 
ments at Hamilton, Toronto and Smith’s 
Falls was in greater volume than in 
February. At Brantford there was a 
minor decline in activity in such pients, 
and plow works in the same centre were 
not as busy. Engine and boiler facto- 
ries at Brantford and Toronto employ- 
ed larger working forees than during 
the preceding month, while at Galt em- 
ployment in that industry remained 
practically stationary. Increased activ- 
ity was reported by foundries and ma- 
ehine shops at Brantford, Oshawa and 
Toronto. The production of small hard- 
ware at Brockville, Hamilton ana In- 
gversoll showed very little change when 
compared with the returns for the pre- 
ceeding month. Employment in heating 
appliance works at Guelph and Toronto 
also remained practically stationary, 
but at London a very slight downward 
tendency was in evidence. The produc- 
tion of hand tools at Dundas was slight- 
ly greater than in February, while at 
St. Catharines no change in the situa- 
tion was indicated. Cast iron pipe fac- 
tories at Guelph were not as fully em- 
ployed as during the preceding month, 
but at Welland there was a decided in- 
crease in employment in wrought iron 
pipe coneerns. Forging mills at Osha- 
wa and Swansea were very much bu- 
sier than in February, particularly in 
the former centre. The production of 
trade machinery at Peterborough show- 
ed a slight increase over the preceding 
month. Sheet metal works at Oshawa 
employed larger working forces than 
for several months. The rolling mills 
at Sault Ste.Marie and Toronto also re- 
ported increased activity, although 
they were not yet working to capacity. 
The production of stamped and enamel 
ware at Toronto was in greater volume 
than for some time. Employment in 
safe and vault factories in the same 
city declined considerably. Factories 
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turning out motor eyeles and bicycles 
at Weston were busier than in Feb- 
ruary. In Manitoba there were mimor 
inereases in activity in the iron and 
steel industries. Structural iron and 
steel fabrication at Winnipeg eased off 
very slightly. The rolling mills at Sel- 
kirk, which had been practically closed 
down for several months, reopened with 
a large part of their staff. In British 
Columbia employment in the iron and 
steel group declined to some extent, 
especially in the shipyords at Vancou- 
ver. At Victoria, however, increased 
aetivity was reported in ship building. 


Employment in the non-ferrous metal 
produets group was in slightly greater 
volume during March 
‘than in the preceding 
month, there being mi- 
nor inereases in staffs 
in many factories. This 
favourable movement was evident in 
the province of Quebec, where Montreal 
brass, bronze and copper concerns on 
the whole were busier than for several 


NON-FERROUS 
METAL 
PRopuUCcTS 


months. Can works in Maisonneuve 
showed a minor decline in payroll. 


Practically no ehange in the situation 
was reported by jewellery manufac- 
turers in Montreal. Aluminum factories 
at Shawinigan Falls registered a nomi- 
nal increase in personnel. In Ontario 
the situation also was slightly improv- 
ed although the changes were very 
small. Brass, bronze and copper works 
at Hamilton and Toronto employed lar- 
eer working forces than during the pre- 
eeding month while at Sarnia staffs re- 
mained stationary. Copper and nickel 
refineries and smelting plants at Cop- 
per Cliff showed nominal increases in 
employment. The production of silver 
and eobalt at Port Colborne, however, 
eased off slightly. Factories producing 
aluminum ware at Toronto engaged 
larger staffs than for several months 
past, and silver and plated ware manu- 
faeturers also were busier. 
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Kmployment in the leather indus- 
tries during March continued to be 
rather depressed, al- 
though some factories 
recorded epansion. The 
production of boots and 
shoes in Montreal was in greater vol- 
ume on the whole. In Quebee City gen- 
eral improvement was reported. The 
St. Hyacinthe factories also were more 
fully employed. The production of har- 
ness and saddlery in Montreal employ- 
ed rather larger working forces than In 
the preceding month. In Ontario the 
tendeney was downward although some 
districts showed improvement. Tanner- 
ies at Toronto and Kitchener were 
busier but at London, Newmarket and 
Oshawa reductions in personnel were 
registered. Boot and shoe concerns at 
London and Toronto reported inereased 
activity. On the other hand, contrac- 
tions in employment were reported at 
talt, Perth, Hamilton, Tilsonburg and 
Aurora. 


LEATHER 
PRopHCcTS 


Very little change in employment was 
reported by concerns manufacturing 
rubber products during 
March. Footwear | fac- 
tories at Granby, Que., 
were rather busier on 
the whole. At Montreal and St. Jerome 
no change in the situation was indicat- 
ed. Tire works at Montreal were con- 
siderably less active than in February; 
the production of rubber and elastie 
eoods in the same centre also declined. 
Footwear plants at Guelph, Merritton 
and Kitchener recorded smaller \rork- 
ing forees than during the preceding 
month. Manufacturers of rubber tires 
at Toronto, Guelph and Kitchener 
were decidedly busier, especially in the 
rst named city. The production of rub- 
ber and elastie goods at Toronto show- 
ed a considerable contraction, although 
some firms reported a more favourable 
situation in February. At Bowman- 
ville inereased activity was indicated 
also. 


RUBBER 
Propwucts 
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Further improvement was reported 
by manufacturers of lumber products 
during March, seasonal 


LUMBER activity im sawmills 
PRODHCTS continuing to cause 

large increases In em- 
ployment. In the province of Quebec 


additions to staffs were general. The 
sawmills at St. Pacéme, Sayabee and 
Breakeyville reported more employ- 
ment than in February. Planing and 
moulding mills at Montreal, Port Etche- 
min and Quebec city also showed im- 
provement. The production of house- 
hold furniture at Beauharnois and Coa- 
ticook was in slightly greater volume 
than for several months and factories 
producing school and office furniture 
at Cowansville also were busier. Wood- 
en ship building and repairing plants 
at Sorel and Levis employed larger 
working forces than for several months, 
although their staffs were still below 
normal. Match factories at Hull were 
decidedly busier. The production of 
eork goods at Montreal absorbed larger 
working forces. In Ontario also the 
tendeney was favourable. Sawmills at 
' Arnprior, Fort Frances, Rockland and 
Keewatin increased their staffs during 
the month, although the changes were 
not pronounced. The production of 
shooks and boxes at Pembroke showed 
again. Refrigerator factories in Brant- 
ford were somewhat busier. Office 
furniture manufacturers at Newmarket 
reported a minor decline in activity and 
household furniture plants at Stratford 
were slacker. The production of bil- 
liard tables and materials at Toronto 
eased off slightly. Carriage and wagon 
factories at Chatham and Orilha re- 
ported larger working forces than for 
several months. Washing machine and 
wringer plants at London were not as 
busy as in February. In Manitoba the 
sawmills at The Pas reported increased 
activity. British Columbia lumber 
manufacturers also showed improve- 
ment. The sawmills at Chemainus, 
Fraser Mills, Golden and Vancouver 
reported considerable expansion. At 
Wardner ,on the other hand, employ- 
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ment in the sawmills declined. Prac- 
tically no change in the situation was 
reported by manufacturers of musical 
instruments during March, minor in- 
creases and decreases in staffs offsetting 
each other. Voice reproducing machine 
factories at Montreal registered reduc- 
tions in activity. Piano and organ fac- 
tories at St. Hyacinthe also afforded 
less employment than in February. In 
Ontario the piano industry absorbed 
few workers at Toronto, while there 
were minor additions to staff at Guelph 
and Goderich. Voice reproducing in- 
strument plants at Toronto reported ap 
proximately the same staffs as in Feb- 
ruary. 4 


Considerable increases in activity 
were reported by pulp and paper manu- 


facturers during the 
PuLP AND month under review. 
PAPER In New Brunswick 
PRODUCTS rather small increases 


in employment were re- 
ported at Chatham and St.John, but at 
Bathurst reductions in payroll occur- 
red. The situation as indicated by paper 
manufacturers at Liverpool and Mur- 
ray, N.S., remained practically the same 
as in February, there being small addi- 
tions to staffs only. In Quebec the pulp 
and paper industry was considerably 
more active. Large additions to staffs 
were reported in paper mills at Hull 
and Kenogami, while gains on a smal- 
ler scale occurred at Chandler, Chicou» 
timi, East Angus and La Tuque. On the 
other hand, at Windsor Mills, Donacona 
and Cap Magdeleine slightly reduced 
activity was registered. Firms at Sha- 
winigan Falls, Three Rivers and Bagot- 
ville recorded no change in the situa- 
tion as compared with the preceding 
month. Conditions in Ontario showed 
some improvement on the whole. The 
paper mills at Cornwall, Ottawa and 
Sault Ste. Marie reported practically 
the same staffs as in February. At Iro- 
quois Falls, Thorold, Sturgeon Falls 
and Smooth Rock Falls considerable in- 
creases in activity were registered. 
Firms at Espanola and Hawkesbury on 
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the other hand, reported rather smaller 
working forces than in the previous 
month. Publishing houses in Toronto 
showed a minor increase in personnel. 
Printing plants in Winnipeg, Man., re- 
gistered very little change on the whole, 
slight increases offsetting minor de- 
clines. At Regina and Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Edmonton anc Calgary, 
Alta., employment in printing estab- 
lishments also remained on the Feb- 
ruary level. In British Columbia the 
situation on the whole was less favour- 
able. The production of pulp and paper 
at Ocean Falls declined largely. At 
Powell River, however, fair sized addli- 
tions to staffs were made. The mills at 
Port Alice employed practically the 
same working force as in the preceding 
month. The printing tradeg in Van- 
ecouver and Victoria were rather dull. 


Employment in the textile indus- 
tries during March was in greater vo- 
lume than in the pre- 
ceding month. In Nova 
Scotia slightly increas- 
ed activity was report- 
ed by cotton manufacturers at Yar- 
mouth and by hosiery and knitting 
plants at Truro. Increased activity 
was reported in the production of cot- 
ton, cloth and yarn at Marysville, N.B. 
At Milltown, however, reductions in 
personnel were reported by cotton ma- 
nufacturers, while at St. John the situa- 
tion remained practically stationary. 
Firms in the province of Quebee were 
sightly busier on the whole, although 
in some cases reductions in employment 
were reported. Cotton mills at Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, Magog, and Mont- 
morency Falls, registered increased 
activity, but at Sherbrooke and Valley- 
field contractions in employment oc- 
eurred. In Montreal the production of 
men’s clothing was in greater volume 
than in Iebruary and women’s gar- 
ment factories also were busier. Men’s 
furnishing plants at Montreal and St. 
John reported minor reductions in per- 
sonnel. Corset manufacturing in Que- 
bee city also declined to some extent. 


TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 
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Manufacturers of thread at Montreal 
and St. John’s on the whole reported 
larger payrolls than for several months, 
although in the former city there way 
less activity in one or two factories. 
The silk mills at Sherbrooke were bu- 
sier and a nominal increase in employ- 
ment was recorded in woollen mills in 
the same city. The production of hosie- 
ry and knitted goods at St. Hyacinthe 
eased off slightly. Felt goods manufac- 
turers at Lachute Mills maintained the 
Same staifs as in February. Textile 
firms in Ontario also reported increased 
activity on a moderate scale. Women’s 
garment factories in Toronto on the 
whole reported smaller payrolls than 
during the preceding month, although 
in some Cases increased operations were 
indicated. The production of men’s 
clothing in the same city showed ex- 
pansion, but at Hamilton and London 
there were reductions in staff. Hosiery 
and knitting mills in Toronto afforded 
practically the same volume of employ- 
ment as during February, increases in 
some establishments offsetting declines 
in others. At Hamilton some improve- 
ment was reported on the whole, al- 
though local fluctuations also were re- 
corded. Knitting mills at Brantford, 
Galt, Woodstock and Paris reported 
minor increases in activity while at 
Dunnville there was a slight contrac- 
ticn. The production of men’s furnish- 
ings at Toronto, Kitchener and Walker- 
ville was greater than in February, es- 
pecially in the two centres first named. 
Woollen yarn and cloth manufacturers 
at Toronto, Almonte, Hespeler and 
Preston were busier, while at Peter- 
boro there was a falling-off in employ- 
ment. Factories turning out cotton 
yarn and cloth at Hamilton, Welland 
and Cornwall reported larger payrolls 
than for several months. The cordage 
factories at Brantford maintained their 
usual level of employment, but at Wel- 
land the number of persons employed in 
this industry declined. Wool carding 
and pulling plants at Carleton Place re- 
gistered increased activity. Practical- 
ly no change in the employment afford- 
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ed by manufacturers of silk goods oc- 
eurred at Brantford and St. Catharines. 
The production of felt goods at Kitche- 
ner also remained on the February 
level. Hosiery and knitting mills at 
St. Thomas, St. Catharines, Perth and 
Carleton Place reported almost the 
same sized working forces as in the 
preceding month. Men’s clothing fac- 
tories at Toronto were scmewhat busier, 
and at Hamilton nominal additions to 
staff were recorded. Bedding factories 
in Toronto were slightly slacker than 
in Hebruary. 


Employment in the oil refineries in 
Montreal remained on the usual level. 
| At Sarnia, Ont., there 
was a considerable re- 
duction in activity. The 
refinery at Dartmouth, 
N.S., also reported some curtailment in 
operations, while at Ioco, B.C., employ- 
ment remained steady. The produc 
tion of oxygen and acetylene gases at 
Welland, Ont., employed approximate- 
ly the same staffs as in February. 
Gyanamid factories at Niagara Falls. 
Ont., were considerably busier. The pro- 
duction of gas in the same city showed a 
minor increase. 


MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 


Considerable recovery from losses re- 
ported earlier in the winter occurred in 
this group during the 
month under review. 
Glass factories in Mon- 
treal were decidedly 
more active. There was, 
however, a decline in employment in 
the production of cement in the same 
city. In Ontario the situation was con- 
siderably more favourable, the glass in- 
dustry especially showing marked im- 
provement. The glass plants at Hamil- 
ton and Wallaceburg, in particular, 
were very much busier. In Toronto, 
however, employment in glass factories 
remained on the February level. In 
ereased activity was also indicated in 
cement plants at Belleville and Port 
Colborne. 


CuAY, GuAss 
AND STONE 
PRopvucTsS 
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The production of explosives in Mon- 
treal and cf ammunition at Browns- 
burg, Que., employed 
approximately the same 
staffs as in February. 
Employment in paint and varnish fac- 
tories in the former centre remained 
steady. Soap production in Toronto 
experienced a decided falling-off. The 
number of persons employed in the ma- 
nufacture of drugs and medicinal pre- 
parations at Walkerville, Ont., was 
practically the same as in the preced- 
ing month. 


CHEMICALS 


This group as a whole showed some 
expansion, which partly indicated re- 


action from earlier 
JLECTRICAL losses in employment. 
APPARATUS Electrical appliance 
factories in Montreal 


were busier than for several months. In’ 


Ontario improvement was reported 
also, especially at Hamilton, Stratford, 
St. Catharines and Toronto. 


Employment in electric current 
plants during March ‘was in greater 
volume than during the 
preceding month. Slight 
improvement was re- 
ported in Montreal, 
while in Quebec city the usual level of 
employment was maintained. Toronto 
power plants employed larger working 
forees. In Winnipeg the situation re- 
mained stationary and in Vancouver in- 
ereased activity was indicated. 


HKLECTRIC 
CURRENT 


There was a minor decline in employ- 
ment in broom and brush factories in 
St. John, N.B. In On- 
MISCELLANEOUS tario, however, this in- 
PRopucts dustry showed slight 
improvement, especial- 

ly at Port Elgin, Hamilton and Toron- 


to. There was practically no change in- 


the employment afforded in window 
shade works at Lachine, Que. The pro- 
duction of roofing materials at Mon- 
treal showed an increase, as did also 
that of surgical supplies in the same 
eity. Photographie apparatus plants 


— 
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in Toronto engaged larger working 
forces than for several months. Manu- 
facturers of plumbers’ supplies in Lon- 
don employed slightly fewer people 
than in February. 


Construction. 


Employment on railroad construction 
and maintenance, as reported by the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, and 
Canadian National Railways, declined 
during March. The Canadian Pacifie 
showed a minor increase in staff, but 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Na- 
tional registered reduced activity. Of 
the net decline of 1,600 persons, over 


. 1,500 men were released by the latter 


system, and the Grand Trunk let out 
approximately 100 employees. 


The value of the building permits is- 
sued in 56 cities during February to- 
talled $4,216,463 as compared with 
$2.933,035 in the preceding month and 
with $3,255,885 in February of last 
year. Alberta and British Columbia re- 
ported less anticipated building than in 
the preceding month, but in all other 
provinces there were increases. During 
March early spring activity was noted 
in the employment afforded by build- 
ing contractors. In Nova Scotia, how- 
ever, the tendency continued down- 
ward, firms at Halifax, in particular, 
reporting further reductions in staif. 
At St. John, N.B., the building trades 
were somewhat slacker than in Feb- 
ruary. Very little change in the situa- 
tion was indicated by building contrac- 
tors in the Province of Quebec. Many 
firms in Montreal, reported reduced ac- 
tivity, but other concerns registered 
larger payrolls. There was a decrease 
in the volume of employment afforded 
by contractors at Sherbrooke. In On- 
tario the movemert on the whole was 
rather favourable. Increased activity 
was indicated by a considerable num- 
ber of Toronto employers. At Hamil- 
ton and Windsor etaffs remained prac- 
tically stationary. In London, New 
Liskeard, Walkerville and Fort Wil- 
liam slight improvement was noted. The 


‘approximately 500 persons 
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construction of public highways in Op- 
tario also afforded more. employment. 
Firms in Winnipeg and other western 
cities reported no change in the situa- 
tlon as compared with the preceding 
month. 


Transportation. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways during March 
amounted to $9,956,693 as compared 
with $7,471,399 in February. Informa- 
tion respecting the month of February, 
which was not available for insertion 
in the March issue of the Lanour Ga- 
ZETTE, Shows that the gross earnings of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway during 
February were $11,303,693 as compared 
with $11,337,975 in January and with 
$12,768,987 in February of last year. 
The volume of employment afforded by 
the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National Railways m opera- 
tion showed some improvement during 
March. These departments which in- 
cluded general offices, trainmen, engine 
crews, Station employees, sleeping, par- 
lour and dining car employees, added 
to their 
stafts during the month, the increases 
being of a general nature. The Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways both increased their payrolls 
by over 100 persons, while the Grand 
Trunk Railway enlarged its working 
force by approximately 800 employees. 
Very little change in the situation was 
reported by local transportation com- 
panies during March. In Montreal 
rather less activity was indicated and in 
Quebee city the usual level of employ- 
ment was maintained. Rather small in- 
ereases in staffs were reported by the 
street and electric railway companies at 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa and Toron- 
to. In Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancou- 
ver also the situation showed slight im- 
provement. 


Trade. 


A more favourable movement than 
has been evidenced for several months 
was reported by retail shops during 
March. Montreal firms, on the whole, 
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were slightly busier. In Toronto sales 
forces were somewhat smaller, but in 
Ottawa there was a minor increase in 
activity. The trend of employment in 
retail trade in Regina was upward, but 
in Calgary, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
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Victoria there were contractions in em- 
ployment. 


Employment in wholesale trade con- 
tinued to decline slightly, although in 
some centres, notably Montreal, nominal 
limproveinent was reported. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the Mcnth of March, with Texts of Boards’ Reports 


URING the month of March the De- 

partment received reports from two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company, Hamilton, and 
certain of its employees, being linemen, 
eroundmen, ete., members of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, and (2) 
the Dominion Power and Transmission 
Company and the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company, respectively, and 
various classes of employees, members 
of Local 700, International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers, and 
Divisions 107 and 876, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 


way Employees of America. Three ap- 
plications were received for the estab- 
lishment of Boards. 


Applications Received 


During the month of March applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Coneiliation and Investigation were re- 
ceived as follows: 


(1) From the employees of various 
eoal operators in Southern Alberta 
and British Columbia. The em- 
ployees were members of District 
18, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and the employers members of the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. Provision was made, however, 
with the various parties concerned, 
that, if satisfactory to the Board which 


might be established to deal with this 


dispute, employers who were non-mem- 


bers of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association might be included in 
the investigation before the Board. A 
Board was established composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. E. Knowles, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister In the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. R. G. Drinnan, Edmonton, and 
H. Ostlund, K.C., Lethbridge, nominees 
of the employers and employees res- 
pectively. Mr. W. F. MeNeill, Calgary, 
was first nominated by the employers, 
but later resigned, and Mr. Drinnan 
was appointed in his stead. 


(2) From the employees of members 
of the Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries, Ottawa 
Branch, the employees being members 
of Local No. 428, International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
bourers’ Union of America. A Board 
was established composed as follows: 
Mr. D’Arcy Scott, Ottawa, chairman, 
and Messrs. G. A. Crain and Martin 
Ryan, Ottawa, nominees of the em- 
ployers and employees respectively. 

(3) From the employees of the Otta- 
wa Electric Railway Company, being. 
members of Division No. 279, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. This 
application which was received at the 
close of the month, was under consider- 
ation. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany, Hamilton, and certain of its employees, being linemen, groundmen, 


etc. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company, Hamilton, and cer- 
tain of its employees, being linemen, 
geroundmen, etc., members of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union. The 
Board was composed of Messrs. J. M. 
Godfrey, F. H. McGuigan and J. G. 
O’Donoghue, Mr. Godfrey being chair- 
man. The report of the Board was un- 
animous and was accompanied by a 
memorandum of agreement signed by 
representatives of both parties to the 
dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company 
(employer) and certain of its em- 
ployees, being linemen, ground- 
men, ete., members of The Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, Ha- 
milton branch, Hamilton, Ontario, 
(employees). 


Toronto, April 3rd, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Sir, | 

The Board first met for organization 
and consultation at Toronto on Feb- 
ruary 28th. The various other sessions 
of the Board were held at the city of 
Hamilton and the city of Toronto. The 
employees were represented by J. T. 


Gunn, A. Wildy, R. Forsythe and V. 
Baker. The employers were represent- 
ed by E. P. Coleman, W. G. Angus and 
George E. Weller. 


The employees applied for an in- 
erease of four cents per hour and the 
company had already put into effect a 
reduction of the wages amounting to 
twelve and one-half per cent. 


During the several hearings, at the 
suggestion of the Board, the parties 
conferred together for the purpose of 
effecting a settlement. The Board is 
pleased to report that as a result of 
these conferences a settlement was 
agreed upon by the parties. 


The settlement is in the terms of the 
memorandum annexed hereto. 


(Sed.) Jno. M. Goprrey, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) F. H. McGuiaan, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) J. G. O’DoNnoGHuE, 
Member of the Board. 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN DOMI- 


NION POWER AND TRANSMISSION Co.. AND 
CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES BEING 
MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN ELEC- 
TRICAL TRADT™S UNION, HAMIL- 

TON BRANCH 


Wages and conditions in effect prior to 
February 15th, 1922, to continue in force for 
a further period of six months from March 
Ist, 1922, and thereafter subject to thirty 
days’ notice from either party, this to be | 
retroactive from February 15th, 1922. 


(Sgd.) Ewor. P. COLEMAN, 
(Sgd.) James T. GUNN. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany and the Hamilton Street Railway Company and various classes of 
their employees, being street railway workers and steam and operating en- 


gineers, etc. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company and the Hamilton 
Street Railway Company and various 
classes of their employees, being street 
railway workers and steam and oper- 
ating engineers, ete., members of Local 
700, International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, and Divisions 107 
and 876, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. The Board was composed 
as follows: 


Messrs. J. M. Godfrey, K.C., F. H. Me- 
euigan and Fred Bancroft, Mr. Godfrey 
being chairman. The report was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Bancroft and 
contained recommendations concerning 
settlement of the dispute. Mr. McGui- 
gan did not concur in these findings and 
presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of dif- 
ferences between The Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company 
and Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany and other subsidiary Com- 
panies of The Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company, respective- 
ly, and various classes of Em- 
ployees, members of Local 700, In- 
ternational Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, and Divi- 
sions 107 and 876, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America: 


Toronto, March 31st, 1922. 


To the Honourable James E. Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir: 
The Board first met for organization 
and consultation at Toronto on March 
2nd, and public sessions were held in 


Hamilton to hear the parties to the dis- 
pute on March 38rd, 10th, llth, 15th and 
17th. Several private sessions of the 
Board were also held in as City of To- 
ronto. 


The employees were represented as 
follows: Division 876, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electrie Rail- 
way Employees of America, Edgar 
Vansickle, John Kipling, William Gib- 
son, Frank Cutler, Vernon Bray, Char- 
les Smith and Magnus Sinelair. In- 
ternational Union of Steam and Oper- 
ating Engineers, Local 700: H. A. Long- 
fellow, H. S. Mitchell, ‘James Blunt, 
James Smith, A. Keller and A. Ander- 
son. The Hamilton Street Railway em- . 
ployees, including shopmen, (em- 
ployees of the Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company) being Division 
107 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America—Magnus Sinclair, James 
Melllwraith, William Perrin, David 
Turnbull, A. T. Rees, W. Allen, J. Wal- 
ker and J. Ritchie. 


The employers were represented by 
KE. P. Coleman, W. G. Angus and George 
EK. Waller. 


The Dominion Power and Transmis- 
sion Company is a holding company 
owning and controlling the following 
operating companies: The Hamilton 
Cataract Power Light and Traction 
Company, The Hamilton Electrie Light 
and Power Company, The Dundas 
Electric Company, The Lincoln Electric 
Light and Power Company, The Wel- 
land Electrical Company, The Western 
Counties Electric Company, The Hamil- 
ton: Terminal Company, The Hamilton 
Street Railway, The Hamilton Radial 
Electric Company, The Lincoln Electric 
by and Beamsville Electric Railway, 
Brantford and Hamilton Electric Rail- 
way. 
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As the parties to this dispute are 


- employed by these various companies it: 


would seem impossible to deal with this 
matter other than as a dispute between 
The Dominion Power and Transmission 
Company and its employees. 

The dispute has to do almost entirely 
with the question of wages. There were 
some minor matters involved which Mr. 
Coleman, the General Manager, ex- 
pressed his willingness to adjust. The 
employees applied for an increase of 
ten per cent (10%) and the company 
has put into effect a decrease of from 
12% to 18144%. During the several 
hearings, at the suggestion of the 
Board, the parties conferred together 
for the purpose of effecting a settle- 


ment. As a result of these conferences : 


the employees abandoned their de- 
mands for increases and the company 
offered to reduce to a certain extent the 
decreases already in force. The gap, 
however, between the parties was too 
ereat to be bridged by further com- 
promise, and as a result the Board has 
with reeret to report their failure to 
settle the dispute by conciliation. 


In support of the reduction in wages 
Mr. Coleman presented the position of 
the company as follows: That the in- 
crease of wages in May, 1920, had been 
made to meet the then high cost of liv- 
ing which had reached its peak in July, 
1920, and had since been rapidly reced- 
ing. That the index figure of the cost of 
living in May, 1920, was $26.44, and 
that this had now fallen to $21.52, or a 
decrease of approximately 20 per cent. 
That the cost of living was now reduced 
to what it was in 1919 and that the 
wages should consequently be paid on 
the same seale as 1919. He further 
stated that the reduction was necessary 
to relieve the company from the present 
serious economic pressure and was es- 
sential to the economic safety of the 
eompany. That as good business prac- 
tice the company should set aside 20 
per cent of its gross earnings as a fund 
for maintenance and renewals. That 
owing to the decrease of net earnings 
due to increased operating costs the 
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company had not been able to set aside 
an adequate amount for maintenance 
and renewals. That in addition. to 
earning sufficient to pay interest on the 
bonds, dividends on its preferred stock 
and an adequate amount for maintenan- 
ce and renewals, there should be a fur- 
ther substantial surplus to facilitate 
the necessary financing of the company. 
That this surplus should amount to at 
least $200,000. While Mr. Coleman 
stated that no dividend had been paid 
on common stock during the past two 
years, he did not urge that wages 
should be reduced so that these divi- 
dends could be paid. 


The contention of the employees was 
that they had never received adequate 
wages. That, even with the increases 
given, their wages had always been be- 
low the prevailing rate in similar in- 
dustries and were not sufficient to af- 
ford them that standard of living to 
which they and their families are en- 
titled. That it is just as vital to them 


ag it is to the company that their 


economic security should be maintain- 
ed. 

The Board has taken these various 
contentions under consideration and re- 
commends as a fair and equitable settle- 
ment of this dispute: 


1. That the scale of wages paid shall 
be on the scale set forth in Schedules 
1, 2,3 and 4 hereto annexed. 


2. That all other conditions, includ- 
ing rates of pay as to overtime, existing 
previous to the recent reduction be con- 
tinued. 


3. That where any employee is not 
mentioned in the above schedules he 
shall receive pay on the basis of not 
more than a 4 per cent reduction on the 
wages he received before the recent re- 
duction. 

4. That this award shall become ef- 
fective on the 5th of April, 1922, and 
shall continue for one year. 


In arriving at these conclusions the 
Board has practically given effeet to 
the argument presented by Mr. Coleman 
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and his colleagues, and which has been 
summarized above. 


To set aside 20 per cent of the gross 
income for maintenance and renewals 
based on the earnings of 1921 would re- 
quire a sum of $751,789. Last year 
there was spent for maintenance and 
renewals $682,999. In order therefore 
to have kept this fund up to the require- 
ment of 20 per cent of gross income 
there should have been placed to the 
eredit of this fund a further sum of 
$68,790. The statement of the company 
for 1921 shows, however, that its sur- 
plus after paying dividends on pre- 
ferred stock and all other charges had 
increased over 1920 by $181,167. It is 
evident, therefore, that in 1921 the com- 
pany could have set aside the entire 
amount required for maintenance and 
renewals and still have a surplus of 
$62,317. 


It is obvious, however, that the com- 
pany will be in a much stronger finan- 
cial position in 1922 than 1921. They 
have recently had an increase in fares 
eranted by the Hamilton City Council 
and it has been estimated that this will 
give them increased’ earnings of 
$125,000 after deducting the increased 
percentages payable to the City. Last 
year United States exchange cost the 
eompany $59,185. This year there 
should be a saving on this item of at 
least $35,000. The saving to the com- 
pany by the recommended scale of 
wages is estimated at $35,000. 


The surplus of the company for 1922 
should therefore be: 


Estimated spirplus based on _ busi- 
ORG ote Beas ate ¢ aes ee $ 
Additional revenue from increased 
fares on Hamilton Street Railway 125,000 


62,317 


Saving’ on HXCHANGO rn vis.cvae caret es 35,000 

Saving by recommended reduction 
OLE WA TOS ie. a liwccaaier edema saa sis ets 8 35,000 
$257,317 


In view of this statement the com- 
pany could not be justified in insisting 
on a further reduction of wages than 
that recommended in this report which 
would undoubtedly bring them below 
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the prevailing rate. It would also seem 
from the above that the company will 
probably be able to pay a dividend on 
its common stock which will give the 
shareholders a reasonable return on its 
actual market value which we are in- 
formed is $22 a share. 


Mr. Coleman also stated that in his 
judgment there would be a substantial 
decrease this year in the business of the 
Hamilton Street Railway. This of 
course 1s an uncertain factor which may 
or may not affect the position of the 
company. As against this, however, it 
was admitted that there should be a 
substantial saving to the company by 
reason of the falling prices of materials 
and supplies. 


The first duty of the Board was to 
endeavour to effect a settlement by con- 
ciliation—failing that it was their duty 
to agree upon a report which should be 
accepted by reasonable men. Agree- 
ment could only be reached by ap- 
proaching the question in a spirit of 
compromise. It is earnestly hoped that 
the parties to this dispute will invoke 
this same spirit of compromise when 
making their final decision as between 
peace and war. 


Industrial war always means sub- 
stantial loss to both the parties no mat- 
ter what the final result may be. 


A further matter which has to be con- 
sidered by the Board is the reduction 
in wages put into effect by the company 
after a Board of Conciliation had been 
applied for but before the Board had 
dealt with the matter. The company 
save thirty days’ notice of reduction 
in wages to take effect on the 16th day 
of February and the Ist day of March. 
Before the time had expired under this 
notice applications had been made by 
the employees for a Board of Concilia- 
tion to deal with the dispute. Com- 
plaint in writing had also been made to 
the company by the employees that the 


action of the company was in contra- 


vention of Section 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 
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The gection. referred to is as follows: 


‘“Section 57. Employers and employees 
shall give at least thirty days’ notice of 
an intended change affecting the. condi- 
tions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours; and in the event of such 
intended change resulting in a dispute, 
until the dispute has been finally dealt 
with by a Board and a copy of its report 
has been delivered through the Registrar 
to both parties affected, neither of these 
parties shall alter the conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, 
or on account of the dispute do or be 
concerned in doing, directly or indirectly, 
anything in the nature of a lock-out or 
strike, or a suspension or discontinuance 
of employment or work, but the relation- 
ship of employer and employees shall con- 
tinue uninterrupted by the dispute.” 


The company, however, refused to re- 
cede from its position and the matter 
was referred to the Minister of Labour. 
The Minister wrote the company point- 
ing out that its action seemed to be in 
violation of Section 57. The company. 
in reply to the Minister, stated that they 
were acting on legal advice and that 
there had been no violation of the law. 


When the Board convened the com- 
pany was asked to give its reasons for 
what seemed to be a violation of the 
express terms of Section 57. Mr. Cole- 
man stated that the matter had been 
submitted to their solicitors who ad- 
vised they were acting within their 
rights under the authority of a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal of Nova 
Scotia in the action of United Mine 
Workers against the Dominion Coal Co. 
The Board has given consideration to 
this decision and are of the opinion 
that the two cases are distinguishable. 
It is to be regretted that the company, 
even if justified by judicial authority 
should have violated the spirit of this 
enactment which is for the protection, 
not only of the employee, but also of the 
employer. 

It is important in industrial disputes 
that the status quo should be preserved 
until both parties have had the fullest 
opportunity of presenting their case. 


Having this view the Board recom- 
mends that the scale of wages before 
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the reduction should be paid until April 
oth, which we understand is the next 
pay-day. The employees should there-. 
fore be reimbursed in respect of these 
reductions. 


Mr. McGuigan does not concur in this 
report. 


(Sed.) Jno. M. Goprrey, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) Frep. BAncrort, 
Member of the Board. 
SCHEDULE IT. 
SUBSTATIONS 
SUB. A. 
CREOLE AO DOTA TON tok ake ale he leks $132.50 
Seconds Operator... 1. St hae. 127.20 
PRAT Operacorl ay Ras sc ee vite 121.50 
Assistant—third year ......... 115.20 
Y Second year ...s..+. 109.50 
ne HPSt VOAT sh ©. < ses 103.70 
DALTON Sree ee SEA. en Re rae ee 92.15 
SUB. B 
Opera torsias: hatte, atin fei ate a 121.50 
SUB. C. 
Oper alors a ccacas aie eles es 121.50 
Assistants—same as SUB. A. 
SUB. J. 
ODOTA LORS pista ils oie 48 tia ausanueriate 121.50 
SUB. K. 
OpOLalOrs ©.c doy ts tamuaide = tee + ss 121.50 
SUB. S. 
OpCTATONS Ti5\f 2 Gal ureters oes 121.50 
Relleft Operators) is. 1hs 08 sere te 127.20 
TERMINAL STATION. 
Engineers’. <..554. Senet e eee eens 120.00 
SUBSTATIONS D. & E. (B. & H.) 
Operatorsinic ii eritel pate oe «ieee 121.50 
SUB. F. (West Co.) 
OD EFALONS. vs 0 age o omg athetttialct, oe 121.50 
SUBS. H. & I. (H. G. & B.) 
ODevALOPE As a naen aa dee ooo ess 121.50 
ST. CATHARINES. 
Operators! Ales Val cee eee ela 121.50 
POWER HOUSE AND 
SUB-STATION MAINTENANCE. 
Foreman, Per hour ««.0¢..06+0- 72¢ 
Fourth year, ber Bour. 158 "5'.5. .66%%4e 
Thisdsyeat, Per hour necal ae ace STI26 
First and Second years ........ .46¢ 
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SCHEDULE II. 
DeCow Falls. 


Operators in Charge .......... $149.00 
Leth Wes man' | caps!s’s aioe tees see 126.00 
POR COM CWE 71, Foca) ie ater eit @ Cela Nene eae 115.20 
Third AS SNe Ry (RADA 103.70 
Relietempan. syrch odrads aeaney tvs: 137.50 
MLachinisE, per Our 2 cin, seine. wlae 
wilectrician per Nour. 0 we we fac 
East End Plant. 

SD ODE ALOT scchil: 5, ahi Buk allan, $132.50 
2nd RN ices, tA, We eset Ns 126.50 
3rd Acer aR NES BSN a HAN 2g NaN 121.00 
Third Year Asst. PARE sig ort 115.20 
Second ‘‘ i digit bh a igi i Ae ee 109.50 
Hirst is" a SERN Boake a" 103.70 
Hlectrician, per hour 2... .2.... Tbe 
Helief Operator: |... ceiskt spay 129.50 
Ciel GUNG IN Oer see ee. eS $200.00 
Ist Tea ae RNS ts ME RRND Ak 163.20 
2nd C4 cae 2 aay Medley Betis iy 149.75 
3rd sa ARS ection aso isuL tod 134.40 
PLE DICT 2s i SOM RPNEs cn on te 121.00 
DLOR ODE ue aly pee mea ene 109.50 
Loco. Crane Engineer, per hour. .77¢ 

Elevator man, per hour......... 62%%4¢ 
Ist C. Repair man, per hour.... 72¢ 

2nd C. Repair man, per hour.... 57%e 
Helien  eugieeer si. erawaks. Bi ate 156.50 
Second relief imam os facie): Yee 127.70 


SCHEDULE III. 
HAMILTON STREET RAILWAY AND RADIAL LINES 


Wages of Motormen and Conductors and 


Despatchers. 
First year service per hour.... 38l4e 
MeCOnNd. Veat cow.) ys ana. 43¢ 
hind veary Fee: ih. es 50¢ 
Dextre LOL SUNGA VS < aie ls eae 7e 
Despatchers, par Month ie, Ae. $150.00 
SCHEDULE IV. 
W AGES—-SHOPMEN 
Ma ea imisto j8. 0) gave a G8, ge Veena 55¢ 
BiAchinists WElpers jai ./cis insocus Sea 4616¢ 
Late YON Ace Net Tb; pee RP Ra Mee me May CR peat RN 54¢ 
rib; Helpers yet. uns eae at ae 4614¢ 
EAI GOL Bl ek a bons aces sind a Now el ahr MET 4614¢ 
COVIGRL ORS craig isitns iia relat we euekiete ean ota s d5¢ 
PA OME DA pd ol ow ont ith Veh ede Soe ate eRe 4914¢ 
or BH SCIASS so bwicvirssacercee Meee e 45e 
Gone rOMer.mieg uss wie ea ones oan dare i ae 4914¢ 
ORT PIGCETR aces: mythos oman sate ake 4616¢ 
eS oh and CLASS taemient ie ae 4le 
poe CLO ANOTS' or. a. ome ote, 44e 
A we 2nd. GlOSe was, we uiien Aes 40e 
rote mero Flo et! cate wae ete 46%4e 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of dif- 
ferences between The Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company, 
Hamilton Street Railway Company, 
and other subsidiary companies of 
The Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company, respectively, and 
various classes of employees, mem- 
bers. of Local 700, International 
Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, and Divisions 107 and 
876, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electrical Employees of 
America. 


Toronto, April 3rd, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Careful consideration of the majority 
report in this case reveals a fair and 
comprehensive outline of procedure 
during the hearings of the Board, but 
the eon dirs arrived at by my col- 
leagues are not fully supported by 
facts, nor entirely in accord with exist- 
ing conditions. Their cheerful optint- 
ism regarding the prospective earnings 
of these companies in the near future 
is only possible by entirely ignoring the 
prevailing Dominion-wide industrial de- 
pression, and the established method of 
providing for a reasonable capital re- 
turn on investment,—that is, based on 
a fair value of the property. In this 
case it was shown in evidence that the 
property account of approximately 
$23,000,000 was based upon a careful 
survey and conservative appraisement 
made some fifteen years ago by com- 
petent representatives of the bond- 
holders, and that since then there has 
been added from time to time the 
amounts of money spent for additions 
and improvements, which at 5 per cent 
interest provides $1,380,000 as the net 
yearly return necessary to guard 
against impairment of the capital, to 
which should be added each year an 
adequate sum to cover depreciation, 
maintenance and renewals. 


Aprin, 1922 


Under ordinary conditions, if 20 per 
cent of the gross earnings were set 
aside, it would, no doubt, for a brief 
period, cover expenditure and main- 
tenanee and renewals, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary, under present inflated 
costs and depressed industrial condi- 
tions, to provide a safe margin above 
actual expenses. Years of experience 
in operating this class of properties 
have shown that at least 25 per cent of 
the gross earnings must be set aside for 
this purpose, and upon this basis the 
amount for the year 1921 would have 
been approximately $250,000, providing 
about 214 per cent on that portion of 
the company’s property subject to de- 
preciation, leaving a balance of about 
$10,000 for a sinking fund. 


The sum necessary for depreciation 
and reserve fund would require a capi- 
tal return of about $1,630,000; the an- 
nual statements of these companies for 
1921 show net earnings of $912,659.33 
from which must be deducted $59,185.62 
paid for exchange, leaving a balance of 
only $353,473.71, or approximately 
$777,000 less than the amount which 
‘should have been earned, necessary to 
maintain the stability of the invest- 
ments. Reference in the majority re- 
port regarding the expectation of im- 
proved financial conditions in 1922 is 
decidedly more optimistic than war- 
ranted by present conditions. The cost 
of exchange and materials has undoubt- 
edly decreased, and with them the earn- 
ings will no doubt continue to fall 
until, judging by the past, a bountiful 
crop next harvest seems assured. Under 
normal conditions the recent increase 
in street railway fares would doubtless 
have shown increased earnings of from 
ten to twelve per cent, but it was shown 
in evidence that earnings actually de- 
clined more than twelve per cent, or 
more than sufficient to absorb the ex- 
pected profits from increased fares. 


Although emphasizing prospective 
earnings, the majority report passes 
lightly over the vitally important rela- 
tions of wages to the present cost of 
living. The company contends that they 
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must have, and are justly entitled to, 
relief from the abnormally high wage 
scale which became effective early in 
1920, which was based on the then 
rapidly increasing high cost of living 
and the prevailing belief that living 
eosts would continue to increase; but, 
instead, the cost poak was reached early 
in July of that year, and continued 
thereafter to recede as rapidly as it had 
risen, as is clearly shown in attached 
blue print diagram. Figures recently 
published by the Department of Labour 
show practically the same level at 
present as during the year 1919, which 
would seem to fully justify the com- 
pany’s claim that wages should now be 
reduced to about the 1919 level. In 
support of this contention I would in- 
vite attention to the fact that the two 
nearest large cities, Toronto and Mon- 
treal, have maximum fare of seven 
eents, while Hamilton’s maximum fare 
is now five cents, or 40 per cent less 
than these two cities, who pay a higher 
rate for motormen and conductors. If 
the present wages were compared on a 
basis of the present fares, Montreal 
would be from 25 to 35 per cent below 
Hamilton, and Toronto 10 to 15 per cent 
below Hamilton. 


However, the problem of greatest im- 
portance at this time in this and similar 
disputes is to find the best and quickest 
route by which return to normal condi- 
tions can be assured as quickly as possi- 
ble. This, in my opinion, can soonest 
and only be accomplished by combined 
efforts of employers and employees to 
secure a gradual reduction in the cost 
of all necessaries of life and a corres- 
ponding reduction in the salaries and 
wages. This view is based on the un- 
derstanding that Canada has an indus- 
trial productive capacity 25 to 30 per 
cent in excess of its powers of consump- 
tion; therefore, so long as present pro- 
duction and other commodity costs con- 
tinue at the present abnormal level, it 
will be impossible to dispose of our sur- 
plus in foreign markets, as most of our 
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manufactures are also produced in 
Kurope at a very much lower cost and 
sold correspondingly cheaper. 


For these reasons, supported by facts 
and conditions as outlined, much to my 
regret [ am unable to agree with the 
recommendations of my colleagues. It 
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gives me pleasure, however, to say that 
the good-fellowship existing between 
the officers and employees as evidenced 
throughout the negotiations, was most 
gratifying. 


(Sed.) F. H. McGutiaan, 
Representing the Company. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1 


QEVEN new decisions of the Canadian 
~ Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. 
(Earlier decisions of the Board appear- 
ed in the Lasour GazettE for February 
on pages 183 to 185, and in previous is- 
sues). Case No. 116 has reference to 
payment of trainmen acting as conduc- 
tors on light engines on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Western Lines. Case 
No. 117 has reference to a disagreement 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and railway conductors 
and trainmen as to the application of 
certain articles in the schedule dealing 
with payment for initial terminal de- 
tention. Case No. 118 relates to a con- 
troversy between the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway and locomotive en- 
gvineers and firemen as to the applica- 
tion of rates of pay awarded by Sup- 
plement No. 15 to General Order N 

27. Case No. 119 deals with a contro- 
versy between the Esquimalt and Na- 
~naimo Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen as 
to the rate of pay on consolidated en- 
gines. Case No. 120 has reference to 
the claim of an engineer of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Western Lines, to 
payment for time while attending 
Court. Case No. 122 relates to a con- 
troversy between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Eastern Lines, and 
railroad telegraphers as to the responsi- 
bility of an agent for the theft of cash 
from his station. Case No. 123 has re- 
ference to a controversy with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Western Lines, as 
to the application of the Tentative 
Agreement to baggage and parcel room 


employees, other than clerks. No deci- 
sion had been rendered in Case No. 121. 


Case No. 116.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western Lines) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A difference existed between the offi- 
eers of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Western Lines, and the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors and. the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as 
to the proper interpretation of Article 
1, clause (n) of the schedule, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘Trainmen, acting as 
pilots, or trainmen acting as conduc- 
tors on engines running light, will re- 
ceive conductor’s pay at through 
freight rates and under through freight 
conditions.’’ The company contended 
that piloting when combined with other 
service should not be considered a 
separate performance in any case, and 
should be paid on basis of service per- 
formed, with, of course, the minimum 
day for the combined service. The em- 
ployees maintained that compensation 
for pilots or conductors on engines run- 
ning light should be paid for as a sepa- 
rate performance in all cases, except 
where this work is combined with dead- 
heading service. In the opinion of the 
Board neither of these contentions was 
justified, as the Agreement specifically 
provided that the service stated should 
be paid ‘‘at through freight rates and 
under through freight conditions.’’ It 
transpired during the hearing that the 
particular case on which the question 
at issue developed was one in which a 
trainman ran as conductor a distance of 
51 miles with a light engine going into 
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work service, the trainman also gomyg 
into work service as such. The com- 
pany paid for 51 miles as conductor, 
and for the balance of day as trainman 
in work service, claiming justification 
for so doing under the schedule agree- 
ment. It did not appear to the Board 
to be reasonable that a claim for twice 
as much pay for a trainman running 
with a light engine as for a conductor 
in charge of a train could be justified. 
On the other hand the Board did not 
find any provision in the schedule agree- 
ment under which a trainman acting 
as a conductor could properly be paid 
less than a minimum day for such ser- 
vice. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


Pay to trainmen acting as pilots, or train- 
men acting as conductors on engines running 
light may be combined with other service to 
the same extent that pay for trainmen paid 
under through freight conditions may be com- 
bined with other service. 


Case No. 117.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western Lines) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


There was a disagreement between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Western Lines, and railway conductors 
and trainmen as to the application of 
Article 4, clause (d) second and third 
paragraphs, and Article 15 of the sche- 
dule. These read as follows: 


Article 4, clause (d), paragraphs 2 and 
3:—‘Trainmen shall be paid initial terminal 
detention for all time required to be on duty 
prior to the time that train is ordered to 
leave, and also for all time held at the ter- 
minal until the train actually leaves the ter- 
minal. Excepting that trainmen required to 
be on duty fifteen minutes or less prior to the 
time train is ordered for, shall not be paid 
initial terminal detention for the first fifteen 
minutes after the time required to report for 
duty.’’ 

Article 15:—‘‘When freight crews are ecall- 
ed out for any service the full crew will be 
used, but may be split when required to run 
sections of passenger trains, except between 
Revelstoke and Field. Note.—It is agreed as 
an exception to the above that the Company 
will have the right to require a member of a 
crew in any service to bring engine from shop 
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track to train, and such trainman will be en- 
titled to initial terminal detention from the 
time he is required to report for duty until 
the train actually leaves the terminal and 
shall submit his own wages ticket from the 
time he reports for duty until his regular 
time with his crew commences.’’ 


The company declined to pay train- 
men for bringing the engine from shop 
track to train when called to report for 
duty fifteen minutes or less prior to the 
time set for the departure of the train, 
elaiming that this work was not in- 
eluded in the exception referred to in 
Article 4, clause (d). The employees 
contended that work in connection with 
the train was not initial terminal de- 
tention and that time occupied in bring- 
ing the engine from shop track to train 
should be paid for under the rule and 
as a matter of fact had been paid for, 
for several years. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 118.—The Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway (Vancouver Island) anl the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen., 


There was a disagreement between 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway on 
Vancouver Island, B.C., and its locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen as to the ap- 
plication of rates of pay awarded by 
Supplement No. 15 to General Order 
No. 27. This supplement was made ef- 
fective on January 1, 1919, and after 
reference to the Board an agreement 
was reached between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Western Lines, and 
locomotive engineers and firemen as to 
the application of this supplement in 
connection with Mountain and Valley 
differential rates. The men claimed 
that the management of the company 
had agreed, on December 3, 1918, to 
apply on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway the rates of pay, rules and du- 
ties applying on the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way on lines west of Revelstoke. They 
stated that the management had agreed 
to pay the Valley differential rates al- 
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lowing back time from January 1, 1919, 
but in doing so, they only applied the 
differential to a $5.60 rate instead of 
the rate of $5.68, which was the correct 
rate according to Supplement No. 15 
for the engines in dispute on the basis 
of the weight on drivers. 


The company contended that. up to 
very recently they had had limited 
power owing to the physical condition 
on the line. It had been the general 
practice, while adopting certain rates 
and regulations applied to Valley Ter- 
ritory of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
to pay a flat rate on all locomotives, as 
they claimed that there had been no 
negotiations or agreements with the 
engineers changing this method of pay- 
ment. The company had applied the 
different increases awarded during the 
past few years on the flat rate basis, 
and they alleged that at no time was 
any arrangement made that the rate 
should be paid in any other way. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


_That the rates payable under the applica- 
tion of Supplement No. 15 to General Order 
No. 27 should be the same as those effective 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, West of 
Revelstoke, based on weights on drivers. 


Case No. 119.—The Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway (Vancouver Island) and The Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, 


A controversy arose between the 
management of the Esquimalt and Na- 
naimo Railway, Vancouver Island, and 
its locomotive firemen as to the proper 
rates of pay on consolidated engines. 


The employees claimed that para- 
graph B of Article 9, Supplement No. 15 
to General Order No. 27 preserved the 
rate which had formerly prevailed on 
consolidated engines west of Revel- 
stoke on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
also the agreement reached December 
3, 1918, under which schedules in effect 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line west of Revelstoke should be ap- 
plied to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway. Therefore, under these rates 
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the firemen should receive in freight 
service $5.03 instead of $4.79 per hun- 
dred miles on oil burners. 


The company claimed that this was 8 
freak rate applied to consolidation e2n- 
vines on the Canadian Pacific and ver- 
petuated through some special arrange- — 


ment, and that there was ne justifica- 


tion for extending the unreasonable 
and unjustifiable rate on this class of. 
engine on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway. 


In the opinion of the Board it ap- 
peared that the provision of Supple- 
ment No. 15 referred to was for the pur- 
pose of preserving certain higher -rates 
if previously in effect. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as engines of the type mentioned 
were, not in use on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway until after the cf- 
fective date of Supplement 15, there 
was not any higher rate for these in 
effect on that railway to preserve. The 
Board held that the intent of the 
Agreement regarding the application 
of rates paid on the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway would be complied with if the 
same basic rates were paid in both 
eases, and did not necessarily involve 
the payment on one railway of an odd 
rate specially preserved on the other 
railways under a specific provision of 
Supplement 15. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The rate payable on the engines mentioned 
shall be based on the rate provided in Sup- 
plement 15 to General Order No. 27, for en- 
gines having the same weight on drivers. 


Case No. 120.—The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
(Western Lines), and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Western Lines, was sub- 
poenaed to give evidence on behalf of 
a plaintiff in a lawsuit against the rail- 
way for injuries which he had received. 
It was claimed by the men that this en- 
ovineer was liable to be subpoenaed on 
account of performing his duties in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the company’s service. It was there- 
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fore claimed that he should be paid for 
time lost and expenses in accordance 
with Article 11 of the Agreement. 


It was stated on behalf of the com- 
pany that when this action came on for 
trial the company’s representative 
asked for an enlargement, which was 
granted on the understanding that the 
company would pay the wages of the 
engineer of the train by which the 
plaintiff was injured for the days when 
this engineer was necessarily absent 
from his duties on account of the en- 
largement. The engineer was accord- 
ingly paid for four days for which he 
put in time slips. The case came up six 
days later and was concluded in a day. 
The Company claimed that any time 
lost by the engineer beyond the four 
days which had been paid for were due 
to his being subpoenaed by the plain- 
tiff and not because of any adjourn- 
ment, and it was submitted that there 
was no justification for this claim and 
that it was not a case in any way 
covered by Article 11 of the engineers’ 
schedule. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

On the evidence submitted, and with 
respect to the specific case referred to, the 


Board decides that the claim of the em- 
ployees is denied. 


Case No. 122.—Canadian National Railways 
(Eastern Lines) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


On the night of June 17, 1921, a rail- 
way station of the Canadian National 
Railways was broken into and railway 
eash to the amount of $23.51 was stolen 
besides $50 belonging to the Dominion 
Express Co. The agent of the company 
was compelled to make good this loss. 
The company contended that a rule in 
Circular No. 57 obliges the agent to 
carry railway cash on his person when 
leaving the office if no safe is supplied, 
and that this rule was not carried out. 
The employees contended that the in- 
sistance of payment under this rule was 
an injustice, and that the railway should 
suffer the loss when no proper safe is 
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provided for the protection of cash or 
other valuables. In presenting oral 
evidence, Circular No. 57 issued to 
agents and cashiers was produced by 
the railway. This is in part as fol- 
lows: 


(b) Agents having no safes must not al- 
low any money to remain in the cash drawer 
when they leave the office during the day, 
and at night, any cash, cheques, or cash 
vouchers, on hand must be taken home for 
safe keeping. 


Tt was also stated that some time 
prior to the loss the agent had stated 
in a letter to the Auditor of Traffic 
‘Sthat he would observe Cireular No. 57 
sharply in future.’’ 


By the decision of the Board, the 
elaim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 123.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Station Employees. 


In a controversy between certain 
classes of employees and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Western Lines, the 
parties failed to reach an agreement 
with regard to the application of the 
tentative agreement, and the matter was 
referred to the Board of Adjustment 
for decision, both parties agreeing to 
accept the decision of the Board as 
final. The difference was with regard 
to the following points: ‘‘(1) The ap- 
plication of the clause of the Tentative 
Agreement of July 16, 1921, (copy of 
which is attached) reading: “Baggage 
and parcel room employees (other than 
elerks).... $20.40,’ which is embodied 
in Article 4, Section 2, Decision 147, 
Docket 353 of the United States Rail- 
way Labor Board, to certain employees 
in these Departments. (2) The apph- 
cation of that part of the Tentative 
Agreement providing an 814 cent per 
hour reduction to common labourers, or 
of Section 9, Article 2 of Decision 147, 
Docket 353 of the United States Rail- 
way Labor Board, to certain employees 
in the Stores Department.’’ The com- 
pany contended that Section 4, Article 
2 of Decision 147, Docket 353 of the 
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United States Railway Labor Board, 
covers all baggage and parcel room em- 
ployees, other than clerks, that these 
employees were fully covered only by 
this section, that to agree to the em- 
ployees’ contention would mean the 
establishment of new differentials that 
had not heretofore existed, and that the 
duties of the employees concerned were 
not such that they regularly devoted 
fifty per cent or more of their time to 
clerical work, and consequently they 
could not be classed as clerks. With 
regard to the second point, the com- 
pany stated that on United States rail- 
roads stores employees were elassified 
as truckers and labourers, but similar 
employees on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were designated respectively 
storemen and truckers, the latter being 
equvalent to labourers on the United 
States railroads. It was claimed that 
Decision 147, Docket 353, Section 9, Ar- 
ticle 2, covered this class of labourers, 
whose duties were specifically describ- 
ed in an agreement, effective Septem- 
br 1, 1920, as general labouring work. 
The representatives of the stores em- 
ployees being conversant with the clas- 
sification had signed the agreement 
providing the 814 cent increase for the 
employees concerned. The company 
now desired to apply the decrease ap- 


plicable to the employees in the same 
classification. | 


The contention of the employees was 
that only the baggage porters at some 
of the larger stations were meant to 
have the $20.40 per month reduction 
provided for under Section 1, Article 2, 
Decision No. 147; that assistant bag- 
gage masters and other supervisory 
forces were provided for in Section 1, 
Article 2, Decision No. 147, and that 
checkers, recorders, delivery men, etce., 
were provided for under Section 2 of 
the same Article. With regard to the 
other point, the employees contended 
that the truckers in the mechanical 
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stores were included in the classes 
enumerated in Section 7, Article 2, De- 
cision No. 2, and were entitled to the 
increase provided under this section. 
In conformity with this contention, they 
claimed that the said truckers were 
covered by Section 7, Article 2, Deci- 
sion No. 147 and should have received 
the decrease therein provided for. 


In their general statement the Board 
declared that it was of the opinion 
‘‘that in connection with the reduction 
in rates of pay made effective July 16, 
1921, the intent of Decision No. 147 of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board 
should be applied, the decreased rates 
specified in this decision having been 
accepted by all classes of railway em- 
ployees in Canada.’’ tI was further 
stated by the Board that it was shown 
that the committee representing the em- 
ployees had by agreement accepted for 
truckers the rates of increases specified 
in Decision No. 2 of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board as for labourers. 
It was also shown that the general clas- 
sification of truckers had been adopted 


for some years under agreement for the 
employees concerned engaged in gene- 
ral labour work in and around the 
stores as well as those specifically en- 
gaged as ‘store-room’ truckers. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The claim of the employees ie denied 
subject to the conditions mentioned in the 
general statement. 


(2) Truckers in store-rooms and_ stock- 
rooms shall receive a decrease of 6 cents per 
hour from the rates in effect prior to July 
16, 1921, 


Other employees now classified as truckers 
should be reclassified as helpers, labourers, 
or otherwise, and shall receive a decrease of 
81% cents per hour from the rates in effect 
prior to July 16, 1921. 


This re-adjustment of classification and of 
rates shall be effective from the beginning of 
the next pay period, namely, April 1, 1922. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


NE strike, involving 18 workpeople 

was reported as having commenced 
during March. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
19 strikes, involving 2,309 workpeople 
and an estimated time loss of 58,943 
working days, as compared with 25 
strikes, involving 2,481 employees and 
63,590 working days in February, 1922; 
and 382 strikes, 3,468 workpeople and 
55,002 working days in March 1921. The 
time loss occasioned by the one new 
strike which began in March was 486 
working days, while a loss of 58,457 
working days is charged to the 18 strikes 
which commenced prior to March. Two 
of the strikes commencing prior to 


Disputes by 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 
summary is given of the more important 
strikes. 


BUILDING AND ConstrucTION.—In this 
group, the strike of sheet metal workers 
at Toronto remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. This strike was a 
part of the building trades strike which 
commenced on January 2. The other 
trades involved—plasterers and plaster- 
ers’ labourers—settled on February 13. 


PRINTING AND PusuisHine.—Hleven 
strikes, involving 1,775 employees, with 
an estimated time loss of 45,625 working 
days, represented the standing in this 
‘ group for the month. The printers who 
were on strike in Quebec resumed work 
on March 6 on the basis of the 48-hour 
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CANADA DURING MARCH, 1922 


March terminated during the month, 
leaving the following 17 strikes, affect- 
ing 2,159 workpeople on record on March 
31: sheet metal workers, Toronto; em- 
ployees of steel and coal companies, Syd- 
ney; gauge men, Sydney; compositors, 
Montreal; compositors, etc., Vancouver ; 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
Ottawa; printers, Montreal; 
Ottawa; printers, Toronto; 
printers, Winnipeg; printers, bookbin- 
ders, pressmen, ete., Halifax; typeset- 
ters, pressmen and bookbinders, Hamil- 
ton; clothing workers, Montreal; gar- 
ment workers, Montreal; waiters, To- 
ronto; and waiters, Hamilton. 


oravers, 
printers, 


Industries. 


week together with an increase of $3 per 
week. The strikes for the 44-hour week 
still remained unterminated in Halifax, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Some of 
these disputes had been in existence for 
nearly a year. 


CuorHine.—The strike of tailors at 
Charlottetown, which commenced on 
January 16, was terminated on March 7, 
leaving three strikes still in existence at 
the end of the month, two of these being 
in Montreal. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. — There were two 
strikes of waiters in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. The strike in Toronto, which com- 
menced on February 27, was in protest 
against the employment of waitresses. 
In Hamilton, the waiters in one hotel 
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went on strike on March 1 in sym- strikes were unterminated at the end of 
pathy with the strikers in Toronto. Both the month. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1922. 














No. of Time 


: ; em- loss in 
Industry or occupation Particulars ployees {working 


affected { days 








Strikes Commencing Prior to March, 1922. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, 
CLAY PRODUCTS, ETC.:— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta....... Commenced December 22. Against a reduction in 
wages. Information received indicates employment f 
econditionsi;no: Jongervatiecteds 7) yee) ok EW) len Geicnesiarce eee thts 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta....... Commenced February 22. In protest against reduction 


in contract mining rates. Information received in- 
dicates that this company has closed down its mine 
Indes ively ea): Meena TCL ae ee ee ein Ok! GCE AVA ea ona nes ie ale etna 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION: — } 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, Ont. |Commenced January 2. Against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 100 2,700 
METALS, MACHINERY AND CON- 
VEYANCES:— 
Employees of steel and coal com- |Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 
panies, Sydney, N.S. and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 150 4,050 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S............. Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of 
the steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 16 432 
PRINTING AND PUBLiISHING:— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que. ....... Commenced June 14. Objection of men to perform 
work that came from shop where strike existed. Un- 
terminated. 25 675 
Compositors, ete., Vancouver, B.C... |Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour 
week. Unterminated. 39 1,053 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que..... Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated. 30 810 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont...... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour 
week. Unterminated. 10 270 
Printers, Montreal, Que.............. Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 
week. Unterminated. 370 9,990 
Printers, Ottawa, Onts secu. scesen ne Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 
week. Unterminated. 165 4,455 
PRINCES. QOUCDECh Ques Cina ween ender Commenced February 15. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
March 6. 100 400 
Printers, Toronto, Ont.so.. sess. 0. Commenced June 1. For inereased wages and 44-hour 
week. Unterminated. 853 23,031 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man. ........... Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following refusal 
of employers to renew agreement. Unterminated. 131 3,537 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, |Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated. 42 1,134 
CLCRVIEL Sti EA XING SL eee heres ce rete 
Typesetters, pressmen and book- |Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement ; 
binders, Hamilton, Ont. by employers. Unterminated. 10 270 
CLOTHING :— q 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que.... |Commeneed February 17. In protest against a change 
in working conditions. Unterminated. 60 1,620 
Garment workers, Hamilton, Ont.... |Commenced February 23. In protest against an 
alleged reduction in wages. Information received 
indicates employment conditions no longer affected.|..........$.......... 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que.... |Commenced December 19. Against increase of working 
hours and employment of non-unionists. Untermin- ] 
ated. 90 2,430 
Tailors, Charlottetown, P.E.I....... Commenced January 16. Against a reduction in wages. : 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed March 7. 50 250 
MISCELLANEOUS:— 
Waiters Poronto, Ont nase Commenced February 27. In protest against the em- 
ployment of waitresses. Unterminated. 
ated. 50. 1,350 
Strikes Commencing During March, 1922. 
MISCELLANEOUS:— 
Waiters, Hamilton, Ont............ . |Commenced March 1. In sympathy with the waiters } 
on strike in Toronto. Unterminated. 8 486 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
FEBRUARY, 1922 


HE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during February, 1922 based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the March issue 
of the British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in February, was 
66, as compared with 57 in the previous 
month, and 63 in February, 1921. In 
these new disputes about 18,000 work- 
people were directly involved, and 
3,000 indirectly involved (1.e., thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In addi- 
tion to the numbers involved in new 
disputes, about 12,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, 
in 49 other disputes which began before 
February and were etill in progress at 
the beginning of that month. The total 
number of new and old disputes in pro- 
gress in February was thus 115, involv- 
ing about 33,000 workpeople, and result- 


ing in a loss during February of about 


316,000 working days. 


Causss.-—Of the 66 new disputes, 40, 
directly involving about 10,000 work- 
people, arose out of ‘proposed reduc- 
tions in wages; 12, directly involving 
4,000 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 2, directly involving 2,000 work- 
people, on questions as to working 
hours; 7, directly involving 1,000 work- 
people, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or per- 


sons; and 5, directly involving 1,000 
workpeople, on other questions. 


Resuutrs.—During February settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 30 
new disputes, directly involving about 
4,000 workpeople, and 21 old disputes, 
directly involving about 6,000 workpeo- 
ple. Of these disputes, 5, directly in- 
volving 1,000 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 27, direct- 
ly involving 4,000 workpeople, in fav- 
our of the employers; and 19, directly 
involving 5,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the ease of 7 disputes, 
directly involving about 2,000 work- 
people, work was resumed pending ne- 
ootiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned and the ap- 
proximate time lost during February in 
all the disputes in progress :— 









































Number of dis- a8 P| oad 

putes in pro-| o58 | 4°, 

gress in Feb-| 3 > B one 

ruary ae ie ees 

Leste Bom | som 

Fa Bad | Pas 
Groups of Trades gn sf we Z “8 al 
oS ts| .| $Bo| Peas 
GES Sie fem 26a | ee cae 
HQ) HQ x gp] gree 
82) 82| 6 | Seq | wees 

. S pihl eoh A RM heated Ge 
HES Uhl CLHENS by dope Bee ee iotien 2 ahs 6n 12 18 2,000 21,000 
Mining and quarrying} 11 9 20 | 138,000 128,000 
Metal, engineering and 
shipbuildingin... ss 8 9 aly 6,000 41,000 
Textile and clothing... 3 5 8 1,000 20,000 
CST aS DOG b ime ase tecseaeins 5) 11 14 4,000 46,000 
Food, ete., trades..... 4 2 6 2,000 25,000 
OPHERTtKAahes! ws cur onc 12 18! 23 3,000 30,000 
Employees of public 
ATMCMORIEICS weitere srs 2 7 9 2,000 5,000 
Total, February, 1922) 49 66 | 115 33,000 316,000 
Total, January, 1922) 36 | 57 | 93 18,500 | 184,000 
63} 112 44,000 














Total, February, 1921) 49 758,000 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


HE annual convention of the New 

Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was held at Moncton on February 14 
to 16 under the presidency of Mr. J. E. 
Tighe. About 60 delegates, including 
two ladies, were in attendance. 


The secretary reported receipts for 
the year of $887.87, including a balance 


of $308.45 from the previous year; the. 


expenditures were $661.03 and the 
balance on hand $226.84. 


The executive reported that the pro- 
vineial government had on February 9, 
1921, promised consideration of the 
legislative programme of the last con- 
vention. Two members of the execu- 
tive had been asked to act on a commis- 
sion to consider legislation on the mini- 
mum wage and mothers’ allowances. 
About May 1, a committee had visited 
the New Brunswick hydro-electric 
works at Musquash and had found that 
in their opinion wages were too low and 
board excessively high. As a result of 
their investigation the manager promis- 
ed to reduce the board from $8 to $7 
per week, but stated that if wages had 
to be increased some of the men would 
have to be replaced by machinery, so 
the wage matter was not pressed. 


Among the proposals submitted to 
the convention were resolutions re- 
questing the provincial government to 
pass minimum wage laws for women 
and children, and a mothers’ pension 
or allowance law; requesting the pro- 
vincial government to amend the New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
Act of 1920 to make it unlawful for 
either the New Brunswick Electric 
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Power Commission or any municipality 
being supplied by the Commission to 
sell such power to any private person 
er corporation for distribution for pro- 
fit; requesting the provincial govern- 
ment to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide that in case 
of death payments to widows and child- 
ren dependents be paid $30 and $7.50 
per month respectively, and adequate 
minimum monthly payments be estab- 
lished, and to amend the act to provide 
a minimum weekly indemnity in ease of 
accident of not less than $10; request- 
ing that representation be made by the 
Minister of Labour to the management 
of the Canadian National Railways that 
on all public work undertaken by the 
Canadian National Railway system the 
hours prevailing and rate of wages of 
the locality at the time shall be the 
standard; requesting that white girls 
be prevented from being employed 
where there are employees of the yellow 
race; and requesting that master plum- 
bers desiring to do business in New 
Brunswick be compelled to undergo 
examination in their particular line of 
work, and that all journeymen plum- 
bers be licensed and compelled to un- 
dergo examination under a provincial 
Sanitary engineer. Other resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the ex- 
portation of Canadian goods through 
foreign ports, and urging that more 
protection be given labourers on stag- 
ing and hoisting jobs, and that Section 
23° of the New Brunswick Health Act 


governing the storage of foodstuffs for 


sale be enforced. The convention con- 
demned the system of governing the 
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erown lands by commission, believing 
that the representatives of the people 
should control and appoint the em: 
ployees of the people. The convention 
requested the incoming executive to 
endeavour to secure legislation respect- 
ing mothers’ allowances and a mini- 
mum wage for women and to safeguard 


the existing compensation law while en- | 


deavouring to secure improvements to 
same. It also requested that organized 
workers having interest in co-operative 


stores see that these handle union label. 


THE COAL STRIKE IN 


ON April 1, a general strike of coal 
miners took place in the United 
States. There were directly affected 
over 400,000 workers in bituminous 
mines, and about. 150,000 workers in 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvahia, who 
were members of the United Mine 
Workers of America. About 18,000 
union men remained at their posts to 
protect the mines from damage. 


The strike took place on the expira- 
tion of an agreement signed on March 
31, 1920, by representatives of operators 
and mine workers of the Central Com- 
petitive Field, which includes Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Uh- 
nois. This agreement was reached at 
the instance of a Commission appointed 
by President Wilson in December, 1919, 
to settle a dispute in the bituminous 
coal fields of the United States. The 
agreement provided among other things 
that prior to April 1, 1922, there should 
be held an interstate joint conference, 
the time and place of meeting to be 
fixed by a committee of two operators 


and two miners from each state in ° 


which there were parties to the agree- 
ment, together with the international 
officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America. An attempt was made-to 
arrange for the holding of the pre- 
liminary meeting on January 6, but 
the operators failed to take any steps 
to name their representatives on the 
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products insofar as they can do so with- 
out financially embarrassing their or- 
ganization. Chatham, N.B. was chosen 
as the place for the next convention. 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: president, J. HE. Tighe, St. 
John (re-elected) ; first vice-president, 
Charles Cameron, Moncton; second 
vice-president, Daniel Cripps, Chatham ; 
third vice-president, Miss Lettie Glo- 
ver, Milltown;  secretary-treasurer, 
George R. Melvin, St. John. 


THE UNITED STATES 


committee, or to make any other ar- 
rangements to arrive at a collective 
agreement. While certain individual 
operators were willing to arrange a 
settlement with the Union, the men re- 
fused, as they preferred to have one 
agreement covering the entire Central 
Competitive Field, the rates of pay at 
other mines being adjusted on the basis 
of this agreement. 


On January 17, the anthracite miners 
at a convention held at Shamokin, Pa., 
drew up a proposed wage schedule, 
the principal features of which were a 
20 per cent increase in the contract 
wage scale and an advance of one 
dollar per day for all datal men. This 
schedule was endorsed on February 18 
at a convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America at Indianapolis, 
an account of which appeared in the 
March issue of the LABouR GAZETTE on 
pages 307 and 308. The bituminous 
miners at that convention decided to 
hold out for the maintenance of exist- 
ing wage scales and against the de- 
mands of the operators for the abolition 
of the check-off and a reduction of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. The convention 
passed a resolution with regard to the 
hours of labour which contained the 
following clause: ‘‘The present eight- 
hour day is merely theoretical, the 
mine workers being compelled to spend 
greatly in excess of eight hours in the 
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mines. We hold that eight hours out 
of twenty-four is the maximum amount 
of time any mine worker should be re- 
quired to spend underground. We 
therefore recommend that all new 
agreements be based upon a six-hour 
day, five days per week.’’ 


A policy committee of 117 members 
created by the convention ‘‘for the pur 
pose of meeting in a practical way all 
unforseen emergencies which may 
arise’’ subsequently met in Cleveland 
to arrange a nation wide coal strike to 
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start on April 1. A referendum of the 
members of the United Mine Workers 
was taken with regard to the cessation 
of work and,it was stated by officers 
of the Union that 90 per cent of the 
membership were in favour of a dis- 
continuance of operations. 


When the strike began it was esti- 
mated that the stock of.anthracite coal 
on hand was sufficient for about two 
months full supply and that there was 
about three months’ supply of bitumin- 
ous coal. 





COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


An estimate of the amount of the 
commercial stocks of anthracite and 
bituminous coal in the United States on 
March 1 was recently made in a report 
prepared jointly by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, and the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. 


BitumMINous CoA 


It was found that on March 1 con- 
sumers had in storage approximately 
52,900,000 tons of soft coal. This figure 
does not include coal in the cellars of 
domestic consumers, concerning which 
statistics are not available; neither does 
it include fuel for steamships, or coal on 
the docks at the head of the Great 
Lakes, which is classed as coal in tran- 
sit. At the rate of consumption and 
exports prevailing in January and Feb- 
ruary, namely, 8,150,000 tons per week, 
the reserve on March 1 was ealeulated 
as sufficient to last for forty-three days, 
assuming that all consumers had stocks 
in similar proportion to the amount 
they consumed. This assumption, how- 
ever, cannot be made with certainty, 
since in every community there are con- 
sumers who store virtually no coal. In 
estimating stocks available for con- 
sumption it must further be remember- 


ed that a certain minimum stock must. 


be held in reserve at each plant in order 


to ensure its steady operation. In 1920, 
for instance, stocks fell to 20,000,000 
tons, a figure below the necessary min- 
imum, with the result that the market 
was seriously disturbed. In addition to 
the 52,500,000 tons held by consumers 
on March 1, considerable quantities 
were either in transit or were held in 
storage by the producers either at the 
mines or at intermediate points. For 
instance, about 5,160,000 tons were re- 
ported on the Upper Lake docks, while 
at least 674,000 tons: were in the pro- 
ducers’ stores. Another factor to be 
considered in estimating the above- 
ground reserve of fuel is the amount of 
the stocks of unsold coke at the by- 
product coke plants. The quantity of 
such coke remaining on March 1 was’ 
estimated at about one million tons, 
most of which could be used for house- 
hold fuel. 


Basing their calculations on the 
stocks in existence on March 1, the in- 
vestigators estimated that the reserves 


‘on April 1 amounted to 63,000,000 tons, 


the rate at which coal left the mines in 
recent weeks having been more rapid 
than in the previous month. In this 
connection it is noted that between the 
production of coal at the mine and its 
delivery to the consumers there is a 
‘lag’? which averages perhaps two 
weeks. Thus on April 1 it was assum- 
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ed that the 46,000,000 tons started on 
its way from the mines between Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 15, had reached its 
destination, and a few millions of tons 
have been added to the stock piles. 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


The stocks of anthracite held by con-. 


sumers cannot be estimated so fully as 
the bituminous stocks. Production dur- 
ing the first two months of the year was 
slightly below normal. No statistics are 
available concerning the amount of 
anthracite in the cellars of household- 
ers, but domestic consumers have re- 
cently been slow to buy, and must 
therefore have less in hand than usual. 
Retail coal dealers’ stocks on March 1 
were about the same as a year ago, and 
much larger than in 1920 or 1919. Re- 
ports from 642 dealers, estimated to 
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handle one-fourth of the total business 
in domestic anthracite, reported 1,169, 
180 net tons in hand on March 1. The 
amount of anthracite in transit is con- 
siderable. Upper Lake docks held 
821,448 net tons on March 1. The 
quantity in cars at tidewater piers and 
at the New England gateways on March 
1 was about normal. 


Producers’ stocks have not been es- 
timated since November 11, 1921, when 
4,487,000 tons were reported as held in 
storage, of which 1,768,000 tons were 
of domestic and 2,719,000 of steam 
sizes. At the beginning of the year a 
slight increase was noted in the domes- 
tic and a slight decrease in the steam 
coal. For the first three weeks of 
March production was at the rate of 
7,800,000 net tons a month. 





DISABLEMENT COMMISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE 


T the eleventh session of the Gov- 

erning Body of the International 
Labour Office held in January, a com- 
mission of experts was appointed for 
the study of questions concerning dis" 
abled men. The commission was com- 
posed of six experts nominated by 
agreement with the most important as- 
sociations for the disabled in France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Poland; four experts from Govern- 
ment departments in France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany; and one 
representative each from the Health 
section of the League of Nations, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, the In- 
ternational Red Cross Committee and 
the Permanent Inter-Allied Committee 
of the Disabled. The following agenda 
was also approved :—(1) The formation 
of a plan for the organization of an in- 
ternational prosthesis exhibition, that 
is an exhibition of artificial limbs and 
other means of supplying deficiencies. 
(2) The study of the administrative or- 


ganization of prosthesis in different 
countries. (3) The study of the adminis- 
trative organization of medical aid 
available for the disabled in different 
countries. 


The first session of the commission 
was held at Geneva on March 2-4 when 
resolutions were passed in which the 
following general conclusions were 
agreed upon: 


(a) The great progress accomplished 
in each country as regards artificial 
limbs and orthopaedic treatment is not 
sufficiently known in other countries, 
and it is urgently necessary that full 
and accurate information on these sub- 
jects should be generally diffused. 


(b) Legislation concerning industrial 
accidents should be amended in such a 
way as to allow men disabled in indus- 
try to receive artificial limbs and or- 
thopaedic and medical treatment for an 
unlimited period. 
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(c) Disabled men living in countries 
other than their own should be provided 
with artificial Lmbs and orthopaedic 
and medical treatment. 


In order to put their conclusions into 
effect the experts requested the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (1) to 
undertake the organization of a centre 
for the supply of information and an 
institution for scientific research and an 
international exhibition of artiiicial 
limbs and orthopaedic instruments; (2) 
to include in the 1923 budget the sum of 
00,000 franes which they consider re- 
quisite for the above mentioned work. 
They also considered that it was ur- 
gently necessary to provide artificial 
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limbs and medical treatment for dis- 
abled men domiciled in countries other 
than their own, and that it would be 
desirable*to provide protection of this 
kind by international convention, and 
until such a convention is concluded 
there should be conventions for this 
purpose between states. The Interna- 
tional Labour Office was requested to 
communicate these conclusions to all 
governments, to supply the govern- 
ments with any information which 
might facilitate the conclusion of agree- 
ments, and to do everything in its 
power to ensure that all such conven- 
tions should conform to the principles 
unanimously agreed upon by the ex- 
perts as the most desirable. 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC 


HE third session of the fifteenth le- 

cislature of the Province of Quebec 
opened on January 10 and closed on 
March 21, 1922. In accordance with 
the intimation given by Premier Tas- 
chereau to a labour delegation on the 
eve of the session, there was little im- 
portant legislation directly affecting la- 
bour, but a number of measures of 
general social interest were passed. 
.These measures included acts establish- 
ing a Provincial Bureau of Health anda 
Bureau for the Maintenance and Repair 
of Roads, and several acts for the re- 
organization of the system of public 
education-and for the promotion of 
higher education. 


The Mining Act was amended in re- 
spect to the employment of boys on 
working machinery in mines. Previous 
ly no boys could be employed on mine 
machinery except in connection with 
machinery put in motion by horses or 
other animals, in which ease the driver 
might be of the age of sixteen years. 
The new amendment provides that ‘‘no 
male person under 20 years of age shall 
be employed, to have charge of hoists 
or windlasses used for hoisting or low- 
ering workmen in mines or in workings 


connected therewith. No male person 
under 18 years of age, employed 
in mines, quarries, or in immediate con- 
nection therewith, shall have charge of 
machinery of any kind used for hoist- 
ing, for lifting, for haulage, or for dril- 
ling blasting holes. The transmission 
of signals and orders for putting such 
machines in motion shall not be en- 
trusted to persons under the full age of 
16 years.”’ 


By an amendment to the Quebec 
Election Act the hours for polling were 
extended from five to six o’clock in 
the afternoon of election days. 

The new Bureau established under 
the Provincial Bureau of Health Act 
will take control of the existing public 
health service, and report annually to 
the Legislature. It will consist of a 
director, an inspector-in-chief, and a 
secretary, together with analysts, a 
sanitary engineer, a statistician, inspec- 
tors, and other officers, all to be ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor-in- 
Council. Under the control of the Pro- 
vineial Seeretary the Director will exer- 
cise authority over the officers of the 
Bureau, the existing Board of Health, 
and municipal sanitary authorities. His 
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staff will make a study of medical and 
vital statistics, make, or cause to be 
made locally, investigations into the 
causes of disease; superintend the for- 
mation of local boards of health; and 
give instruction to officials and to the 
public in matters relating to public 
health. The new inspectorin-chief will 
have general control of sanitary inspec- 
tion throughout the Province. The 
Board of Health will consist of eight 
members composed of the three chief 
members of the new Bureau, and five 
medical doctors of five years’ practical 
experience. This body will make re- 
commendations to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-in-Council in regard to the sanit- 
ary regulation of houses, dairies, 
slaughter-houses, places where food is 
stored, as well as of industrial estab- 
lishments. In regard to such establish- 
ments the Board will make reeommend- 
ations relating to the supply of drink- 
ing water, lighting, the distance to be 
left between certain establishments and 
dwelling houses, as well as arrange- 
ment and construction, cubic space, 
ventilation, cleanliness, disposal of dust, 
vas, and waste, drainage, temperature 
and general sanitary conditions. 


Among the educational acts may be 
mentioned one to encourage the pro- 
duction of literary or scientific works 
by means of annual competitions with 
prizes supplied from a Provincial grant. 
Another measure authorizes the estab- 
' lishment of vocational courses in any 
school municipality, and provides for 
special annual provincial subsidies. The 
preamble to this act refers to the in 
ereasing need for such courses for the 
direct training of technical workmen or 
competent employees in industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. The courses 
will be under the control of the sechooi 
boards, commissioners or trustees, who 
will be required to pay for the main- 
tenance of vocational courses an amount 
equal to the Provincial subsidy. This 
condition, however, may also be met by 
the payment of an equal amount by 
corporations, companies, or individuals. 
Previous laws governing the submis- 
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sion of money by-laws will not apply to 
by-laws issued by municipal corpora- 
tions for the purpose of acquiring the 
right to receive the special subsidy. A 
Provincial officer will supervise and in- 
spect vocational training, and the ap- 
pointment of teachers must also meet 
with the approval of the Provincial au- 
thority. 

Among the appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes made by the Legislature 
was the sum of $38,000 for gratuities 
for teachers of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years’ standing. 

Other measures passed at the late 
session included an act to amend the 
Motor Vehicle Act in regard to the re- 
igstration of commercial and other 
motor vehicles, and their use upon 
public thoroughfares; an act amending 
the Provincial Police Act respecting the 
constitution, duties and discipline of the 
force; and an act amending the law re- 
lating to Civil Engineers in regard to 
qualifications of candidates. 

The Legislature decided, in view of 
the advantages likely to result to the 
farming industry from organized rural 
credit, to appoint a special committee 
to inquire into the various credit sys- 
tems elsewhere existing or proposed, 
and to. study their probable economic 
effects if adopted in Quebec. This 
committee will sit during the recess and 
report at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

The following resolution was passed 
by the Legislature by a vote of 34 to 4. 
‘‘That this House, recognizing that 
Canadian labourers are one of the san: 
est elements of our population, invite 
the labour organizations of this Prov- 
ince to give themselves a constitution 
which will be essentially Canadian, and 
to continue to eo-operate in the indus- 
trial development of the Province in an 
orderly manner and while having re- 
spect to our laws.’’ The foregoing re- 
solution was in the form of an amend- 
ment to a resolution in favour of legis- 
lation to compel all labour organiza- 
tions to become incorporated, and 
‘‘more strictly enforce laws against 
strikers who resort to violence.’’ 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (2) Lumbering Industry, 1920: 
(bo) Meat Industry, 1920; (c) Automobile Industry, 1920; (d) Furniture In- 
dustry, 1920; (e) Brush and Broom Industry, 1920. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has recently issued preliminary re- 
ports for the calendar year 1920 on the 
' lumbering industry, the meat industry, 
the automobile industry, the furniture 
industry, and the brush and broom in- 
dustry. Previous reports in this series 
relating to other industries have been 
outlined in the March issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE and in various other 
issues. 


Lhe Lumbering Industry during 1920 


The statistics of the lumbering indus- 
try in Canada during 1920 are based 
on returns from 925 plants engaged in 
logging operations, and 3,481 sawmills. 


The total capital invested in this indus- 
try in 1920 was $234,793,646, of which 
sum the investment in mill operations 
was nearly $200,000,000, and a capital 
of over $35,000,000 was invested in 
forest operations. In 1919 the total 
capital invested in the industry stood 
at $281 203,247. 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of persons employed in lumbering 
during 1920 by provinces, salary and 
wage payments. Compared with 1919 
the number of persons employed in- 
creased by 5,048 or 7 per cent, and the 
amount paid in salaries and wages in- 
creased by $23,470,392, or 38.5 per cent. 















































In Sawmills In Logging Operations 
Classes of Employees a iki seo euiet aeaea 
Salaries Salaries 
Employees | and wages | Employees | and wages 
Alberta— $ $ 
Superintendents and managers........... 19 41,100 12 28 400 
CIB TIGS | EV DISS DCAM ie dial. daly Hab aye ayes 16 24,704 13 17,661 
Waee-Carners erga NO. Sscivinc.. cwlank 337 352,293 271 254,545 
ORANG 2): MEMO ee ee CAGE cede 372 418,097 296 300,606 
_ British Columbia— 
Superintendents and managers........... 382 1,209,444 173 520,727 
ROTI SOY BESTS) EBC. nel nook bie 6 She aca one ee 510 750,992 192 270,291 
Wage-earners. average No..:......0..000 11,645 15,093,981 7,766 12,213,594 
i Fe eet ae ee tabac en es MAL 12,537 17,054,327 8,131 13,004,612 
Manitoba— 
Superintendents and managers........... 16 32,453 8 16,708 
Clorks, typists, ete, 2/000... Ae RAE A 44 17,620 19 10,904 
Wage-earners, average’ Noi) J) e.0 1h. el. 584 640,254 752 540,506 
Do GAULS vii.) ad tok aie eb cc cy, «aleve tepoaligntarn Ak eos 644. 690,327 779 568,118 
New Brunswick— 
Superintendents and managers........... 139 327,922 68 130,731 
Cleries (EVMIBLS PELs Vaio tlcbi ey oem ace ease. soils 192 204,357 tae 63,256 
Wace earners, AVEraSelING, wheter week ates 5,029 4,316,814 2,029 1,682,697 
LSE a EMER eta Oe RePaee t o aeeg I 5,360 4,849,093 2,169 1,866,684 
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In Logging Operations 





Classes of Employees 





Employees 


























Salaries |Employees Salaries 
and wages | and wages 
Nova Seotia— 

Superintendents and managers........... ; 64 117,225 25 36,044 

CIGER ES Cy DISTS GOUGA 4. an. Fo tw aye wo alg os sg. oe 56 53,320 16 17,135 

W ace-earners; ay eragenNo. 0)... ars ses 3 2,457 1,485,983 1,314 780,788 
POAT re iy oss: Sis SHR. 64 ees o's sus 2,077 1,656,528 1,355 833,967 

Ontario— 

Superintendents and managers........... 289 797,519 172 401,734 

A PAA ESL, ELC Bors stays! «oh otter goece)a ena A 354 452,113 334 400,480 

Wa Ce-Carner era Verage INO. ice ey ene cds 8,705 9,041,956 13,476 12,119,554 
SP Oba Oaraaes is dens heals as ci oh are, etn alodartals 9,348 10,291,588 13,982 12,921,768 

Prince Edward Island— 

Superintendents and managers........... a 1,500 . 

CERES MOV WLSES, CLC. bird too. te vioa sine vse eet 1 750 at ae a 

Wage-earners, average Novi in... eh. os 68 38,468 a 150 
UC Ee Wee tia hase Saks. 25 BAG swe eee oes 70 40,718 1 150 

et RL rede aon w Bria not idlee dy ’ 

Superintendents and managers........... 271 595,915 148 448 372 

Cle rice, DYPIStS) OlOi « isie's bb eels Welsea a Maddie a 443 412,203 421 478,465 

Wage-earners, average UNO igre aaa Aan wala! doe, 9,067 8,143,768 9,763 8,889,302 
MEIGS eater als c/a as Ga eig ® Wiecinle ® 9,781 9,151,886 10,332 9,816,139 

Saskatchewan— 

Superintendents and managers........... 9 24,741 2 4,600 

Ta OISE LOO asides oun kas ae ba 23 35,124 16 6,592 

Wame- Gar Nersy AV CTAQCIIN O..0:< arn aie's vias 0a Bs 437 516,246 307 417,501 
BCG at We saben Me ab ia tidied tiered Sok dae 469 576,111 325 428,693 

Canada— 

Superintendents and managers........... 1,190 3,147,819 608 1,577,313 

SIG Ee Ty DIStES CUCL de aces coisa aia se 4 cane a 1,630 1,951,093 1,083 1,264,787 

Wage-earners, average INO... 66.5 .60.000. 38,329 39,629,763 35,679 36,898 637 
SE ED I ON Rl cat 41,158 44,728,675 37,370 39,740,737 


The total days that mills were in ac- 
tual operation, the total days that men 
were employed in woods operations, the 
hours worked per day and per week are 
shown by provinces and for the Domi- 
nion in the following table. The aver- 





























age actual time of operation was 96 
days in mills and 162 days in the woods, 
the average hours per day 9.5 in the 
mills and 9.0 in the woods, and per 
week 56.3 in the mills and 54.8 in the 
woods :— 
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In Mills In Woods 
: ; 
ace as rs 7” ace es Ss 
Provinces = ie 8 a a & mie By iy} 
S&S se o S S = SS oO tol 
AP | es S000) Mea Sree | nied Bt aii ees 
Se Bee | Peete |e Biel a a aire Ate seine 
5 ag = obs 8 as Be ears 
S 5 3% © & © & sy Ces Ces os 
Zw Be | Wa HH an Hs MH 2, re 
CANADA 3,481 333,887 33,297| 196,008 939 152,118 8,505; 51,448 
RaDCrtA Aes 2 wees 47 3,870 447 2,559 16 2,102 138 832 
British Columbia 313 54,946 2,894 16,878 268 04,243 2,259 | 13,542 
Manitoba. 2). ovss 40 2,344 375 2,029 16 1,883 155 933 
New Brunswick.. 224 26,774 2,104 12,015 69 9,365 649 3,869 
Nova Scotia.... 476 41,508 4,500 25 442 131 16,771 1,196 7,151 
Gateniol Ge .s'ss 3 748 63,376 7,248 43,362 208 35,132 1,885 11,818 
Prince Edw. Id.. 53 7,968 489 2,949 1 26 10 60 
BIG: Oe ORS et na 1,553 130,925 14,986 89,228 225 31,945 2,169 12.977 
Saskatchewan .. 27 2.176 254; 1,546 5 651 44 266 
Averages ....| see 96 9.5| 56.3 162 9.0] 54.8 




















The Meat Industry in Canada during 1920 


An advance report on the meat in- 
dustry in Canada has been issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
number of individual plants covered by 
the report was 86, the number by pro- 
vinces being as follows: . 


ORATION nae as 29 British Columbia 6 

UCD yo. Sioics «% 16 Prince Edward 

New Brunswick. 9 Pela oes store 6 

MAnILODA 26 dss 8 Saskatchewan .. 3 

MANISOTtA Stroke. “g —- 
POCA istawsokles 86 


The value of production in the indus- 
try increased from $233,936,913 in 1919 
to $240,544,618 in 1920. The largest 
business was done in fresh beef, of 
which there was sold 297,297,935 lbs. 
with a selling value at the plant of 
$55,239,777. Bacon and sides came 
next with a production of 96,128,042 
Ibs. valued at $36,772,497. . The total 
capital invested in this industry was 
$84,288,306, a decrease of $9,075,485 
compared with 1919, accounted for by 
reductions in the items of working 
capital, such as materials on hand, cash, 
trading accounts, etc., fixed capital hav- 
ing increased by $1,023,487. 


The number of employees of different 


classes, by sex, and the amount paid in 
salaries and wages is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: | 























No. of employees} Salaries 
Male | Female) 20d wages 
Officers, superintendents, 

MANA LESH a eein eecat 853 1 $ 1,487,395 
Clerks, typists, ete. ..... 2,055 542 8,723,383 
Employees on wages. 

average INO. va. a-iccteses 8,429 598 11,480,693 

HN OUGIS j orccsers tetas eels c 10,837 1,141 $16,691,471 


A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given below: 


























Over 16 years |Under 16 years 
Specified na 
wage groups 
Male | Female] Male | Female|Plovees 
Under $5 per 
week: pm stuinises 9 corms coe ooo Go 10 
$5 to under $10 
per week ..... 71 67 LOMAS Ries 148 
$10 to under $15 
per week .... 253 245 ile 2 517 
$15 to under $20 
per week .... 604 227 2 1 834 
$20 to under $24 
per week ... 1,426 DD: Nive el alors MRS 1,451 
$24 to under $28 
per week ... 3,224 L UNSERE Sako letindectows 3,225 
$28 to under $30 
per week .... SHAG AAG ces bio Bel bi serany ts 857 
$30 per week 
and over ... LOS tavern linaotaenell ae teat 1,768 
TOtAIS fe aeetace 8,212 566 29 8 8,810 
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The following is a summary of the principal statistics of the industry by provinces: 




















No. 
of Capital 
Plants 
$ 
CANADA 86 84,288,306 
ARDOREG Fe oe cies ol 7 8,490,363 
British Columbia . 6 2,987,726 
ee Malin sien See 8 6,842,063 
ew Brunswick & 9 
INOVAaNce0tia, oye. S. . pare 
CUM ATID ay o5n0 524 rer nae or 29 49 596,862 
Prince Edward Island 6 3,410,343 
COMED CC. 1 ie wast 6k ahead 16 13,071,862 
Saskatchewan ......... 3 2,492,923 





The total working time of plants in 
1920 amounted to 22,680 days on full 
time and 1,652 on part time, an average 


of 283 days per plant. 


The average 


working time per day or per shift was 


8.8 hours, and the average 
was 01.3 hours. 


per week 


The Automobile Industry in Canada during 


1920 


Preliminary statistics of the automo- 
bile industry for 1920 issued by the 

















Employees 
Salaries 
No. Wages 
| $ 
11,978; 16,691,471 
1309 2,059 425 
380 531,019 
1,264 1,832,610 
74 76,820 
6,586 9,149,550 
74 61,442 
1,898 21,388,096 
393 392,509 














Cost | Value 
of of 
materials products 
$ $ 
170,916,888) 240,514,618 
117,226,033, 23,265,841 
10,506,252) 12,033,029 © 
17,043,948 26,822,930 
881,492, 1,098,224 
97,092,566) 138,713,947 
1,114,469 1,336,889 
22,790,296) 29,496,537 
4,261,832 tel lijeee 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a 
continued expansion of this industry. 
The accompanying .table shows the 
value of production by classes of plants 
for the calendar years 1919 and 1920. 


The following tables give the princel- 
pal statistics of the automobile indus- 
try by provinces during 1920: 








Automobile Plants 






































| 
Canada Ontario | Quebee 
1919 1920 
No. of Establishments. . 17 15 2 
Automobile manufacturing..| $80,619,846 | $101,465,846 ee eee BP 208,808) Ree ees a ee 
Automobile supplies and ac Femail AEN eae anal 
casaorientpe sisveliat eh vl 8,571,890 | 19,361,882 eee cpiice lt Wate tT kT fed ey hee 
Automobile repairs .......... 12,004,970 16,592,623 MOR umes etree Te: ee ee ous 
Wages paid) f7.2...2- $) 10,688,657} 10,643,348) 45,3814 
Cost of materials ..... ; 67,157,045) 65,934,309) 222,736 
TOEAIST: At e..  E $101,196,706 | $137,420,351 2lue of Products ..... ees pie era ia BS 
; Automobile Supply Plants 
Items 
Prairie British 
Canada Ontario. Quebec Provinces Columbia 
No. of establishments ....... 62 40 4 10 8 
LOO G8 ke) ane UN ae ein aad anor AR ee ne $15,332,887 14,982,276 145,135 74,940 130,536 
Employees en salaries: — 
MSGS PIN OS BOR SIR 2 5s 264 O31 8 74 L7 
Pamaes OGM Et 120 ciea 74 70 fp 2 1 
RaatiCs PRs sale « « «tle vlaw $ 1,022,847 945,459 19,835 10,631 46,922 
Employees on wages:— 
Boe NOt EER 2. 0.015%) eee SD 2,525 2,418 20 3h 57 
ECT ALES INK 5 ccolats bin oloteat st 239 224 vi 7 a 
Weawes pais wen. ian 1G $ 3,747,149] 8,585,487 28,070 47,289 86,3038 
Costt of materiales. << vais $10,603 632 10,325,296 50,533 97,870 129 933 
Value of products ........... $19,361,882) 18,701,486 115,204 212,662 3321530 
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Automobile Repairs 








Items 





No. of establishments.... 


Capital 


eeeececeoseerce 


Employees on salaries:— 
No. 


Males 


Wages paid 


Cost of materials . 
Value of products . 


ceoeecocesecoese 


ecceseecces 


ceeeecoeeon 


| Canada 

2,508 
de dles $ 19,948,913 
. No 299 
. No. 41 
NEES, $ 4,932,203 
..No. 4,688 
BEIN Ov MI. CLR ame oe 
Sone $ 4,932,203 
Arh $ 6,671,767 
eee $| 16,592,623 
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| 
Maritime | : . British 
Prov- | Quebec | Ontario Mani- Saskat- | Atberta | Colum- 
inces | toba chewan big 
157 202, 1,048 160 419 315 | 202 
1,143,288 | 2,214,650 | 7,408,110 | 1,918,643 | 2,869,745 | 2,710,464 | 1,679,013 
| 
24 66 115 23 2, 19 | 30 
Z i 26 DARI EGR | Stine et 3 1 
20,774 503,375 2,039,681 359,284 608,205 603,667 — 511,818 
i | 
309 512 1,945 346 568 540 467 
see e cre eer( eee ccccce cece cere sce sce| secs cree ces| sees scree reel esses sececes {is oslo eis es eine 
306,173 503,375 2,039,681 359,284 608,205. 603,667 511,818 
336,779 827,842, 2,682,268 377,620: 847,142 945,897 654,219 
880,987 | 1,950,685 6,707,786 1,094,511 2,126,664 2,108,938 1,723,058 























‘The Furniture Industry during 1920 


An advance report on the furniture 
industry of Canada contains statistics 


ing and repair plants for 1920 with 


comparative figures for 1919. 


The following table gives compara- 
tive statistics of the whole industry by 

















of manufacturing plants and upholster- provinces for the years 1919 and 1920: 














gS 
Year Canada | E iaiea Kt be Ontario Quebec 
EStadlishMents 6. sci cue. ce seiee e 1919 | No. 270 26 15 180 49 
1920 | No. 820 4] 18 200 61 
COBDIEADL Lita oluyns cine Beles «kisi otwe 4 6p 1919 3 24,400,099 302,615 258,400 21,030,165 2,808,919 
1920 $ 31,181,219 761,612 408,795 26,143,617 3,867,195 
HIM PIOV OES ere uk Geass wha hee sot 1919 | No. 9,080 190 161 12 1,499 
1920 | No. 10,264 38 168 7,884 1,875. 
Salaries and ‘wages ........... 1919 $ 7,873,158 202,856 114,151 6,273,180 1,283,471 
1920 $ 10,933,464 412,006 134,752 8,496,270 1,890,436. 
Cost of materials ............. 1919 $ 9,666,073 218,971 82,053 7,836,715 1,528,354 
1920 $ 13,206,583 507,376 119,621 10,509,378 2,070,208 
Value.of products Weiss te... 1919 $ 25,166,805 526,625 260,298 20,662,069 3,717,318 
1920 $ 33,606,637 1,199,193 316,187 26,848,128 5,248,129 




















The following tables give the principal statistics by provinces for this industry :— 


Furniture Manufacturing 





























Estab- Salaries Cost Value 
Provinces lish- Capital | Employees and of of 
P ments wages materials | products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

CANADA 167 29,436,010 9,681 10,236,576] 12,694,745) 31,773,289 
Western Provinces.. 10 593,459 233 279,480 379,562 833,895 
Maritime Provinces. 4. 368,435 151 123,381} | 110,103 283,943 
OUbattO ety. se MY WORE 125 24,948,290 7,641 8,241,004; 10,288,090} 26,073,748 
Ouebeotruy se Whee ss | 28 3,525,826 1,656 1,592,711 1,916,990; 4,581,703 

Furniture Upholstering and Repairs 

CANADA 153 1,745,209 583 696,888 511,83 1,833,348 
Pl berta, Wi. ss eae s 10 25,400 20 21,954 19,391 54,081 
Bre Columbia eee. 3 13 81,503 48 56,975 56,492 171,900 
Manitoba). cis’. o ie 5 35,468 16 25,699 34,168 83,228 
New Brunswick ..... 4 9,700 6 4,262 4,311 12,005 
Nova, Scotia ii. .c% O01) Hae yal 
Fes SIAN. Seer |e s 1f 30,660 11 7,109 5,207 20,239 
CCRT aM itl eo 75 1,195,327 243 255,266 221,288 774,380 
EEC. osc Line lens « 33 341,369 219 297,725 153,218 661,426 
Saskatchewan ...... 3 20,782 20. 27,898 17,763 56,089 
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The number of employees by classes with their salaries and wages in 1920 is 


shown in the following table: 





oe RY 








Classes of employment 





- 


Officers, superintendents and managers................... 
lev KSE CV VISGS, UC coe sicaiece cc cie ets ark o susyal need dale aiee es 
Wage earners, average number 
Outside pieceworkers 


ee D 


eee reser eos ere oer oseoeeereoerzoeoeoseeeeoes 


eee sree sere sere soos seer oes ererosrseesrereeeoe reasons 








In the following table employees are 
classified by age and sex according to 



































Manufacturing | any see: ies 
Employees Employees ‘ 
: Salaries 
Salaries and 
M and wages | Be- 
ale | Female| & Male | maje| wages 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
3853 5 1,098,006 olinmerceas 76,545. 
387 240 805,333 ay: 14 33,197 
8,257 439 8,330,314 479 3 586,576 
8 11 2,923 1 3 570 
il 2a Pe eee <a pected = 
9,005 695 10,286,576 535 52 696,888 
| 








weekly earnings, the wage rates being 
taken as in effect on December 15, 1920: 














~ Upholstering and 












































Manufacturing Z 
ae repairs 
Specified wage groups Over 16 yrs. | Under 16 yrs. Bee 
pe ge group : Total : | Total 
Fe- Smt Male |Female} ‘am. 
Male Male | Male |female as ployees 
WIC e DEP WOOK fone gnc log hens siege meus ewes as 8 5 11 1 25 GPa ae 45h i | 6 
Sut MG 10 be) AAs Boks Were ke, 339 67 81 12 499 47 Mee iy ek 33) 
St OM DUG MATER MSL oy (a. nce ipionniaicte iets siateta cenla tele se aneoes 1,001 205 44 6 1,256 69 16 } 8) 
SUS: (ORC Es WWNAKE (Ere BADE clare Go tau dri aauon ouncgidde ne 1,530 ESA Mh ee PRD Ue beae in 1,605 70 a es 81 
SOOMD ie SU CPMS OL | iisteu visite dita bnege MAEMO aoe nds 1,511 VT Ss 8 Sly eS te Fee 1,515 53 3. |, 56 
Be Ot Ney. 60 aha ois sons leat Vackw@e vue tees 1,241 she bys cage See NM 1,245 56 a th 
Se Ciao Ute UID CG TaBb OU) ey te etait acres ate rade /eAeleusle wece1= eee ar SOO RON rs re legh Wl cloeetiane by wie ew he! Sai SER 380 DSi an lecteepetaneste | 18 
SST) bOI, Gen ha Crone TON ae Oe SCR ROE 859 IG Till Meme sellers ake aes 860 153 agora | 158 
*Includes 1 male under 16 years. 
The total working time of manufac- separate establishments, which pro- 


turing plants amounted to 44,584 days 
on full time and 3,876 days on part 
time, an average of 290.1 days per 
establishment. In upholstering and re- 
pair plants, the respective totals were 
41,666 days on full time and 2,217 days 
on part time, an average per establish- 
ment of 286.6 days. The average hours 
worked per day and per week, in the 
manufacturing plants were 9.1 and 52.1 
respectively, and in the upholstering 
and repair plants, 8.6 and 50.0 respect- 
ively. 


The Brush and Broom Industry in Canada 
during 1919 and 1920 


An advance report on the brush and 
broom industry in Canada for the calen- 
dar year, 1920, with comparative figu- 
res for 1919, contains statistics of 78 


duced articles to the value of $4,284,915 
in 1919 and $4,680,985 in 1920. Com- 
parative statistics for 1919 and 1920 for 
the various parts of Canada are given 
in the following table: 





























Ks) 
is 
1 | Mm iss) 
Provinces a © 

an = > Rw 
lm td fan} Oo foe caB) 
Se| # a} Bs 
ae 3 g Cia 

ul FQ ‘e) FS op) 

1919 No. No. $ 
COWGALIOS passive seoniaceiss 47 | 1,720,785 TAD 671,272 
QuUeDEe Pests seins eee 19 331,994 164 108,044 
British Columbia.. 3 91,365 50 50,659 
Prairie provinces.. 4 32,582 34 39,323 
Maritime provinces 5 810,786 329 200,650 

Canada (2 task 78 | 2,987,412 | 1,822 | 1,069,948 

1920 
Ontarll Ou. closet a 45 | 2,127,690 770 741,828 
OUEDRC Bri aes hey ke. 24 499,209 166 135,604 
British Columbia.. 3 117,026 54 58,119 
Prairie provinces.. 3 22,147 17 22,,032 
Maritime provinces 3 1,014,180 364 254,958 

WAAC A) vay eae earls 1S |) O,100,202 | 1oo0k |) eiyoleosd 
4 
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The following table shows the num- 
ber of employees by classes and the 
amounts paid in salaries and wages in 
1920: 




















Number of . 
employees alaries 
Classes of employees | wt and wages 
Male | Female 
Officers, superintendents 
MIN MAVENS ae bles fake wie. 72 1 $181,387 
Olerks, stenographers, ete. 79 56 208,243 
Wage earners, average 
TLR CTE eee ere cisic rics eens ae 846 806 822,026 
Outside piece workers.... 3 8 885 
Me tAled hbo es 1,000 371 | $1,212,541 

















In the following table, the employees 
are classified according to specified 
groups of weekly wage earners and 
their age and sex: 
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Under 16 yrs. 




















Over 16 yrs. Total 
Specified em- 
wage groups Male | Female} Male | Female} ployees 
Under $5 per 
Weel. Gusnaaes 6 2 SB ie skeet ll 
$5 to under $10 
per week .... 106 nlyir( 8 2 293 
$10 to under $1 
per week ...... 151 107 10 WV 269 
$15 to under $20 : 
per week ..... 196 ASM craves hace inyaress atotet 214 
$20 to under $24 
per week ..... 147 B diarrceiete Ol ee eieecs 150 
$24 to under $28 
per week ..... MOGs ahs Bigs s!s 5 lice scolar atoll ote ete aterets 104 
$28 to under $30 
per week ..... DB iil's ec fs Saw bile ake" eters eee 25 
$30 per week 
week and over TOM ceseteneal cereraoe clea cramer 70 
THOUAIS: Mae oe 805 807 bab 3 1,186 

















The total working time of establish- 
ments in 1920 amounted to 20,177 days 
on full time and 644 days on part time, 
an average of 267 days per establish- 
ment. The average working time per 
day or per shift was 8.8 hours, and the 
average par week was 50.7 hours. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE TELEPHONE OPERATORS IN ONTARIO 


EGULATIONS governing the wages 

paid to female telephone operators 
were issued during March by the Onta- 
rio Minimum Wage Board, and become 
effective on May 15, 1922. These regu- 
lations establish various rates according 
to the status of the employees and the 
population of the communities served, 
the urban centres being divided into 
eategories as shown in the following 
table. In the more sparsely populated 
districts throughout the Province the 
minimum wage rates are based upon 
the number of subscribers connected 
with the exchange, subscribers being 
counted by subscriber station, and ex- 
tension sets on the same premises being 
excluded. For exchanges having less 
than 200 subscribers no rates are en- 
joined. 


Inexperienced female employees over 
18 years of age are considered expe- ° 
rienced after one year, and young girls 
under 18 years after two years’ service. 
If, however, a young girl should pass 
the age of 18 before completing this 
two years’ training, the schedule rates 
will continue till the two training years 
are completed, but in no ease is she to 
receive less than the wages prescribed 
for an inexperienced adult of her own 
In exchanges situated in commu- 
nities of population under 4,000 no dis- 
tinction is made between inexperienced 
employees over and under 18 years, the 
training period for both these classes 
being limited to one year. 


ag 
age. 


Part time payment is to be calculated 
upon the proportion of the number of 
hours worked in any week to the num- 
ber of hours in the normal weekly work 
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period at the exchange. 
the orders are punishable under the act 
(section 22) by a fine not exceeding 
$500 and not less than $50 for each em- 
ployee affected, the employer being also 
required to pay to such employee the 
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amount by which her wages fell short 
of the prescribed minimum. Each 
establishment affected by these regula- 
tions is required to keep a copy posted 
up in a position in which it ean be 
readily seen by the employees. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS IN ONTARIO 


























| , © = = Throughout the Province except 
eee ae se in urban population of 4,000 
on As as or more. 
ial 
Aas 2 ° n B 
23 oe BS B4 oe 
o~ Ss oS ee NS As 
Classes of employees Ss = re 8 O's Sea Soe 
> FC Of 6 ES) mS 2 BO es 
° SO a6 A_6 as & aa5 aap 
5 OnS S oom 3 g-5 SOG BH A SHA 
q Qs iS oo oO ae pics| D ex an f= 
‘e) no Res nes Oo of ows vo s> 
H eS a's LAS ele) USS WES 
& #O8 epee =o kp cee ie Fe 
= & s= : 
i ~8e Pee) yah (|), can llasenes| oy oes 
al ‘ ra a By | By 
Experienced female employees of 
18 years or Over, per week...... $12.50 $12.00 $11.00 $10.00 $9.00 $8.00 $7.00 
Inexperienced female employees of All |inexperienc|ed 
18 years or over— female jemployees. 
SEM GaIMOMENSE es. cs. cae 6 as, 6 tae 10.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 | 6.00 5.00 
QNAKCG MNIONTAS! S45 ose leew stiles 04 11.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
Young girls under 18 years— 
LST AGEINOMUNS Ey ecu s acetals 8.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
LUNCEGEIMONCUS te sertecc cogs eee sare 9.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 
EAT CMORINOIE MS samerte tte n nen tee 10.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
AT ROMMON ELIS): » stecta wee autora clears 11.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 


























REPORT OF EXPLOSIVES DIVISION DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


THE annual report of the Explosives 

Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Mines for the year 1921 shows 
a total of 20 factories licensed for the 
manufacture of explosives during the 
year. Three new factories were estab- 
lished for the manufacture of blasting 
explosives and one for the manufacture 
of fireworks. Thirty-one visits of in- 
spection were made of these factories, 
and in one case it was found necessary 
to suspend for a time the license of a 
factory because of repeated contraven- 
tions of the regulations. A consider- 
able increase was shown in the number 
of magazines under license, or continu- 
ing certificates, or temporary license ; 
there being in effect at the end of De- 


eember, 72 licenses—including continu- 
ing certificates—and 98 temporary li- 
censes. Several of these temporary li- 
censes were issued in the latter part of 
the year, in anticipation of the require- 
ments of construction works and log- 
ging camps in the spring. All the 
magazines in use were inspected, and 
there were many reinspections. Visits 
were made to 125 cities and towns for 
the purpose of inspecting certain re- 
presentative stores as well as discussing 
with officials of various municipalities 
questions relating to the conditions of 
storage. Systematic inspections were 
made by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police of over 1,500 premises contain- 
ing explosives; two visits on the aver- 
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age having been paid to each. A change 
was made in the regulations previously 
in force under Order in Council of 
March 1, 1920 (P. C. 368) by an Order 
in Council of August 13, 1921 (P. C. 








In mines 
































and Other | otal 
quarries ee 
° 7 
Circumstance | No. of No. of | No. of 
or cause 
io} co) ie) 
rel @ ro 5 Ko} 2 
< VSP i= uh Oo aaa =n 
Pace ee 
1. Manufacture ....... 0 0 2 5 2 5 
DRO TITIES) |e cree ees 0 0 Luh Ness Lie 
8. Conveyance ....... 0 0 8 0 3 0 
4, Use and miscellan- | 
eous shot firing— 
(a) Prematures, and 
failing to get away 
from shot hole..... 4 LOM i 6| il 
(o) Firing by  elec- 
tricity when persons 
are at shothole..... 0 1 0 0 0 al 
(c) Not taking proper 
COVET bias ie abies deve 1 1 2, 3 3 4 
(d) Projected debris.. 2 2 2 6 4 8 
(e) Hang fires and re- | 
turning too soon to 
SHOt-NOIE’ Wi eae sew ere: 2 | 1 » 0 4 1 
(f) Tampering with ; 
miss-fired shots..... 0 0 0 ali 0 1 
(g) Ramming or stem- 
ming the charge.... 0 1 2 3 2, 4 
(h) Sparks, flames,ete. 0 0 ON 0 2 
(i) pe ante un- 
exploded charges.... 0 0 i 5 
(j) Striking wunex- “a ? 
ploded charges in | 
removing debr’s..... 1 6| 0 0 1 6 
(k) Preparing charges 0 4 1 2 1 6 
CD eVATIOUS Wil eae: 1 0 0 0 1 0 
Miscellaneous— 
bY QAGLOULS Me ei ak Vi ietanaree 0 0 if 3 1 3 
MOG a seine oc teeee 12 31 18 29 30 60 
Playing with detona- 
COPS Raver Aone tba Sak 0 0 1! 22. 1 22 
Playing with other ex- | 
DIOSEV EBLE us cercre arte es 0 0 1 8 1 8 
FE OGR Mi mevetole cctv 124 3h 20 59 32 90 
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2864), whereby licenses for factories 
and magazines were made valid for 
periods not exceeding one year. Three 
hundred and twenty-eight permits were 
issued for importations during the 
year. The accompanying table shows 
the number of killed and injured by ex- 
plosives and their causes. 


The accidents due to playing with 
detonators and other explosives are 
shown in the report to have been 
brought about by persons, usually 
children, tampering with explosives 
they have found. The report emphasi- 
zes the necessity of persons permitted 
to store small quantities of explosives 
for their private use, keeping them as 
prescribed by the regulations and terms 
of license for the larger users of explo- 
sives. Of the two fatalities that oc- 
eurred in manufacturing, one was attri- 
buted to spontaneous ignition of the 
free admission of air to the explosive, 
a part of which had probably been in 
contact with heated bearings, and the 
other fatality occurred while the em- 
ployee was removing dry fulminate of 
mercury from the drying house. One 
fatality in the conveyance group was 
due to the cart conveying the explosi- 
ves being hit by a train, and two 
deaths occurred when a box of dyna- 
mite being carried by a man fell, due to 
the breaking of the strap by which the 
box was slung. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HE Ontario Department of Labour 

recently issued its first annual report 
containing an account of the work ac- 
complished in 1920. It is recalled that 
the Department was provided for by an 
Act of the Legislature passed in 1919, 
but came into actual being somewhat 
later, the present minister being the first 
ineumbent of his office. The Trades and 
Labour Branch, superseded by the new 
Department, was established in 1916, 
charged with the duty of administering 
the Factory Act, the Bureau of Labour 


Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Station- 
ary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act, and 
the Building Trades Protection Act. It 
was also instructed to conduct investiga- 
‘tions into labour conditions and laws, 
and to make suggestions for any change 
which might seem desirable in laws af- 
fecting labour. The rapid development 
of the Employment Service and of the 
other work of the Branch suggested the 
necessity for a distinet Labour Depart- 
ment. The first duty of the new Depart- 
ment was to complete the investigations 
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already under way into the question of 
setting up a Minimum Wage Board and 
a Mothers’ Allowances commission. Both 
of these bodies have since been establish- 
ed. A series of bulletins, entitled ‘‘Vo- 
cational Opportunities in Ontario’’, was 
also undertaken. (Some of these publi- 
cations have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the LaBour GaAzerrs.) 


A large part of the present report is 
occupied with the report of the General 
Superintendent of Ontario Government 
Employment Bureaus. The bureaus, he 
reports, “‘have now been firmly estab- 
lished and are functioning with a grati- 
fying degree of success.’’ Much detail- 
ed and intensive work, however, remains 
to be done before the service can be con- 
sidered as complete. Development should 
be, the report claims, in the direction of 
setting up a service for specialized em- 
ployment in certain fields, including a 
service for professional and_ technical 
men and women; and for the placing of 
handicapped and juvenile workers. The 
scope of the Employment Bureau should 
not, in the opinion of the Provincial of- 
ficer, be limited by ‘‘a policy of false 
economy,’’ which would hamper the ser- 
vice as a permanent and efficient institu- 
tion. 


Under the Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers’ Act 9,941 certificates were 
granted during the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1920, to stationary engi- 
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neers; 700 candidates qualified by ex- 
amination in the 4th class; 433 in the 
3rd class; 60 in the second; and 35 in 
the first class, the balance of the total 
number being renewals from the pre- 
vious year. The number of hoisting en- 
gineers’ certificates for the same period 
was 1,819. . 


The inspection of factories, shops and 
office buildings was carried out by a 
staff of twelve inspectors, of whom three 
were women. Inspections during the 
year numbered 13,812, of this number 
0,189 being second inspections. The total 
number of employees in the industries 
inspected was 203,923. Of this number 
72,644 were females over 18 years of 
age ; 8,547 were females between the ages 
of 14 and 18; and 281 were children un- 
der 14 years. Six prosecutions were in- 
stituted for violation of the Act, con- 
victions being secured in all eases. 

During the year 117 complaints were 
investigated, about half of these being 
upheld. Several complaints were made 
through trade unions and associations; 
others came from individuals, and two 
or three were anonymous. The accidents 
reported during the year numbered 
5,185, with 55 fatalities, as compared 
with 4,029 accidents and 57 fatalities in 
the previous year. 


_ The report also.contains the records 
of boiler inspection in the Province dur- 
ing the year, 


MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1921 


THe Ontario Department of Mines 

recently issued its report on acci- 
dents occurring during the year 1921 at 
the mines, metallurgical works, quar- 
ries and clay and gravel pits regulated 
by the Mining Act of Ontario. The re- 
port shows that 1286 accidents, of 
which 24 were fatal, occurred in 1921; 
as compared with 1526 accidents, of 
which 29 were fatal, in 1920. 
about 9,000 workers were employed as 
against about 11,486 in 1920, The 
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greatest number of fatalities in recent 
years occurred in 19138 when 64 men 
were killed out of a total of 16,293 
workers employed. The highest ratio 
of fatalities per 1,000 employees in re- 
cent years was in 1908 when 47 fatal- 
ities occurred with 9,185 men employed, 
the percentage being 5.11. In 1921 the - 
percentage was 2.66 per 1,000 em- 
ployees as against 2.61 in 1920. 

The classification of fatalities in 
1921, according to industry, was as fol- 
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lows: 6 at gold mines and mills, 4 at 
silver mines and smelters, 3 at iron 
mines and blast furnaces, 1 at iron py- 
rites mines, 2 at nickel mines and smelt- 
ers, 5 at limestone quarries and 3 at 
gravel pits. An analysis of the fatal- 
ities at the mines for the years 1920 and 
1921 is given as follows: 


1920 1921 

Per cent Per cent 
Hails Of L2rOUN 206660. wee 23.8 33.33 
Shattcaccidents % .» a2 eri 9.5 16.66 
HIPLOSIVES ©. so ssietes ce ti. 2 ws 23.8 16.66 
Miscellaneous underground. 14.3 25.00 
Suriace so he wt ee ESS 28.6 8.33 


Of the 1,262 non-fatal accidents, 597 
occurred underground and 246 at the 
surface of the mines, 211 at the metal- 
lurgical works and 208 at the quarries, 
clay and gravel pits. The highest num- 
ber of these accidents at the mines oc- 
curred while working at chutes, 110 
being reported; at the metallurgical 
works falling objects were responsi 
ble for 25 accidents, and at the quar- 
ries, clay and gravel pits 44 accidents 
were caused by material while loading 
at face. Of these non-fatal accidents, 
763 of the injured were English-speak- 
ing and 499 of foreign nationalities. 

The following table shows the causes 
of explosive accidents: 
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| Non-fatal Fatal 


Explosion, while tamping.. 3 1 
Drilled into explosive...... 1 

Struck unexploded charge 
with hammer or pick..... 1 1 
Detonators ......-eeceeses 1 Be 
Premature explosion ....... 2 1 
Hit by rock from explosion. i 1 
Walked into blast.......... tae 1 
Explosion while shovelling.. 2 re 
TOtaL A i idiirs ‘fies <ssee ene 12 6 


The report states that a knowledge 
of explosives and a strict observance of 
the Mining Amendment Act would have 
prevented 4 of the fatalities at the 
quarries and 8 at gravel pits. 

With regard to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation rates, the report states that the 
adjusted rates for 1920 and the provi- 
sional rates for 1921 show a decrease in 
the silver mining industry, a sight in- 
crease in gold and nickel-copper mining 
and a 50 per cent increase in quarrying. 
Most of the employees in the quarries 
were stated to be English-speaking but 
were unskilled in handling tools and 
material, had no knowledge of explo- 
sives and were seldom under skilled su- 
pervision such as prevails at mines. 
The Department of Mines has lately 
appointed an inspector who will devote 
all his time to the inspection of quar- 


. ries, clay, sand and gravel pits in an 


effort to eut down the unnecessary ac- 
cident hazard in this industry. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE QUEBEC DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AND LABOUR 


"THe report of the Minister of Public 

Works and Labour of the province 
of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 
1291, contains chapters on the inspec- 
tion of industrial establishments, pro- 
vincial employment bureaus, reports of 
the Registrar and Joint Registrar of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion for Trade Disputes, Examination 
of Stationary Engineers, and report on 
the work of the Fair Wages Office. 


The inspection of industrial establish- 
ments was carried on as in previous 
years. Much time was devoted by the 
inspectors to the enforcement of the law 
respecting the registration of children 
employed in factories and workshops, 
and this law was stated to have pro- 
duced good results. 

Private employment bureaus were 
inspected before the annual permits 
were issued. Many complaints were 
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made against certain registry offices 
for domestic servants but they were not 
suppressed as the government intended 
to establish a central bureau for the 
placing of domestics, charwomen and 
shop and office girls which will allow 
of the closing of all private employ- 
ment bureaus for women. The reports 
of the superintendents of the employ- 
ment bureaus show that notwithstand- 
ing the stagnation in business, the pla- 
cing 0 fthe unemployed had not mar- 
kedly diminished. During the year 
ending June 30, 1921, the operations of 
the provincial employment bureaus 
were as follows: 


Number of unemployed....... 33,091 
Vacancies notified by employers 14,433 
Persons referred to employers. 14,784 
Persons reported as placed.... 12,237 


In the report of the Registrar of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion reference is made to the Municipal 
Strike and Lockout Act, which was ap- 
plied for the first time in May 1921. 
Two cases were referred to the Council 
of Arbitration under this Act during 
the year. The first case was that of the 
Quebec Policemen’s National Union 
which petitioned for arbitration with 
the city of Quebec as respondent. After 
many days’ deliberation the Council re- 
commended an increase in wages of $1 
a week. The second case was that of 
the Quebec Firemens’ National Union, 
in which the arbitrators failed to agree 
upon an unanimous award, three re- 


REPORT ON MINES AND 


AREPORT on the mines and quarries 

of Nova Scotia for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1921, issued by the 
Nova Scotia Department of Public 
Works and Mines, has recently been re- 
ceived. The coal output for the year 
was 0,373,230 long tons and the sales 
were 4,715,977 long tons, showing a de- 
crease in output of 314,740 tons and in 
sales of 371,767 tons compared with the 
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ports being presented. The majority of 
the Council recommended an increase 
of 75 cents per week; the arbitrator for 
the firemen recommended an increase 
of $1.50 per week; and the arbitrator 
of the city of Quebec recommended a 
minimum wage of $18 per week for new 
employees, with the existing scale for 
the others. 


The annual report of the Board of 
Examiners for stationary engineers for 
the District of Montreal states that 
1,219 applications for examinations 
were received during the year, and 
1,199 passed the examinations, only 20 
failing to do so. The licenses of 3,049 
engineers and firemen were received 
making a total of 4,248 licensed en- 
gineers and firemen in the district. In 
the Quebec district 55 engineers passed 
during the year and the certificates of 
1,185 engineers and firemen were re- 
newed. 


The report of the Fair Wage Officer 
states that during the year only one 
complaint was made to the Fair Wages 
Office concerning the wages paid by 
contractors on government works. 
These grievances were settled to the 
satisfaction of the interested parties 
after an inquiry. It is suggested that 
it would be more just to contractors 
and workmen if the scale of wages to 
be paid on contracts were prepared be- 
fore asking for tenders and formed 
part of the specifications given to the 
contractors. 


QUARRIES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


previous year. The total number of 
men employed at the collieries was 
12,276 an increase of 968 over the pre- 
vious year. The reduced output not- 
withstanding the increase in the num- 
ber of men employed was attributed to 
a lack of demand for coal resulting in 
unsteady employment at the mines. 
The total quantity of eoal distributed 


for consumption in Nova Scotia in the 
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fiscal year 1921 was 1,860,671 tons, a . 


decrease compared with the previous 
year of 584,524 tons. This was due to 
the lessened consumption by the steel 
plants and the general depression in 
manufacturing of all kinds. There was 
also a decline in gold production, the 
output for the year having been 379 
ounces as compared with 744 ounces in 
the previous year. The number of fatal 
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accidents in the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia during the fiscal year of 1921 
was 29; this represented 3.36 per 1,000 
men employed as compared with 2.30 
in the previous year and an average of 
3.71 during the last fourteen years. 
There were 5.39 fatalities per 1,000,000 
long tons mined compared with 4.57 in 
1920 and an average of 7.48 for the 
last fourteen years. 


FACTORIES INSPECTIIN IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1921 
Development in Safety and First Aid Work 


ONSIDERABLE progress in safety 

work in Nova Scotia is noted in the 
annual report of the Provincial factories 
Inspector, covering the year ending 
September 30, 1921. An interesting de- 
velopment during this period was the 
organization, for the first time, of em- 
ployees’ safety committees. Sixteen 
such committees were formed in as 
many different departments of the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Company, Limit- 
ed, of Sydney, which company and the 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, of 
Glace Bay, are now under the same 
management. An active safety cam- 
paign was carried on in this concern 
during the year, and the workshops are 
now reported as being ‘‘models of ad- 
vanced methods of accident prevention 
and sanitation.’’ The workmen’s com- 
- mittees are said to be entering into the 
spirit of the movement with enthusiasm. 
Some committees meet once a week, and 
others on alternate weeks, safety mea- 
sures being freely discussed and pre- 
cautions taken where dangers exist. 
Careful records are kept by a secretary 
and copies sent to the safety depart- 
ment. Sub-committees are placed in 
charge of special departments of work, 
their recommendations being submitted 
to an executive committee for appro- 
val. Officials of the safety department 
assist the committees in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and also see that their recom- 
mendations are carried out. ‘‘There is 
no reason to suppose’’, the chief inspec- 


tor comments, ‘‘that the employees of 
this company will not respond as well 
as those in the steel plants in the United 
States, where the movement has pro- 
duced such remarkable results.’’ The 
report states that most employers now 
favour safety measures, the feeling of 
hostility towards factory regulations 
having disappeared. Employers now 
generally discuss precautions with the 
factory inspector in a cooperative spi- 
rit, the foreman and some of the ma- 
chine operators being sometimes invited 
to join the discussions. 


A corresponding development in first. 
aid work is also noted. This growth is 
attributed partly to the first aid regul- 
ations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which became effective on May 
1, 1921, requiring every employer of 
more than fifteen workmen to provide 
a first aid kit. The importance of this 
provision is apparent from the number 
of eases of infection each year, some of 
these resulting in serious disability. 
Some employers, for instance the In- 
perial Oil, Limited, now retain a per- 
manent physician on the plant, while in 
many other plants there is a trained 
nurse, with improved equipment, and 
the workers are generally instructed as. 
to the danger from infection. 

Child labour is stated not to be a 
serious problem in the Province. The 
statutory limit for employment is 14 
years, but in addition many towns have 
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passed an ordinance under the author- 
ity of the Towns’ Incorporation Act 
raising the working age to 16 years un- 
less the child has reached a certain 
school grade. The result is that very 
few young persons under 16 are now 
employed in industry. 

Discussing the accident statistics of 
the past year the chief inspector finds 
that while, notwithstanding decreased 
industrial activity in 1921, the reduc- 
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tion of industrial accidents generally 
amounted only to 22 per cent from the 
previous year’s record, a substantial 
reduction had occurred in accidents of 
a serious nature.. Reductions were ef- 
fected in sawmills and woodworking 
plants, in the metal, car building, steel 
shipbuilding and repairing plants and 
steel and textile factories. 
hand a slight increase was noted in the 
pulp mills. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1921 


THE following is a summary of the 

more important laws affecting labour 
which were passed by the British par- 
liament in 1921. 


A number of laws were enacted deal- 
ing with the problem of unemployment. 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1921, which came into effect on March 
3, increased the weekly rates of benefit 
to 20s. for men and 16s, for women and 
to half these amounts for boys and girls 
between 16 and 18 years of age. It 
provided that a maximum of 16 weeks’ 
benefit could be drawn during each of 
two periods one from March 3 to No- 
vember 2, 1921, and the other from No- 
vember 3, 1921, to July 2, 1922. The 
Act provided that after this date there 
would be a return to the rule under 
which the number of weeks’ benefit that 
may be drawn is made proportionate 
to the number of contributions paid. 
The treasury was also given power to 
make advances not exceeding at any 
time £10,000,000. On account of the 
unexpected increases in unemployment, 
the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) 
Act, 1921, was passed on July 1, by 
which the weekly benefit was reduced 
to the rates fixed by the Act of 1920, 
namely 15s. for men and 12s. for women 
and the joint weekly contributions of 
employers and employees were increas- 
ed to Is. 3d. in respect of men and Is. 
1d. in respect of women. There were 
corresponding reductions of benefit 
rates and increases in contributions in 


the case of boys and girls. The waiting 
period was increased from three to six 
days. In addition to the benefit periods 
of sixteen weeks laid down in the pre- 
vious Act, the Minister of Labour was 
empowered to provide for two addi- 
tional periods of benefit of not more 
than six weeks each. Section 44 of the 
principal Act was repealed, which al- 
lowed during the first year the pay- 
ment of eight weeks’ benefit to the in- 
sured persons in respect of whom four 
contributions had been paid. Other 
provisions of the Act suspended the 
power of the Minister to make or ap- 
prove special schemes under section 18 
of the principal Act, and raised the 
limit of the amount of advances that 
may be made by the Treasury to the 
Unemployment Fund to £20,000,000. On 
November 8, the Unemployed Workers’ 
Dependents (Temporary Provision) Act 
1921, became law. This provided for 
the payment of temporary grants for 
six months to unemployed workers in 
receipt of unemployment benefit toward 
the maintenance of their wives, depend- 
ent husbands and dependent children. 
In certain cases housekeepers having 
the care of dependent children are in- 
cluded. The grants are at the rate of 
5s. a week for a wife, housekeeper or 
dependent husband and 1s. a week for 
each dependent child. The necessary 
funds are derived from special contri- 
butions payable in respect of all per- 
sons insured under the Unemployment 
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Insurance Acts. Other Acts passed to 
meet the unemployment situation were 
the Trade Facilities Act which enabled 
the Treasury after consultation with 
an advisory committee to guarantee the 
payment of interest and principal, or 
either interest or principal, of any loan 
caleulated to promote employment in 
the United Kingdom. Under the Local 
Authorities Financial Provisions Act 
and the Poor Law Emergency Provi- 
sions (Scotland) Act, local authorities 
were aided in carrying out various 
public works to provide employment. 
The Unemployment (Relief Works) 
Act, 1920, which would have expired on 
December 3, 1921, was continued until 
December 31, 1922, by the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, 1921. This law 
expedites the processes by which local 
authorities may compulsively acquire 
lands for public works. 

The Coal Mines De-Control Act, 1921, 
brought to an end government control 
of the coal mining industry on Mareh 
31. 


Part IV of the Railways Act, 1921, 
which deals with the reorganization of 
the railways, contains important provi- 
sions concerning labour. The Central 
and National Wages Boards are re- 
constituted and continued until Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, up to which date all dif- 
ferences as to rates of pay, hours of la- 
bour, ete. will be referred to the Central 
Wages Board, or on appeal to the Na- 
tional Wages Board. The Central 
Board is to be composed of eight re- 
presentatives of railway companies and 
eight of railway employees. The Na- 
tional Board is to be composed of six 
representatives each of the companies 
and of the employees and four repre- 
sentatives of the users of railways, with 
an independent chairman nominated by 
the Minister of Labour. The four re- 
presentatives of the users of railways 
are nominated, one each, by the Par- 
lamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, the Co-operative 
Union, the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and the Federation 
of British Industries. 
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The Corn Production Acts (Repeal) 
Act, 1921, substituted conciliation com- 
mittees in place of the Agricultural 
Wages Board and District Wages Com- ° 
mittees, to deal with wages, hours and 
conditions of employment. The forma- 
tion of the new committees is voluntary, 
but is to be encouraged by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries as regards 
England and Wales and by the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland as regards 
Scotland. Until a joint conciliation 
committee is established under the new 
Act, or until the expiration of two 
years, the representative members of 
the District Wages Committees will aet 
as a joint conciliation committee. 


The National Health Insurance (Pro- 
longation of Insurance) Act, 1921, pro- 
longs the insurance of persons who are 
able to show that their absence from 
work has not been due to any change 
of normal occupation, but to inahility 
to obtain employment. This law is re- 
troactive from December 31, 1920, and 
will continue until December 31, 1922. 


The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 
1921, provides for the continuance of 
certain acts among which are men- 
tioned: (1) the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (War Addition) Act, 1917, which 
will continue until December 31, 1922. 
This act increases by one-fourth the 
weekly payments payable by way of 
compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, during total 
incapacity ; (2) the Shops Early Closing 
Act, 1920, which requires shops, with 
certain exceptions, to be closed not 
later than 8 o’clock on every day, ex- 
cept Saturday, and not later than 9 
o’clock on Saturday. 


The Education Act, 1921, consolidat- 
ed the provisions of the statutes relat- 
ing to education and the employment of 
young persons and children in England 
and Wales. In particular it substan- 
tially re-enacts the provisions of the 
Education Act, 1918, relating to the 
establishment of Continuation Schools 
and compulsory attendance at such 
schools for 320 hours in each year 
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(which may during the first seven 
years be reduced to 280) of young per- 
sons up to the age of eighteen. During 
the first seven years, however, the at- 
tendance of young persons between the 
ages of 16 and 18 is not obligatory. An 
important provision re-enacted is that 
giving power to the Local Education 
Authority for Higher Education to re- 
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quire a young person’s employment to 
be suspended on any day when his at- 
tendance at a continuation school is re- 
quired, not only during the actual 
school hours, but also for a sufficient 
period, not exceeding two hours, to ren- 
der him mentally and bodily fit to re- 
ceive full benefit from his attendance 
at the school. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN DENMARK 


N order to meet the greatly increas- 

ing demand in Denmark for concilia- 
tion in labour disputes, an Act came 
into effect on January 1, which has for 
its object the improvement of the legis- 
lation of 1910 (amended in 1918 and 
1919), which provided for a Permanent 
Arbitration Court and a Publie Conci- 
liator. 

The Permanent Court consists of an 
equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers elected by their 
respective national federations, with a 
president and two or three vice-presi- 
dents of judicial qualifications, who 
are paid officials. The jurisdiction of 
the Court extends to industry and 
handicrafts, agriculture, transport and 
commerce, and general office work. Its 
functions are to enforce and interpret 
existing collective agreements. Up to 
the year 1920 the Court dealt with 363 
cases of which almost half fell within 
the last three years. Of these, 70 per 
eent were heard and settled; 20 per 
cent were disposed of in the prelimin- 
ary proceedings, and 10 per cent were 
withdrawn. 


The Public Conciliator is a paid offi- 
cial, appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior on the nomination of the Per- 
manent Arbitration Court for a period 
of two years. His functions are defined 
in the Act as being ‘‘to endeavour to 
adjust disputes between employers and 
workpeople,’’ his intervention or non- 
intervention in any particular dispute 
being left to his own discretion. When- 
ever a Strike or lockout has occurred, or 


seems likely to oeeur, which threatens 
to have serious consequences for the 
community, and after negotiations be- 
tween the parties have proved fruitless, 
the Coneciliator may, either on his own 
initiative or at the request of one of the 
parties, summon both to a conference. 
This summons they must obey. At this 
conference he is empowered to suggest 
terms of settlement, but these must not 
be published, according to the original 
legislation, without the consent of both 
parties unless a stoppage of work takes 
place. If, in the course of the negotia- 
tions, differences of opinion arise on 
important questions of wages or hours 
of labour, the Conciliator may require 
both parties to furnish information on 
these points; if the information furnish- 
ed appears unsatisfactory, he may de- 
mand an examination of witnesses be- 
fore the Permanent Court. Up to the 
year 1921, however, it had not been 
found necessary to make use of this 
power. During the period from Octo- 
ber, 1910 to the middle of 1919, the 
Conciliator dealt with 132 cases, in 99 
of which he succeeded in bringing about 
a settlement during the preliminary ne- 
gotiations. 


The new Act does not affect the Per- 
manent Arbitration Court in any way. 
With regard to conciliation procedure 
it was agreed that the existing system 
had worked satisfactorily, and that 
there was no necessity for making any 
alteration in principle. In view of the 
ereat increase of work, it was, however, 
necessary to appoint three conciliators 
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“instead of one. These have equal au- 
thority, and will apportion the work 
among themselves. Provision is also 
made for joint conciliation by all three 
in case of extensive negotiations. The 
Conciliators are to be appointed for 
three years, but the appointments must 
not terminate simultaneously, in order 


that there may be no interruption of 
the work. 


The most important alteration is the 
replacement of the clause prohibiting 
the publication of the Conciliator’s pro- 
posals without the consent of both par- 
ties by one which states that the pro- 
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posals may not be published without 
the consent of the Conciliator until the 
answers of both parties to the proposals 
haev been received. A further new pro- 
vision empowers the Conciliators to re- 
quire any employers’ or workers’ or- 
ganization to: produce a copy of any 
collective agreement they may have 
concluded, while another provides that 
only the exact text of any conciliation 
proposal may be laid before any or- 
ganization of employers or workers, and 
that the voting must take the form of a 
direct refusal or a direct acceptance of 
the proposal. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MARCH, 1922 


URING March the Department of 

labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazette the following informa- 
tion relative to two fair wage contracts 
“which were awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Both contracts 
contained the usual fair wage clause 
which provides for the prompt payment 
of such wages as are current in the dis- 
trict in which the work is to be per- 
formed, and for observance on the va- 
rious works under contract of the pre- 
vailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusuic WorxKSs 


Repairs, renewals, scraping and 
painting of tug ‘‘Witherbee’’ at 
Champlain Dry Dock, Lauzon, Que. 


Name of contractor, Davie Shipbuild- 
ing and Repairing Company, Ltd., Lau- 
zon Quebec. Date of contract, March 
21, 1922. Amount of contract, $2,973. 


Repairs, renewals, scraping and 
painting of dredge ‘‘P.W.D. No. 116”’ 


(Progress) at Champlain Dry Dock, 
Lauzon, Que. Name of contractor, 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Lauzon, Que. Date of con- 
tract, March 21, 1922. Amount of eon- 
tract, S2i1295, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMEN® 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in March for supplies or- 
dered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and 
type, and other hand stamps and 
brass! Crowny SCA1Ss\. a vsis) ss) soe ses $ 733.70 
Making and _ repairing rubber 
StHEGOS, CULOlS. (OUC so. suse oe weit 141.55 


Supplying mail bag fittings....... 2,250.00 
Makmg up and supplying, letter 

carriers’ uniforms, etc.......... 7,163.14 
Repairing letter boxes, ete........ 110.75 
SVU CIOL lara mater cee aac tense epee oN Lee 1,710.70 
Stamping ink, pads, ete: sy. 000.5... | 364.89 
Scales repatrody ws: SP. ok 53.05 
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RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


THe following is a statement by in- 

dustrial groups of the more impor- 
tant changes in rates of wages and hours 
of labour reported to the Department of 
Labour in recent months. 





Minine.—Timmins, Ont. Wages of 
1,500 gold miners were reduced 6 cents 
per hour, or 48 cents per shift at the end 
of January. 


Porcupine, Ont. Wages of employees 
of mining companies were reduced at 
the end of January, reductions in one 
case being as follows: men in mill, for- 
merly receiving 53-62 cents per hour, re- 
duced to 47-56 cents; men in shops, for- 
merly receiving 53-75 cents per hour, re- 
duced to 47-69 cents; miners, formerly 
receiving 59-66 cents per hour, reduced 
to 53-60 cents. 


Tron AND STEEL MaANnuFACTURES.— 
Port Arthur, Ont. Wages per hour of 
employees in shipbuilding were reduced 
10 per cent on March 13, and hours per 
week increased from 54 to 60. 


Hamilton, Ont. Wages of 17 jobbing 
moulders were reduced on February 11 
from 80 cents per hour to 6714 cents ; 
hours per week, 48. 


Guelph, Ont. Wages of certain em- 
ployees of one firm were reduced on Jan- 
uary 9, as follows: iron moulders, from 
61 1-9 cents; coremakers from 45 to 40 
61 1-9-76 1-3 cents per hour to 52 7-9- 
cents. 


Texte Manuracturss.—St. Hyacin- 
the, Que. Wages of certain clothing 
workers were reduced 10 per cent on 
April 1, 1920, hours per week, 55. 


Hamilton, Ont. Wages of clothing 
workers in one firm were reduced on 
February 1, as follows: cutters (men), 
from $26.00-36.00 to $25.00-32.00; off 
pressers (men), from $34.00 to $30.60; 
seam pressers (men), from $18.00-29.00 
to $17.00-27.00; operators (men), from 


$20.00-41.00 to $19.00-36.90; operators 
(women), from $19.00-25.50 to $18-24: 
tailors (men), from $20-34 to $19.00- 
30.60; hand sewers (women) from 
$14.50-23.50 to $14-23. Any receiving 
$14 or under were not reduced. Hours 
per week, 44. In another firm an ad- 
justment of the payroll in February af- 
fected 87 per cent of the employees by 
an average reduction of 8 1-4 per cent. 
In a third firm, reductions on February 
1, were as follows: cutters (male), re- 
duced from $34.00 per week to $30.60: 
trimmers (male), from $28-34 to $25.65- 
30.60; operators, male and _ female, 
from $14-42 to $18-38; hand sewers, 
male and female, from $14-31 to $13-30; 
pressers (male), from $14.34 to $10.00- 
30.60. Hours per week 40; no work on 
Saturday. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. — 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. Wages of employ- 
ees manufacturing musical instruments 
reduced 10 per cent on April 1. 


Peterborough, Ont. Wages of em- 
ployees manufacturing electrical sup- 
ples were reduced about 10 per cent on 
February 1. The chief classes affected 
were: machinists reduced from a maxi- 
mum of 75 cents per hour to a maximum 
of 61 cents; fitters from 40-6714 cents 
to 3614-55 cents; labourers, from 30-40 
cents to 25-3614 cents. Rates for appren- 
tices were changed from 18-2434 cents 
to 1814-2214 cents. 


BUILDING AND CoNnstRUCTION.—Halt- 
fax, N.S. Wages in the building trades 
were reduced 15 per cent on February 
17, as follows: carpenters reduced from 
66 to 57 cents; plumbers from 70 to 60 
cents; painters, from 66 to 57 cents; 
electricians, from 70 to 60 cents; brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, from 75 
to 64 cents, all working 44 hours per 
week. 


(uebec, Que. Wages of painters were 
reduced on February 1 from 47-55 cents 
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per hour to 40-48 cents. Hours per day, 
nine in summer, eight in winter. 


London, Ont. Wages of carpenters 
were reduced on February 1 from 75 to 
70 cents per hour; hours per week, 44. 


Ottawa, Ont. Wages of bricklayers, 
masons and carpenters were reduced 9 
cents per hour to be effective on May 1, 
as follows: masons and bricklayers, re- 
duced from 90 cents to 85 cents; car- 
penters, from 75 cents to 70 cents, all 
working 44 hours. 


Toronto, Ont. Reduction in wages of 
plasterers effective April 1, from $1.00 
to 90 cents per hour, hours, 44 per week. 


Windsor, Ont. Hourly wages of_ car- 
penters were reduced on April 1, from 
90 cents to 80 cents, 48 hours per week. 


Winmpeg, Man. Wages of plumbers 
were reduced from $1.00 to 90 cents per 
hour, to be effective on May 1; hours 
per week, 44. 


Victoria, B.C. Wages in building 
trades reduced on February 20 as fol- 
lows: carpenters, from $6.60 (June, 
1921) to $5.00; painters, from $5.60 to 
$4.80; plumbers, from $7.20 to $6.00; 
masons and bricklayers, from $8.00 to 
$6.80 and $7.00; plasterers and stone 
cutters, from $8.00 to $6.80; electricians, 
from $7.00 to $6.00; sheet metal work- 
ers, from $6.40 to $6.00; labourers, from 
$4.00-4.50 to $3.50-4.00; all working 44 
hours per week, and paid for 4 hours on 
Saturdays. 


TRANSPORTATION — Euerctric RaIL- 
ways.—Hull, Que. Wages of all classes 
of electric railway employees reduced 2 
eents per hour, retroactive to December 
1, 1921, and effective until July 1, 1922, 
motormen and conductors being reduced 
from 41-48 cents per hour to 39-46 cents. 


Brandon, Man. Reduction of 1214 
per cent to employees of Municipal Rail- 
way. (See under Civic Employees.) 


Saskatoon, Sask. Wages of motor 
eonductors were reduced on January 1, 
from 60-70 cents per hour to 58-68 cents. 
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Wages in the mechanical department 
were reduced 2 and 21% cents per hour. 
These are all civic employees. 


Vancouver, B.C. Wages of all elec- 
tric railway employees were reduced 10 
per cent on January 9. 


TRANSPORTATION — Warer.—Halifaz, 
N.S. Wages of longshoremen reduced on 
January 1, from 65 cents per hour for 
day work to 55 cents, and from 75 to 65 
cents for night work. Rates for hand- 
ling bulk grain are ten cents per hour 
higher and have also been cut 10 cents 
per hour. 


Civic EmpLoyvEsns. — Amherst, N.S. 
Wages of civic officials and employees 
were reduced 10 per cent on March 1. 
Street labourers were reduced from 
$20.64 to $18.00-per week of 54 hours; 
police patrol men were reduced 10 per 
cent on the old rate of $90-105 per 
month. 


Brandon, Man. Wages of civic em- 
ployees were reduced 12 1-2 per cent on 
January 1, hours remaining the same. 
Wages for last year were: Street rail- 
way department: motormen, 45 to 50 
cents; car cleaners, 438 cents, hours, nine 
per day. Pumping station: firemen, 
$110 per month; labourers, 40 cents per 
hour, 48 hours per week. Health depart- 
ment: teamsters and helpers, 40 cents, 
50 hours per week. Works, sewer and 
water departments: labourers, 40 cents; 
cement finishers, 52 1-2 cents; cement 
foreman, 60 cents; scantling men, 47 1-2 
cents, 50 hours per week. 


Saskatoon, Sask. Wages of electrical 
workers were reduced about 2.75 per 
cent, effective January 1. Street Rail- 
way employees’ wages were reduced— 
see under ‘‘Transportation.’’ Wages of 
the clerical staff have been reduced in 
many instances 2.70 per cent. 


Edmonton, Alta. Wages of civic em- 
ployees were reduced February 1, as fol- 
lows: wages of fire fighters were reduced 
$5 per month; wages of employees in 
the police department were reduced $9 
per month; wages of employees at power 
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plant were reduced 4 cents per hour; 
wages of teamsters and common labour- 
ers were reduced from 60 to 54 cents per 
hour, and of experienced labourers, from 
65 to 59 cents; operators of engines and 
boilers, from 70 to 64 cents and meter 
installers, ete., from 75 to 69 cents. Te- 
lephone operators’ wages were reduced 
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from $80-95 per month to $71-91. Steam 
shovel and dredgemen’s wages were re- 
duced from $1. to 88 cents, and civie 
carpenters from 82 to 78 cents. 


Saanich, B.C. Wages of 95 civic la-_ 
bourers were reduced from $4.00 to 
$3.20 per day. Hours per week, 44. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


ASUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but ver- 
bal agreements are also included in the 
records, the latter being schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In the case of 
each agreement the rates of wages for 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general inter- 
est. 


Printing and Publishing. 


Nanaimo, B.C.—OneE Printing Firm 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 337. Agreement signed by 
one firm to be in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to November 1, 1922, and verbally ac- 
cepted by cthers from May 1, 1921, 
pending a general settlement re the for- 
ty-four hour week in Vancouver. 


Minimum wages: per week—journey- 
men, compositors, typesetting machine 
operators, ad-men and other employees 
of news and job composing rooms, day 
work, $39; night work, $42. 


Hours per day, hand compositors, 
floormen, machine operators, 714, in 
all offices doing book, job and 
newspaper work combined; 44 hours to 
constitute a week’s work. In case of a 


weekly half holiday, eight hours per day 
on five days, and four hours on any 
stated sixth day. 


Foremen, 50 cents per day or night 
above journeymen’s wages. 


Apprentices in fifth year, two-thirds 
of journeymen’s wages. 


Beginners on machines to be active 
members of union and receive wages as 
per special agreement. One apprentice 
for each five machines ,or fraction 
thereof. 


Overtime, first five hours, time and 
one-half. Thereafter, double time. Holi- 
days, double time. Five hours to con- 
stitute a night’s work before holidays, 
on morning papers. 


Operators on machines to be journey- 
men members of union, in good stand- 
ing. Apprentices in last six months to 
have privilege of practising on machines, 


A sub, after working in an office for 
fifteen days not to be discharged for 
incompetency, provided foreman has not 
previously notified chairman of incom- 
petency of said sub. 


Apprentices.—One apprentice for each 
six Journeymen. No youth under sixteen 
to be apprenticed. Apprentices after se- 
cond year to be compelled to take the I. 
T. U. course, Union to advance loan for 
same if necessary. During second and 
third years, apprentice must be employ- 
ed on composition at least two and one- 
half hours per day, and one-half such 
time on display work. During fifth 
year, apprentice must be allowed to work 
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eight months on make-up and four 
months on type-setting machine. Ap- 
prentices in last year to be paid two- 
thirds of journeymen’s scale. 


Controversies to be referred to an ar- 
bitration board of three, one appointed 


by each party and a chairman appointed. 


by them. 
Building and Construction. 


Orrawa.—OTrawA BRANCH OF TH, 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
CoNSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE OT- 
TAWA District CouNCIL OF THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOIN- 
eRS oF AMERICA. Agreement to be in ef- 
feet from May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, 
with four months’ notice prior to ex- 
piration by party desiring changes. 


Hours per day, eight; four on Satur- 
day. 


Overtime from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
Saturday afternoon, time and one-half. 
Thereafter, double time. In case of two 
or more shifts, men to receive regular 
rates during these hours. 


Minimum wages: per hour—70 cents. 


Both parties to agreement agree to 
establish an industrial council of five 
members from each party with an inde- 
pendent chairman chosen by both par- 
ties, to adjust disputes—decision to be 
binding. 


New Year’s Day, Dominion Day and 
Christmas Day to be recognized holi- 
days. No work on Labour Day except 
for saving of life or property. 


Union representatives to be allowed 
access to all jobs to confer with the shop 
steward. 


Both parties agree to adopt and en- 
foree the National Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem as adopted at the Joint Conference 
of ‘Building and Construction Indus- 
tries in May, 1921—to be revised by both 
parties to this agreement. 


Union members to have preference of 
employment, other things being equal. 
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ToRONTO, ONTARIO. — CONTRACTING 
PLASTERERS AND MEMBERS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF TORONTO, AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF PLASTERERS OF A MER- 
tcA, LocAu 48 or OnTARIO. Agreement to 
be in effect from February 10, 1922, to 
April 30, 1923. 


A Committee of five from each party 
to meet three months previous to expir- 
ation of agreement to discuss a renewal 
or otherwise. 


An Arbitration Committee of five 
from each party to hear and adjust 
questions arising between parties. Both 
parties by all lawful means to compel 
members to comply with the agreement 
and working rules, members refusing to 
do so to be suspended. 


Wages: per hour—February 10, 1922, 
to April 30, 1923, $1.00. Overtime, from 
6 p.m. until 10 p.m. time and one-half. 
After 10 p.m., and after 6 p.m. on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Saturday afternoon, no work. 


In the event of a contract having to 
be done with shifts, wages for same to 
be deferred to the Arbitration Commit- 
tee for adjustment, prior to contract be- 
ing made. 


Due consideration to be made by 
Union in regard to day labour being 
supplied to general contractors and 
others to whom tenders have been given 
by the Association. Union members may 
work for such firms when a settlement 
has been made by the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 


Member desiring to contract or sub- 
contract must resign from union and 
not re-enter for six months. 


Union to give precedence to Associa- 
tion in supply of men. No employer to 
be permitted to advertise for plasterers 
without first consulting business azent 
of Union. If he is unable to furnish 
same, employer may then advertise. 


Union not to order strike against <As- 
sociation, nor members of union to 
leave work before matter is brought be- 
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fore a joint committee. No members to 
leave work or take part in any sympa- 
thetic strike, except on two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of entire membership of 
union. 


Any firm in business for one year to 
be allowed one apprentice whose inden- 
ture shall be for four years. Any firm 
or persons employing eight men to be al- 
lowed a second apprentice. Union to 
support and enforce carrying out of in- 
denture. 


All parties to report to their respee- 
tive bodies any known violation of agree- 
ment. 


Association agrees not to do any work 
for any person owing and refusing to 
pay any just sum to any members of 
union for work performed. Union agrecs 
to same conditions for members of Asso- 
ciation. y 


Union to work only for registered 
plastering contractors. This does not 
apply to owners or general contractors. 


Employers having men working in 
elevator shafts and other such openings 
should aim to protect them from injury 
by enclosures. 


Shop hands.—Any firm in business 
over one year to be allowed one appren- 
tive to every eight men working on the 
bench, .to be indentured for four years. 
When first apprentice enters fourth 
year, a second may be taken on. Ap- 
prentice must be put on model making, 
easting, and all other parts of staff 
work. 

All shop hands must have qualified 


and served their time in the staff shop 
where only union members shall be em- 


ployed. If union fails to supply shop ' 


hands, employers may engage men from 
local 48, or other men with a travelling 
eard. 

Business agent to be permitted to in- 
terview men after permission is granted 
by contractors. 


Winnreec, Man.—MAstEerR PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND PLUMBERS’ AND 
STEAMFITTERS’ UNION No. 254. Agree- 
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ment to be in effect from May 1, 1922,” 
until May 1, 1923. Notice of change or 
amendment may be given one month 
prior to termination. If no notice is 
given, agreement to remain in effect 
from year to year. 


Hours of labour, eight per day, four 
on Saturdays. 


Minimum wages per hour for journey- 
men, 90 cents. 


New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, La- 
bour Day and Christmas Day to be legal 
holidays. Overtime from 5 p.m. until 
10 p.m., time and one-half; after 10 p.m. 
until starting time, and Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and legal holidays, dou- 
ble time. 


Men sent out of town to have trans- 
portation, board and lodging paid. 


Absolutely necessary repairs and 
finishing up of repair jobs on regular 
working days to be done at regular rate 
if less than one hour. 


No member to do any lumping or 
sub-contracting, no material to be in- 
stalled within the city unless supplied by 
a legitimate master plumber. 


One apprentice of each eraft to be al- 
lowed to each shop; one additional to 
each five journeymen; not more than 
four to a shop. Apprentices to serve 
five years; three years helping and two 
years with the tools. An apprentice 
using the tools to receive not less than 
40 cents per hour for first year and 50 
cents for second year. 


Grievances to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board of three from each 
party, board to have power to settle 
grievances and to appoint an arbitrator 
if necessary. This board to meet during 
January each year to decide satisfactory 
scale of wages to be effective the follow- 
ing May. 

To carry out agreement a Joint Con- 
ference Board of three masters and three 
journeymen to meet at least monthly 
with power to make recommendations 
for improving the general conditions of 
the trade. 
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Firms who have signed the agreement 
to be protected against a strike in shops 
which have not signed. 


Public Utilities. 


HAMILTON, OntT.—DOMINION POWER 
AND TRANSMISSION COMPANY AND CER- 
TAIN OF Irs EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE 
CANADIAN ELrctTricAL TrapEs UNION, 
Hamiuton BrancH. Wages. and: condi- 
tions in effect prior to February 15, 
19223, to continue in force for a furthur 
period of six months from March 1, 
1922, and thereafter, subject to 30 days’ 
notice from either party, this to be re- 
troactive to February 15, 1922. 


Civic Schedules, Etc. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—CoOUNCIL OF CITY 
OF SASKATOON, By-LAW REGULATING 
WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF Mvu- 
NICIPAL STREET RAILWAY, IN EFFECT FOR 
1922: 


One-man cars—Wages: per hour — 
Motor conductcrs and inspectors, Ist 6 
months, 50 cents; 2nd 6 months, 60 
cents; 3rd 6 months, 64 cents; 4th 6 
months, 66 cents; 3rd year and thereaf- 
ter, 68 cents maximum for inspectors, 
68 eents. Motor conductors training 
students to be paid 5 cents per hour 
above schedule. Sunday rate, time and 
one-quarter. Holidays, time and one- 
half. Man required to make extra trips 
after the regular schedule has been 
worked to be allowed time and one-half. 
Motor conductors on snow sweeper or 
work car to be paid at maximum rate for 
time worked up to ten hours, thereafter, 
time and one-half. 


No diserimination by either party 
against any motor conductor for being 
or not being a union member. 


Superintendent to arrange the sche- 
dules of runs to conform as nearly as 
possible with the eight-hour day. This 
clause not to apply to inspectors, who 
shall work nine hours per day. 


Reasonable leave of absence to be 
eranted to all employees when services 
ean be spared. When possible through 
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change in service or schedule, six 
months’ leave of absence to be granted 
to as many men as can be spared, pre- 
ference of application for such leave 
being given to returned soldiers. 


After one year’s service prior to May 
1, each motor conductor to be entitled 
to one week’s holidays with pay during 
the succeeding year, and after two years’ 
service, two weeks’ holidays. Not more 
than six men to be away at once. Sick 
leave up to two weeks to be allowed to 
hourly and daily employees who have 
been in the service for one year. Sick pay 
to be approved by a committee of two 
representatives chosen by the men and 
one by the superintendent. 


Motor conductors to be furnished with 
uniform each year, and if leaving within 
six months after issuance of same to have 
opportunity of returning or buying 
same. After six months, uniform to be- 
come property of motor conductor. 


Proper officials of the city at all times 
to treat with motor conductors or a com- 
mittee of same on any subject in their 
interests or in the interests of the city. 


Complaints or grievances to be heard 
by the proper officials of city, and if de- 
cision is not satisfactory to employee he 
may appeal to the mayor, commissioner 
or city council. 


Mechanical Department.—Wages: per 
hour—lineman, 88.4 cents; lineman’s 
helper, 77.6 cents; blacksmith, 67.5 
cents; junior mechanic, 66.6 cents; 
skilled mechanic, 72.5 cents; pitman and 
general worker, 56.5 cents, car cleaner 
and helper, 51.5 cents. 


Hours of car barn men, shopmen and 
linemen, nine per day; overtime, time 
and one-half; Sundays, (when a regular 
duty day) time and one-quarter. All 
men in these classes, one rest day in 
seven. Emergency work on Sundays or 
public holidays, double time; public and 
civic holidays when regular duty days, 
time and one-half. This not to apply to 
trackmen or greasers, who shall be al- 
lowed additional pay for overtime only 
as determined by the superintendent. 








clerk, $146.40; 
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In event of men being taken on, city 
reserves right to pay wages according to 
ability. 


Employees in service for one year 
prior to May 1, one week’s holidays with 
pay; for two years, two weeks. Not 
more than three men to be off at same 
time. 


Sick leave to be allowed with pay after 
one year’s servive, same not to exceed 
two weeks. Sick pay to be approved by 
a committee of three. 


Office staff: wages, per month: chief 
clerk, $141.40; night 
elerk, $121.30. These officers to perform 


_. duties as assigned by superintendent on 








OF SASKATOON, 


Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Each 
member of staff to have twenty-one days’ 
holidays with pay each year after one 
year’s service. No overtime to be paid 
to any of these employees. Each mem- 
ber to be allowed sick pay up to two 
weeks, 


SASKATOON, Sask.—Counocin or Crry 
By-Law REGULATING 
WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF Em- 
PLOYEES OF THE PuMPING PLANT AND 
HLECTRICAL DEPARTMENTS, IN EFFECT 
FOR 1922. 


Outside Electrical Workers.—Hours 
per day, eight and one-half, excepting 
Saturday, ole and one- half. Meter 
readers and wiring inspectors, seven 


hours per day, four | on Saturday. Work- 


ers, after regular hours: till 10 p.m. time 
and one-half; after 10 p.m., or on holi- 
days, double time; Saturday overtime 
from 12.30 p.m. and double time from 
9.30 p.m. 


Any worker having charge of four or 
more journeymen or twelve or more la- 


-bourers to be deemed a _sub-foreman. 


Every sub-foreman must have had at 
least three years’ experience. 


One apprentice to every two journey- 


- men; apprentices not to work on a high 
voltage nor on primaries. 


Special provisions are made for work 


on high voltage and high tension wires. 
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The electrical engineer or line fore- 
man may dismiss any worker without 
notice when his work has been completed 
or is proving unsatisfactory. In filling 
a vacancy seniority of service to be given 
preference, 


Minimum wages: per month—meter — 
reader and _ collector, $189.25 and 
$138.70; wiring inspector, $165.70: per 
hour—sub line foreman, 94 cents; léad- 
ing lineman, 90.9 cents; lineman, 88.4 
cents; wireman, 78.2 cents ; are patrol- 
man, "72.9 cents: meter installers, 72.4 
cents ; are trimmers, 67.4 cents; tungsten 
patrolman, 60.9 cents ; apprentice line- 
men, from 57 cents fon Ist three months 
to 69.5 cents for last nine months. 


Power House Workers.—Hours per 
day, 9, with 414 on Saturdays (except- 
ing shift men). Workers called to work 
after completion of a regular ae s work, 
time and one-half to 10 p.m. : thereafter 
and holidays, double time. If a double 
shift of men is ordered, no overtime to 
be allowed uel after first nine hours. 
Monthly workers to work over eight 
hours only in event of breakdown at 
plant. Workers whose duties demand 
Sunday labour, one day off im seven or 
overtime on seventh day. 


Wages: per month—construction fore- 
man, $159.60; turbine attendant, boiler 
room attendant, $138.70; switchboard 
operator, $148.80; chief electrician, 
$177; storekeeper, $130; meter repairer 
and tester, $156.70; per hour—skilled 
mechanic, motor mechanic, 72.5 cents; 
blacksmith, 67.5 cents; foreman boiler 
cleaner, 67.2 cents; boiler cleaners, ash 
and coal handlers, 57.4 cents; me- 
chanic’s helpers, 57.4 cents, 


Pumping Station Workers——Monthly 
workers not to work over eight hours 
per day except in case of a breakdown 
in the plant. Sunday workers, one day 
off in seven or overtime for seventh day. 
Hours per day, nine. 


Minimum wages at pumping station 
and filtration plant; per month—Shift 
engineer, $154.40; spare engineer, Ist 12 
months, $148.20; fireman, $133.70; oiler 
and cleaner, $118. Workers re-called 
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to duty after hours, time and one-half to 
10 p.m.; thereafter, double time. In case 
of double shift, overtime only after nine 
hours. 


General conditions —All workers who 
are paid on monthly basis, with excep- 
tion of Chief Engineers, Wiring In- 
spector, Draughtman, Construction 
Foreman, Meter Readers, after one 
year’s service, fourteen days’ holidays 
per year. The above mentioned classes 
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to have twenty-one days per year. No 
overtime to be paid to any of these work- 
ers. Hourly employees, one week’s holi- 
days after one year’s service; two weeks 
after two years. 


Those temporarily laid off to be enti- 
tled to holidays on a pro rata basis. Sick 
pay to be allowed up to two weeks after 
one year’s service, sick pay to be ap- 
proved by a committee of at least three 
electrical workers. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLES ALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1922. 


Chane movement of prices was slightly 
downward during March, the retail 
prices food budget averaging 6c lower 
and the index number of wholesale 
prices showing a decline of 4 points or 
nearly 2 per cent. The chief changes 
were in eggs and dairy products. 


In retail prices the average cost in 
some sixty cities of a family budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was $10.54 
for March as compared with $10.61 for 
February; $13.23 for March last year; 
$15.98 for March, 1920; $13.05 for 
March, 1919; $12.65 for March, 1918; 
$10.70 for March, 1917; and $7.68 for 
March, 1914. The chief changes for 
the month were in eggs, milk, butter, 
and cheese, but there were slight in- 
creases in meats and slight decreases 
in nearly all of the other items. Coal 
and wood were practically unchanged. 
The total for food, fuel, and rent aver- 
aged $20.96 for March as compared 
with $21.07 for February; $23.87 for 
March last year; $25.01 for March, 
1920; $20.99 for March, 1919; $20.00 
for March, 1918; $17.16 for March, 
1917 ; $14.22 in March, 1916; and $14.39 
in March, 1914. Between 1914 and 1916 
the inerease in food costs was more 
than counterbalanced in the budget by 
the average decrease in rent, due chief- 
ly to steep declines in western cities. 


In wholesale prices the index number, 
based upon the average prices of 271 
articles in the decade 1890-1899, was 


925.6 for March as compared with 229.5 
for February; 263.1 for March last 
year; 349.0 for March, 1920; 277.6 for 
March, 1919; 269.2 for March, 1918; 
994.9 for March, 1917; and 137.0 for 
March, 1914. The chief changes during 
the month were increases in grains, 
livestock, miscellaneous foods, and de- 
creases in metals and building ma-_ 
terials. All groups were lower than a 
year ago except fruits and vegetables 
and raw furs. 


A special index number of 50 com- 
modities including 20 foods, 15 raw 
materials and 15 manufactured goods, 
based upon prices in 1913 as equal to 
100, was slightly lower, being down to 
148.1 for March as compared with 148.4 
for February and 148.0 for January, 
174.8 for March, last year, and 241.0 
for March, 1920. 


An index number of 40 commodities 
calculated by Professor H. Michel, de- 
signed to reflect sensitively industrial 
conditions, was down to 157.1 for 
March as compared with 159.1 for Feb- 
ruary, 190.0 for March, 1921, and 295.2 
for April, 1920. 


An index number calculated by the 
Canadian Board of Commerce for goods 
mainly exported was down to 148.27 
for March as compared with 150.43 for 
February, and that for imports was 
down to 144.93 for March as compared 
with 145.65 for February. Flour, oat- 
meal, wool, worsteds, mess pork, coke 
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and linseed oil were up but metals were 
down. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
March of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs and groceries, of coal, wood 
and coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality for which 


- the quotation is given is set forth in the 


case of each commodity and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations. in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The pri- 
ces of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABourR GAZETTE. ) 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ing of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the bud- 
get in the LAsouR GazErTE was begun, 
it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the lst of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts chiefly occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class 1s 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
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ably located, but still fairly central, 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh veget- 
able is potatoes. But as market condli- 
tions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portion of expenditure on the various 
classes of foods tends to be maintain- 
ed. At times when the price of an ar- 
ticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicat- 
ed is exaggerated, and this should be 
taken into account in using the budget 
as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and hghting the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chief- 
ly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 
allowance is made for the quantities re- 
quired in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ference in quality. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 
1912, that these calculations represent- 
ed from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family, ac- 
cording to the total income. For the 
average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. While the budget serves to 
show the increase or decrease from time 

(Continued on page 446) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


























































































































































































































































































































Beef % e . Pork Bacon 
a sae te i) Ss m z : 
3 a I el i A Pet ie RES sete fs MENUS oH TS 
a wan 2 ies 2 
Locality ets BOTS se Sane ic g Sex| 27] sk | 8 
ea) "sa |ad|sa| 8 | 8S] eh] 2s] 85) 34) g8) 2.) 35 
Bahl he uel eeaie Ss & ey Sed Sta bShtn ol Seah Bal Lae. lend S 
Le 530 Ho | Bo B 2 oO Eo nD De The ens wn eee 3.2 
meal] oa | 2a| oA ® om] BA) ea} Fa) Sa) So] Sa! Be 
wD 2 el 1 = =) Fe Fi Bib tyes ea 
cents | cents | cents } cents | cents | cents , cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 28.3 | 24.0 | 21.8 | 16.1 | 12.5 |} 19.7} 26,6 31.3 | 29.5 | 31.8 | 26.2] 40.5 | 45.0 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 28.1 | 24.7 | 21.5 | 17.5 | 14.1 | 16.0) 23,1 26-8 201 \ 200th) 2024 1 60.0) 1 Agae 
Povey eee 2 183.7 Meee ISA 5.S tebe Bk) Oe Bh Gegig | teat, ot. a6 -aipnae 
2-New Glasgow........., 28.94 OB 7ehi\20.50 TRS IA bord, "20 25.1, 27.3.) 29.7 | 25.341 36.6)|° 39 
SuAmberseit dev. ae. WOT) 1OT 1, a h0 | 82.2.1 10.5 OB ee 25) 123.2 (22.91) Jasg4 18511) Mag 
Wiialifax Qin, Co BQ} 2613 VC TY AGT 15.7 | Sis OB) 1 Bh.8 7824) 1885), S465 4a | ads 
BAP ENT O ic to AL. aco 31.6 1).80.] 23.340 20h \14.6'|' Jos" 266) "95 876 | sor) 266%" do) aes 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n, | 23.3] 22.3] 196] 136] 11 | 12 | 163 22.) 95 |) 95 | O24) 240 1. 886 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. SO.8)t 2539 1) 22.3 HTS. Sie 8.3 2023 te 25.02 27.8 | 29.6 | 29.1 | 24.5 | 37.9 | 41.8 
7-Moncton ......... 28.5 22.5 2A 16 TES 20 BO’ Whee takes 33.) 33 24 82.5 39 
Bee IO ee ee 56.6 30 25.6 17 14 16 DARE: 30 30 30 23.9 41.6 46.2 
O2Mredericton 21s. Ud hy Bhs 26 ah 928) hy AS en dB5 4) OBE) 885) O85 8) | 8 et Os ola are | se 6 
WOchethurdic. ae ae Ne Sa hae i ct ah ee Mh oR 20 25.4) “aprith ag ities | 1ia0 Cerasls 
uebec oe 25.6 | 24.3 | 23.8 | 16.9 | 14.9 | 17.9 | 22,1 28.1 | 25.9 | 25.4 | 28.4) 38.3 | 41.6 
Pec orae average) TPS. 28.7} 20.40 E74 104 SLAY Oe TL) Od aN 93.89 ose ls oa Bits 20th 0 
12-Three Rivers .......... 26.7 25.8 25.9 16.8 12 17.6 21.4 30 99.7 24.1 23.2, 40 45 
ieherprocka, 83.3 1° 28.3 1 88.8) O88. 16.7 1 dae te vow, 81.31) A801 “gaz \Seart fg6.6 140% 
More: ka ath eee 25 | WORT! |i AF how WEE NLS 1/98, 3/40 19.8) 1) 28.8) 80 BL] ABS orl dO ole 20 
a-Si. Hradinthea tl sc, 19.27), 20.451 97.9.) 13). 8.5 4 1b.3) 190.4)! o5.8. 10° 2891) O23 | Soo. 1 Tat ne es. ; 
fect youre’. Wake 26/501 965465 ASNT 15 Dey omen sat 95.6} maar" 25) t 2805 FIIS0) peBo 
17-Thetford Mines .... ‘ ae 25 25 20 18 15 18 VASE. See 35 28 25 SD a |ascaethee 
WeoMonireah sa 28.3] 24.9] 266] 146] 9.2] 148] 25.4] 324] 99 | 298| 931] 387.4] 40 
oettal) 1 1c Ses 24:3) 221.4) SWS HPI} 10 TBS [o'23.8! |, 88.6) 26.4) (267 194.10 .,685.8 |, 36 
Ontario (Average).....| 26.6} 24.3 | 23.8] 16.9 | 11.9] 17.9 | 22,1 32.7 | 29.9 | 338.0 | 26.7 | 36.7 | 49.2 
Ce OCCAW A mite) e ae eee 28.7 24.1 23.8 18.2 11.9 20.8 28.3 Beth 28.7 30.6 25 36.8 40.5 
21-Brock ville... se cl 31.2 24.3 23 16.2 12.2 18.7 31 Spr 30 29.5 24.2 38.4 42 
222 IN PStON | stele e Meek 26.5 21.8 22 14.3 9.8 14 22.9 28.1 26.4 28.6 Pas: BRA 36.1 
23-Belleville ............... 26.2 20.7 222, 16 10.6 20.2 27.9 82.5 29 30 25 36.4 39.9 
24—-Peterborough ......... 26.4 20.6 19.2 15.4 ees oo 24.8 30.4 30.2 31.8 24.5 41.7 45 
BOA TIT a pu ew aay Ces 25.5 20.6 19.1 14.6 11.6 21.8 23.8 28.6 25.8 28.1 24.3 35.3 38.3 
26-TNOLonto |o1. 4. ase ee 30.7 22.5 3 13.8 12.5 21.8 25.9 34.5 31 85.7 25.6 BY are 41.9 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 29.2 24.6 23.4 16 11.8 Doel 33:3 36.6 34.8 35.2 AES 35 35.8 
28-St. Catharines ....... «| 26.3 20.5 val 14.1 11.1 19.8 30 Gyn) 28.7 33.4 25 32 34.2 
29-Hamilton 4 .cc eed. .2.. | 28:6 BOT 21.9 16.9 oer 22.9 27 35.6 30.5 35.9 28 34.5 38.6 
S0-Brantfords Gs, cutee gece. 28.8 Diol woe 16.7 12.5 20.6 28.3 34.7 32.3 35.9 29 34.8 37.9 
Sl Galtier ites ay eee 30 els) aes 16.6 15 ys} 19.3 20 31 31.6 36 30 37 40.1 
S2-Guelphy ieee: alway eh 30 745) To. 18.3 14.5 ONES 30 37.) 29.1 35 25 36.2 36.5 
DoT IWILCHEN Ole sola eee 29.7 QG1 20.9 19 16 25.5 28 Sou 28.2 32.5 30 33.9 37 
34-Woodstock ............ 28.5 22.8 23 16.6 13.6 20.2 30 Sts 30.7 34.8 SD 3d.2 35.1 
SOS SUr ations iL aan 25 20.6 19.6 16.2 13.2 20.8 26.6 3l 27 31.4 24 38.3 44.1 
SOSWONGOM IN a, tice 30.7 250 24.2 17.9 12.5 22.2 26.7 33.6 30.4 34.5 Biss ab 87.4 
Sf sts) Thomas). wae!) DATE 22.7 20.3 14.9 Tab 20 24 30.4 30 Soe 26.3 35.4 39.1 
Sts Ohana pany ely ee nnn eae 27.4 25.9 21.8 16.4 12.5 22 22.5 28.7 28.7 33.8 25.7% 37.6 40.7 
SoWindsor! LF Ne 2s 28.6 23 21.8 16.4 apart Pada 28.7 34 oo.0 35.8 25 34.6 42.8 
40-Owen Sound ........... 25 20 DAES 15 11.7 Dab 25 29 27.5 27.5 23 40 42.5 
AI OODAlt IE Meme eee ay Heifelss 24 Ze 19.7 13.5 VaR Rata anes 82.5 29 29.3 25.5 37 40 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 31 26 22.4 16.1 10.9 2 26.2 4) WPA 31 33 25.4 40.2 43.6 
43-Port Arthur steiner d oe ulerels 31.8 25.1 21.9 16:3 38 21.5 35 39 33.6 87.8 34.1 43.4 48.3 
44-Fort William ......... Bye 23.1 PALES 17.5 13.8 PRADA 29.8 33.8 30.8 83.2 35 40.6 46.6 
Manitoba (Average)...| 25.7 | 19.3 19.1 | 13.4 9.3 | 16.7 | 25,4 29.4 | 27.0 | 32.0 | 27.0 | 41.6 | 47.9 
45-M¥ Innipes ars. os oes 2S, OA 32 20.3 20.5 13.5 10.6 17 25.3 31.6 27.8 35.2 Dae 43.1 47.9 
AS-Brand On viscose. sane. 23.6 18.3 17.6 HONOR" Ri atalte 16.3 25.4 ONG 26.1 28.8 26.7 40 47.8 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 29.1 | 21.6) 19.8| 14.4] 10.1 | 17.9 21,1 31.2 | 28.5 | 32.6 | 27.0 | 50.4 | 56.6 
ai-Reging. Oo: 2 oe he 30.9 18.6 20.1 13.3 10.5 Vee 28.8 32.4 29.7 35 31 50.6 60 
48-Prince Albert ......... 97.5 22.5 19 15 10 16.5 26.5 30 30 82.5 25 56.7 57.5 
49-SaskalOOn asivieede. sae 25.6 20.2 18.4} 13.3 8 16 25.1 28.4 25.9 31.9 24.4 46.4 53.9 
50-Moose Jaw ............ 32.5 25 21.6 16 11.9 21.6 28 34 28.3 31 27.5 47.9 55 
Alberta (Average)....| 24.7 | 18.3 16.8 | 11.3 9.9 | 15.0 | 26,6 30.3 | 27.6 | 33.4 | 23.8 | 50.0 | 56.1 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 25 ee 17 NOP rere ee is 15 32 35 80 385 30 55 57.5 
52-Edmonton ............. 24 17.5 17.5 11.2 Sere yas 25 32.) 30 35 222 47.2 55.8 
33-Calgary Bids atelsla ate ott 23.6 18.1 16.8 12.4 9.6 13.1 26.3 28.7 26.3 33.6 21 48.4 55.6 
54-Lethbridge ............. 26 20.7 16 11.7 12 14.2 23 25 24 30 oo 49.4 55.6 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 32.7} 26.8 | 23.8| 17.6 | 14.6 | 23.6 33,4 36.6 | 85.9 | 38.2 | 30.7 | 48.3 | 55.7 
DOS HORMIO sya aaa aaa 31.3 27 25 18.3 12.5 DALLES 34 35 40 38.3 30 44 51.2 
SGSNEISON as eae 29.7 23.7 20 18.7 10.7 19.5 28.7 35 35 35 25 50 65 
VA NBR ees Rel Re i> Phe ys) 23.0 18 14.2 peel 18 30 32 81.7 35 28.3 55 60 
58-New Westminster ..... 35 30 25 22 16.5 25 30 30 40 40 35 46.9 58.3 
59-Vancouver ............. 34.4 27, 24.3 16 15.9 24.5 34.6 39.2 32.6 39.2 31.9 48.6 53 
GOaVictoria iit es, 30.2 24.2 22, 16.3 15.7 202 35 39 80.4 38 27 43.4 47.5 
61-Nanaimo sae aMoveyvanecaba heres 37.5 30 83 20 21 S255 35 40 87.5 87.5 oo 50.6 55.5 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 35 29 25 15 12.5 20 40 42.5 40 42.5 33 47.5 5b 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1922. 
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66.0 Ee 3 25.0 | 12.7 | 20.0 | 27.1 1G: Sis: hoe ea 24.6 23.5 50.3 30.4 24.2 22.3 
69 | SEEZ2) || te tates 25-30 15 20 30 TO He el 22.5 24.6 57.5 35 25.2 |5b 
62.5 TAU NAA REY Selene an 25 DO Ly aes Sy 30 OF in| (ane reerans © 30 25 HOE | eeceinees 25 22 156 
61.9 OG Se iccsunets 25 15 20 30 DO a ek seb 24.2, 25 45 3 25 93.6 157 
68.7 TS) UA snites 20 aa trcrars 6 6 15-20 DON lice okte ots Q3ub 24 50 25 DHNre 20.2 |58 
~ 64 PA PAR ARS DiGi by | h, Maaeee «(ogre ra te etl eney avai to's 4 a A 21.9 yal 47.2 SUAS. 19 20.4 |59 
64.2 a Re rye he Te 30 BIR ors walle: ate 30 PAG Ree estates DAG 20 49.3 30 15 19.5 |60 
66 LOU et tek sien OT) = | 3 hs Mat eats iv ecoteasoste OR boil waverslen il ake sete vets 2 22.5 o8n7 48 30 27.8 21 |61 
TATE lees POR Aiea ae. Fre 20 UR At deh ee ta ORES Plieweoeeen stats a 30 25 50 35 Des! die COnMmOe 
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Locality 





Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
1 -Syomey she were eke. 
2-New Glasgow.......... 
3—-Amherst 
4-Halifax 
5-Truro 


eceececcecocecoece 
eeececesececccccve 


fCeoeceeccoecceovceces 


6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
7-Moncton ...... , 
Site Ohnuree. Lb Lire 
9-Fredericton 
10-Bathurst 


eocecece 


eecectcecocece 


fCeeececccecerece 


Quebec (Average)..... 
TISQUCDEC ee ce oe al sell 
12-Three Rivers . 
138-Sherbrooke 
TAZS OVEN ah eee cc ean Pe 
15-St. Hyacinthe 
T6-St. John’s yo... b cece es 
17-Thetford Mines 
18-Montreal 
LCP) Sb OU) Dake eager ae ee ein 


Ontario (Average)..... 
Me OUU AW Oils oes cu Me 
21—Brockville™....3.326.... 
22-Kingston ... 
23—Belléville hi)... .6. dees ec 
24—Peterborough 
ASO Ui es URS 1s Pie | 
26 VOPODEO Mtoe: s/dcmaees ok 
27-Niagara Falls 
28-St. Catharines 
29-Hamilton 
30-Brantford 
31-Galt 


eeevceceee 


eeececeeccesoe 


eececcore 


eeeerce 


Ceeecoecccceece 


eecececeeoeccen 


eeecceccoe 





eccece eee 
eececccee 
eceoerceeoccceen 
ceweeoccoeceee 
eeeserocececccocceesecce 


Ce oeececceocecceceecr 


sa-Kiteheneri! nc. debe ese 
34-W oodstock 
35-Stratford 
SO BONGO he... heme een 
37-St. Thomas 
38-Chatham 
39> Windsor oe. . ch dncdere se 
40-Owen Sound 
41-Cobalt 


ee eccececcesecr 


ee ee eoecee ee ece 


ese cecececcece 


eee cece oeoceccace 


eeeeveceoce 


seer cer cece coece es 


eeceeercoen 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45-Winnipeg 
46-Brandon 


eeoeeeccccaeecvvce 


eee ecece oe occ eees 


Saskatchewan (Aver.)|, 
ATROPINE A hed ae dle site gs 
48-Prince Albert 
49-Saskatoon 
50-Moose Jaw 


ee cesocoee 


ecVeeseoececoecs 


Alberta (Average).... 
51-Medicine Hat 
52-Edmonton 
s=Caloaryed’s. .... He. cc ok 
d4-Lethbridge ............. 


eee eoececes 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
Se o8 Digs. 00 i ee a, 
58-New Westminster 
59-V ancouver 
60-Victoria 


ee eres soe cere cece 


eee creer resccccves 


eee ewer reer ee 


Ce a ir ay 


re ad 


eee e ee ece 





eeeececesecosc } 

















Eggs 
WM - ‘ 
s 3 Ha 
a G4 
Bos “TS 5, 
KO tds 
VG gqsaQ 
Gd, | Sy 
Fak | 8s8 
Fy oas 
cents | cents 
50.7 43.6 
57.8 52.6 
63.8 58.7 
56.5 51.6 
56.8 50 
57 50 
55 Hee 
47.2 44 
57.8 54.4 
61 60 
59.8 52.6 
60.2. 55 
50 50 
50.3 44.5 
49 42.5 
56.8 44.6 
51.2 50 
52.5 50 
49.1 40 
58.7 52.5 
41.5 35 
46.3 40.6 
47.6 45 
46.3 41.9 
nay! CSTE 
LOH deoleaies 
50.5 43.6 
39.7 ByAdD) 
41.1 40 
45.8 36.5 
45.7 42.1 
49 48 
45.8 42.5 
50.5 39.3 
NOME Mace 
BO Ie fabs 
46.1 45 
ABS reads. 
Slee 35 
40 40 
41.7 35 
38.9 32.5 
84.3 32 
49 iee 
Biome Ih Revie an 
58.1 45 
56.9 49.1 
58.1 52.5 
60 55 
55.2 45.5 
53.1 45.5 
57.3 47.5 
59.8 54.6 
57.5 53.3 
60 55 
3.6 60 
58 50 
55.8 45.9 
54.4 45 
57.5 48.7 
54.4 3h 
56.7 5D 
49.1 43.1 
61.7 57.5 
52.5 40 
58.7 43.7 
43.1 389 
BESO Wey Hae 
44,2. Sete hs 
54.8 45 


a. Price per single quart higher. 
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Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


io) 
io) 
=) 
cot 


Fels cm 
ww Png | Of 


si 








Butter Cheese 
27 2 o 
s of of a Sis 
Sl, Bal aa Se eh eae wie 
u 2 ‘ au. 6 Se - Ha 5 
pe re i= a a a &, 2 
Sale ae As Bs 4 
= es SE ae ile 88 ro E 
eat a} Ios] tH x = o 
= Cd CAN oo fe) 7 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents ; cents | cents 
12.7 31.5 58.4 43.5 28.6 31.1 28.4 
12.8 40.5 42.1 47.9 33.6 30.3 29.5 
17 40 41.2 49.6 33 31.5 29.2 
13 41.6 45 BO ANS Scie ctehete 29.7 30 
as 42.5 42.5 BOON eee esos. 29 Zine 
14 38.6 40 46.6 32.8 ol.2 30.8 
12 40 41.6 49 35 30 30 
10-12 39.5 40 43D) Al wads bdo 26.1 25 
11.6 31.7 40.8 45.7 238.8 29.9 29.4 
13-14 AD Wie « oh AT. OU Shee hee 30 30 
12 89.3 42.5 46.7 29.2 81.2 a 
11 85 41.5 42.8 ANS 28.5 28.5 
10 ol.d 38.3 45.7 30} der ddeeern 30 
12.1 35.3 38.1 41.4 28.1 29.6 27.0 
14 35 36.3 40 29 80.9 28 
13 AQ Wheto. ce 42.7 et 85.4 28.6 
GTA eet ene edhe cere oes 41.4 30.1 Shel Slee 
Le i Nepeye cre aravell fobabctsnatoene 38.7 25 2630 25 
9 ee 42.4 25 93 25 
12 SecD teas arch 42.3 32 29 28 
13 35 ae AO TEN iets catuhecale are 28.3 25 
18-15 33.9 39.6 40.4 27.8 34.7 28.1 
abl 35.3 88.5 49.4 28.5 26.7 24.4 
12.2 39.4 40.3 43.6 27.4 82.6 28.1 
11 36.4 40 45.3 29 Slat 26.9 
8 BY ESR Ace in 42 27.4 31.9 24.4 
11 85. 39.8 42.7 27 BY 25.1 
ag 42.5 43.2 43.8 28.2 Bore 26 
tt 42 40 43.4 27.5 385 28.6 
9-12 40 40 44.3 25.9 80.6 28.1 
ai3.3 37.8 39.1 45.6 26.3 32.8 BAL 
oe a Rs atelier PY, 44 28.3 30 30 
14 40 40 40.9 25.4 Sill 25:53 
LB 39 41.6 44 262 Soee 28.9 
12 492 42.6 43.5 26.3 Saul PATA 
ai2.5 38 38.2 41.5 28.1 Sale 28.3 
12 38.5 37 42 298.5 34.6 26 
ai3.3 40 38.6 40.9 OH at 34.3 61 
10 pine ce 35.6 40.6 Ahh Sh 96.7 
10 41 Bacloe 43.2 27.5 31.6 31.5 
pal wea 40 42.7 26.4 35.8 26.6 
GAD WR eo nee 43.6 44.9 HAY 84.2 30 
12 38.7 40.4 44.5 27.5 36 30.1 
15-20 44 45 47.3 29.1 35 30.3 
12 4] 4 Soe 42° 27.6 81.2 24 
18 ee hale Utes 48.4 29.3 31.6 32. 
14 40) 40 43.6 26.3 30 30.5 
ai2.5 AOE cis 44.1 25 23.3 27.5 
a12.5 SD Wiese aes 45 30 28.3 29.2 
13.0 35.0 36.0 43.6 30.0 31.0 29.7 
12 35 35.8 44.9 29.9 one) 29.4 
al4 3) 36.2 42.2 30 29.5 30 
14.0 $2.5 31.2 41.3 27.1 28.7 28.5 
15 A ee Bally 41 25 28.6 25 
14 Bret 31 43.3 30 30 30 
13 35D 80.8 41.7 28.3 97.5 30.4 
14 30 ese 39.3 25 DONT dn iseeeess 
11.6 29.3 32.4 39.5 28.8 30.2 25.0 
al4.3 35 see's’ A ie hae ce Bales 27.7 
ee ee aera 32 39.6 30 28.2 28.7 
10 28 Sor 89.3 26.5 Sor 80.7 
12 25 $1.9 89.2 30 TAO 29 
15.4 86.5 35.5 44.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 
20 87.5 35 45 ot, 35 30 
al7T 40) Side aewe 534 47.5 30 BO!) | heeem wasa 
15 Rees 515) 43.5 30 SU eto cece 
ie Ahir 35 42.5 Dae 31 28.7 
qa11.1 3 oto 42.2, 29 29.6 Pleat 
ai2.5 Bn Taree ns ae 44.6 28.4 30.5 29.4 
16.5 40 aha 48.7 37.5 35 35 
20s sien sk 35 45 35 31.7 30 








Pa 


Oo 


Oy S? Sd (>) Tonner} 
wr pty Poo WU PP QU PF aAUS 


on 
Ue Os 
toto in PL yd 


get bo a oe oe 


ho pues 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 


ob 
© 
ie) 
i) 











































































































Flour 2 2 Rice FI Canned Vegetables 
ef Wo 3 by : Se HE i Es I Ss el 
Sera | See ie) S a ee Syl ee Say 2 elias 
©, aH 2 Ms 8 S \ te ‘2 a =| a oe oO 8 i 
a) 2 : 2 ie Be bs ¥ Bo aes, 28 
Bis PS ee 3 7 a pa i o Ee ba) = a 
Te |aeeel |) © 2 “2 S83 - " ‘a s be 38 a 
oo = oe) g ee os 3s ei: 3 \ ee Co os D for 
a a - 8 = (=| oy, oo q 3 g ah gm Ms ais 
Bee eee) S e as es e a a a2 om Sm oe 
cents | cents |} cents ; cents ; cents cents cents cents vents cents cents cents cents 
4) 4.8 56 5.8 9.5 9.6 11.4 11.3 9.8 12.1 19.2 18.2 17.0 
5.5 5.2 5.9 5.5 8.8 11.2 11.9 10.8 10.2 15.3 20.6 20.2 | 18.2 
Oe Lar elo ee, 2 6.2 5 9 12S TYG) Ae eo ats 10 NAT 20.9 20.6 19.8 il 
5.4 4.9 5.7 5.5 veer? 1133 10.8 10 9.5 14 20.5 19.8 19 We 
5.8 5.4 5.2 5.7 10 11.3 11 8.3 17.5 19.7 19.7 Lae? 3 
5.4 5.4 6 6.3 9.4 9.5 aA 14 M3 162 21.5 2050 18.3 4 
5.6 be 6.2 5.2 10 nlil 13.5 10 12, 14.2 20.2 20 18.5 5 
5.2 4.7 5.5 6.2 26 10 14.2 12 22 15.1 19.2 18.3 18,4 6 
5.5 Bet 6.1 Baal 9.3 40.0 12.8 11.3 10.1 14.0 19.8 19.0 18.0 
5.4 4.8 5.9 GC:.6ilin | SBM care wee D2 ISAL HER aicale «eae TKOPW | 15 20 20 TZ uf 
o.4 awe 6.3 6 11.5 10 DD eee ch a 9.5 14.4 20 19.2 ee 8 
5.5 Sey 5.8 4.4 11.6 10 14 12 AB TIBIAE 19.1 18.5 17 9 
5.5 Por 6.2 5.7 6 UUs FARO SIS ba 2 10 10 325 20 18.2 18.6 |10 
5.3 5.0 6.2 7.3 3.7 8.9 10.8 — 10.9 9.5 13.9 17.2 19.3 15.8 
Dab 4.5 5.8 RNase aa 9.1 9.9 10.8 9.6 9.3 14.9 17.5 18.6 16.4 {11 
5.6 5.4 5 10 Bales 9 10.4 9 10 15.7 17.3 20.1 BIAS UIA a br 
Bo Wilds clea 6.9 (SpA 10.1 8.6 12.4 12.5 9 12.8 19.5 20 15.9 |18 
55) Bk 6.3 10 10 oT LOA Be eosce- dec Meets och sl RR AN 15 15 19.3 as) 14 
5 4.8 6 LOM Bisse eS 8.9 11.6 10 11 135 17.9 20.8 15.9 |15 
ASSAD tokens 8 6 10 10 11.5 15 10.3 15 Ae, 1S, 15.7). \16 
6.3 5) GMa aes 8 9 9 10 10! 15.2 apt 272 6 Sia a 
Se 5.2 5.8 7.5 9.3 8.7 WS 10 8.8 11.7 17.3 18.2 15.542118 
5.3 4.8 5.7 5.8 10 Wen, LOLA 2 3s Seer a3 11.6 15.9 16.6 14.2 |19 
5.0 4.7 5.3 5.4 9.7 9.7 11.0 12.3 10.4 11.6 17.9 17.8 15.5 
5.6 5.1 5.8 6 9.6 10.7 10 LOM 9.3 10.8 17.6 ay 15.8 |20 
4.7 Sn 5.2 9.5 9.1 OU et Rae a 10 10 475 17.5 15.5 7 (21 
4.8 4.6 4.8 4.7 9.5 9 BAS ib PNR 9 11.2, 15 Se 1403) 122 
52, eo 4.7 5 10 8 12 1275) 10 10 16.7 igen: 15 Ly a2 
4.8 4.6 4.9 4.6 10.6 11 wll. 4 aut 9.5 10.6 vine 16.6 16.3 |24 
Ls 4.8 4.7 aed 9.6 9.6 USth 127 9.4 10.6 18 lye 15.5 |25 
Pf 4.8 5.2 Deo 9.5 9 11 10.7 9.1 SaLAE 5 GA eS D5 LIZ6 
Ded 4.8 DEE 5 LOMA ect won 10 HQAY hs. 5 !ctels ota y 12.5 19.1 19.3 15 (127 
5.3 4.7 5.1 4.6 9.5 10 11.6 HESte 12% ey, 18.5 18.1 13.9 |28 
Sul 4.9 5.1 6.3 8.6 10.4 AVN 10.7 8.4 10.8 17.1 17.5 15 = |29 
5.3 4.6 4.8 5 10.5 9.5 10 12.5 10 12.1 ‘WEE 17.1 15.4 |30 
4.5 4.2 4.8 6.2 10.2 10.2 DAS 12.5 10 10.9 17.8 18.6 14.9 (31 
Tl ER 5S al ss 10 10.4 10.8 20 7.7 11.6 18.2 18.5 143 Hoe 
4 4 5.5 5.6 9.4 11.8 10 11.6 9 AZ 2: dete 18.3 16.1 /33 
4.2 4.2 5 6.1 9.3 1D. 9.1 12 11 12 Ves 17.6 14.8 /34 
4.9 4.4 5.6 6.2 9.2 iad Soares Ge) Bes 10 apy 18.2 19.2 16 35 
4.8 4.7 4.9 S:3 8.7 9 9.6 10.6 9.2 10.1 17 Lie 14.9 [36 
4.4 4.4 4.8 3.8 11 10.5 12 Hiya b 13 1B Lee 17.9 16.8 LEO OF 
4.8 4.8 one 455) 9.2 10 112 12.5 9 11.1 19.1 18.8 15.2 138 
5:2 5 Dal 5.5 11 10.3 9.5 10.8 15 a4 18.5 17.5 16/89 
BSI athena 5.7 5 8.4 GRIWIER yc, cee 14 152; 11.6 18.2 16.9 15 |40 
5.7 5 7.6 75 MOLSON 2.8/0, Sa T3ys) abals, 15 13.9 18.8 19.4 19 4) 
155 anes SP 6.6 Boll 9.6 10 abaya | 10 10, 14 19.4 18.3 16.1 |42 
5 4.8 4.7 4.3 10.2 8.3 91 B76 8.2 13.3 19.1 19.6 16.7 1438 
4.9 4.8 4.8 5 9.6 10 10.5 9.8 Aish 11.6 19 18.5 16.3 |44 
ABT a. eee. 5.3 5.3 8.8 §.5 13.1 10.6 8.6 11.9 20.8 20.1 18.3 
BAO 2. Buen 5.6 5.3 8.8 7 12 BULL 8.9 VIED 20:2 19.3 Ui 45 
ABU Sec At oe 4.9 BZ 8.7 10 15 10 8.2 12.5 Pilno 20.9 18.8 |46 
4.1 4.5 Bel 6.2 9.7 10.0 ASL 11.4 9.3 11.5 22.2 20.5 19.3 
4.6 4.6 4.6 5.8 OAR es ba eee 12.5 TWD 9.1 10.7 20.6 19 INES els 
4.8 4.5 5.4 tf 9.6 10 15 10.2 9.6 13 93.5 20.5 20 =|48 
4.7 4.6 5.5 Beil 10.1 11 10.7 12.5 9.5 12.1 AGS Paes. 21.1 |49 
4.7 4.2 5 6.7 9.6 9 12.5 ay 9.1 10 DATE 20 18.7 |50 
48 4.1 4.7 5.4 8.7 9.5 11.3 10.1 8.1 10.3 21.0 2203 18.5 
5a 5.0 DAY 5d 10.5 11 9 10.2 8.7 11.1 20.4 Ze, 19.6 {51 
4.7 4.4 4.4 5:2 8.1 8 10.3 9.9 8.1 9.5 21 20.9 VOM 52 
4.6 4.4 4.8 5.1 SEM AL dl eee ras Caer 14 10.6 1.5 10.8 22.4 Arh 19.6 (53 
4.8 4.8 5 6.1 Si Le tlinerselactste 4 12 9.7 Sas 9.7 20 20 15 #=|54 
5.0 4.9 5.3 6.0 9.6 8.5 10.3 9.9 8.0 9.8 21.4 20.4 19.6 
Bye 18s Me tate 2 5.8! 6.2 WO By ails. fe he See 12.5 1OsD 10.8 10 DAE Pile fe DAT = ba 
1 Oey aie iy cee 5 5 LOW PMider dnd aS Salk toni le gto TO eo i a8 125 20 2.0 20 56 
1. Gad ad Pree 4.5 4.7 SL Be levantarse Rais ltetetemeace ce LOT ee eas 10 20 20 20 57 
b.B gS 5.4 7 iG y Mh adiend we Se eter dee on 9 6 8.5 22.5 20:1 19.6 |58 
bul 51 5.4 5.5 9.8 8 8 9.4 8 8.7 DA 20.3 18.8 (59 
Au], 4.6 4.6 6.1 9.3 OS Aveta 8.7 Tal 8.3 Zsa: 20.7 18 60 
4.6 BAR 5 5.7 D266 Wacdoeegelt ible ee TOME a Se 9.7 20 20 19: iG 
BRON a Reem, ih 7.5 DOP tein eae yy ete Ue Qe Mes s + cleats + 10.3 235 20 2h) 62 
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' Q 

B Be 

oO ow 

3 Brey a 

Locality bid mics 

os 3 

ag H a0 

| eal =|) & q 
cents eents 

Dominion (Average)... 8.6 12.4 
Nova Scotia (Average) 8.7 14.3 
| Ee higs Lal 5 Aaya ma el Op 9.1 15.5 
2-New Glasgow.......... 7.5 15.2 
OUATIMIETSE: (ca variates stew en's 8.2 11.8 
Ota ax eee ee 10.6 15.8 
BOLUS cole, sable 8 13 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 8.1 12.2 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 9.2 14.2 
-NEONCTON bah aoe e es de olen 9.4 18.4 
BISer toni. Views: ee 9.5 16.5 
9-Fredericton ............ 9.6 13.5 
MOR ALMUTS bier ance 8.2 13.3 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.6 14.1 
T-QUEDEC KW Ls etna s ieee 9.4 13.7 
12-Three Rivers .......... 9.1 13.6 
13-Sherbrooke’ .3........0. 8.6 14 
cy Se Ae | dn ae 9.1 12.5 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... ua uy 
feSt Jobs Fo dss et kee 
17-Thetford Mines ....... Scab BA 
PS Montreal) . wcrc. oe oie 8.9 14.1 
2 th al agate MT cea WO ae 
Ontario (Average)..... 8.5 13.0 
Tt OCCAW A sos ak cca eee 9 12.6 
Rig Brockville 4.04 7.4 11.3 
22 Kin esto) sn ee ee oye 13.8 
23- Belleville 3. 2.n0 aoa 7.9 43.1 
24—-Peterborough ......... 9 12.9 
D-OTMM ey ec eeu eee ache tera eee 8.3 12.9 
AES TOLONEO ta See Noack dere 9.5 13.9 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 10.4 13 
28-St. Catharines ........ 8.8 14.7 
29-Hamiltom sous h) ee 9.1 BY 
20-Brantiord 2.5% )c2 des gek 8 13.6 
SIAC ables sh eo ese tee 9 11.8 
e2-Guelph 20 UR. ee 8.2 13.4 
sa-Kitehener hobs. tS 8.7 13.6 
84-Woodstock ............ 6.5 12.4 
Se -OUraALLOras oe ier. ot. eee 8.2 13.6 
SO WONGON yahoos ce cee 7.5 12a 
S-Ste EU HOMAS Ne cl. e 8.7 11.4 
SSC MaAev AM awe. bdo Bus 7.8 9.1 
S9-W iINdSOF ji 0808 ke oe eee 8.9 12.5, 
40-Owen Sound ........... 8.6 13.7 
ATC obalt? 2 uae ky ewe 9 15.7 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 8.2 13.7 
43-Port) Arthur 2h vs. 22. 4 10 14.7 
44-Fort William ......... 8.5 12.5 
Manitoba (Average)... 9.3 9.2 
AD =WiIRDIPES Wieiile ss ose eee 9.6 10.8 
46-Brandon cae. es 8.9 7.6 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 8.9 10.9 
ATE RESIN a anes ee ee ee dee 8.3 12.5 
48-Prinee Albert ......... 9.7 11 
49-Saskatoon ............. 9.5 10.5 
5O-MoosSe Jaw ....cccceeee 8.2 9.6 
Alberta (Average).... 8.3 10.6 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 9.1 11.9 
52-Edmonton ..........00. . | Sal 10.6 
DSO OICATY hock dene seo 7.8 10.6 
54-Lethbridge ............. 8.2 9.4 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 8.2 8.9 
DUNO 6) (NR reed RRM Sioa 9.7 7.3 
BG6-Neison -. 2... Abst. ge oaks 8.3 7 
Be ell’. obs ee OS es Sai eae 
58-New Westminster ..... 7.6 10.6 
59-Vancouver ............. 7.8 10.3 
OO-Viletoria.f. Ste. oes ae 10.4 
GCl-Nanaimo. i... 7. ake 8.2 9.2 
62-Prinee Rupert .......;. 8.5 9.2 











Potatoes 
SNae 
ne f 
o MAN 
wo Ss) 
ge | Bs 
a3 | $e 
ae oH 
cents cents 
1.6 30.5 
1.412 26.8 
Lae 30.6 
} 45 26.1 
eLsata 20.6 
151 30 
1.42 26.6 
1.08 18 
1.349 20.7 
1.36 29.1 
1.95 39.8 
Lad Die 
975 26.6 
1.550 31.5 
1.18 26.7 
1.69 36.1 
| 1.61 31.2 
1.30 30 
72 33 
1.88 38.3 
1.50 DAD) 
1.53 29.4 
1.54 31 
1.682 33.5 
1.70 SBufe 
1.84 34 
1.70 31.5 
1.78 30.5 
1.55 30.8 
1.26 25.5 
1.55 30.8 
1.79 35.8 
1.78 84.5 
nee 38 
1.95 Sisko 
1.73 85 
1.53 Bole 
1.93 36.8 
1.88 36.4 
1.84 37 
ek 33.3 
1.95 85.7 
1.86 87.5 
1.91 34.6 
Nuon 26.2: 
1.29 26.6 
1.91 38.3 
1.14 26.6 
1.36 28 
1.337 23.5 
a1.403 DOT. 
1.27 2453 
1.105 22.6 
1.17 25 
@1.275 25 
999 21.7 
a.975 18.7 
1.264 26.0 
1.36 30 
974 19 
a1.685 30 
a1.035 25 
1.865 32.4 
ONGO ST ce a 
a2.025 35 
ai.71 85 
a1.553 25 
a1.652 27.2, 
a1.728 40 














Apples 
= 3 
on 
ea 
eA, S 
7 ORB 
a) me ea 
7 & fel a 4 
By ae 2 
cents eent 
44.8 86.2 
34.2 $2.0 
Wanhe See 33 
20360 Ast ss hae 
36 25 
40 30 
bs ea ee 40 
SOT HR ie bie ate 
42.8 29.8 
82.5 23:3 
48.3 SN 
47.5 28.5 
49.2 33.6 
47.5 85 
50 82.5 
52.6 39.6 
OF we 50 
pause sits Me, ee ec 
46 33 
41.7 34.7 
58.5 44.6 
40 40 
40 26.6 
30 30 
35 24.3 
40 BYIS 
48.4 41.3 
CAAA BRL Rech 
EU | Groen gees 
50 45 
BT ay SU, . ok eek 
38.7 36.6 
OF RN, paces 
41.8 87.5 
25 20 
W Sei 33.3 
34.1 26.1 
41.6 30 
RCAEE SAI 38.6 
35 25 
87.5 27.5 
48.3 43.3 
60 45 
48.7 41.6 
Fie 9, 00) acd 15 
Lah 1) AR is 3 
De soe nee ee 
j ee Pe ate 


eeceoceererelseresosceos 


eeeoeee sel seeoesceees 


ee eveoereelsoeeerncves 


ee oeeoceeolececceeoees 


ee ee 











Evaporated, 
bright, per Ib. 


eecoeecere 


eeoeseeee 



































OE 
Bele lee 
A. Oe | pee 
cB) mM 
of ese} A 
Oiys Bow © 
go 2 O'O H 
PN eye cs} H 
i soe! 8 
cents cents cents 
18.4 28.0 3.4 
18.7 28.3 24.5 
19.7 31.4 30 
ieee 28 25 
20 25 25 
16.5 29.1 22.5 
20 28.2 20 
17.8 2 25 
19.4 26.2 24.0 
18.6 26H Viet eceess 
19 26.5 22, 
20 24 25 
20 28.2 25 
18.6 29.6 25.3 
18.6 29.6 23.5 
19.5 30.8 25 
19.1 27.9 22, 
1% 30 30 
18.2 OUD. ol tesa lee ves 
18.2 25 21.7 
22.5 35 26.5 
18.2 29.3 24.1 
16.3 ral 25 
18.3 27.2 21.2 
17.9 RAL 23.6 
16 27 19.5 
17 25.6 19.3 
18.3 25 19.5 
18.6 26.3° Dove 
18.7 Die 20.5 
17.7 26.2 20.1 
20 29.5 23 
18.6 29 19.7 
18.4 26 19.9 
18.8 25.3 18 
18 Pople 19.8 
18.1 27.5 21 
20.1 28.8 21.8 
18.7 25 19.7 
19 27.6 20 
17.8 25 19.6 
19.1 DEM 20.4 
| 18.2 26.6 21.1 
19.7 26.5 22.4 
17.5 22.5 19.3 
19.4 82.5 25 
18.4 28.8 25 
16 30 25 
17.3 29.3 23.8 
19.0 28.3 25.1 
19.38 26.5 24.2 
18.7 30 D2 
18.3 30.1 26.4 
15.1 28.4 25.4 
20 27.5 28.5 
19.7 29.3 24 
18.5 85 27.5 
18.3 28.7 25.1 
20 31 27.6 
17.9 27.8 24 
17.2 28.4 25.2 
18.2 Aa 23.6 
17.6 28.5 24.3 
16.7 $2.5 27.5 
20 30 25 
617.5 28 25 
18.7 27 hehe 
17.3 26 22.1 
16.7 25.4 20.5 
18 30 25 
15.9 28.7 27.5 





a. Price per 90 Ib. bag calculated from price quoted. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 441 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1922. 
Jam Canned Fruits 2 “ 2 Sugar | Tea | 
: : <i 5 Pied PER game oy 
A: i ! i Bie ek le ae eee Ae eee Gee 
pot Psy = se Si a ae 0 We SE oe eee Mee 
Et by Be n afd go) | oo eee et ak So see sph omen a le Wes 
oO a) ign 2 ere ae ag Org SS rae) od oR 5) om 
om Ha aa AS aS =o Peo cP) 3 : : =i So qo: 83 
Q o ag es 3) oO S an Nw oe a HQ Sts 2 ao aS “~ eA 
a ag po ae a Eq ahs Sp Ba | Ba =| um | uy'o da Viate 
SH SA a Ae, See uy ® 2 Sire’ fel aus See Se. | or os , Os Os 
Bea | eae | ee "| se bss | ees | St) obs Less ecsl ss \saa| 25 | 28 5 
$ $ cents ) cents ; cents $ cents 3 cents {| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | 
1.034 1.015 35.7 34.6 27.3 908 52.8 1.258 8.6 8.2 52.8 55.6 60.9 56.9 
1.038 1.001 35.0 35.6 28.7 984 66.7 1.625 8.5 8.1 43.1 55.6 58.8 56.7 
-966 99 29.8 36 30 -966 PRCA Ne Eas Wirt cad 9 8.5 49.8 58.3 AL HU |e 1 
1.03 1.02 30.0 Sas0 ay ea 1.03 95 1.50 8.7 8.38 48 54.5 5D 5D 2%, 
975 925 36.2 36.2 28.2 1.00 GORI at evan 8.1 7.8 51.6 BO UCR Senn 3 
Lz 1:07 38.4 37.5 30 .95 75 leads) 8.1 7.6 47.5 56.5 62.5 60 4 
1.05 1.04 37 35 28.3 975 BOOMs elation 8.7 8.1 48.7 DOU anid eee 55 5 
1.14 1.14 35 40.8 34 1.00 95 1.75 8 yenre 46.4 96.0 &5 6 
1.054 1.028 84.9 36.4 28.3 1.063 Li 67 | fag ese aa abe 8.5 7.9 51.2 53.0 63.8 58.8 
1.06 1.03 oo 36.2 27.5 1.00 (2S ideal MEAN OUT Naan 8.4 7.8 50 SYST Ma BUR Rae IU Sev aR ANG) 
-966 941 36 36 27.4 84 FA AS id AR OI ah 8.3 7.8 56 52. ale, 62.5 8 
1.19 1.14 33.6 35 28.3 912 47.3 1.50 8.6 7.9 pila 52 68.3 5D Gg 
1.00 1.00 35 38.5 30 1.50 ANG TT All Ma 8.5 8.1 47.5 55 HL cork UNE 10 
1.087 1.061 33.8 34.0 27.2 1.015 53.7 1.269 8.2 7.7 54.8 56.1 57.6 54.2 
1.06 1.00 o20 34.4 29 1.01 46.2 1.44 7.9 7.5 yas) 56.8 56.8 56.57 111 
Beal 5, 1.11 36 34 3 1.07 | 1.00 8.9 8.1 59.2 55 61.2 54.8) 192 
1.14 1.11 36.9 36.2 26.4 .895 51.2 1.41 8.3 7.9 58.7 57.2 59.3 DOLoun te 
1.00 1.00 38.3 35 25 1.17 HS ca cat) olde 8 7.5 50 55 5D 52.5 |14 
1.15 1.06 35 35 ia eeens 1.20 51.7 VA? 7.9 7.6 62.5 61.5 57 5D 15 
1.13 RS led Salli 25 -95 65 1.12 8 Tes bors 55 58.5 50 =6/16 
1.16 1.17 30 35 OO! Wiiwictae ties oe 55 1.75 8.8 8.2 55 55 56.2 5D 17 
1.06 1.06 31.6 82 2563 2857 55 1.11 7.8 7.4 56.2 56.3 ORE? 55.6 {18 
.93 913 32.5 82.5 26.7 957 48.6 1.20 8 7.5 46.4 53.1 02.5 52.7 119 
991 .§76 35.5 32.5 25.5 864 47.2 1.015 8.4 8.2 53.2 546 54.1 55.1 
.997 -993 34.1 34.6 26.4 88 47 1.05 8 7.6 51.1 54.9 59.2 57.2 |20 
.987 -962 35.6 35 25 2887 45 1.02 8.8 8.3 52 55.2 59 SATA L 
-993 981 31.6 27.1 19.1 771 45 .988 7.8 7.5 44 54.8 55.7 52 22 
-922 91 38.7 35 28.7 aries 44 -925 7.8 7.8 54.5 55.7 56.6 | 55.5 28 
1.02 1.02 40 Soo Zam 90 46.2 1.00 8.4 8 47.5 55.5 50 55.6 |24 
1.01 928 36.6 30 17.5 776 46.4 1.00 8.5 8.4 47.8 55 56.6 5D. 125 
.887 .868 29.7 26.1 18.6 3184 44.2 1.00 & 7.8 51.7 55.3 59.4 52.5 |26 
1.10 1.10 33.7 RD 26.6 866 45 1.10 8.7 8.38 61.2 54 66.6 54 oath 
901 -891 30.8 30.6 Fala 193 44.6 1.00 7.9 7.9 56.3 5D 65 55 (28 
.964 -952 29.9 29.1 20.3 794 46.5 96% 8 7.8 58.4. 52.9 60.2 55.6 29 
-885 288) 33 30 25 191 45.7 One 8.5 8.3 52.8 54.4 60.8 56 30 
-914 914 Soe 32 28.7 80 44.5 1.00 8.5 7.8 50 55.4 58.5 55.5 |81 
97 97 38 36.6 ye Sr4s) 83 45.3 1.00 8.1 8 52. 54.5 60 5Did) 1 [oe 
91 88 40.8 Solo 29 1.08 43.7 1.05 8.4 8.4 54.7 Dove 57.5 BOM doe 
.928 .914 34.1 31.6 Doce .818 44.2 92 8.3 8.1 52.1 He 58.3 DD los 
es nS is 36.2 35 25 ae 48 1.00 8.5 8.1 52.5 5D 53.7 55. 1 480. 
94 94 34.2 31.8 26 83 47 96 So 8 52.7 5D 56 54.7 (36 
.986 -986 38.8 31 31 827 47.5 1.05 ‘8.4 8.1 61 55.6 70 55.6 (37 
1.05 1.06 35 28.3 30.8 933 48.5 OM 8.4 7.9 oo HDio 56.8 54.1 (38 
5 i 1.10 STA 38.3 30 -908 56.4 1.07 8.6 8.1 58.1 54 62.1 54.7 |39 
.925 .95 40 25 25 -916 50 .95 8.9 8.3 55 50.6 53.3 55.6 |40 
1.02 1.00 36.4 85.7 ayh, 95 59.2 nears 9.5 9.5 51.6 55 60 57.5 141 
1.10 Wag 37.5 35.8 27.5 .916 45 1.05 9 8.7 50 54.1 56 5D) 142 
1.08 1.00 36.6 36.6 28.3 .866 51.6 1.16 9.1 9 55 56.6 47.5 57.5 148 
1.02 1.01 Sings 36.8 24.5 927 48.3 1.08 9.6 8.3 5D 53.3 59.4 54 44 
1.010 1.002 36.0 33.0 26.8 -193 46.6 1.250 9.0 8.8 51.9 57.1 62.9 62.3 
1.02 1.02 34.4 Syd 7 26.9 794 47.4 US shes) 8.5 Do 58.7 61.8 64.5 {45 
1.00 .983 31.0 33.0 26.7 792 45.8 1.19 Y.2 9.1 52.5 56.7 64 60 46 
4.051 1.038 36.7 31.4 26.9 890 53.7 1.628 9.3 8.8 57.8 57.6 64.7 60.3 
.983 .983 33.9 31.3 27.3 837 49.3 1.31 8.8 8.4 50.8 53.7 63.7 53.8 {47 
TAS 1.105 4) 31 27 .98 53 1.90 9.4 8.9 65 60 60 65 48 
1.09 1.08 35 35 28.3 -892 54.3 es 9.6 9.2 52.9 58.3 65 63 |49 
1.00 .983 36.7 28.3 25 8d 58.3 2.00 9.3 8.6 62.5 58.3 70 60 50 
1.048 1.034 35.8 38.3 27.5 858 54.6 1.475 9.6 8.9 52.4 58.3 74.6 68.2 
.975 .975 40 38.5 30.5 883 54.2 1.45 10.1 9.3 50.6 56.7 72.5 V1 al 
1.095 1.07 84.7 338 272, -829 Dore 1.45 9.3 8.7 52.1 58.3 73.3 62.6 52 
1.09 1.07 30.2 36 24.2 82 56.7 1.65 9.5 8.8 54 58.7 70 69 53 
1.03 1.02 88.4 40.8 28 -90 54 1.35 9.6 8.8 dS 59.5 82.5 70 |54 
1.074 1.056 38.7 39.9 31.1 862 69.0 1.627 8.9 8.3 51.2 56.9 C45 64.5 
EOE 1.20 45 45 40 917 Gomme |e un een eeuer 10.1 9.5 5D 60 80 tenn tees 55 
1.00 1.00 40 40 * 30 90° 65 1.75 10 9 52.5 65 75 1D 56 
1.00 1.00 35 36.5 30 875 60 1.50 9.1 8.5 47.5 56.2 65 66.2 ov 
1.06 1.04 42, 43 30 86 57.5 1.55 8 7.6 54 ie, 75 0 38 
1.03 1.03 34.2 Sy 2 fail 806 50.5 13h 8.1 7.6 yas » 50.8 70 63. 59 
1.07 1.07 34 37 30 779 57.3 1.92 8.J 8 45.8 55.2 69 | 60 {69 
1.09 1:09 44 45 35 86 GOmmL' IS Saeuketaes 8.6 8.4 54 58 725 66.7 |61 
1.07 1.02 OO 35 27 .90 695 1.67 9 7.9 48.7 58.7 70 45 '62 
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Coffee A x q ei He e 
a 3) Se 2 ~ ea 
mis \) |) Sh | ee Dla Be ake é< E = BS 
; Ya nQ fits Q. A =e) » =| rs 
Locality Gis coulis Sg Rt a Bis 5 Ao. 
H 03 ao8 2 ro) as nl 3 ie) 

; Pat) 5 gp ay aoe Sone ° . oa We Be 
ro A ~2 <3. a aS angie) r= S Ss 
cq we. SOS baba = on ay se acon 
oq JABS aS e ale St mioee ee levee: «iba, opal) eae 
oie 2 3 CERN Fhe Ss 25 B HA, 28, OR 
oT Goo ee > DQ Ay S) nD me 
cents cents cents eents cents cents cents cents 

Dominion (Average)... 53.3 51.3 23.4 3 3.8 46.6 1715 12.3 8.2 
Nova Scotia (Average) 56.5 57.2 30.7 12.5 4.5 48.0 539 13.5 8.8 
RC VCUOY Uinu oc eae asad eae 54.3 65 32.7 14 5 58 .60 14 9 
9-New Glasgow.......... 59.3 55 82 12.4 4 43.5 475 13.4 9 
SB AIMNCLOE. cle cc ys dale se 61.2 52.5 31.6 TO ARIAT. © cpeiahontae 40 .493 14 8.3 
ASI GLE tear et ohleaks 51.7 60 29 15 4.8 53.6 .675 13 8.7 
De EUrO. hls. dessin vacate 256.2 53.3 28 We 4.2 45 45 13.2 9.2 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 58 60 29 16.4 3.3 46.8 55 13.7 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 60.0 56.9 29.9 12.1 3.8 43.8 509 12.8 8.5 
PaMOBCUON | y.. os. <6 eos eat 65 60 33 11.4 3.5 55 50 13.6 9 
CE GG (aren et en ne ares 58.3 60 28.6 12.2 3.7 42.5 505 13 8.6 
OeV rederictOUiy ies c4es.4h 55.5 50.6 27.8 11.9 4.5 37.5 48 12 8.1 
FICUT SION) 0) dc) a ae Olan. s se hoses 30 13 3.5 40 5D 12:7 8.1 
Quebec (Average)..... 54.2 52.1 29.2 14.2 4.1 43.3 875 11.9 8.4 
ee oee iG Cte eee 51.2 54.5 28.7 17.5 4.2 49,.3 857 10.9 8.8 
12-Three Rivers .......... 57.1 50 30 16.7 5 48.6 1.00 12 8.2 
18-Sherbrooke «~....<..c..- 55 51.2 26.6 14.5 4.2 42.5 -769 11.4 8.2 
Ree Orot ele: so) we Ve 49.2 56.7 30 13.3 4.2 60 1.32 12.3 9.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 53.2 45 29.5 12 3 47.1 Big 13 8.3 
AG St AuFONM 6 Mee so catee asa 55 53.8 27 13.7 3.3 51.2 725 ieee 8.3 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 60 50 82.5 Neva! 5 47.7 -80 11 8.5 
182 Montreal alone ee. 54.5 57.9 28.4 15.4 3.8 48.9 197 11.5 8.2 
(Halt, 2. wees ro he gee 52.9 50 3 11.4 3.9 46.7 Bois. 10.9 7.9 
Ontario (Average).....| 53.3 51.9 28.1 13 0 3.0 43.5 71.4 10.9 8.7 
DU CLG W a 2 inal oe also 50.9 47.3 28.3 122 So 46.9 va 10.9 7.9 
Die BuOCKVIIG tons ec cciresee 57 60 28 12-2, Se AL .612 10.5 8.6 
DOI UVOS LOU setae S anlcamt aes 48.7 47 28.5 13.4 2.9 41.8 671 10.5 8.2 
eeBelevilie Lie. .b cee 50 5D 26.6 12.5 3 40 .662 11 8.1 
24-Peterporough: .. 0.2.4 54 50 3h 14 2.8 38.7 .604 10.4 8.7 
Doreen erates Meters 55.7 60 97.7 13.7 2.9 41.4 .725 11 9 
Ce POLOULO ent vege vas erm 00 53.4 53.7 28.1 11.8 3.3 43.9 .596 10.2 7.9 
oi-Niggara Palla... .... 365 52.5 50 27.5 14.2 3 48.7 .616 et 8.7 
28-St. Catharines ........ | 56.6 56.6 28 12 3.3 41.4 71 10.4 8.6 
Poise WUCOM ae «camels oar 55.8 55.5 28 11.6 22 41.1 2 10.5 8.1 
s0-Brantiord .....-.se--08 55.2 52.4 26:3 12.3 2.6 42 675 10.7 8.8 
SiC bmn nets oe meee 52.5 52 27.6 12.8 3 51.2 16 11.4 8.5 
Bee OEE | so ciaare savin we ere 8-0 58.3 50 26.6 12.6 2.5 43.3 .95 12 8.6 
Se IPCNener is 2s eta as BO ess cette 28.7 no 2.5 42.5 .933 10.6 9 
D4; WOOUStOCK |. .o es ss 52.8 50 25 12.5 2.4 42.8 591 10.7 8.9 
So-OlLatlOLGareeseetee eek inp 5D 26 13.5 3 44 .69 11.3 8.7 
36-London ..........+..06. 53.2 52.6 27 12.8 3.4 45 .693 10.5 8.7 
Se LOUIE «35's a's mare nis 5D 53.5 27.3 12.7 2.8 43.6 712 10.5 8.5 
38-Chatham ............+. 52.3 48.2 O87 12.6 2.9 43.7 .716 10.5 8.5 
39-Windsor ,............+. 55.5 52 30.8 13.5 3.1 49.1 75 10.9 8.6 
40-Owen Sound ........... Bt ieee eee 26.6 11.6 3.2 35 583 10.8 9.6 
41-Cobalt ........ weve cece 57.1 54 32.5 15 3.6 42.5 .962 13 10 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 52.5 47.5 29.2 15 3.1 44 787 18 9.3 
43-Port Arthur ........... 4215 43.3 26.6 15 4 50 1.00 10 8.2 
44-Fort William ......... 57.2 48.7 31.1 197 3.2 43.5 90 10.3 ips 
Manitoba (Average)... 50.8 45.4 30.1 13.4 3.9 41.9 .823 13.2 1.8 
Aa WTO ID CR rs aes orem iginess 52.3 48.3 30.2 11-7 4.1 43.7 745 11.5, 8.1 
Be SA LYOLOT) ase stele ie scetoig eee 49.2 42.5 30 15.1 3.6 40 .90 14.8 7.5 
Saskatchewan (Aver. ) 49.8 48.7 32.2 19.2 4.3 50.3 1.076 15.4 8.8 
MCA RE OAS ate 6 teens 47.9 45 29.6 15.7 4 48 .833 13.8 72 
48-Prinee Albert ......... 45 48.7 89.5 BLO ‘le 50 1.07 15 8.2 
49-Saskatoon .........0005 47.9 46.2 33.3 22.5 4.6 48 1.00 ny be: 9.6 
50-Moose Jaw....c. d,s: - 58.3 5D 33.3 172 4 55 1.40 15 10 
Alberta (Average).... 49.6 45.8 31.8 19.6 4.5 46.3 914 13.3 7.4 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 46.7 47.5 33 24 4.8 47.5 1.09 12.9 "3 
DW GMmMOMtOW sane a.aisen ates 48.9 43 80.7 16.2 3.8 41.7 937 12.9 Tie 
POM AEY acs. Cccina ed 54 51.8 Shke 18 5.2 46 .82 12.8 8 
Pi GHDTidwe a ernie: 48.6 41 32.4 20 4.2 50 .90 14.7 vibe 
British Colum. (Aver.) 50.3 47.3 30.3 23.8 46 54.0 .933 13.9 6.3 
Beerernic. bv ca honed 58.3 56.7 26.7 22.5 4.5 55 975 13.3 5 
DeaNeISOD |... ss: «ifs o/s the ont 55 55 30 25 5 60 1.00 20 7 
BN rat eee ath 2 £5 Tales: 46.5 40.2 30 27.5 4.6 50 .90 15 6.7 
58-New Westminster ..... 50 50 32 23 4.8 56 1.01 12.5 6 
DO=VaNCOuUVeL sn. 0.0. dead: 48.8 44.2 29.3 FAIL A 4.1 49.2 .86 dies 6.1 
OEVictoria Mu. 26). elute. & 47.5 45.8 29.8 23.7 42. | 52 .90 12 6.8 
61-Nanaimo .............. 56 46.7 32 21 4.8 60 917 13.6 6.2 
62—Prince Rupert Be na 40 40 $2.5 26.2 5 50s -90 nIIB ese 6.5 





a. Including delivery. 0. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c¢. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. hk. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 
costing 5¢ to 15¢ more per gallon than in bulk. m. Hard coal. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1922, 
Coal Wood i. Rent 
; 4 + a: B | 66 8 18 a 4 
; S 28 s o2 go | | ee) 88 2 .8ek 
2 3 ae Ol. a0 > Pees = 5 geo. [S809 
=o Og Os, oN Bey Sa a8 us) Se erie Ofog 
2 . g 2a 5 2 BP aS loess 
ae) a= hke) 9 ral aa Ba Oe, Og] 8 aagqionrad 
ES as S s cs 3 oe gd) 2. |See8s a= 8s 
is] 5 cs) SoBe} re > we E apd aah So |So8uza Sasha 
Bk By BH Bae po il Bak sak eal 8s |"#50g0 S888 
ga = 5 2, 2S O38, of ae ° SS (Kage seaes 
{ a a ss D n°? ae ed) a lee Se oe 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ cents) cents) $ g 
11.394 10.992 12.586 14.420 9.365 10.913 9.770 31.8 14.6 27.653 19.242 
18.008 9.345 9.400 10.600 7.000 7.600 3.977 33.0 | 14.8 24.000 16.600 
ale ouwteiedsiobenss aes a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 seeseceeces| od-00| 15 |16.00-20.00)10.00-14.00) 1 
sleletopajsecatienes ai.50 610.00 610.00 68.00 68.00 b11.48 34 14 25.00 18.00 2 
19.00 8.90 8.00 9.00 6.00 7.00 5.00-6.00 | 28-30; 15 |12.00-20.00| 7.00-12.00| 3 
17.00 11.00-12.25 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 3 15 40.00 25.00-35.00| 4 
Sales, Heamt eee oak 11.50 8.00 11.00 4,00 5.00 Ne eles vee Oo 15 |16.00-26.00|12.00-15.00| 5 
18.00 10.75-11.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 69.75 30 15 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00) 6 
18.500 12.094 | 10.500 12.£00 6.750 Hye §.607 31.6 15.0 24.500 17.250 
19.00 11.25-13.50 10.00 12.00 8.00 OLOOW leks oie uls alas 34 15 |25.00-45.00/18.00-24.00) 7 
17.00 10.00-14.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 08.42 27-32) 15 20.00 18.00 8 
18.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 6.00 8.00 06.40 30-32) 15 25.00 18.00 9 
20.00 12.00 6.00 8.00 5.00 7.00 05.00 32 15 18.00 12.00 1¢ 
16.403 10.667 14.239 15.694 $.972 11.683 10.786 29.6 14.6 21.611 14.375 
16.75 10.00 616.00 616.00 613.383 618.38 613.00-14.00} 30 TD: 2200-2 OOP ee ens ab 
16.00 10.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 610.00 80-35) 15 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00)12 
16.50 11.50 12:00 PAS OOUG Nabiac casston tele catitene arsdasmaraelte be teyatariidee spate 30 15 25.00 22.00 13 
16.00 12.00 614.67 616.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 30 15 14.00 7.00 14 
BESO ON WM sate cst orale: s:0jailecearn es teremahaie OG OOTN eS Aoe recanate sce OO LOVCGD LR et Ele DSHBON So Ake sae 22.00 12.50 15 
16.00 10.00 14.00 17.00 10.00 611.00 614.00 92-98| 12 |18.00-25.00/12.00-18.00)16 
AUSSOOMMUR chats Oa crctereteociltattele  satecenetcc sis b9.00-10.50].........+.-| b7.50-9.00 6.00 28 15 |12.00-18.00| .8.00-15.00/17 
16.50 10.00-11.00) 15.00-19.00} 17.00-20.00! 12.00-18.00| 12.00-13.00]b12.00-15.00| 30-45] 15 (|20.00-35.00/14.00-20.00)18 
O50 20 (Sire saree es 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 93-25| 15 |20.00-25.00/15.00-18.00/19 
16.375 11.131 13.875 15.820 10.912 12.656 11.174 ata 14.3 29.220 29.080 
L6e25 16-50 eseroa stots iss 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 80-35) 15 |27.00-85.00] 26.00 20 
AGO Etegeeer state steal ak alieh apes: a thalesaye DAS FACIE ec eyoiiers anes’ 616.615 0614.40 23-25) 18-15) 22.00 15.00 21 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 614.00 28-25 14 |20.00-80.00/18.00-23.00|22 
15.50 10.00 2375 13.75 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-95| 10 |25.00-80.00/20.00-25.00)28 
16.00 9.50 12.00 13.50 7.00 8.50 6.00 28-30)12.5-15 |25.00-35.00]20.00-25.00 24 
16.50 10.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 |15.00-20.00}13.00-15.00|25 
ARO Tamia ds Aesiehere sick 17.00 18.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 31 15 |35.00-40.00|22.00-25.00/26 
15.50 10.00 c c c G c 30 15 |20.00-25.00/18.00-23.00127 
DS. DO ig titans tea cahetete sas c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 c16.00 6c20.00 PAE 15 |30.00-25.00)20.00-25.00|28 
15275 11.50 15.00 15.00. 13.00 MS EOOM ii Ustawsusieat epee sa sca 25 12 |25.00-35.00)}20.00-30.00|29 
15.50 a TAO Qin Hevereratats cattoneee P40 0am lndeeteuncaeerss 12.00 610.00 30 15 |35.00-40.00; 18.00 30 
16.00 OO a eeMecscset acatar este 18.00 TA OOR sie Mees ee revs 612.00 26 |12.5-13) 20.00 16.00 31 
16.00 11.00 18.00 19.00 11.00 12.00 69.00 28 15 |24.00-30.00/16.00-20.00|382 
16.00 14.90 16.00 18.00 10.00 ED OOM ei tteeter ciao Noten try 28-30! 15 40.00 25.00 33 
16.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 013.33 80 15 20.00 15.00 34 
16.50 11.00 AG OQ iow lighatonerate coattees Ja LOEOO rah Hama eet Cheadle ig Mapes ahd me SOT R eee /30.00-40.00|17.00-19.00/35 
16.00 13.50 15.00 TiGEOOMES icra eeecenere torch =e 13.00 12.00 OE 34 |25.00-40.00)16.00-25.00|26 
17.00 16.50 12.00-13.00 DOO Ee We acctsas setae 14.00 616.00 30 15 |20.00-30.00)15.00-20.00/37 
16.00 EOLOO i Miler aya ies (CPAU Ui al Batons 620.00 09.00-15.00) 25-28} 15 |30.00-85.00,20.00-25.00/38 
16.00-17.50} 10.00-12.50 c c c c c 95-30} 15 |32.00-50.00/20.00-35.00)/39 
16.50 10.00 15.00 UG SO ON aries sheoetene tee “oy ast tacit 6, whens aaa 6.00 93-25) 15 |20.00-25.00)12.00-15.00)|40 
18.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 TOSS ORS isc: sporsia eta rees sao 30 15 22.00 14.00 41 
17.00 11.50 11.00 14.00 8.00 11.00 06.00 30-35} 15 85.00 20.00-25.00|42 
18.00-18.25 GOIN MM tar adet el st atenev els sil okeetereter eno teie as 8.50 OO an | creveade ay se neratece 25 13.5 |25.00-40.00|15.00-30.00)43 
18.25-18.50 10.50 10.50 11.50 8.50 QrOO Od lie avetete syste eaals 25 15 |25.00-40.00)15.00-30.00|44 
21.250 13.125 10.250 11.500 1.750 SOOO Wit secs seen ests cute 32.5 15.0 35.000 24.500 
20.50 13.75 4250 9.00 6.50 SL OOo awulesalereta tees, «ota 35 15 |35.00-50.00|25.00-35.00| 45 
22.00 12.50 13.00 14.00 9.00 TOLOOD ai ie aot aaer ess ota 30 15 |25.00-30.00|18.00-20.00) 46 
24.333 12.625 11.500 11.500 8.750 10.750 10.630 38.1 14.4 35.060 21.815 
25.00 13.50 18.50 15.00 11.50 12.00 12.00 35 15 |85.00-50.00} 30.00 47 
23.00 a10.50 f7.00 £8.00 6.00 7.00 65.189 30 15 |25.00-30.00/15.00-20.00/48 
25.00 AS OO—VyOON fl O0) Wale tare rcteyelsvcrscaltsuate a sieteneve. «sus 12.00 13.00 40 15 |30.00-40.00| 20.00 49 
his bce Obstaio ates 12.50 Ce eit tear cselctale cietatene cracctslielnleis she te tee:ee 12.00 OF een, (oe 40-45) 12.0: 35.00 20.00 50 
A tS TOR WSS oe cee ee ele alioters crete sare calle crores slew s 2m TiOODi rem aeereioni cass 15.0 33.750 23.250 
Cc c c c c c c 40-45; 15 80.00 20.00 j51 
a erate tie viaiaale 6.00 Be Seo We ersetnes lsat reroneceretayeis.s 8.00 68.00 Litas s: Sart ROO 15 35.00 25.00 52 
BE aecccteounteies ASO ORION a ett ee lees ae (ae ses icc ateeta concn Od OO 612.00 40 1a) 49.00 30.00 53 
DAS EA Piers, a8g.50 CE RO US BE RRR Ce INA ats Cale ele ate i Me ahs PLT nae 6 ea oe 15 30.00 18.00 54 
sedate east seeperwe AMATO Outer totes rersiseaisisieretessiers: ets 9.25 10.199 5.384 |n39.9 | 15.0 25.500 20.357 
Coes areteue este ate De cheater stecvisus ised (cteeiets sowie to's ee 12.00 Seeks 64.00 BOS Wetara tere Se 20.00 18.00 55 
sree ore te Breas « TLOPDORTS (Ola teeters e cee rete cress ier se 8.50 alls LAE. Sees PO 15 |20.00-30.00)18.00-25.00|56 
Peace sis ataisic ais OOH Werbca slevele eis cechats\ors s e:sisisietes 9.00 12.00 amie esr nel gt 3. 15 30.00 20.00 57 
Dae ots cena ene 12.50 ORV oe rea KU Reet reals ahs sipillsts wtore Bare stators: | atsis\elelere 7sh'e.s 07.50 40 15 |18.00-20.00)12.00-14.00)/58 
7116.00-18.00] 10.75-11.50) 2... cc cscce-| cece cccccelsccccseccces 8.00 5.35 SOA evinces 29.00 25.00 59 
Rea aha sterstavararayee HOD OO ererstaret eters seul visreisieiels) are feise 7.50 09.544 64.491 OT Nee veces LS OO A200 Ite aa ahelstenies OU 
We sinieusiarsibistacs ESD OMAN et ere orer eater erate i eateeater sia) s/ x ocills sate crete silersrstia lit it’s. sie: ecsi0rns 05.33 OOM | lie snes 22.00-30.00|18.60-22.00/61 
STL UPSET A Sete eee aN oneal take tera ces eee gio, sins aumvel till be ois sh edeue laiiete: wt sxe/ ais sser at si.aiesm = 35 15 '30.00-40.00 20.00-30.00162 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 

















































































































































































































TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 
} 

Quan-| 1900* 1913 Mar. Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.} Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 

Commodities. tity 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 

c. Cc. Cc. e. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. C.. Cc Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin, steak....]2 Ibs. | 27.2) 380.4 39.8] 41.6] 44.4) 48.0] 46.6 44.4] 56.2] 66.6] 71.4} 74.6] 69.2] 55.4! 56.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..} 2 “ 19.6] 24.6 27.8) 28.0} 29.6] 32.8) 82.0, 33.2] 38.2! 47.6] 50.4] 48.8! 48.6] 31.4] 92.9 
Veal, roast foreq’r....| 1 “ 10.0} 11.3 14.0} 14.4] 15.7) 17.3] 17.7| 17.9] 21.6} 26.0] 27.4}. 26.8] 26.1] 18.8! 19.7 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| 1 “ LI y nay 18.0} 17.8} 19.1] 20.9] 20.5 22.1] 26.5) 32.3] 30.9] 33.9] 31.9] 926.9] 926.6 
Pork, fresh, roast ham] 1 “ Beare foe be 17.8} 17.5} 19.5} 20.2) 18.5 20.5) 26.8] 34.4] 935.4) $7.5! 34.9] 27.5! 929.5 
Pork, salt, mess...... Da 21.8] 25.0 33.0] 83.2} 85.2} 86.8] 34.8 36.8] 46.8! 65.2} 68.0] 71.6] 68.2] 51.6] 59.4 
Bacon, breakfast..... ayes 15.4] 17.8 23.8} 22.5) 24.7| 29.5} 24.9| 27.2). 33.3] 46.5] 49.3] 59.6] 54.5) 39.3! 40.5 
Lard, pure leaf....... oe 26.2} 28.2] 40.6} 36.0) 35.6} 38.4] 37.6] 35.2) 387.2} 52.8} 68.0/ 69.2! 79.2] 59.4] 41.6] 43.0 
Pegs, wifresh..3\ wide 1 doz.| 25.7) 30.0} 33.3] 32.6] 34.8] 38.7] 37.0) 28.6 33.9] 46.9] 58.9] 54.6! 73.9] 55.01 56.21 50.7 
Eggs, storage.....+- ae 20.2) 23.4] 28.4) 27.9] 81.2] 28.1) 33.3) 26.7] 29.1} 41.8] 50.5} | 49.2] 63.3] 50.6] 47.71 45.6 
MCT RE rete eek id 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0} 49.2] 49.8} 51.6) 53.4) 55.2, 52.8} 60.6} 72.0; £2.2| 90.6 906] 78.8] 762 
Butter, dairy, solid...} 2 Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4) 52.0) 58.0) 58.4) 58.0) 61.2} 64.4! 67.6] 85.4} 97.6] 103.4} 122.6] 106.2! 77.01 75.0 
Butter, cream’y, prints} 1 “ 25.5) 27.7| 31.9} 31.5] 31.7| 83.9] 35.5] 37.4; 388.7} 48.7| 54.8] 58.0) 72.9) 63.0] 44.7| 43.5 
Cheese, Tid woud onhebins Pa 16.1), 17.6) .18.5)},19.2) 20-1) ..20.5) 20.91 83.44" 24.2|.. 80.91 83.41 > 85.81 - 40,7) 86.0). 281.0)- 984.1 
Ohease. mens i Mee 1 aay 14.6] 15.7] 17.5) 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 192] 21.8! 23.4] 30.1] 30.4] 34.4) 88.2! 37.7) 28.71 98.4 
Bread, plain, white...|15 “ 55.5) 58.5| 66.0 64.5} 60.0) 61.5) 64.5) 72.0 69.0] 90.5] 114.5] 118.5] 186.5] 127.5} 105.0) 105.0 
Flour, ‘family’ .... 2... OWA 25.0} 28.0) 33.0) 32.0) 34.0) 22.0] 382.0} 43.0 38.0] 53.0] 67.0} 67.0] 76.0] 66.0) 47.0] 48.0 
Rolled (Oates ce dees Bie 18,0} 19.5] 21:0) 21.0] 22.0) 22.0) 21.0) 26.0) 240010 27.5) 8751 87.5) 45lt 34.0] 97.5) 97.5 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 “ 10.4; 10.6) 10.4] 10.6} 11.6} 11.4) 11.8} 11.8! 12.4] 13.0] 20.6] 24.2} 32.0] 24.0] 19.2] 19.2 
Beans, handpickcd....| 2 « 8.6} 9.4; 10.8) 10.4} 11.6) 12.4] 12.0] 13.6; 18.2] 25.6] 33.6] 26.0] 23.4} 19.8! 17.01 17.2 
Apples, evaporated....| 1 “ 9.9} 7.7) 11.5) 13.8] 13.5] 12.0} 12.5} 11.8] 12.5] 14.2} 21.3] 22.2] 28.7] 92.9! 91.71 996 
Prunes, medium size..] 1 “ LLB), 926) ) (OB) NOD) TQeOh TOL 19. 8)0f 12. Sh TRO TAO. SEO OT) SB Ags 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 “ 21.6] 22.0} 24.0} 24.0) 26.0} 23.6) 22.4] 382.4] 32.8] 36.4] 42.4] 47.6) 79.8! 50.4) 35.9] 934.4 
Sugar, yellow ........ pie 10.0} 9.8] 10.2) 11.0) 12.0] 11.0] 10.4) 14.6] 15.0) 16.8} 20.0] 22.2! 33.8! 94.0] 16.61 16.4 
Tea, black, medium.../4% “ S200) 8.3) (RSiy | 8.9) NSS 8.01 Bible) OLD OrGl aeTOUZ EE TOMA) AG I4-8) aeIele W896 
Tea. green, medium...|14 “ 8.7 8.7} 9.1] 9.4; 9.5] 9.8 9.1 DTT OM AOnT |, 2 dl 15.3), AGO ed. vile males Olan 7) 
Coffee, medium ...... Une 8.6} 8.8} 8.9] 9.2} 9.3) 9.4] 9.5} 9.7) 10.0] 10.0) 10.2| 12.1] 15.2] 14.4] 13.5! 13.3 
POPALGES, 68% Cou Mrciei el 2pks.| 24.1/ 28.0) 80.3) 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 40.5; 33.0! 61.0) 98.7! 72.2] 56.3] 140.3] 57.4] 53.3! 592.0 
Vinegar, white wine..| % pt. uf oy iG (i 8 8 8 38 8 8 9 9 9 LOL Mal Ole ad.0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FAW BO OGS ieee chess aareeAl slo cls Bed 5.48 7.14) 7.84) 7.84) 7.68) 7.88] 8.86) 10.70) 12.66) 18.05) 15.88] 13.23) 10.61] 10.54 

Ge ic; c. iC. GC. * e iG Cc. Fy ee Cs c. 
Starch, laundry....... 1% Ib 2.9 I ie 3.2 3.2) SB 8.51) Cl C7 GH Ae! a Bhat 
Coal, anthracite ..... fs ton| 39.5] 45.2] 48. 55.0 53.5] 53.5| 66.6] 71.7} 80.6] 92.8] 118.4] 109.0] 108.7 
Coal, bituminous: ....) “ “| 31.1] 39.3) 35. 38.7 87.2} 37.6] 51.1) 57.9} 61.4) 66.8] 86.4] 70.5] 68.7 
AV OOM TATA: chs side ment “ ed.| 82.5) 85.3] 38, 42.5 41.4] 41.6] 49.6] 68.6] 77.9] 77.5] 88.3) 79.6] 78.7 
WOO OTE ss 4 alee ve i) Hp OD Biwi 95 5] (QOt 30.6 31.3} 20.8] 36.1] 49.4] 55.6] 59.4] 65.9) 57.9! 58.5 
HOO SOR Ne! paiat shaky siete 1gal.| 24.0) 24.5) 24. 93:7 23.8) 2300) M234 DESY SS i SSNs ORS eT ie Sie 

va 3 $ $ ‘ $ § $ $ $ 
Huel noma Meh Cus ely helt 1.59 F 1.91 1.87) 1.86) 2.27) 2.74 3.04) 3.30) 38.98) 3.49) 3.46 
PROCIOR EY SP EeL estas od UY ¥%mo.| $2.37 $4.75 $4.22] $3.96] $4.16] $4.56] $4.90! $5.69] $6.62) $6.93] $6.91 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
GEy gic 16 Nal Ata qt aa ea a 9.37 14.02 14.01] 14.21} 17.16 20.00) 20.99) 25.01) 23.87) 21.07) 20.96 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

NOW D WSCOIG ts soul earch Oxtny Sy 5.61| 5. 6.78} 7.17| 7.29} 7.45} 7.68] 8.49} 10.57) 12.61] 13.60] 16.24! 13.75] 10.85] 10.83 
Prince Edward Island ...... 4,81) 5. 5.80] 6.11} 6.34) 6.70} 6:69} 7.45) 8.94] 11.07] 11.18] 14.17] 12.21] 9.77] 9.80 
New Brunswick ..2..0620...2 5.28} 5. 6.84) 7.13} 7.04} 7.86} 7.72] 8.44] 10.38) 12.61] 12.94] 15.80] 13.40} 10,88] 10.78 
PEASE Ne ea ictaran tr ps rapier ne nate 5.15] 5. 6.46} 6.97] 6.87) 7.23] 7.40] 8.14] 10.56) 12.62] 12.57 15.26] 12.78] 10 23] 10.10 
OM EAPO OLN si5), loci tora oe chi ae 5.01] 5. 6.67| 7.25! 7.20) 7.60! 7.70] 8.32} 10.89] 12.72) 12.86] 16.08] 12.99} 10.46] 10.39 
Maminopaydee «oo .) tus eo eda 5.85) 6. 7.41} 7.88} 7.87) 8.28) 7.97] 8.51] 10.08] 12.07| 13.34] 15.90] 13.18) 10.45] 10.41 
Saskatchewan  .........:...- 6.86] 6. 8.08] 8.16} 8.25] 8.24) 8.31] 8.46] 10.37] 12.63! 13.68] 15.67] 18.22 10.61) 10.58 
ATOEr Pa Mey. fee el mami: 6.02 8.08] 8.15} 8.33] 8.35) 8.45] 8.40} 10.90] 12.98] 13.29] 15.78] 13.16 10.21] 10.17 
British -‘Oolwmbia (Vey 5. ey 6.90 8.79} 9.03! 9.13} 8.91} 8.97] 8.72] 10.90] 12.95] 14.13] 16.95) 14.21| 11.59] 11.47 























*December only. 
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OF COMMODITIES FOR MARCH, 1922, 


1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, AND 1913 
(Average price 1830-1899—109. ) 











I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
(Earslerm Lexeiuci evel: hoarse oeeebe oe 
(Gra Se eK CS CEM J oaeurrctoate ls oe 3a 

ie At AE alate x Fadia 

JI.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Odtile Bnd PBeels Weer iek esas 
Hogs and hog products......... 
SheepLandsmuttoMe site. Jes oes 
ay LS mate AS hai ER ER eagle 


See ee 


IV. FISH _— 
PPLE ATCC ASTD vec cesttacars sree ets ees 91 
TRVOSIIE TSI Rces', Fe PME AS a cto to aiaial doh ete 
Al 


] 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
MESH MEU IES WaGivie sales sage ctels 


PreshytUuits  LONCIL I chk safes cere . 


DTIC a, LUUIES Be eoteweisterens: «41 os tele 
RrEsi rVELEEAD ICS Pee Tice cel eles 6» 
Canned Uvesevables eevee ess 

VANdG Ae eee ROR fo. mee ae coe mets 

(b) Miscellaneous groceries— 

POUCACUSEMMESE chee. ces Sroles Mictelete tele eters 
Wear se@ le.) CLC. -tus sein sere sels ° sical 
SUSAT, RM CUCH cytes chle tarot sae rstemeiels 
WOMAMMEH TSW, bios cathe eiscn miss Giese a 


VL.—TEXTILES— 
AVY OGRLCIISi deca = Aare a awtnors eoas sieecs e's 


MRO SNe eet ecert ye cic te Maga ons Iohanegare sishals 
Piaee PLOGUCUSD welche soe elelistes ste. 
COMI CLOG Sista ereteanske inaeraicts sree eensle 

IN it, 8 PR EN hee Saeroneth ges tale se 8 
VIIL—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
ELides and Callow cm sasieiecajere seh 
HOA TING Tan ee. 2 crorrete tess! Sletev a a steulalececahete 
BOOES MOM SIOES ters 66 2 atais) sefouers a 
AOS ae POS Lee or SEW AP Eee meta 3 
VIIL—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
PRONE AWG SECO) ees svcwres era alors sn. ; 
(Dia evar eica ime pelt ena Ghana Ooh k 
TVD LOTICN DOs ors o aie cael sare lore overeceie sacs 
DAA sone are ao eek ls Oe eee 
IX.-FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
Hue) eee Peatae ste SUE Say 
ences ERR e ate e lel erure aintarecs cidveta sien ses 
BTL DING MATERIALS— 
ICAO Sa aA Reo Aceh MO eee nS 
Miscellaneous mMaterials......... 
Paints: OUs and) SlASSeye. Gelete oe 
SAS eer Mee mee rc tue Sorcha ia oes aera es 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
IBLE TOMER aes swe tia scaeee b omerere a eugiccas 
Crockery and glassware......... 
LBA OLOMGL DRO Y core heii ie fecehc sieiees woth aia 
Katcher Pturmishings ee. sees 3's: 
PRM at toca arate eR ee are cette aie 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.. 
XIT1.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
ECAAVEE GELLING S024. yee RIGS ras 8. eucheraiia te 
Liquors and tobaccos.......... «+ 
SuUmGies ry. 3a. ees eae oe ee ae 
A 


Alls GOLMENGOLGIERs bsiveve na erect e ase Seip 


Number 
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bho 
CNFPNORO 


nl 





242+ 











*Feb. 
1992 





Lig 
189.6 
238. 
199.0 


208.5 
pay 
196.1 

$465.1 

{243.2 
217.3 


179.4 
210.3 
189.7 


330.9 
242.7 
197.6 
306.2 
174.2 
243.9 


183.8 
179.4 
178.5 
169.9 
179.1 


192.4 
243.5 
173.0 
276.8 
290.5 
185.6 
227.1. 











*Mar. 
1921 

















INDEX NUMBERS. 


‘Mar. 
1920 





403.9 
433.7 
300.4 
384.0 


344.5) 
363.9) 
225.8 
476.6 
356.5 
317.9 


229.4 
263.2 
240.6 


312;5i 
201.0 
283.4 
589.8 
216.3 
BE 


304.3 
294.0 
373.8 
231.9 
293.1 


412.7 
387.6 
261.1 
676.6 
529.9 
274.0 
420.9 














‘Mar., 
1919 


281.9 
286.5 
249.9 
272.5 


368.4 
844.1 
290.5 
444.2 
350.0 
264.1) 


*Mar., 
1918 





443.4 
383.0 
215.38 
353.4 


325.5 
358.1 
321.4 
382.2 
842.5 
245.9 





246.6 
247.8 
247.0 


eal 
183.6 
249.0 
236.0 
202.4 
225.6 


246.1 
196.4 
805.4 
245.9 
252.3 


812.9 
860.4 
140.6 
699.5 
471.8 
273.8 
369.1 


294.5 
265.0 
224.2 
264.2 





241.6 
225.8 
236.3 


193.0 


180.8) 


272.0 


preemeneeey 








eee 








Mar., 
1917 


297.3 
25913 
201. 4 
204.) 


272.1 
212.2 
236.3 
296.8 
268.7 
223.0 


186.4 
21217 
195.1 


242.2 
122.4 
198.6 
473.0 
196.8) 
288.3) 


205.7 
140.0 
179.4 
161.4 
189.0 


261.2 
190.5) 
112.9 
415.0 
280.7 
139.8 
232.0 


j 


291.9 
268.5 
221.1 
264.1 


201.8 
276.4) 
166.0 
218.1 


248.5 
102.4 
190.1 


197.5 
191.1 
246.8 


185.1 
224.7 
132.2 
160.3 
182.0 
269.6 


412.4 
156.4 
167.5 
221.2, 











224.9 




















Mar., | Mar., | Mar. | Mar., 
1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
176.5} 230.C] 144.2! 137.2 
162.2| 199.1) 125.6] 1166 
176.1; 192.6} 163.8) 144.8 
172.5} 209.3) 145.8] 134.2 
DOT OVP 2077 |) QAO ISU 
192.2) 154.5} 175.9] 180.6 
211.0) 167.5) 170.4) 157.1 
271.5| 200.8} 221.8) 190.1 
200.1; 181.0} 196.2} 179.1 
Wd! "168.1 1620p 1.8 
151.8) 152.9) 153.6! 160.5 
182.0; 153.9) 161.0] 171.5 
161.9| 154.0) 156.1) 164.2 
174.6| 128.7| 165.4] 124.1: 
98.7| 85.3) 84.2) 100.1 
J5OBb ASO AIGA hI 3.2 
266.11 186.5! 188.7) 128.3 
102.4) 101.2! 97.71 125.2 
169.3) 116.2) 139.4; 118.4 
147.5, 166.6) 124.4) 125.8 
125.4 113.3] 107.7) 118.2 
158.6} 142.6] 102.8) 108.8 
141.9) 120.3) 104.6) 96.9 
145.2) 143.1) 112.5) 114.7 

| 

213.3) 159.2] 188.0] 124.3 
143.6} 121.5) 144.7] 141.6 
108.8] 79.7| . 95.5] ° 86.2 
320.8; 198.1) 2265] 205.5 
903.4 153.7/ 114.7] 120.4 
125.6] 101.1} 104.6} 104.7 
183.7; 186.7) 183.8} 127.4 
233.2) 221.2; 198.9] 174.0 
187.1) 9172.2) 151.4) 152.3 
180.6} 158.3) 155.7) 153.9 
202.1! 186.2) 169.9} 160.6 
137.3} 102,7| 108.3) °.107.2 
299.6} 158.6) 125.4) 133.8 
127.9| 108.2} 106.6) 105.6 
193.5} 124.6] 112.7| 116.9 
158.3} 119.4) 128.5! 187.8 
88.5; 90.0) 92.7) 91.0 
129.6| 107.6) 114.2) 119.0 
180.2} 178.4| 183.0] 177.6 
TAL 1G. 4) AISS) 112.3 
190.1) 148.0) 140.2) 145.4 

166.8) 141.1) 141.7) 141.2 
143.6] 146.7| 147.1] 146.6 
18?.8| 155.1] 133.9! 127.9 
126.6} 80.3) 72.4) 72.4 
182.4 123.4] 124.6) 118.9 
148.7| 134.7]. 128.8} 125.7 
961.4) 157.7] 111.1] 112.7 
227.4) 133.8) 236.0} 353.9 
143.5} 185.3} 138.8) 135.0 
139.2] 116.1], 108.2) 114.7 
175.2) 127.0) 149.1} 178.1 
177.9! 145.41 187.0! 126.0 





(*) Preliminary figure. _ (t+) Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
(§) Misprinted in this table in March issue. 


was dropped in 1915. (tf) Revised. 


One line of spelter 
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to time in the cost of the items includ- 
ed, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
eal work. On the other hand an aver- 
age family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegeta- 
bles, ete., so that the comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in- 
dex numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1918. 


Retail Prices 


In meats there were slight increases 
in the averages, most lines of beef 
being up %4¢ per pound, while in fresh 
pork the advances were slightly great- 
er. Lard advanced slightly. Fresh 
eggs were down, averaging 50.7¢ per 
dozen as compared with 56.2c in Feb- 
ruary; 71.2c¢ in January; 55¢ in March 
last year; and 85¢ in January last 
year. Cooking eggs were similarly 
lower. Milk averaged 12.7¢ per quart 
as compared with 18¢ in February; 
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13.3¢ in January; 15¢ in March last 
year; and 15.5¢ in January last year. 
Dairy butter averaged 37.5¢ in Mareh 
as compared with 38.8¢ in February; 
41.7¢ in January ; 53.1e in March, 1921; 
and 56.7¢ in January, 1921. Creamery 
butter averaged 43.5¢ per pound in 
March as compared with 44.7c¢ in Feb- 
ruary ; 48.6¢ in January; 63¢ in March, 
1921; and 638.6¢ in January, 1921. New 
cheese averaged 28.4c in March as com- 
pared with 28.7¢ in February; 29.3¢ in 
January; 37.7¢ in March, 1921; and 
a(,oc. i, January, 1921) 


Bread averaged 7e per pound, being 
unchanged, as compared with 814¢ in 
March last year and 8.8¢e in January 
last year. Soda biscuits averaged 18.2¢ 
per pound as compared with 18.8¢ in 
January and 20.9¢ in March last year. 
Spring wheat flour averaged 5c per 
pound as compared with 7¢ a year ago. 
Rolled oats averaged 5.5¢ per pound as 
compared with 6.8¢ a year ago. Ran- 
gvoon rice averaged 9.6¢ per pound as 
compared with 12c a year ago. Ta- 
pioca averaged 12.1le as compared with 
14.38¢ a year ago. 


Canned tomatoes averaged 19.2¢ per 
tin, practically the same as a year ago. 
Canned peas averaged 19.2¢ per tin as 
compared with 19.7¢ a year ago. Can- 
ned corn averaged 17e¢ per tin as com- 
pared with 18.8c a year ago. White 


beans averaged 8.6¢ per pound as com- 


pared with 9.4¢ a year ago. Onions 
averaged 12.4c per pound as compared 
with 9.8¢ in February, 8.1e in January, 
4.7¢ in March, 1921, and 5e in January, 
1921. Potatoes averaged $1.56 per bag 
as compared with $1.60 last month, 
$1.58 in January, $1.72 in March last 
year, and $2.23 in January, 1921. The 
chief changes for the month occurred 
in New Brunswick where the average 
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price was down fromr$1.48 in February 
to $1.35 in March. In British Columbia 
the average for the province showed a 
slight increase, that is from $1.82 to 
$1.87. Eating apples averaged 44.8¢ 
per gallon as compared with 43.7¢ in 
February, and 45¢ in March last year. 
Evaporated apples averaged 22.6¢ per 
pound as compared with 21.7¢ in Feb- 
ruary, and 22.9¢ in March last year. 
Prunes, raisins and currants were prac- 
tically unchanged for the month. 
Strawberry jam, raspberry jam, canned 
peaches, pears, and plums, and mar- 
malade averaged slightly lower. Sugar 
averaged slightly lower. Tea and 
coffee showed little change. Cocoa 
averaged 29.4c per pound as compared 
with 30.1e last month and 32.4¢ a year 
ago. Cream of tartar averaged 77.5¢ 
per pound as compared with 77.8¢ in 
February, and $1.01 a year ago. 
Laundry starch averaged 12.3¢ per 
pound as compared with 14.2c a year 
ago. Laundry soap averaged 8.2¢ per 
bar as compared with 9.2¢c a year ago. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.39 per 
ton as compared with $17.44 in Feb- 
ruary, $17.54 in January, and $18.95 in 
March last year. Bituminous coal aver- 
aged $10.99 as compared with $11.28 
in February, $11.46 in January, and 
$13.82 in March last year. Hard wood 
averaged $12.59 per cord as compared 
with $12.73 in February, $12.83 in Jan- 
uary, and $14.13 in March last year. 
Soft wood was similarly lower. Coal 
oil averaged 31.8¢ per gallon as com- 
pared with 38.8c a year ago. Matches 
averaged 14.6¢ per box, the same as a 
year ago. 


The rent of six-roomed houses with 
conveniences averaged $27.65 per 
month as compared with $27.73 in Feb- 
ruary, and $26.78 in March, 1921. The 
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decrease in the average for the month 
was due to a decline in rent at Niagara 
Falls of $5 a month, some industrial 
plants having closed down. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, No. 1 
Northern, at Winnipeg eased off from 
$1.47 per bushel which had been reach- 
ed at the end of February as a result 
of a continued rise from $1.11 at the 
beginning of the year, to $1.87. Barley 
had risen to 67e but eased off to 64¢ 
per bushel. Oats had risen to 52¢ per 
bushel but eased off to 48c. Corn at 
Toronto had risen to 76¢ per bushel but 
was down to 7414¢. Flax seed at Win- 
nipeg reached $2.43 per bushel in Feb- 
bruary but fell to $2.29 in March. 
Fodder showed little change. 


ANIMALS AND Muats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg advanced from $6.50 per hun- 
dred pounds to $6.75. The price at 
Toronto was steady. Beef and veal 
were steady. Hogs fell from $12.75 
per hundred pounds to $11.75 but later 
recovered. Breakfast bacon advanced 
from 27¢ per pound to 28c. Hams ad- 
vanced from 29¢ to 3le. Barrelled pork 
rose $1.00 to $34.00 per barrel. Lard 
was lc higher at 174c per pound. 
Sheep, mutton, and lamb were steady. 


Dairy Propucts. — Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal was up to 3714¢ per 
pound at the beginning of the month 
but eased off to 36c. Cheese was down 
from 1814¢ per pound to 17ce. Fresh 
eggs were down from 40c¢ to 38e¢ per 
dozen. Milk at Montreal was down 
from 29¢ per gallon to 25e, and at Vic- 
toria from 35c to 27e. 


Fiso.—The market for salt fish show- 
ed some improvement and the stocks 
of herring were reported to be cleaned 
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up. In the lobster fishing on the west- 
ern coast of Nova Scotia there was re- 
ported to bea small catch. Prices were 
as high as 380¢ to 40c per pound for 


large lobsters. The West Indian mar- 
ket for dried fish showed improvement. 


I'RUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Winter ap- 
ples were higher, northern spies rising 
from $12.00 per barrel to $13.00 and 
baldwins and greenings from $8.00 to 
$10.00. Bananas were firmer at 8¢ per 
pound, rising from 714c. Messina 
lemons were $1.00 lower at $5.50 per 
box. Oranges were up from $6.50 per 
box to $7.25. Evaporated apples ad- 
vanced from 1714e per pound to 18i%e. 
Prunes were 4c higher at 18¢ per 
pound. White beans were firmer at 
$4.25-4.50 per box. Onions were easier 
at Montreal at $8.00 per bag. Canned 
corn was easier at Toronto at $1.20- 
1.50 per dozen. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
advanced from $3.10 per bag to $3.25. 
Flour, spring wheat patents, advanced 
from $7.90 per barrel to $8.40 at To- 
ronto. Winter wheat flour advanced 
from $5.70 to $6.40. Glucose was high- 
er. Sugar was steady. Baking soda 
was down from $3.00 per hundred to 
$2.85. 


TEXTILES.— Woolens and cottons show- 
ed little change. Raw silk, Japan, was 
down from $6.90 to $6.20 per pound. 
Jute was slightly higher. 


Hes, LEATHERS, Boots, AND SHOES. 
—Tallow was easier at 8c to 5¢ per 
pound. The hide and leather market 
was steady. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Iron bar 
was down from $2.85 per hundred to 
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$2.75. Black sheets were down from 
$4.30 per hundred to $4.05, and gal- 
vanized sheets from $6.75 to $6.50. 
Antimony was easier at 8c-9¢ per 
pound. Brass declined from 30c¢ per 
pound to 2914¢. Copper, lead, solder, 
tin, and zine were lower. Quicksilver 
had fallen to $48.00 per seventy-five 
pound flask but recovered to $51.00. 
Bar silver fell fsom 6534 per ounce to 
635gc. Axes and horse shoes were 
lower. 

FUEL AND Lighting.—Anthracite and 
bituminous coal were unchanged, but 
furnace coke advanced from $3.00 to 
$3.50 per ton at the ovens. 


Buruping Mareriats. — New Bruns- 
wick shingles fell from $6.50 per M. to 
$5.75. Pine shipping culls at Ottawa 
fell from $67.00 per M. to $60.00 and 
box boards from $45.00 to $34.00. 
Spruce fell from $25.00 per M. to 
$23.00. Plaster of Paris was down from 
$5.00 per barrel to $4.75. Wire nails 
were down from $3.95 per keg to $3.75. 
Copper wire was down from 1434¢ per 
pound to 14%4c¢. Iron wire was down 


from $3.80 per hundred to $3.60. Wire 


fencing fell from $4.50 to $4.30. Tur- 
pentine was easier. Paris green was 
down from 46c per pound to 82e. 


House FurnisHinas.—Glass tumblers 
declined 10 per cent. 


Drues AND CHEmiIcALS.— Alum and 
coppers were firmer, but brimstone 
was easier. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—Binder twine, Sisal, 
was down to 111%4e per pound. Crude 


rubber was down from 17e per pound 
to 16e. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


“HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale price index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


United Kingdom 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Board of Trade index number 
of average prices for February (taking 
prices for 1913 as 100) was 165.1 as 
compared with 167.4 in January, a 
decline of 1.3 per cent. In each of 
the three food groups there is an in- 
crease, the general level for food being 
2.0 per cent higher than in the previous 
month. The five groups of industrial 
materials show a reduction of 3.4 per 
cent, each separate group being lower, 
the cotton group showing the greatest 
fall, namely 6.8 per cent. 


The Statist (Sauerbeck’s) index num- 
ber of wholesale prices at the end of 
February, taking the average of prices 
in 1867-77 as 100, was 132.2, a drop of 
.2 points or .2 per cent from the pre 
vious month. Foodstuffs advanced 2.6 
per cent and materials dropped 2 per 
cent. 


The Economist index number, which 
has for base the average of prices in 
1901-05 as 100, stood at 193.6 at the 
end of February. This was a decline 
of 1.1 points or .5 per cent from the 
level of the previous month, Increases 
were shown in the cereals and meat 


4 


group of 4.4 per cent and in the mis- 
cellaneous (rubber, timber, oils, etc.) 
group of 1.2 per cent, and decreases in 
the other food products (tea, sugar, 
etc.) group of 2.1 per cent, in textiles 


of 2.7 per cent and in minerals of 4 per 
cent. 


The Times index number of whole- 
sale prices of 60 commodities at the 
end of March was 156.2 as compared 
with 155.9 at the end of February, 
giving a slight rise of 0.2 per cent. 
This is the first rise since April, 1920. 
During the month of March, the food 
index declined 0.8 per cent, and 
materials rose 0.6 per cent. 


Cost or Living 


At the beginning of March the offi- 
cial index number for foods in the 
food budget was, as stated last month, 
177. -Eggs and fish were cheaper than 
on February 1, as were also milk, 
butter, margarine and imported beef. 
These decreases were largely offset by 
increases in bread, flour and mutton. 
At the beginning of April the food 
budget showed a further decline and 
stood at 73 per cent above July, 1914, 
a decrease of about 2.2 per cent for the 
month. The index numbers for other 
items are: rent, 155; clothing, 240, fuel 
and light, 215; sundries, 195; all items, 
182, as compared with 155, 245, 220, 
195 and 186 a month earlier. 


France 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices for February, basis 1901- 
1910—100, shows a decrease of 8.5 
points, or 2.3 per cent from the level 

(Continued on page 452) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
United 4 Bel- Hol- Den- | Nor- |‘ Swe- | Fin- Ger- 
Country Canada | Kingdom France gium land | mark | way den | land | many 
‘ 21 foods 13 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 51 Cost Cost of 
29 foods 600 articles jarticles | articles | articles of 30 articles| of living, 
60 cities towns Chief Paris | Brussels] 6 towns, living | towns |44 to’ns living | 39 cities 
| cities | (w) (9) 
, (a) |July| July April July | July | July | July (h) 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
(db) (b) (c) (f) (c) 
1910 ecooeetoeooee $ 6.95 94 96.3(d) 1000 1000 OOM ET I TET abst Scesé an ebb aul vetre.d eke 6 e'fe)]] slo ve 6. pilelelshie le sree. e ej} srs). 6 ore ialeteee 
HO1S WR RN 7.33 99 | LOL6CA)|....- cece le reece efeceeeeaee STs sates « Melisa CR MCUE TR EE Cn ae SELDEN eRe Eos 
1914—January .. 7.73 DOG erais cenrid stoi) lanes eevee tel sped elehenoal at elerstatcte as TG BAN hele seacccitetersetane sites clea oie etevevece stetall sbetchersPa'elarese 
Aol ge lena ca 7.42 100 100 1004 LOTS Ne rsa exert Meena eas 100 100 100 LOS A cere ace oe 
1915—January .. 297. VOT. be B18 PPWOR( eyo 1205 S01 cabo TOS. htc GY Ee cee 11S(2)| A sacs ee eee 
ZEUML: Ata coe 7.80 105 182.5 | 1235(e) ASP hs. sealers 148 CLG Walle erates ce i S124 Cel NOG) eee yee Re 
1916—January .. 8.28 112 | 145 | 1186(e) ASO) SileRiscreieue ale SS all aay ara 143 TSO COD ie wee eiearien kere 
SAN ae oe 8.46 114<| 161 | 1420(e) TSS THis arenes Ole 186 160 140(ey\\ TET) Ehret 
1917—January ..| 10.27 | 188] 187 | 15A7(e) | 1491 |... eee ESGc Mein boas meres es CS CHR 8 Ne! 
Tily we Meek 162 de 1 204 | 1845(e) iL OMG Ps Steves te <0 212 155 OGL) Pei Ee | Gok Be ergs bide cob ates 
1918S—January . 12.42 1624). 206 | 2120(e) DOI alike, «: bot eta eis: Be nM RO EMILE) atl havea ne eee oe, serrate | DiPA Wal aes Obes Mey pas Lo 
LDV oe creel 13.00 175 210 2446(e) DONO Me cleienet sou \hicdie eas 182 DID , PA DOS \lNateral aterersal stele ser ette rata 
1919—January .. 13.78 186 23 | 2794(e) 2665 CSO estes oak 190 279 OD) tee cos steliecodemeae 3 rere 
AL GMs BS Stabe 2 13.77 186 209 | 2897(e) OS Noes || aM: “a | BS Pe PANY | 289 310 FOE: Ate wera ets 
1920—January .. 95.80)917206 2.36 8204(e) 3119 410 258 242 295 298 SLOE Wako agets 
IAGOTT hee se 15.99 215 | 285 | 8802(e) | 8852 488 OGD Waleine sete 305 297 849.5 836 
eel ae ee 16.84 | 227 | 258 | 3898(e) | 4006 | 479 275 262 319 297 | 911.0 842 
October ...| 15.83 | 213 | 270 4519(e) | 4517 | 505 O70 Ge, eek 340 306 | 1063.0 827 
1921—January ..| 1448 | 195 278 | 4803(e) | 4404 | 477 236 264 334 283 | 1065.4 944 
Ape. ek: 12.68 171 | 28 | 3642(e) | 3522 | 417 7 PL ae 300 248 | 1007.5 894 
SP ial Vines, 10.98 148 220 | 3516(e) $292 393 192 PAST OOF) 42s? 1139.0 963 
ASUS ss 11.41 154 ) 226 Ware ew erases 8403 403 ORT Re date tics ate we fe e407 234 1174.9 1045 
September.. 11.82 159 SRST TVA RR Ue 8537 406 TOD) | neh ateet on. ;. 290 228 1204.6 1062 
October ... 11.48 155) 220 3499(e) 8558 411 OGM Ue hate hs | 288 218 1208.3 1146 
November.. 11.08 149 | 200 Je eeeeeees 3504 417 POs gah the Eas acs cars b 231: PA 1161.5 13897 
December.. 11.00 148 | 195 bsttetelehaisens | 8474 | 417 191 |....----| 268 202 1102.6 1550 
1922—January ..| 11.03 149 | 185 3239(e) | 3424 | 409 1ST, hey tole 257 190 | 1055.1 1640 
February.. | 10.60 | 143) 179 Jeseeeeeee BOOT A do ct ee eer ON li Sa sack he ped Ov al een eeds 9 x eads aed 1989 
March ..... 50 od UR TOY coy pe, louse he ebemaeth oc. Bead | ak > aA eine ae nhl” Sniedas Lables. Pudhgahe . Raker ed «sete 
Switzer : South” : Aus- New* | Mex- United 
_ Country land(i) | Italy a Spain — Africa | India | tralia* |Zealané| ico States 
49 Cost of(1) 12 12 Cost of] 46 foods 59 Fed- |43 foods| Cost of 
articles living articles articles |18 foods| living .jand gro-| foods | eral |51 cities] living 
23 Rome /| Capitals | towns |9 towns/Bombay| ceries, . | 25 Dis- | (s) (f) |Massachu- 
towns | 30 towns! towns | trict setts(1)(t) 
‘ June | 1st semes- July | 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 1909-14 | 1909-14 1910 1914 1911(q) 18(r) 1910 1913 1913 
OLD A Vente so Mitel Dc Oh dale Se aitlele, ssthedahs ected ato tp Colobotetehee lays + shelacavare:c LODO Vi extidacetes [ap ye = alg 991(7r)} 100 OS Wile Moai ose 
TOP ny eye tee | Wh ake at he's a 8A is lafiehehereteve lel e\l| is sete worn ene ities tisrarnteee's a Fie: Sy GER ESOS RN fer EL0G LOST Mie oie 100 100 - 
19T4—JANWary i. | cesce ses fees cleanses Le ete erl bteis aren aes DTS. Co alverta tenes ve beh OOO! dab la ocusd tls) searetaie 104 101.8 

RTL VG see rcistess LOO Gime cee etal hi LOG29. C@V) ase OG) CGD) Niet abate arate eh 100 INGE ae LOVOE MMs ee se 102 102.1 
1915—January . TOMER) at nara? 6 Ain LORTZCOi\ ALOIS CO) WN VADA Nove areca s ore fe L240 WT ifag Caliecatenaaieys 103 102.9 
ARLE ire Sileisine NLD CH) phere ere eeeters to RN Gn Nee i Efe C700 In eencnereesecrchie | eas G ec uaii 1522 P2009 (URE. ve 100 101.7 
1916—January ..| 126(/) 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) JE 3 OA G ONE RS es | 1504 L250 nine areciaye 107 105.1 
LL Viglers cis 's AO GI) Sis) store shells eee 120-3 28-4 Gy)! sine on) -levs eh een eee iy eG BVATAC ER. Okra pet hal 109.9 
1917—J anuary 149(3) 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) | 1446(p) |......... TADS hel BOON lam aatetas 128 119.6 
DUDE ae cea TSO CHD) nal iarae se least ABCA C71) WP IS923 CV) oases elc sie Mien oe neta 1470 BY ETON Sane 146 129.3 
1918—January . 197(9) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) | 149.8(0) | 1511(p) |.......-. 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
AUC OR aes aye DOO ge las a dere axe 161 Spe Wh L728) il es ges = Apres ml 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January . 252(9) 241.48 167 COM) LES CO) HPS BO) i) oe teres as 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
UW eete ts raves 261(j) 188.32 180, (nm) |. 190:9(1) WaT Blots. Same s 1714 1539 179.03 190 172.5 
1920—January 244(e) | 263.45 192:3(0) 208-20): |" 2063(e) |.0.20 0: 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
ADE pa DAS CE) oO cae we allieceia cg steer stable le: aheyeieslare, Dit B4Ce') slheyeias Mees 6 2008 LASSeh eWay se ee 211 196.3 
AWA AE Aas 246(c) 312.55 202.6(n) | 220.3(n) | 2204(e) 189 22.60 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
October 262(¢) BARC O le S/N Beer creterer tl eters erste ce 2180(e) 1938 | = 2232 1899 227.76 198 194.9 
1921—January ..| 248(c) 374.08 175.5(0) | 185.5(0) | 1904(e) ANGI 8 eperseyene cies 1906 215.38 APPA 179.6 
LN) Big Ue Arar } 281) Ail.) OSatpeamtealln) sls tyeiere ale! oll esterase lols eie%s 1732(e) LEOR HS ZOU 11804 193.72 152 164.5 
ily ics cs PACE): LRSTES. Te, sakes Seen womme an 1556(e) 17ae | act EES. 1752 =| 186.8 148 160.8 
August ....| 209(¢) SOABOD Sein ataeivke sieve eiere severe oetaray nies (arel stolen 180 1841 1740 184.48 155 161.4 
September..} 206(€) | 899.72 J. cn nnveeelecccccecee|ereeseees 185 | 1796 1720 180.54 153 160.0 
October ...| 200(e) ATASO TAA MP STUD a] Sa ay elts ohaye'ste 1473(e) TSSaO | Aerie cas O72. Tieeen. ds: 159.7 
Nowompber..] 198(0),!) | 422.00.) lssavmgcavelams gene «gepanarccs mele 182 T7505, 1625 hess, 152 159.2 
December: 1192 (Oya PIAS 7 al | Se hee tetenarensal tistetet ele tel ota's 1485 179 =| 1666 TOQS UA es sais se 150 159.6 
1922—January ..| 189(¢) | 429.69 HPP HOA IIR TOOLS 1391 ICY Sacra n cn MCSEL BOs eee 142 Weyer 
BOD IU AL Vere 69 CON, We etched ore etotchs oblast akeah ats occtell lal epobe eysin's cist payee) sPs ete ai LGU tiie cater c seetie bower sictitees Lo ior ote 142 156.8 
March ..... TUCKED A ee Re Aaa! shee Oecer ll dos wanes © SRE bi bx Pobigigtie Lvign sort 387 Bee Geen 139 155.3 
*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food. 
budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 


culated from annual index number. 
and lighting, and rent. 


operative stores. 
heating, lighting and sundries. 


October-March. 


(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 

(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., April and July, 1914. 
(j) Beginning of previous month. 
(m) End of previous month. 
(p) Average for year. 
of Labour Statistics. 


(t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 


(f) 15th of month. 
(4) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 
(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 


(g) Foods, fuel 


(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


(n) Average for April-September. 
(q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. 
From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 


(o) Average for 


(r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 


(u) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 


‘ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 








































































































; aN Hol- Den- Swe- 
Country Canada United Kingdom HTanee |. jand mark aan 
Labour Board| Econo- Statis-| Central| pinang.| Statis- 
uehority Dept. |Mitchell| Bank of of | mist | Statist/Times | tique |Bureau | igen] tical 
g Commerce Trade Te oa h h Géné- | Statis- f Office 
(new) rale h| tics 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 47 
dities c ports ports 
a eS | | eee || Senet» || _ | eas 
Base period..... 1890-1899} 1900-1909/1909-1913/1909-1918! 1918 |1901-1905|1867-1877) 1913 |1901-1910/1901-1910 1914 | July’13 
June’l4 
ee eh ger cueee TO THA mon eet pinky oe AOS) he! SONNE RS Denn Co eee om 
eG Geek xs. A FA RIS i ha i nar RE en iG na 87.6 am a" 1 Oe om RRR a PE 
[OOO RMA ee LOS Dir sasisns, see Bikes, Spel eeRs siel Pets Miahol Ma ROPE Ec o:e 110.5 | 75 say oherere Rete loyeracalslate feared carer etecs IHMC NY JC al Ona aS 
TOO eee kee Teeter ees alsbellheveceltie ake INARA sic clove RR, fia oe 103.3 YAN Inuplreainl Me OS Silica a Wa I ets eae aed Oe 
LOE Nd Sea iO 8 Bele PACT 4 Ah G7 025 100.88iaa eh... 113.3 78) Any LOSE VP ee abe ca Rae ae 
LOLS se cS atl Sere. ets ESO MOU Ita laurece tetas 102.77 107.81 100. 122.3 85 100. 115.6 Pe EG Para Rt Se age Al > 
1914—January ..| 136.5) 120.9) 103.96} 99.05 |........ 119.0 BG) | ia tae Bc LAN hg CERI MI aa a 
UVa ct. 134.6 1) 1120.0, |". 105.86 |. 97.18"... 116.6 ORE STRONG del Oat | 1200 100a | 116a 
1915—January ..| 138.9 |..... te POS OOUN AOL GSMS 136.5 GEA I BAS ONG EEE CES AL eae 
LULL a ee epeitnct< SOLZ alae ae 115.41 AE 776 i 149.1 TOG Aoi enema. 163.7 | 1654 138a 145a@ 
1916—January .. gaa DN ray ae MOS MO NY JOBIOTIN ee. 60: 1745 P28 eh Oak en eA. AN ie AS oe aL 
Sha Nk ance rors are SO Oe ers Reeve as 181.52 | 141.26 ia 191.1 138005 210.6 253a 1644 1854, 
1917-—January sit BAB. 16240. 0866.07" 04.0)... ss Mala neh Ess ca Uap gE oa pL Mg mela amu Ea i nee 
GRU Gera bore DASUT Nowaaiieitten 187.26 210/52 254.4 TROON SIE 309.8 3260 2284, 2444 
1918—January ..| 258.1 | 225.7 | 199.13 | 202.98 BELO Ens. TN NPNE | gies cde Sat i lg dA HN May ital) 
Olll yrs: 284.0 248.3 207.16 ATA MW I sai ae 278.5 TOS abr iuaeien 389.9 4470 293a 3394 
1919—J anuary 286.5 Zolve 188.91 Dia ie ae er ee 265.9 POG in ke, A Ne au aealiarg RI gt neh aN 369 
ULL Vitec eheyel 294.0 250.8 222.14 D2TEOSTH Re ices 293.2 PAN GET ME eB ai 403.0 3394 294a 820 
1920—J anuary 338.4 280.8 239.98 RSS Oe: 303.0 300.1 245.38 | 330.4 562.7 BAR NA SCA peR Yea ON | $819 
Aprile aot 353.1 295.2. 252.76 257.93 Bolo 874.2 266.1 852.9 679.2 SOI heelisiedsis cee Wa mer sees 
CULT eet 846.8 292.9 270.12 271.96 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 SS AM WSS oll MNSOS 
October 317.6 242.1 230.92 240.61 308.5 326.1 239.9 805.5 580.0 Syl 398 346 
1921—J anuary 281.3 212.6 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 | 248 841 |) B67. 
RA TO Tees os 230 186.4 175.12 161.75 | 208.7 224.0 169.8) | 4198.2)" 400-3 | 20k 270 229 
LLY Mites ss F 238.6 167.0 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 | 381.6 201 Paap enh yA 
August .... 236.4 165.4 163.51 147.98 194.0 219.0 155.5 188.8 383.0 205 254 198 
September. DATS 164.4 159.26 147.92 191.0 223.8 149.4 180.8 397.7 205 224 182 
October ... 229.2 161.5 150.06 148.81 | 184.4 208.5 138.4 171.5' |} 383.0 193 PADI IN it ASE 
November.. 227.3 160.0 144.05 150.34 176.4 202.6 186.7 167.5 | 883.6 188 186 174 
December.. 230.7 161.9 143.43 148.10 EWAN) 198.0 1838.6 162.1 376.5 188 PSS hue dae 
1922—January .. 227.7 158.4 TA 147.88 167.4 194.7 132.5 LDSLONI RSOL. i 183 178 170 
February.. 229.5 159.1 150.43 145.65 165.1 193.6 132.2 - 155.9 SO Zane Wala Night 177 166 
Marceh 2.3% 225.6 157.1 148.27 TAA ORME RY aici |e TAS roM DO. BOO reeset ALS) Saat et 
ily aia DONG Rrcada CNN calle to MARE oO 16 Oe 
Country Ger- Italy | Egypt |*South | India |Japan; *Aus- | *New United States 
many Afriea tralia |Zeal’nd 
Federal - | Dept. | Census! Dept. | Bank |Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau |Federal Dun 
Authority Statis- | Bachi of |andSta- of of | wealth | ment jof Lab’r/Reserve | Brad- 
tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis-|Japan| Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board | Street 
Office j ties Office | tics j j tician h| tician | ties j j 
No. of-commod’s 38 76d 23) 4 |, 188 95 56 92 yer 90 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 1918 |Jan 1713 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-18 1913 1913 
Jul 31714 1914 1899 | 
- 2 Sea : ee - [ae ————~ 
TS90 nates ote é QOD ie arovaie tel ieansteaier oral thar oeeeeatows ajar Satelecale eitte oisle TOSSH Renae. BORD | Matava etiam $ 90.876 
Nee 8 Seine stor siceetvte PTAA KS S Seapets eo Ma ee A ae ile Cag MEME TRENDY MAL te Ja en ea LOS ay NEB nte cDNA $ 6.4346 81.251 
TOO ace oe oot ee SB rats sereiene cial vce oe ete pew liel ag Sreeniel coral nvaterem ole aimee COA MN aie comm kaa SET i Weare. 7.8839 93.355 
TOUS Rae ett 5 BT ae ais ay ae Brolluananate: cre elistadl tuach trons ogRaaU ati es o:aiall' ace tarel ete OU Orie gates SOT with eee: 8.0987 99.315 
5 ROG 70 Samper ce wcalli Peete OU esl asecort he Gasifrecsysteis tal sisisl|ra cipenewie sy eetllie onttawcebaceial terete eareie's 1003 984 GSM ee Srey | 8.9881 | 121.301 
TONS toed. eho ek 100 ROO peels cbedeos 1125 eietetolss sisiee 132.2 1088 1051 100 100 9.2076 | 118.576 
1914—January .. |......... TROIS HEY rare sus smell Gsesoker ieee micilteters cei estas Ihiea. ee 10856 1045b TOO Mere cote ons 8.8857 | 124.528 
PIU geht aR 106a OS Say AS echt 1090a 100 126.8a | 11856 10736 LOO a We, citys hehehe 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January .. |......... TOD a.orscaotsrete aroiheretstel siavetare eye crekeiat ca eerie. 13876 12216 Oe ithe! ieee ye a 9.1481 4 124.168 
JUV Rites es 5 142a 131 102a 12044 112@ | 127.8a 18226 13046 OTS Siitetncer in, |) 9.8588 | 124.958 
ee LUT Vir ctey lec soaey sisters BAe all sconca Ste olailtate ectess mas ltonaTe nore Oe erate ee 1502 13230 311 KO att ics ore 4 10.9163 | 137.666 
Ulva: ; 15384 1938 124a 1379a 125a 154.94 15056 140386 EQ er Menta ares toe 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917— January .2 fe.cee wos DOOR maKnrsemerersis sia lle Meesie'e setae cae ee ees 15256 14506 TSM hes arcvanterors 18.7277 | 169.562 
UVa eects 179a 804 168a 15838a 142a@ | 196.4a 17156 DOGSOCANLSCI gD eer ae eee 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January .. |......... SSE LTE Glo) ce (eotesthe eheteravall'e erie tice tillret Siete 1877b 1677 TSE D We lsavetna norte 17.9436 | 222.175 
Uys eee aac 2174 429 2074 17234 178a | 259.0a 19546 1808 LOS sen laa a ate een 19.1624 | 232.575 
1919—January .. 262 SOG pe Biche. b towiallls deteeereae (Yoce-se BES ase 1959 1888 203 195 18.5348 | 230.146 
JURY: Cerstereve. ove 339 362 2254 18544 200a | 326.8 2008 1788 218 211 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January .. | 1256 507 SLOP Alls shew 218 398.0 2311 1999 248 242 20.8638 | 247.390 
ANTOTs crcke sc 1567 664 SUSE Vesieval erosion 200 397.2 2478 2153 265 263 20.7124 | 257.901 
ORNS pret ees 1367 604 28ST Piiieve We.» ate -| 209 316.6 2671 2262 262 250 19.3528 | 260.414 
October ... | 1446 659 300 2511 206 298.5 2450 2291 225 208 16.9094 | 237.341 
1921—January .. | 1489 642 214 2116 178 265.8 2233 2233 Lae 163 12.6631 | 198.600 
ADEM. ete | tolo 584 181 1862 183 251.1, 1947 2108 154 143 11.3749 | 174.404 
ABOU e oe vo] 428 520 164 1688 183 259.8 1813 2065 148 142 10.7284 | 159.833 
August ....| 1917 542 TWGGieme | sate cacetoresees 184 263.5 1827 2029 152 142 11.0576 | 163.677 
September. | 2067 580 V7 Giriyis wale ee oe 187 273.0 1827 2030 152 143 11.0868 | 162.619 
October ... | 2460 599 186 1553 184 289.8 1779 2010 150 141 11.1879 | 161.839 
November.. | 3416 595 1Slyee [eess. RS 180 283.3 1724 1969 149 140 11.3514 | 163.665 
December.. | 3487 595 BLY Vite lies arate 180 277.0 1684 1948 149 138 11.3127 | 164.531 
1922—January ..| 3665 577 168 1472 178 OGARG pilitease ies ahs 1916 148 138 11.3725 | 164.444 
February.. | 4103 DOL No teat tecouceaall si neteran ral ore oiehootal oars ededies sriesietnelas 4/8 seiotes 151 142 11.4190 | 164.974 
EET RENEE I ator: WSS OBS & Abeer 6 See a Oar ee Lea PRIS CTRL eee a SP MURR: ne RULER, Et OUR ea AO Dee Ane 11.6001 | 169.721 





*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100, 


b. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New index 


















































a. Average for y 





ear. 


number is joined to old index number (38 commodities ) and all converted to base 1913—-100. e. The commodities 


in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; 


chiefly imported. Fi 


in the other case, 


articles 
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of the previous month. While the de- 
cline of the index for foods was slight, 
being only .1 per cent, owing to a con- 
siderable increase in the sugar, coffee 
and cocoa group, the decline of indus- 
trial materials was nearly 4 per cent. 


Belgium 


Cost or Livina 

The unweighted index number for 
56 articles in 59 localities, base, April, 
1914—100, stood at 887 in January, 
1922, a drop of 6 points, or 1.5 per cent 
from the previous month. The index 
number for Brussels decreased 8 points 
or 1.9 per cent during the month under 
review. 


Holland 


WHOLESALE PRICES 

The official index number of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics for prices 
of 538 articles in Holland, prices in 
1901-10—100, stood at 183 in January, a 
decrease of 5 points or 2.7 per cent 
from the previous month. Foods alone 
decreased 3.8 per cent during the month 
under review. 


Cost or LiviIn@ 


The official index number of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics of cost of 
living of 29 articles in 6 cities, base 
1893100, stood at 187 in January, a 
decrease of 4 points, or 2.1 per cent 
from the previous month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The index number of wholesale prices 
issued by the Federal Statistical Office, 
base 1913-14—100, rose from 3487 for 
December to 3665 for January and 4103 
for February. The upward trend has 
been increasingly noticeable since the 
middle of January. At that time the 
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value of the mark in exchange began 
to drop swiftly which, with certain 
economic factors within the country 
accounts for the increase in wholesale 
prices. The index number of foods 
rose from 3229 in December to 3509 
in January, and 3956 in February, in- 
creases of 8.6 and 12.8 per cent respect- 
ively. Industrial materials decreased 
from 3969 in December to 3955 in Jan- 
uary, owing to decreases in textiles and 
metals, and increased again to 4377 in 
February, or 10.7 per cent. 


Cost or Livine 

The official index number of cost 
of living, food, heating, lighting and 
rent in 89 cities in Germany, 1913-14— 
100, rose from 1550 in December to 
1640 in January and again to 1989 in 
February—an increase in the latter 
month of 21 per cent. This is an in- 
erease of 120.8 per cent above the cost 
of living in February, 1921. The index 
number for foods alone rose from 2219 
in January to 2727 in February—508 
points, or 22.9 per cent. Factors in- 
fluencing the cost of living have been 
the removal of the governmental con- 
trol of grain, the rise in railway rates 
and the legalization of increases in 
rents. Food prices have been especially 


influenced, the output for heat, light 
and rent not having increased so much. 


Austria 


Cost or Livine 

The official Statistical Office reports 
that the index number of cost of living 
for a family of four in Vienna (Jan- 
uary, 1921—100) rose from 966 in De- 
cember to 1194 on January 15 and 1500 
on February 15. The increases amount- 
ed to 24 per cent from December to 
January, and 26 per cent from January 
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to February. Figures compiled in 
Vienna by a commission recently ap- 
pointed to investigate the weekly cost 
for one person of the most important 
necessities of life, show that index num- 
bers (December 15, 1921—100) rose as 
follows from January 14 to February 
14: Food, from 129 to 150; clothing, 
from 115 to 121; heat and light, from 
126° to 187. 


changed, at 164. The increase in the 


Lodging remained un- 


INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
OF COMMERCE AND 
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total is from 125 to 148 for the period 
under review, 


Italy 


WHOLESALE PRICES 

The statistical office of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry at Milan 
has published a new monthly index 
number of wholesale prices at Milan, 
the average prices for the period May- 
December, 1921, being taken as 100. 
The: index up to February, 1922 is as 
follows: 


MILAN, ITALY, COMPUTED BY THE CHAMBER 
INDUSTRY OF MILAN. 


(Average prices May-December, 1921—100.) 
























































I VIII l 
Edible | II Vices Miscella- oe 
vegeta- | Edible IV wid Con- |Miscella-| neous Food trial 
Date ble animal |_ IIL Chem- |Minerals/truetion | DeOUS | indus. |General | products} ma 

pro pro- |Textiles| jcaig and ma- vege- tria] |#verage|(groups | terials 
products} terials {TI-VIII) 
Sr ee Dae Nn ei pS nate acta ep Gee Pa cm See rc ee ee ee re eee 

{ 
Number of or 
CO cmumnedivics 21 16 18 20 23 8 t 12 125 37 88 

TOQTE= MAY gerdeteiats « 98.37; 104.27 80.35) 100.13) 103.89 114.17 101.14; 104.93 99.20) 108.84 98.51 
SIUC me siereiere 92.19 88.27 77.53 90.65 97.53 110.86 92.81 95.40) 91.49) 90.48 91.92 
MUL esis fas 87.83 90.06 82.35 89.28 94.06 100.98 | 87.69 94.36) 90.04 88.79 90.58 
August .... 93.25 96.62 91.81 96.27 96.41 95.69 95.80 94.42 94,10) 94.69 95.00 
September. 103.52} 101.62! 103.58] 101.92 96.76 95.88 105.68; 101.44; 101.18 102.69 100.54 
October .... 106.10; 104.98) 117.33) 105.35 99.46 95.15 106.06} 102.65) 105.04 105.62 104.79 
November.. 106.15 107.14; 118.85} 106.42} 103.72 93.84 103.77; 101.81) 106.18 106.51] 106.04 
December.. 108.28} 104.73} 121.64) 104.79! 104.79 91.83 10716) * 102-21) * 106.62 106.73 106.57 
1922—January .. 107.56 98.44 121.92} 102.87; 104.19 91.77 109.18} 102.12) 105,28 103.52 106.04 
February... 105.88 97.94; 113.32} 100.89] 103.36 91.97 105.02} 100.61/ 103.09 102.37 103.39 








Cost oF LIvING 


_The index number of the Municipal 
Labour Office at Rome of a complete 
budget for a working man’s family 
increased from December to January 
6.82 points or 1.61 per cent, a con- 
tinuance of the monthly increase which 
has taken place since July. The foods 
alone included in the budget increased 
2.34 per cent during the month under 
review. 


India 
Cost or Livina 


The official index number of retail 
prices in Bombay shows for January 
a decline of nearly 3.4 per cent from 
the previous month, and in February, 











a further decline of 4.6 per cent from 
the level of January. Foods declined 
13 per cent in the latter month; fuel 
and lighting and house rent remained 
the same; and clothing declined 8.2 per 
cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in the United States compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board showed that 
prices during February increased 4 
points, or 2.9 per cent. Imported goods 
did not change, but domestic goods in- 
ereased 4 points, or 2.9 per cent. The 
largest increases were in raw materials 
and finished consumers’ goods, 
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Gibson’s average index number of 
prices for 22 articles of food for March 
was 73.3, an increase of 4.4 per cent 
from the monthly average for Feb- 
ruary, and a higher figure than that 
for any month since April, 1921. 


Bradstreet’s general index number 
for April 1 was $11.5317, a decrease of 
nearly .6 per cent from March 1. The 
decline was general, being found in 10 
of the 18 groups. Thirty-four articles 
declined, nineteen advanced and fifty- 
three remained unchanged. This is the 
second slight decline in ten months. 
The groups advancing were live stock, 
fruits and miscellaneous products. The 
Annalist index number of price of a 
food budget of twenty-five foods, 
taking the average of 1890-99 as 100, 
was 182.710 on April 15. Although this 
is a slight increase over the number for 
March 11, there were intermediate fluc- 
tuations—declines until Aprill and in- 
erease thereafter. 
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Cost oF LivInG 


The index number of retail prices 
of 48 foods in 51 cities, published by 
the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, shows a decrease of only .8 
per cent in prices in February as com- 
pared with January. There was a de- 
crease of 2 per cent in prices in March 
as compared with February. During 
the latter month, 17 articles decreased 
in price, the chief decreases being 
strictly fresh eggs, 34 per cent; po- 
tatoes, 6 per cent; cabbage, 5 per cent. 
Twenty-one articles increased in price, 
the most notable increases being: 
oranges, 11 per cent; lard, 9 per cent; 
pork chops, ham and navy beans, 7 per 
cent; lamb and onions, 6 per cent. 


The cost of living index number for 
Massachusetts for the month of March 
is 155.3, the average for 19138 being 
taken as 100. This is a drop of nearly 
.9 per cent from the previous month. 
Slight decreases were shown in food, 
clothing and fuel, while shelter and 
sundries remained the same. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


HE two legal decisions which are 
summarized below relate respectively 
to a case of Workmen’s Compensation 


in Saskatchewan and a case of damages 
under Common Law for illness in On- 
tarlo. 


Right of injured workman in Saskatchewan to apply for award under Compen- 
sation Act after unsuccessful action at Common Law. 


A railway employee in Saskatchewan 
met with an accident in the course of his 
employment, which caused the loss of a 
leg. He brought an action against the 
railway company for damages, and the 
case came before a jury in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Judgment was entered 
for the plaintiff on the answers of the 
jury to certain questions. The defendant 


company appealed, and the judgment 
was reversed and the action dismissed 
with costs. Within thirty days after the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, appli- 
cation was made by the injured work- 
man to the Court, to assess the damages 
to which he would be entitled under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but the 
hearing of the application took place 
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later. The motion to assess compensation 
was opposed by the company on the 
grounds: first, that the application was 
not made in,time, and secondly, that the 
provision in the Act for assessment after 
an unsuccessful appeal had no applica- 
tion to the facts of the case. The firs, 
contention was not supported by the 
Court, it being held that there was no- 
thing whatever in the argument that the 
motion must be brought on for hearing 
within the thirty days; and the further 
argument that under Section 8 of the 
Act it was too late after judgment was 
given to determine that the injury was 
one for which the employee would have 
been liable for compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was met 
by reference to a judgment in the Su- 
-preme Court of Canada. (Western 
Trust Co. vs. City of Regina, 55 8.C.R. 
628). In this judgment it was stated: 
‘“My conclusion is that so long as the 
application for the assessment of com- 
pensation is not made too late, having 
regard to the provisions of the Act, that 
application may be treated as a proceed- 
ing in the action for the purpose of en- 
abling the trial judge to determine, on 
the hearing of the application, the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the elements 
of responsibility under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.’’ With respect to 
the other contention raised for the com- 


Employer liable for damages in Ontario 


premises. 


The employees of a certain company 
in Ontario, who lived on premises _be- 
longing to the company, became ill and 
brought an action against their employ- 
ers, alleging that their illness was due 
to the insanitary conditions of the pre- 
mises. A jury found that the illness of 
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pany, that the provision for assessment 
after appeal had no application to the 
facts of this case, Section 8 of the Act 
provided that ‘‘the judge before whom 
such action is tried shall if the plaintiff 
chooses, either immediately or in case 
of an unsuccessful appeal upon notice to 
the opposite party within thirty days 
after the disposition of such appeal, pro- 
ceed to assess such compensation and to 
adjudge the same to the plaintiff.’?. It 
was argued that the plaintiff did not 
choose to apply immediately and that 
there had been no unsuccessful appeal ; 
the only appeal in the action was that of 
the defendant company, which was a 
successful appeal. The Court held that 
this was too narrow a construction of the 
Act. The wording ‘‘unsuccessful ap- 
peal’’ might well be extended to include 
any appeal in which the plaintiff had not 
succeeded in establishing his right to re- 
cover damages at common law. As the 
section stood the language used was far 
from satisfactory, but the intention was 
clear to permit an award to be made in 
favour of a plaintiff who had been un- 
successful in a common law action even 
after appeal. 


The plaintiff was accordingly award- 
ed $2,000 as compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


(Saskatchewan—Perry vs Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company.) 


for illness of workmen due to insanitary 


the plaintiffs was caused bp the drinking 
of water taken from a well on the pre- 
mises, and that the company was guilty 
of negligence. Judgment was given in 
favour of the plaintiffs for $3,200 dam- 
ages with costs. The company appealed 
against this judgment and the case was 
heard in the second Divisronal Court. 
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It was held by a majority of this 
Court that even where there was no an- 
tecedent duty of one person toward ano- 
ther to perform any act for the latter’s 
advantage, if the duty be undertaken 
even gratuitously the further duty was 
implied to perform it without negligence. 
Leaving aside any statutory duty under 
the Factories Act ,and disregarding the 
duty owed by master to servant arising 
out of their relationship, the defendants 
having undertaken to supply the plain- 
tiffs with drinking water, it became 
their duty tu use due care to supply 
pure drinking water. That the plain- 
tiffs were supplied with impure water 
was beyond question and there was 
ample evidence to support the finding of 
negligence. While Section 15 of the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1914, 
takes away the right of a workman to 
sue his employer as at the Common Law 
in every case of a right of action ‘‘for 
or by reason of any accident which hap- 
pens to him while in the employment of 
such employer,’’ it was held that the ill- 
ness in this case was not an accident 
within the meaning of the Act. Two 
members of the Court dissented, being of 
the opinion that what occurred was an 
accident within the meaning of the Act 
and that the plaintiffs were confined to 
their remedy by a claim preferred to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The appeal was therefore HiarWisseee 
(Ontario — Costanza vs. Dominion 
Canners Limited). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


The month 
in brief 


This issue, in addi- 
tion to the regular 
monthly articles relat- 
ing to industrial conditions, strikes, 
wage agreements, prices, ete., contains 
also quarterly statistical articles res- 
pecting employment conditions, and a 
number of short articles among which 
may be mentioned one outlining a de- 
cision in the High Court of Ontario 
respecting the enforcement of recom- 
mendations of boards of conciliation 
and investigation appointed under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation <Act, 
1907, and another summarizing the new 
Unemployment Insurance Act of Great 
Britain. 


At the beginning of April the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
members of local trade unions stood at 
9.6 as compared with 10.6 in March 
and with 16.5 at the beginning of April, 
1921. Short time was again indicated 
by many of the organizations making 
returns. According to reports received 
from over 6,000 employers, employment 
during April showed a favourable ten- 
dency, especially at the beginning of 
the month. The level of employment 
continued to be somewhat lower than 
that indicated by the concerns report- 
ing for the corresponding period last 
year. 

The average cost of the weekly 


family budget of 29 staples foods in 
some 60 cities was $10.26 at the begin- 


ning of April as compared with $10.54 
at the beginning of March; $12.28 in 
April, 1921+ $15°97 am Apres, 1920-"and 
$7.51 in April, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number was 225.0 for 
April as compared with 225.6 for 
March; 253.7 for April, 1921; 353.1 for 
April, 1920; and 136.7 for April, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during April. was much greater 
than during either March, 1922, or 
April, 1921. There were in existence 
during the month 24 strikes, involving 
about 17,478 workpeople with an es- 
timated time loss of 381,135 working 
days. Ten of these strikes were report- 
ed as having commenced during April, 
five of which were terminated during 
the month leaving 19 strikes, involving 
about 17,071 workpeople on record at 
the end of the month. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the April the Department 
Industrial received a report from 
Disputes one Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation, 
Act which was established 


to deal with a dispute 
between members of the Association 
of Canadian Building and Construc- 
tion Industries, Ottawa Branch, and 
certain of their employees being mem- 
bers of Local No. 428, International 
Hodearriers, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union of America, 
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Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards, one of 
which was subsequently withdrawn. 
Three Boards were established, and 
the personnel of another Board which 
had been established in the previous 
month, was completed. 


Conventions of the 
following Canadian and 
international labour organizations will 
be held during the months of June and 
July: 


Jottings 


Canadion Association of Stationary Engi- 
neers, at Kitchener, Ont., on June 27 to 29; 

American Federation of Labour, at Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, on June 12; 

Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial As- 
sociation, at Toronto, Ont., in July; 

International Steel and Copper Plate En- 
gravers’ League, at Chicago, Ill., on July 3; 

International Alliance of Bill Posters and 
Billers of United States and Canada, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on July 3-8; 

International Broom and Whiskmakers’ 
Union, at St. Louis, Mo., on July 10; 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, at Bellaire, Ohio, 
on July 10; 

International Stereotypers’ and _ Electro- 
typers’ Union, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 
17-22; 

International Plate Printers and Die Stamp- 
ers Union of North America, at Ottawa, Ont., 
on July 17. 


The House of Commons, on May 1, 
adopted a resolution that ‘‘in the opinion 
of this House, the federal government 
should consider the advisability of de- 
vising ways and means for the establish- 
ment of a system of old age pensions in 
Canada.”’ 


It was announced in the House of 
Commons on April 19 that a complete 
pension scheme for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in now under investiga- 
tion. It was also stated that estimates of 
the Department of Railways include a 
vote of $50,000, the same as last year, to 
provide for increasing the minimum 
compensation from $20 to $30 a month 
for employees who have been superannu- 
ated under the present Provident Fund 
Act of the Intercolonial Railway. 
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The city of Montreal has appointed a 
special committee to investigate a pen- 
sion scheme for its employees. 


The Canadian National Street Rail- 
waymen’s Union, recently issued policies 
under the group insurance plan to its 
members. These policies are paid for as 
part of the members’ union dues. The 
amounts vary according to the indivi- 
dual’s period of membership. A policy 
of $200 is issued after six months, which 
amount is increased $100 each year until 
a maximum of $1,000 is reached. The 
union has also undertaken to grant $100 
as death benefits to each married mem- 
ber on the death of his wife. 


A labour delegation from Hamilton 
recently requested the Ontario govern- 
ment to amend the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act to make provision for an allowance 
to be paid to a mother with one child. 


At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance a resolution was 
passed which opposed the alleged prac- 
tice of school boards throughout the pro- 
vinee of employing teachers by corres- 
ponding with several applicants at one 
time and holding the position open to 
the one who bids the lowest in salary. 


At the annual convention of the Mani-. 


toba Postmasters’ Association held in 
Winnipeg on April 18, a resolution was 
adopted urging the Dominion Associa- 
tion to make a more determined effort to 
obtain for postmasters an official day of 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with a reasonable 
scale of payment for all overtime. It was 
claimed that 90 per cent of the postmas- 
ters are paid on a commiszion basis, that 
the official hours are from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m. with no time allowance for meals, 
and that overtime work does not com- 
mence until 8 p.m. and ceases at 7 a.m. 


The Toronto local union of Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America has 
secured the services of six professors and 
two lecturers of the University of To- 


ronto to conduct classes for its members | 


three times each week for six weeks, 
commencing April 23. The lectures in- 
clude economics of modern eivilization, 
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the English language, and labour pro- 
blems. 


The ro ticra it? s cdtitban sate law of 
Oregon provides for the physical re- 
‘construction and vocational retraining 
of crippled men whose injuries prevent 
them from returning to their former em- 
ployment, thus effecting, it is claimed, 
a considerable financial saving to the 
state industrial accident fund. Tho- 
roughly equipped clinics have been es- 
tablished at Portland and Salem, where 
nearly one hundred seriously injured 
men are being treated daily. Vocational 
training is given through established 
vocational schools of the state, paid for 
by the workmen’s compensation commis- 
-sion, while the living expenses of the 
men and their families during the period 
of training are carried by the rehabilita- 
tion fund. 


A consular report from Copenhagen, 
Denmark, dated January 3, 1922, states 


that the Employers’ Association of that. 


country has notified the co-operative 
trade unions that they will not renew an 
agreement made in May, 1919, provid- 
ing for the eight-hour day. The agree- 
ment would expire in March 1922. 


An important employers’ organization, 
the Osaka Industrial Society, Osaka, 
Japan, has decided to petition the Japan- 
ese government to enact the necessary 
labour legislation for establishing (a) a 
labour department, (b) a court for the 
settlement of labour disputes, (c) a sys- 
tem of pensions, (d) a system of social 
insurance, and (e) a law regulating la- 
bour unions. The government were also 
requested to increase the number of em- 
ployment exchanges and to encourage 
housing societies. 


The Japanese Department of Commu- 
nications has drafted a bill providing 
for the creation under government con- 
trol of free public employment ex- 
changes for seamen. The bill embodies 
the draft conventions for establishing 
facilities for finding employment for sea- 
men, adopted by the International La- 
bour Conference at Genoa in 1920. It 
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includes clauses providing for subsidies 
to the pension fund to enable long ser- 
vice pensions to be increased, and provi- 
sions relating to old age and life insur- 
ance, medical arrangements and facili- 
ties for recreation. 


Dominion _ On April 10, a ques- 
Government tion was asked in the 
and the. House. of Commons as 
8-hour day to whether the. Domi- 


nion Government, pend- 
ing the passing of legislation, would give 
instructions to have’ an &8- hour day put 
into effect on all Government works. The 
reply of the Government was as follows: 
‘“The practice with respect to works per- 
formed by the Dominion Government re- 
quires that the working hours shall be in 
uniformity with the practice or law of 
the locality. Since the provinces are un- 
derstood to have under present consi- 
deration representations of the draft 
conventions passed at the First Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held in Wash- 
ington in October and November, 1919, 
in the opinion of the Government a 
change of practice or policy at the pres- 
ent time might only serve to create a 
misconception and confusion or to pre- 
judice the position of the provinces in 
dealing with this matter.’’ 


In the course of a de- 


Proposed 

Interprovincial bate on the unemploy- 
Conference on ment situation in Can- 
Unemployment ada the Prime Minister 


announced in the House 
of Commons on April 24 that the Gov- 
ernment had already been in communica” 
tion with representatives of some of the 
provincial governments with a view to 
having a conference on this subject, and 
that this conference would likely take 
place during. the present year. ‘‘I would 
like to make it perfectly plain,’’ the 


‘Premier added, ‘‘that so far as the Gov- 


ernment is concerned we regard all these 
matters of unemployment and the like 
as questions ‘primarily of concern to 
municipalities and to provinces, but in 
so far as the national interest may also 
be concerned we are prepared to co-oper- 
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ate with the municipalities and the pro- 
vineces in seeking a solution.’’ Mr. J. 8. 
Woodsworth, M.P., for Winnipeg Cen- 
tre, mover of the resolution under dis- 
cussion, proposed that the Dominion 
Government should at the present session 
inquire into and establish a system of 
unemployment insurance, adopting the 
underlying prineiple ‘‘that industry 
should bear the burdens entailed by in- 
dustry.’’ On this suggestion the Prime 
Minister said: ‘‘I question very much 
whether, if we attempted to pass such 
legislation at the present time we would 
find that it comes wholly within the 
jurisdiction of this Federal Parlia- 
ment.’’ He recognized, however, ‘‘the 
obligation of the Federal Government to 
co-operate with the provincial govern- 
ments in working out a system of insur- 
ance against unemployment.’’ This 
would be one of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the forthcoming conference. 


Dominion The Brotherhood of 
legislation Locomotive Firemen 
requested by and, Enginemen, and the 
Labour Brotherhood of Rail- 


road Trainmen, recent- 
ly submitted to the Dominion Govern- 
ment through their Canadian legislative 
boards, a legislative programme which 
included the following proposals: 


1. Amendments to the Income War Tax 
Act, 1917. 


2. Amendments to the Dominion Elections 
Act: (a) repeal of clauses which prohibit la- 
bour organizations from. contributing to an 
election fund; (b) abolishing forfeiture of 
election deposits; (¢) insuring advance polls 
where a vote of twenty-five or more electors 
seems probable. 

3. Immigration: (a) repeal of Bill 03 
(1919); (b) further restrictions of oriental 
immigration. 

4, Criminal Code: repeal of section 97a and 
97b, Chapter 46, 1919 (First session). 

5. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
An amendment to ensure the more equitable 
application of the Act, especially in the mat- 
ter of the arbitrary changing of wages and 
conditions of employment by employers. 

6. Canadian National Railways to be under 
the Board of Railway Commissioners of Can- 
ada. 

7. The consolidation of government owned 
railways. 
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Independent A resolution in re- 
Labour Party gard to unemployment 
on unemploy- was passed at the an- 
ment 


nual meeting of the In- 
dependent Labour Par- 
ty of fue held in Hamilton on 
April 14, as follows: ‘‘That the conven- 
tion deeply regrets that unemployment | 
is still prevalent throughout Canada and 
calls upon the provincial and federal 
governments to provide for every man 
and woman either work at recognized 
fair rates for the district, or full main- 
tenance; that where municipalities fail 
to carry out the expressed desire of the 
government the granting of relief shall 
be done by joint committees represent- 
ing both the federal and the provincial 
governments.’’ Another resolution fa- 
voured the fixing of a minimum wage for 
any class or group of workers who might 
apply for it. Legislation for the weekly 
payment of all manual workers was also 
suggested. 


Ontario doctors 
and Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Board 


Replying to questions 
in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture regarding the sta- 
tus of certain doctors 
under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the Provincial 
Minister of Labour stated on April 21 
that the Board had from time to time 
directed ‘‘ that certain doctors whose 
employment, by reason of inefficient ser- 
vices, neglect or unreliability in giving 
necessary reports and information, ren- 


-dering of exorbitant or padded and dis- 


honest accounts, or other cause, was not 
considered to be conducive to the proper 
administration of the Act, should not in 
future be employed or paid by the 
Board in workmen’s compensation 
cases.’’ Written notices were occasion- 
ally sent out to corporations and others 
intimating that certain doctors were de- 
barred from working for the Board, 
namely, those who were previously asso- 
ciated with a factory or plant, and seem- 
ed likely to act also in a workmen’s com- 
pensation ease, or in repard to whom 


Inquiries hal been made by an employer 


or a workman. The Board’s authority 
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for such action was contained in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1914 
as amended in 1917, which provides that 
““medieal aid shall be furnished or ar- 
ranged for by the Board, or as it may 
direct and approve,’’ and that ‘‘all 
questions as to the necessity, character 
and sufficiency of any medical aid. . . 
shall be determined by the Board.”’ 

Dominion The Director of Hous- 
ing for Nova Scotia 
laid before the Provin- 
cial Jegislature on 
April 10 a report on building operations 
in the province during the year 1921. 
The operations described in the report 
were those undertaken under the Domi- 
ini) rder-m-Couner, sb Ot 209 tls 
dated December 3, 1918, setting aside 
$25,000,000 for housing throughout Can- 
ada, to be divided among the Provinces 
on the basis of their population. The 
original share of Nova Scotia under this 
arrangement was $1,707,934, but in the 
last fiscal year the total Dominion appro- 
priation was raised to $31,250,000, in- 
creasing the proportion due to Nova Sco- 
tia to $2,134,914, (Ontario and Quebec 
being the only other provinces to receive 
larger shares). Describing the results 
of the Act under which the provinée ac- 
cepted the Dominion loan the report 
states: ‘‘It can safely be said that the 
Housing Act has been a success; it has 
been a boon not only to the homeseeker, 
but to those communities where it has 
- been in operation, and fulfilled in a large 
measure the purposes for which it was 
intended.’’ In all, 258 houses were 
built by means of the appropriation. Of 
these 184 were in Halifax; 28 in Dart- 
mouth; 25 in Kentville; 6 in Stellarton; 
3 in Yarmouth; 1 in Windsor, 6 in An- 
tigonish. Inquiries are still being re- 
ceived from individuals, towns and mu- 
nicipalities, and many of these are likely 
to avail themselves of the housing loan. 


housing loan — 
in Nova Scotia 
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Scholarships The Canadian Pacific 
offered by = = =—- Railway is offering two 
Canadian Pacific free scholarships, cover- 
Railway ing four years’ tuition 

in architecture, chemi- 
eal, eivil, mechanical or electrical en- 
gineering at MeGill University, subject 
to competitive examination, to apprenti- 
ces and other employees enrolled on the 
company’s permanent staff and under 
21 years of age, and to minor sons of em- 
ployees. The examination will be the 
regular entrance matriculation examin- 
ation provided for in the University’s 
annual calendar to be held at the univer- 
sity, Montreal, and at other centres 
throughout Canada in June, 1922. The 
scholarships will bé awarded to condi- 
dates with the highest average who com- 
ply with the requirements of admission. 
They will be renewed from year to year, 
to cover a period not exceeding four 
years.’ If a scholarship holder is obliged 
to interrupt his course for a year or 
more, he must notify the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway and the Dean of the Faculty 
of Applied Science at the close of the 
session, so that the scholarship may be 
open to other applicants, and that he 
may have prior claim to the next avail- 
able scholarship, he must give notice of 
his intended return to the company and 
the Dean not later than January 1, pre- 
ceding the opening of the session in 
which such scholarship will be available. 


It is also announced that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has authorized the 
eranting of three scholarships of $500 
each annually to Toronto University for 
the purpose of inducing graduates of 
universities in Western Canada to pur- 
sue their postgraduate studies at Toron- 
to University, with a view not only to 
keep these graduates in Canada but also 
that they may become better acquainted 
with conditions in the east ,and so tend 
to promote Canadian unity upon their 
subsequent return to the west. 
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‘St. John. A recent report of the 
Ambulance - St. John Ambulance 
work on Association work on 
railways Canadian railways 
eet shows. that 500 em- 
ployees of the Grand Trunk railway 


system are receiving instruction in the 
classes. Five trophies are open for com- 
petition among the employees:—The 
Chamberlain silver shield, for the Grand 
Trunk Railway championship; the Dr. 
J. Alexander Hutcheson shield for com- 
petition among the Montreal teams; the 
Dr. Deacon trophy, for competition 
among the Stratford teams, and the 
Stratford divisional officers’ trophy for 
competition among teams that have 
never won a trophy. The trophies are 
offered as a means of promoting effi- 
ciency among the employees. The Grand 
Trunk Railway maintains an organizer 
and three qualified instructors for the 
classes. 


During the year ended September 380, 
1921, first-aid instruction was given to 
1,522 of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
employees, making altogether 17,309 
who had received instruction. During 
ths year 485 qualified certificates were 
awarded, 383 employees took higher ex- 
aminations, and 46 classes were organ- 
ized, including 6 at the Angus shops, 
Montreal. There were also other classes 
organized at different centres along the 
line. The following challenge cups were 
open for competition: Johnson, Angus 
Shop District; Downie, New Brunswick 
district; Scully, Aleoma district; Grant 
Hall, Manitoba district; Taylor, Sas- 
katchewan district; Price, Alberta dis- 
trict; and Busteed, British Columbia 
district. 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held at Ottawa on March 10, the 
trophy for the Canadian championship 
was presented to No. 2 Team, Grand 
Trunk Railway shops, Stratford, Ont., 
which also won the Wallace Nesbitt rail- 
way trophy. The trophies offered by 
Lord Shaughnessy for police teams were 
won, in the eastern group, by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Angus shop team 
for the fourth successive year, and in 
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the western group, by the Canadian Pa- 
ific Railway Winnipeg police team. 


Effective The effectiveness of 
First Aid work first aid work in the 
in mining mining district of Iowa, 
district 


where 14,000 miners dig 
coal from under the 
prairie stretches, is emphasized in a re- 
cent report by Dr. John M. Griffin, 
superintendent of the Miners’ Hospital 
at Albia, Iowa. The idea that a man 
with a broken back is beyond recovery 
is out of date in that hospital, he states, 
where in recent years out of forty-four 
cases of broken backs among the coal 
miners operated upon nineteen have 
been able to return to productive labour 
in the mines. This salvaging of broken 
backs as well as the increased saving of 
eyes Dr. Griffin attributes to the proper 
handling of the cases at the time of in- 
jury by miners skilled in first-aid me- 
thods. 


British The British Oversea 
Oversea Settlement Committee 
Settlement in their report for the 
Committee 


year [Cmd 1580] eall 
attention to the present 
unsatisfactory situation with regard to 
emigration from Great Britain to the 
Dominions, and to remedy the evils of 
congestion in the former country and 
lack of population in the latter, they re- 
commend a strong policy of state-aided 
Empire settlement, with co-operation be- 
tween the government of the United 
Kingdom and the governments of the 
Dominions upon the largest seale which 
their finances will allow. In their opi- 
nion the chief steps in this co-operation 
should be: 


(1) To pass legislation enabling the gov- 
ernment of the United Kongdom to co-operate 
with the Dominions in a permanent policy. 


(2) To convince Labour both here and 
overseas that the policy of laissez-faire, with 
its attendant evils, has been abandoned, and 
that one of the chief objects in view is to 
provide for the working classes of the Em- 
pire fresh openings and brighter prospects in 
a healthy life upon the land. 

(3) To develop every stage of the proposed 
pclicy in the closest consultation with labour, 
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and as a first step forthwith to reinforce the 
representation of Labour on the Oversea Set- 
tlement Committee. 

(4) To insist upon improved methods of 
selection, and improved arrangements for re- 
ceiving and placing settlers upon the land 
overseas. (For the male settler the essential 
need is the provision of training farms where 
he can obtain the requisite experience in land 
work; for women the essential need is the 
provision of training in household work.) 


(5( To encourage more particularly the set- 
tlement overseas of the young. 


The National Board 
of Saris diet ional 
Awards, which was 
formed toward the end 
of 1920 for the purpose 
of settling jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the various building trades or- 
ganizations in the United States, has re- 
cently procured the adoption of a new 
national agreement for the purpose cf 
providing better meanse for the enforce- 
ment of its awards. An account of the 
formation and work of the Board ap- 
peared in the Lanour Gazerre for Jan- 
uary 1921, on page 63. The new agree- 
ment provides that local building trades 
councils shall suspend and refuse to re- 
cognize and support unions which fail 
to abide by decisions of the Board. It 


Settlement of 
jurisdictional 
disputes in 

United States 
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also provides that contractors and sub- 
eontrastors shall declare in agreements 
with union labour, their compliance 
with all decisions of the Board, and 
shall refuse employment to members of 
local unions which do not abide by de- 
cisions of the Board. Architects and 
engineers are also bound by the agree- 
ment to insert in all their specifications 
and contracts a clause providing that 
the Board’s decisions shall be followed. 
This agreement was reached with the 
adoption of a report of a special commit- 
tee of the Board which had been ap- 
pointed to outline procedure in the case 
of the carpenters’ union which had re- 
fused to accept a decision of the Board 
in a dispute between them and _ sheet 
metal workers. This dispute was over 
the right to set sheet metal trim on doors 
and windows which was awarded to the 
sheet metal workers. The carpenters 
followed their refusal to accept the 
award with strikes on large construction 
The organizations which are par- 
ties to this agreement are: Associated 
General Contractors of America, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Engineering 
Council, National Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and the biulding 
trades department of the American F'e- 
deration of Labour. 





GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market. 


HE volume of employment as report- 

ed by employers showed considerable 
revival during April from the losses re- 
ported at the end of March. At the 
close of April, however, temporary shut 
downs in some of the railway car shops 
caused large reductions in employment, 
but the declines were on a somewhat 
smaller scale than those indicated at the 
end of March. Unemployment as regis- 
tered by trade unions showed a decrease 


at the end of March as compared with 
the preceding month, whereas during the 
corresponding period of last year the 
percentage of idleness had shown an in- 
crease over the February figure. An in- 
crease was reported in the daily average 
of business transacted by the offices of 
the employment service during the early 
part of March, followed by a slight de- 
cline during the latter half of the month, 
the falling off in applications being most 
noticeable. 
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EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


Half-monthly reports 
from employers to the 
Dominion headquarters 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the period March 16 to April 15 
showed, on the whole, practically no 
change in the situation, large increases 
recorded in the first part of April off- 
setting reductions of approximately the 
same magnitude registered in the second 
fortnight of March. These losses re- 
presented contractions incidental to the 
closing at the end of the month of the 
railway car shops, supplemented by 
seasonal cessation of operations in log- 
ging camps, while the increases were 
mainly due to the re-opening of the same 
locomotive shops and to seasonal expan- 
sion in sawmills, building and railway 
construction and maintenance. All pro- 
vinees except the Maritimes and British 
Columbia shared in the losses registered 


in the latter part of March, but there | 


were decided increases in employment 
in every district during the first two 
weeks in April. As usual, the changes 
in Ontario and Quebec were the most 
noteworthy. Employment in the iron 
and steel industries showed considerable 
fluctuations during the four weeks un- 
der review, chiefly on account of the 
closing and re-opening of the locomotive 
shops. Increased activity was indicated 
in automobile factories, but employment 
m rolling mills, shipyards, agricultural 
implement works and boiler shops was 
not so brisk. The leather, rubber, sugar, 
biscuit, confectionery, tobacco, and tex- 
tile industries, in the manufacturing di- 
vision, also afforded less employment, al- 
though some of the declines especially 
those in April, were of a temporary na- 
ture due to shutdowns for inventories 
and repairs. The seasonal contractions 
in logging were very heavy, involving 
the release, by the firms making returns, 
of over 4,000 men. Activity in the coal 
fields also declined to some extent, though 
the losses were on a much smaller scale 
than those registered in logging. On the 
other hand the re-opening of sawmills 
provided employment for a large num- 

ber of workers, while furniture factories 
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were slightly busier. Improvement was 
recorded in mineral products and che- 
micals, and in glass, cement, brick, and 
pulp and paper factories. Apart from 
the manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment in quarries, asbestos and gypsum 
mines was more active than in March. 
The communication industries, street 
railways, cartage, shipping and_ steve- 
doring, also absorbed a greater num- 
ber of workers. Increases on a large 
scale were registered during the four 
weeks under review in the building and 
railway construction and maintenance 
groups. The movement in both whole- 
sale and retail trade was decidedly fa- 
vourable especially in the latter, and in 
both cases the improvement oceurred 
chiefly in the early part of April. Em- 
ployment in the leather, lumber, rubber, 
and textile industries, in the mining of 
metallic ores, and in the transportation 
industries continued to be in greater 
volume than during the corresponding 
period of last year, but in almost all 
other industries the situation continued 
to compare unfavourably. ° 


¥ 


TRADE The percentage of un- 
UNION employment reported 
REPORTS 


by trade unions at the 
beginning of April was 
rather smaller than that recorded at the 
beginning of the preceding month, 9.6 
per cent of the members being out of 
work as compared with 10.6 per cent in 
March, and with 16.5 per cent at the 
beginning of April, 1921. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are jdle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
ed as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon whih the per- 
centage of unemployment is based it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting.) Unions in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and 





British Columbia 
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reported a more 
favourable situation than in February; 
in Quebee there was a fractional per- 
centage increase in unemployment, while 
unions in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported in both cases approximately 2 
per cent more idleness. 


Returns for the beginning of March 
were received from 1,480 labour organiz- 
ations representing 157,639 members, of 
whom 15,173, or 9.6 per cent, were out 
of work. Employment in the manufac- 
turing industries declined slightly, iron 
and steel and food products affording 
less employment than in the preceding 
month. The pulp, paper, and lumber 
groups were busier and the textile and 
garment groups showed further im- 
provement. In the building and con- 
struction group there was about 6 per 
cent less unemployment. On the other 
hand, the transportation industry re- 
ported a slightly larger percentage of 
idleness. Workers in the shipping and 
stevedoring group were more fully em- 
ployed, but steam railway employees 
were rather slacker than at the begin- 
ning of March. Small declines in unem- 
ployment were registered by unions of 
miners, loggers and fishermen. Hotel 
and restaurant employees and unclassi- 
fied workers were not quite as fully em- 
ployed. 


A review in some detail, with tabular 
statements, of the unemployment situa- 
tion during the quarter ending March 
31, as indicated by trade unions, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
_ OFFICE March, 1922, the offices 
REPORTS 


of the Employment Ser: 
vice of Canada made 
27,407 references to positions; and ef- 
fected 16,319 placements in regular, and 


_ 9,182 placements in casual employment. 


Of the placements made in the regular 
work, 18,520 were of men-and 2,799 of 
women. Applications for work, register- 
ed at the offices during the month, num- 
bered 42,144, of which 33,468 were of 
men and 8,676 were of women. The num- 
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ber of vacancies offered for men was 
21,657 and for women 8,998—a total of 
30,655 positions. During the early part 
of March continued expansion was 
shown in the volume of business trans- 
acted by the offices, and the number of 
applications, vacancies and placements, 
increased considerably, but during the 
latter part of the month a slight falling- 
off was reported. This decline, though 
slight, was most marked in the number 
of applications for work. On the whole, 
however, the level of employment as in- 
dicated by the reports from the offices 
was higher at the end of March than at 
the end of February of this year. 


During the first half of March, 1922, 


the average number of applications made 


daily to the offices was 1,668, as com- 
pared with 1,528 during the latter part 
of February, and with 1,318 during the 
same period of 1921. Vacancies notified 
by employers to the Service averaged 
1,158 daily, as compared with 960 dur- 
ing the preceding period and 862 dur- 
ing the first half of March last year. The 
average number of placements effected 
daily in regular and casual employment 
was 979, as compared with 839 during 
the previous period, and 775 during the 
corresponding period of last year. Of 
the placements made during the period 
under review, the daily average was 601 
in regular employment and 378 in 
casual work. 


During the latter half of March, appli- 
cations showed a marked decline from 
the previous period, registering an aver- 
age of 1,462 daily. During the same 
period of 1921 applications averaged 
1,472 daily. An average of 1,115 va- 
cancies was notified daily to the Service, 
as compared with an average of 1,187 
during the latter part of March, 1921. 
Placements effected daily in regular and 
casual work averaged 912, as compared 
with an average of 934 daily during the 
same period a year ago. Of the place- 
ments made during the period under re- 
view, the average number daily was 608 
in regular and 304 in casual employ- 
ment. 
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A report of the work of the offices for 
the first quarter of 1922 may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


BUILDING Employment in the 
PERMITS AND building trades, as in- 
CONTRACTS dicated by the value of 
AWARDED the building permits is- 


sued by 56 cities during 
March, showed a pronounced increase 
over the preceding month. The total 
value rose from $4,216,463 in February 
to $9,160,889 for the month under re- 
view, a gain of $4,944,426, or 117 per 
cent. As compared with March of last 
year there was an expansion of 39 per 
cent, the value for that month having 
stood at $6,609,782. All provinces re- 
gistered increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with 
the preceding month, there being es- 
pecially large gains in Ontario, tguebec, 
and British Columbia. In Ontario there 
was an expansion of $3,260,230, or 120 
per cent. The increases in Quebee and 
British Columbia, though under $725,- 
000 in both cases, represented gains 
of 89 per cent and 148 per cent respecti- 
vely. All the larger cities, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
showed advances in the value of the per- 
mits issued as compared with February, 
that of over $1,000,000 in Toronto being 
especially noteworthy. In Halifax, Syd- 
ney, Sherbrooke, Kitchener, London, Ot- 
tawa, Port Arthur, Windsor, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Point 
Grey and Victoria the value of the 
building authorized exceeded largely 
that reported in the preceding month. 


A statement showing in some detail 
the value of the building permits issued 
by the 56 larger cities during the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1922, is given else- 
where in this issue. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Machean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during March totalled 
$13,465,000, as compared with $10,718.,- 
300 in February, and with $10,256,700 
in March, 1921. Of the total for the 
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month under review $210,100 was to be 
expended in the Maritime provinces, 
$11,708,400 in Ontario and Quebee and 
$1,546,500 in the four Western provin- 
ces. This indicates that approximately 
87 per cent of the contracts were award- 
ed in Quebee and Ontario, less than 2 
per cent in the Maritimes and over 11 
per cent in the Western districts. Ano- 
ther analysis shows that $5,930,800 was 
to be used for residential purposes 
$5,267,200 for business buildings, $260,- 
000 on industrial erections, and $2,007,- 
000 for engineering contracts. | 


Strikes. 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during April was greater — 
than during either March, 1922, or 
April, 1921. There were in existence at 
some time or other during the month 24 
strikes, involving about 17,478 workpeo- 
ple with an estimated time loss of 
381,135 working days, as compared with 
19 strikes, involving 2,309 workpeople 
and 58,943 working days in March, 1922; 
and 29 strikes, 4,453 workpeople and 
63,480 working days in April, 1921. On 
April 1, there were on record 14 strikes, 
affecting 2,170 workpeople. Ten strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during April, compared with one during 
March. Five of the disputes commen- 
cing during April terminated during the 
month, leaving 19 strikes, involving 
17,071 workpeople on record at the end 
of the month. 


Prices. 


The movement in wholesale prices, on 
the whole, showed little change during 
April, but in retail prices of foods there 
were substantial reductions in eggs, milk, 
and potatoes, with slight increases in 
meats and butter and little change in 
other items. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
was down to 225.0 for April as compar- 
ed with 225.6 for March; 253.7 for 
April 1921; 353.1 for April 1920; 231.1 
for April 1917, and 136.7 for April 
1914. The chief changes for the month 
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were increases in grain and fodder, live- 
stock and meats, and dairy products, 
with slight decreases in fresh fish, some 
fruits and vegetables, metals, building 
materials, and in raw furs. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in sixty cities was 
$10.26 at the beginning of April as 
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compared with $10.54 at the beginning 
of March; $12.28 in April, 1921; $15.99 
in April, 1920. S107 (in Aprils .oten 
and’ $7. OPSinGXpribe ila she ‘chiet 
changes for the month were substantial 
decreases in eggs, milk, and potatoes. 
Meats averaged slightly higher except 
veal. Coal, wood, coal oil and rent were 
practically unchanged. 


II— Industries and Trades during April, 1922. 


Logging 


Employment in logging continued to 
decline heavily in many centres with the 
closing of camps after the winter’s ac- 
tivity. In some cases, however, river 
driving temporarily caused moderate in- 
creases in staffs. In Quebec, reductions 
in personnel occurred at Louiseville; at 
St. Jovite Station, La Tuque and River 
Desert no changes were indicated, while 
employment in the Gatineau district in- 
creased largely. At Three Rivers there 
were moderate gains. In Ontario, vary- 
ing conditions also obtained, increased 
activity being indicated at Haileybury 
and Braeside, while at Blind River, 
Fort Frances, Nestorville, Pembroke and 
other upper Ottawa points marked de- 
clines were registered. In British Co- 
lumbia the tendency on the whole was 
more favourable. At Alert Bay and 
Headquarters larger working forces 
were employed, but at Ladysmith and 
North Vancouver there were slight de- 
clines in activity. Information respect- 
ing the month of March, which was not 
available for insertion in the April issue 
of the LAaBour GazeTtTsE, shows that tim- 
ber of all species scaled in British Co- 
lumbia in March totalled 148,215,662 
feet as compared with 91,145,323 feet in 
the former month. The quantity of 
Douglas fir scaled was greatly in excess 
of other woods and together with red 
cedar formed approximately 80 per cent 
of the total. 


Mining 
Production in the mining industries 


as a whole, declined considerably during 
April, chiefly in the coal fields of Al- 


berta and British Columbia, on account 
of the industrial dispute in existence 
during the month. In Nova Seotia the 
tendency, however, was slightly upward, 
increased activity being indicated at 
Little Bras d’Or, Springhill, Stellarton 
and Glace Bay. On the other hand, em- 
ployment at Joggins Mines, Sydney 
Mines and Westville was in lesser vol- 
ume. As mentioned above, strikes in the 
coal fields of Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia affected conditions in these pro- 
vinces very materially. In metal mining 
the situation was rather less favourable 
than in March. In Ontario, on the 
whole, the changes were slight, employ- 
ment at Nickelton, Copper Cliff and 
Coniston remaining steady. The pro- 
duction of gold at Timmins was slightly 
greater but at South Porcupine and 
Schumaker, reductions in payroll were 
indicated. Silver mining in the Cobalt 
district remained on the March level. 
Employment in the copper, gold, silver 
and zine mines in British Columbia 
showed local fluctuations. At Trail and 
Anyox increased activity was indicated, ° 
but at Rossland and Britannia Beach 
smaller staffs were employed. The min- 
ing of non-metallic minerals other than 
coal was in greater volume than in 
March. In Quebec, the asbestos mines 
at Asbestos and in some cases in Thet- 
ford Mines were busier, but the tem- 
porary closing for repairs of an impor- 
tant mine in the latter centre caused em- 
ployment in the asbestos division to show 
a net decline. In Ontario the salt mines 
at Amherstburg displayed increased ac- 
tivity. Quarrying in some Ontario cen- 
tres and also at St. John, N.B., employ- 
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ed rather larger working forces than in 
the preceding month: . 


Manufacturing Industries 


Foops, Employment in the 
Liquors, edible plant products 
ToBacco eroup showed a down- 


ward tendency during 
April, although in some instances in- 
creased activity was reported. Sugar 
refineries at Dartmouth, N.S., employed 
larger working forees than for several 
months and the production of chocolate 
products and confectionery at Halifax 
in the same province was also in greater 
volume. On the other hand, sugar fac- 
tories at St. John and confectionery 
plants at St. Stephens in New Bruns- 
wick were not as busy as in March. In 
Quebec, the movement in the group as 
a whole was downward largely on ac- 
count of reductions in personnel in Mon- 
treal sugar refineries and confectionery 
factories. Bakeries in the same city 
maintained the same level of employment 
as in March and very little change in the 
situation was indicated by biscuit ma- 
nufacturers. The tendency in Ontario 
was unfavourable also. Biscuit and con- 
fectionery plants in the city of Toronto 
reduced their staffs largely. Sugar refi- 
neries at Chatham were not quite as 
busy as in March and at Wallaceburg 
the staffs remained stationary. The pro- 
duction of starch and glucose at Cardi- 
nal was in considerably greater volume 
than in the preceding month while at 
Fort William reduced activity was in- 
dicated. Pickle and sauce manufactur- 
ing at Leamington employed rather lar- 
ver staffs than in March. In Manitoba 
less employment was afforded by manu- 
facturers of plant foods. Biscuit fac- 


tories at Winnipeg were not quite as — 


busy and flour and grist mills in the 
same centre employed considerably 
smaller working forces. The flour and 
cereal mills at Moose Jaw, Sask., on the 
other hand, were decidedly busier. Em- 
ployment in sugar refining at Vancou- 
ver, B.C., showed an increase. 
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The edible animal products group 
employed considerably more workers 
during April than in March, largely 
owing to the seasonal expansion of 
fishing operations. Abattoirs, how- 
ever, showed rather less ‘activity. 
Employment in slaughtering and 
meat packing plants’ generally at 
Hull and Montreal in the province 
of Quebec showed very minor chan- 
ves, although in one instance in 
the latter centre there was a moderate 
increase in staff. Abattoirs and meat 
product plants at Toronto on the whole 
were busier, and slight improvement 
was indicated in employment in such 
concerns at Peterboro. Cheese and 
butter factories and dairies at Ottawa 
and Toronto also afforded increased 
employment. At Elmwood and Win- 
nipeg, Man., reductions in personnel 
were reported by manufacturers of 
meat products. At Calgary, however, 
the meat industry absorbed a slightly 
greater number of persons. Dairies 
and butter and cheese factories at Ed- 
monton were not quite as busy as in 
March. In the Maritime provinces the 
fishing and fish canning and smoking 
industries engaged very much larger 
staffs on account of seasonal activity, 
and increases in emplyoment on a 
smaller scale were also registered by 
similar concerns in British Columbia. 


The re-opening of several tobacco 
factories temporarily closed for repairs 
or inventory purposes caused employ- 
ment in the industry to show some re- 
vival during April. At Montreal, to- 
baceo factories were somewhat slacker 
and cigar and tobacco plants also af- 
forded less employment. On the other 
hand, the tendency in the city of Que- 
bee was upward. Manufacturers of 
malt liquors in Montreal reported 
minor improvement. Conditions in to- 
baceo factories in Ontario varied, but 
there was a small net increase in em- 
ployment. At Hamilton slightly in- 
creased activity was indicated, while 
at Toronto the movement was unfavour- 
able. The production of malt liquors 
at Walkerville employed a_ smaller 
working force than for several months. 
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TRON AND Considerable: fluctua- 
STEEL tlon was reported by 
PRODUCTS concerns in the iron 

and steel group during 
April. The re-opening of the railway 


ear shops temporarily shut down at 
the close of March caused large in- 
creases in staffs during the early part 
of April, but several of the locomotive 
shops again closed down at the end 
of the latter month, causing heavy de- 
elines in employment. In Nova Scotia 
very much smaller pay rolls were re- 


ported in the Sydney rolling mills.- 


Steel furnaces at Sydney Mines also 
showed less activity. The shipyards 
at Halifax were not as busy and the 
production of railway cars and parts 
at New Glasgow absorbed a consider- 
ably smaller working foree than in 
March. There was, moreover, a de- 
cided decline in employment in forging 
mills in the latter centre. In Quebee 
the movement was favourable on the 
whole, although local variations were 
reported in different centres. Steel 
shipbuilding and repairing yards at 
Montreal were somewhat busier, while 
at Sorel and Three Rivers there. were 
minor declines in employment. The 
locomotive shops at Montreal re-opened 
early in April and afforded fair em- 
ployment during the month. The pro- 
duction of railways cars and parts in 
the same centre showed considerable 
eurtailment. Engine and boiler works 
in Montreal employed fewer workers 
than in March; foundries and machine 
shops and rolling mills also were slack- 
er. On the other hand, forging mills in 
the same city were very much busier. 
The production of stamped and enamel 
ware and of hardware in Montreal 
showed a minor increase. Agricultural 
implement factories at Terrebonne re- 
ported reductions in personnel. Prac- 
tically no change in the situation was 
recorded by manufacturers of hand 
tools at Roek Island, of general plant 
machinery at Sherbrooke, and of struc- 
tural iron and steel fabrication at Lachi- 
ne. Stationary steam engine and boiler 
works at Montmagny were decidedly 
busier than in March, although employ- 
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ment was not yet normal. The produc- 
tion of sewing machines at St. John’s 
showed a small increase. Fire arm 
factories in Quebee city were busier. 
On the other hand, iron and steel 
fabrication plants at Longue Point 
showed reductions in staffs. Further 
general improvement in the situation 
was reported in Ontario in the 
éarly’ part of April, but at the 
close of the month, shut downs in 
the railway car shops affected em- 
ployment materially. Automobile works 
at Chatham, Ford, Oshawa, and Wal- 
kerville on the whole were decided- 
ly busier. Agricultural implement ma- 
nufacturers at Brantford, Hamilton,. 
Smith Falls and Toronto also registered 
inereases in staffs. Plow manufactur- 
ing in Brantford, however, showed a 
decline. The production of stationary 
steam engines and boilers at Brantford, 
Galt and Toronto was in slightly lesser 
volume. Small hardware factories at 
Ingersoll, Brockville and Hamilton 
were somewhat busier. Improvement 
was also reported in the volume of em- 
ployment afforded in heating appliance 
works at Guelph and Toronto while at 
London staffs remained stationary. The 
production of hand tools at Dundas de- 
clined to some extent, while in St. 
Catharines no change in the situation 
was recorded. Cast iron pipe plants 
at Guelph registered increased activity, 
and wrought iron pipe plants at Wel- 
land were busier. Manufacturers of 
general plant machinery at Hamilton 
and Toronto employed larger working 
forees than for several months, while 
at Galt and Fort William they main- 
tained the same staffs as in March. 
Structural iron and steel fabrication 
at Walkerville engaged rather more 
workers than in the preceding month 
although the payroll reported was be- 
low normal. At Hamilton such plants 
showed a minor decline in activity. 
The production of wire and wire goods 
at Hamilton was in considerably great- 
er volume than in March. On the other 
hand, steel furnaces in the same city 
were less fully employed. Railway car 
factories at Ottawa showed a minor re- 
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duction in personnel; at Hamilton on 
the other hand there were increases in 
personnel. Shipyards at Kingston and 
Midland showed considerable curtail- 
ment in operations while at Toronto 
there was a large increase in staff. 
Wire, rope and cable factories at Lea- 
side registered greater activity than 
for many months. Forging mills at 
Swansea were decidedly slacker and 
at Oshawa there was an insignificant 
increase in payroll. The production 
of trade machinery at _ Peterboro 
employed a larger working force than 
at any period in this year although the 
plants were not yet working to capa- 
city. Sheet metal works at Oshawa 
were busier. Employment in rolling 
mills at Sault Ste. Marie declined con- 
siderably, while the rolling mills in 
Toronto employed their usual working 
force. Sheet metal products at Toronto 
showed a fair-sized contraction. Safe 
and vault factories in the same city 
were not as busy as in the preceding 
month. Manufacturers of bicycles and 
motor cycles at Weston reported in- 
creased activity. Not much change in 
the situation as reported during March 
occurred in the iron and steel industries 
in Manitoba. The production of struc- 
tural iron and steel fabriction at Win- 
nipeg employed approximately the 
Same staffs as in the former month. 
The Selkirk rolling mills, however, 
were busier. In British Columbia em- 
ployment in iron and steel was in less 
volume than for some months. Reduc- 
tions in personnel occured in the ship- 
yrds at Vancouver and Victoria. 


NON-FERROUS 
METAL 
PRoDvuctTsS 


Minor fluctuations 
only were reported in 
this group during April. 
Brass, bronze and cop- 
per foundries in Montreal reported in- 
significant additions to payrolls, and 
copper wire plants in the same city 
were somewhat busier. On the other 
hand, can factories in Maisonneuve in- 
dicated slightly reduced payrolls. The 
production of jewellery at Montreal 
and Sherbrooke employed rather fewer 
workers than in March. In Ontario 
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also small local fluctuations were re- 
ported. The production of brass, 
bronze and copper articles at Hamilton 
and Sarnia experienced a slight falling- 
off. Nickel and copper refining and 
smelting plants at Copper Cliff main- 
tained practically the same level of em- 
ployment as in the last few months. 
Silver and copper refineries at Port 
Colborne, however, were not as busy 
asin March. The production of alum- 
inum ware at Toronto eased off to some 
extent. Lead, tin, zine and copper 
factories in the same centre, on the 
other hand, reported larger payrolls 
than in any month since November of 
last year, while silverware works re- 
tained their usual staffs. Copper smelt- 
ing and refining in British Columbia 
showed slight improvement, especially 
at Anyox. 


LEATHER The downward move- 
Propucts ment that employment 

in the leather indus- 
tries has experienced for several 


months continued to be in evidence 
during April. Net reductions in per- 
sonnel were recorded by boot and shoe 
manufacturers in Montreal, although 
some firms had enlarged their payrolls. 
In ‘the city of Quebee on the other hand 
a rather more favourable tendency was 
indicated. Boot and shoe factories in 
St. Hyacinthe reported reduced activity 
on a moderate scale. The production 
of harness and saddlery in Montreal 
engaged a larger working force than 
at any time since November. In On- 
tario there were local variations also, 
but the downward trend predominated. 
Tanneries at Toronto and Kitchener in_ 
dicated increased activity, while at 
Newmarket and Oshawa contractions 
The production of 
harness and saddlery at Acton also de- 
clined. Boot and shoe manufacturers 
in dondon, Perth, Preston, Hamilton 
and Toronto registered minor additions 
to staffs. At Galt, on the other hand, 
there was a decided falling-off in pro- 
duction and reductions on a smaller 
scale were recorded at Aurora and Til- 

sonbureg. | 
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RUBBER» Employment in the Rockland and Keewatin. Box and 
PRODUCTS rubber industries gen- shook factories at Toronto showed some 


erally was in less vo- 
lume during April than in March. 
Rubber footwear concerns at Granby, 
Que., were not as busy as in March and 
at Montreal there was a decided con- 
traction in employment, partly on ac- 
count of a shutdown in a large factory. 


The production of tires and miscellan- ° 


eous rubber and elastic goods in the 
latter centre declined to some extent. 
In Ontario the movement was rather 
less favourable also. Footwear fac- 
tories at Guelph and Merritton em- 
ployed larger working forces than in 
the preceding month, although the 
staffs indicated were still below normal. 
Tire factories at Toronto and Guelph 
-were more fully employed than in the 
preceding month, while in Kitchener 
less activity was indicated. Manufac- 
turers of rubber and elastic goods at 
Toronto on the whole were busier, but 
at Bowmanville slight declines in staffs 
were reported. 


LUMBER 
PRODUCTS 


Continued expansion 
in the employment af- 
forded in sawmills was 
reported during April, and further im- 
provement on a more moderate scale 
also occurred in furniture and other 
wood-using factories. In Quebec, in- 
creased activity was indicated by saw- 
mills at Sayabecffi planing and moulding 
mills at Montreal and Port Etchemin 
were also busier. Furniture factories 
at Beauharnois indicated a minor re- 
duction in personnel; at Coaticook an 
insignificant gain was reported, while 
at Cowansville staffs remained station- 
ary. Considerable improvement in the 
situation was reported in the shipyards 
at Sorel and Levis, in both of which 
centres larger working forces were em- 
ployed than at any preceding period 
in 1922. Match factories in Hull re- 
ported a minor increase. The produc- 
tion of cork goods in Montreal employ- 
ed approximately the same staffs as in 
March. In Ontario, sawmills increased 
their pay rolls considerably, especially 
at Arnprior, Fort Frances, Pembroke, 


expansion while at Pembroke there was 
a minor falling-off in production. Re- 
frigerator factories at Brantford were 
busier. Furniture plants at New- 
market and Stratford registered slight 
declines in employment, and billiard 
table and material concerns in Toronto 
were not as fully employed as in March. 
Carriage and wagon works at Orillia re- 
corded considerably larger staffs than 
for many months past and a slight in- 
erease in personnel was reported at 
Chatham. Washing machine and wring- 
er works at London indicated smaller 
staffs than in March. Seasonal expan- 
sion was registered by Manitoba saw- 
mills, increased activity being register- 
ed in several centres, notably The Pas. 
The tendeney in British Columbia was 
favourable also. Lumber mills at Gold- 
en, Fraser Mills, Vancouver and Ward- 
ner were decidedly busier, while at 
Chemainus practically the same level 
of employment as in March was re- 


ported. 

PULP AND Employment in pulp 
PAPER and paper products 
PRODUCTS continued to increase 


during April. In Nova 
Scotia there were minor gains in paper 
mills at Murray, but at Liverpool there 
was an insignificant reduction in staff. 
At Chatham, N.B., larger staffs were 
reported in the pulp mills than in any 
month to date in this year. At St. 
John there was a slight increase in ac- 
tivity, while at Bathurst employment 
declined to some extent. In the pro- 
vince of Quebec, there was a small de- 
crease in employment, largely owing 
to a partial shutdown in a paper mill 
at Three Rivers. At Hull, Windsor 
Mills, Donnacona, Cap Magdeleine, 
East Angus and Bagotville there were 
reductions in personnel on a much 
smaller scale. At Chandler, Chicoutimi, 
Kenogami and La Tuque, on the other 
hand, increased activity was indicated 
in pulp and paper mills. In Ontario 
there were fluctuations in different 
centres but the movement on the whole 
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was slightly unfavourable. At Corn- 
wall, Ottawa, Espanola, Hawkesbury 
and Smooth Rock Falls some expansion 
was reported in the production of pulp 
and paper. On the other hand, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Iroquois Falls, Sturgeon 
Falls and Thorold smaller payrolls 
were reported than in March. Paper 
product factories at Toronto were 
searcely as busy. In Manitoba em- 
ployment remained very much on the 
same level as in the preceding month. 
In Winnipeg minor increases and de- 
creases in printing shops offset each 
other. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
printing and publishing houses main- 
tained practically the same staffs as in 
March. Pulp and paper mills in British 
Columbia were decidedly busier, es- 
pecially at Ocean Falls and Powell 
River, while at Port Alice there was a 
small decline in payroll. The printing 
trades in Vancouver reported increased 
business, while at Victoria no change 
in the situation occurred. 


TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 


The textile trades on 
the whole afforded less 
employment during 
April than in March, although in- 
creased activity was indicated in some 
centres. In Nova Scotia the cotton 
mills at Yarmouth and the hosiery 
mills at Truro reported larger payrolls 
than at any time in this year. In New 
Brunswick the cotton mills at Mill- 
town were busier than in the preceding 
month but at Marysville and St. John 
there were slight reductions in staff, 
In the province of Quebec the situation 
‘showed little change when compared 
with the March reports. The produc- 
tion of cotton in Montreal eased off to 
a very slight extent; at Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Montmorency Falls and 
Magog there were also minor decreases 
in personnel. The cotton mills at Val- 
leyfield, however, were rather busier. 
Women’s clothing factories at Mont- 
real employed larger working. forces 
than at any period in this year. Manu- 
facturers of men’s furnishings in that 
city also reported increased activity. 
At St. John’s, however, there was a 
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_shght contraction’ in employment in 


such factories. Insignificant changes - 
were recorded by thread factories at 
Montreal and St. John’s. The produc- 
tion of corsets in Quebee city declined. 
The silk and woollen mills at Sher- 
brooke were not quite as busy as in 
March. Hosiery and knit goods fac- 
tories at St. Hyacinthe registered de-. 
cided improvement. Felt manufactur- 
ers at Lachute Mills reported the same 
level of employment as in February 
and March. Employment in textile in- 
dustries in Ontario showed a decidedly 
downward tendency. The woollen mills 
at Carleton Place were not as actively 
employed as in March. The production 
of silk and silk goods at Brantford and 
St. Catharines was in smaller volume 
than during the preceding three 
months. Employment in felt goods fac- 
tories at Kitchener also declined. 
Hosiery and knitting mills at Carleton 
Place, Perth, St. Catharines and St. 
Thomas were somewhat busier. Men’s 
clothing factories at Hamilton re- 
corded small reductions in personnel 


while at Toronto the situation 
remained unchanged. Women’s gar- 
ment plants in the latter centre 


maintained their usual level of employ- 
ment. Milliners in Toronto reported a 
considerable decrease in activity. Awn- 
ing, tent and sail plants in Toronto and 
Ottawa also employed smaller working 
forces than during the preceding month. 
Corset manufacturers in the former city 
were somewhat slacker. The produc- 
tion of carpets and rugs at Toronto de- 
clined, while at Guelph no change in 
the situation was indicated. Men’s 
clothing factories in Toronto em- 
ployed rather more workers on the 
whole although some concerns were not 
as active as in March. Hosiery and 
knitting mills in Toronto were decided- 
ly busier, but at Hamilton reductions in 
staffs were recorded. At Paris the knit- 
ting industry also showed a minor de- | 
cline, while at Dunnville improvement 
was registered. Woollen yarn and cloth 
concerns at Almonte, Hespeler and 
Peterboro engaged a larger working | 
force than in the preceding month. At 
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Toronto and Preston employment in 
such factories remained on the March 
level. Cotton yarn and cloth mills at 
Hamilton were busier, and a slight im- 
provement was also recorded at Wel- 
land. On the other hand, at Cornwall 
the mills were slacker. Cordage works 
at Welland reported a more favourable 
situation, but at Brantford no change 
was indicated. Bedding plants at To- 
ronto reported a minor reduction in 
staff. 


MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 


Employment in the 
mineral products group 
showed some improve- 
ment during April, there being addi- 
tions to staffs of a general nature. In 
Nova Scotia considerable improvement 
was recorded in oil refineries at Dart- 
mouth, although the working forces 
were still below normal. The Montreal 
oil refineries maintained their normal 
payrolls. In Ontario rather more ac- 
tivity was indicated by manufacturers 
of petroleum products at Sarnia. At 
Welland, on the other hand, there was 
a minor decline in activity. Prac- 
tically no change in the situation was 
reported at Ioco, B.C. The production 
of oxygen and acetylene gases at Wel- 
land declined slightly. Cynamid plants 
at Niagara Falls were decidedly busier. 
Plants producing coke and gas in Toron- 
to registered a substantial increase in 
personnel. Baking powder factories in 
the same centre were somewhat more 
fully employed than in March. 


CLAY, GLASS 
AND STONE 


Further expansion in 
employment occurred 
in this group during 
the month under review, glass, cement 
and brick factories all sharing in the 
favourable movement. In Montreal 
several glass manufacturers reported a 
considerable inerease in activity, but 
in one firm there was a fair sized re- 
duction in staff. Cement plants in the 
same city indicated considerable ex- 
tension of operations. In Ontario, glass 
factories at Hamilton reported some 
curtailment, but at Wallaceburg there 
Was an increase in employment on a 
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larger scale. The production of build- 
ing glass at Toronto remained prac- 
tically on the March level. In the 
province of Ontario the cement trade 
was not quite as busy as in the pre- 
ceding month, there being reductions 
in personnel at the cement works in 
Belleville and Port Colborne. 


CHEMICALS The tendency indi- 


cated by employers in 
this group during April was favourable, 
although the increases in employment 
were not particularly pronounced. Ex- 
plosive factories in Montreal were 
slightly busier, as were also ammuni- 
tion plants at Brownsburg, Que. Paint 
works in the former centre also report- 
ed increased employment. The pro- 
duction of soap at Toronto showed an 
increase. Drug factories at Walker- 
ville, Ont., were sorhewhat more fully 
employed also. 


ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS 


The improvement ma- 
nifested in this group 
during March was not — 
maintained in April, and fair size re- 
ductions in employment occurred, al- 
though some centres registered con- 
siderably more activity. In Montreal 
the movement was decidedly favour- 
able. At Hamilton, Ont., the produc- 
tion of electrical appliances declined to 
some extent. At Toronto and Stratford 
there were also reductions in staff, 
while at St. Catharines increased em- 
ployment was indicated. 


ELECTRIC 
CURRENT 


Employment in elec- 
tric current plants was 
in smaller volume 
during April than in March. In Mont- 
real the trend was downward. ‘The 
situation in Ontario showed very little 
change, staffs at Hamilton and To- 
ronto and other cities remaining prac- 
tically on the March level. In Win- 
nipeg, Man., there was a minor increase 
in employment, additions to staffs made 
by one establishment slightly more than 
offsetting reductions in another. In 
Vancouver, B.C., considerable expan- 
sion was indicated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS The production of 

PRODUCTS roofing materials at 
Montreal showed a con- 

siderable increase. Surgical supply 


houses in the same centre, on the other 
hand, were decidedly less fully employ- 
ed. Window shade and appliance fac- 
tories at Lachine afforded the same 
volume of employment as during 
February and March. The _ produc- 
tion of photographic apparatus at To- 
ronto declined. Plumbers’ supplies ma- 
nufacturers at London were busier. 
Broom and brush concerns in Ontario 
afforded more employment, on the whole 
than in March. There were slight in- 
creases in activity at Hamilton and To- 
ronto, while at Port Elgin there was a 
minor reduction in staff. Kmployment 
in this industry at St. John, N.B., also 
decreased to some extent. 


Construction 


Considerable expansion of a seasonal 
character was reported by the construc- 
tion and maintenance departments of 
the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National railways during 
April. These three railways together em- 
ployed over 6,000 more men than had 
been on their payrolls at the end of 
March. The Canadian Pacific absorbed 
over 3,700 of these additionally employ- 
ed workers, the Grand Trunk reinstated 
approximately 100 persons and the 
Canadian National Railways added prac- 
tically 2,400 men to their construction 
and maintenance staffs. 


The value of the building permits 1s- 
sued in 56 cities during March agere- 
gated $9,160,889 as compared with 
$4,216,463 in February, and with $6,- 
609,782 in March of last year. All pro- 
vinees registered increases in the value 
of the building contemplated in compa- 
rison with the preceding month, the 
gains in Ontario, Quebee and British 
Columbia being especially pronounced. 
The spring extension of operations re- 
ported by building contractors during 
March continued also during April, the 
increases being, in fact, on a larger scale. 
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In Nova Seotia building firms at Hali- 
fax afforded slightly more employment. 
At St. John, N.B., there was also a minor. 
increase in activity. In the city of Mon- 
treal considerable increases in employ- 
ment were recorded in the building 
trades. On the other hand, at Sher- 
brooke there was a slight reduction. The 
tendency in Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Windsor and New 
Liskeard was favourable. The construc- 
tion of public highways in Ontario ab- 
sorbed considerably more men than in 
March, although the staffs engaged on 
such work were not as large as in April 
of last year. Building contractors in 
Winnipeg were busier. In Alberta the 
construction of roads at Banff employed 
fewer men than in the preceding month. 
The building trades at Vancouver and 
Penticton, B.C., were more fully en- 


gaged than in March. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railway during April amount- 
ed to $8,035,358 as compared with 
$9,956,693 in the preceding month. In- 
formation respecting the month of 
March, which was not available for in- 
sertion in the April issue of the LABouR 
GAZETTE, shows that the gross earnings 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway during 
March were $13,847,627 as compared 
with $11,303,693 in the preceding month, 
and with $14,705,727 in March, 1921. 
The volume of employment afforded by 
the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National railways in operation 
declined during April as compared with 
March. The operating departments, 
(which included general offices, train- 
men, engine crews, station employees, 
sleeping, parlour and dining car em- 
ployees) reduced their staffs by approx- 
imately 800 workers during the month, 
the contractions in employment being 
largest in the Maritime provinces. The 
Canadian Pacific decreased its working 
force by approximately 600 employees, 
and the Canadian National released over 
400 men, while, on the other hand, the 
Grand Trunk added over 100 workers 
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to its payroll. Local transportation 
companies indicated increased activity 
during April. In Montreal and the city 
of Quebee the situation remained un- 
changed. In Toronto considerable im- 
provement was indicated, while addi- 
tions to staffs on a much smaller scale 
occurred at London and Ottawa. The 
Hamilton street railway maintained the 
March level of employment. In Winni- 
peg there was a slight decline in activity. 
The Edmonton electric railways were 
somewhat busier. In Vancouver, B.C., 
there was also a large increase in em- 
ployment on the street railways. 


Trade 
Employment in retail and wholesale 
establishments increased considerably 
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during April as compared with March. 
In Montreal the general tendency in re- 
tail shops was favourable, although some 
concerns reported slightly reduced staffs. 
In Ontario employment increased large- 
ly at Toronto, while Ottawa stores were 
somewhat busier also. At Regina the 
sales force of one establishment was 
ereatly curtailed, but by other firms the 
situation was reported unchanged. The 
movement in Calgary was upward and 
slight improvement was indicated also 
at Winnipeg. Small additions to staffs 
were registered by wholesale houses in 
Montreal. In other cities, however, em- 
ployment in wholesale trade remained 
practically on the March level. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings from the Month of April with Text of Board’s Report, etc. 


DUBING the month of April the De- 
partment received a report from one 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween members of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain 
of their employees being members of 
Local No. 428, International Hodear- 
riers, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America. 


'- - Applications received. 


During the month applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were received as fol- 
lows: / ) 


(1) From certain employees of the 
municipality of Saanich, B.C., being 
members of the Saanich Employees’ 
Protective Association. The employer 
being a municipality, a Board could be 
established only upon the joint consent 
of the disputants. Consent to the estab- 
lishment of a Board had not been re- 


ceived from the municipality at the end 
of the month. 


(2) From certain employees of the 
Toronto and York Radial Company 
being linemen, wiremen, train despatch- 
ers, operators, helpers, etc., members of 
the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Toronto.. This application for a Board 
was subsequently withdrawn, the em- 
ployees having decided to draw up and 
present a new schedule to the company. 


(3) From certain employees of the 
London Street Railway Company, being 
motormen and conductors, barn, shop, . 
line and trackmen, members of Division 
No. 741, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. A board was established, 
Mr. F. H. McGuigan, Toronto, Ont., 
being appointed on recommendation of 
the company and Mr. Frank McKay on 
the recommendation of the employees. 
The appointment of a chairman was un- 
der consideration at the close of the 
month, . 
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Other Proceedings under the Act. 


(1) On April 5, the Board of Conei- 
lation which had been established to 
deal with a dispute between certain coal 
companies of Nova Scotia and their em- 
ployees, and which had submitted its re- 
port in January, was instructed, under 
Section 29, paragraph 2 of the Act, to 
reconvene for the purpose of dealing 
with different aspects of the dispute, 
which had been the subject of discussion 
and question in Parliament and _ else- 
where. The Board met accordingly in 
Hahfax on April 11. On the following 
day telegrams were received by the 
Minister of Labour from Messrs. U. E. 
Gillen and James Ling tendering their 
resignations from the Board. The re- 
signations were accepted, and the Board 
was declared by the Minister to be de- 
funet. '|.On April 12, a new Board was 
constituted under Section 63a of the Act, 
which provides for the vreation of a 
Board when it seems to the Minister ex- 
pedient, without application of either of 
the parties to the dispute. This dispute 
aitects the Dominion Coal Company, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
and the Acadia Coal Company, subsi- 
diaries of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, and certain of their employees 
being members of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. ’ The Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. John E. 
‘Moore, St. John, N.B., appointed on the 
nomination of the employers, Mr. Isaac 
D. McDougall, Inverness, N.S., appoint- 
ed on the nomination of the employees, 
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and Mr. D’Arcy Scott, Ottawa, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. 


(2) In the case of a dispute between 
the Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
and employees of various classes, mem- 
bers of Division No. 4, Railway Em-- 
ployees’ Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labour, a Board was completed 
by the appointment of Mr. F. H. Me- 
Guigan, Toronto, Ont., on behalf of the 
employers and in the absence of a re- 
commendation from the company, and 
of Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Port Hope, ap- 
pointed chairman, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Fred Ban- 
croft, Toronto, had been already ap- 
pointed on recommendation of the em- 
ployees. 


(3) A Board was established to deal 
with .a dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain 
of its employees, being members of Divi- 
sion 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. Mr. George D. Kelley, Ot- 
tawa, was appointed a member on the 
recommendation of the company. Mr. 
Charles J. Tulley, Ottawa, was appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees coneerned, and Mr. Alex Smith, 
Ottawa, was appointed chairman in the 
absence of a recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between employers, members of the Association of 
Building and Construction Industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain of their 
employees, being hod carriers and building labourers. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween members of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain 
of their employees being members of 
Local No. 428, International Hod-car- 
riers, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America. The Board was com- 


posed as follows: Mr. D’Arey Scott, Ot- 
tawa, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommen- 
dation from the other two members, 
Messrs. G. A. Crain and Martin Ryan, 
nominees of the employers and employ- 
ees respectively. The report was unani- 
mous and contained recommendations as 
to the settlement of the dispute. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
difference between members of the 
Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries, Otta- 
wa Branch, employers, and certain 
of their employees, being members 
of Local No. 428 International 
Hodearriers, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union of America. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister. of Labour. 
Sir: 


The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
herein beg to report as follows :— 


The Board held its organization meet- 
ing on April 3rd and sat for the pur- 
pose of hearing evidence and preparing 
this report on April 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 
11th, 12th, and 18th. 


In addition to statements on behalf of 
the interests they represent made by two 
members of the Board, Mr. G. A. Crain 
for the builders and Mr. Martin Ryan 
for the labourers, the following wit- 
nesses gave evidence before the Board: 
Messrs. J. S. C. Adamson, Hugh J. Gra- 
ham, G. B. Greene, Geo. A. Rich, A. W. 
HK. Hellyer, J. Gariepy, Tom Moore, 
Alex. MacAtee, Wm. McClancy, Hy. 
Glass and John Henderson. 


The unanimous awards in the arbitra- 
tions between the builders and the ear- 
penters, and the builders and the brick- 
layers where it was agreed in each case 
that a reduction of 5 cents an hour 
should be made in present wages were 
considered. 


Evidence was submitted to show that 
there was still a large number of la- 
bourers out of employment and that 
others were working 9 hours a day for 
30 cents and 35 cents an hour. 


A number of new jobs are shortly to 
be started and the volume of unemploy- 
ment will soon be greatly reduced, if 
not entirely absorbed. 


, 
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Builders’ labourers do not get steady 
employment. They are laid off from time 
to time on account of wet weather dur- 
ing the building season and they are fre- 
quently out of work in the winter. 


While the cost of living has been re- 
duced in the last twelve months no re- 
duction has yet been made in the im- 


portant item of rent and the cost of 


living is still about 50 per cent in excess 
of what it was before the war. 


The Board while recognizing the pres- 
ent excess supply to the demand for la- 
bour wishes to perform the duty placed 
upon it by the Jaw and render ‘‘substan- 
tial justice’’ in this matter. We feel that 
nothwithstanding the low rates of wages 
paid in some cases that the labourers 
who will be affected by this award should 
get a fair living wage in reasonable re- 
lationship in the wage of the skilled la- 
bourers of the crafts with which they 
work in carrying on building operations. 


The labourers contend that there 
should not be a cut in their wages this 
year and that the rate of 50 cents per 
hour to which they agreed last year 
should continue in effect. On the other 
hand the builders offer 40 cents per hour 
although before the Board was formed 
they were in friendly negotiations will- 
ing to give as high as 45 cents per hour. 


In addition to the 5 cent cut per hour 
that the bricklayers and carpenters have 
agreed to, the cost of material has been 
considerably reduced since last year. 


The Board is of the opinion that if a 
fair reduction is made in the labourers’ 
wage in addition to the reductions in the 
eost of building already referred to, that 
it will have the effect of restoring public 
confidence in the reasonableness of 
building costs and lead to a greater 
volume of construction during the pres- 
ent year which will insure steady em- 
ployment for builders’ labourers. 


The undersigned are of the opinion 
after carefully considering all matters 
submitted for their consideration that 
substantial justice would best be done 
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in this case if a reduction of 5 cents per 
hour was made in the rate of the la- 
bourers’ wage which was agreed to last 
year. That is it should be reduced from 
50 cents to 45 cents per hour. This rate 
of 45 cents to become effective on May 
Ist, 1922, and remain in force for one 
year. 


There should be time and a half pay 
for any time over nine (9) hours a day 
on all work except in the case of re-en- 
foreed concrete construction where 
straight time only shall be paid. 
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We desire to express our sincere ap- 
preciation of the reasonable attitude 
taken before the Board by both parties 
in this case and the courtesy and ex- 
treme fairness with which they at all 
times treated each other. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 18th, 1922. 


(S¢d.) D’Arcy Scorr, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) G. A. Crary, 

(Sgd.) M. Ryan. 


COST OF LIVING, ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


THE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the changes 
in the cost of living for coal miners on 
Vaneouver Island, and to report the 
amount by which wage rates should cor- 
respondingly be increased or decreased, 
forwarded its report to the Department 
of Labour for the quarter ending March 
31, 1922.* The Commission consisted of 
Mr. Matthew Gunness, representative of 
the miners; Mr. Tulley Boyce, represent- 
ing the operators; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, 
Fair Wages Officer of the department of 
Labour, Chairman. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whom the majority of 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The forms contained 
the same list of groceries, provisions, 
meats, ete., that was used on previous 
occasions. The method of computing 
the changes for the period under review 
was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the 
percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be, of prices of March 31 
over December 31, for groceries, provi- 
sions, meats, etc., and to add a further 
two-fifths of this increase (or decrease ) 
as an equivalent to cover similar in- 


creases (or decreases) in clothing. etc. 


An increase of 2.88 per cent was ascer- 


tained, which amounted to an increase 
in wages of 814 cents per day where the 
base rate was $3 per day, and 9 cents 
per day where the base rate was $3.15, 
the increase in wages to become effective 
May 1, 1922, and to apply to all under- 
eround service, clerical and office em- 
ployees. 


Retail price lists were received from 
general merchants and retail dealers in 
meats in the towns of Nanaimo, Lady- 
smith, Cumberland, Courtenay, South 
Wellington, Union Bay, and Cassidy. 


Sharp increases were noted in molas- 
ses, pickles, flour, corn meal, (yellow) 
evaporated peaches, apricots, fresh beef, 
mutton, veal. Slight increases were 
noted in jam, peas, barley, sago, canned 
peas, canned tomatoes, lunch tongue, 
brooms, soaps, vinegar, lard, ham and 
bacon, tea, cream of tartar, figs (eva- 
porated), prunes, matches, and pork. 
Slght decreases were noted in syrup, 
beans, canned beans, canned salmon, 
canned corn beef, flours, oats, standard 
oatmeal, cookies, cheese, coffee, raisins, 
Sharp decreases were noted in sugar, 
canned roast beef, butter. No changes 
were noted in s.w. and brown beans, rice, 
tapioca, canned corn, milk, flavour ex- 
tracts, currants. 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, “‘Pep- 
Tuary, 1922, page 183, and various preceding issues.. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1922 


TES strikes, involving 15,308 work- 
people were reported as having com- 
menced during April. There were in ex- 
istence at some time or other during the 
month 24 strikes, involving 17,478 work- 
people and an estimated time loss of 
381,135 working days, as compared with 
19 strikes, involving 2,809 workpeople 
and 58,943. working days in March, 
1922; and 29 strikes, 4,453 workpeople 
and 63,480 working days in April 1921. 
The time loss occasioned by the 10 new 
strikes which began in April was 329,035 
working days, while a loss of 52,100 
working days is charged to the 14 strikes 
which commenced prior to April. Five 
of the strikes commencing during April 
terminated during the month, leaving 
the following 19 strikes, affecting 17,071 
workpeople on record on April 30; coal 
miners, District 18, Alta. and B.C.; 
‘ painters and decorators, Quebec; paint- 
ers and plumbers, St. Catharines; sheet 
metal workers, Toronto; employees of 
steel and coal companies, Sydney ; gauge 
men, Sydney; compositors, Montreal; 
ecompositors, Vancouver; photo engra- 
vers, Montreal; photo engravers, Otta- 
wa; compositors, Montreal; compositors, 
and pressmen, Ottawa; compositors, To- 
ronto; compositors, Winnipeg; composi- 
tors, Halifax; compositors, Hamilton; 
clothing workers, Montreal; weavers, St. 
John, and longshoremen at Montreal. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by .industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 
summary is given of the more important 
strikes. 


LUMBERING.—One strike, involving 8 


employees and resulting in a time loss of 
112 working days, occurred at Calgary 
during the month. On April 1, mill- 
wrights in the employ of three firms went 
on strike as a result of wages being de- 
creased. This strike lasted about four- 


teen days when it was finally settled by 
direct negotiations, the men accepting 


the reduction in their rates. Work was 
resumed about April 19. 
MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 


Propwucts, mtc.—About 12,000 coal mi- 
ners in District 18 struck on April 1 in 
protest against reductions in the wage 
schedule. The agreement expired on 
March 31, but the negotiations reached 
a decisive point on March 2, when, at a 
joint conference, demands for a new 
agreement were submitted by the Dis- 
trict 18 Seale Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America. These de- 
mands included the adoption of a six- 


hour day, the maintenance of the exist- 


ing basic day wage and an increase of 25 
per cent on all contract mining rates; 
failing this increase, the miners demand- 
ed the abolition of the contract system. 


The counter-proposals submitted by 
the operators at the re-convening of this 
conference were that the contract rates 
should revert to the scale of 1915, plus 
22 per cent, this making a reduction of 
between 20 and 25 per cent. The reduc- 
tions proposed in the basic day rate 
schedules were from $6.89 to $3.60 for 
underground labour; $6.58 to $3.25 for 
surface labour; and from $7.50 to $4.50 
for the miners’ minimum day rate. 


On March 22, a Board of Conciliation 
was appointed by the Department of La- 
bour and its efforts were supplemented 
by the efforts of officials of the Depart- 
ment to adjust the problem. The parties 
in dispute remained at deadlock, and the 
strike resulted on April 1, remaining un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 


RAILWAY, CANAL AND Harspour Con- 
STRUCTION.—Operating and hoisting en- 
gineers to the number of 36 went on 
strike in Vancouver on April 15, when 
their demands for increased wages were 
refused. Settlement of this strike was 
effected through the mediation of the 
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Strikes commencing prior to April, 1922 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, Ont. |Commenced January 2. Against a reduction in wages. 
Metats, MACHINERY AND Con-| Unterminated. 100 pe 
VEYANCES— 
Employees of steel and coal com- |Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 
panies, Sydney, N.S. and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 150 3,600 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S.........008 Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of 
the steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 16 384 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 7 : sith : ; 
Jompositors, Montreal, Que. ....... ommenced June 14. ection of men to perform 
a Q work that came from shop where strike existed. Un- 25 600 
terminated. Ca i 
sitors, ete., Vancouver, B.C... |Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
pent 44-hour week. Unterminated. 39 936 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que..... 'Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Unter- 30 720 
minated. 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont...... Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 9 216 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal, Que......... Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 370 8,880 
week, Unterminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Ottawa, |Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour 215 5,160 
Ont. week. Unterminated. 
Printers, Toronto, Ont..........ees- Commenced June 1. For inereased wages and 44-hour 863 20,712 
§ week. Unterminated. 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man. ........... Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following refusal 235 5,640 
of employers to renew agreement. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Halifax, N.S.......... Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Unter- 48 1,172 
minated. { 
Compositors, Hamilton, Ont......... Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation of agree- 10 240 
~mMent by employers. Unterminated. 
CLOTHING— , 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que.... |Commenced February 17. In protest against a change 60 1,440 
in working conditions. Unterminated. 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que.... }Commenced December 19. Against increase in working 
hours and employment of non-unionists. Settled by] ......... Wis ete bevebohnsa 
MISCELLANEOUS— replacement of strikers. Work resumed April 1. 
Waiters, Hamilton, Ont............. Commenced March 1. In sympathy with the waiters 
é on strike in Toronto. Information received indicates] .........|)....ccecce 
employment conditions no longer affected. 
Waiters, Toronto, Ont. ...........0. Commenced February 27. In protest against the em- 
; ployment of waitresses. Information received in- 
dicates that conditions ceased to be affected about] .........).....cecce 
March 
LUMBERING— Strikes commencing during April, 1922 
Millwrights, Calgary, Alta.......... Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY | Settled by negotiations; work resumed April 19. 8 112 
ERODE ORS arr Oo d April 1. Against a reduction i 
. faers U ommence prilak gainst a reduction in wages. 
gan Bes SORA IS EU Unterminated. 12,000 288;000 
RAILWAY, CGaNAL aND HaRBOUR 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
4 A : Commenced April 15. For increased wages. Settled ‘ 
ee are iis engineers, |" by mediation of the Department of Labour: work 36 288 
; ane puree resumed April 25. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Bricklayers and masons, Windsor, |Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
Ont. Settled by negotiations; work resumed April 24. 40 “760 
Bricklayers, masons, plasterers and |Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
carpenters, Calgary, Alta. Settled by mediation of the Department of Labour; 
‘ work resumed April 28. 168 4,032 
Painters and decorators, Quebec, ;}Commenced April 24. Against a reduction in wages. 
Que. Unterminated. 170 1,020 
Painters and plumbers, St. Cath- |Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
arines, Ont. Unterminated. . 70 1,680 
TEXTILES— 
Weavers, St. John, N.B............. Commenced April 12. Against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 42 630 
TRANSPORTATION— a PO hligete Ae thi cial Be, 
Teamsters, Toronto, Ont............+ ommenced pr 1. against» reduction’ in wages. : 
a 0 Work resumed April 10, when strikers were replaced 155 * 1,085 
l by other workers. 
Longshoremen, Montreal, Que....... Commenced April 17. Against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 2,619 31,428 
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Department of Labour and work was 
resumed at the rate of wages prevailing 
prior to the strike. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION.—F ive 
strikes, involving 548 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 9,892 working 
days, were reported in this group. Four 
new strikes affecting different crafts of 
the building trades commenced during 
the month, the cause in all cases being 
in protest against reductions in wages. 
Two of these disputes terminated during 
April, leaving the strikes of sheet metal 
workers at Toronto, painters and decora- 
tors, at Quebec, and painters and plumb- 
ers at St. Catharines, in existence at the 
end of the month. 


CiotHine.—Information received dur- 
ing the month respecting the strike 
of garment workers in existence in Mon- 
treal since December 19, was to the ef- 
fect that the company had replaced the 
strikers. One other strike, that of cloth- 
ing workers at Montreal, remained un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED 
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TEXTILES.—On April 12, a strike of 
weavers occurred at St. John, involving 
42 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 630 working days. This strike 
was the result of a reduction in wages 
and remained unterminated at the end 
of the month. - i 


TRANSPORTATION.—Two_ strikes, in- 
volving 2,774 employees with an estim- 
ated time loss of 32,513 working days, 
took place in this group during the 
month. On April 1, teamsters in the 
employ of two firms at Toronto went on 
strike against a reduction in wages, and 
their places were filled by other work- 
ers. At Montreal on April 17, long- 
shoremen to the number of 2,619 struck 
owing to a reduction being made in 
their wages. Negotiations were carried 
on but no settlement was arrived at, and 
the strike remained in existence at the 
end of the month. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Information receiv- 
ed concerning the strikes of waiters at 
Toronto and Hamilton indicates that in 
both cases employment conditions have 
ceased to be affected. 


KINGDOM DURING 


MARCH, 1922 


HE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during March, 1922, based on 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken trom the April issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
By far the most important trade dis- 
putes, involving a stoppage of work, 
which began in March were those in the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries. 
The number of workpeople involved in 
these two disputes, as nearly as can be 
estimated at present, was 240,000. In 
addition, 46 smaller disputes were re- 
ported to the Department as beginning 
in March, as compared with 66 disputes 
in the previous month, and 42 in March, 
1921. In these 46 disputes about 13,000 


workpeople were involved. In addition 
to the numbers involved in new disputes, 
about 24,000 workpeople were involved 
in 53 other disputes which began: be- 
fore March and were still in progress at 
the beginning of that month. The total 
number of new and old disputes in pro- 
gress in March was thus 101, involving 
about 280,000 workpeople, and resulting 
in a loss during March of about 3,500,000 
working days. 


Causes.—In addition to the engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding disputes, 23 other 
disputes, directly involving about 3,000 
workpeople, arose out of proposed re- 
ductions in wages; 7, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 4, directly involving 2,000 work- 
people, on details of working arrange- 
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ments; 4, directly involving 1,000 work- 
people, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or per- 
sons; and 8, directly involving 1,000 
workpeople, on other questions. 


Resuuts.—During March settlements 
were effected in the case of 16 new dis- 
putes, directly involving about 4,000 
 workpeople, and 22 old disputes, direct- 
ly. involving about 6,000 workpeople. 
Of these disputes 12, directly involving 
1,000 werkpeople, were settled in favour 
of the workpeople;.11, directly involv- 
ing 3,000 workpeople, in favour of the 
employers; and 15, directly involving 
6,000 workpeople, were compromised. 
In the ease of 8 disputes, direct'y involv- 
ing about 3,000 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades and in.dictes 
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the number of workpeople involved 
[whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
‘proximate time lost during March in all 
the disputes in progress :— 
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Mining and quarrying 8 8 16 | 10,000 | 180,000 
Metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding). ee 10 | 14] 24 | 254,000 |3,218,000 
Textile and clothing.. S 5 8 3,000 23,000 
TrauspOLtesees avec oc 5 5 10 1,000 10,000 
NOTICUIUUTE ae ee 4 1 5 3,000 41,000 
Other "trades. .c.2eoess. 10 6 16 3,000 48,000 
Employees of public 
AUUNOLICICS Wee te 2 8 5 2,000 29,000 
Total, March, 1922} 53) 48 | 101 | 277,000 |3,517,000 
Total, February, 1922) 49 | 66/115 | 383,000 | 316,000 
Total, March, 1921] 63 42 | 105 45,000 | 839,000 




















CONVENTION OF DIVISION NO. 4, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AMERICANFEDERATION OF LABOUR | 


APPROXIMATELY 150 delegates, in- 

cluding the Canadian grand lodge 
officers of the affiliated organizations 
and fraternal delegates from the Sta- 
tionary Firmen and Oilers and the 
Clerks and Freight Handlers’ Interna- 
tional Unions, attended the fourth bien- 
nial convention of Division No. 4 of the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, which 
was held at Winnipeg on March 27 to 
April 1, 1922, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. R..J. Tallon, president of the Divi- 
sion. Several of the affiliated organiz- 
ations, such as the Machinists, Boiler- 
makers, and Carmen held conventions 
prior to or during the large convention. 


The financial report of the secretary 
for the period from October 1, 1920 to 
March 1, 1922 showed cash on hand at 
the beginning of the period amounting 
to $18,890, and on March 1 amounting 
to $26,807. For the year ending Decem- 


ber 31, 1921, the total receipts amounted 
to $26,602 and the expenditures to 
$17,199. The schedule committee, it was 
reported, had successfully conducted 
schedule negotiations with the Railway 
Association of Canada for all of the 
shopmen employed upon the Canadian 
railways. 


The convention decided to allow each 
of the affiliated crafts’ unions to assign 
up to three members on the schedule 
committee, in place of one as formerly, 
the cost of one member to be borne by 
the Division and of the additional mem- 
bers by each craft. The constitution was 
also changed to allow a reduction in the 
per capita tax from ten cents per mem- 
ber per month, to five cents. It was de- 
cided to move the headquarters of the 
Division from Winnipeg to Montreal so 
as to have the headquarters located 
where the Railway Association of Can- 
ada had its headquarters. The conven- 
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tion was opposed to a proposal of the 
Railway Association to alter the agree- 
ment to provide straight time for Sun- 
days and holidays, in place of time and 
one-half as at present for men who are 
assigned to work seven days per week. 
The convention proposed many changes 
in the existing agreement, the principal 
being for the forty-hour week in all 
main shops. It was also decided to ask 
for an equivalent increase over the ex- 
isting wage rates, as asked for by shop- 
men in the United States. A resolution 
was adopted condemning the alleged po- 
licy of the Dominion government in con- 
tracting for the repair of freight cars 
by private plants paying a lower scale 
of wages than that obtaining on the rail- 
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roads, and while the Canadian National 
Railways’ shops were working short time 


and with depleted staffs. It was decided 
that steps should be taken to ensure that 
a representative of the employees be 
placed upon the board of management 
of the Canadian National. Railways. 
Another resolution was adopted asking 
the federal government to carry on the 
work of industrial scientific research, 
and that a suitable appropriation be 
voted for the successful age tes on of 
the work. | 


The election of officers resulted in the 
return of the former officers with R. J. 
Tallon as president, Frank McKenna as 
vice-president, and Charles Dickie as 
secretary-treasurer. 


CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA 


ee twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, the report of which has re- 
cently been received, was held at Chi- 
cago, Ill., from January 9 to 24. About 
twenty-five delegates were present. The 
president Mr. Andrew Furuseth occu- 
pied the chair. 


The Secretary-Treasurer reported a 
decrease in membership from 115,000 in 
1920 to 50,000 in 1921, the decline being 
attributed to the world-wide industrial 
depression which prevented a large per- 
centage of their members from earning 
a livelihood at their regular calling. The 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, The Sailors, 
Firemen and Cooks’ Union of Canada, 
an affiliated organization, declined in 
numbers from 1,200 in 1920 to 700 in 
1921. The receipts for 1921 amounted 
to $45,506 and the disbursements to 
$69,331. On January 9, 1922, the cash 
on hand was $13,241. He commended 
the work of the People’s Legislative Ser- 
vice Bureau for information supplied in 
connection with a lockout of seamen 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific districts, 
which had enabled the Union to have 
introduced in the United States Senate 


a resolution calling for an investigation 
of the lockout. This Bureau, he stated, 
was organized by ‘‘friends of labour in 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives and other public-spirited citizens’’ 
for the purpose of ‘gathering evidence 
concerning investments, earnings,  divi- 
dends and surplus of companies or cor- 
porations seeking legislation to crush or- 
ganized labour, thereby reducing 
wages.’’ The report dealt also with 
wages in the Great Lakes district and 
pointed out that the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed by the 
Canadian Department of Labour in 
May, 1921, had in its report recommend- 
ed a $99 rate for wheelmen on Canadian 
vessels, and that the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation had cut the American rate to 
$85, while in 1920 the rate for American 
wheelsmen was $20 more than the 
Canadian rate. 


A new constitution was adopted which ~ 
included among its provisions the elec- | 
tion at the annual meeting of a legisla- 
tive committee of five, whose duty it 
shall be to watch legislation in the 
United States Congress and in foreign 
countries for the purpose of guarding 
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the interests of seamen. A committee in 
accordance with this provision was elect- 
ed. <A resolution to withdraw from the 
American Federation of Labour was not 
concurred in, and it was decided not to 
attend a conference for the establish- 
ment of a Marine Transport Department 
in the Federation, as proposed in a re- 
solution submitted to the American Fe- 
deration of Labour at its Denver cen- 
vention. In response to a request from 
the Canadian seamen’s union for finan- 
cial assistance, a resolution was adopted 
to pay out of the international funds to 
the Canadian union an amount not ex- 
ceeding $100. The convention decided 
that the international union should con- 
tinue its efforts to promote through the 
various national unions of seamen, in all 
eountries, the passing of laws similar to 
the American Seamen’s Act, by every 
maritime nation. It was opposed to the 
new manning scale recently issued by 
the United States Shipping Board, de- 
claring that it was contrary to the law 
and that it arbitrarily reduced the num- 
ber of men to be carried in each de- 
partment of the crew according to the 
size of the respective vessels and with- 
out any consideration of other condi- 
tions and circumstances that had been 
factors in determining a vessel’s mini- 
mum scale. The former method of hav- 
ing the scale determined by local inspec- 
tors of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
was stated to be in accordance with the 
law and had in no instance provided for 
more men than were ‘‘necessary for the 
safe navigation of the vessel.’’ A reso- 
lution was adopted protesting against 
making safety a secondary issue to a po- 
licy of economy. Among other resolu- 
tions adopted were the following: that 
no funds of any district or local union 
entering upon a strike without comply- 
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ing with the constitutional provisions or 
without the consent of the district com- 
mittee and the executive board shall be 
used to pay any strike benefits, payments 
to pickets, or payments to officers of 
such districts or local unions as wages; 
that they oppose any ship subsidy on the 
ground of its proven ineffectiveness in 
promoting a merchant marine and in 
building sea power, and favour any just 
mail subsidy on the grounds that such 
is not a subsidy but payment for work 
performed. A resolution asking that the 
union be instructed to work for the fran- 
chise of the seamen, permitting them «to 
vote without registration, was thought 
to interfere with state rights, and it was 
recommended thah the matter be refer- 
red to the different districts to the end 
that the proper bills be drafted and in- 
troduced in the different state legisla- 
tures. With reference to compensation 
for seamen, the recommendation of the 
Committee on Legislation was adopted to 
the effect that in any compensation bill 
that may be drafted, the term ‘‘seamen’’ 
should include fishermen; the term 
‘“vessel’’ should cover fishing vessels; 
‘‘wages or earnings’’ should include the 
earnings of fishermen working on shares; 
all present rights of seamen should be 
safe-guarded, including rights to pay- 
ment of wages and other earnings, care 
and cure, and the right to bring suit in 
the courts for damages in lieu of com- 
pensation. ' 


Mr. Andrew Furuseth was re-elected 
president, and Mr. T. A. Hanson, 355 N. 
Clark street, Chicago, Ill, secretary- 
treasurer. The number of vice-presi- 
dents was reduced from eleven to seven. 


The next convention will meet in New 
York city on January 8, 1923. 
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AGENDA OF FOURTH INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


HE Fourth Session of the General 

Conference of the International La- 
bour Organization (League of Nations) 
. will open at Geneva on October 18, 
1922. The agenda as settled by the 
Governing Body is as follows: 


1.—Revision of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace: 


(a) With a view to the reform of the con- 
stitution of the Governing Body [of the Inter- 
national Labour Office.] 


(b) With a view to the modification as re- 
gards the periodicity of the Sessions of the 
Conference. 


2.—Communication to the International La- 
bour Offiee of statistical and other inform- 


_. ation regarding emigration and immigration, 


and the repatriation and transport of emi- 
grants. ; 


In communicating this agenda to the 
governments that are members of the 
International Labour Organization, M. 
Albert Thomas, the Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office explained the 
circumstances under which it was adopt- 
ed by the Governing Body. It was de- 
cided to include item 2, regarding emi- 
gration in order to give effect to a reso- 
lution adopted by the International 
Emigration Commission last August and 
_ laid before the conference at its last ses- 
| sion. It was considered inadvisable to 
attempt to deal, without further prepar- 
ation, with all the complex and delicate 
questions on which resolutions were 


adopted by that Commission, but the - 


Governing Body was of opinion that the 
question of the communication by the 
Governments of statistical and other in- 
formation relating to emigration might 
be usefully considered by the Conference 
as a preliminary to the consideration at 
a later date of other emigration pro- 
blems. 


With regard to item (1) respecting 
the revision of PartXIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, it was recalled by the 
Director that. paragraph (a) of this 


item, respecting reform of the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body, was in- 
cluded in the agenda of the Third Ses- 
sion of the Conference, and it was re- 
included in the agenda of the Fourth 
Session in conformity with the desire ex- 
pressed by the Conference. 


With regard to paragraph (b) of this 
item, respecting the periodicity of the 
Sessions of the Conference, the Director 
suggested that without any amendment 
of Part XIII of the Treaty, it might be 
possible to find a solution of the difficul- 
ties which led to the suggestion that ses- 
sions of the Conference should be held 
at longer intervals. The general opinion 
of the Governing Body was that it was 
desirable not to overload the agenda of 
the sessions of the Conference, but that 
an adequate interval should be allowed 
to members of the International Labour 
Organization for dealing with previous 
decisions of the Conference. It was also 
suggested that the sessions of the Con- 
ference might be divided into two classes 
alternating from year to year, one in 
which draft conventions and recom- 
mendations might be adopted, and the 
other in which note would be taken only 
of results already obtained and difficul- 
ties encountered in the application of 
its decisions and any general questions 
regarding the working of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization would be 
settled. It was with this suggestion in 
mind that this agenda contains one item 
only with regard to which the conference 
may adopt a draft convention or re- 
commendation. 


In addition to the above items the 
conference will deal with the following 
questions affecting the general working 
and activity of the International Labour 
Organization, namely (a) the revision of 
the Standing Orders; (b) the election of 
the Governing Body; (c) the report on 
the unemployment crisis and on the dis- 
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tribution of raw materials which the In- 
ternational Labour Office has been re- 


quested’ to prepare;. (d) a proposal to — 


insert in the general articles of future 
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draft conventions provisions which 
would render possible their amendment 
as regards details of application; and 
(e) the General Report of the Director. 





LEGAL DECISION RESPECTING ENFORCEMENT OF RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION UNDER INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


AL important legal decision was re- 
£& cently delivered by Mr. Justice 
Orde in the High Court of Ontario de- 
fining the conditions under which a re- 
commendation of a Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, may be made a 
rule of Court and enforceable as such, 
in accordance with Section 62 of the 
Act. The case arose on the application 
of an order made by Local Division 846 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America with reference to the Nia- 
gara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Company. The circumstances lead- 
ing up to this application were as fol- 
lows: 


On November 1, 1920, the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway Com- 
pany entered into an agreement with 
certain of its employees, members of 
Local No. 846 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. The agreement 
was to be binding until October 31, 1921, 
and thereafter, subject however, to revi- 
sion after September 30, 1921, on thirty 
days’ notice from either party. By 
Clause 1 of the agreement the company 
agreed to treat with the properly ac- 
eredited officers and committees of the 
employees on all grievances and disputes 
that might arise between the company 
and employees ‘‘and failing to reach an 
agreement these shall be settled by arbi- 
tration under the Industrial Disputes 
Act.” 


Subsequently certain differences arose 
between the company and its employees 
and in accordance with the agreement 
the matters in dispute were referred to 


a Board of Conciliation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907. The majority of the board in its 
report made certain recommendations 
concerning the questions at issue which 
had to do with an application for re- 
instatement of three discharged em- 
ployees, payment for lost time from sus- 
pension of two employees, payment for 
back time for one man, and for seniority 
affecting another man. (The majority 
and minority reports of the Board were 
printed in the September, 1921, issue of 
the LABouR GAZETTE). 


As the company did not carry out 
these recommendations the men made ap- 
plication to the High Court of Ontario 
for an order declaring that the award of 
the Board of Conciliation was binding 
upon the parties and for such other 
order as might seem just. The applica- 
tion was based on Section 62 of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, which reads ‘‘ Hither party to a 
dispute which may be referred under 
this Act to a board may agree in writing, 
at any time before or after the board’ has 
made its report and recommendation, to 
be bound by the recommendation of the 
board in the same manner as parties are 
bound upon an award made pursuant to 
a reference to arbitration on the order 
of a court of record; every agreement 
so to be bound made by one party shall 
be forwarded to the Registrar, who shall 
communicate it to the other party, and 
if the other party agrees in like manner 
to be bound by the recommendation of 
the board, then the recommendation 
shall be made a rule of court on the ap- 
pleation of either party and shall be en- 
forceable in like manner.’’ Section 64 
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of the Act provides that no Court 
‘‘shall have power or jurisdiction to re- 
cognize or enforce or to receive in evi- 
dence any report of a board....... as 
against any person or for any purpose 
except in the case of the prosecution of 
such person for perjury.’’ The appli- 
cants, however, claimed that clause 1 of 
the agreement, providing for the settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration under 
the Act, brought the report of the Board 
within the provisions of Section 62 and 
entitled them to enforce the recommen- 
dations of the Board. 


It was held by the Court that a mere 
agreement to submit matters in dispute 
to a Board under this Act was not in 
itself sufficient to bring into play the 
provisions of Section 62: otherwise all 
submissions to a board would be enforce- 
able, and Section 64 would be nugatory. 
Section 62 must necessarily refer to some 
definite agreement that the reeommend- 
ations of the Board shall be binding in 
the same manner as an award made pur- 
suant to a reference to arbitration on 
the order of a court of record. The word 
‘‘arbitration,’’ as used in the agreement, 
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referred merely to the submission of the 
matters in dispute to investigation by a 
board under the Act. To hold that the 
use of this one word was deliberately in- 
tended to bring into operation all the 
provisions of Section 62 was to assume 
something practically inconceivable. No 
one deliberately intending that Section 
62 should be made applicable could have 
failed to provide specifically for it. If 
the parties did not intend, by use of the 
word “‘arbitration’’ to bring Section 62 
into operation it should not be given any 
such sweeping effect because of any 
technical meaning the word might have. 


Other difficulties in the way of the 
applicants were mentioned. How certain 


of the recommendations could be ‘‘en- 


forced’’ by a judgment of a court at all 
might be open to serious question and 
some question might be raised as to the 
locus standt of the particular applicants 
who sought to enforce the report on be- 
half of others who were not themselves 
before the Court. It was therefore de- 
clared that the motion should be dis- 
missed and with costs if demanded. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Phe Journal of Political Economy for 
April, 1922, contains an exhaustive 
article on the Minimum Wage in Can- 
ada, prepared by Mrs. Kathleen Derry, 
of London, Ont., and Mr..Paul H. Dou- 


article has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form and the Department has obtained 
a limited number of copies which are 
available for distribution. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mrs. Derry, who is an 
authority on Canadian labour ques- 
tions, was a member of the Canadian 
delegation at the International Labour 
Conference held at Washington in 1919, 
and also a delegate to the International 
Congress of Working Women held at 
Washington in the same year. 


~The authors preface their study by a 
brief inquiry into the reasons of the 


_ States. 
| the support given to the movement by 


i ; j organized labour in this country while 
glas, of the University of Chicago. The | 


) rapid spread of minimum wage laws in 


Canada as compared with the United 
Among these reasons they note 


American labour officials were either 
hostile or apathetic. In the United 

tates, moreover, such legislation is said 
to be hampered to some extent by the 
rigidity of. the constitution and by the 
ereater centralization of industrial 
power. The minimum wage is now firm- 
ly established in five Canadian pro- 
vinees, namely Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan, and is likely to be put into effect . 
before long in Nova Scotia and Quebec. 
The legislatures of these latter provinces 
have already enacted minimum wage 
laws. 
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The special characteristics of Cana- 
dian minimum wage legislation are 
found by the authors to be contained in, 
the following points: (1) The minimum 
scales are fixed with reference to the ne- 
eessary cost of living rather than to the 
capacity of the industry to pay; (2) 
Minimum wages are confined to female 
workers and minors, the only exceptions 
to this rule being the minimum wage 
provisions of the Alberta Factories Act, 
now abrogated, and the special provi- 
sions of minimum wages for coal miners 
under an amendment to the British Co- 
lumbia Coal Mines Regulation Act; (3) 
While some Canadian laws make no pro- 
vision for minimum hours, experience 
shows that it is impossible permanently 
to consider wages apart from hours; (4) 
Advisory boards or conferences play a 
less important part in Canada than in 
the United States; (5) Provision is com- 
monly made under Canadian laws for 
variations of scale in relation not only 
to particular industries, but to particu- 
lar localities; (6) A growing tendency 
is noticeable, especially in the west to- 
wards a common level in the wages 
scales fixed by different provinces; (7) 
Experience shows that the minimum 
wage, as fixed by law, has not so far 
shown any tendency to become the maxi- 
mum wage of the class of workers con- 
cerned, but the wages of the lower paid 
workers have shown some advance. 
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The pamphlet concludes with the re- 
commendation that the powers of the 
boards in Ontario and Quebec be ex- 
tended to include hours of work as well 
as wages, and that further efforts should 
be made in all provinces to force em- 
ployers to stabilize production and em- 
ployment, suggesting a penalty differen- 
tial wage for short time as an effective 
check on employers who show a bad re- 
cord in regard to unemployed workers. 
‘Manitoba and British Columbia,’’ the 
authors state, ‘‘have at least pointed the 
way along which future progress should 
proceed.”’ 


In explanation, the authors note that 
while the early attempts of British Co- 
lumbia to enforce weekly minimums, 
rather than hourly rates, was checked 
by legal opinion, Manitoba has, in the 
main, carried out such a system and has 
thus fully protected the employee from 
the losses incident to irregular employ- 
ment during the week. British Colum- 
hia has, in its regulation of amusement 
places, provided higher hourly rates for 
those employed less than thirty-six hours 
a week than for those employed more. 


The pamphlet contains some interest- 
ing tables showing at a glance the prin- 
cipal provisions of the various provin- 
cial. laws, and an analysis of the regula- 
tions issued up to the early months of 
the current year. 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA 


HE second session of the sixteenth 

legislature of Manitoba opened on 
January 12 and continued until April 
6, 1922. Some measures of labour inter- 
est were enacted. In March the Commit- 
tee of Supply of the Legislature, cut 
down the yearly appropriation for the 
Manitoba Joint Council of Industry to 
one dollar, but later in the session, on the 
representation of the Government that 
the Council had done and would conti- 
nue doing good work in preserving in- 
dustrial peace in the Province, this ap- 
propriation was restored, less a reduc- 


tion of $1000 in the salary of the chair- 
man. 


Several measures were enacted to re- 
lieve the condition of distress prevailing 
in certain agricultural districts and in 
the cities and towns of the Province. 
Municipal Councils were given powers 
to borrow limited amounts of money for 
seed grain and fodder purposes. Another. | 
act enabled Councils to authorize their 
officials, when receiving during 1922 
any sums in payment of taxes for pre- 
vious years, to remit the penalty incur- 
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red under the Assessment Act by per- 
sons in arrears. Special facilities were 
~ created for the relief of returned sol- 
diers, their dependents, widows or or- 
phan children, of the burden of unpaid 
taxes, the municipality being empowered, 
on proof of the good faith of the appli- 
eants, to exempt such persons from taxes, 
or to cancel the arrears of taxes pre- 
viously due, up to a maximum amount 
of $75. Soldiers in receipt of mi- 
litary pensions, however, are only 
entitled to receive exemption of a 
proportion of this amount equal to 
the ratio of their disability to total 
disability. If a municipal council 
should be in doubt regarding the merits 
of an applicant the matter may be re- 
ferred to a county court judge for deci- 
sion. An amendment to the Distress Act 
exempted from seizure under a land- 


lord’s warrant of distress a number of. 


essential articles, including bedding, ap- 
parel, stove or other domestic imple- 
ments, provisions for 30 days, tools and 
other necessaries up to the value of $300. 
Another measure for the benefit of war 
veterans was an act enabling a munici- 
pal council holding any mouey borrow- 
ed from the Province under the Housing 
Act to make advances at any time to any 
totally disabled veteran, his wife, or 
_ widow, for the purpose of erecting a 
home, up to the full value of the land 
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and building. The Winnipeg Charter 
of 1918 was amended to enable the city 
to issue housing loans to residents, and 
as a security to take out mortgages on 
the land on which houses are erected. 


The Welfare of Children Act co-ordin- 
ated existing welfare organizations in 
order to avoid overlapping in their 
spheres of work. The act of 1915, estab- 
lishing a Provincial Bureau of Labour 
as a branch of the Department of Public 
Works, was amended so as to permit the 
Bureau to be attached ‘‘to such other 
department as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may determine.”’ 


An act was passed ratifying the two 
agreements entered into at Ottawa, on 
November 12, 1920, and on September 7, 
1921, respectively, between the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion and the Govern- 
ments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
advancing money for the purposes of the 
Lignite Utilization Board. Under the 
earlier of these agreements the Dominion 
Government agreed to contribute $140,- 
000 and the two Provincial Govern- 
ments $70,000 each for the balance of 
the development expenses and capital 
cost of the organization. The second 
agreement provided for a further ad- 
vance by the Dominion of $140,000, and 
by the two Provinces of $35,000 each. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


PD URING the fiscal year ended March 

31, 1922, the Dominion Government 
expended $710,276 for the purpose of 
assisting the provinces to develop their 
programmes of vocational education. 
This represents an increase of 22.5 per 
cent over the expenditures for the pre- 
vious year, but fails to indicate the 
erowth of the work throughout the 
Dominion. 


Under the provisions of the Technical 
Education Act, grants are paid by the 
Dominion Government to the provinces 
fot the purpose of promoting vocational 
education of secondary grade, that is, 
2 


training which fits for useful employ- 
ment in the trades, commercial occupa- 
tions and homemaking. Under this Act 
the Dominion Government, through the 
Department of Labour, undertakes to 
bear a half share of expenditures en- 
tailed by the provincial governments, on 
work which comes within the provisions 
of annual agreements between the Minis- 
ter of Labour and the Premier or Minis- 
ter of Education for each province. Not 
all of the provincial expenditures are 
taken into account when paying grants, 
and no account is taken of the addition- 
al expenditures made by the local com- 
munities in which the work is carried on. 
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No grants are paid for agricultural edu- 
cation, assistance for such purposes 
being received from the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the terms of 
the Agricultural Instruction Act, which 
provides $1,100,000 per year to be allo- 
eated to and spent by the provinces in 
developing educational work of value to 
farmers. The amounts mentioned here 
are exclusive of money expended on 
agricultural work. 


In Prince Edward Island the federal 
erants received during the year amount- 
ed to $7,141, or nearly three times the 
amount for the previous year. These 
grants constituted one-third of the pro- 
vineial expenditures in connection with 
the Charlottetown Agricultural and 
Technical High School which has been 
in operation since December, 1920. The 
rapid growth of this school augurs well 
for the future of vocational education in 
the province. 


Nova Scotia received grants amount- 
ing to $32,558, representing an increase 
of 35 per cent over the previous year. 
The work in this province has been es- 
tablished for a number of years, but due 
to the assistance received from the fede- 
ral government it has made rapid pro- 
sress during the past two years. The 
outstanding development during the 
past year was the organization of a Pro- 
vincial Department of Correspondence 
Instruction, connected with the office of 
the Director of Technical Education. 
During the first two months of operation 
over 100 students were enrolled from 
different parts of the province, and many 
requests for enrolment were received 
from people in other provinces. Various 
courses in general education, homemak- 
ing, commercial subjects and industrial 
work have been prepared and are dis- 
tributed from Halifax. New courses are 
being developed to meet the special re- 
quirements of the students, and this de- 
partment is sure to grow at an increas- 
ing rate until it covers the whole pro- 
vince with a variety of courses suited 
to the needs of all classes of students 
who cannot attend the established 
schools or for whom no such classes have 
been provided. 
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Progress in New Brunswick has been 
somewhat retarded owing to local diffi- 
culties in one or two localities, but the 
policy of basing developments on the in- 
formation disclosed by comprehensive 
surveys of local conditions and needs has 
been adopted and the future of the work 
is assured. Despite these temporary 
setbacks, the federal grants for the year, 
amounting to $22,160, were more than 
twice those of the previous year. The 
new composite school being constructed 
at EKdmundston at a cost of $175,000 is 
the first of its type in the province, but 
it is expected that others will be built 
in the near future. This school will ac- 
commodate both elementary and second- 
ary grades in academic and vocational 
work and provide manual training for . 
boys and domestic science for girls who 
do not take the regular vocational work. 


The province of Quebec has carried on 
without a director of Technical Educa- 
tion during the year but the work has 
continued to grow. The new boys’ 
technical school in Hull is nearing com- 
pletion and should be occupied this com- 
ing fall. Expenditures from the federal 
gerant amounted to $114,651, being ap- 
proximately the same as for the previous 
year. 


In Ontario the work has continued to 
grow at a very rapid rate despite the 
fact that for the past two years the pro- 
vince has spent more than sufficient to 
use up the whole of the money available 
under the provisions of the federal 
Technical Education Act. The money 
paid to the province during the past 
year amounted to $378,174 but the total 
provincial expenditures which might 
have been shared by the federal govern- 
ment on an equal basis amounted to over 
$800,000, an increase of 27 per cent over 
the previous year. In Ontario all new 
developments are based on surveys made 
by provincial experts, showing the exact 
educational needs of the locality. A new 
technical school has been built at Sault 
Ste. Marie. A composite high school, 
costing approximately $700,000, which 
will accommodate both academie and vo- 
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cational work, is nearing completion at 
Sarnia. A. technical school to cost ap- 
proximately $800,000 is being built in 
Windsor. A new branch school to cost 
about $500,000 is to be built in Toronto. 
An extensive addition to the Hamilton 
Technical and Art School is in course of 
construction. Plans are under way for 
new buildings and additions in several 
other centres, and the students desiring 
to enroll are still greatly in excess of the 
available accommodation in many places. 

Manitoba being essentially an agricul- 
tural province has not yet developed an 
extensive programme of vocational edu- 
cation, but manual training, domestic 
science and prevocational work are being 
developed in connection with the estab- 
lished school systems, and the work is 
rapidly spreading throughout the pro- 
vinee. The growth during the year is 
indicated by the increase of 180 per cent 
in grants received from the federal gov- 
ernment which amounted to $21,174. 

Conditions in Saskatchewan are simi- 
lar to those of Manitoba, but the province 
has not yet appointed a director to or- 
ganize and supervise the work. Legis- 
lation has been enacted making provision 
for the development of vocational work, 
and a gocd start in commercial work 
has been made in five centres. Grants 
from the federal government last year 
amounted to $13,665, an increase of ap- 
proximately 800 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

The work in Alberta is further ad- 
vaneed than in the other prairie pro- 
vinees, and for the past two years all 
available money from the federal grants 
has been used up. Last year these 
erants amounted to $82,606, but the pro- 
vincial government expended a total of 
$761,891, which does not include ex- 
penditures during the period January 
to March, 1922, amounting to $112,690. 
The greater part of these expenditures 
was in connection with the new Institute 
of Technology which is nearing comple- 
tion in Calgary. This provincial insti- 
tution will be the distributing centre for 
vocational education throughout the 
province. Correspondence courses and 
short term intensive courses are the spe- 
cial features being developed to meet the 
needs of the seattered population. This 
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work has been conducted in temporary 
quarters formerly occupied by the De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, and has already spread over the 
greater part of the province. 

The growth of the work in British Co- 
lumbia is indicated by the increase of 
27 per cent in federal grants, which 
grants amounted to $37,944. 

The new schools opened the previous 
year in Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster have grown rapidly,and the 
correspondence work and evening class 
work throughout the province has been 
steadily inereasing. Special attention 
has been paid to the development of 
commercial work, although a_ good 
foundation is being Jaid for industrial 
training, the immediate need for which 
is principally in the lumbering, fishing 
and mining industries. 

There has been a very marked devel- 
opment in evening class-work in every 
province and considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in securing competent 
teachers to undertake this work. There 
are not sufficient trained teachers to 
properly staff the existing day schools, 
and the work is suffering from lack of 
adequate training facilities for teachers. 
Efforts to establish a central training 
institution for Canada have been unsuc- 
cessful and the provinces have not yet 
organized permanent schools for train- 
ing teachers specially for this work. 
Summer schools are being conducted in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia, but these do not pro- 
vide sufficient instruction for those 
teachers now employed in the schools 
and make no provision for those who 
wish to take up the work. Despite this 
creat handicap, however, the work is 
being developed along sound practical 
lines and the federal assistance rendered 
the provinces has made it possible to pro- 
vide useful training for many who for 
various reasons are unable to secure 
university education or who have failed 
to obtain sufficient general education to 
fit themselves for promotion in their 
chosen work. The demand for this type 
of education far exceeds the supply, and 
much remains to be done both in im- 
provement and extension before the de- 
mand can be satisfied. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Leather Boot and Shoe Indus- 


try, 1920; (b) Flour Milling Industry, 1920; 


(c) Baking Industry, 1920; 


(d) Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry, 1920. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued preliminary re- 
ports for the calendar year 1920 on the 
leather, boot and shoe industry; the 
flour milling industry; the baking in- 
dustry, and the hosiery and knit goods 


industry. Previous reports in this series 
relating to other industries have been 
outlined in the April issue of the La-— 
BOUR GAZETTE and in various other is- 
sues. 


The Leather Boot and Shoe Industry during 1920 


A report on the leather boot and 
shoe industry of Canada for 1920 issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of statistics 
contains statistics of 173 factories, of 
which 93 were in Quebec, 66 in Ontario, 


5 each in British Columbia and New 
Brunswick, and 4 in Nova Scotia. 


The following table gives the principal 
statistics for Canada and the provinces: 


































































































Tywinces Fac- Ew- Salaries | Cost of | Value of 
Sate tories | Cape | Dloyees | and wages | materials products 
No. No. $ $ $ 
NOV Av Cote r wry ce tree eta wen aeenvay Sm A 4 1,244,938 200 149,913 525,161 818,517 
ING We VBISUIIS WHC! 28S Wea ee rig PE IeD eis tee tae HP Rand iia 5 1,402,498 496 493,844 1,787,687 2,774,475 
MUEDEE EA SL Ae Ryn tee ie mai ge ail YAnauneae 93 20,547,595 7, (30 8,701,278 25,952,470 42,816,953 
Onbeeie hs a ROL Le 2! MT Oy have Toy 66 10,806,200 4,664 4,689,647 11,567,513 19,739,326 
BTIcish yColummp ia swe on Wea a eeu oy Be 5 845,795 1385 170,588 458,814 667,903 
GNINVATD) Aur terre egeh dae cee te le Miah Meee 173 34,347,026 13,230 14,205,270 40,291,595 66,817,174 
Comparative statistics for the years Theta 1920 1919 
1919 and 1920 are given 1n the accom- ane TEPOLbin caer setae ay, 4 161 
; A apitaly) investedsy ..gckrcaracescl 34,347,026 38,680,581 
panying table . Salaried employees— 
Malena Veith soeee eek See No 1,176 1,437 
Heh S)6 6723) CMP Uae roy aN No 415 394 
Salaries: tpaideyn ose ek tae $) 3,194,620 2,927,037 
P b Wage earners— 
The number of employees in 1920 with Delon ict eevee (ats: No 7,188 8,318 
PEMMAIE! (4!0)03 s - se tilde de as «oleh No. 4,451 5,192 
their salaries and wages is yee in the Waseaipaiti! wars. $| 11,010,650 | 10,323,707 
Cost of materials.............. $| 40,291,595 | 40,523,696 
following tables: Value of products.............. $| 66,817,174 | 63,319,128 
Employees on salaries Employees on wages 
Provinces 
Male | Female | Salaries Male Female Wages 
No. No. $ ; No. No. 
ING V8): COGS ik ue Gee obs Re RIN We secant 22 1 88,800 127 50 111,113 
New: ‘Brutswiek. 00610... GLO ea 44 19 121,331 311 122 372,513 
OG STO 1: Y SHIR AMEND HE APSR Sg tl al aM Ela Maa abe! LY Ce 648 185, 1,861,077 4,242 2,660 6,840,203 
NOR TO ee eat cak pele cs moe Bale ORE Csi eC EN ee 459 207 1,166,027 2,407 1,591 3,523,620 
British, Caan DR 54 defes es ioe Ao hs 0 o-s ued 3 3 7,385 101 163,203 
OA AIAY LS (Rum Foy ey eee 1,176 415 3,194,620 7,188 4,451 11,010,650 
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8 ‘ ~~ day was 9, and the average number of 
Number of 2 
Poe ddiacle hours per week was 51.1. 
Classes of employment |_- and wages A classification of the average num- 
Male |Female ber of wage earners on the pay-rolls of 
the companies ing i 
Superintendents and man- : Pp e Reyer ine according to 
Breen us Siem haa 451 34 | $158,140 their weekly wages is given below: 
Clerks “by pists, = ebe.3 3.5.3 725 381 1,609,480 —— 
Wage earners, average No.| 7,129 3,916 10,889,233 { 
Outside piece-workers....... 59 535 121,417 Over 16 years |Under 16 years| Total 
Total 8,364 | 4,866 | $14,205,270 eb aera COL haatiwl ppibese 
TCM Binns We Ns iy 2 ,866 | $14,205,2 ly we 
4 $ Be Meta | Male |Female| Male | Female te rts 
Under $5 per | 
The average number of days worked week catia: 154 | 2 36 AT 498 
i _ $5 but under 0! 84 151 1,945 
per factory during 1920 was 244.1. The $10 but under $15 1,133 | 1,2 33 36 | 2,425 
i $15 but under $20, 1,162 6 7 a) 1,788 
average number of days worked on part $20 but under $24) 1,018 | 2 9 2) 1,244 
‘ $24 but under $28} 1,003 L Shan ble al Oh wali 1,066 
time was 30, and the average number of Bs but, under $80] 209 Wahl alae Ae 301 
r 30 and over....| 1,316 ab. A Nea eeales 1,329 
days a factory was idle was 29.9. The | ae Penn 
Motels) wcities 6,700 | 3,4 173 | 241 | 10,596 


average number of hours worked per 

















The Flour Milling Industry during 1920 


The report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the flour milling in- 
dustry of Canada during 1920 covers 
the operations of 1,832 individual 
plants, of which 617 were situated in 


Ontario and 457 in Quebec. The follow- 
ing table contains the principal statis- 
tics of the industry by provinces for the 
calendar year 1920: 


























No. of 
Provinces mills Em- Salaries Cost of Value of 
report- Capital ployees | and wages | Materials products © 
ing 
No. $ Hh ONTOe ii $ $ | $ 
INO Via USCODIR ID PORT pel Re Ett, 32 247,751 44 37,846 555,307 | 692,898 
‘Prince: Maward Slane elie ee ee 24 184,294 29 15,571 | 442,898 577,043 
INGOVRE ES TELS dO cece Weekes MU Pe alae oles amas 50 517,515 83 79,636 | 1,361,559 | 1,674,091 
QED CO ee ane cru lneernte rte ceareh ate eatieie nl nel stars io e\piroUsliara 457 12,416,837 1,074 1,315,360 29,114,147 84,090,774 
COTM O ee eee ee reyetiae tonddere sete chatralar ena sete ten ete 617 35,083,283 8,817 4,453,498 115,911,508 135,055,616 
AN Be a NE EGY Oise one RAIN sco aR ORO Bae Renn eS ih aie 44 7,252,366 724 903,793 23,834,742 | 27,235,314 
PPR KRAUCILAW IG ten eislepae ey eee ee ee ee ese tohadeh ars otter eu 45 4,394,904 620 807,800 14,962,761 17,053,491 
Pe OL At ee ee ee ciate s amea as aR teres: einem asi wee a 58 6,826,608 553 763,197 17,862,802 20,863,880 
STAC ISIN OO LUTA DTA Mac sasneet eee ome etal esl vcalatumane ats: aie iy 2,005,369 141 194,803 1,700,822 | 2,012,354 
CANTATA Reg Fe aE ETON | cack dee esete iets ie tatanetere alla 1,332 68,838,927 7,085 8,571,504 205,746,546 239,255,461 























Compared with 1919, the total num- 
-ber of persons engaged in the industry 
showed a decrease or 316, but salary and 
wage payments showed an increase for 
the year amounting to $488,234. 

The following table shows the number 
of employees of different classes, their 
sex and aggregate salaries and wages: 




















Number of 
Classes of employees . See rr at. Salaries 
Male |Pemale Deen gens Bt 
Superintendents and man- 

BREWS Cede Fav dass pe ae Sela 403 7 $1,255,842 
Clerks, typists, etc......... 822 304 1,462,322 
Wage earners, average No.| 5,373 176 5,853,340 

TOC AIS pete aes aes slants 6,598 487 $8,571,504 














The number of employees classified by 
sex according to their weekly wage earn- 
ings as at December 15, 1920, is shown 
below: 























Groups of Over 16 years |Under 16 years Total 
en Sea Male |Female| Male | Female Shisecs 
Under $5 per 

HP Weels, \. os ses es Sha acenear ene ake NRT Pee 4 
$5 but under $10 61 8 ao einei ne Wy 8 72 
$10 but under $15| 537 98 bahar tee, Ay. 642 
$15 but under $20) 1,112 OBaler . Bees IR Gre vel 1,140 
$20 but under $24; 916 EGA | tic Gree sos test teeenbie 932 
$24 but under $28) 1,775 | ee ey a 5,714 
$28 but under $30} 326 |......00feeeesee jer ee eres 326 
$80 and OVET....| S19 j.sseeeselereeecelereseees 819 
TNOURIBAG ales cle 5,549 154 TIE hea ie 5,714 
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The total days the 1,332 mills were in 
operation during the year was 261,278, 
an average of 196.15 days per mill. The 
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average hours worked per day were 
9.41 and the average hours per week 
were 96.22, 


The Baking Industry in Canada during 1920 


The report of the Dominion Bureau\of 
Statistics on the baking industry in 
Canada during 1920 is confined to es- 
tablishments producing bread and other 
baking products, but excluding biscuit 
and confectionery factories. The number 
of individual plants reporting during 


the year was 1,769, of which 737 were 
in Ontario, 599 in the province of Que- 
bee and 118 in British Columbia. 

The principal statistics of the indus- 
try for the year are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 



































: No. of ; Em- Salaries Cost of Value of 

ees plants Capital | ployees | and wages | materials | products 

PONE BERT IC Re lll mee mek Wal hens pr erat 41 $616,253 | ogo, $ 249,167 $ 909,524 $ 1,366,228 
Primes Mclwardy Tslarid se oeN Wee aye tna 6 7,000 11 6,850 87,321 68,385 
NSW y is FULTS WACK (1.0 selina rail Meg ee Nt Une 29 219,966 150 115,226 556,798 840,235 
DUCTS G yh a ieee ot: ee teks ca a aia icel Mes nee a 599 7,968,943 3,019 3,189,874 11,459,101 18,196,283 
OmGar owes oe ae Ah ae a ee le A ce 737 10,056,473 4,557 5,473,125 18,624,873 28,900,821 
UOT GOD Atanas, J PROM ARES Re ge a UIT Ge ce ag 67 1,557,438 613 794,283 1,541,728 3,972,503 
Sr otclten (ele waa Ws A.) ees TCR Hk Maer hhh LN lol aud 86 941,751 323 370,563 1,212,957 1,945,272 
ANOS RES MOM Se YR ae SA Os Dl &6 823,645 338 450,740 1,426,072 2,402,181 
LSRitiSin CO] a Mem me Meir ea een sy Cann Os 118 1,421,175. 657 872,628 2,470,761 4,118,725 
COINAGE EMR Te Ming ogee eM Rate foci pte os aT any 1,769 23,612,654 9,940 11,522,456 38,239,135 61,800,633 





As compared with 1919 there was an 
increase of $9,387,833 or about 17.91 
per cent in the value of the products, 
and an increase of $1,054,561 in the capi- 
tal invested. 


The following table shows the number 
of employees of different classes by sex 
and the amount paid in salaries and 
wages. 


























Number of 
Classes of employment Siar Salaries 
and wages 
Male |Female 
Sup.rintendents and man- $ 
OTH, yale Geter atin. ssepiiee ae ate 337 26 | 849,437 
Clerks, Wiypists: ele ue. 502 305 892,738 
Wage earners, average No.| 7,616 | 1,053 9,752,213 
Outside piece-werkers....... 80 Pal 28,065 
POWERS tecet vane) ab sie diet cvekten oye Cie 8,535 | 1,405 11,522,456 








The following table presents the num- 
ber of employees by sex classified ac- 
cording to their weekly earnings as on 
December 15: 


























Ceoupe a Over 16 years |Under 16 years Total 
ROCK AE Male | Female Male } Female |Dloyees 
Under $5 per 
TV OCK Willers va be 48 f 44 52 13 157 
$5 but under $10 290 290 68 ZI 669 
$10 but under $15 612 430 24 15 1,081 
$15 but under $20; 953 238 9 5 1,205 
$20 but under $24) 1,239 43 Ha ae en 2 1,884 
$24 but under $28) 1,712 13 NG 3 1,755 
$28 but under $30) 554 Se ei ae eucnor in 559 
$30 and over..... 2,239 22 Caiea seen on 2,268 
TOMS... dee 7,747 |. 1,085 | 189 | 5” | 9,078 

















Each plant was in operation on an 
average about 285 days on full time, 6 
or 7 days on part time, and on an aver- 
age of 21 days the plants were idle. 


The Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry in Canada during 1920. 


An advance report on the Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Industry in Canada for the 
year 1920 has been issued by the Domi- 
nion Bureau cf Statisties. The number 
of individual plants covered by the re- 
‘port was 127 as compared with 114 in 


1919. Of the 127 plants, 90 were in the 
province of Ontario, and 22 in the pro- 
vinee of Quebec. 


The principal statistics of the indus- 
try for the year are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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i No. of Em- Salari 
Pp i ; : Salaries Cost of Value of 
rovinces plants Capital | ployees | and wages | materials products 
| 

age ; INO $ No. $ $ $ 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia............ 4 3,153,092 760 556,089 1,448,859 3,005,586 
Quebec IR Ae one ARES St gr de TCT Ee RUN oe eR 22 6,461,391 2,216 1,699,569 5,509,011 9,110,506 
Ontario 6 Ge ATOM EE CBRE Bh oP COE ae PUNT Le a 90 30,441,449 10,724 7,768,009 24,050,872 39,917,878 
RSE SWEDRO OF: Uae Mba eH chs yas ese Oe Seen Linc keh ee Ae Ares 3 393,266 146 190,687 477,850 793,031 
Saskatchewan and PANICLE cite tree hoc iti ols 4 69,731 40 25,095 41,439 81,829 
British (Oohimbig,.) c6009.. By eee vebeoares ba 4 377,490 176 156,076 238,505 623,875 

CAINE AO Ach, YS dt Mah allie tebe ay C4 lah 127 40,896.419 | 14,062 | 10,395,525 31,761,536 | 53,582,705 





In comparison with the capital invest- 
ed in the industry in 1919, there was an 
increase of $500,679 in the item of land, 
building and fixtures; of $2,196,927 in 
machinery and tools; of $1,420,755 in 
materials and stocks on hand, and in 
cash trading and operating accounts of 
$2,628,465, the total capital showing an 
increase of $6,746,826. 


The following table shows the number 
of employees of different classes by sex 
and the amount paid in salaries and 
wages: 








Number of 


employees Salaries 


lasses of empioyees - 
s oy and wages 





Male | Female 





Superintendents and man-| 











AP Olas Wy ea ees Keres mop? 6 GES 296 18 $ 1,040,670 
Clerks, typists, ete......... 325 300 830,05 / 
Wage earners, average No.| 3,674 8,589 8,483,186 
Outside piece-workers....... 4 858 91,612 

TODAS sport sdeaeele tyes 4,302 | 9,760 $10,395,525 








The following table presents the num- 
ber of employees by sex classified ac- 
cording to their weekly earnings as on 
December 15: 





























2 : i oi 
ee | Over 16 years |Under 16 years Total 
weekly wages os 

x a Male |Female| Male | Female! ployees 

mae 

Underv py.) per | | 
WG Clie tieaed sR padeciinn 9 AOE 4 14 | 134 
$5 but under $10/ 150 | 1,506 | 69 248 1,973 
$10 but under $15 492, 3,819 fie! 155 4,539 
$15 but under $20 805 1,884 18 | 26 | WETS 
$20 but under $24 578 345 1 2 926 
$24 but under $28] 464 OOS UR eM ne ae 527 
$28 but under $30; 115 Ha em ae ate ere 129 
$30 and over.... 494 ROR Wha a eae [esses cee] 504 
Marais 0. JN, LB WOT! 7,748 165! 445! 11,465 








Each plant was in operation on an 
average about 274 days on full time, and 
11 days on part time with about 19 days 
of idleness. The average hours per day 
worked was 8.78. 


REPORTS OF SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 


HE third annual report of the Cana- 
dian Safety League and the eighth 
annual report of the Ontario Safety 
League are contained in a bulletin re- 


cently received by the Department. The 


Canadian league during the year 1921 
distributed many thousands of safety. 
bulletins throughout the various provin- 
ces, except Ontario and in the Yukon. 
It includes in its membership the cities 
of Calgary,-Edmonton, Granby, Halifax, 
Montreal, Quebec, Regina, Shawinigan 
Falls, St. Jerome, St. John, Sydney, 
Three Rivers, Vancouver, Winnipeg, the 
Ontario Safety League (although an 
older organization), the Manitoba Safe- 
ty League, established in 1920, and the 
Shawinigan Falls Safety League. The re- 


port commends the energetic work of the 
Shawinigan Falls Safety League, which, 
it states, might well serve as a model for 
similar local safety organizations and 
may lead to the formation of a Quebec 
Safety League. The work in Ontario is 
undertaken by the Ontario Safety Lea- 
eue. Safety literature was sent to the 
provincial cabinet, members of the legis- 
lature, Trades and Labour Councils, 
Canadian Clubs, Empire Clubs, Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, and others and 
also to mayors, school boards, magis- 
trates, police and fire chiefs, public 
libraries, and the board of trade. and 
Chambers of Commerce in various cities. 
Bulletins dealing with industrial hazards 
were issued each fortnight to hundreds 
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of industries throughout the province. 
A Safe Drivers’ Club was formed during 
the year and the safety patrol work of 
the Schools was extended to a number of 
additional schools. The report contains 
a leaflet describing the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation from drowning. 
Copies of the leaflet may be had on ap- 
plication to the Ontario Safety League 
at 189 Church Street, Toronto. 


Mr. J. F. H. Wyse holds the dual posi- 
tions of general manager of the Ontario 
league and organizer and engineer of 
the Canadian league. 


Joint Safety Convention 


‘“To prevent accidents is vastly better 
than to compensate them’’, was the mot- 
to of a joint safety convention held at 
Toronto on April 4 and 5, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Ontario Department of 
Labour, the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Ontario Safety Lea- 
gue, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, Electrical Employ- 
ers’ Association, Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association, and Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. 


Dr. P. E. Doolittle, vice-president of 
the Ontario Safety League, in opening 
the general discussion laid special em- 
phasis on the laws of immigration, sta- 
ting that it was easier to prevent acci- 
dents where English-speaking people 
were employed. Mr. 8. Price, chairman 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board stated that the Board was 
sending out 500 compensation cheques 
daily, that the daily benefits averaged 
$21,000 last year and totalled $6,189,- 
000, and during the seven years of ad- 
ministration $28,000,000 had been paid 
for benefits. Among 450,000 workmen 
employed in 1921 there were 45,191 ac- 
cidents, and the average compensation 
was $185. Less than one-third of these 
accidents had occurred from machinery, 
over 10,000 had resulted from the hand- 
ling of objects and materials, while falls 
had contributed to nearly 4,000. The 
serious consequences of infection were 
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pointed out; in packing-house cases, 25 
per cent of the injuries resulted in blood 
poisoning. The prevalence of accidents 
among new employees, Mr. Price said, 
had shown education to be a prime factor 
in reducing accidents, and he suggested 
that employers and foremen should be 
patient in instructing new employees 
and should see that they were familiar 
with their surroundings. The state of 
mind and attitude of the workers, fore- 
men and superintendents, he claimed, 
had a definite bearing on the accident 
hazards, and he emphasized the impor- 


tance of proper surroundings and physi- 


eal conditions, efficient organization 
and orderly arrangement of factories, 
and provision for first-aid treatment and 
appliances for resuscitation from shock. 
Miss Muriel Mackay, the chairman of 
the sub-committee on Industrial Nurs- 
ing of the public health section, Cana- 
dian National Association of Trained 
Nurses, said that five of the Canadian 
universities, including Toronto, provid- 
ed special courses for women Wishing to 
be industrial nurses. The industrial 
nurse dealt with conditions in the places 
of employment and visited the homes of 
the workers to promote better health in 
the home surroundings. Her duties re- 
quired co-operation with the executive 
management, the foremen on the works 
and with the workers themselves, Dr. 
Starr, professor of surgery at Toronto 
University, said that in industrial work 
the greatest number of injuries occur- 
red to the arms and legs, and the serious- 
ness of injury to tendon and bone was 
not sufficiently known to ordinary mem- 
bers of the profession. He advocated a 
post-graduate training for those spe- 
clalizing in industrial surgery, and sug- 
gested that manufacturers combine to 
provide scholarships for this purpose. A 
director of surgical research for the pro- 
vince in connection with the Compensa- 
tion Board would, he thought, act with 
advantage as counsel in cases which un- 
der present conditions were universally 
too long in econvalescing. Mr. J. R. 
Shaw, vice-president of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, thought that 
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increased compensation rates was the 
cause of increased accidents in 1919 and 


(1920. He was in favour of increasing 


compensation to 75 per cent, provided 


the workmen would contribute 20 per 


cent of the rates charged. He also 
thought that compensation should be ex- 
The 
insurance companies, he said, defined 
agricultural labour as an extra hasar- 
dous risk. Mr. William Varley, of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, thought 
the increase in accidents in 1919 and 
1020 was due to returned men being re- 
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established industrially. He pointed out 
the dangers of elevators in public build- 
ings, hotels and industrial plants. In 
the last 18 months, he said, these had 
been responsible for 12 deaths, 110 se- 
rious injuries and 125 persons slightly 
injured. In Philadelphia where an in- 
terlocking system was compulsory there 
had been no deaths reported. The Chief 
of the Toronto police force stated that of 
the 826 members of the Toronto police 
force, 820 had passed examinations qua- 
lfying them in first-aid for accident 
cases. 


MEETING OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF IMMIGRATION OF WOMEN 


HE Canadian Council of Immigra- 

tion of Women convened at Ottawa 
on March 22 to 24 under the presidency 
of Mrs. Agnes Dennis of Halifax. The 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, 
Nova Seotia were represented, and also 
fourteen national organizations, includ- 
ing the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


The Honourable Charles Stewart, 
Minister of the Interior outlined a plan 
which he stated was under consideration 
in the event of the federal government 
handing over the natural resources to 
the provinces, when immigration would 
become more of a provincial question. 
The plan entailed the appointing by each 
provincial government of two special 
immigration officers, one man and one 
woman, who would be ealled together at 
frequent periods in a Dominion Confer- 
ence. 


Reports from hostels showed much 
good work accomplished in caring for 
the women immigrants. In the West the 
time for domestic workers to stay at the 
hostels free of charge had been extended 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
The hostels also reported much follow up 
work among the girls passing through 
their hands. Halifax reported that two 
women were now in attendance at the 


British Columbia and ’ 


port upon arrival of boats to assist wo- 
men immigrants, and that a nursery had 
been organized in connection with the 
Red Cross for the care of children. 


Objections were raised to certain 
agencies or bodies bringing into the 
country as domestics girls unfitted and 
untrained for domestic work, about 70 
per cent of whom, it was stated, eventu- 
ally drift into the factories. Referring to 
the recommendation of the Internation- 
al Labour Conference at Geneva for the 
formation of a Women’s Department of 
Immigration, it was stated that Canada, 
Australia and Denmark had carried out 
this reeommendation. 


Among the resolutions adopted was 
one dealing with the future of the Coun- 
cil in which it was pointed out that a 
system of hostels had been established, 
that a Women’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration has been inaugur- 
ated and was in active operation, that 
the work at the ports has been uniform- 
ly and thoroughly developed, and 
“whereas the system of follow-up work 
in connection with the hostels has been 
decentralized and taken over by the pro- 
vincial agencies; and, whereas the 
Minister has declared his intention of 
asking the provincial government to ap- 
point men and women to consult con- 
cerning immigration with the federal 
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authorities; therefore be it resolved 
that as soon as the Minister shall call 
into action this other body above refer- 
red to, the Council having accomplished 
the work for which it was established, 
considers further meetings to be unne- 
eessary, unless the Minister on any fu- 
ture occasion desires to avail himself of 
the united contribution of information 
and other services afforded by the re- 
presentative character of this Council.’’ 


Other resolutions adopted and present- 
ed to the Minister were as follows :-~ 


Endorsation of the Minister’s declaration 
for the continuation of the present restric- 


tions and agreeing that the quality rather . 


than the quantity of immigration should be 
the first consideration. 


That the government make further efforts 
to familiarize intending immigrants with the 
actual conditions in Canada and with the 
rules and regulations restricting admission at 
the ports. 


That as far as possible immigrants should 


undergo a medical and mental cxamination 


before embarkation. 


That a medical adviser with psychiatric 
training be retained upon the staff of the 
London office. 


That care should be taken to see that the 
caterer at ports shall supply food of good 
quality and at moderate prices, with sanitary 
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service and conditions. No charge to be made 
for infants in detention except for actual 
food purchased. 


That salaries of interpreters be increased 
to enable the securing of persons of high 
educational character. 


That matrons on duty at ports be provided 
with uniforms. 


That a woman be included on all Boards of 
Enquiry dealing with unaccompanied women, 
to be present at all examinations. _ 


That charges to immigrants in detention 
shall not exceed actual cost to the govern- 
ment. 


That the Council approve of the present 
head tax and recommend stringent enforce- 
ment of the Act. 


That in view of the need of a continued 
restrictive and selective immigration policy, 
the Council urge the Department not to de- 
legate to any non-governmental body its 
rights of selection and admission; and. that 
no grants be made to any such body for the 
purpose of inducing immigration. 


That the Council endorse the present poli- 
cy of the Women’s Division in appointing 
women officers in Canada and overseas; and 
express its appreciation of the work of the 
hostels, and of the co-operation of the Red 
Cross os the ports. 


That a survey of the employments for wo- 
men be undertaken by the provincial govern- 
ments to the end that better information may 
be placed at the disposal of intending women 
immigrants. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1921 


‘THE annual report of the British Co- 

lumbia Department of Mines for the 
calendar year 1921 shows that the gross 
value cof the mineral production of the 
province for the year was $28,066,641 a 
decrease from 1920 of $7,476,443, or 
equivalent to a decrease of about 21 per 


cent. This decline in value, as the fol- 
lowing comparative table of quantities 
and value of mineral products for 1919, 
1920 and 1921 shows, was due partly to 
a drop in prices and partly to a decline 
in production of silver, copper, coal and 
coke. 








Customary 


LOTS 


1920 1921 





Measure 








Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 





Quantity | Value 








CHONTT DICER oo nce) een Ounces 14,325:| $ 286,500 11,080 | $ 221,600 11,660 | $ 233,200 
hou LOCO rh, Sb rye sate mee urlm an * 152,426 3,150,645 120,048 2,481,392 135,663 2,804,154 
SET VET iit eco st cpeys wile) ovals calecty alae ataihabs oe 3,403,119 3,992,673 3,377,849 3,235,980 2,673,389 1,591,201 
COW DCLULRM ss A bebsla rel take oat chhend Seer ate Pounds 42,549,339 7,939,896 44,887,676 7,832,899 39,036,993 4,879,624 
MES Wa Ba eet ree mI UN A Pete Het e RIP Rae ane sf 29,475,968 1,526,855 89,331,218 2,816,115 41,402,288 1,693,354 
ARINC tear Ue a NAY even Hr as 56,737,651 3,040,429 | 47,208,268 3,077,979 49,419,372 1,952,065 
oa winced Msc detens, epritie « Wonprctnl ba’ Tons, < 
2,240 Ibs 2,267,541 11,830,105 2,595,125 | 12,975,625 2,483,995 | 12,419,975 
Coke ys eT NERNEY CER e ean ss 91,138 637,966 67,792 474,544 59,434 416,038 
Miscellaneous AprOQucts Vira diiel: edie cy. We eel ie aa aa W283 64s ies Peal eay 2,420, GOO AGB sigcleadeutetone 2,077,030 
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The report states that the output dur- 


- ing 1921 of structural materials, such as 
cement, lime, building stone, sand and 
_ gravel, brick and other clay products, 
_ was less than in the preceding year, be- 
— ing $1,903,799 as against $2,176,460. 


With the exception of the year 1920 
the net coal output for 1921 was larger 


_ than any other year since 1912, or than 
_ any previous year except 1910. 


The aggregate value of the colliery 
products in 1921 was $12,836,013 which 
nearly equalled the year’s métalliferous 
products of $13,153,598. The following 
table shows the number of men employed 
in the collieries of the province during 
the year: 


























| 
Under Above 
| ground ground Total 
White men:— 
Supervisors and 
CISPR 2O CU a Ere 256 172 428 
SUTCTESIINES eee EN VAIS Oeste SORT eh 2,250 
HLGIMELS tat peeks deen be UD OLAS PAR, Sa 120 
Mab Ourevs ck acs. 1,108 768 1,871 
Mechanics and 
rottiss ares reer 441 680 1,121 
OV Ses act Wc boc ele 114 139 253 
Indians:— : 
GeO Oe s he see Sy ete a we Bra ce 3 
Jepanese and Chinese 
MIEN Suet carats ee: TOO ry ear ee ees cain 160 
TA DOULEMS: Von ects 270 409 679 
| 
Total men employed 4,722 20163 6,885 








The number of tons mined per under- 
ground employee was 544 as compared 
with 643 in the previous year. Mining 
machines produced 132,864 tons of coal, 
or 5.16 per cent of the whole, while in 
1920 the percentage of machine-mined 
coal was 5.51. 
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The fatalities in and around the coal 
mines during the year totalled ten; six 
were due to falls of rock and four to 
mine cars and haulage. The ratio of ac- 
cidents per 1,000 persons employed was 
1.45 as compared with a ratio of 2.67 in 
1920 and of 4.81 for the last ten years. 
In 1920 there were 17 fatal accidents. 
The number of tons of coal mined for 
each fatal accident during 1921- was 
256,963 tons as compared with 158,633 
tons in 1920. There were no explosions 
and no serious mine fires in 1921, and it 
is stated that instruction in mine rescue 
work was actively and effectively main- 
tained at the different rescue stations 
during the year and that up to the pre- 
sent time 499 men have qualified and 
secured certificates from the Mines De- 
partment for this work. 


There were three fatalities in the me- 
talliferous mines of the province in 1921. 
Two of these were due to falling ground 
and one to mine cars and haulage. There 
were 2,099 persons employed in and 
around metalliferous mines, a decrease 
of 1,242 compared with the previous 
year when five fatalities occurred. .The 
ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons 
employed was 1.43 as against 1.54 in 
1920. The ratio for the last ten-year 
period was 2.89. It is stated that for 
four years in succession there have been 
no fatal aecidents from explosions of 
powder. The output of ore from the me- 
talliferous mines during 1921 was 
1,562,645 tons compared with 2,178,187 
tons in 1920. The number of tons of ore 
mined for each fatality “Hi 1921 was 
020,881 tons, compared with 485,637 
tons in 1920, an increase of 85,244 tons. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 1922 


N the April issue of the Lasour Ga- 

ZETTE On page 423 a summary is given 
of the British unemployment insurance 
laws which were enacted in 1921. On 
April 12 the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1922, became law, its provisions 
dating back to April 6. The new Act 
amalgamates the rates of contribution 


and the rates of benefit under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts, 1920 and 
1921, and the Unemployed Workers’ 
Dependants (Temporary Provision) Act, 
1921; and makes emergency provision 
for the payment of unemployment bene- 
fit until the end of June, 1923. 
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The weekly rates of contribution as 
amalgamated under the new Act are 
(a) for men, 9d. from the employee and 
10d. from the employer; (b) for women, 
7d. from the employee and 8d. from the 
employer, (c) for boys, 444d. from the 
employee and 5d. from the employer, 
(d) for girls, 4d. from the employee and 
4t% from the employer. The State con- 
tributes 634d. for men, 514d. for women, 
372d. for boys and 35¢d. for girls. The 
rates of benefit which were in operation 
under the previous Acts are continued, 
the new combined benefit beginning from 
April 17 for persons who have exhaust- 
ed their previous benefit. From April 
until the end of October next fifteen 
weeks’ benefit is to be allowed, which, in 
the case of ‘‘uncovenanted’’ benefit 
(1. €. benefit not dependent on the num- 
ber of contributions paid), is to be dis- 
tributed in periods each amounting in 
the aggregate to five weeks, with an in- 
terval of five weeks between the periods 
of benefit. Krom November next to the 
end of June, 1923, twelve weeks’ benefit 
is to be allowed, with discretionary 
power, under certain conditions, to give 
two further extensions of five weeks 
each. The uncovenanted benefit will be 
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eranted, subject to those statutory con- 
ditions and disqualifications which do 
not depend on the payment of contribu- 
tions, if it appears to the Minister that, 
having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, it is expedient in the public 
interest that a person should be allowed 
to receive it. The applicant must, how- 
ever, prove (a) that he is normally in 
insurable employment; (b) that he is 
genuinely seeking, but unable to obtain, 
whole-time employment; and (c) either 
that not less than twenty contributions 
have been paid in respect of him, or that 
he has since the end of 1919 been em- 
ployed for a reasonable length of time 
in employment which is now insurable. 
In the case of ex-Service men who are 
so employed, or who were too young to 
be so employed, before becoming en- 
gaged in war service, this last require- 
ment does not apply. The rights of per- 
sons whose qualification for benefit is 
derived from the payment of the num- 
ber of contributions required under the 
permanent provisions of the Acts are not 
affected. The power of borrowing from 
the Treasury is increased from £20,000,-- 
000 to £80,000,000. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


S EVERAL types of unemployment in- 
surance are now in existence in the 
United States, where they have been 
devised and instituted by industrial or- 
ganizations for the benefit of their work- 
ers. ‘I'wo of these plans are described in 
the following article, which is based on 
information given in recent issues of the 
American Labour Legislation Review. 


A plan for preventing and compensat- 
ing unemployment has been in effect in 
the ladies’ garment industry at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during the past few months. 
According to Mr. William J. Mack, the 
‘“Impartial Chairman’’ of the industry, 
‘‘while practically every other centre is 
in the midst of a bitter fight, the manu- 
facturers and the Union in Cleveland 


PLANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


are working out jointly and harmonious- 
ly various phases of this experiment, 
which our experience has convinced us 
is fundamentally sound, progressive and 
constructive.’’ Under this plan, which 
is known as the ‘‘ Cleveland plan,’’ each 
manufacturer guarantees to his regular 
workers twenty weeks of work during 
each half year, the workers bearing the 
burden of the other six weeks. (The 
agreement for 1922 provides a guarantee 
of forty-one weeks for the whole year 
instead of twenty weeks each half year). 
For the ‘‘unemployed’’ portion of the 
guaranteed weeks the manufacturer 
must pay his employees at the rate of 
two-thirds of their respective minimum 
wages, with, however, the following limi- 
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tation, that no manufacturer is liable to 
his employees for more than 71% per 
eent of his total direct labour pay-roll 
for the six-months’ period. Each em- 
ployer is required to deposit with the 
Impartial Chairman each week an 
amount equal to 7144 per cent of his total 
direct labour pay-roll, together with an 
employment report of his regular work- 
ers, showing the time they are laid off 
and the time they absent themselves vo- 
luntarily. The fund of each manufac- 
turer is kept separate, and at the end of 
the period of six months each receives 
back what remains of his fund after all 
payments have been made for unemploy- 
ment. Nothwithstanding trade depres- 
sion many manufacturers received back 
a substantial part, and some received 
back all of their unemployment funds. 
Workers who are in receipt of unem- 
ployment pay are not forbidden to en- 
gage in outside work. At the request of 
the manufacturers standards of produc- 
tion are fixed in relation to wages. What 
constitutes a fair rate of production is 
determined by industrial engineers un- 
der the supervision of the Impartial 
Chairman. A new feature in connection 
with these standards is that they are ins- 
stalled under the supervision of the 
Union and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and that the industrial engineers 
who fix them are selected and paid joint- 
ly by both parties. The standards are 
based upon the time of the average 
worker. Those workers who reach the 
standard of production are allowed 10 
per cent above the minimum scale of 
their class, and others receive more or 
less, but none receive less than the mini- 
mum scale. The arrangement thus pro- 
vides a guarantee of production on the 
part of the workers, and the workers in 
their turn are relieved of the burden of 
uncertain employment. 


Another plan for insuring workers 
against unemployment was described in 
the issue of the American Labour Legis- 
lation Review for March 1921. This plan 
was at that time in operation in two 
plants in New York state and in three 
in the southern states. The New York 
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plants were the Rockland Finishing 
Company, Inc., at West Haverstraw and 
the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., at Wap- 
pingers Falls. The unemployment funds 
of these companies forms an integral 
part of their whole plan of industrial 
management. Control is vested in three 
boards; a Board of Operatives, a Board 
of Management, and a Board of Direc- 
tors. The Board of Operatives is elected 
annually by secret ballot of all em- 
ployees, and controls all matters which 
directly concern the workers, including 
unemployment insurance funds, sick 
benefits, savings, education and recrea- 
tion. This Board also takes charge, 
through a sub-committee, of the housing 
of employees, fixing rentals, making re- 
pairs, and generally managing the mill 
village. The Board of Management, 
composed of three members appointed by 
the Board of Operatives and three ap- 
pointed by the company, settles all ques- 
tions of mill management. To it contro- 
versies concerning hours, wages, condi- 
tions of employment and discharge and 
such disputes are referred. The Board 
of Directors reserves those powers not 
delegated to the other boards, their con- 
trol extending over financial and other 
matters beyond the experience of the 
operatives. The workers, however, are 
represented on this Board by one mem- 
ber who is elected by the Board of 
Operatives. Three of the four other 
members represent the company, and 
one represents the public, or local com- 
munity. 


The Unemployment Fund forms part 
of the sinking funds which are organized 
under this plan. Two sinking funds are 
set up, designed to steady the ‘‘wages’’ 
both of capital and of labour. The sink- 
ing fund for capital consists of 15 per 
cent of the earnings over and above 
capital’s ‘‘wage’’ of 6 per cent, and is 
intended to make up the deficit below 6 
per cent in the earnings of lean years. 
The second sinking fund is called the 
Unemployment Guarantee Fund, and 


-also consists of 15 per cent of the net 


earnings remaining after the payment 
of the ‘‘wages’’ of capital and labour. 
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Workers on a weekly or hourly basis of 
wage receive half their normal pay out 
of the fund during periods of unem- 
ployment. The regulations under which 
this fund is administered are made en- 
tirely by the Board of Operatives. The 
regulations in foree at the Dutchess 
_ Bleachery provide that 


In ease the plant or any department of the 
plant is closed temporarily on account of busi- 
ness depression or other cause not within con- 
trol of the overatives, when the fund amounts 
to $50,000 or more, each operative on the regu- 
lar pay-roll shall receive half pay for all time 
lost under the 48-hour week, overtime not in- 
cluded. This amount of $50,000 is understood 
to bear a ratio to the pay-roll and it will be in 
order to increase this amount in case of an 
appreciable increase in the pay-roll. 


In ease of short time, when the fund 
amounts to less than $50,000 each operative 
on the regular pay-roll shall receive half time 
for all time lost under 35 hours per week, 
overtime not included; but in no ease shall a 
person receive less than 24 hours’ pay per 
week, until the fund is used up. All over 
$60,000 in the Employees’ Sinking Fund at 
the end of the year to be distributed pro rata, 
as soon as practicable, to all officers and em- 
ployees of the Company, in accordance with 
the following rules: (a) any operative dis- 
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charged for crime or continued neglect of 
duty shall forfeit the full amount of his or 
her share of the sinking fund, it being under- 
stood that any operative who feels that he 
or she has been unjustly discharged may ap- 
peal his or her case through the Board of 
Operatives to the management and to the 
Board of Management; (b) Any operative 
leaving without due notice of one week, or 
satisfactory agreement with his or her fore- 
man shall forfeit the full amount of his or her 
share of the Sinking Fund; (c) to participate 
in any of the benefits of the Employee Sink- 
ing Fund, an operative must have been in the 
employ of the Company at least two consecu- 
tive months during the year. 


A similar unemployment insurance 
fund exists at the plant of the Dominion 


Manufacturing Company. The results. 


achieved by the plan during a period in 
which unemployment was more severe 
than ever before on record, are sum- 
marized as follows: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
this fact [of severe unemployment] the 
testimony both from representatives of 
the operatives and from the managers of 
the plants is unanimously to the effect 
that the unemployment funds have so 
far adequately protected the opera- 
tives.’’ 





‘RECENT DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD LASOUR 
BOARD RESPECTING WORKING CONDITIONS ON RAILROADS 


DURING recent months the United 

States Railroad Labour Board has 
issued decisions in connection with the 
revision of the rules as to hours of la- 
bour and working conditions, in addi- 
tion to those issued between July and the 
middle of December, 1921, mentioned in 
the Lasour GazeTTe for January on 
page 77. The cases before the Board in 
this connection are briefly described in 
the issue of the Monthly Labour Review 
for April 1922 (published by the United 
States Department of Labour) on pages 
107-8, as follows :— 


The most far-reaching of the board’s deci- 
Sions since that determining wages [Decision 
No. 147; reprinted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
July 1921] have been those relative to hours 
of service and working conditions of railway 
employees outside the engine and train ser- 
vice. Decisions have been rendered fixing 


hours and working conditions for the shop 
crafts, including blacksmiths, machinists, 
boiler makers, ete.; the maintenance-of-way 
employees and railway shop labourers; the 
railway steamship clerks and freight hand- 
lers; the railway signalmen; the firemen and 
oilers; telegravhers; train dispatchers, super- 
vising mechanics, and the expressmen. Pre- 
vious rules and regulations covering these 
classes of employees were promulgated by 
the Director General of Railroads while the 
roads were under Federal control. Some of 
the rules were later agreed upon between the 
Railroad Administration and the workers, and 
comprised the so-called national agreements. 
Such agreements existed between the Rail- 
road Administration and the shop crafts 
represented in the railway employees’ Gepare- 
ment of the American Federation of Labour, 
the maintenance-of-way employees, the steam- 
ship clerks, the firemen and oilers, and the 
signalmen. The American Railway Express 
Co. also concluded an agreement with its em- 
ployees. Certain conditions of service of the 
other classes of the above-mentioned em- 
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ployees were determined either by direct or- 
der of the Director General of. Railroads or 
through the regional directors who function- 
ed during the Federal operation of the rail- 
ways. 


With the transfer of the roads from public 
to vrivate contral, various disputes arose con- 
cerning the rules and regulations governing 
working conditions, In aecordance with the 


terms of the transportation act such disputes | 


which could not be settled by the representa- 
tives of the carriers and their employees were 
appealed to the Railroad Labour Board. The 
determination of these matters has necessitat- 
ed the revision of the war-time regulations. 


Tn its decisions the Board has retained the 
principle of collective bargaining and union 
recognition. The most important changes in- 
volve payment for overtime work, and for 
intermittent service, the removal of the inhi- 
bition against niecework, and the elimination 
of certain craft restrictions, making less 
rigid the division of duty between crafts. 
All of the decisions provide that eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work, and that all 
hours worked beyond this number shall be 
considered overtime. This requirement is 
fixed by the Adamson law. Payment of puni- 
tive rates —- for overtime work, however, 
does not begin until after the ninth or tenth 
hours, the shop crafts alone retaining the 
provision for punitive overtime rates for the 
ninth hour. 


The Board has ruled that certain matters 
regulated by the national agreements may 
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not be covered to advantage in all localities 
by rules of general application. Such matters 
have been remanded to the carriers and their 
respective employees for further consider- 
ation. Rules governing promotions, disci- 
pline and grievances, seniority, vacations, and 
sick leave with pay are for the most part 
within this category. 


In August, October and November in 
Decisions No. 222, Addenda No. 3 and 
No. 6 thereto, the rules as to working 
conditions in shops were covered. On 
December 12, in Decision No. 501, work- 
ing conditions as to conditions for main- 
tenance of way employees were covered. 
On January 23, Decision No. 630 revised 
the agreement between the rialroads and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. Decision No. 721, 
dated February 18, applied to rules for 
train despatchers; Decisions No. 722 and 
No. 723, dated February 16, to railway 
express employees; Decision No. 725, 
dated February 12, to firemen and 
oilers; Decision No. 726, dated February 
27, to railroad supervisors of mechanics ; 
Decision No. 757, dated March 8, to rail- 


road telegraphers. 





THE COAL STRIKE INTHE UNITED STATES 


Senate Committee’s Report on West Virginia Coal Fields 


HE general strike of coal miners in 

the United States, the origin of which 
was set forth in the April issue of the 
Lanour GazetrE on pages 405 and 406 
continued throughout April, and was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 

A bill was introduced in the United 
States Congress to establish a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry for the coal industry. 
The House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Labour conducted hearings on the 
bill. On April 4, the chairman of the 
committee, sent the following telegram 
to officers of various coal operators as- 
sociations and other mine operators: 


Labour Committee, House of Representati- 
ves, have been holding hearings on Bland 


Bill (H. R. 11022) in reference to coal strike. 
John L. Lewis, president of United Mine 
Workers of America, in testifying before com- 
mittee, stated that his organization would 
meet representatives of operators in Central 
Competitive Field, exclusive of western Penn- 
sylvania and southern Ohio, if enough ton- 
nage is represented in the meeting to justify 
negotiations. House Committee on Labour 
have instructed chairman to notify you of 
conference to be held in Washington begin- 
ning April 10, providing operators afree, for 
the purpose of meeting the representatives of 
Mine Workers organization as the first step 
in an effort to settle the nationwide coal 
strike. Kindly wire answer at the earliest 
possible moment as to whether your associa- 
tion is willing to participate in conference. 


For various reasons the operators de- 
clined to attend the proposed conference. 


os 
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Some expressed their willingness to at- 


tend a meeting covering the whole of the 
Central Competitive Field, others ob- 
jected to a joint wage conference under 
any circumstances, pointing out that the 
legality of such interstate conferences 
had been challenged and the matter was 
still before the courts. Representatives 
of the anthracite miners and operators 
had entered. into negotiations in New 
York on March 15, the operators having 
stated that they were willing to continue 
the practice of dealing with the United 
Mine Workers of America as represent- 
ing the workers. No new agreement was 
reached up to the end of April, but ne- 
gotiations were continued. In the third 
week of the month the United Mine 
Workers claimed to have 80,000 non- 
union miners on strike, and they pre- 
dicted that in the last week of April 
they would add 25,000 more non-union- 
ists to the ranks of the strikers. The new 
territory affected by the strike was prin- 
cipally in central Pennsylvinia. The 
mining regions of the southern states ge- 
nerally appear to have been little affect- 
ed. During the fourth week of the 
strike the production of coal slowly in- 
ereased but the consumption of coal was 
still about double the amount being pro- 
duced. The Coal Bureau of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in a state- 
ment covering the situation on April 22 
estimated that there was a weekly deficit 
of 4,600,000 tons. To cover this deficit 
there were 48,650,000 tons in storage. 
If there was no further increase in pro- 
duction in the non-union fields, in the 
opinion of the Coal Bureau, a shortage 
would be felt early in June. 


Senate Committee’s Report on West Virginia 
Coal Fields 


Last June the United States Senate 
Committee on Education and Labour 
was authorized by the Senate to make 
an investigation of conditions in the 
coal fields of West Virginia, where a 
strike had been in existence for a long 
time accompanied by many acts of vio- 
lence and disorder. The report of the 
committee which has recently been is- 
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sued is stated to have been written by 
Senator Kenyon chairman of the com- 
mittee, and to contain his personal views, 
although three other members of the 
committee while holding different views 
on certain points, were in general agree- 
ment with the chairman. The report 
found that there had been violations of 
law on both sides of the controversy. 
Various schemes for the attainment of 
industrial peace were discussed. While 


industrial conferences since the war had 


been disappointing since they had fail- 
ed to secure an agreement or a sanction 
for the practical application of a code 
for industrial relations, nevertheless the 
committee believed that a code had ac- 
tually been developing through the prac- 
tical adjustment of industrial disputes. 
This code as applied to coal mines was 
formulated by the committee as follows: 


1. Coal is a public utility, and in its pro- 
duction and distribution the public interest 
is predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the con- 
straining influence in fixing the wages and 
working conditions of mine workers. 


3. Capital prudently and honestly invested 
in the coal industry should have an adequate 
return sufficient to stimulate and accelerate 
the production of this essential commodity. 


4. The right of operators and miners to or- 
ganize is recognized and affirmed. This right 
shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with in any manner whatsoever, nor shall 
coercive measures of any kind be used by 
employers or employees, or by their agents or 
representatives, to compel or to induce em- 
ployers or employees to exercise or to refrain 
from exercising this right. 


5. The right of operators and of miners to 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing is recognized and af- 
firmed. : 


6. The miners who are not members of a 
union have the right to work without being 
harassed by fellow workmen who may belong 
to unions. The men who belong to a union 
have the right to work without being haras- 
sed by operators who do not believe in 
unionism. The organizations have a right to 
go into non-union fields and by peaceable 
methods try to persuade men to join the 
unions, but they have no right to try to in- 
duce employees to violate contracts which 


- they have entered into with their employers; 


and the operators, on the other hand, have 
the right by peaceable means to try and per- 
suade men to refrain from joining the unions. 
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7. The right of all unskilled or common la- 
bourers to earn an adequate living wage suffi- 
cient to maintain the worker and his family 
in health and reasonable comfort, and to af- 
ford an opportunity for savings against un- 
employment, old age, and other contingen- 
cies is hereby declared and affirmed. Above 
this basic wage for unskilled workers dif- 
ferentials in rates of pay for other mine work- 
ers shall be established for skill, experience, 
hazards of employment, and productive effi- 
clency. 


8. The right of women to engage in indus- 
trial occupations is recognized and affirmed; 
their rates of pay shall be the same as those 
of male workers for the same or equivalent 
service performed; they shall be accorded all 
the rights and guarantees granted to male 
workers, and the conditions of their employ- 
ment shall surround them with every safe- 
guard of their health and strength and guar- 
antee them the full measure of protection 
which is the debt of society to mothers and 
to potential mothers. Few women are en- 
gaged in any way in mining, but it may be as 
well to announce this proposition as to pass 
it by. 
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9. Children under the age of 16 years shall 
not be employed in the industry unless per- 
mits have been issued under State authority. 


10. Six days shall be the standard work 
week in the industry, with one day’s rest in 
seven. The standard workday shall not ex- 
ceed 8 hours a day. 


11. Punitive overtime shall be paid for 
hours worked each day in excess of the stand- 
ard workday. 


12. When a dispute or controversy arises 
between operators and mine workers, there 
should be no strike or lockout pending a con- 
ference or a hearing and determination of the 
facts and principles involved. 


As a means of applying this code it 
was suggested that a tripartite board 
consisting of representatives of oper- 
ators, miners and the public be estab- 
lished, charged with the application of 
the principles of the code but without 
the power of compulsion or enforcing 
decrees or orders, this being left to the 
foree of an enlightened public opinion. 


DISPUTES IN THE BRITISH ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRIES 


LOCKOUT of members of the 

Amalgamated Engineering Union 
by firms affiliated with the Engineering 
and National Employers’ Federations of 
Great Britain began on March 13, and 
continued during April. The dispute 
was the result of the rejection by the 
union in January of a provisional agree- 
ment proposed by the employers. This 
agreement sought to bind the union not 
to interfere with the right of employers 
to exercise managerial functions in their 
establishments, the employers on their 
part agreeing not to interfere with the 
proper functions of the trade unions. 
It also provided that the employers 
should have the right to decide where 
overtime was necessary, the workpeople 
or their representatives being entitled to 
bring forward, under the provisions of 
the overtime and night shift agreement 
of September, 1920, any cases of over- 
time they might desire discussed. The 
executive of the union explained that 
‘‘the only so-called managerial function 
which the men challenge is the right of 


the employers to determine whether or 
no the men shall work overtime on or- 
dinary production work.’’ Several 
meetings of representatives of both par- 
ties were held without arriving at a set- 
tlement. On March 9, the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, 
the Federation of General Workers and 
the National Union of Foundry workers, 
comprising in all 47 separate unions, 
which had also been asked by the em- 
ployers to endorse similar proposals, 
proceeded to take a ballot of their mem- 
bers upon them. On March 24, the result 
of the ballot was announced which show- 
ed 49,503 in favour of accepting the em- 
ployers’ proposals and 164,759 against 
acceptance. Negotiations were continued, 
and on the following day it was an- 
nounced that a basis for a conference 
had been agreed on. Clause 1 of the 
memorandum embodying the basis for 
a conference affirmed the right of the 
employers to manage their own works 
and the right of the unions to exercise 
the proper functions of trade unions. 
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Clause 2 provided that in the exercise 
of these rights the parties should have 
regard to the provisions for avoiding 
disputes of April 17, 1914, and the 
shop stewards and Works Committees 
agreement of May 20, 1919, or to such 
other procedure as might be agreed on. 
At a conference of all the unions it was 
resolved to accept the principles of 
Clause 1, and to accept Clause 2 as a 
basis of discussion. The employers were 
asked to suspend the posting of notices 
of lockouts to the unions other than the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, and 
to give consideration to the position of 
the latter union. The employers, how- 
ever, would only agree to suspend the 
notices if the ‘‘basis of conference’’ 
memorandum were accepted in full, and 
in the case of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, they were not prepar- 
ed to withdraw the lockout notices al- 
ready in operation. The negotiations 
having reached a deadlock the employers 
posted notices on March 30 locking out 
the members of the other unions as 
from April 6. ‘On April 4, a new basis 
for negotiation was accepted by all the 
unions except the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, and the new lockout 
notices were suspended. Negotiations 
were renewed on April 10, but a dead- 
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lock was again reached on April 14, and 
on April 25 a general lockout was de- 
elared. 


A Court of Inquiry was appointed by 
the Government under the Industrial 
Courts Act, but it had not completed its 
hearings at the end of April. 


The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federa- 
tion had given notice of their intention 
to reduce the war bonus to the exteni of 
16s. 6d. on March 15, but this notice was 
suspended in view of negotiations that 
were proceeding. The employers then 
proposed withdrawing 10s. 6d. on March 
29 and 6s. at the end of April. This pro- 
posal was not accepted by the delegates 
of the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades, and the negotia- 
tions broke down. The employers post- 
ed notices of these reductions on March 
22 and the Federation then decided to 
take a ballot of their members on the 
acceptance or rejection of these terms. 
On Apri 4, the result of the ballot show- 
ed a large majority against them and 
the delegate conference of the Federa- 
tion decided that their members should 
cease work on March 29. This dispute 
continued throughout April without set- 
tlement. According to the British La- 
bour Gazette about 240,000 workers were 
involved in these two disputes in March. 





EFFECT OF REDUCED HOURS ON OUTPUT AND EFFICIENCY 


HE effect of reduced hours on output 

of work is discussed in ‘‘ Industrial 
Fatigue and Efficiency,’’ by H. M. Ver- 
non, M.D., investigator for the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board of England. 
(E. P. Dutton and Co., New York). In 
this book Dr. Vernon has gathered to- 
gether present-day knowledge concern- 
ing industrial fatigue and its influence 
on efficiency so far as workshop practice 
is concerned. 


The question of output in relation to 
hours of work is now under debate in 
the United States, in connection with the 
dispute in the cotton textile industry, 


one of the issues being a demand by the. 


manufacturers for a return to the 54- 
hour week in mills where the 48-hour 
week in now in effect. 


Of the experience of reduced hours in 
the textile industry in Great Britain Dr. 
Vernon writes: 


In Great Britain. . . the chief inspector of 
factories reports (1918) that when the hours 
were reduced from 55 to 4914 a week, the out- 
put in some factories (at Macclesfield) show- 
ed a reduction proportionate to about half the 
reduction of hours, and in one factory there 
was practically no reduction in the output of | 
the looms, as the weavers kept so much bet- 
ter time. In Scottish factories, again, a simi- 
lar reduction of hours caused an almost pro- 
portionate fall of output in carding, but a 
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smaller fall in spinning, whilst in ‘‘finish- 
ing’’ there was no reduction of output. Time 
keeping was said to have improved greatly. 
At a Yorkshire thread works a reduction of 
hours from 55% to 49% at first caused out- 
put to fall in proportion to the reduction of 


hours, but it gradually rose during the four 


subsequent years till it reached the old maxi- 
mum, which has been maintained ever since. 
No information is vouch-safed as to the cause 
of the very gradual rise of output, other than 
that time-keeping improved. Presumably there 
were some improvement of plant and organi- 
zation, and some speeding up of machinery. 


In Wales a firm reduced the hours of work 
from 52% to 4914, and the result was so satis- 
factory in the weaving department that the 
system was extended to the spinning depart- 
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ment. The day workers were told that if the 
output was not reduced their wages would be 
maintained at the old level. Time-keeping 
immediately improved, and it is considered 
that the output is now fully up to that pre- 
viously obtained. On the other hand the Bel- 
fast employers were universally of the opinion 
that the outnut of the spinners will be re- 
duced almost pro rata to the reduction of 
hours, though the weavers are in very differ- 
ent case. 


It is to be remembered that the whole of 
the above-recorded evidence relating to cot- 
ton manufacture was furnished by employers, 
and in many instances it is undoubtedly vi- 
tiated by the fact that the comparison of out- 
put was made immediately after and before 
the change of hours. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, APRIL 1922 


URING April the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazertr the following inform- 
ation relative to one fair wage contract 
which was awarded by the Department 
of Public Works. This contract con- 
tains the usual fair wage clause which 
provides for the prompt payment of 
such wages as are current in the district 
in which the work is to be performed, 
and for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Repairs, renewals, scraping, etc., to 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 110, Departmental 


Dredging Fleet, Lauzon, Quebec. Name 
of contractor, Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company, Limited, Lauzon, 
Quebee. Date of contract, April 19, 
1922. Amount of eontract, $3,807. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The fellowing is a statement of pay- 
ments made in April for supplies or- 
dered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the perfor- 
mance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions: 








| Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and! 
cther hand stamps and brass crown Seals $ 817.12 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
Caiterssy teas in ete NE a ee ak a oeioeina » ease 205.13 


Supplying mail bag fittings..../....0.0...5. | 4,650.00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’; 


UNELONIMS Weheimss ache oe chia d ise atte ne as 1,893.55 
Repairing letter boxes, etc...........22- eee 306.70 
SaveMels: Lakhic ac coe eeos ce Moe cates pai ette 478.82 
Stampinion inkeypads Petes ge secede © oo 235.40 
SCalES* PEpalnee meee tee cree cetera aes 8 cxerecs 804.75 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 


ing conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized 
each month in ‘the Lagsour Ga- 
ZETTE. In the majority of cases the 


agreements are signed by both em- 
ployers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other eon- 
ditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement 
or schedule the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing—Lumber and its Products 


CALGARY, ALTA.—CERTAIN SAWMILLS 
AND CALGARY CARPENTERS’ DISTRICT 
Councin. Agreement in effect from May 
1, 1922 to May 1, 1923. 


Minimum wages for carpenters in 
mill work, per hour, 65 cents; first class 
bench hand, 79 cents, bench foreman 
with superintendent to be authority for 
defining same. 


Hours per day, 9, with 5 on Satur- 
days. Overtime, until midnight, and 
until 5 p.m. Saturdays, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. No work on 
Labour Day except to save life or pro- 
perty. Night shifts, eight hours’ work 
on nine hours’ pay. 


One hour’s notice from either side 
before dismissal or leaving work. 
Building and Construction 


Toronto, OntT.—TorRontTo StTonE Cut- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND Toronto Locau 


AND District No. 4. INTERNATIONAL CuT 
STONE CONTRACTORS’ AND QUARRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1922 to April 30, 1923. 


Purpose of agreement—to prevent 
strikes and lockouts and facilitate a 
peaceful adjustment of grievances and 
disputes. 


Employers to employ as stone cut- 
ters for pneumatic and hand cutting 
only union members, provided skilled 
men are furnished. Otherwise em- 
ployers may employ stone cutters as 
they see fit, who shall make application 
to join the association. 


Wages: Per hour—90 cents. Hours 
of labour, eight per day with four on 
Saturdays—forty-four per week. Over- 
time only in cases of absolute necessity : 
first two hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter, double time. 


Suitable accommodation to be pro- 
vided for the men, with sun shades in 
summer. 


Parties to arbitrate all differences 
and grievances without any strike or 
lockout. Each party to elect an ar- 
bitration committee of three members. 
These on failure to agree shall select 
an umpire, whose decision shall be bind- 
ing. 


One apprentice to five or less journey- 
men, and one additional to each addi- 
tional five, but never more than three 
apprentices to a shop. Term of appren- 
ticeship, four years. Wages to be as 
mutually agreed upon. 


Workmen may work for whomever 
they see fit. Employers may employ or 
discharge whomsoever they see fit. 


Hither party wishing to alter terms 
of the agreement must give one month’s 
notice of desired change prior to ex- 
pitation of the agreement. 
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Winnieec, Man.— TYNDALL STONE 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
CANADA, AND JOURNEYMEN STONECUT- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NortH AMERICA.— 
Agreement to be in effect from March 8, 
1922 to December 31, 1922. 


This agreement has been slightly 
altered from the form in which it was 
effective as from August 21, 1921, im 
which form it was summarized in the 
January, 1922, issue of the LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE, page 83. 


The changed and additional clauses 
are as follows: 


Wages: Per hour—journeymen stone- 
cutters, 95 cents; planemen, 75 cents; 
lathemen, 75 cents; carvers, $1 per day 
above stonecutter’s pay. 


Employers to give preference of em- 
ployment on planers and lathes to all 
bona fide planemen now residing with 
in the local jurisdiction. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—CALGARY CONTRAC- 
ToRS’ ASSOCIATION, AND CALGARY CAR- 
PENTERS’ District Councm. Agreement 
to be effective from May 1, 1922 to April 
30, 1923. 


Minimum rate; Per hour—journey- 
men carpenters, 80 cents. 


Hours per day 8, with 4 on Saturdays. 
Night shift 7 hours’ work, 8 hours’ pay. 


Overtime, until midnight and until 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, time and one-half; 
thereafter, double time. Sundays and 
holidays, double time; no work on 
_ Labour Day. 


One hour’s notice to be given before 
dismissal or leaving work. 


No union member to work for any- 
one outside the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion at less than union rates. Contrac- 
tors’ Association to have privilege of 
examining all agreements. 


An agreement to be negotiated 
during month of January, 1923. 
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In case of disputes, a committee of 
three members from each party to be 
appointed to investigate and try to 
settle same, settlement to be binding 
on both parties. 


Public Utilities. 


HamiutTon, OntT.—HAMILTON CATAR- 
AcT Power, Light AND TRACTION Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND ITS SUBSIDIARY AND 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, AND CERTAIN OF 
ITS EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF STEAM AND OPER- 
ATING ENGINEERS, Loca 700. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 1, 1922 
to December 31, 1922, and thereafter on 
30 days’ notice of change or termination. 


East End Power Station.—Hours per 
day: shift employees, 8 (6 days per 
week), repairmen, 9 (6 days per week). 


Each man paid on monthly basis to 
be allowed 7 days’ holidays on maxi- 
mum pay. 


Overtime, first four hours for shift 
men, time and one-half; first three 
hours for repair men, time and one- 
half; double time for all when over 
twelve hours in any twenty-four. Sun- 
days and holidays, double time, but 
this not to apply to men working on 
regular shifts. 


De Cew Falls Power Station and Sub- 
Station Departments :—Shift employees, 
8 hours per day, 6 days per week—ex- 
cept at Station S and St. Catharines, 
where hours and days shall remain as 
at present. 


Where 3 shifts are worked, ‘‘Re- 
volving Watch’’ to be observed, two 
weeks being maximum period of shifts. 


Shift employees requested to work 
overtime to be paid as follows: first 4 
hours, time and one-half; thereafter 
double time. 


Relief operators to be journeymen, 
and to be paid for no less than 6 days 
per week. 
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General Conditions :—Hours of labour 


for other than shift employees, 9, with 


Oo on Saturdays. Overtime until 10 
p.m., time and one-half. Thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Seniority of service with efficiency 
to be basis of promotion for shift em- 
ployees. In reduction of staff, last man 
employed to be first laid off, and in re- 
employment, men laid off, if they so 
desire, to be re-employed according to 
seniority, retaining seniority rights. 


Assistant operators failing promotion 
aiter 3 years’ service to be paid as first 
assistant operators. 


Shift employees after six full months’ 
service, one full week’s helidays with 
pay per year. 


A journeyman operator to have had 
at. least 3 years’ experience in operation 
of an electrical generating station or 
sub-station. An apprentice operator is 
an employee having had less than three 
years’ experience. 


' 

In ease of any employee suspended or 
discharged, company to grant an inter- 
view to grievance committee. Man if 
not at fault to be reinstated and paid 
for time lost. 


Company not to discriminate against 
employees for being union members. 


Differences between employees and 
the company to be submitted through 
a properly accredited committee of em- 
ployees to the General Superintendent, 
and if they cannot agree, to the General 
Manager. In event of failure to adjust 
any dispute, no cessation of work to 
take place until the highest officials 
of the Union and the General Manager 
have endeavoured to arrive at a settle- 
ment. 


A committee of not less than three 
or more than five employees to meet 
General Superintendent once a month 
to confer on matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the employees ‘and the company. 


Wages—EKast end power station: Per 
month—Engineers, $124.50 to $159.00 ; 
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pump men, $117.75; stoker men, 
$106.50. Per hour—locomotive crane 
engineers, 75 cents; elevator man, 60% 
cents; repairemen, 56 and 70 cents; 
electrician, 70 cents. Per month—oper- 
ators, $101 to $129. 


De Cew Falls Power Station—Per 
month: operators in charge, $145.25; 
wheelmen, $101 to $123.75; relief man, 
$131. 


Sub-Station ‘‘A’’—Per month: oper- 
ators, $90 to $129. All other sub- 
stations, $101.00 to $118.25. 


Rehof operators, per month, $124. 


Sub-station maintenance men: Per 
hour—foremen, 70 cents; others, 45 to 
6444 cents. Terminal station: Per 
month—foreman, $120, helper, $110. 


Transportation—Electric Railways 


Hamiuton, Ont.—Dominion Power 
AND TRANSMISSION COMPANY, AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
AND Euectric Ramway EMPLOYEES oF 
America, Division No. 107, SHop Emu- 
PLOYEES. Agreement to be effective from 
February 16, 1922 to December 31, 1922, 
and thereafter on 80 days’ notice in 
writing of termination of alteration. 


Company through properly accredited 
officers to treat with employees, mem- 
bers of the Association, through their re- 
presentatives. 


Hours per week, 55. 


Overtime anr legal holidays, time and 
one-half. Sunday work, 7 cents per 
hour extra. 


Disputes to be submitted through re- 
presentatives of the Association to the 
General Superintendent and if no agree- 
ment is reached, General Manager to be 
ealled in. 


In case of any member of the union 
being suspended or discharged, Company 
to grant an interview to the Grievance 
Committee, and man if found not to be 
at fault to be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. . 
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Wages: Per hour—Machinists, 5214 
cents; machinist helpers, 4414 cents; 
blacksmiths, 51144 cents; blacksmith’s 
helpers 4414 cents; painters, 5714 cents; 
carpenters, 5244 cents; pitmen, 431 
and 4714 cents; controller men 47% 
cents; car placers, 39 and 441% cents; 
ear cleaners, 40 and 4214 cents; store 
men, 4414 cents. 


Haminron, Ont.—HAMILTON STREET 
Raipway COMPANY, AND THE AMALGAM- 
ATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET RaILway 
Empiovees or America, No. 107. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from February 16, 
1922 until December 31, 1922, and there- 
after on 30 days’ notice of termination 
or alteration. 


Company to treat with employees 
members of Association through repre: 
sentatives. 


Wages: Per hour—conductors and 
motormen—first year, 38 cents; second 
year, 42 cents; third year and thereaf- 
ter, 48 cents. 


Overtime and legal holidays, time and 
one-half; Sunday work which is not 
overtime, 7 cents extra per hour. 


Two hours to be minimum time per 
run. 


Hours per day in train service, for 
regular men, minimum, 8; maximum 
91h. 

Extra and relief men to be paid a 
euaranteed minimum wage of $8. per 
week. On an extra man failing to re- 
port, company not to be required to pay 
this wage. 


Men on snow-plows, sweepers and 
sand-cars to be supplied with overalls 
and paid 5 cents extra per hour. Men 
training students, 25 cents extra per day 
or part of day. Work for extra men to 
be divided as nearly as practicable equal- 
ly between them. 


Motormen and conductors to hold pro- 
motion in accordance with continuous 
age in the service, and to have right of 
selection of run in accordance with age 
in the service. 
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Ne regular man to be compelled to do 
extra work after finishing his day’s run 


- if spare men are available. 


Men in service for one year to be sup- 
pled with uniform, company paying 
one-half. After two years’ service, one 
uniform per year to be furnished free. 
Uniform overcoats to be furnished not 
oftener than once in two years. 


If any member of the association is 
suspended or discharged, company’s re- 
presentatives to grant an interview to 
grievance committee. Man if: not at 
fault to be reinstated and paid for time 
lost. 


Differences or disputes to be submit- 
ted through Union representatives to the 
General Superintendent, and if the two 
parties cannot agree, to the General 
Manager. 


Haminton, Ont. — Hammton AND 
Dunpbas Street Raruway Company, Ha- 
MILTON RADIAL Evectric Ramway Com- 
PANY, HAMILTON GRIMSBY AND BEAMs- 
VILLE ELEectric Ramway Company, AND 
THE BRANTFORD AND Haminton ELxc- 
TRIO RaimwAy COMPANY, AND DIvISsIoN 
876, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND Enectric Ramway Em- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA. Agreement to be 
in effect from February 16, 1922, until 
December 31, 1922, and thereafter on 
thirty days’ notice of change or termin- 
ation. 


Company not to discriminate against 
any employee for being a union member. 
Company officers to treat with em- 
ployees through their representatives, 
and if adjustment is not satisfactory, ap- 
peal to be made to the General Manager. 


Employees suspended or dismissed to 
receive a hearing and if charge is not 
sustained to be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. 


Employees to have choice of runs in 
order of seniority. 


Trainmen to have one day off every 
two weeks. 
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Trainmen in service for one year to be 
supplied with a uniform suit, company 


paying half cost; after two years’ ser- | 


vice of trainmen, uniforms to be given 
free. 


Regular crews after finishing runs not 
to be required to do extra work if extra 
men are available. 


Passenger trainmen to receive 25 
cents extra per day or part day when 
training students. 


Nine hours to constitute a day’s work 
for men called for extra work. Hours 
of regular trainmen on regular freight 
and passenger runs, 10 per day. 


Wages, per hour—trainmen—lst 6 
months, 33 cents; 2nd 6 months, 38 
cents; 2nd year, 42 cents; thereafter, 48 
cents. Overtime, time and one-half. 


Port ARTHUR, ONT.—PuBLic UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF PorRT 
ARTHUR—Schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions, not signed or accepted 
verbally by employees, but in effect from 
March 16, 1922. 


Port Arthur Civie Railway, Transpor- 
tation Department. 


No change has been made in the work- 
ing conditions from those in the agree- 
ment as effective from June 16, 1920, 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette for 
July, 1920, page 904. 


The new wage schedule is as follows: 
Per hour—conductors and motormen, 
first six months, 45 cents; next eighteen 
months, 4714 cents; over two yeurs, 50 
cents ; operators on one man gars, 3 cents 
extra per hour. 


Car Barn Employees. 


The working conditions are the same 
as those in the agreement as effective 
from June, 16, 1920, summarized in the 
Lasour GAzerTe for July, 1920, pages 
903-4. The new wage schedule is as fol- 
lows: carpenter, machinist, 5714 cents; 
painter, 55 cents; pit men 4714 and 53 
cents; new employees and labourers, 40 
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to 49 cents; night barn foremen, $115 
per month, assistant, $100 per month. 


Civic Schedules. 


Mepicinge Hart, Auta.—ScHEDULE oF 
WAGES FOR THE YEAR 1922—-Per month 
—Chief Civic officials, $125-$225. 


City Treasurer’s and Assessor’s De- 
partments; Accountants and Cashiers, 
$185-$180; Machine operators, $110 and 
$142.50; Stenographers, clerks, etc., $70- 
$120. 


Police Department : Constables, 
$107.50-$125; Sergeants and detectives, 
minimum, $185; Pound keeper, $115; 
Uniforms, greatcoats, boots, gloves, etc., 
supplied. 


Hire Department: Assistant chief, 
$185; Captain, $125;. Lieutenant, elec- 
trician, $120; foremen, drivers, $100 
to $110; Uniforms, mackinaws and eaps 
supplied. 


Electrical Department: journeymen 


80 cents per hour. 


Power plant: Per month—engineers, 
$157.50 and $215; labour, 50 cents per 
hour. 


Public Works Department. Per month 
—Stenographer, $80; janitor, $110; 
public works foremen, $130-$170; sta- 
blemen, $100; carter, pipe layers, $115; 
street cleaners, $105. Per day—labour- 
ers, $4; teamsters (ten hours) $5. 


Sanitary Department: Per month — 
Scavengers, ete., $115-$120; caretaker, 
$80-$100. 


Gas Department: pipe fitters, lamp 
repairers, $120; labourers, $4 per day. 


Parks Department—parks foremen, 
$125; market master, $80; market clean- 
er, $75; parks labourers, per day $4. 


REGINA, SASK.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES 
FOR YEAR 1922. 


Heads of Departments, Per month, 
$208.33-$416.66. 


Treasurer’s 
Cashiers, accountants, 


Branch, Per month : 
bookkeepers —- 
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$100.00-$166.66 ; and 
clerks, $75-$185. 


Light and Water Department: oper- 
ators; $75-$100; trained clerks, $75-$135. 


Assessor’s Branch: clerks, $100.00- 
$166.66; cashier, $120; stenographers, 
$90 and $100. Stores Department: 
clerks, $125 and $150; storekeeper, 
$125; warehouseman, $100. Solicitor’s 
Department: stenographers, $85 and 
$90. City Clerk’s Department, steno- 
graphers, $75 and $115. 


Engineer’s Branch: engineer’s as- 
sistants, $175 and $200; instrument 
man, $150; bookkeeper, $110; steno- 
erapher, $90; foremen, $150 per month 
and 55 cents per hour. Sewage disposal 
labour, 47 cents per hour, 60-65 hours 
per week. Civic labour, 45-50 cents per 
hour, 60-hour week. 


Health Department—Inspectors, $120 
and $150; clerks, $100 and $125; nurses, 
$148.53; superintendents, $1385 and 
$150. Per hour—teamsters, scavenging 
labour and street cleaning labour—50 
cents; blacksmiths, 55 cents; carpenters, 
65 cents. 


stenographers 


Parks Department — foreman, gar- 
dener, $125 per month; labourers, 45 
cents per hour. 


Power Department—Per month — 
Time keeper, $110; Meter readers, 
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$105, $110, $125; engineers, $164.40 
and $225.00; stoker operators, $132; 
firemen, $124.80; conveyormen, $138.30; 


repair men,  $132.60-$163.20 ; la- 
bourers, $116.60-$120.65; plant elec- 
trician, $164.40; linemen, $167.20 
groundmen, $124.60; meter installers, 


$156; meter repairers, $166.40; street 
light attendants, $154.20. 


Fire Department: Per month—Cap- 
tains, $130-$145; firefighters, $100-$125. 


Street Railway Department: Month- 
ly men, $90-$200. Per hour con- 
ductors and motormen, 40-55 cents: 


motor conductors, Sundays and holi- 
days, time and one-quarter; over- 
time, time and one-half. Machinists, 


60 cents, carpenters, 65-75 cents; black- 
smiths, 67 cents; painters 62 cents; pit- 
man, 60 cents; car cleaners, 48 cents; 
trackmen, 50 cents; switchtenders, 52 
eents; groundmen, 65 cents; armature 
winders and electric repair men, $170 
per month. 


Police Department — Per month— 
Inspectors, $185 and $200 ;— de- 
tectives, $165; sergeants, $165; patrol 
sergeants, $155; constables, $120-$145; 
uatrol drivers, $130 and $140; clerks, 
$115. Waterworks—Meter repairer and 
plumber, $150; Meter repairers, $100 
and $130; turn-on men, $125. Per hour 
—skilled labourer, 55 cents; labourers, 
52% cents; teams, 90 cents. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 16, 1922 TO 
APRIL 15, 1922, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT as reported by em- 

ployers during the period January 
16 to April 15 experienced considerable 
fluctuation, but on the whole the ten- 
deney was favourable, although the im- 
provement was not very pronounced. 
The most decided changes during the 
period under review were caused by the 
temporary closing and re-opening of the 
railway car shops, supplemented by hea- 
_ vy seasonal declines in logging. On the 
other hand, employment in the manufac- 


turing industries generally increased, 
and building construction showed con- 
siderable expansion towards the end of 
the quarter. 


The upward movement indicated in 
recent reports is shown graphically in 


the accompanying chart. The low- 
est point it reached during the 
quarter under review was at the 


end of January, the index number hay- 
ing declined to 78.9 at that time. Shght 
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but steady improvement was registered 
during February and until the latter 
part of March, when the closing of the 
locomotive shops again caused the curve 
to fall, although not as steeply as at the 
close of January. Revival was indicated, 
however, during the succeeding two 
weeks, and at the end of the period un- 
der review the curve attained the high- 
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There was a net increase of 4,980 
workers in the staffs maintained by these 
firms. An analysis of the returns by 
districts shows that British Columbia, 
Q@uebee and Ontario reported consider- 
able improvement in the situation. In 
the Maritime provinces no change was 
recorded, while in the Prairie provinces 
the tendency was distinctly downward, 
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NOTE:—The curve is based on the number of employees actually at work on the last day of each 
half-month as reported by the firms making returns in comparison with the number of employees reported 


by the same firms on January 17, 1920. 


est point reached in 1922, the index 
number standing at 82.1. Employment 
during the first quarter of this year was 
on a somewhat lower level than during 
the corresponding part of 1921, the 
index number for every half month in 
the quarter having been several points 
lower than for the same period of last 
year. 


Returns received by the Dominion 
Headquarters of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada from some 6,100 firms 
indicated the following net changes dur- 
ing the period under review :— ) 


Half month Increase Decrease Percentage 
ending in staff in staff of change 
ECO ye agree one 14,610 2.27 
Feb. 14 LOVOa ee 2 Memes 3.12 
Feb. 28 DCF Rep RIS, .25 
May Lope... 1,961 .29 
Mea rif hid cei estas ea 10,400 1.57 
Apr, 15 LO B23 ¥i'hcs AS eee 1.57 


partly on account of contractions in 
eoal mining and in railway transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance. 


The most decided increases in activity 
were those of a seasonal-character re- 
ported in saw mills. The gains in such 
establishments, together with additions 
to staffs on a smaller scale which occur- 
red in furniture and other wood using 
factories, provided work for approxi- 
mately 5,800 additional men. Increases 
of practically the same magnitude were 
recorded in iron and steel, the automo- 
bile industries in Ontario particularly 
showing improvement. Expansion on a 
large scale was also registered in tex- 
tiles, largely in the garment, hosiery and 
knitted goods and thread, yarn and cloth 
divisions. The commencement of sea- 
sonal operations in fishing and also in 
fish canning and smoking establishments 
during the latter part of the quarter 
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caused considerable increases in employ- 
ment, especially in the Maritime pro- 
vinees. There were also some gains in 
British Columbia. Pulp, paper, tobacco, 
chemical, glass, brick, cement, electrical 
apparatus and electric current factories 
enlarged their working forces substan- 
tially during the quarter. Apart from 
the manufacturing industries increased 
activity was indicated by telephone com- 
panies; shipping and stevedoring con- 
cerns added considerable numbers to 
their crews, and building contractors 
also reported a very much more favour- 
able situation. 


Pronounced contractions in employ- 
ment occurred in logging during ‘the 
quarter under review, approximately 
11,700 men having been released by the 
concerns making returns. The bulk of 
these decreases were reported in Ontario. 
Losses in personnel on a very much 
smaller scale were registered in coal 
mining, railway transportation, highway 
construction and also in boot and shoe 
factories. The tendency in the leather 
group has been steadily downward since 
the end of January, the decline occur- 
ring largely in Ontario and Quebec. 
Practically all the losses on public high- 
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ways took place in Ontario during the 
early part of the six weeks under review. 
All provinees shared in the contractions 
in railway transportation, those in the 
Prairie district, however, being decided- 
ly the most extensive. Employment in 
coal mining fluctuated considerably dur- 
ing the quarter in both Hastern and 
Western coal fields, but the losses in Al- 
berta were very much larger than else- 
where. Activity in the trade group de- 
clined during the period, though the 
tendency during the later weeks was de- 
eidedly more favourable. 


At the close of the quarter under re- 
view, employment in the lumber, leather, 
rubber and textile industries, in the 
mining of metallic ores, on street rail- 
ways and cartage, and in shipping and 
stevedoring was on a higher level than 
during the corresponding period of last 
In all other groups the situation 
was slightly less favourable, especially 
in iron and steel, non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts, and in the communication indus- 
tries. 


A summary of employment conditions 
during the period March 16 to April 15 
appears also in the regular monthly ar- 
ticle on page 464 of this issue. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 


. REPORTS from the offices of the Em- 

ployment Service of Canada _ in- 
dicate a considerable expansion in the 
volume of business transacted during the 
first three months of 1922 as compared 
with the same period a year ago. The 
number of applications for work in- 
creased slightly, there being approx- 
imately 5 per cent more applications 
during the first quarter of 1922 than 
during the same period of the preceding 
year. The volume of employment offer- 
ed showed a gain of about 15 per cent 
over the report of last year. Place- 
- ments effected in regular employment 
registered a decline of approximately 17 


per cent, but the number of placements 
made in casual work increased more than 
60 per cent over that reported during 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


The accompanying chart, which pre- 
sents the returns from the offices on the 
basis of daily averages over half-month 
periods, shows that the curves of vacan- 
cies and placements, although marked 
by considerable fluctuations, have mount- 
ed steadily since the close of 1921. This 
would indicate a slight betterment in 
employment, which may be expected to 
continue during the following weeks. A 
comparison with the reports of last year 
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shows that the early spring expansion in 
industry was more gradual during the 
latter part of the period under review 
than during March, 1921, when the num-- 
ber of positions offered and filled in- 
ereased very rapidly. At the end of 
March, 1922, vacancies and placements 
were at a level considerably lower than 
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were effected, of which 39,402 were in 
regular employment and 26,668 in casual 
work. This may be compared with 
47,649 placements in regular employ- 
ment and 16,623 in casual work effected 
during the corresponding period of 1921. 
Of the placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the period under re- 
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at the same time a year ago. Applica- 
tions for employment increased to a 
marked extent during the early part of 
January when the federal, provincial 
and municipal relief schemes, involving 
registration at the employment offices, 
came into operation. During the latter 
part of the period, however, there was a 
slight falling-off in the number of appli- 
cations. 


During the period January 1 to 
March 31, 1922, the offices reported that 
71,362 references to positions were made 
and that a total of 66,070 placements 


) 


view, 32,213 were of men and 7,189 of 
women. Vacancies notified by employers 
to the Service numbered 76,226, of which 
04,061 were for men and 22,165 for wo- 
men, as compared with a total of 66,302 
during the first quarter of 1921. The 
number of applications registered at the 
offices was 121,722 (98,520 of men and 
23,202 of women), as compared with 
115,640 during the corresponding period 
of last year. 


A summary of the work of the offices 
for the month of March, 1922, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1922, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


THE present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with the situation reported 
during the quarter ending March 31, 
1922. At the end of January, the per- 
centage of idleness stood at 18.9, which 
was slightly over 1 per cent less than 
in December, 1921. During the follow- 
ing two months further moderate im- 
provement was registered, and at the end 
of March, 9.6 per cent of the members 
reported were out of work. During the 
first month of the corresponding quarter 
in 1921 unemployment was in practical- 
ly the same ratio as for January of this 
year, but slackness continued to increase 
during February and March, and at the 
end of the latter month the percentage 
of idleness stood at 16.5. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of unions 


making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the unions reporting.) 


Considerable improvement as compar- 
ed with the preceding three months oc- 
curred during the first quarter of this 
year in the manufacturing industries, 
particularly in the garment and iron and 
steel trades. The situation reported by 
unions of mine workers was slightly 
more favourable, but the building trades 
continued dull. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18 
and by months for 1919-20-21 and to 
March of this year. The curve has fol- 
lowed a downward course since the be- 
ginning of the year, after a sharp up- 
ward movement during the last two 
months in 1921. In this decline the curve 
pursued an opposite direction from that 
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indicated during the same quarter of 
last year, when unemployment increased 
considerably. 


- The percentages of unemployment in 
New Brunswick and Quebec were some- 
what smaller than elsewhere during the 
quarter under review, while unions in 
Manitoba and British Columbia report- 
ed proportionally more slackness than 
the other districts. In Ontario there 
was more idleness during January and 
February than in the last three months 
of 1921, but some improvement was in- 
dicated during March. Quebec, Onta- 
rio, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
recorded a more favourable situation 
than in the same quarter of 1921. Else- 
where varied conditions were indicated. 
Manitoba and Alberta, however, were 
the only districts to show more slackness 
at the close of March than during the 
same month in 1921. Table 1 on this 
page summarizes the returns by provin- 
ces and Table 2 on page 519 shows the 
percentage of unemployment reported 
in the different groups of industries. 


TABLE [.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADES UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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During January slightly more unem- 
ployment than in the same month of 
1921 was reported by unions in the ma- 
nufacturing industries, particularly in 
iron and steel. On the other hand, gar- 
ment workers and leather workers were 
rather more fully employed. The trans- 


portation industries as a whole were 


slightly busier, some slackness among 
steam railway employees being offset by 
increased activity in the shipping ind 
stevedoring trades. In the building and 
construction industries considerable un- 
employment was reported during Jan- 
uary 1922, the percentage being slightly 
higher than in January, 1921. 


During February unions in the manu- 
facturing group registered considerable 
improvement, there being nearly 4 per 
cent less idleness than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. The garment 
trades were somewhat busier and in iron 
and steel the situation was very much 
more favourable. In pulp and paper 
(including printing and publishing) and 
leather and glass, however, the percent- 


ages of unemployment exceeded those: 


reported in February, 1921. Employ- 
ment for unions in the building and 
construction group was brisker than 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, although the change was slight. In 
transportation approximately 3 per cent 
less unemployment was recorded, steam 
railway employees were somewhat bu- 
sier and the shipping and stevedoring 
eroup also showed further improvement. 
Fishermen, lumber workers and loggers 
registered less idleness than in February, 
1907 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries declined during Mareh. and 
was less than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Pulp and paper 
mill workers were busier and more de- 


‘cided reductions in unemployment were 


reported by unions in the textile and 
iron and steel industries. Leather work- 
ers, printing tradesmen, and cigar and 
tobacco makers, however, were a good 
deal slacker. Minor improvement as 
ecmpared with the returns for March of 
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IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OFINDUSTRIES. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


TABLE I1.—PERCENTAGES OF 
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520 i ] | He LABOUR GAZETTE May, 1922 
TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH. 31, 1922, 
ova Scoti F 
a Pp 5 : L New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. re- | Unem- | No. re- | Unem- No. re- | Unem- No. re- | Unem- 
Occupations porting | ployed porting | ployed ||/porting| ployed ||porting | ployed 
| a, es w e 2) 2 a) 2 
q gh Pa q ee q piuties! ' q 0, 1 
° o\¢ ~~! Olacie } S S) wars 
a|8(88] oe 2124/82) ve] a|S8| ES) 88) a | S8/88l 59 
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5a COB IMINETS ey ae ee be ae ee ae. ae QU IL AE Ti aia chad eae Claim Reo pCO are ees replete billion escent yo) Stein ostacaC te oe 
6- Miners (non-metallic minerals).... TPSESOO DIG Foe cchtetoateils were a terstnel| a ere ate BU Rafe haere ticks || sore anne eC A Sets 
7-Manufacturing Industries...../ 9) ggg) 96, 7.07/ 16) 871/ 97/11.14|) 68 20545 1088 5.30 192/16179/1455| 8.99 
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jibres and wood) 
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Hinery, flour ‘and cereal (marty emit he Siler tase ore vi teeeedls am on oe Seca lonceea ee oa 3) 444) 38)..... D243) 9 Sie. 
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15- -COMPOSItOTS ...... 6... .6 00s e sees To not) eres es Ol saa 5| 988 Oheetuer TS), BO0L ns Melee 
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OSSD ATO TIS: Va oecs ieysieeci ate operate: uadapebaets tote tae eke BY Fe les 3 | 6] 929 CURE 5 Se 
29- Garment WOTKErS..........ee eee a9) ofa. "g]'8020)' 63].....|/ 6] 564) Ol... 
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Bo Gur wotleeta,: Atco greet ceteey a ea UP ce tan kcal ee a ve toa as an 
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May, 1922 THE LABOUR GAZETTE BOAT: 
AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS, 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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| 380 
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Wiehe eye Si|s sepia |> cole oes 5.0)|'+ eceel|'ses we By CORSON Is BRA AuP AKO ESI s Al 105 HO ewes ele de lee 2945 
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Nova Scotia : . 
and P. E. I. New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. re- Unem- || No. re- Unem- || No. re-| Unem- | No. re Unem- . 
Occupations porting | ployed |porting | ployed ||porting | ployed |porting | ployed 
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last year was registered in building con- month 1,480 unions, with a combined 
struction and also by steam railway em- membership of 157,639 members, report- 
ployees. Fishermen, on the other hand, ed 15,173 of their members as sncm- 


were less fully employed. ployed, a percentage of 9.6. The table 
The accompanying tabulations (Table also gives the general percentages of un- 

ITT) show in some detail the returns for. employment in the various trades and 

the month ending March 31, for which industries i.r January and February. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS INDICATED BY BUILD- 
ING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JANUARY-MARCH, 1922. 


MPLOYMENT in the building tra- year. During January there was a con- 
des, as indicated by the value of the traction of 43 per cent as compared with 
building permits issued in 56 cities, December; the total for February was 
showed a decline during the quarter end- approximately 44 per cent higher than 
ing March 31, 1922, as compared with in January, while in March the value of 
the preceding three months, although a_ the building permits issued showed a 
more favourable tendency was evidenced further gain of 117 per cent. The value 
in the last month of the quarter. There for that month was higher than in 
was, however, an increase in comparison March of any year since 1914, but it was 
with the corresponding quarter of last lower than in October and November of 
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e 
AS REPORTED (‘BY TRADE UNIONS.—(Continued) 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
No. re- Unem- || No. re- Unem- || No. re- Unem- No. re- Unem- No. re- Unemployed 
porting | ployed |porting | ployed |/porting | ployed |porting; ployed porting ; 
Bee ebcclecl cl o celael wel ote elaal ul Sched iwalcav cen 
S| Ee selene 2) 8428 nei] 3) E424] vela] SZiRe ee! 3 e|/ He] da| on| us 
SB) ss(Ssie8)| S\sslzsjas] S' ss ssiesisfissssias] S| 38/53) €3| 2S] se 
62 
By gO oo EBay, 1006 1 ines bee Age ee) oy Oia Gite OO Oe oa BO 8025... 280| 1 AT ie et Oy) 5 2.21163) 
5| 401 Oa TOT Ol eee we Ae OOA ZO genes « 6| 302 Ui etelers T1| 4672 47 ar ad brutus Hag | 1.01/64 
74) yA 5 Re sient! aber: Gl) SIT, | BG soak: Sr NG! sues 65; 5021| 734] 12.5 | 12.1 | 14.62/65 
Cle LOOM Zales < Bl AL LOW ah oo PH ed Cole DOO! cpnlen T6097 ESE 73} 11916} 1681) 12.8 | 12.6 | 14.11/66 
GlmE SO Uieieal noes 10} 433 SH a ee Seas SIMD SOU ae Te DOS NO ares coe 119} 6974 240| 5.9 4.0 3.44167 
Dh. o BBs - LO) eesvy. 2 74 Oe 2; 118 UN tepevets 2) 120 OW Aes 21} 1479 107) 12.8 9.5 7.23168 
AZ VSLO" LOS We 2 rs07. 10) 1175) 127 OVO 4 5 leew « 9) 548 Olasioe. 119} 11634 685); 6.9 5.0 5.89/69 
| | 
| 70 
1 48 is sete Sie OO: OVE ace 1). 216 (eats. STOO OG ae 23) 9996 362; 6.8 45 3.62/71 
hd = Sal AS 9 lel bo sbege MR A Ii eae he Ais ose | a gree stp aa | a 3] 216 TS ieee 5 | 8.24/72 
7) 981 0 0 7; 452) Oo Bigs Fray 0 0 1, 841 0 0 64) 8102 39 22 66 .48)73 
7 981 Oe ae Wile AD? Ole eae 7) Ute Olah 2% 7| 841 Ole 5 58| 7731 3 LZ 4 .47\75 
Ba a a aL I eee Wega lca: SMews ale tartal ilies asain «. (Hayrars to te thal ate bey Pas toe 6 3871 3 OVS 81/76 
Uke cca eee Dee Re Hes ahs Ag RN | AE, Re en) NOR ts PRS AC Re cul eee WO Mea elas ltl uut ule atcha VEN Se peewallli cava seen Mod MOQ es kant cana g 
hte ane, ta ss Lia iy mak FANN Eth thettee soe] PR ve aoe iach heal aE DS SIRE, otal path dum 1 12 0 0 6 555 1) 0 18 . 18/78 
8) 444] 39| 8.78) 17) 652) 26) 3.99) 26) 1678) 110) 6.56) 17) 1565) 121) 7.78 206) 14714 989) 7.54) 6.99) 6.79)79 
| 80 
OF PNT OSs Bib BIB) Ol evce- 4). 20517) beg LL: BATON FON. 5 72| 3568 | o|  .2 0/81 
OP LOS) LE dace Slee too! Lileees a 11} 822 OVS. S464" 40) 0... 44) 6820 580; 8.7 8.6 8.50182 
83 
TASTE DOA ae 4 eat VW) 140) 48h... 4] 250] ~ 40)... 6] 560} 103] 16.3 | 15.9 | 18.39/84 
2 90 Olokee 3 49 pS 3 OANA SS Pie OM 10) oe. oe Pipe 729 77; 7.3 | 10.9 | 10.56/85 
5 20 MP tLe aL 99, (Sie eae AVS TOD WLS AR es Ele AAW AL SH WeNf coe Abel OTe oe Hoe Tes Tess 4.48/86 
ak 24 alee. 2 71 By ae as 3| 248) 43/0... 1 54 Sie aie 2 29) 1558 155) 15.0 | 10.1 9.98|87 
ila allc. «sh aioe vtec selll sore are cis Ite ores Steet « 5 AMIS We hell acevo aie 5 sens 6 QT 29) 4.51 8.8 | 11.28/88 
per | | SCY a Neer NE | aaa 
86| 8251/1162 14.08; 107) 5683) 626/11.02| 125|12003/1215)10.12| 142/15171/2632 17.74) 1480/157639| 15173! 13.85) 10.56) 9.63/39 
last‘autumn. The total value of the ‘Toronto. The decreases in the other 
building authorized during the three provinces were comparatively slight, 


months under review was $16,310,387 as 
compared with $25,278,652 for last Oc- 
tober, November and December, and with 
$12,211,227 in the first quarter of 1921. 
There was, therefore, a decrease of 
$8,968,265 or 35 per cent in the building 
permits issued in the former comparison, 
and an increase of $4,099,160 or 34 per 
cent in the latter. 


During January, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, Alberta and British Columbia 
showed increases in the volume of build- 
ing contemplated as compared with the 
same month of the preceding year. The 
increase of $347,522, or 28 per cent, in 
Ontario was the most pronounced and 
represented largely increased activity in 


















































that of $88,550 in Manitoba being the 
largest. 7 


The value of the permits issued during 
February continued to show expansion 
in Ontario, where there was an increase 
of 108 per cent over the figure for the 
same month last year. In that province 
the building authorized was valued at 
$2,714,446, or over 64 per cent of the 
total for the 56 cities. In this compari- 
son Toronto showed the most decided 
gain, while increased activity on a large 
scale was also indicated in several other 
Ontario cities, notably Hamilton Kitche- 
ner and Port Arthur. In addition to the 
gains in Ontario, the value of the per- 
mits issued in New Brunswick and Mani- 
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toba also exceeded that reported for 
February, 1921. There was, however, a 
decided falling off in the building anti- 
eipated in Quebec, and somewhat smal- 
ler declines occurred in Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. 


During March, there was a pronounced 
increase in the amount of building con- 
templated as compared with the same 
month of the preceding year. Ontario, 
with permits valued at $5,974,676, 
over 65 per cent of the total for 56 cities 
reporting, showed a 51 per cent gain 
over March, 1921. Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and British Columbia also 
registered considerable expansion in the 
value of building authorized. In Nova 
Seotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
however, there were reauctions. The 
value of the permits issued in Toronto 
was over a million dollars higher than in 
the same month of last year. In Montreal, 
Que., Port Arthur and Windsor, Ont., 
and Point Grey and Vancouver, B.C., 
there were also large increases in antici- 
pated building. 


or 


The accompanying table shows in 
detail the value of the building permits 
issued by months during the first quar- 
ter of this year. The thirty-five cities 
for which a continuous monthly record 
has been kept since 1910 are marked by 


asterisks, 


A comparison in some detail between 
the statements for March and those for 
Hebruary may also be found on page 
466 of this issue. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 








City 


Prinee Edward Island.... 
Charlottetown......... 


NOVA Sco tiara oe. ceme ser. 
Pati xe ye ek, oe eee 


BY CUEV A Adon 2 peg s.ck 
New Brunswick.....:..... 


IE TEQEnIGLOM tate sence 
SMOMCE OMe ecm eae tore 





QTC eer: wee tere eee 


POMC EC ene Meee ae 
Shawinigan Falls..... 
MSHELDEOOKE aaa teenar acs 





Chrathigihie =|. eee 


ee ee oeerce recor esees 





TKIMSSCONM.: all .ee. cee 
*Kiteheners..e: inks eee 
* WONG OMRSs.nese debe nee 


Oshawartnn ataracce cn: 
FOUPAWaARGE. te sce. ae 
Owen, | Sounds..7.54...4 
*Peterborough... .2ssc. 8 
“ROrbimwALGhUtaeon ese 


SATIS ees ee 


‘Wellandsnc urs. nace sere 


ELC O11 eas de ese ss oie oo 


AIPORT wortrne ecg came te 
* Cal eat yi sake: Wee 
Mi CIMONLOM. laces 

Lethbridiges..2 ee 
Medicine Hat. .:.....2. 





Roint: Greve. see 
Prince bupert ace 
South Vancouver..... 
*Viancouver? 232i... 4. 
SV CCORLAE Tee eee ae 


Total—56 cities......... 
*Total—85 cities......... 


Total—56 cities, 1921.... 


*T'otal—35 cities, 1921.... 


January 
1922 


$ 
Nil. 
Nil. 
. 31,585 
31,585 
Nil. 
Nil. 


21,920 

6,000 

15,950 
Nil. 


393,780 
216,460 
169,430 
Nil. 
Nil. 
4,500 
3,400 


1,610,699 
3,000 

85 

3,500 
7,550 
9,100 
8,130 


92,600 

1,700 
13,000 
77,900 


22,975 
1,280 
14,195 
7,500 


107,760 
92,700 
14,450 

385 
225 


651,676 
2,125 
9,600 

202,500 

135,680 

55,125 

208,006 

38,640 


$2,933,035 
$2,386,512 


$2,882,656 
$2,135,021 





February 
1922 


677,385 
561,200 
60,885 
5,500 
10,000 
33,800 


119,350 
500 
1,350 
117,500 


26,875 
4,000 
13,975 
8,900 


84,250 
46,200 
33,050 
1,540 
3,460 


486,352 
2,842 
11,250 
111,100 
18,585 
15,655 
232,900 
34,020 


“$4,216,463 
$3,947,941 


$3,218,789 
$2,835,910 





March 
1922 


1,277,065 
935,713 
85,702: 
400 
135,000: 
43,550 
76,700° 


5,974,676 
6,200: 
26,665 
15,335. 
3,300- 
31.748 
41,815 
405,100 
9,725 
271,555 
163,045: 
44,215. 
21,400: 
188,805 
14,750 
10,020: 
658,540: 
24,298 
45,187 
30,384 
79,142: 
31,609 
2,883,335 
11,550: 
948,300 
8,633 


221,700: 
3,635. 
22,665 
195,400: 


86,582: 
14,602. 
44,445. 
217,585- 


231,385 
131,400: 
77,350" 

51,935 
700: 


1,206,606" 
14,574 
85,975 - 

420,300 
15,985 
75,630 > 

461,880 

182,262 


$9,160,889 


$8,310,098 


$6,609,782: 


$5,793,191. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1922 


THE changes in prices during April 

were less than for some time, except 
for seasonal movements, and tended to 
confirm previous indications that the 
general downward movement so pro- 
nounced from May, 1920, to July, 1921, 
and less steep thereafter, was near its 
end at levels approximately fifty per 
cent above 1913 prices, and that future 
changes would be the result of condi- 
tions in the markets for the various 
commodities rather than of a general 
upward or downward influence as has 
been the case generally since July 1914. 
Raw materials and farm products con- 
tinued to show a tendency to rise and 
fall sensitively according to market con- 
ditions, as had been experienced during 
recent months, and manufactured goods 
began to show similar tendencies, indi- 
eating that the downward movement in 
these also was nearing the end. In retail 
prices of foods, the movement was slight 
except for a seasonal decline in eggs, 
milk, and potatoes and an upward turn 
in meat prices, a reaction from the low 
prices at the beginning of the year. Fuel 


and rent showed little change. Retail 
prices of clothing and boots for the 
spring also indicated little further 


change. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
was down to 225.0 for April as compared 
with 225.6 for March, 253.7 for April, 
TOO eo Fos rar SA bl 9008 23 Pst for 
April, 1917; and 136.7 for April, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
increases in grain and fodder, livestock 
and meats, and dairy products, with 
slight decreases in fresh fish, some fruits 
and vegetables, metals, building mate- 
rials, and in raw furs. A special index 
number including fifty of the more im- 
portant articles included in the Depart- 
mental index number, 20 foods, 15 raw 
materials, and 15 manufactured foods, 
based upon price levels in 1913 as 100, 

was practically unchanged at 147.8 for 


April as compared with 148.1 for 
March; 148.4 for February; 148.0 for 
January; 147.2 for November; 164.9 
for April, 1921; and 249.8 for April, 
1920. 


Somewhat similar tendencies appear- 
ed in other countries, conditions in the 
United States being much the same as 
those in Canada, while in Great Britain 
for the first time since early in 1920, 
there was an upturn in wholesale prices. 
Other index numbers of wholesale prices 
in Canada indicated the same tenden- 
cies in prices as the Departmental index 
number, as may be seen in the table of 
wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries in the next succeeding 
article. The Bank of Commerce index 
numbers of wholesale prices in Canada 
including 24 articles mainly exported 
and the other 24 articles mainly im- 
ported showed a rise in the former and 
a fall in the latter. The index number 
of Professor H. Michell, covering 40 
commodities, was down slightly. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in sixty cities was 
$10.26 at the beginning of April as com- 
pared with $10. 54 at the beginning of 
March; $12.28 in April, 1921; $15.99 in 
April, 1920; $10.77 in April, 1917; and 
Ot sede April, 1914. The chief changes 
for the month were substantial de- 
creases in eggs, milk, and potatoes. 
Meats averaged slightly higher, except 
veal. Coal, wood, coal oil, and rent were 
practically "unchanged. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
April of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs and groceries, of coal, wood 
and. coal oil, ni the rent for six- roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality for which 
the quotation is given is set forth in the 
ease of each commodity and every ef- 

(Continued on page 536) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 



































































































































































































































(*) December only. 


















































, Quan-—,; 1900) 1905, 1910 1912 April, April} April, April, April, April, April, April] Mar., April 

Commodities. tity | | @® 1914 | 1915 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 

| c. c. Cr. (OR Cs Co Cc. (Or (Gy Cc. c. Cc. (05 Ce 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.6 49.0} 46.6 58.0] 67.8] 75.4) 76.4] 70.4] 56.6] 57.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 “ | 19.6} 24.6] 26.0) 27.8] 28.0 $3.0) 82.8 39.6] 48.2) 52.4) 49.8) 44.4] 32.2) 32.4 
Veal, roast foreq’r....} 1 “ | 10.0) 11.3} 12.8] 14.0] 14.4 L7G TY 21.7}: 26.3) 27.4! 26.5). 25,2) 19.7) “19.0 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| 1 “‘ | 11.8] 12.2/ 16.8] 18.0) 17.8 21.0! 20.8 96.9| 33.2] 35.5} 35.8] 32.0] 26.6] 27.4 
| Pork, fresh, roast ham| 1 “ | 12.2/ 13.1) 18.0] 17.8] 17.5 20.3) 18.4 27.3| 85.7] 86.1] 38.8] 34.8] 29.5] 30.0 
Pork, salt, mess...... 2% | 21.8) 25.0) 34.4] 33.0] 33.2 37.0] 34.8 47.6| 67.2) 69.4] 72.2) 66.8] 52.4) 53.2 
| Baeon, breakfast..... 1 |°45.4} 17.8} 24.5] 23.8] 22.5 26.1] 24.7 34.5) 48.1] 50.6] 53.7] 53.0) 40.5! 41.3 
‘Lard, pure leaf....... % “ | 96.2} 28.2} 40.6} 36.0] 35.6 38.2| 35.0 56.4] 69.4) 72.6] 78.2) 56.0] 43.0) 45.0 
mses Varese eee 1 doz.| 25.7| 80.0} 33.3) 82.6] 34.3 24) oon 37.1) 4650), 4058 55.81) 4053) SOT 3a.5 
| Eggs, storage......... Ahass 20.2) 23.4) 28.4) 27.9] 31.2 23 Die 21eS 82.9} 43.9} 48.9) 48.6) 388.3) 45.6) 30.6 
OC eee meet ee ..| 6 qts.| 36.6) 39.6] 48.0] 49.2} 49.8 53.41 54.6 60.6] 72.0) 82.2} 90.6) 89.4) 76.2) 74.4 
' Butter, dairy, solid...| 2 Ibs.) 44.2} 49.4] 52.0] 53.0] 58.4 59.0; 66.2 85.2} 98.4] 121.6} 181.2) 109.4; 75.0) 76.4 
|| Butter, cream’y, prints| 1 “ | 25.5) 27.7) 81.9] 31.5) 31.7 SAT BTA 9 47.9) 54.8} 65.7) 72.3) 63.9) 48.5) 44.9 
ii Cheese, GIG: (8a. 005... tues 16.1| 17.6] 18.5) 19.2) 20.1 B14 2346 33.0} 33.2) 385.9) 40.2) 39.8} 31.1) 30.5 
Cheese, new .......... 1% 14.6} 15.7) 17.5) 17.8) 19.5 192352220 BOSSN) SEQ (3405) Slay Bola) 28 428).5 
Bread, plain, white.../15 “ | 55.5) 58.5] 66.0) 64.5] 60.0 64.5} 72.0 93.0} 117.0} 117.0} 136.5] 127.5) 105.0) 105.0 
i) Your, (family) o. sects: 10 ‘* | 25.0! 28.0] 83.0] 32.0] 34.0 33.0] 43.0 59.0} 67.0} 67.0) 77.0} 66.0} 48.0) 48.0 
ii Rolled ‘Oats .......... Dio SON Local 2h Olt, OV 2.0 22.0] 26.0 28 Oy 40 OMS deD)e42. O12. 0 127 oie 28. O 
_ Rice, good, medium..| 2 “ 10.4] 10.6] 10.4) 10.6} 11.6 F Th.6 Valities 18.8) 21.4) 24.2) 33.4) 22.4) 19.2) 18.6 
| Beans, handpicked....| 2 “ 8.6) 9.4} 10.8] 10.4} 11.6) 12.4; 11.8) 13.8 26.8} 383.8} 24.0) 23.8) 18.0} 17.2) 17.8 
| Apples, evaporated....| 1 “ 9.9| 7.7) 11.5} 18.8] 13.5) 12.0) 13.0) 11.6 14.6) 22.1) 22.4) 27.9) 22.4) 22.6) 23.0 
| Prunes, medium size..| 1 “ | 11.5) 9.6} 9.9} 12.2] 12.9) 11.9] 12.5] 12.9 14.3} 17.6) 20.2) 27.5) 20.4) 18.4) 18.9 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 “ | 21.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0] 23.6) 22.4] 92.4 38.4] 42.4) 47.6) 78.0) 51.2) 34.4) 33.6 
Sugar, yellow ........ 2“ | 10.0; 9.8} 10.3} 11.0] 12.0] 11.0} 10.4] 14.6 17.6} 20.0] 22.0] 36.8] 24.2} 16.4] 16.0 
Tea, black, medium...|%4 “ 8.2} 8.3] 8.7} 8.9} 8.8] 8.9) 8.8] 9.2 10.9} 12.8] 15.7] 16.4) 14.1] 18.6] 13.6 
Tea, green, medium...|%4 “‘ ST SUT AOL OLA! LOSI OIsh O71 sO 10.81 12 1S sail 7 OVA TAM diy 20) 
Coffee, medium ...... yy, 4s 8.6} 8.8] 8.9! 9.2] 9.3] 9.4, 9.5] 9.8 10.0) 10.2) 12.1) 14.8) 14.2} 18:8] 18.4 
heGtaues. rye pks] 24.1] 28.0! 30.3) 44.6] 46.3] 36.0) 43.3] 32.0 99.0} 64.3) 56.0) 159.5) 48.5} 52.0) 49.2 
| Vinegar, white wine..|% pt. LTA WE oR WAZ oe Sl in 28 9 8 8 29 9 9 29 SP ee Oc tele. O 
Gee Bes te gee $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AINE OOdS) oi oe A 5.48) 5.96) 6.95| 7.14) 7.34] 7.34] 7.51] 7.79 10.77) 12.57) 18.85; 15.99) 12.68) 10.54) 10.26 
e@,. e. Cc. Cc. c. e. Cc. ce. Cc: €;: Co. c. eC. (oe 
Starch, laundry....... 1% Ib 2 OW SO) oS chl | Seip od 3.910) 12 3. Gliv cAcOluindoth (iS) We De2i Aoi d, T 
Coal, anthracite ...../7. ton} 39.5] 45.2) 48.1) 48.8) 51.9 52.1] 53.1 64.7| 71.8} 80.3} 94.4} 115.4} 108.7] 108.7 
Coal, bituminous ....} “ ‘ | 31.1} 32.8] 35.0] 35.0) 37.5 88.41 37.2 50.8 50.8) ) GL a7 Sde4\) CSecimOs. 3 
Wood, hard ......... .| “ed. | 82.5! 35.8! 38.8] 41.4] 41.3 43.8] 84.1 50.6} 67.1| 77.2) 79.7) 88.6} 78.7] 78.1 
Woods SOtt Joss ls «c «6'| 39.6] 25.5] 29.4} 30.0] 80.0 34.2] 31.4 36.9} 49.9] 55.9] 61.4] 68.8] 58.5] 58.1 
oakioll . Wc 1 gal.| 24.0} 24.5) 24.4] 23.1] 21.0 24.41 23.6 94°51 2678) "S8:71'' 34.9) S826) Sik TaesT-6 
$/ 3] $$] $y) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lighting.... 1.50) 1.63) 1.76 1.82 1.93; 1.79 2.28| 2.73} 3.03) 3.37) 3.95) 3.46) 3.45 
£0 4 ee SENS Mn ae ¥z m0. |$2.37/$2.89|$4.05|$4.05 |$4.601$4.75) $4.85] $4.17 $4.27] $4.66] $4.91] $5.93] $6.63) $6.91] $6.9] 

S$) $ | 8 |) $j $4 .$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals ........ 9.37 10.50°12.79 13.00 13.79 14.02 14.32 18.78! 14.21 17.34 20.01 21.34 25.33 23.31 20.96 20.66 
AVERAGE COST OF STA PLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova vauotia iri. .ee-| 5.61} 5.83] 6.82) 6.78] 7.17) 7.29! 7.37] 7.70] 8.52} 10.64] 12.80] 13.43] 16.16) 13.23] 10.83] 10.47 
Prince Edward Island ...... | 4.81] 5.26) 5.81} 5.80) 6.11) 6.34] 6.55] 6.71] 7.52] 9.34] 11.01] 11.85] 14.47/ 11.91] 9.80] 9.68 
/New Brunswick ............. 5.38] 5.83} 6.55| 6.84) 7.13) 7.04] 7.20] 7.66] 8.41] 10.70| 12.50] 13.28} 15.97] 13.03] 10.78) 10.54 
Quebee!!). CUTE. BRA 3 CUT 5.15| 5.64] 5.33) 6.46] 6.97] 6.87| 7.04] 7.18] 8.03] 10.66) 12.24) 12.78] 15.22) 12.33] 10.10} 9.82 
CATT lestecss w'aisigie s adbioidies eeees | 5.01] 5.60} 6.50} 6.67] 7.25] 7.20) 7.29] 7.62] 8.30] 11.68] 12.57] 18.32) 16.07] 12.65) 10.39] 10.20 
MANOS ti ec ccs ee Ces Uwe 5.85} 6.19] 7.46] 7.41| 7.88] 7.87| 7.99] 7.94] 8.54! 9.83] 11.97] 12.92) 16.14] 12.43] 10.41} 9.92 
Saskatchewan , .-e- | 6.86] 6.92] 7.86] 8.08] 8.16] 8.25] 8.03] 8.24] 8.30] 10.30] 12.58} 13.37] 15.77] 12.58] 10.58} 9.82 
PAROOLEAC eyed es Ure caawate ..-| 6.02] 6.50) 8.00] 8.08] 8.15! 8.33) 7.99! 8.28] 8.26] 10.76! 12.72] 13.36] 15.99] 12.48] 10.17) 9.83 
British Columbia ........... 6.90) 7.74! 8.32! 8.79) 9.03) 9.03! 9.12! 8.90] 8.50) 11.14! 13.08! 14.40! 17.07) 13.67! 11.47) 11.43 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR APRIL, 1922, MARCH, 192 
APRIL, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913 


(Average price 1830—1838—100) 











I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Ontario ........... a ye 
Grains, Western ........sseeee: 
POUL Serer ee teal ias ; 


Zee 0 slelet eres 68 0 ele 8 Oe C1016. 9:0 6 © © ee 


All 
II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Gatile: and mbcete ees. oe sac 
Hogs and hog products.......-- 
Sheep and mutton..........-. Rot 
IPOUWMWLY (ssi ese cies Rae che eee atecote 
All els 


III.—DAIRY PRODUCTS..........- 


IvV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish.........--seeseeees 
Fresh fiSh........cccccesscccceoss 
VA US ae GER hea « erties ees: 
V.-OTHER FOODS— 
ia Fruits and Vegetables— 


Fresh fruits, native.........-++- 
Fresh fruits, foreign..........-- 
Dried fruitS.......+... Ae tones Sie 
Fresh vegetables.........--0+- ‘ 
Canned vegetables..... ate oes 
IN TW es Ge dia sac eats seeeee Pe eee 
(b) Miscellaneous grocerlies— 
BreadstuffS .......ccccevceee Ge eke 
Tea, coffee, sie as bites ciate 5 
Sugar, eCtC....cscsccccecceesecces 


Condiments . BE Ye Mes Bes ctele. ey: Gels avsterega 


All 
VI. —TEXTILES— 


VO OLICTIS aie w eheters ns ctor tie rete wl eee, seeno ree 
GOT OWMS Ire oad «Sree om isre Siero w ersiare teacei evs 
SII Se Rete so hdd ferererd a Alatone, expe ieha/eiars.8he 
UAT S ME ctaota Stratos Ste tens 3 se Sip kenmie sos 
Flax products.....cc-e--ceeoeece 
OUNGCLOPHS Ss biteisieese e+ sienete ssr0,0hs 
VRC os es lace boule ates Sietareisia als 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow.........-.s-e+- 
TiO AE WCTe Sas cis rotate svete heirs Riera ge 
BootS and ShOeS......-cce+-- Deg 
DO TR rs a cA Eat ges ee” Aa 


VIII.—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
Tronand Steels). Wiis... secs ss 
Othermetalsies. fee wetsses sess 
ae es Eo Pe ras Preece 


eee eeceeecreeeeeseosseceensse® 


All 
IX.—_FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
PEUT GT H Gcotse ote ae ote jo erate cevehesevaters:s Pe aeon 
Lighting ..... BEE eh y Ae OWES iat oe 
WA oe OR ee Loeata ste Rr 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
UME fF. F bec... «pincee es meee 
Miscellaneous materials......... 
Paints, oils and glaS8......+.«- 
All 


eee eoreonseoceesseose eoeoveesooo® 


XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 


BEUITEEI GUT Cyt deer crore tiotetels oGoeracntebo er ersrene 
Crockery and glasSware......... 
Table cutlery..... Be RA 2 Ab is 
on re furnishings........... pA 

Alben Seerhahpmaparorsinee aeoir irargrees 


XII..—_DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.. 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 


AW GOUTS orote Cui Ro wont teaver ie 
Liquors and tobaccos. Soares 
SUNGTHSNILM, . eG s cioaeieters «teats 


LL onbarcins diniee swlsteisiefeiatetansle cers s/s 


All commodities..........ccccccceses 


(*) Preliminary figures. 
dropped in 1915. ({) Revised. 
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INDEX NUMBERS. 




















225.0} 225.6) 253.7} 353.1 


(t) Nine commodities off the market, 









































April | April | Apr 
1915 | 1914 191: 
216.9}; 148.8) 13 
QOS TS ARAL He aM 
188.6] 163.9) 144 
204.0 145.4) 136 
202.8) 219.3) 188. 
162.1} 172.6) 184, 
L7OTS We ASG) 72, 
211.41) 220.8) 179) 
185.4) 194.8} 183. 
160.7} 148.6) 150. 
144.6} 155.6] 160. 
145.9)' 161.0} 155. 
$45.2) 1574) 158. 
128.7) 193.0 96. 

83.4 88.6); 108. 
J2HI9) ALL 103. 
132.8} 190.0) 122} 
101.2 97.7) 125. 
114.7| 186.8 116s 
164.9; 125.4; 126. 
TLS SI RLOWS Ty LAS: 
1462S LOLI aslos 
120.3) 104.6) 98. 
148.9) 112.6} 116. 
HOD MBSLOV 125, 
125.6] 146.1} 143. 

79.7 93.2 86. 
22606) 22584 203 
168.7; 114.7) 120. 
103.5; 104.6) 104, 
14520 LSSsOl dS) 
202.7) 206.4) 177. 
alpeeeal i cay Ue ANG Rate 
TDS PSMA Dae TW Sei 
IOVOM PIT 226) 6k 

103.9} 102.7} 106. 
ays yae jum (24: SO) a aks 
110.6} 106.6) 105. 
131 Ary S dos, 
119.4} 127.7! 187.1 

90.0 92.7 92..! 
LOG oa Or 
W767 S224) 178. 
RATED LORS! 
150.4) 140.8) 146. 
141.7; 141.5) 141.¢ 
146.7' 147.1; 146.¢ 
155.1). 183849)" 1380.8 
80.3 72.4 72.4 
12505) 124.6 17.8 
$35.2) (128.8) 12635 
159i DLE) ADS 

133.8} 241.3; 346.6 
135.8] 1388.4) 184.5 
113.8} 108.4} 113.4 
126.3} 150.3} 175.4 
146.4} 186.7} 1386.¢ 








*Apri.| *April) *April) *Anri]| April { April 
1921 | 1920] 1919 | 1918} 1917 | 1916 
203.5} 418.9] 309.0/ 438.9] 330.3} 182.9 
188.2} 438.8) 304.6] 363.0] 290.1] 165.4 
240.0} 343.4' 279.0} 216.5} 200.0] 179.1 
911.6} 399.0} 297.8] 344.5) 276.2] 177.0 
| 
272.7} 349.2) 379.9] 341.9] 288.0] 213.5 
279.0; 263.9] 373.6] 364.7! 287.7] 204.7 
944) 81) 905/7| -314/2| 329.21), 252.5) 217.7 
554.61 476.6) 476.2) 409.9] 297.3] 272.8 
303.2) 359.9] 377.4| 855.7| 282.7} 218.11 
248.5; 302.6; 282.9} 241.7) 215.1) 170.1 
200.6| 227.2) 236.6] 241.6] 199.9] 151.8 
275.5| 263.2] 247.8] 228.6] 233.8] 200.9 
995.5| 239.2] 240.3]. 237.3] 213.5} 171.4 
30313] 312)5| 275.7] | 198-0), 239.0] 183.8 
934.9; 185.0} 173.9] 178.7| 119.7] 105.0 
192.3] 283.4] 249.0] 275.6) 198.6) 150.9 
162.0) 678.9] 275.3) 299.7]. 542.9) 271.5 
171.7] | 216.3| 202.4], 258.3] 202.2! 105.5 
193.91 377.8| 286.1) 256.6] 294.6] 173.5 
36.4} 311.9] 246.11 261.2) 226.7] 147.5 
182.7| . 292.7| 199.3] 151.6] 142.9! 125.4 
241.2} 407.7) 280.9] 250.5; 197.6} 162.9 
180.4] 231.9] 286.5] 227.9] 161.4} 145.6 
217.8] 304.6] 245.2] 234.4; 193.2) 147.3 
241.2} 412.7] 380.9] 395.6} 261.2] 212.7 
919.9} 400.1} 359.2] 290.3) 203.7] 151.6 
158.8} 246.2) 145.8] 134.1) 112.1] 111.2 
308.2} 642.1) 609.5] 609.5] 431.6] 320.2 
331.0} 568.7| 471.8] 391.1] 286.9] 205.5 
252.1} 306.7} 273.8] 198.7). 147.1] 132.5 
950.3} 428.71 371.6] 335.6) 238.1] 186.1 
148.4} 507.6] 300.2) 257.4] 291.9) 248.5 
194.6} 315.0} 265.0) 265.0] 268.5) 187.1 
232.0} 389.7| 244.4] 231.9] 221.1] 180.6 
188.0] 391.8] 272.2) 252.9] 264.1] 207.6 
915.8} 273.2) 205.1) 278.0) 221.2) 144.0 
148.3} 286.8) 181.0) 255.2] 277.4) 283.2 
954.4; 250.3) 235.6] 220.9] 166.0] 134.8 
203.0} 253.0) 205.6] 251.9] 224.7) 191.8 
274.8] 311.4) 245.1] 288.5] 211.0) 148.3 
256.8] 258.7| 240.4) 122.4| 106.9] 88.5 
267.6| 289.3} 243.2] 192.0) 169.3] 124.4 
414.7; 485.0) 277.7| 268.3) 204.8} 182.4 
250.0} 256.7) 219.9] 222.0] 191.2) 152.5 
302.6] 473.5) 330.7] 297.9] 255.2) 198.9 
313.4| 386.6] 269.1) 257.6! 213.8] 174.8 
351.9] 449.2] 332.1] 207.3} 185.1} 143.6 
515.0| 439.0| 375.4] 279.8] 234.5| 183.8 
164.1} 164.1) 155.1] 150.7| 132.2} 126.6 
285.9} 292.2) 258.3) 251.4| 177.1) 132.4 
352.7| 371.8] 302.3] 229.4| 188.8] 148.7 
203.6} 227.2} 288.2! 275.9] 272.8) 260.9 
498.0! 1779.7) 887.4] 535.4] 412.4) 295.7 
270.1} 316.3} 256.2) 209.0) 159.0] 143.5 
187.3} 207.5| 213.2} 217.1} 172.1] 139.9 
289.7; 615.8] 387.0] 289.1] 224.0) 177.5 
279.6| 269.4] 231.1} 181.0 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 


One line of spelter wasé 


“$28 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Locality 


Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
DES VANEY Uline Oe ee 
2-New Glasgow.......... 
SeAMHETSt 25. oe ls screens 
4 TLATIGAK, J cap d kame Meco 
BSP rurOreas see eee teva 3 


6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
(=MONCtOMy a.) hoy. oes ees 
S-Stasonn. eka . eB) 3 
9-Fredericton ............ 
10-Bathurst ............6. 


Quebec (Average)..... 
WSO ueD Ee hae aese se Soe ee 
12-Three Rivers .......... 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 
TA-SOTEL OLE, Gees es 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 
LO=Sty JOHN Sits... ce etees 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 
18-Montreal ..054...5.0% 5. 
j REA) SD Mv an ahaa 4 eee Ue 


Ontario (Average)..... 
M=Ottawa. ....ddnedscde. 
21-Brockville ............. 
R2-KINEStOM 25.460). end 
23-Belleville ..........2000. 
24-Peterborough ......... 
QoeOriWiahiesceaie, setuhees 
26=T OFONECOs nih hale srs era ee 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 
28-St. Catharines ........ 
2O-EL ami GON Wu us aene ‘ 
SO DLAMC LOT. aa toeea ce 
Bb Pen cull Gaines. teh auetieed ort cela 
prea etpin l,i Liab ls. Meee 5 
33-Kitchener °........... i 
:.84-Woodstock ............ 
Poo SUrAU LOR AC. pc. kos 
SOON ON snc oo uobe ode 
Sit ee NOMAS, Pe. oo. e. 
38-Chatham ..20.,.22.066. 
MODE W INGSOL 0% .chislan o Vet « 
40-Owen Sound .......... . 
RAI Copaltin wines ol ho we 


. Manitoba (Average)... 


45-Winniper 080 Eee, ' 


AC-Brandon scout. ceca ae 


' Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
ec Reginanh. Vee. oh eek, 
. 48-Prinee Albert ..:...... 
m49-Saskatoonustes..s5 cps. 
':50-Moose Jaw ......... b Pane 


| Alberta (Average).. 
: 51-Medicine Hat ......:... 
Poca WOMONL OM jase scon. 


POS -Calearviel.. vies et ees 


, B4-Lethbridge ..........05. 


‘British Colum. (Aver.) 
55-Fernie ........... Aiea 


56-Nelson ........0. ieee ee le 2a 
POC TAs... 200808. pee 
' 58-New Westminster ..... ee 
DOV ANCOUVEL wich sss csies so 


* 60-Victoria 
61-Nanaimo 


per Ib. 
houlder roast, 
per lb. 
per: lb. 


per Ib. 
Veal,shoulderroast 


Sirloin steak, 
Round steak, 
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Mutton, leg roast, 


eents 
27.4 


ee eeee 
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a Pork 

a ae) pes Pon ° 
3 3 -3| 83| 35 é 
a fe) aie ree om ba 
on a) o¥ Se ee sk 
ae be Bye |) oR ls Be ht see op 
aE oe ad! sa: 2D | XB 
eS|¢s | 26| S| s2| 32 
3m Ba Ho ae hy Ho 
4 ies) es) al (ea) [ea] 
cents cents | cents 

31.9 32.0 26.6 

28.3 28.2 25.9 

30 27.2 28.6 

25 29.5 2Dae 

25 23 22.6 

36.6 Slee 95.7 

OAS) 30 27.5 

24 24.6 23.5 

28.8 29.9 25.9 
AS A 30.6 26.3 

33 82.5 25.6 

28.5 30 26.5 

25 26.6 25 

28.4 25.1 | 24.1 

25.5 OO, 29.4 

25.8 ' 25.6 22.9 

3YA 25.3 22.9 

25 22.5 22 

O7e5 22 20.8 

35 25 25 

20 25 26 

B37 B46 23.8 

31.3 26 24.1 

33.3 33.2 27.1 

34.6 31.4 26.9 

31.6 29.1 25 

30 33.6 24.8 

85 29 25 

28.3 Bra | 26.5 

Soe 28.8 27 

o4.3 35.8 27.9 

Se 36.5 26.6 

33 94.3 23.5 

8607 35.6 8360 

32.5 56.2 30 j 

29 Sy PAM LE Pose 4. 

40 85.1 25 2. 

Bahii Soe 30 5. 

35 36.5 35 oo 

33 Soe AB! PAs 

34.8 35.6 25S 36. 

avAutl 35.9 26 

351 Soe 25a. 

34.5 34.8 23 

29 27.5 23.) 

30 28.3 26.6 

3 80 26 

40.1 Sie Deleeooe 

3525 Boo 32 

30.3 31.7 Ziel 

31.9 36.4 Iox9 

28.7 27 25 

30.5 33.4 26.2 

pa4 35.8 DHL 

29 35 - 25 

26.7 8L.7 2268 

Sia if 842 BOr, 

32.3 33.5 24.8 

35 "33.7 28.3 

35 35 | 24 

1.1 85.407 225 

28 30 92), a 

26 6 38.6 30.3 

35 40 28.3 

IAN 35 DAS 

35 35 O8Eb i 

30 40 85 

43.4 39.3 SIL 

40.2 Ge ore 

40) 87.5 Soret 

SONG 46.7 32.5 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1922. 
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= Fish a3 

= i i aes Ey AO aii S 

a 2\5._ \4 a. 5 ol ee . & S Be is 3 Seo ery, 

Bea ea past eee ey le || Bel) Sele ae eS eee 

= Ae S| TN HS sees sO 2) SY Gos A 2 ia ra ane a6 A, 

am. Bie ilt eee ty. Oe 9 |g eA Gage) HS H. 3 as ae Ses | Tt ao 

Ss | 8 .cl/48s| sks l abs B2g/42-| FS) 84 | B28 | GS lek [ee |e | Oe 
. ae X oa Se Bg 1D ch Wee a ao oT. = om . om. © A4 met 
gS oee sab = aS Hee =e eeoe SL. 3 oo 2 & 8 asq idea ag ae 
Be | SeclSea|aee lose Sapieeckh eo (vat | so ga aac | gas | ga a5 

an) oS td 0) aa] = rier nme N 2) Gea aN OD oO an a 

eents| cents| cents, cents , cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
62.5 16.7 14.5 98.2} 12.6 | 17.9) 22. 8| 12.9 61.2 19.8 50.2 34.2 22.5 
60.0 13.0 12.0 S49) ee ae: 1) BOR 2) Aa as 53.8 15.7 47.5 33.5 23.4 
yaa Oc) Ween SOUT Eas Bea Gite create els sho MestpeRe als eres 57.6 AGM Sacre ste 34.6 "Oo | 
59 15 15 DO Mela Se alk Lace MeMbeNpl Guay e, SRST RANG atts oe fe 58.3 MEDC ieee paren 36.5 ROM Gia ier 
65 12 12 80-35 TAR ad aes QOH32 WA Als ates 54 16 45 30 3) 
56.4 12-14 9 OSMMIMIRIIL See tts 2 aR ree eee Et 8 Pts ae 7 49.3 16 50 35 94% | 4 
62.5 15 [Dae Waeeece Bh, cilities nett ail.o ahs: Ratctel Pace: evehni n'a! fete) esse bs 50 ASTER, Bete seers S16 5 
5b 13 15 ASOD || Ris Bakewell spar onerere SO Eee eek 60.4 OO NE ete otal ane oo 24.3 | 6 
60.4 13.3 11.9 395 ie als oh Bee DA DR ek 66.3 GE ces ee 35.8 22.9 

65 12 12 35 Es Mele eee RRM sates cds 10 60 1 Oe GRY ce ccatalliaies: stanesess. 6 7 
66.6 20 15 SA: VSP quate os: aretol its 25) BR: on eh 60 il¢i 50 35 See 
60 10-16 10-15 30-385 (ile Wl clea! snreco te DZ OONMES « crecuiell: stersbeterans Le ees SUAS 9) 
50 8 8 yi eRe. dade sili cia s eects DEY Wee. sense 49 TASTY Ee reacere 40 10 
61.2 14.3 11.1 28.1 9.6 | 18.8 18.7 9.5 60.5 19.7 52.1 32.5 22.5 
62.4 10 10 Fe ie, ae DUS eh | wears at aks Almctesn ee or 22.6 50.8 29.5 OAM ALLY 
62.5 10 10-12 Sip ELEN SHEA 5 thle fatter locw ol Spl ae ess 70 20 47 31.2 2374 AZ 
65 20 15 AQP eRe Se aie totarelts acer ston 0 POR iveusuere tebe 21.4 48.7 35 DBS 
60 13 10 25 10 1S) Bi jaiats seis 10 62.5 18.3 A aS eS raais e's 14 
57.5 BE sche Settee ese lel sticvettapess OM gilt ocsthoveks TOM oe vacseaees| atone eaceks [re Slams er tars 56.7 86.7 20.5 |15 
Goat certtene cteiecl ie. 2 oheke aa DO be. eet 25 28 10 60 18 5D 82.5 .o 116 
GOD ales Morse. 15 30 ONS J eae nee s Meas OTe i een Maen tates occrateiltslapegs estar 60 B20 25.3 \17 
53.9 | 15-20 | 6.5-8 22 10 MOSBOR I ST EB eyerstete 60.7 19.8 52.5 32.4 21.5 18 
59.8 15 8-11 25 a 15 8-18} 10 56.7 18 5 30 22.9 |19 
61.4 17.6 16.3 28.5 | 13.6 | 19.3 19.3 | 11.9 61.2 18.9 52.9 35.6 21.8 
61.9 15 8-11 2a 8.3 15 8-18 10 60 16.9 53.2 33.5 >» (20 
61.2 25 salts, oe 30 10 15 D4 SLD: Wekcese:s et0 5D a Roms’ 50 35 93.2 21 
59.3 10-15 | 10-12.5) 20-30 SHO ASLO s a cls.selieterene'e els 47.5 glrari 46.1 35 22 
(oe Tea ered cesar a ROE oles) 5 CRrren icape De ay, DOO S MBAS ats sais: liualts insane hots 19.3 51.6 35 22.4 |23 
58 15 15 25 LZ, TSS Gh 8 ies eas 10 60 20.3 Bore 80.0 25.1 \24 
GOETZ Wa teas celle Rockit eiecclll sere bho e's) s neue 18 TS) PERS sree vale: | Sleuerercds alge 55.1 34.1 29:4 125 
62 18-20 12-14 30 12 15-183) 20-22 er. 3 oe 40 18.2 52.7 34.3 21.7 |26 
GRO) ah atone uel a Ss SO ec eae 18 Dy lle Secec teeth) costetd obeacte 19.3 55.4 33.3 21.4 \27 
57.8 DA ag ES Re aoe 30 15 DASY I ones ae 15 | SR es 19.4 53.5 | 87.5 20.7 \28 
59.7 20 15-20 85-40 | 15-18 YAS Te har aes Ba 15 75 18.8 51.8 84.7 20.5 |29 
62:2 eas. 15-20 25-28 15 DO-S5m ooh. te 12.5 75 18.3 3u5 30, 91.2 130 
62.5 18 18 30 15 17 Dp ER Peg Recll icte va iarctoe biotin Bec DM. Bealise xe Woke ga ger 54 35D 20.5 |3 
MOO Wis Rydtee howls ehetae os SOr he ae cee 20 15 1225) See ae 18 52 87.5 20.2 132 
60.3 BL Re | as hrs eee 15 18 OE ee oes al) Sebedn sats 21.4 52.7 Saas 19:5. 133 
60.3 20 18 25 aly OOO Tess bienes La Wage yee 19 52 39.4 34 
59.1 20 9S, 25) 12.5 TES ya, Ae Gest nANS eae ae eee 2.0 56.2 87.5 20.6 (35 
61.7 15-18 15 25 125 PL EDUAUMSIDS ore ohe eitetete at autre 50 ifs 54 40.8 20.9 |86 
62.1 20-25 15 30 15 1S Vege Seats teres 10 50 19.5 54.1 40 21.8 |37 
60.7 18 15 30 12 LS BOM eictots as TO ts 22.1 52.8 37 38 
GAS AM es Bells Shade ce «. ito che Bisbetes 20 2 DO PERN. ei tsleeonemet >. ods 21.6 50.1 28.2 DVDS 
TUG Ms ce nererc cil bce hs, colle coe eiestore: |e aye atta ellie lef ho) okeVe IReymee, he's) VOOE, | sae ey. 15.7 50 37.5 2 |40 
GlEG Whats s 20-25 30 15 DAS || APSE, POSS, Bn macs 55 20:3 58.7 30 95.5 |41 
GSO) se airs ere enl's cea Bee Nae Saetant: «| sea aemmiets 25 P45 | eee 62.5 19.3 55 37.5 21.5 |42 
TRDAR NS no ote bti.o. ae Daas! |kians gates 18 18 8.3 90 19.8 53.34) 35 43 
67.7 BON i ete cetete« 18 TS ee sens 75 Vie 51.5 | 40: 44 
GOEL Wi Ptternes las aatetas 23.5 (0.8. SOWIE. ine ce 2 AR ne 16.7 51.6 30.7 22.0 
64.8 15-23 20 25-33 12 FL MRP MARS alse be aeilnorer ole gee 80 18.4 51.2 30 20.8 |45 
GOP al eideaesrilsaaareumine SON eee 1S IRN cee aie nce Sel emene oe see 15 52 28.3 23.1 |46 
65.2 20.3 21.3 2A \e Byes WSR ude 1G.lk ARES. 23.1 51.2 35.0 23.8 
66.4 18 20-25 Se Na eae ime aetallts fae te ols hee Ohilurt. Somyee 2202 5% Ney 40 2.5 \47 
(VARS hen er oereraeal (eine esc 93E95) Ih. eaters = LORIE. atstltcatie etal) ete, aver. D5 52.5 40 48 
Ho) isthe « oy OF is De eae: FL: ORR. ss 'arte ieis 4 IS ate 20 HI 385 E 149 
69 20-25 20 DAN CATIA Neus nie 19-5—IBIE ce ae 16-2 100.0 25 50 Oy 95.5 |50 
65.5 19.7 cle Seti se «e 23.3 144" MSSHBh ee 15-9: MR 20.3 51.7 28.9 21.4 
66.7 24 ites SNR eas ohetass TL UR cee ARMED alle Baw sue sae fe (RROD OF \eyehetare «ote 53.3 25: 99.5 \51 
66.7 A AD -20)|.. ke orn 50:6 93-25 |12.5-15| 12.5 | 25-380) 14.5 |....... 90.7 51.3 30 OAT 12 
65.4 18 QO ec Bhtere « AeA 5 | es in MD cok dl anes 3 a 21.4 50 25.6 23.7 \53 
63 18 Dis 15 ELD atilfes. sts bo ake OAD (abl 23 2 meee | DADE 52 3) 17.8 \54 
61.6 | ©419.0'). Bes... 25.9 127) OOM 28:2 16:6 Re.) 24.8 51.5 34.5 23.8 
70.8 DEE Mavs opeteve eis 25-30 15 20 30 Pad) |) Meee ces 24.4 60 50 82.5 155 
65 20 ihewe etaiss 25 20 20 30: IWS alee ues 2 25 52.5 3 293.5 |56 
62.9 25 3 15 20 30-35 DOF Bs We makass reeen 25 48.3 35 24.5 157 
67.5 a Ves ao 20 10 ee WD OMA Gee al Aeterecasits 25 51 2385. 19:7 |53 
67.1 WDE, Bases 5 ter se +, wee 20-85 NAA) Mites cs 21 48.8 28.7 c 159 
66.1 AS Rooted os 85 8 SAE Bae By 125) |) Siar. s 20 51.9 a) .3 |60 
69.3 sy 25 Nhe Pa yaollinns caom ce 25 as Coe areas Boe 50.8 40 GL 
7. al fe 20 UR oe BS he Remi care fee i goat) RMR e, sie 25 48.3 BIS) 5 62 
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Eggs Butter Cheese & 
- » = * aq. ° 
2 cae tH e a a Q o e Ee wm 
a, | gos vj oj Po] es 2s 
om Dp O S oO ~~ — ° . 
Dosater 19S) SoS) 8 | SE ai Rel ees) ae] amie | ee 
BS wes is a, us hae HS he i ae 5 8 
© gee, = aS) we ta S 5 a Fao) 
aoae ae. : Pe a , e 2 Sos E J sad 
Boe! oe a a Aw are 2s cs} E o 8 O35 
ah 2 6,° On oa os] a CS 5 im 5 a5 1 o i= a loko} 
Be) Bas = a a} Ss OTe 6 , a) ND 
cents } cents { cents , cents, cents. cents cents | cents , cents | cents , cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 33.5 30.6 38.2 39.2 44.9 28.9 30.5 28.5 7.0 18.2 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 38.1 33.8 12.8 40.8 42.6 47.9 32.0 28.9 29.4 7.6 18.0 
TSyedney so): coer ge BEE Tos « cot TZ Gia eae ee 42.5 49.3 34.4 29.6 32.2 7.3 19 
2-New Glasgow......... 33 32.5 13 40 41.6 46. Thi innene 30.2 28.5 8 17.2 
S-Ambherstess oe | OE) pea] wantaiese soaks ag 45 45 47.2 28 26.5 27 8 18 
gos Abe ale ge an ate 39.4 35 14 38 40 47.6 30.5 29.3 29.5 vee 17.7 
BD TUTON Meee) es se ie aa 12 40 44 48.5 Sel ia tee 30 7.3 18 
6-P,E.L.—Charlott’n. Died ee 10-12 33 38.6 ADEA DLA) 5 Mihi ee 26.6 25 8 18.8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) 36.6 | ~ 38.0 11.6 35.7 40.9 46.8 27.9 29.9 30.7 7.9 18.0 
E_MONCTOR NY) e Ohi 40.1 40 TS—-14 PE e, 42.5 AS ON ae 30 320 8-8.7 18 
Seon LL ee. BF eveseees 12 40.5 42.6 47.7 26.1 29.6 31.6 7.3 19.1 
o-Prederictom /).¢.0..,.4 37.8 37 i 35 89.5 | 42.2 27.6 27.5 | 26 8 17.3 
Fe-Bathurst 4 i. MeO 31.6 [.... 6... 10 31.5 39 48.3 30 32.5 35 8 17.6 
Quebec (Average)..... 35.8 31.4 11.5 38.3 39.1 42.3 27.9 30.1 26.6 6.3 18.5 
ReeQmeee Noe ah” gwen sa 36 32.4 14 35.3 37.3 41.2 28.7 31.9 28.6 7.5 18 
i2- ree’ Rivers: ie’. 39.6 86.7 | 12 40 Jeveeeees eX6 25.6 30.2 29.3 6 20.6 
13-Sherbrooke ........... 85.2 | 25 91 |. .ececeeleve eee 42.5 29.9!) | 822) B6i7 13 | RTF 
esses 32) RO ee nD Bie BS. Gansetee ocak UL Auealensrete co dicll sevebekc tens 39 27.5 25 23.5 5.3 20 
15-St. Hyacinthe ........ 29.7 | 25 UA ss ions thi @ oi ea, 42.7 26 28.8 24.7 5.3 18 
16-St; John’s 2...) 83.2 | 82.5 11 (2 Oe 43.7 30 87.5 26 6 16.7 
17-Thetford Mines ...... 37.7 35 13 BD fesse sees BS Lt DES 25 30 6 20.7 
Montreal |, ew | 36.4 32.2 18 41.0 41 42.4 OTF 33.9 26.5 | 6.7-7 18.1 
POSER |. OMe es ot 35.8 32.5 11 36.5 39 44 27.7 26.5 24.3 6 16.7 
Ontario (Average).... 32.5 31.1 12.0 40.6 40.9 44.8 27.6 32.1 27.9 6.5 18.0 
H—Ottawalns Risk. 36.9} 343] 11 45 43 45.8 | 99 30.5 | 25.9/ 6.7] 175 
21-Brockville ............ 29.6. Nhe. Oy 8 39 40 44.2 27.2 30.4 21.6 | 5.3-6 17.5 
d2-Kdleston’ 6.0. es, 30.2 30 9 35 40.6 43. 26.2 31.1 24.4 6 15.7 
23-Belleville .............. 28.5 25 WO hecerg ya 43.3 44 28 30 24 5.7 18 
24-Peterborough ........ 30.6 28 11 42 42 44.1 Oe: 32.5 28.6 6.7 19 
SHOP Nahe iE AB 29.3 25 9-12 40 40.8 43.9 25.7 27 26.3 6 17 
ee-Toronto-L.,.. Bay. | 35 34.2 |. a18.3 36 37.9 46.1 26.4 31.8 27.5 6 18.1 
27-Niagara Falls ........ 33.6 30 14 |eneeenee 37 47.5 29 38.7 29.5 6.7 17.3 
28-St. Catharines ....... 31.1 |.....4.. 14 4] 42.5 43.1 25.6 30 25 6.7 16.2 
7o-Hamilton 4.886 00, 34,3 34.1 13 39.5 43 45.6 26.8 33.3 29.5 5.3 17.3 
VsBranttord . 6.4 ae, 30.6 30 oe eee 42.7 45.6 26.8 34.4 27.6 6.7 17.5 
ecg | | AR kee I ae OU gale eae ai2.5 23.5 42 . 44.6 | 97 30.5 5. 6.7 17.7 
e2-ale ph Wale) See Sahel oun its Pat 11 40 40.5 44.8 26.2 37 26.6 6.7 17.2 
So-iteheneri., .... tone. koe BU s4s Ie loe coke ai13.3 40 39.1 42.8 28.8 Soak: 31.3 6.7 17.9 
34-Woodstock ............ 20 Stall ees alae 10 87.5 88 41.9 97.7 31.2 25.5 6.7 17 
Por SUraLlOrd |, 6 Sotelo t 28.6 28 10 40 40.3 43 97.5 99 27.6 6.7 18.6 
SOSLONMON Au: 3) hh 29.9 28.7 10 42 40.5 44.6 26.4 37.1 27.1 5.3-6 17.1 
B/-Ste Thomas, ....0h...... 29.3 28 10 43.5 44 45.7 30.8 25.6 29.7 6.7 18 
Se -Ohathante cd... Pe PA pi) Mt! “sis. amma ie I2, 39.2 41.3 45.1 27.7 33.3 30 6.7 18.3 
SU WIBGSOT VS BU. 31.6 30.6 | 15-20 37.6 42.2 47.1 28.3 35.4 28.6 6.7 17 
40-Owen Sound ........... Syne) | say 2 12 41 42, 44 26 25 97.5 a 18.3 
BIE CORDATE ) las cane eee 47.5 42.6 EL Sieh ths Meats, sects allie aas Sammie 46 30.1 21.8 39.5) 4 25 
42-Sault Ste. Marie......, 41.3 37.5 14 85 39 45.3 26.5 28.3 31.7 6.7 19.2 
45—Port Arthur 92) (oe. ALL. OV ie geet. 20 a12.5 AQ aie shbcis 45.7 |_ 29 25 35 wee 19.5 
44-Vort William 3.28)... .. Bie BS hs o's, Ree a DAS AI ge ee 40 46.7 93.1 28.7 29 vee 18.7 
Manitoba (Average)...| 28.8 26.6 13.0 31.3 34.6 44.1 28.5 Boi). Mecsas oe oe 7.1 19.6 
ASV pes fh... bs ie lk 30.7 28.2 12 30 8207 45.4 28.8 84.4 29.8 Zf 19.7 
46-Brandone))).: gee 26.9 25 14 3235 36.5 42.7 Ca Re, La 72 19.5 
Saskatchewan :(Aver.)| 29.3 27.5 13.6 31.7 30.8 43.2 30.0 28.8 30.8 6.7 17.3 
AIH RESING a, cis Me 28.7 270.5 15 30 30 22570 a 28.6 29 6.6 17.5 
48-Prince Albert ......... 36.9 82.5 14 Mk PE 44.2 32.5 31.7 30 6.7 14 
49-Saskatoon ............. 25.6 2 13 30 35 43.4 27.5 28 82.5 6.6 20 
50-Moose Jaw ............ 26 25 TD De arenes 27.5 COVED A Ss Go ea 27 81.7 6.7 17.5 
Alberta (Average)....| 30.0 26.2 11.6 29.4 33.0 44.2 31.3 30.0 28.7 1.1 17.6 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 29.3 26.7 O14 Sih eso ents 31.7 2E Somat | eae 30.6 30 8 17.5 
52-Edmonton ............. 30 30 10 25 33.3 44.4 35 28.7 vat 8 16.4 
33-Calgaryi 14.5.5) 080.0. 32.2 22 10 32 34.3 44.4 28.8 33.3 30.6 6.6 18 
54-Lethbridge ............. 28 Obie sine 12 31.2 32.5 43.7 30 27.5 26.5 8 18.3 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 35.1 31.0 15.0 | . 39.3 37.8 46.7 31.6 31.7 29.9 8.4 18.8 
w-Mernie . io. cc lies. ee 41.5 35 20 45 sie ayes Becks 48.7 34.2 30.5 30 10 a7 
BO-NelISOn Re, oe 33.3 25 al7 35 Saul 45.5 30 30 29 8.3 16 
DULG, © es Sele sodee Bie ate 36.7 30 ND Pel accor eeun eae 45 30 30; SAE ofa: mee 16 
58-New Westminster ..... 32.2 27.5 11.1 SO oe ceruyae 45 29.3 31 82.5 8.9 22.5 
59-Vancouver ............. 34.2 29.5 aii1.1 30 35 44,4 29 28.5 27.5 | 6.7-7.4 18.2 
60-Victoria ......... Ret a She. 30.5 30 ag.1 40 42.5 49.3 27.8 31.3 30.5 7.4 18.3 
Gl-Nanainioyy.. 2.) BO De Slee oe ree 16.5 40 40 47.9 37.5 85 35 8 20 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 43.3 40 20 AOE ued, Ava 48 35 30 25 10 22.5 





a. Price per single quart higher. 


Par 
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Flour 2 2 Rice d Canned Vegetables 

= FF 23 5 Hi és ie s ‘ A a5 a ¥o) be 

ae ee | ee | cee: | ie fa = & 8 ie 6 | eq & 

o2 Hy ol ¥ D S HH Ab gh a cS 

a ° N gy bers Lee! e 2 o 34 Qa g o I 7 

Es b> oS = : q > re is om alg oe 

eS hee) oe) wee | ee Beek We Fi pe OOD ie ei 

on bHaw| ve q Z| 8 q a g 2h qa a Le 

ReS |EBE| 3 o BS | 33 3 a S gs ow Gu BS 

we | oa ee a oo} ee ides ND er itis Git oe 

cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents eents cents 
5.0 4.8 5.6 5.8 9.6 9.3 11.5 11.1 9.2 2 19.2 19.1 Lipa: 
5.7 §.2 6.0 5.9 8.8 10.5 12.0 10.7 9.9 15.4 20.7 20.1 18 4 
OW eee. 4 6.2 5.7 9.5 11 ala tees 10.6 10 14.6 lal 20.3 19.6 if 
5.5 4.8 5.4 5.2 Yipee 10 10.5 10 10 14.1 AVES 19.7 19 Z 
BGT i ae eels 5.5 6.5 8 10 10 10 8.3 20 20 20 | 17 3 
5.6 5.5 6.4 7 9.2 9.5 13 12 11 16.6 21 20.5 18.1 4 
6.0 yy 6.3 5 10 aA LOR lore 10 11.6 O12 20 18.5 5 
bel 4.6 6 5.6 7.6 10 13.4 10 LZ 14.2 19.3 18.6 18.6 6 
5.6 5.2 6.1 5.3 9.9 10.5 13.1 12.3 10.4 14.6 19.7 19.1 17.9 
5.6 4.8 6.1 5.6 Se acter 13.5) 12 10 15: 20.38 20 19.3 7 
5.5 4.9 6.2 5.7 WS Oh aie 9 12 12 16 90 19.8 17.3 8 
5.6 5.4 6 5 12.5 11 a 13) 15 9.5 12.3 19 19 17.5 y 
Sth 5.6 6 5 6 10 15 10 10 A) 19.5 are 17.6 |10 
5.4 5.0 6.2 7.2 9.9 8.9 11.3 10.8 9.0 13.0 16.9 18.8 15.8 
5.4 4.5 5.6 fe 8.6 9 11.4 10.2 9.5 13.3 17.6 Sse 16.2 |11 
BSP i aes 8 6 10 10.5 8.7 10 8 8 15.4 17.6 20.3 16) a2 
5.3 a4 5.5 6.2 10.1 9.2 11.2 12.5 9 13.4 Tred 20 15,2) (iio 
5.1 4.8 6.5 9 10 9 DOD ye |e cai eh ithe 2 a aes 13.3 15 20 15 14 
5.6 5.1 6 Be Ate seas eas 9.5 12.67 10 10 12.1 174 19.2 16.4 (15 
A) Tie eee oe 8 6.5 11 10 ileliys 15 10 14 aA reeves 15:7 7116 
6.8 5.8 6.9 7 TOM wilccesitee © 2: 10 8.7 a aly aber 19.3 nly Anew lee 
5.4 5.4 5.6 Haul 9.5 8.7 a 10 9.1 11.6 17.9 nb bes) 15.5 |18 
5.3 4.8 iwi 6.4 0.6 6.7 iba bec 7h Dt ied yet Go 11.9 15.4 16CL Ah) LO 
5.2 4.7 5.3 5.4 9.9 9.5 11.0 11.8 8.5 11.6 18.0 17.8 15.4 
6.0 5.0 5.8 5.9 9.7 8 9.8 9 9.7 10.6 17.5 a bre! 15.4 |20 
5.5 4.4 4.8 4.3 9.5 9.3 SEE aie to a Jedateaee esi eM ew de sags 10 173 17.2 abs: 21 
sya 4.6 4.7 5 9.5 8.5 OUGiae |) ae ckeecte aps 9.5 10.9 15 152 42122, 
tia) 5.4 5 4.5 9.6 9.3 pa 12.5, 11.6 9.2 aul 17.6 15 23 
5.0 4.6 5 4.8 10.8 13 125 11 9 10.6 17.8 ‘ iis 15.7 [24 
5.6 4.6 5 4.9 9.7 9.3 12.5 11.8 8.6 10.7 18.6 Tied Tyo. 2D 
5.4 4.8 5.2 5.4 9 et 10.5 10.9 8.8 10.9 a Wey? ie 15.1 (26 
5.5 4.8 5 5.5 9.6 10 10 io 8 Ti 18.5 19 15.6 |27 
5.6 4.6 5.3 5.D 9.8 10 1267 18 10.8 12-5 18.3 18.1 13.7 |28 
5.1 5.1 5.1 5.3 9 6 9 10.2 8.7 10.7 a befes hi 17.2 15.1 |29 
Bee 4.8 5.2 4 ey 10 10 12,5 9.7 ply 18.1 18.2 15:3) is 
4.4 4.4 ¢ 5 6.3 10 9 11.4 12.5 11 10.6 18 18.7 14:8) Wiel 
5.0 4.2 5.6 6.9 10.3 12.5 1 (ae 16 8.1 g2 18.3 18.3 13:4 1382 
4.4 4.2 53 5.7 9.3 11.8 10.8 10.5 9.1 12.9 18.4 18.4 16:3 Giao 
4.3 4.2 Ey 6 12.5 8.3 an Pre 10.3 8.3 11.4 17.4 17.5 14.6 {34 
4.5 4.4 6.3 5.5 8.6 fo a | oe, Ee g ce ee 10 13.6 17.8 16.6 15.1 135 
5.0 4.9 4.8 5.6 8.8 10 10.8 TTS 9.8 pn A 17.1 17.4 14h tee: 
Dea 5.0 4.5 5 12 12.5 12 12.6 12 10.9 17.6 175 hr eS 3 
5.0 4.8 5.1 5.2 9.3 9.5 11 12 9.2 12:5 19.3 18.7 15.3 (388 
6:1 5.3 5.8 5.5 17, 12 10 TL OK tae: ices lee avene 13.6 18.2 16.6 15.5 {39 
aya! 4.9 we 4.7 6.6 6 5 TO peli eevss pens 125 18.2 V4 14.5 |40 
5.8 Lae 8 ie 12 10 ales" 1.2 9 14.4 18.8 19.8 19.8 {41 
ESS le uanepeel's ¢ 6.1 5.6 9.7 10 12.6 10 10 12.3 19.2 18.5 16 42 
We 4.8 4.9 4.6 10.1 8.3 10.1 15 8.6 US 7 20 20.7 Bi feeo Maw es 
DA 4.8 4.6 4.6 9.6 8.6 11.6 10.5 11.5 11.8 18.7 18.2 15.9 |44 
Ly FEL eee tae 5.0 5.5 8.4 8.5 1 PE Pe a Oe 9.2 12.4 20.9 20.3 18.9 
ais: 4.6 5,2, 4.6 8.9 if We 10.9 9.4 11.4 20.5 19.5 18.3 |45 
COM Ws cours: ace 4.8 6.3 7.9 10 AS Dapheth fay PDA a Aer th 8.9 18.4 21.2 DASE 19.4 |46 
5.1 4.1 5.2 5.5 9.8 8.2 12:7 11.1 8.5 ile! 22.8 20.8 19.9 
ACOs || mewn 4 5.6 5.3 Peet ke eer: ial 10.2 276 11.5 ONG 19.1 18.2 |47 
ayy, 4.5 5.4 Be FO eee. We 112 10 9 les 23% 29.5 20 48 
AEST N's oleae i 5.3 9.2 8.3 16.2 a Ld py 8.9 123 22.5 PAG 22.5 |49 
5,3 4.8 4.7 5.7 9 8 12.5 13 8.3 10 20 20 19 50 
4.9 48 4.9 4.9 8.6 8.5 11.8 10.8 7.9 10.6 21.0 21.0 18.3 
5.0 5.0 4.9 4.5 TOS cia. coke tesehore 10.2 10 8.7 11.4 20.8 21.8 18.2 451 
4.9 4.6 5.5 4.5 8 8 10 10.4 8.1 9.5 20.8 20.5 19.7%. 152 
(Dy Qe si aes 4.3 5.5 7.9 9 17 10.2 Ta 10.4 21.6 21.6 19.4 |53 
AS) 1b a\ Apuetals, 6's 5 5 HRA ». tes eieteiewe ss 10.1 10.6 ihre ae 20.6 20 16 54 
B44. dose tees 5.7 6.2 9.5 8.5 12.5 9.7 8.0 9.8 21.4 20.8 20.0 
I A, @. 2 Se 43 7.2 0 YUE INE [A 12.5 10 10.8 21.7 NT QUT lS. 
aE Ne Sey Aceoe Di. * 5 QUAY Ab... wheoters 10 8.7 6 12 20 23.3 21.7 |56 
456) aaa 4.5 4.6 SoU AR | hae ea Pe A LOM BA: cl Soto 10 20 20 20 57 
HI WS ate Ase 5 es! GBS El iaoyateke atl aioiodtite ote ete 9.1 6.1 8.9 20.9 20.1 19.6 |58 
5.3 5 53 5:7 9.8 G25. Uh cw amracte we 8.9 8.8 9.6 215 20.4 19.4 |59 
A Ot lies teleeate ere 5.6 5 9.8 TED 15 9.2 7.8 9.2 23.5 20.7 18.5 |60 
FO. Fete ARBs vw: 6 6.3 8.9 10 SMP. shai chee auciete 10 9.5 8.8 21 20 19.4 |61 
iS GU OAD 6.8 G32 VES) Ts eit cee oe O73 al, ths a aae 10 22.5 20 20 62 
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S Potatoes Apples eis 
| g ort | = se SI ai < _ 
ae By : a S| se | BBS ae 
nae mA ~~ 7G 3 oa 2 
Locality pag el. Param td aR anes Pcabe 
CPi oe beer |S o Gist) | gee | Se ihren | | ee 
ai 2 mo oS 2 52 J on og Q g s o q 
EDK POPE ol ima 5 am | gs | G23/ 8 
eo =3 wo ty 19 38 SE DN 29338 ia 
| eal Aa 5 ra a2 ae = 2, Soo a m7) PS OR & 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 8.9 14.5 1.477 29.2 37.7 23.0 18.9 21.8 23.2 
Nova Scotia sabe y 9.6 15.8 1.366 25.5 28.2 19.6 18.6 28.8 26.8 
d-Syaney |. ose. i.es ep : 10.7 17.4 1.62 30 33 22.4 20.3 30.6 35 
2-New Glasgow.......... 9 15.5 1.38 26 20 18.8 17.7 29.3) 24 
SHA MMeTStcck seek Aoteloa ete 8.5 14.2 nee Ia ¢ 20.3 25 17 « 20 26 28 
BE ali fae Gece ic ois 2 10.2 15.8 1.30 26.2 33.1 20 15.8 29 20 
BTU Os oh oc ce siecle Sates 9.6 16 42 25 30 20 19 29 slalels ef a'o ave 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 8.1 ike 1.20 QM MER WESO Mm Mele. ste apes ane 29.3 SUDA 25.8 25 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 10.2 16.8 1.310 27.3 34.2 21.2 20.7 27.4 24.5 
7-Moncton ....... a) aie 9.3 15.6 1.34 29 30 22.5 22.6 28.3 25 
BSE OND: Veoh. c 54 cs ue 13.2 16.3 2.10 33.2 37.5 20 19 28 23 
9-Fredericton ............ 9.9 18.2 .90 22 35 20.6 21 26 25 
ao-patiurse, o.'", 05 folk: 8.5 17 .90 D5 MP, jhe. Aas os ie 21.5 20 27.2 25 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.8 14.7 1.462 30.1 37.3 21.7 18.9 28.3 24.9 
P=Ouehet 7 ees, 10.4 15 1.16 24 39 20 19.6 29.9 24 
12-Three Rivers .......... 9.2 14.3 1.68 33.2 39 26 17.1 30 23.7 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 8.4 14.8 1.45 28.4 40.7 21.7 19 27.1 23.2 
PeSGrol 2) df ee, 9.2 15 1.62 S17 oo) | 4002 lads 2s vena 21.5 19 26.7 30 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 7.9 15 1.55 30.7 40 22.3 19.2 30 25 
F6-S6) JOHN 'Sh sock uw tos 75 15 1.53 stim Me POS TOD os yl an cmap Se 20 18.7 26.7 2303 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 8.2 13.4 1.39 VAST perl iB Soa abl ie, aU itr Di ONE? 28.3 27.5 
18-Montreal ......... bis Daye 9.3 14.3 a1.406 32.4 43 22.4 18.5 28.8 22.8 
19-Hull ..... SOIIaoM downass 9.4 15.4 Ley 30.7 30 20.4 17.6 26.8 25 
Ontario (Average)..... 8.8 15.6 1.577 31.5 39.2 23.1 18.8 27.3 21.1 
1i—Ottawa Sep ieiniphe: viele aretntons 9.5 16.4 1.66 34.5 49.6 23.9 18.5 26.6 Jo. 
21-Brockville Astle sibrelene sree 8.2 15.8 1.75 32.8 40 22.7 18.6 2. 19. 
Po-BINEStON wo yes. ses gages 8.3 15.5 1.54 30.6 29 21.1 17 25.8 18.4 
23-Belleville ........ Bros staterers 8.4 AW peep 1.80 38 SO es Al hee a tetere a 17.5 25 21g 
24~Peterborough «......... 9.2 16 1.40 28.7 39 22.5 20 28.2 21.5 
COATING ou. cen ecto e ee 8.5 14.6 1.19 DIEM, avcts cove ovsha. con ena ee 4 18.6 MMs 20.3 
26-Toronto oot Penrose ea lee ee 9.3 15 1.47 28.8 44.5 22.4 17.9 25.8 20.4 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 9.9 14.4 1.79 34.61) 4125 seem, ceee.s 25 18.6 29 22.6 
28-St. Catharines Wee the Oey 8.7 ok 1.79 SSM 4 OLR | caer cues olate steele 17.8 28.5 19.3 
29-Hamilton ....... ts RS ae 9.1 14.4 1.55 32.9 50 20.5 19.6 25.5 20.6 
SOS DLANGL OL src. ch eetee 8.1 15.5 1.79 SD Sey | FAQ umen otc crees 23.5 19.6 26.1 19.3 
BIG aby hs ee ee en 8.5 15.2 1.71 35 30 23.5 18” & 28.5 19.9 
Se eID etn. ny Seen 8.5 16.1 1.30 25 50 25 18.2 28 21 
Soowipehener |e... eae. 8.4 15.3 1.83 35 47.5 19.3 19.7 29 21.9 
34-Woodstock ............ G 15:2 1.61 OO; Sighs: crakeye eee liste cece ete liao exerts mre 19.6 25 19.6 
OPE SULAULLOLG: eee ee 9 16.2 1:73 SD ute hs ce: Poteyall actkae ay hrarae 22 19 26 20 
S0-~VOUGONS oo aees ick ale: 8.4 15.9 1.65 31.8 30 25 18.7 25.4 20 
Sista hnOMmMas:. 6.2. ee 8.6 16.4 1.75 S 5 | ee 18.8 28.1 2 
28-Ohatham 22...) se aoe 8.2 12.5 1.76 SS. Oma |, tol cael stie <aeeiae 25 19.3 25.5 20 
39-Windsor ..... eto See eis 9.1 14.6 LG 31.6 89.5 30 20 26.4 22.5 
40-Owen Sound ........... 9 15.8 1.24 D5 mane hclen Ayeiatl'c Soils wasave 22 20 25 19.3 
AN —COdallt ie toes secu, 10.2 18.5 122% 28.3 30 PALL 20.5 33 25 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.1 16.7 1.76 88 46.6 22.9 18 28.6 25 
OLCUATL NU. see 9 16.3 1.19 26.4 40 20 18.3 30 25 
44-Fort William ......... 8.8 14.9 1.18 24.4 42.5 25 18.2 28.9 23 
Manitoba (Average)... 9.6 10.6 1.265 2 olawies ob 5 soars |-' 0 ae 26.2 19.9 28.5 25.2 
45-Winnipege cise... iecuems 10 11.2 ai.20 TO Shale ool sevetig| See cae 24 20 27 24.4 
46-Brandon ..... Lb eee 9.2 10 1.33 as eelisea sicesttotallkascacriece 28.3 ibe seh 30 26 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 9.0 14.6 863 AD Dawes > ss sinsel «ci. aad 24.7 19.9 Ziel 25.9 
AT ROGINA «5 th. one ce oo 8.5 16.5 1.07 Zoe 0] Oeil iS Sy DSI 20.3 29.2 25 
48-Prince Albert .....2 2 9.1 14.4 187 20 Geils cick cs deat at ae eae 25 20 25 28.7 
49-Saskatoon Eis arin ener 9.6 HEY, 729 ZAL D1 ile Sea Bs eared 25 20 29 25 
DUNO OSE. SA Waris sone, 8.7 13.7 .867 Sere TE ROTO KOR! Ba A 25 19.2 27.5 25 
Alberta (Average)... 8.1 12.8 1.181 20 OUR ac ss ioiateo| cake cee 24.3 19.7 28.4 25.6 
51—Medicine Hat........... 8.7 14.6 ai.521 OL a avo teak cer ae 28.7 19.2 29 26.6 
o2-hamontont te... .. 2h 7.6 11.8 Ay 2() ab ale ako craton il ste eee 19.4 WA 29.6 25 
po sOMlpary |... fo. oo. foe 8.2 12.5 a1.296 SO Seilisies bic Shelaresl ia Rie cctereke ks 24 20.7 28.5 25.9 
54-Lethbridge RC See Bk eS 7.8.4 12.8 a1.188 DB suenth eee tl clnagiecned ah, ecpare = 25° 21.1: 26.3 24 
British Colum. (Ave ) 8.3 10.8 1.873 34 Dos lisies beagaieel sss» tees 24.5 18.0 28.1 24.6 
oo-Fermie . 2: ek. 8. Oe 9.7 A250 Talo wiles ae 75 70 pAay 17.5 uD) 30 
56—-Nelson AAAS, eee Motes 8.8 9.4 a1.953 40 ee a I Se Sp opm Rac 18.7 27.5 25 
Die Diailon8.. wee eee Bos 8.2 8.2 @1.683 AD + sd Nn Seth Cae eee 25 17.5 27.3 25 
58-New Westminster ..... 7.5 LOS ai1.548 ZONES ¥ Ie hak cA |, bes eather aah 3) 18.3 2765 DBT 
s9-V ancouver oa 4 7.5 12:3 a1.539 Yaa tr $ Ls eae aes Oe) |  - 20.4 18.2 26 Zl 
CO-Viietorial: .:e ot. ae 8.1 12.4 a1.751 AO sags 4343 fap S4e oto Soyer ayes , 25 18.8 25.5 22 
61-Nanaimo Bai EB itn 8 7 12.9 a2.043 SO ere ee ete cee nl ee eee 275 PAE 30 25 
62—Prinee Rupert ......... Tati 12.5 VAS SY hh IS a tte PN ta aE 15 abe 2... 25 18.7 28.3 25 























a. Price per 90 lb. bag caleulated from orice quoted. 
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Jam Canned Fruits 2 ¥ 2 Sugar Tea | 
=< a Tee ae oe rob) 3 7% ae e 
3 a Seo Ee a ae es [dB ( gS [ds 
= = : | wu - ® kc ; ie al Ss ae 
ae wt mn oe a 5 a ie oO ew on 2 by ER 
Poe pb: 8 leer | SS SA le es eaekes (Se | Sh Be | Baess 
3 leat eG |aad | ad | So Bd | Sd Sa (28 ( ee | 38 2" | 3 
Se he a lhee | Samer a kee bbe gel BeSy ve LOSS | Oe tea 
Pema ae Jae, ES Beh thie aa) ee Tee hds Vom, lta Mos Jb es | San 
Bee 28 i°S$2 1 Ss ee | sek) oe] cee | Ses ges! sa | S25) fa | ees 
| $ $ cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents | cents, cents | cents , cents | cents 
| 1.022 1.007 $5.5 $4.9 27.0 88.0 52.4 1.218 8.4 8.0 53.5 55.2 61.4 58.2 
i 1.036 1.036 35.1 37.6 28.7 | 1.009 68.8 1.550 8.5 7.9 41.8 55.1 57.5 55.0 
P 1.02 95 36.2 37.1 29.2 OGG HN). acter 1.50 9 8.6 50.7 PGi, aie vusiirs lesa, eoaeee 1 
} 1.06 1.02 32.4 32 28.3 977 75 1.40 8.5 7.6 48.4 55.7 55 55 2 
95 95 85 35 29 1.25 GO Ft: |b. eee ee 8 y fe) 45 Bie mile eet ea |e eee 3 
1.05 1.01 37 34 27 85 75 1.75 8.2 Ge 45 55 OO! Suan ae ta 4 
1.10 1.10 35 50 30 1.00 Birr |. eke Ot 8.6 8 50 Baek dit cee she eee eeee 5 
1.15 1.15 36 85 30 95 67.5 1.75 8 7.6 46 54 SOA Ne cree. oui 6 
1.030 | 99.3 34.2 35.7 30.8 881 Soa | i AB ge 8.2 1.9 50.3 53.8 66.8 55.0 
1.06 1.05 86.6 82.5 35 1.00 Golty 0 pelea. ees 8.7 8.1 49.5 aaa Seed tects sr a 
95 937 34.7 38.6 30 79 BOW Hos ar i ie 8 7.6 61.2 53.6 63.6 55 8 
1.01 1.01 30.6 33.3 28.3 883 BO Gr |. SUE Be 8 yikes 48.3 52.5 FO eee ee 23 9 
1.10 975 385 38.5 30 85 DOr | eae. a8 8.2 8 49 ESA SeR NTS LM mee LAL I pe ely 10 
1.066 1.044 35.9 35.6 22 986 52.6 1.155 8.1 15 56.6 55.2 59.1 54.1 | 
1.06 1.01 33.6 35 21.5 983 Chea aoe ee 7.8 %2, 52.5 56.6 57.5 55.3 |11 
is 1.10 35 38 16.2 | 1.03 51.7 1.00 8.6 7.9 59.2 55 61.2 55 «12 
1A3 TE 35.7 36.7 25.8 945 51.9 1.30 8.2 76 58.1 57 60.6 55.1 113 
1.00 1.00 42.5 35 30 1.12 DO ty Ie eaecae 8.2 rer: 55 55 53.3 55/14 
1.08 1.08 35 SODEN GEL eee 1.18 Darr | il ie ton 8.1 7.4 65.0 55.6 64 49.4 |15 
Wat 1.12 35 31.7 25 95 60 1.25 8 (au 56.7 53.3 59.2 52.5 |16 
1.08 1.00 40 45 $83 Me es 55 1.30 8.4 7.9 58.7 55.8 66.2 55 «O17 
1.04 1.04 21.7 31.8 23.6 813 48.8 1.09 75 79 56.4 55.7 61.7 57 (118 
.954 933 385 3 27.5 95 49.5 987 7.8 7.3 47.9 52.6 48.6 538/19 
972 968 34.9 32.3 24.8 846 46.5 1.005 8.2 8.0 54.4 54.5 57.8 54.8 
1.01 1.01 34.9 34.8 27.1 836 47.2 1.06 79 75 52 54.7 58 54.6 |20 
95 95 31.7 28.3 20 75 44 1.00 8.2 7.8 46.7 sik Ve 55 53.3 |21 
1.00 962 31 27.8 19.2 792 43.3 954 7.8 75 48 51.8 55.7 50.3 |22 
935 935 38.7 35 28.3 822 44.5 90 8 7.8 52 55.5 55 55.5 123 
1.01 1.01 38.3 35 26.7 81 46.7 1.00 7.5 7.5 51.3 55.6 46.7 55.7 |24 
1.00 1.00 37.5 32.5 18.7 74 45 1.00 8 8 49.2 55 58.3 55.3 |25 
87 865 29.3 26.6 20.8 731 47.1 998 7.9 v7 52 5D 58.8 56.8 |26 
1.04 1.04 36 29.8 22.5 916 46.2 1.05 8.6 8 60.4 5D. 61.8 55.2 |27 
857 847 82.1 33 23 742, 42.7 1.00 8.1 7.9 60.7 54.2 64.2 55.2 |28 
951 956 28.4 26.4 21.1 86 45.8 972 7.8 7.5 57.8 55.6 60.5 54.8 |29 
966 971 28 30 25 791 45.4 962 8.4 8.3 56.8 54.4 59.1 55.2 136 
893 917 29.5 30 26.7 80 44.5 1.02 7.8 7.6 50.7 55.3 55 55.3 |31 
914 906 38.7 30 20 808 45 1.00 8.1 7.6 59 55.4 68 55.5 (32 
972 958 36.4 32 28.2 1.06 44.9 1.04 8.3 7.9 53.7 52.7 55.7 51, 138 
868 868 38 35 22.5 768 44 1.04 8.1 7.8 55 55.2 61.3 55.2 (34 
1.10 ii) 35.7 35 25 Liv 49 1.00 8.8 8.6 58.7 5D 57.5 55 «185 
92, 914 33.5 32.8 27.5 765 46.3 90 8.3 8 50.7 55.3 56.9 54.1 |36 
971 975 35 33.3 30 829 46.7 1.04 8.1 7.9 62.5 55.7 65.8 55.8 |37 
1.01 1.01 36.6 31.6 See 94 47.1 1.00 8.1 7.6 52.1 54.3 59.3 54.3 |3 
948 948 37.5 37.5 32.5 883 50 1.04 Si 7.8 56 53.2 60 53.2 |3 
917 (917 40 25 20 775 43.3 95 8.7 8.1 60 50.7 55 55.5 |40 
1.09 1.05 36.6 38.3 31.6 966 58 1.02 9.3 9.2 55 55 62.5 56.6 |41 
1.04 1.05 36.6 35.8 27 89 50 1.03 8.7 8.5 46.6 54.1 55 5B «42 
1.06 1.03 35 35 25 833 50 1.05 8.8 8.5 56 57.5 51 57.5 |43 
1.00 993 28.5 35.8 21 862 46.8 1.10 8.5 8.3 56.4 55 57.5 58.3 144 
1.020 1.003 35.4 33.3 26.4 785 47.1 1.285 8.7 8.5 52.1 58.4 61.5 62.5 
1.02 997 34.7 33 26.7 769 46.4 1.31 8.3 8 51.1 58.1 61 65 45 
1.02 1.01 36 33.5 26 80 49 1.26 9 8.9 3 58.7 62 60 |46 
1.046 1.039 36.8 33.8 25.3 847 53.4 1.403 9.0 8.6 52.7 57.7 56.7 61.6 
1.02 1.02 35.3 33.3 26.9 816 51.9 1.44 8.4 7.9 51.7 57.5 57.5 62.5 |47 
1.10 1.10 40 33.3 25 90 52.5 1.50 9.4 S 7b w Ab, 22 58 Sioa. al 63.7 |48 
1.08 1.07 35 36 27.5 896 54.2 1.32 9 UT 51.5 60 50 60 {49 
.983 .967 36.7 32.5 ay, 775 55 1.35 9 9 55 55 62.5 60 {50 
1.058 1.023 34.9 37.1 26.8 853 53.3 1.400 9.5 9.0 54.1 57.6 67.7 67.0 
1.00 992 35.8 38 28.3 90 53 1.29 10 9.6 52 57 65 68.7 |5L 
LE 1.04 36 35 27 871 54.3 1.47 9.2 8.5 52 55 63.3 65 «52 
1.07 1.02 Sali 37.8 25.5 821 5B 1.44 9.3 8.7 55 58.4 72.5 65.6 |53 
1.05 1.04 36 37.6 26.2 82 51 1.40 9.3 9 57.5 60 70 68.7 |54 
1.074 1.058 37.1 40.2 31.2 848 60.3 1.586 8.8 8.2 53.4 55.0 71.6 70.4 
1.27 1.20 45 45 37.5 95 65 1.85 10 9 5D 60 SO. lo, abanede 55 
1.03 1.03 85 36.7 30 775 60 1.80 9.6 9 56.2 58.3 15 75 |56 
1.00 1.00 35 39 30 85 56.7 1.50 9.1 8.3 46.3 56.7 66.7 70 = |57 
1.03 1.03 40 41 27.5 89 58.7 1.55 8.4 7.9 58 52.1 FG vbabas «Baral 58 
1.05 1.03 35 38.1 26.6 79 47.8 1.17 8.2 Werk 53 52.1 70 65 |59 
1.05 1.04 33.7 37.8 30 786 61.8 1.65 8.2 7.9 50 49.3 63.3 62.5 |60 
1.13 1.13 41.4 45.7 40 862 eee 8 7.9 55.3 61.2 70 70 |61 
j 1.03 1.00 S17 38.3 22038 883 | 48.3 1.58 9 8.1 53.3 BO iy ll aeons 80 62 
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Coffee BD i & oI 4 

gr ee ee ee a) 8 : 8 E qs 

ee Be) Pee ee Be Po thee) | acd 3 | ga 

Locality a @ s BS a sit ao mh = aS 

=I los) On Ate © i ° = oH 

~O HS qv ro oii ECs ° : ES 

Lomo) .2 <2, SB a =r) fr ee 2 a2 a 
cau a SHS bo a De = om a. 
3 as oom ie we aS Bs, wy eat 
o8 SS SB © ae BS sd 29 Se Sse 
= aa Das ch ae a2 & 5 e Be Zee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 53.6 51.2 29.1 15.6 3.7 46.4 159 12.3 8.2 
i Average 58.8 57.2 30.8 ot F246 4.1 49.4 554 13.4 8.9 

Piet ments a ‘ LINEN 2 + 58 57.5. 33 13.6 3.6 56 633 7121 9 
2-New Glasgow.......... 56 58.3 31.8 12.7 4 42.5 AT1 13 8.9 
SUA Nery Node le hescos ‘ 62.5 50 30 11 5 40 50 13.5 8.5 

Pe Cia > Que e PERIL eo pon e 54 60 29.2 14 4.6 53.3 65 13 9 
BM TITO cae Tae eee 63.3 60 30 11.6 3.5 55 516 15 9.3 

6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. | 61.2 58.3 34 16.6 3 50.5 .56 13 8 
5 ver.) .. 60.9 51.0 29.5 12.4 3.9 44.8 ACE 12.9 8.5 

Mole omen | ae 60 33 2 4 60 50 145 9 
RUT ON EP ho ouch en bey 62.8 40 28.8 12.3 4.2 46 483 127 8.6 
Govredericton ....cke vee 53.2 53 26 12.9 4 38.3 45 12.5 8.5 

1O=Bathurste Loe ede. GE Or ila. orentteeste oe 30 12.5 3.51 35 5D 12 8 
te 54.5 52.7 28.5 14.3 3.6 47.7 .835 12.1 8.3 
eee Senecce peat ir: 54.3 29.6 17.6 4.5 41.2 78 10.9 8.7 
1ltPhros’ Rivers)... boweos 58 51.7 28.3 17.4 3.8 52.9 1.00 12.2 8.5 
decherbroOks le silsiancs 52.1 53. 27.9 14.3 3.7 47.5 .80 10.8 8.4 

W4A-SOrelen ee eae eae eee 50 60 28.3 15 4.6 50 1.13 11.7 9 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 52.5 40 O77 10.8 3 45.7 682 12 8.2 

WBE TON eS es bee, 53.3 55 28.3 13.4 3 46.7 75 13.3 8 
17-Thetford Mines ....... C2) i asnaeeute ee 28.3 13.4 2.5 50 75 12.7 8.4 

Ide Moritrcnl. Meets. 53.4 52.1 27.9 15.7 3.7 48 .788 14.2 8 
LOU PEE 2 ak ee es 56.2 55 30 11.1 3.6 47.1 .833 10.9 TT 
Ontario (Average)..... 52.8 51.8 27.6 13.0 3.3 43.2 atts 11.0 8.6 

NEOtta Wali ooco Oe Iae s 50.7 49.6 27.4 12 3.3 43.9 675 ant 8 
21-Brockville ............. 51.7 60 26.7 VAG 3.5 41.7 55 10.8 8.3 
OOP WINE SUOMI hitse ah ates 46.2 47.5 27 13 2.8 43.1 .70 10.1 8.2 
22=Belleville \..loecd cei daese si 50 49.6 26.2 $23 3 40 .662 10.5 7.6 
94—=Peterborouen. ..:eeis.: 56 50 Baar 3} oy 47.5 .638 10 8.2 
OS aU Wiese te vii ok Ae aie 58.3 60 27.8 13.3 2.8 40 .68 11.6 8.8 
2G LOLON TON: .oiaak $5 Bess 53.6 53.9 26.6 11.9 Seow 46.7 .616 10.3 7.9 
o7-Niagara Falls ......... 52 50 a7 14.5 3) 45 .58 y i 12 8.8 
28-St. Catharines ........ 54.7 55.4 26.3 12.6 3.3 36.6 691 10.7 8.1 
IGE amilton VL deere. 55.1 54.3 26.5 TH? 3.1 40.8 708 10.3 clad 

ZO ram fOr) sah sete 55.6 52 26.3 11.8 3 44.9 762 11 9 
BPEG bee hele Wee ay aN 49.2 50 26.2 12.9 3.8 51.4 7 10.9 8.9 
SAG wMelp by iin s 2a tse hs 56 50 25 14.1 5.5 42 .85 1972 8.4 
Ssakitemener weaved Pane ss 39.5 38.3 29.2 1 1258 2.9 43.1 742 10.4 SU7. 
SHEWioodstock: (iii gate. 54 53.3 25 12.5 2.4 37.4 63 11.5 8.7 
SheSeraviord tishe es.) ene. 52 52.5 Q7 13.9 3.5 3 70 Th 91 
SEV ONGONN a ts fads paelens 52.4 50.6 26.4 13.1 3.5 41.8 74 10.3 8.5 
S/a8t. WUROMBS hss bidtote «ve 57.5 57.8 27.9 12.5 2.9 46.4 75 10.5 8.5 
Ss-Chathana (ils.!/s Vac ness 6 52.9 48.3 27.7 12.6 2.9 40 675 10 8.6 
SG-WiNGSOT ).../42 5436 sense 53 51.3 30 13.5 3.5 3 75 11.5 8.5 
40-Owen Sound ........... GMS Ran lie Peseta ts 26.7 12.5 3.7 35 .633 10.8 9.7 
AIC ODAIT ie tecelsis oils silos 2 54 54 31.2 14.6 3.6 43.3 95 15 9.8 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 50.8 47.5 29.2 14.5 2.6 44.1 185 12.8 8.7 
43-Port: Arthur % 2. ..f.0 3 4 50 58.5 26.6 15 3.5 45 1.00 10 8.3 
44-Fort William ......... 56.8 55 31.2 12.8 3.3 45 .566 10 8.8 
Manitoba (Average)... 49.1 47.0 29.5 13.3 3.6 42.8 842 12.9 8.2 

45-Winnipeg .............. 49.2 49 30 12.5 3.8 44.5 .808 Blalas) 8 
46E Brand oni en cneeeeteen 49 45 29 14.1 3.4 41 875 14 8.3 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 52.6 47.9 31.9 20.1 4.3 44.0 .925 15.4 1.9 
ATAEVC OM A chic autcisaie ome she ale 55 50 30.3 20 an, 46 .825 13.9 7.9 

As= Prince Alberte sie. 46.2 45 S17 22.5 3.9 50 1.25 15 6 

AGES ASIGATOOM his was eiarcteues 51.7 51.7 86.7 22.8 4.4 45 .875 eu 9 
5O=MO0Se Jaw -s.066.0eees 57.5 45 28.7 15 4.8 35 75 15 8.6 
Alberta (Average).... 51.1 46.1 31.2 21.1 4.3 43.8 .934 13.3 V1 
51-Medicine Hat ........-- 52.5 48.5 33 27 4.7 50 .967 13.3 8.8 
Hos MAMOntOMme ty. sles dens 50 42.7 81.4 18.6 3.9 44 975 12 7.8 
SSO AIS ary ii eens setae cc 54 52 30.3 172 4.4 48.3 .862 13.6 6.9 
542 ethbridge wis. koe. 48 41.2 30 21.6 4.2 58 932 14.1 {pail 
British Colum. (Aver.) 50.0 43.5 30.2 23.8 4.5 54.6 .918 13.5 6.6 

OAH OTING Miles ek ees eas 58.3 52.5 28.3 22.5 4 53.3 685 137 5 
56-Nelson ..... Fst OME s 50 51 30 28.3 5 55 .95 17.5 6.5 
SLID Taller. tbc, oud aac 44.3 40.2 28.3 28.3 4.5 50 .85 14.2 6.1 
58-New Westminster ..... 50 51.7 31 Pi 5.2 55 1.02 17 7.3 

59-Vancouver ............. 51.1 48.6 29.2 22, 3.9 49.6 yy igi 6 

BOEVietoria |. P41. 0d sett. 48.6 49.4 28.1 21.9 4.3 57.9 .95 10.7 6 
GI-Nanaimo <i ec.<0e hele. 52.5 52.1 84.6 20.5 4.1 55.7 .93 Tee 8.1 

62-Prince Rupert ......... 45 42.5 31.7 23 5 60 .90 130% 8 


























a. Including delivery. 6. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 
costing 5c. to l5e. more per gallon than in bulk. m. Hard coal. 
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Coal Wood re Rent 
te HW 5 5 5 3 a) me A i 
‘ ; 7 £8 oA SE dc Pooh SA hte es | See 
@ 3 = ° a0 > afte * ae |SS°o> |aosge 
> o 6° ye q Ore 2 oS DS gB ofog 
oa aa Se nD Bus 2G Se = AalsFes (ysggi¢g 
Se ee re ai ee wee ct een) Ba | Be geeo eat ae 
ie S| S ro tho © to Bat ak | ss | Sast8) sages 
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fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The *pri- 
ces of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ing of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LasourR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and. rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the bud- 
get in the LaBsour GAZETTE was begun, 
it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts chiefly occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
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The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 


owing to the absence of other important | 


items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh veget- 
able is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portion of expenditure on the various 


classes of foods tends to be maintain- -| 


ed. At times when the price of an ar- 
ticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicat- 
ed is exaggerated, and this should be 
taken into account in using the budget 
as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chief- 
ly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 
allowance is made for the quantities re- 
quired in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ference in quality. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 
1912, that these calculations represent- 
ed from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family, ac- 
cording to the total income. For the 
average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. While the budget serves to 
show the increase or decrease from time 
to time in the cost of the items inelud- 
ed, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 


quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the 


healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
cal work. On the other hand an aver- 
age family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
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more fruits, fresh and canned vegeta- 
bles, ete., so that the comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


The index number ot wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 


- modities and is the simple average of 


except Saskatchewan. 


~ in sirloin steak. 


— 


the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 


‘1899, these being therefore made equal 


to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in« 
dex numbers shows the changes by 
¢roups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
month back to 1918. 


Retail Prices 


Meats averaged slightly higher in sym- 
pathy with the higher markets for live- 
stock as a result of the scarcity of stock 
due to heavy marketing in the preceding 
autumn owing to feed shortage. Sirloin 
steak averaged 28.8¢ per pound as com- 
pared with 28.3¢e in March, the price 
averaging higher in all of the provinces 
In round steak 
the increase was not so general. In rib 
roast advances occurred similar to those 
Shoulder roast and 
stewing beef showed little change. Veal 
averaged 19¢ per pound as compared 
with 19.7¢ in March, the price averaging 
lower in all of the provinces except Brit- 
ish Columbia, Alberta, and Manitoba. 


Mutton averaged 27.4c per pound as- 


compared with 26.6¢ in March, the pri- 
ces averaging higher in each province 
except Saskatchewan and Alberta. Lamb 
was also 14c higher in the average, the 
advance being general. Fresh pork 
averaged 14c per pound higher, at 30c, 
there being slight advances in the aver- 
ages for the eastern provinces. Pork 
chops and mess pork also showed slight 
advances. Breakfast bacon, not sliced, 
averaged 41.8¢ per pound as compared 


_ with 40.5¢ in March, and 39.8¢ in Feb- 


ruary, the advance being general 
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throughout the country. Boiled ham 
averaged 62.5¢ per pound as compared 
with 59.8¢ in March and 59c in Feb- 
ruary. In fish, cod steak, haddock, and 
finnan haddie showed little change. 
Halibut averaged slightly higher for the 
Deminion but was slightly lower in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 
Fresh whitefish was lower in some of the 
cities in Ontario and Quebec. Lard aver- 
aged 22.5¢ per pound as compared with 
21.5¢ in March and 20.8ce in February, 
there being a general advance through- 
out the Dominion. 


Eggs, fresh, averaged 33.5¢ per dozen 
as compared with 50.7c in March, 56.2¢ 
in February, and 71.2¢ in’ January. 
Milk averaged 12.4¢ per quart as com- 
pared with 12.7¢ in March, 15¢ in Feb- 
ruary, and 15.3¢ in January. The price 
fell in Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, St. 
John’s, Kingston, Guelph, St. Thomas, 
and Victoria. Butter, dairy solids, aver- 
aged higher than in March by 7e per 
pound, dairy prints, by 8c per pound, 
and creamery prints, by 1.4¢ per pound, 
there being slight increases in most of 
the cities with decreases, however, in 
some. Cheese showed little change on 
the whole. 


Bread, flour, and rolled oats were 
steady. Corn meal, barley, and tapioca 
were unchanged. Canned vegetables 
were unchanged but onions averaged 
higher. Potatoes were down, being lower 
in each province except British Colum- 
bia. Prunes and evaporated apples were 
higher but raisins and currants were 
slightly lower. Jam and marmalade 
averaged slightly lower. Sugar aver- 
aged 8.4c per pound in April as_com- 
pared with 8.6¢ in March, 8.8¢ in Feb- 
ruary, and 9.2c in January. Black tea 
averaged slightly higher. Cream of 
tartar averaged lower. Laundry starch 
and soap were steady. 


Anthracite coal fell in St. Hyacinthe, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, 
Stratford, and Chatham. Bituminous 
coal was also lower being down at Hali- 
fax, Galt, Kitchener, Moose Jaw, and 
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Edmonton. Wood was slightly lower. 
Rent was unchanged. 


Wholesale Prices 


_ GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, had fallen to $1.37 
per bushel at. the end of March, a de- 
' erease of 10c for the month, but during 
April more than recovered, rising to 
$1.49. Ontario winter wheat rose from 
$1.37 to $1.60 at Toronto. Barley was 
up from 64e¢ to 69¢ per bushel at Win- 
nipeg and oats from 47e to 58¢. Corn at 
Toronto advanced from 78¢ per bushel 
to 76c. Flaxseed at Winnipeg was up 
from $2.23, to $2.49 per bushel. Hay at 
aa wos $1. per ton higher at 
30. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg were up from $6.75 per hundred 
pounds to. $8.00. Choice steers at To- 
ronto advanced from $8.00 to $8.50 per 
hundred. Dressed beef, hindquarters, 
rose from 18e¢ per pound to 22c. Hogs 
advanced from $12.50 per hundred 
pounds to $13.24 but fell back to $12.50. 
Dressed hogs fell from 19¢ per pound to 
18e. Sheep advanced from $9 per hun- 
dred pounds to $10 but fell back to $9. 
Poultry was steady. — 


Dairy Propucts.—Butter, creamery 
prints, at Toronto advanced from 48¢ 
per pound to 46¢ at the beginning ° of 
April but fell back to 48¢ at the end of 
the month. Dairy butter rose from 36¢ 
to 38c. Cheese was down from 17¢ per 
pound to 16¢e. Fresh eges at Montreal 


rose from 338¢ to 35¢ per dozen, but fell 
back to 31e. 


_ FisH.—Halibut fell from 15e per 
pound to 12¢ on the Atlantic coast. The 
spring catch of the Lunenburg fleet was 
reported to be comparatively large and 
the price was expected to be between 
$7.00 and $8.00 per quintal. The early 
lobster catch was reported light but pri- 
ces were high. The market for dry fish 
in the West Indies continued good but 


the market for pickled fish continued 


dull. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Bananas, 


lemons, and oranges welte skghtly lower. | 


Evaporated apples and prunes advanced 
le per pound but raisins were lower. 
Potatoes declined at Montreal from $1.05 
per bag to 95c. Canned tomatoes were 


higher. 

MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
declined slightly.. Winter wheat flour 
was easier. Sugar was down 75c per- 


hundred pounds. Glucose and molasses 
were lower. Maple sugar came on the_ 
market at 17c-18¢ per pound. 

TEXTILES.—Raw cotton was. slightly 
lower. Some lines of manufactured cot- 
tons were reduced between 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent. Gingham, however, 
advanced. Jute and hessians advanced 
slightly. Flax fibre was down from 30c¢ 
per pound to 28c. 


Hes, Leatuer, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
Calfskins declined from 10 per pound 
to 8c. Leather and boots. were steady. 

METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Iron, gal- 
vanized sheets and tin plates declined. 
Steel bar advanced. Antimony, copper, 
lead, nickel, zine, and tin declined but 
silver advanced. iiihes 


FuEL AND Liguting.—Anthracite and 
bituminous coal were steady. 


Burtping Mareritauts.— The lumber 
market was steady. Lead pipe was 
slightly lower. Linseed oil declined from 
$1.08 to 98e per gallon. Turpentine ad- 
vanced from $1.27 to $1.30. Paris green 
fell from 82¢ to 3le per pound. 


Hovust FurnisHines.—Glass tumblers — 


were again lower, the decline being 5 per 
cent. 


Druas AND CHEMICALS.—Caustie soda 


- was down from 514¢ per pound to 5e and 


soda ash from $2.85 per hundred to 
ROG.” tof 


MISCELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, mink ~ 


skins were down from $15 each to $18. 
Malt advanced from $1.03 per bushel to 
$1.05. Newsprint paper was down from 
334¢ per pound to 38l4c. Pulp, ground 
wood, was down from $35-40 per ton to 
$30-40. Crude rubber advanced from 
16e per pound to 17e.. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





THE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 


with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


United Kingdom 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Board of Trade index number of 
average prices for March (taking prices 
for 1913 as 100) was 163.8, showing a 
reduction of 1.2 per cent in the general 
level compared with February. The rate 
of fall from month to month showed a 
continued decline. The March level for 
food was 1.5 per cent below that of 
February. Industrial materials de- 
clined 1.0 per cent of,ur groups show- 
ing decreases and the cotton group an 
increase of 2.3 per cent. The index 
numbers of the Economist and of the 
Times, however, showed higher levels for 
April than for recent months. 


Cost oF LivING 


At the beginning of April the official. 


index number for cost of living showed 
the following percentages above 1918: 
food, 73; rent, 55; clothing, 160; fuel, 
115; sundries, 95; and all items 82. For 
the month there was a marked decline 
in the prices of eggs, while milk, fish 
and bacon also became considerably 
cheaper. There were substantial ad- 
vances in prices of butter and British 
mutton, and smaller increases in those 
of frozen mutton, bread and flour, sugar 


and tea. For the beginning of May, the 


following percentages above 1913 prices 
have been reported: Food, 72; rent 53 
to 54; clothing, 140; fuel, 110; sundries, 
95; and all items, 81, thus showing a 


slight drop in the average for all items 
and in each group except sundries. 


France 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices, basis 1901-1910—100, stood 
at 362.6 for April as compared with 
395.0 for March and 354.2 for Feb- 
ruary. During March the index for 
foods rose nearly 4.8 per cent above the 
February level, while the index for in- 
dustrial materials dropped 3.4 per cent. 


In Paris the retail prices for 13 ar- 
ticles in March averaged 194 per cent 
above 1914 levels as compared with a 
level 207 per cent higher in February. 


Belgium 


The official index number (unweight- 
ed) of retail prices of articles at Brus- 
sels, April, 1914—100, showed a de- 
crease of 4 points or .97 per cent in Feb- 
ruary from the level of prices in Jan- 
uary. The index number for the same 
06 articles for the Kingdom dropped 1.8 
per cent during the same month. The 
index of wholesale prices in Belgium in 
February compared with prices in Jan- 
uary was 97, 


Holland 


Reta Pricrs 


he official index number of retail 
prices, published by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics, covering 29 articles—three 
washing materials, one fuel and the re- 
mainder mainly foods—on the base 
1893100, was 185 in February showing 
a decrease of 2 points or 1.1 per cent’ 
from the level of the previous month. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices of 53 articles, base 1901-1910 
==100, stood at 185 in February, an in- 
erease of 2 points, or 1.1 per cent above 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETO., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
' OTHER COUNTRIES 
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*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 


budget. 


culated from annual index number. 
and lighting, and rent. 


operativestores. 


heating, lighting and sundries. 


(j) Beginning of previous month. 


(6) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 

(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., April and July, 1914. 
(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(m) End of previous month. 


(c) Beginning of month. 
(f) 15th of month. 
(i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 


(a) Cost of food 
(d) Cal-. 


(g) Foods, fuel 


(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


(n) Average for April-September. 


(o) Average for 


October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 


of Labour Statisties. 


From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 


\t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. (w) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 
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*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
bd. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New index 
number is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913—100. e. The commodities 
in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; in the other case, articles chiefly 
imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. 
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the level of January. The index num- 
ber for foods alone increased 1.7 per 
cent during the period under review. 


Finland 


Cost oF LIVING 


The official index number of cost of 
living in Finland, base July, 1914—100, 
was 1102.2 in February as compared 
with 1055.1, in the previous month, and 
inerease of 4.5 per cent. For the first 
time, however, a separate item for taxes 
appears, the index number for which is 
9093.4. Foods alone dropped during 
the month about .7 per cent, and other 
items remained practically stationary. 


Italy 


Cost oF LIVING 


The index number of cost of a budget 
of food, clothing, rent, heating, light and 
sundries for a family of five persons at 
Rome, (the first half of 1914—100) was 
425.87 for February, a decrease of 4 
points or nearly 1 per cent from the 
level for January. Fcod, clothing and 
sundries declined slightly, heating and 
rent showed no change while lighting in- 
creased nearly 13 per cent, owing to the 
increased cost of electricity. 


India 
Cost oF LIVING 


The official index number of cost of 
living in Bombay shows for March no 
change from the level of the previous 
month. On the base, July 1914—100, 
the index is 165 both in February and 
March. Foods increased one point, 
fuel and lighting declined 5 points, or 
nearly 7 per cent and clothing in- 
creased 8 points or 5.5 per cent. House 
rent remained the same. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices of eight groups of commodi- 
ties, base 1909-13—100, is at 1872 for 
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February, the lowest level since Septem- 
ber, 1919, and 2.2 per cent below the in- 
dex for J anuary, 1922. During the 
month under review the chief decrease 
was one of 16 per cent in agricultural 
products. Slight decreases were. shown 
in all other groups. : 


RETAIL PRICES 


The official index number of retail 
prices of three food groups (59 articles) 
base 1909-13100, is 1549 for February, 
a decrease of 25 points, or 1.6 per cent 
from the level of the previous month. 
The groceries group has shown a fall of 
60 points, due to a decrease in price of 
potatoes, the dairy products group a 
rise of 5 points, due to an increase in the 
price of eggs, which was largely counter- 
acted by a fall in the price of milk. The 
meat group prices have neg stb almost 
stationary. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
The index number of wholesale prices 


for March compiled by the Bureau of. 


Labour Statistics showed an increase of 
one point or two-thirds of one per cent 
from the level in February. Farm pro- 
ducts showed an increase of 114 per 
cent; food, fuel, building materials, che- 
micals and house furnishing goods show- 
ed no change. The groups, cloths and 
clothing, and metals and metal_ pro- 
ducts, prices in March declined slightly. 
The group of miscellaneous commodities 
showed and increase of 2 per cent. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
number of wholesale prices is now com- 
puted from 100 wholesale price quota- 
tions. The revised figures are given in 
this issue. The index number for 
March was 147, an increase of one point, 
or .7 per cent over the revised figure for 
February. Imported goods and domes- 
tic goods each advanced one point; raw 
materials and consumers’ goods _in- 
creased two points, but producers’ goods 
dropped one point. 


Gibson’s average index number of pri- 
ees of 22 articles of food for April was 


a Ss 
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73.5, an. inerease of only .2 points, 
nearly. .3 per cent above the average for 
March. This is the highest level reach- 
ed i in the past twelve months. 


— Dun’s veneral index number for April 

1, was $166.263, and for May 1, $166.096, 
a decrease of 2 per cent for the period 
from March 1 to April 1, and an in- 
crease of 1.1 per cent during the suc- 
eeeding month. All groups with the ex- 
ception of the dairy and garden produce 
eroup were higher on May 1 than a 
month earlier, the most pronounced ad- 
vance being one of 5.5 per cent, in 
breadstuffs. The clothing class shows 
practically no change, metals advanced 
considerably, and the miscellaneous 
group slightly. 


The index number of the wholesale 
prices of foods calculated by the Anna- 
list, New York, was 182.710 for the mid- 
dle of April as compared with 179.893 
for April a year ago. 


Cost or Living 


The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has issued a report on changes 
in the cost of living in 82 cities in the 
United States, showing changes by per- 
centages over 1913 “levels. down to 
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March, 1922. Food averaged 38.7 per 
cent higher; clothing, 75.5 per cent; 
rent, 60.9 per cent; fuel and light, 75.8 
per cent; house furnishings, 106.2 per 
cent; miscellaneous items, 103.3 per 
cent; and all items 66.9 per cent. 


An index number of the changes in 
the ecst of living in Massachusettts has 
been caleulated by the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life showing 
the following percentage increases over 
1913 levels by March, 1922; Food, 35.4 
per cent; clothing 76.5 per cent; shelter 
(rent) 62.5 per cent; fuel and hight 72.8 
per cent; sundries 74 per cent ;and all 
items combined 55.6 per cent. 


A ealeulation of the percentage chan- 
oes in the cost of living in the industrial 
centres of the United States has been 
made and published by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, an organiz- 
ation maintained by the various em- 
ployers’ associations in the United 
States, and shows the following percent- 
age increases over 1913 levels for March 
1922: food 39 per cent; shelter 65 per 
cent; clothing 54 per cent; fuel and 
light 74 per cent (fuel 84 and light 
99); sundries 74 per cent; and all items 
combined 04.7 per cent. 


IMMIGRATION DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922 


THE following statements compiled 
from information furnished by the 
Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization give details as to the total num- 
ber of immigrants into Canada during 
the first quarter of 1922. For purposes 
of comparison the figures for the pre- 
vious quarter and for the corresponding 
quarter of 1921 are also given. 
_ During the fiscal years from 1915 to 
1922, inclusive, the total numbers of im- 
migrants into Canada were as follows: 


Fiscal year Total immigrants 


LOTS ee ees RS B5 

TOPOR Te ees: aa ee, 75,374 
Op Ais Peas Siege yD 79,074 
is oe hn 57,702 
POSH ees ob. DEE, 117,336 
120 ind te eee Bs 148,477 
Wel - Sore el ee 89,999 


The table cn page 544 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants who entered Can- 


ada during the quarter under review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1922 


















































| Great 
Britain | From | Other 
Period and | U.S.A. | Coun- | Totals 
{reland tries 
1922 | | 
ANU ATV) oral once | 467 1,003 975 | 2,445 
MEDIAL Vos. wearers ‘ 509 | 1,078 596 2,183 
Marehss2 2.36. anos tans 1,504 | 2,670 1,374 5,548 
First quarter, 1922.... 2,480 4,751) 2,945 | 10,176 
Fourth quarter, 1021..| 4,217 | 5,191 4,575 13,983 
| —$$_—— 
First quarter, 1921....| 7,232) 7,979 5,379 | 20,590 
| { 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 





N page 486 of this issue a summary 

is given of a legal decision given in 
the High Court of Ontario with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of recommenda- 
tions of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 


Minor may sue father for wages promised if free from parental control, 


The two legal decisions which are sum- 
marized below have reference to the 
right of a son to sue his father for 
wages, and to the liability of an em- 
ployer for injury to a customer through 


the negligence of an employee. 


No appeal to 


Supreme Court of province allowed. 


A youth of seventeen years brought an 
action against his father in Alberta for 
wages earned during the time he was 
working for his parent. He was award- 
ed $273.75 and costs by a justice of the 
peace. This judgment was confirmed on 
appeal to the District Court. The father 
then appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Alberta. From the evidence given be- 
fore this Court it appears that the plain- 
tiff, a son of the defendant, had left 
home when he was fifteen years old 
owing to a dispute with his father, and 
worked for another farmer who paid 
him $75 a month. According to the trial 
judge he was at that time an able-bodied 
young man, as competent as though of 
ave. The son’s evidence that he had a 
hiring agreement with his father when 
he returned to his father’s house was 
aecepted by the Court. 


Two points were considered by the 
Supreme Court: (1) Does an action lie 
under the circumstances, the plaintiff 
being the minor son of the defendant? 
(2) Does an appeal lie in such a case 
from the judgment of the District Court 
judge? As to the first question, the 
Court held that it could not be said the 
plaintiff was still under the control and 


in the custody of his father, but he was 
quite competent to look after and sup- 
port himself, and the fact that he re- 
mained away a year earning his own 
living showed that the father did not 
consider it necessary to look after him. 
If a child enters, as he can do, into a 
valid contract of service with his parent 
for the payment of wages, the parent 
will not be entitled to retain such wages, 
but the child will be able to maintain an 
action for them against his parent. If 
the father emancipates the child from 
his control, every right to his earnings 
would at once cease to exist. With re- 
gard to the second point it was held 
that there was no appeal to the Supreme 
Court, as the Criminual Code of Can- 
ada provided that ‘‘When an appeal 
against any summary conviction or order 
has been lodged in due form... the 
Court appealed to shall try, and shall be 
the absolute judge as well of the facts 
as of the law.’’ This part of the eri- 
minal code is made applicable and be- 
comes in fact a part of An Ordinance 
respecting Masters and Servants. It is 
remarked that ‘‘cases of this nature are 
undesirable and rare. The presumption 
is in favour of the father and magis- 
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trates should be careful to see that the 
evidence in support of the plaintiff’s 
claim is very clear and satisfactory.’’ 
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The appeal was therefore dismissed 
with costs. 
(Alberta—Scheffner vs. Scheffner.) 


Employer liable for injury to customer caused by negligence of employee. 


, <A customer one day rought a parcel 
to the warehouse of an express company 
some time after the office was closed. 
The weighing clerk accepted the parcel 
and while he was writing a receipt for 
it, another clerk threw him a parcel. The 
weighing clerk not being ready did not 
eatch it, and the parcel struck a mop, 
the handle of which flew up and struck 
the mouth of the customer, knocking out 
a tooth.. The customer brought an ac- 
tion against the company to recover 
damages. In the trial court the action 
was dismissed. The plaintiff then ap- 
pealed, and the case was heard in the 
Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan. The 
Court held that the plaintiff was in the 
warehouse as an invitee, a term which 
included persons on the business pre- 
mises of the occupier, with his assent, 
engaged in a transaction of common in- 
terest to both parties. A decision from 


another case was quoted in which the 
court held that such a visitor, using 
reasonable care on his part for his own 
safety, was entitled to expect that the 
occupier should on his part use reason- 
able care to prevent damage from un- 
usual danger which he knows or ought 
to know. 


It was held that the defendant com- 
pany’s employee was guilty of an act of 
neglicenee when he threw an article to 
another employee before ascertaining 
that the latter was ready to catch it, and 
when the invitee was standing near the 
employee to whom it was thrown. 


The judgment of the lower court was 
therefore set aside and the plaintiff was 
awarded $190 damages with costs. 


(Saskatchewan —Levine vs. Dominion 
Express Company.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
the usual monthly arti- 
cles relating to industrial conditions, 
strikes, wage agreements, prices, etc. It 
also contains condensed reports of the 
proceedings of two recent trade union 
conventions, of the new reguiations 
respecting immigration into Canada and 
a number of articles of general indus- 
trial interest, including a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court on 
the Child Labour Tax law, and summa- 
ries of recent laws respecting employ- 
ment of children and workmen’s com- 
pensation in the United States. 


The month 
in brief 


At the beginning of May the percent- 
age of unemployment among the mem- 


bers of local trade unions stood at 10.4, 


as compared with 9.6 at the beginning 
of April, and with 16.3 at the begin- 
ning of May, 1921. Considerable short 
time was again reported by many of the 
organizations making returns. During 
‘April, according to statements received 
from over 6,000 employers, the employ- 
ment situation showed considerable im- 
provement as compared with March, 
there being steady and large increases 
in activity during the month. Employ- 
ment was practically on the same level 
as during April of last year. 


_ The average cost of the weexly family 
budget of 29 staple foods in 60 cities 
was $10.22 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $10:26 at. the beginning 


of April; $12.25 in May, 1921; $16.65 in 
May, 1920; and $7.43 in May, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number stood 
at 226.1 for May, as compared with 
925.0. for April; 247.3 for May, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1920, (which was the 
highest point reached) ; 284.1 for May, 
1919; and 186.3 for May, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during May was less than during 
April, 1922, but greater than during 
May, 1921. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month 380 strikes, involving 
about 18,186 workpeople with an estim- 
ated time loss of 278,160 working days. 
Ten! of these strikes were reported as 
having commenced during May. Four 
of the strikes commencing prior to May 
and seven of the strikes commencing 
during May terminated during the 
month, leaving 19 strikes involving 
9.807 workpeople on record at the be- 
ginning of June. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the May the Department 
Industrial received reports of two 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation estab- 
Act lished to deal with dis- 


putes between (1) the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being members 
of ‘Division 279 Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Hlectric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, and (2) the Domi- 
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nion Coal Company, the Nova Scotia 


Steel and Coal Company, and Acadia 
Coal Company, members of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, and certain 
of their employees respectively, being 
members of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Four applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards, and in 
three cases Boards were established. The 
personnel of another Board which had 
been established in the previous month 
was completed. 


Jottings Conventions of the 


following Canadian and 
international labour organizations will 
be held during the months of July and 
August, 192?.; 


Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial As- 
sociation, at Toronto, Ont., in July. 


International Steel and Copper Plate En- 
gravers’ League, at Chicago, Ill., on July 3. 


International Alliance of Bill Posters and 
Billers of United States and Canada, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on July 3.-8. 

International Broom and Whiskmakers’ 
Union, at St. Louis, Mo., on July 10. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, at Bellaire, Ohio, 
on July 10. 


International Stereotypers’ and Electro-, 
typers’ Union, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 
17-22. 


International Plate Printers’ and Die 
Stampers’ Union of North America, at Otta- 
wa, Ont., on July 17. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, at Denver, Colo., on August 
he i 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America, at Chicago, Ill, on August 
21 to 26. 


An important Order in Council, dated 
June 7, 1922, relating to the Fair Wages 
policy of the Dominion Government, is 
being printed and issued as a supple- 
ment to this number of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE. The purpose of the Order in 
Council is to provide more effective 
measures to secure the observance of the 
Fair Wages policy. To this end the pro- 
visions in government contracts for the 
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protection of the workmen employed are 
made as nearly uniform in terms and 
administration as possible. 


The second bulletin of a series on 
Vocational Education has recently been 
issued by the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. The bulletin contains the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘‘Essentials in a Sys- 
tem of Vocational Training’’, ‘‘Corres- 
pondence Instruction in Nova Scotia’’, 
and ‘‘The Vocational Library—Mathe- 
matics’’. The bulletins are being pre- 
pared and issued by the Department in 
compliance with a resolution adopted 
at the National Conference on Techni- 
eal Education held in October, 1920. 


The Ontario Legislature on May 31 
appointed a select committee of its mem- 
bers to inquire into and hear representa- 
tions from municipalities and persons 
interested in the subject of town plan- 
ning and housing legislation. This com- 
mittee will sit during the recess. 


A tentative scale of wages for women 
operatives in the textile industries was 
issued during May by the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Board. A public hearing was 
held by the Board in Toronto early in 
June for the purpose of considering any 
suggested changes in the scale as pro- 
posed. The new order, like the earlier 
orders of the Board, provides minimum 
scales which vary according to the lo- 
cality, the highest rates being fixed for 
Toronto, with lower rates for the less 
populous centres. Full particulars of 
the order will be given in a future issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


A regulation recently issued under the 
Quebec Motor Vehicles Act authorizes 
the principal of a technical school to is- 
sue a motor machinist’s license to any 
person who holds a chauffeur’s license 
and is engaged in repairing vehicles in 
a licensed garage, provided such person 
can prove his competency by practical 
demonstrations before a technical school 
instructor. This license entitles its holder 
to have his name, with statement of qua- 
lifications, forwarded by the Provincial 
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Automobile Bureau to automobile clubs, 
and car owners in the province. 


A report of the superintndent of ne- 
glected children for Saskatchewan 
shows that on December 31, 1921, there 
were 519 mothers’ pensions in force in 
the province, 475 of which were being 
paid to widows and 44 to mothers whose 
husbands were incapacitated and unable 
to make proper provision for their 
families. The amount of payroll for the 
month of December was $18,745 and the 
average per family $26.50. Since the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act came into force 
in February, 1918, 688 pensions have 
been granted, amounting to $249,203 
and affecting 2,361 children. 


Announcement is made of the reap- 
pointment by President Harding of 
three members of the United States 
Railroad Labour Board, whose terms of 
office recently expired, for full five year 
terms. These members are: Mr. Arthur 
©. Wharton of the Labour group; Mr. 
G. W. W. Hanger of the public group; 
and Mr. J. H. Elliott of the manage- 
ment group. It is also announced that at 
an executive session of the Board on 
April 27, Mr. Ben W. Hooper, former 
governor of Tennessee and member of 
the public group was elected chairman 
to succeed Judge R. M. Barton, also of 
Tennessee, who has served as chairman 
since the organization of the board two 
years ago. Mr. G. W. W. Hanger was 
elected to succeed Mr. Hooper as vice- 
chairman. 


Officials of the Associated Industries 
of Kansas, an employers’ organization, 
have announced that proceedings will 
shortly be taken in the United States 
Supreme Court to enjoin the Indus- 
trial Court from enforcing its recent or- 
der fixing the minimum wage for women 
in laundries and factories at $11 a week, 
and in mercantile establishments at 
$10.50. The previous minimums were 
$10.50 and $9.50. 
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It is stated that the Australian gov- 
ernment is taking steps to recruit in 
England 6,000 boys between the ages of 
15 and 18 years for apprenticeship to 
South Australian farmers, under gov- 
ernment guardianship. The boys are 
wanted to replace Australian soldiers 
killed in the war. Each boy will be paid 
four shillings a week for pocket money, 
the remainder of his earnings being 
placed to his credit in the State treas- 
ury, where it will earn 44% per cent in- 
terest until the whole sum is turned 
over to him when he attains his twenty- 
first year. This amount would assist him 
in becoming an independent farmer. 


In Denmark, a recent law permits the 
State to distribute annually 250,000 
crowns to municipal and private agen- 
cies for the establishment of day nur- 
series, trade schools and vacation colo- 
nies for school children. 


The Norwegian parliament on March 
27 passed without amendment a bill 
providing for compulsory arbitration 
in labour disputes. The labour represen- 
tatives in parliament were asked not to 
vote against the bill in view of the tre- 
mendous and increasing volume of un- 
employment. The law remains in force 
for one year. 


Under the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Acts recently passed by the Indian 
legislature, the hours of labour are re- 
duced from 72 to 60 a week for adult 
workers, with a maximum of 12 hours 
in any one day, while for children the 
maximum is fixed at six hours a day. 
The minimum period of rest is 
increased from half -an hour to one 
hour;. and Sunday work, except in 
certain cases, is forbidden. The minimum 
age for juvenile employment is raised 
from 9 to 12. The government is 
strengthening the inspection staff to en- 
force these new regulations. This law 
comes into force on July 1, 1922. 
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Distribution By an order-in-coun- 
of emergency cil dated March. 18, 
unemployment 1922, an extension was 
relief in allowed in the period of 
Canada the operation of the 


Dominion scheme of 
emergency unemployment relief, which 
would otherwise have ended on March 
31. (Lasour Gazette, February, 1922, 
page 192). The new order stated that, 
since winter conditions would probably 
continue in some parts of the Dominion 
until April 15, it was desirable to ex- 
tend to that date the period of Domi- 
nion aid to municipal unemployment 
relief works and similar work in unor- 
ganized districts, and to extend until 
April 30 the period of Dominion aid to 
municipalities in the direct relief of the 
unemployed generally, and particularly 
of the returned soldiers, of their dis- 
tricts. By the terms of an order-in-coun- 
cil dated May 6 the federal grant may 
be continued beyond April 80 in the 
case of Manitoba, in which province ex- 
ceptional conditions exist. 


Convention of The ninth annual 
government convention of Govern- 
labour officials mental Labour Offi- 
of United States cials of the United 
and Canada. States and Canada was 

held at Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania, from May 22 to 26. The 
president Mr. Frank E. Wood, Commis- 
sioner of Labour and Industrial Statis- 
tics, Louisiana, who occupied the chair, 
outlined the purposes of the association 
of government labour officials. He said 
that membership was limited to officials 
of the departments of labour of the fe- 
deral and state governments and Cana- 
dian provinces, and that their aim was 
to review and discuss legislation to safe- 
guard all workers and reduce accidents 
to the minimum, without overlooking 
the rights of employers and the public. 
Among the subjects dealt with at the 
convention were the following: child 
welfare; inspection, safety and sanita- 
tion; employment; mediation and con- 
ciliation; compensation legislation; mi- 
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nimum wage and hours of labour; and 
rehabilitation and medical supervision. 
Mr. H. C. Hudson of the Ontario Em- 
ployment Service Bureau gave a lan- 
tern talk on the Employment Service of 
Canada. 


Reports from twenty states showed 
that child labour and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were being strengthened. 
Amendments to the compensation laws 


were being made in fourteen states. Re-- 


ference was made by Dr. C. B. Connel- 
ley, Commissioner of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labour to the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States declaring wunconstitu- 
tional the Federal child labour tax law. 
He stated that this decision had placed 
child labour legislation squarely before 
the states. In order to secure the proper 
administration of labour legislation, he 
said, it was clearly the duty of the States 
to make their own laws in the interest 
of the industries and workers. The laws 
should make specific provisions for en- 
forcement, and divided responsibility in 
administration should be prevented. 


New employment 
services in the 
United States. 


During 1921  legisla- 
lation was enacted in a 
number of states of the 
United States respecting 
public employment services. The state of 
Illinois provided for the establishment 
of free employment offices in towns of 
25,000 population as well as in the lar- 
ger cities. In Nebraska the establish- 
ment of employment offices by newly 
created welfare boards was authorized. 
A free employment service was created 
in North Carolina under the department 
of labour and printing; besides the 
usual employment service the depart- 
ment will give vocational guidance to 
minors, investigate causes of unemploy- 
ment and make suggestions for a legis- 
lative remedy. North Dakota created a 
free employment service under the de- 
partment of agriculture and printing, 
and provided for co-operation with fe- 
deral and Jocal offices. 
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12-hour day 


President Harding 


in United held a conference: dur- 
States steel ing May with forty-one 
industry executives of United 


States steel companies 
in order to discuss with them informal- 
ly the possibility of completely abolish- 
ing the 12-hour working day in the steel 
industry. The 12-hour day was one of 
the causes of the steel strike of 1919. The 
President sought by means of this con- 
ference to bring the steel companies to 
accept voluntarily the 8-hour day, with 
three shifts for plants operating conti- 
nuously. After the conference the steel 
companies authorized Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the Board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in his capacity 
as president of the iron and steel indus- 
try, to appoint a committee of five mem- 
bers,—this committee to devise ways and 
means to meet the President’s request. 
Shortly after this action was taken, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour is- 
sued a report on changes in the hours of 
labour in the iron and steel industry in 
the United States during the ten years 
ending 1920. This report shows that 63 
per eent of the blast furnace workers 
were still in 1920 working 12-hour shifts 
for either seven or six days each week. In 
the ten years under review the em- 


ployees who worked 12 hours a day for. 


7 days a week decreased in number from 
75 per cent to 29 per cent of the total 
working force; eleven per cent, however, 
of all blast furnace employees continued 
to work a 12-hour day for six days each 
week, and 23 per cent for six and seven 
days alternately. The 8-hour day was ex- 
tended in the same period to about 17 
per cent of the employees working seven 
days, and to one per cent of those work- 
ing six days each week. In the steel mak- 
ing department over 75 per cent of the 
Bessemer converting employees conti- 
nued in 1920 to work the 12-hour shift 
for either six or seven days a week, while 
22 per cent were on 8-hour shifts. About 
50 per cent of the open hearth furnace 
employees were still employed for 12 
hours a day, and 80 per cent worked 8- 
hour shifts. Twelve-hour shifts were the 
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rule for 60 per cent of the rail mill and 
blooming mill employees, for over 50 per 
eent of those in the bar mills, and for 20 
per cent of those in the puddling mills. 


Technical 
education 

for workers 
in paper mills 


Facilities are being 
provided in the United 
States and Canada for 
the technical instruc- 
tion of workers in pulp 
and paper mills in all branches of the 
industry up to the production of the 
manufactured product. Some years ago 
the organizations of technical men in 
the industry in the two countries ap- 
pointed a joint executive committee, 
which drew up plans for the preparation 
of suitable text books. The sum of 
$40,000 was raised with the assistance 
of the American Pulp and Paper <Asso- 
ciation, representing the manufacturers 
in the United States, and the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. The series 
of books is to be in five volumes, of 
which the first two have already ap- 
peared and the others are approaching 
completion. Volume 1 contains the fol- 
lowing sections: Arithmetic, Mathema- 
tical Applications, How to Read Draw- 
ings, and Elementary Physies. Volume 
2 deals with Mechanics and Hydraulies, 


‘EKlementary Electricity and Elements of 


Chemistry. Volume 3 takes up the Ma- 
nufacture of Pulp and Volumes 4 and 5, 
the Manufacture of Paper. The various 
sections are written by experts, and re- 
vised by an editorial board in order to 
adapt them for use in correspondence 
courses. They are issued either in bound 
volumes, or in the form of study papers 
of about 50 pages each. At least five 
paper mill towns in Canada are said to 
be conducting or planning classes in 
which these text books will be used, and 
several Canadian companies are helping 
their men to purchase the books on the 
installment plan. The text is distributed 
in Canada by the Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine, Gardenvale, Que., and in the 
United States by the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 18 
East 41st Street, New York City. 
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In the United States steps have been 
taken by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, to estab- 
lish training classes for foremen in paper 
mills. A training course for foremen has 
been conducted at Erie, Pa., by federal 
and state authorities, and similar courses 
are being conducted by the large paper 
mills in the states of New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin. . 


Miners’ blind- A 
ness due to 
defective 
lighting 


sub-committee of 
the British Medical Re- 
search Council in a re- 
port on miners’ nystag- 
mus, an eye disease con- 
fined to workers in coal and ironstone 
mines where safety lamps are used, ex- 
presses the opinion that the essential 
factor in the production of the disease 
is deficient illumination; and that other 
factors such as position during work, 
accidents, alcoholism, infection, malnu- 
trition, hereditary predisposition, and 
errors of refraction are of secondary im- 
portance only; while depth of workings, 
thickness of seams, and the ordinary 
gaseous impurities in mine air have no 
direct influence on the disease. The de- 
fective illumination, they state, is due 
to the low illuminating power of the 
safety lamps used by coal miners, to the 
distance these lamps are placed from the 
object the miner has to look at, and to 
the great absorption of light by the coal 
and the coal-dust covered surfaces. As 
incapacity due to nystagmus is rare 
among coal miners working with open 
lights, they recommend that everything 
possible should be done to bring the 
standard of illumination of safety-lamp 
pits up to that of open-light pits. To this 
end the candle-power of safety lamps 
should be increased to two or three can- 
dle-power (the average illumination of 
the coal face of this type is stated to be 
about .018 foot-candle), or adaptable 
electric light should be used. At parts 
of the pit other than the coal-face 
visability can be increased by white- 
washing, as well as by stone-dust- 
ing (already obligatory for the pre- 
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vention of explosions). The eom- 
mittee recommend that both workman 
and employer should be granted power 
to appeal to the medical referee, at in- 
tervals of not less than six months, to 
assess the incapacity present. In 1919, 
it is stated, 6,449 miners in Great Bri- 
tain received compensation because of 
the disease and over 80 per cent of the 
cases came from coal-face workers. 


The Committee state that the prevail- 
ing belief that nystagmus causes per- 
manent damage to, or even total loss of, 
sight is entirely erroneous. 


Increased work- 
ing hours in 
Holland and 
Switzerland 


A bill to modify the 
Labour Act of 1919, 
which established a 45- 
hour week for indus- 
trial workers in Hol- 
land, has been recently introduced by 
the Dutch Minister of Labour. The ear- 
lier Act established an 8-hour working 
day five days each week, with five hours 
on Saturdays. The new measure will add 
half an hour to each working day, mak- 
ing a weekly average of 8 hours a day 
with a rest day on Sunday. The minister 
may also. as the result of joint repres- 
entations from both parties, or at his 
own discretion, allow overtime to be 
worked, provided that the total number 
of hours worked shall not exceed 48 per 
week throughout the year. In factories 
working continuously with three shifts, 
each employee may be employed for 56 
hours each week without a Sunday rest. 
This latter clause is provisivnal until 
October, 1924. For the building trade 
the minister proposed a 10-hour day and 
50-hour week during the period from 
April 1 to October 1. The workers in 
the building trades have protested 
against this innovation. The Nether- 
lands Federation of Trade Unions in- 
structed its executive to take every pos- 
sible measure ‘‘to keep the reaction in 
check’’. 

Under the Swiss Factory Act as 
amended June 27, 1919, the Federal 


Council was empowered to authorize a 
weekly maximum duration of work of 
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52 hours if and so long as this is justi- ating a system of engaging crews that 


fied by urgent necessity, particularly if, 
through the application of provisions 
fixing a 48-hour week, an industry runs 
the risk of being unable to withstand 
foreign competition on account of the 
duration of the working hours in other 
countries. In accordance therewith an 
Order was issued on April 4, 1922, ex- 
tending the weekly working hours to 52 
in certain branches of industry. For 
wood-sawing, carpentry and brick and 
tile making this extension will remain in 
foree until the middle of October next, 
for specified branches of the embroidery 
trade until the end of the current year, 
for the linen trade up to the end of 
June ,and for straw plant working up 
to the end of May. 


Strike of 
Chinese seamen 
at Hong Kong 


Early in the present 
year the Chinese Sea- 
men’s Union at Hong 
Kong declared a strike 
with the object of obtaining an increase 
in wages. In the course of a dispute a 
military order was issued declaring the 
Seamen’s Union an unlawful society, 
and their hall was closed by the govern- 
ment. Nearly all the other guilds in 
Hong Kong declared their intention to 
support the seamen if this order was not. 
revoked, and a little later all guildsmen 
stopped work. Immediately after the 
general strike took place, steps were 
taken to bring the seamen’s strike to an 
end, and on March 5 an agreement was 
signed granting substantial increases to 
the striking seamen. The agreement 
covered all the steamship lines touching 
at Hong Kong and involved an increase 
of from 15 to 30 per cent. An unusual 
feature of the agreement was provision 
for the granting of half pay to all the 
seamen from the date they left work at 
the commencement of the strike until 
they should return to work; but if posi- 
tions were not available for men ready 
to return to work then half pay shall 
continue for any unemployment period 
not exceeding five and a half months 
after the general return to work. The 
owners also agreed to assist in inaugur- 


would minimize as far as possible any 
Irregularities that might exist in con- 
nection with the pay of seamen. 


yp lattny It has recently been 
admitted to announced that Japan- 
International 


ese and Chinese seamen 
are to be admitted to 
membership in the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America 
and its affiliated organizations, which 
will establish branch unions in the prin- 
cipal seaports of China and Japan and 
immediately launch a campaign of or- | 
ganization among oriental seamen. It 
is stated that this is the first time in the 
history of the American labour move- 
ment that a union chartered by the 
American Federation of Labour has ad- 
mitted orientals, although workers of 
Chinese and Japanese nationality have 
repeatedly applied for membership. 


Seamen’s Union 


( : 
Wore In a recent issue of 
Reusiens [T’Usine published in 
in France Paris, France, an ae- 


count is given of cer- 
tain workers’ pension plans which have 
been established by a number of French 
manufacturers. Most of these plans have 
for their object the encouragement of 
long service and thrift, and special pro- 
visions with respect to contributions are 
made for employees with large families. 
A typical plan adopted by M. Marcel- 
lot, director of iron works at Eurville is 
described. Contributions from the work- 
men are based on their yearly wages, the 
minimum contribution of empfsoyees 
being one per cent. The owners contri- 
bute an equal amount during the first 
ten years of service. During the next 
ten years of service the employers con- 
tribute 114 per cent and after 20 years, 
2 per cent. If an employee contributes 
to the pension fund more than the mini- 
mum, the employers increase their pro- 
portion. For a worker contributing 2 per 
cent of his wages the owner gives 3 per 
cent for the first ten years, 31% per cent 
for the second ten years and 4 per cent 
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after twenty years’ service. Heads of 
families with four children under 14 
years are relieved of half their contri- 
butions, the owners making up the 
amount; and those with five children 
have no payments at all to make. A 
workman entering on this plan at 45 
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years of age with earnings of 4,000 
frances a year, and contributing one per 
cent would receive an annual pension of 
250 franes at retiring age. One who fol- 
lowed the plan from the age of 15 would 
receive a pension of 1,240 francs, or 
2,730 francs if he contributed 2 per cent 
of his wages. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market 


MPLOYMENT as reported by em- 
ployers showed a distinctly up- 
ward movement during April, in spite 
of the marked fluctuations caused by the 
opening and closing of the railway car 
shops, which affected several thousand 
employees. The level of employment was 
very much the same as that indicated by 
the firms making returns for April of 
last year. Unemployment as reported by 
trade unions was very slightly more pre- 
valent than at the end of March, but the 
situation compared favourably with the 
corresponding period in 1921. A fur- 
ther increase was registered in the daily 
average of business transacted by the of- 
fice of the Employment Service during 
the early part of April, there being gains 
in the vacancies notified, the applicants 
placed, and also in the number of per- 
sons applying for work. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The volume of em- 
ployment as reported by 
employers showed a de- 
cidedly upward trend during April, a 
great deal of the increases being due to 
the spring expansion in the out-of-door 
industries. The tendeney in all provinces 
was favourable throughout the month, 
but the additions to staffs in Quebec and 
Ontario greatly exceeded those reported 
elsewhere. Employment during April 
was practically on the same level as dur- 
ing the same month of 1921, the index 
number being less than one per cent be- 
low that indicated for April of last year. 


The most pronounced increases in 
activity during the month under review 
oceurred in railroad construction and 
maintenance; employers in that indus- 
try added over 6,000 men to their staffs 
largely in the Prairie provinces. The 
gains reported in saw mills were also ex- 
tensive, providing work for approx- 
imately 5,800 persons, of whom Ontario 
mills absorbed a large proportion. Build- 
ing construction was very much more 
active, and highway construction also 
employed a substantially larger number 
of workers. Towards the latter part of 
April the logging industry showed con- 
siderable expansion especially in Que- 
bec; this gain however, was of a tem- 
porary character representing river 
driving operations. The recommence- 
ment of the extension and improvement 
work begun last autumn on the Toron-: 
to municipal street railway caused large 
additions to staffs in the local transpor- 
tation division. Increases in employment 
on a smaller scale than in the groups 
mentioned above occurred during April 
in fish canneries, (mainly in the Mari- 
time Provinces) in pulp, paper, tobacco, 
glass, brick and cement plants and in 
patroleum refineries. The mining of me- 
tallic ores and of non-metallic minerals 
other than coal, also showed expansion. 
Employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustries was in somewhat lesser volume 
during April, chiefly on account of the 
shut-down in the railway car . shops. 
Some depression was also recorded in 
agricultural implements. The textile in- 
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dustries were slacker during April than 
for several previous months, especially 
in the garment, thread, yarn and cloth 
divisions. The tendency in coal mining 
was unfavourable, reductions in em- 
ployment being recorded in Nova Sco- 
tia, especially in the early part cf the 
month; while in Alberta and parts of 
British Columbia an industrial dispute 
involving many mine workers caused. 
the situation to be unsettled. The oper- 
ating departments of the railways re- 
ported some contraction in staffs, espe- 
cially in the Maritime provinces. 


As previously stated the situation as 
reported by employers during April was 
very similar to that indicated by the 
firms making returns for April of last 
year. Considerably more activity, how- 
ever, was registered by boot and shoe 
manufacturers, electric current plants in 
street railways and cartage, shipping 
and stevedoring and highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. Gains on a 
smaller scale were reported by manu- 
facturers of lumber and its products, 
textiles, clay, glass and stone products. 
On the other hand, less favourable con- 
ditions were recorded in the iron and 
steel group, In communication, trade, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous me- 
tal products and in logging. 


TRADE Unemployment as in- 
UNION. dicated by returns ta- 
REPORTS bulated from 1,412 trade 


unions with an agere- 
gate membership of 141,505 members 
showed a minor increase at the end of 
April, although the situation was very 
much more favourable than during the 
same period in 1921. The percentage of 
unemployment stood at 10.4 for the 
period under review as compared with 
9.6 in the preceding month and with 
16.3 in April of last year. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
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ed as unemployed. As the number: of 
unions making. returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based it 
should be understood that such fi- 
gures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting.) Unions in New 
Brunswick Ontario and Saskatchewan 
registered slightly smaller percentages 
of idleness than in the preceding month, 
while in all other provinces less activity 
was indicated. As compared with the re- 
turns for April, 1921, Manitoba alone re- 
ported increased dullness; in Alberta 


‘practically no change occurred, while 


elsewhere the percentages of unemploy- 
ment were rather smaller. Unions in the 
manufacturing industries showed slight- 
ly less activity than in March, largely 
on account of reduced employment for 
garment workers and in the miscel- 
laneous manufacturing industries. On 
the other hand, smaller percentages of 
idleness were recorded wy unions in the 
tobacco, pulp, paper, printing, publish- 
ing, furniture, textile and leather in- 
dustries. Slight improvement was indi- 
cated in the iron and steel group, espe- 
cially by boiler makers, railway carmen 
and pattern makers. The mining indus- 
try showed an increase in unemploy- 
ment. The Nova Scotia coal miners were 
slacker, and conditions in the coal fields 
of Alberta and in parts of British Co- 
lumbia were unsettled on account of the 
miners’ strike in existence at the end of 
April. Asbestos miners in Quebec and 
quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported 
practically the same percentages of idle- 
ness as in March. The building trades 
were considerably busier during April, 
an indication of seasonal activity. Im- 
provement was recorded by members of 
all trades in the industry with the ex- 
ception of bridge and structural iron 
workers electrical workers and granite 
and stone cutters. Bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters and decorators and plumbers, 
especially reported increased activity as 
compared with March. A slightly smal- 
ler percentage of idleness was indicated 
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in the transportation. group. Steam rail- 
ways afforded rather more employment 
and street railway employees were very 
much busier. On the other hand, the 
shipping and stevedoring trades were 
not as fully employed as in March. Lum- 
ber workers and loggers reported a lar- 
ger percentage of unemployment, while 
fishermen were somewhat busier. Hotel 
and restaurant employees, theatre and 
stage hands, and unclassified workers in- 
dicated a rather more favourable situa- 
tion. Barbers and stationary engineers, 
however, were not as actively engaged 
as in March. 


EMPLOYMENT Reports from the of- 
OFFICE fices of the Employ- 
Reports ment Service of Canada 


for the month of April, 
1922, show that 30,913 persons were re- 
ferred to employment, and that 21,778 
were placed in regular and 7,391 in 
easual work. Of the placements in re- 
gular employment, 19,175 were of men 
and 2,603 of women. Applications for 
employment during the period totalled 
39,432, of which 30,795 were from men 
and 8,637 from women. The number of 
vacancies notified by employers to the 
Service was 26,524 for men and 9,928 
for women, a total of 36,452. Consider- 
able expansion was noted in the volume 
of business transacted by the offices as 
compared with the preceding period, 
while a comparison with the reports of 
a year ago showed a decrease in the daily 
transactions. 


During the first half of April, 1922, 
the average number of applications 
made daily to the offices was 1,554, as 
compared with 1,462 during the latter 
half of March and with 2,154 during the 
first half of April of last year. Vacan- 
cies notified to the Service averaged 
1,392 daily, as compared with 1,115 
during the latter half of March and with 
2,272 during the same period of 1921. 
The average number of placements ef- 
fected daily was 1,119, of which an aver- 
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age of 797 was in regular work. At the 
end of March of this year placements 
averaged 912 daily, and during the ear- 
ly part of April a year ago the average 
number of placements per day was 


1,763. 


During the latter half of April, ap- 
plications for work increased consider- 
ably over the previous period, reaching 
an average of 1,889 daily. During the 
corresponding period of last year ap- 
plications averaged 2,034 daily. The 
average number of vacancies reported 
to the offices was 1,796 daily, as com- 
pared with 2,172 during the latter half 
of April, 1921. Compared with the pre- 
ceding period placements again showed 
an increase, an average of 1,432 being 
effected daily during the latter half of 
the month. Placements in regular em- 
ployment during this period averaged 
1,110. A decline is shown when compari- 
son is made with the reports for the cor- 
responding period of last year when the 
average number of placements was 1,705 
daily. 


BUILDING Employment in the 
PERMITS AND building trades, as in- 
Con'rTRACTS dicated by the value of 
AWARDED 


the building permits is- 
sued in 56 cities during 
April showed a further decided increase. 
The aggregate value of the buildings au- 
thorized rose from $9,160,889 in March 
to $14,082,170 for the month under re- 
view, an increase of $4,921,281, or 53.7 
per cent. The permits issued during 
April exceeded those reported for the 
corresponding month of last year by 
$1,818,406, or 14.8 per cent, the value 
for April, 1921, having stood .at $12,- 
263,764. British Columbia alone record- 
ed a decline in the amount of building 
contemplated during April as compared 
with the preceding month, all other pro- 
vinees indicating considerable increases. 
Of these gains, those registered in Que- 
bee and Ontario, which in each case ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000, were the largest. As 
compared with the figures for April, 
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1921, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba reported considerable ex- 
pansion in the volume of building con- 
templated. Of the decreases indicated 
in the remaining provinces, that in Al- 
berta was the most pronounced. Of the 
larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg recorded increases in the value 
of the building permits issued as com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
also with April of last year. Vancouver 
reported a decline in the former and an 
increase in the latter comparison. Of 
the smaller centres, Moncton, St. John, 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa and Strat- 
ford. registered decided gains in both 
cases. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Machean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during April totalled 
$29,428,400 as compared with $13,465,- 
000 in March and with $21,622,000 in 
April of last year. Of the total for the 
month under review $726,400 was to be 
spent in the Maritime provinees, $22,- 
978,800 in Quebee and Ontario, and 
$6,113,200 in the four Western pro- 
vinees. This would indicate that approx- 
imately 77 per cent of the contracts 
were awarded in Quebee and Ontario, 
less than 3 per cent in the Maritime dis- 
trict and not quite 21 per cent in the 
Western provinces. A further analysis 
of the returns shows that $12,472,200 
was to be used for residential purposes, 
$8,203,300 for business erections, $3,- 
176,400 on industrial buildings, and 
$5,576,500 on engineering contracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during May was less than 
during April, 1922, but greater than 
during May, 1921. There were in exis- 
tence at some time or other during the 
month 30 strikes involving about 13,186 
workpeople with an estimated time loss 
of 278,160 working days, as compared 
with 24 strikes, involving 17,478 work- 
people and 381,185 working days in 
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April, 1922; and 56 strikes, 9.323 work- 
people and 175,889 working days in 
May, 1921. On May 1, there were on re- 
cord 20 strikes, affecting 12,541 work- 
people. Ten strikes were reported as 
having commenced during May, the 
same number as commenced during the 
previous month. Four of the strikes 
commencing prior to May and seven of 
the strikes commencing during May ter- 
minated during the month, leaving 19 
strikes involving 9,807 workpeople on 
record at the beginning of June. 


Prices 


The movement in wholesale prices in 
May was marked by a slight upward 
turn. The index number stood at 226.1 
for May, as compared with 225.0 for 
April; 247.3 for May, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920, (which was the highest 
point reached); 284.1 for May, 1919; 


243.8 for May, 1917; and 136.3 for 


May, 1914. Nearly all of the groups 
showed slight advances, but the seasonal 
decline in dairy products continued, al- 
though eggs were upward. The chief 
increases were in western grains, cattle 
and beef, fish, raw cotton, jute, pig iron 
and steel billets, silver, coke, linseed oil 
and turpentine. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods in sixty 
cities was $10.22 at the beginning of 
May as compared with $10.26 at the be- 
ginning of April; $12.25 in May 1921; 
$16.65 in May, 1920; $11.82 in May, 
1917; and $7.43 in May, 1914. The total 
for food, fuel, and rent averaged $20.57 
for May as compared with $20.66 for 
April, $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for 
May, 1920; $21.67 for May, 1919; $18.50 
for May, 1917; and $14.21 for May, 
1914. In foods the chief changes were 
increases in beef, butter, flour, evapor- 
ated. apples and prunes, while: de- 
creases occurred in mess pork, bacon 
and lard, eggs, milk, cheese, sugar, and 
potatoes. Coal and wood were slightly 
lower. Rent showed little change. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 
Proceedings for the month of May, 1922, With Texts of Boards’ Reports 


DURING the month of May the De- 

partment received reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Ottawa Hlectric Rail- 
way Company and certain of its em- 
ployees being members of Division 279 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica and (2) The Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, the Nova Seotia Steel and Coal 
Company, and Acadia Coal Company, 
members of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, and certain of their em- 
ployees respectively, being members of 
District 26 United Mine Workers of 


America. Four applications were re-. 


ceived for the establishment of Boards. 


Applications received 


During the month of May applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were recelv- 
ed as follows :— 


(1) From employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan, being members of Civic Em- 
ployees’ Federal Union No. 9. This dis- 
pute not falling within the direct scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, a Board could be established only 
with the consent of both parties to the 
dispute. The consent of the city council 
of Moose Jaw having been received, a 
Board was established composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. E. Knowles, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. R. 
H. Chadwick, Moose Jaw, appointed on 
the nomination of the men, and Mr. W. 
.D MeIntyre, Moose Jaw, appointed on 
the nomination of the City. 


(2) From the employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Railway Company, being 
members of the Gas Workers’ Union of 
Winnipeg (Independent). A Board was 


established composed of Mr. W. H. True- 
man, K.C., Winnipeg, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. C. E. Dafoe and R. S. 
Ward, of Winnipeg, appointed on the 
recommendation of the Company and 
the workmen respectively. 


(3) From employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan, being civic firemen members of 
the City Fire Fighters’ Union, Local No. 
151. As this dispute did not fall within 
the direct scope of the Act a Board 
could only be appointed with the con- 
sent of both parties to the dispute. The 
city council of Moose Jaw gave its con- 
sent and a Board was established, Mr. 
W. D. MeIntyre, Moose Jaw being ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the City, 
and Mr. Edgar H. Cooke, Moose Jaw on 
the recommendation of the men. The 
chairman of the Board had not been ap- 
pointed at the end of the month. 


(4) From the employees of the Inver- 
ness Railway and Coal Company, re- 
presented by the Eastern Trust Com- 
pany, Halifax, being members of Locals 
Nos. 4,512 and 5,168, District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
Board had not been established at the 
end of the month. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


A Board was completed in May in the 
ease of a dispute between the London 
Street Railway Company and certain of 
its employees being members of Division 
No. 741 Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. Mr. J. M. McEvoy, London, 
was appointed chairman by the Minis- 
ter of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other members 
of the Board, Messrs. F. H. McGuigan, 
Toronto, and Frank McKay represent- 
ing the Company and the men respect- 
ively. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 


certain of its employees 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
members of Local Division No. 279 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica. The Board was composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. Alexander Smith, chairman, 
and Messrs. George D. Kelley and 
Charles J. Tulley, representing the Com- 
pany and the employees respectively. 
The report was signed by the chairman 
and Mr. Kelley and contained recom- 
mendations as to a means of settlement 
of the dispute. A minority report was 
presented by Mr. Tulley. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway Company and certain 
of its employees being members of 
Division 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 


Ottawa, Ont., May 18, 1922. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 

Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation on the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, appointed by 
you on April 18, 1922, is composed as 
follows: Alexander Smith, Ottawa, 
Chairman; George D. Kelley, Ottawa, 
representing the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company, and Charles J. Tulley, 
Ottawa, representing the employees. Im- 
mediately upon receiving notice of their 
appointment on Wednesday, ANOLIE, to, 
the members of the Board took the oath 
of office and made arrangements to pro- 
ceed with their duties. 


On Thursday, April 20, the Board, 
through the courtesy of the mayor and 


other officials of the City of Ottawa, 
arranged to hold its sittings in the City 
Hall, and at 2 pm. met in Mr. Smith’s 
office, at 48 Sparks Street, to consult as 
to methods of procedure, when it was 
decided that persons willing to present 
information to the Board would be 
quite free to come forward, and that 
summons or subpoenas would not be ne- 
cessary to be issued unless special cir- 
cumstances arose. 


On Friday, April 21, the Board met 
at 11 a.m. at the City Hall, all the mem- 
bers being present. The chairman read 
the Order to the Board of yourself, as 
Minister of Labour, appointing the 
Board, and also correspondence bearing 
on the application of the employees for 
‘“wage increase on the hourly rates of 
wages, and reduction in the regular 
hours of daily labour.”’ - 


The employees present were: F. W. 
McRae, President, Ed. O’Connor, Sec- 
retary, W. P. Jennings, International 
Officer, all of Ottawa, and W. J. Davey, 
John Dale and W. F. Page were also in 
attendance, but the first three were the 
actual representatives of the employees. 


The company’s representatives were: 


EF’. D. Burpee, J. M. Ahearn and A. J. 


Tobin, all of the city of Ottawa. 


Discussion immediately took place 
upon the scope of the reference in which 
Messrs. Tulley and Kelley joined. The 
company, through Mr. Burpee, asked 
that to the demand made by the em- 
ployees there should be added consider- 
ation of wages, hours of work and work- 
ing conditions. The chairman ruled 
that under the circumstances it would 
be necessary for him to consult the Min- 
ister of Labour, and adjourned until 
11 a.m. of the next day, Saturday, April 
22, at the same time suggesting that the 
parties themselves might mutually con- 
sent to the widening of the instructions, 
so that there would be no dispute on 
procedure or detail. 
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Both parties to the Board acted on 
the chairman’s suggestion and in due 
course he received a communication from 
each side, and these communications 
were submitted by the Board to the De- 
partment of Labour Saturday morning, 
April 22, with the result that a letter 
under the seal of the Department, signed 
by yourself, dated Ottawa, April 22, 
1922, was received by the chairman, 
authorizing the widening of the in- 
vestigation. This met the written re- 
presentations of both parties to the ap- 
plication. 


Pursuant to adjournment the Board 
met on Saturday, April 22, in the City 
Hall. The employees submitted the 
draft agreement as of May 1, 1922. This 
agreement is filed as Exhibit (1). On 
behalf of the company a copy of the 
agreement entered into between the par- 
ties on the 29th day of May, 1920, as 
ot the first day of May, 1920, and sub- 
sequently by agreement extended in 
1921, until the 80th of April, 1922, was 
filed as Exhibit (2). Those interested 
then proceeded to discuss the clauses of 
these agreements as occasion would sug- 
gest, leaving for future consideration 
any clause that bore upon the hours of 
labour, the rate of wages and the cost of 
living. ‘ 


The Board did not consider it abso- 
lutely necessary to employ a registrar 
or a stenographic reporter. After the 
Board had been sitting some days, the 
employees decided to secure the services 
of a stenographic reporter, and the 
Board took occasion to bespeak for 
copies of the reports of the proceedings 
for some of the days, but would not be 
responsible for any of the original work, 
original copy, or for any copies that the 
Board would not wish to take. This was 
stated openly at the sittings of the 
Board, and agreed to by the represent- 
ative of the employees and not objected 
to by any others. 


Before the Board had proceeded far 
at its first meeting the question of ad- 
mission of the press came up and, in the 
hearing of the press representatives 
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present, the chairman remarked that 
these gentlemen would be free to come 
and go when they pleased, and if any 
inaccuracy occurred in their brief re- 
ports, the same could be referred to at 
the next meeting and adjusted. The re- 
ports in the press appeared to be help- 
ful to the representatives of the parties. 


During the discussion it was evident 
that many of the details in the manage- 
ment of the company could be much 
better dealt with by consultations be- 
tween the employees and the company 
than by written agreement or binding 
clauses. Several details of this nature 
were freely discussed during the sittings 
of the Board, and probably two of these 
might be termed ‘‘ New Features,’’ name- 
ly, ‘‘heaters in the vestibules for the 
motorman and econductor,’’ and ‘‘some 
extra supply of clothing for the men 
generally.’’ The Board is of the opinion 
that the company and the men them- 
selves can adjust these matters in due 
course better than embodying any Airec- 
tions in an agreement. 


On behalf of the men, reports, reso- 
lutions and opinions commending the 
8 hours a day were presented and dis- 
cussed, but these were not followed by 
evidence to support the application of 
a work-day of 8 hours in the operation 
of the Ottawa Street Railway Company, 
although the chairman from time to time 
clearly intimated that the decision of 
the Board would be largely determined 
upon the information submitted regard- 
ing the Ottawa Street Railway Com- 
pany and operations. 


Sections of the Ontario Railway Act, 
being Chapter 185 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Ontario, 1914, were cited and 
filed as exhibits. The only section of 
this exhibit filed that applies to street 
railways is section 271 of the said Act. 
The same reads as follows: 


271.—(1) The Board may regulate the hours 
during which conductors and motormen, em- 
ployees of a street railway company, may be 
required or permitted to work, but in no ease 
shall an employee be permitted to work more 
than six days in a week or ten hours per day, 
and, whenever practicable and reasonable, such 
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ten hours’ work shall be performed within 
twelve consecutive hours. 


(2) The power conferred by subsection 1 
may be exercised notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any agreement between a municipal 
corporation and a railway company as to hours 
of labour. ' 


(3) Every company which, and every direc- 
tor, superintendent, manager or officer of a 
company who contravenes the provisions of 
any order of the Board, made under the auth- 
erity of subsection 1, or contravenes any of 
the provisions of this section, shall, for each 
contravention, incur a penalty of not less than 
$100, nor more than $250, recoverable under 
The Ontario Summary Convictions Act. 3-4 
Geo. V.; ¢. 36, s. 271. 


In addition to the representations 
made by the employees, their represent- 
ative on the Board pressed very cordially 
for consideration of this section in deal- 
ing with the application of the 8-hour 
proposal without overtime. The matter 
of fixing the hours of labour on the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company is 
within the authority of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, as 
Section 6, Chapter 53, Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1892; Section 7, of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1894, and Section 5, of Chapter 
82, of the Statutes of Canada, 1889, as 
well as Section 4, Chapter 106, of the 
Statutes of Canada, 1866, and Section 2, 
of Chapter 45, of the Statutes of On- 
tario, 1868, would clearly determine. 
The Acts of 1866 and 1868 are cited 
merely to indicate the origin of the le- 
gislation governing the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company. 


While the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada has jurisdiction, its 
authority is subject to Section 6, of 
Chapter 53, of the Statutes of Canada, 
1892, which provides that the operation 
of the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany within the Province of Ontario 
shall be subject to the Statutes of On- 
tario. This authority is confirmed by 
subsequent legislation. 


The jurisdiction of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners was unanimously 
upheld by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada, in a judgment 
delivered by Sir Henry Drayton, Feb- 
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ruary 10th, 1919. In a reply also to an 
inquiry the Secretary of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, in a communication 
to the Secretary of the Ottawa Railway 
Employees’ Union, dated July, 1919, 
stated that the Ontario Railway Muni- 
cipal Board had never exercised any 
jurisdiction over the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company. 


Subsequent to the Drayton judgment, 
the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Board was subject to confirming deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of Canada, 
March 8, 1920, and on March 17, 1920, 
Honourable F. B. Carvell, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Board, issued an order 
which was unanimously agreed to fixing 
the rates. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada, however, must exercise its 
jurisdiction in the operation on that 
portion of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company’s line in Ontario subject to 
the statutes of Ontario (see Chapter 53 
of the Statutes of 1892 and subsequent 
Acts as well as the foregoing decision.) 


The terms of Section 271 of Chapter 
185, of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1914, have never then been ealled into 
operation by either the employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, and 
from this it would appear that both 
parties prefer to have the matter of 
hours of labour adjusted by agreement 
between themselves. So long as the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada are not called upon to regulate 
the hours as empowered by the Act, no 
steps would be taken by the Board to 
do so. In this regard, however, it might 
be stated that, in the consideration of 
the present arrangement of 9 hours per 
day, it would appear that the spread 
within such time as performed is too 
great, and the Board would suggest, and 
strongly recommend, that an effort be 
made by arrangement between the 
parties to reduce the spread. 


On Monday, May 1, and on Tuesday, 
May 2, at the sittings of the Board in 
the City Hall, the matter of the cost of 
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living was discussed. Mr. Bolton, of 
the Labour Department, was present on 


May 1 and dealt with comparative tables. 


showing the cost of living. These com- 
parative statements are not absolute, 
they were submitted more for contrast 
and comparison, The result of his exa- 
mination was to the effect that the cost 
of living had been reduced by a shade 
over 24 (twenty-four) per cent. The 
representatives of the employees wished 
to have further opportunity to present 
other tables, and this opportunity was 
taken on Tuesday, May 2. The com- 
parative tables of the employees did not 
differ widely from those submitted by 
Mr. Bolton, although they indicated a 
higher cost of living. They were also 
by way .of illustration. The difference 
in the comparative statements for a year- 
ly period, between these and those sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bolton, was not wide. The 
employees, however, contended that re- 
duction of the cost of living would not 
be 24 (twenty-four) per cent, although 
no definite percentage was put forward 
by them. It should be clearly stated 
that these comparative statements are 
not definite as to actual cost of living, 
but are used as comparisons in a general 
way to show the percentage of increase 
or decrease. In this regard they were 
said to be fairly accurate. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
cost of living has decreased in accord- 
ance with the opinions expressed and 
tables submitted, but, at the same time, 
it is of the opinion that the wages cannot 
automatically be decreased in keeping, 
so to speak, with these comparative 
statements, because in the helps to make 
living agreeable there is required some- 
thing more than the actual necessaries 
for daily sustenance—something in ad- 
dition to that is essential. Whilst the 
Board, therefore, recommends the de- 
crease of wages, in doing so, it is taking 
into consideration the changed condi- 
tions of not only the cost of living, but 
also the cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and capital and tangible assets 
of the company. The recommendation 
of the Board regarding wages does not 
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cover all the details suggested by the 
employees, but any details not mention- 
ed in the agreement submitted, in the 
opinion of the Board, should be adjusted 
in conference between the employees and 
the railway company, in accordance 
with these general outlines and specific 
suggestions. 


The Board has no expression of 
opinion on higher or lower rates or fares 
to be charged, as the question was not 
before the Board, except very incidental- 
ly, nor was the public represented in 
this regard. Besides, this is a matter 
within the jurisdiction of another tri- 
bunal—the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation held ten open sittings at the 
City Hall and at these the company and 
the employees were given ample oppor- 
tunity to press their views. Time and 
again the chairman suggested that, in 
addition to the general information 
which the men were submitting, they 
deal particularly with details in so far 
as the relations with the company were 
concerned. There was little response to’ 
these suggestions, as evidently details 
are a matter of mutual adjustment be- 
tween the parties themselves from time 
to time. However, the chairman felt it 
his duty to impress this phase upon those 
present. 7 


The last open sitting was on Tuesday, 
May 2. The Board adjourned to meet. 
in the Molson’s Bank Chambers on Wed- 
nesday, May 38, for further discussion 
amongst its members. Meetings were 
held May 3, 6, 8, 9 and 10, in the 
Molson’s Bank Chambers, all the mem- 
bers of the Board being present on each 
occasion. 


At the meeting on May 10, Messrs. 
Tulley and Kelley suggested that, as 
they could not agree on certain phases, 
the chairman draft a report for further 
consideration in accordance with his 


_understanding of the discussions to date, 


the same to be fully considered by the 
Board later. The Board also met on 
May 16, 17, 18 and 23, and considered 
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earefully a draft of this report and a 
draft agreement, both prepared by the 
chairman on the discussion that had 
preceded, and subsequently each of the 
other members of the Board furnished 
the chairman with suggestions and re- 
commendations; these, just as verbal 
conversations between members of the 
Board, were, for use similar to conver- 
sations and for personal guidance, to 
assist the members themselves ir their 
deliberations. 


The report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, in the form 
of an agreement between the employees 
and the company, is herewith submitted 
as Exhibit (3) to this general outline by 
the Board, and we recommend that mat- 
ters not covered by specific wording in 
the agreement be adjusted by consulta- 
tion between the employees and the 
company in the light of the foregoing 
observations. The findings of the Board 
on the scale of wages is made on the 
understanding that the company with- 
draws its objection to entering into any 
agreement and instead agrees to continue 
this scale for one year from May 1, 1922. 


(Sed.) Anex. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


(S¢d.) Grorge D. KEuey, 
Representing the Company. 


(CHAIRMAN’S LETTER TO BOARD 
MEMBERS) 


Ottawa, Ont., May 23, 1922. 


George D. Kelley, Esq., 
Representing the Company, 


and 


Charles J. Tulley, Esq., 
Representing the Employees, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sirs, 


In the matter of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in re Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company and its employees, of which you 
are members, I, as agreed amongst ourselves 
as members of the Board, herewith submit to 
each of you my report for your very early 
consideration. I trust the Board in its findings 
will be unanimous. 


I hereby call the Board to meet in my office, 
48 Sparks Street, Ottawa, at three o’clock this 
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afternoon of Tuesday, May 23, at which hour 
the report as submitted or with any suggestions 
or amendments will be signed. Failing unanim- 
ity, however, each is to be free to present 
whatever statement or report he may deem ad- 
visable. 


This letter and the attached report and 
agreement (Exhibit 3) are to be considered 
part of the record of the proceedings of the 
investigation. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) ALEX SMITH, 
Chairman. 


EXHIBIT I. 


Agreement entered into (in duplicate) this 
the first day of May, 1922, between the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, here- 
inafter called ‘‘the Company’’, Party of 
the first Part, and the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Employees’ Union, being Division 
279, of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, hereinafter called ‘‘the Asso- 
ciation’’, Party of the second Part. 


Witnesseth:—That the following wage schedule. 
and working conditions shall take effect 
and be binding upon the parties hereto, 
and shall govern all employees of the Com- 
pany referred to herein, 


WAGE SHEDULE.—The wage schedule and 
working conditions submitted herewith, shall 
be binding on the Company and its employees 
from the first day of May, 1922, until changed 
by the parties hereto, either parties desiring to. 
change same or open up the agreement or wage 
schedule shall notify the other party in writing 
of the desired change at least thirty (30) days. 
before the expiring of same. Rates of wages 
shall be paid from and after May Ist, 1922,. 
during the life of this agreement. 


SEcTION 1.—The Company agrees that alli 
employees affected by this agreement, if they 
so desire, may become and remain members of 
the Association’ during the life of this agree- 
ment in accordance with the constitution and 
by-laws of the Association in order that all 
questions and grievances may be dealt with: 
by one head, and that the standing of the em- 
ployees with the Company shall not be affected 
by the fact of their membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 


SEcTION 2.—The Company agrees to meet 
and treat through their properly accredited 
officers, with the officers or representatives 
of the Association upon all questions and 
differences that may arise during the term of 
this agreement, including dismissal after sus- 
pension. 


Section 3.—Employees who are members of 
any committee, or officers of any Association 
of the employees or delegates to conventions. 
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of such Association, shall be entitled to leave 
of absence and shall retain their full senior- 
ity rights and upon retirement from such of- 
fice, committee, or delegation shall have their 
place in the Company’s employ they would 
have occupied had no leave been granted. 


SEcTION 4.—The Company agrees that em- 
ployees shall not be censured in public for 
disobedience of rules. If the offence is a 
serious one, the employee at fault will be 
placed under suspension and a careful inves- 
tigation of the case made by the Company. 
If after an investigation of the case made, 
the said employee is found not guilty of the 
charge against him, he shall be reinstated to 
his former position and paid for all lost time. 
Incompetency, drunkenness, dishonesty, and 
repeated violation of the rules of the Com- 
pany will be sufficient cause for dismissal 
from the service, but no employee shall be 
dismissed at any time without a full inves- 
tigation and removal of all doubt as to guilt. 
No dismissal shall take place until one week 
after suspension. 


Section 5.—All promotions or transfers in 
all departments shall be based upon merit 
and seniority, and without discrimination. 


Srcrion 6—When through slackness of 
work a reduction of staff becomes necessary 
in any department men shall be laid off in 
the following order, last on, first off; last 
off, first on. Employees being laid off under 
this cause shall leave an address with the 
Company and notice of resumption of work 
shall be given by the Company to the men by 
mailing advice to such address. If the men 
do not appear to resume their positions with- 
in seven (7) days the same shall be deemed 
to be vacant. 


Section 7.—No employee other than those 
covered by Section 3, shall be granted leave 
of absence exceeding thirty (30) days in any 
one year unless agreed to by both parties. 


Srction 8.—The Company shall post a list 
of the conductors and motormen in order of 
seniority in the conductor’s and motormen’s 
waiting room, together with a Run Guide on 
which shall be posted the regular day, relief 
and swing runs and the time paid for each. 
No run on the Run Guide shall pay less than 
eight (8) hours. Conductors and motormen 
shall have the right to choose such runs as 
they may prefer in order of seniority, the 
senior man on the list to have first choice and 
so on down until all have chosen. Booking 
Inspector to co-operate with a representative 
of the Association. This rule shall apply to 
all regular day runs, relief runs, and regular 
swing runs that are listed on the Run Guide. 
Booking shall be conducted by an official ap- 
pointed by the Company. Choosing of runs 
shall take place every three months or at 
such other times as operating conditions make 
it necessary for another selection of runs. 
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Any man refusing or failing to select a run 
in the time given shall be assigned to one by 
the official in charge of the booking in ac- 
cordance with his seniority. 


SEcTION 9.—When motormen and conductors 
have selected or have been assigned to runs 
regularly scheduled and a portion of such 


‘Tuns is cancelled, they shall be paid the full 


t'me such runs would have paid had full run 
been completed for one day, or until notified 
by the Company that the schedule is changed. 


SEcTION 10.—EHight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work for all employees in all 
departments performed on week days, Sun- 
days and all legal holidays, and shall be com- 
pleted in ten (10) consecutive hours. No sche- 
dule run shall pay less than eight (8) hours. 
No employee shall be compelled to do extra 
work in excess of his regular day’s work of 
eight (8) hours. All work performed in ex- 
cess of eight (8) hours shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half at the prevail- 
ing rates, including work on sand-cars, sweep- 
ers, and snow-ploughs. 


SecTIoN 11.—Extra runs shall be service 
not regularly scheduled on the Run Guide, 
being such other work as cannot be foreseen 
and cannot be provided for by the regular 
time table. No extra run shall pay less than 
four (4) hours. Breaks in any run not ex- 
ceeding one hour shall be paid continuous 
time. 


SEcTION 12.—Al]l spare men shall be guaran- 
teed a minimum of eighty-five ($85.00) dol- 
lars a month except as herein provided. That 
no miss shall be marked against them at the 
regular reporting time of six (6) days each 
week. All spare men having no misses charg- 
ed against them, or who are not away on ac- 
count of sickness, or who are not on leave of 
absence (except the weekly day off) will be 
guaranteed forty-two dollars and fifty cents 
($42.50) each pay period of one-half month 
as a minimum wage. If the time that has 
been credited to them does not amount to 
$42.50 the difference will be paid to them 
on the regular pay days. A miss will not be 
charged against any man who fails to report 
at 5.50 a.m. on week days, or 7.20 a.m. on 
Sundays if he has worked until 11.00 p.m. or 
after the night previous. 


SECTION 13.—Whenever cars are delayed so 
that a motorman or conductor cannot reach 
his reporting place on time no miss shall be 
marked against him, but if he arrives before 
his car goes out he shall be allowed to take 
it. 

SrcTION 14.—Uniform clothing for motor- 
men and conductors shall consist as follows: 
Summer: Full suit, coat, vest and trousers. 
Winter: Conductors—full suit, overcoat and 
trousers every year. Motormen—trousers 
every year, overcoat every second year. 
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Srcrion 15.—All motormen and conductors 
shall be so provided, the Company to pay full 
cost of such clothing for all men in their ser- 
vice over one year, and half the cost for those 
in the service first year. Said uniforms are 
to be supplied not later than the first of May 
and of October each year. After any article 
of clothing has been in the possession of a 
motorman or conductor for a period of thirty 
(30) days, it shall become his absolute pro- 
perty, providing he has been in the employment 
of the Company for one year. All caps and 
badges to be supplied by the Company with- 
out charge. In the event of an employee 
damaging or destroying his uniform in the 
execution of his duty, the Company shall make 
good the damage, or supply free of charge an 
extra uniform if the case warrants it. All 
winter caps supplied by the Company to be 
subject to the approval of the Association. 


Section 16.—Cars shall be sent out -each 
morning and night for the purpose of con- 
veying employees to and from their work. 
Said cars to be run on Somerset, Bank, Hull, 
St. Patrick, Sussex, Gladstone Ave., and 
Preston Lines. 


SECTION 17.—Suitable seats shall be provided 
for both motormen and conductors on all cars; 
said seats shall be placed in a position where 
convenient for motormen’s and conductor’s 
use in the proper discharge of their duty. 


SrcTION 18.—All cars shall be properly 
heated to a reasonable temperature, and shall 
be fitted with double windows throughout. All 
cars shall be so fitted from November to 
March of each year. Heaters shall be placed 
in both front and rear vestibules of all ears. 


Srcrion 19.—All employees shall be given 
free transportation at all times on all lines of 
the Company. 


SrcTion 20.—For all accidents reports, con- 
ductors and motormen shall be paid for making 
such reports one-half hour at regular rates. 


SECTION 21.—Sunday rates shall be paid for 
the following statutory holidays:— New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Civic 
Holiday, Thanksgiving Day, Labour Day, and 
Christmas Day. 


SECTION 22.—The Company will supply all 
conductors with tickets and change to the ex- 
tent of thirty-five ($35.00) dollars. Students 
to be supplied with change by the Company. 
The employees in accepting this amount agree 
to use it for the purpose of their work on the 
cars only, and to have the full amount of 
thirty-five ($35.00) dollars on their person 
whenever reporting for work. 


SECTION 23.—The Association shall be allow- 
ed to post notices of meetings, bulletins, or 
any other matter of interest to the members 
of the Association at all car-barns power- 
stations, wiremen’s quarters, starting offices, 
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and in the motormen’s and conductors’ wait- 
mg rooms. 


SEcTion 24,—The schedule of running time 
shall be so arranged as to provide for a lay-up 
of two minutes at the end of the line on each 
round trip at all times. Sufficient running 
time shall be allowed at all times. 


Shop and Shed Men. 


Srcrion 25.—The Sunday rates shall be paid 
to all employees in this department for work 
performed on Sundays and legal holidays as 
specified in Section 21. 


SECTION 26.—All employees of this depart- 
ment will be available for emergency work 
whenever called upon. All special calls for 
men when off duty shall be paid at the over- 


time rates; such ealls to pay not less than 


one-half day’s pay at the regular rates. 


(No no. 27) 


Srcion 28.—All shops and sheds shall be 
heated during the winter months to a reason- 
able temperature. Wrecking cars shall be 
equipped with proper protection from the in- 
clement weather, and men shall be supplied with 
rubber boots and coats when working with 
wrecking ears. 


SECTION 29.—The present regulations gov- 
erning the conditions of the work and the 
general conduct of the Company’s business 
are permanent and will not be changed with- 
out due notice, permitting the Association an 
opportunity to discuss them with the Com- 
pany before any change goes into effect. 


SECTION 30.—When an employee is engaged 
in any two or more classes of work for two 
days or longer, he shall be paid a maximum 
rate for the work performed. This does not 
apply to apprentices. 


SECTION 31.—When vacancies occur in shop 
and shed (day staff) these shall be filled on 
probation by senior night employees engaged 
in similar work, 


SECTION 32.—The employees in shop and 
shed shall be elassified as follows:—Air 
Brake and Fare Box Repairer, Machinist, 
Carpenter, Painter, Glazier, Armature Winder, 
Armature Assistant, Electrical Trouble and 
Bench -Workers, Pit Men, Pit Helpers, Oilers 
and Greasers, Car Inspectors, Car Cleaners, 
Car Changers, Shop Hands and Apprentices. 


A common rate of wage will be paid all 
men employed in each of the above classes, 
except shop hands and apprentices. When 
not sufficient work to keep any man em- 
ployed in the work belonging to his elass he 
will be assigned other work of a similar na- 
ture by the foreman. 
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Wire and Conduit Department. 


Section 83.—Time and one-half shall be 
paid for all time worked in excess of eight 
(8) hours. All special calls for men when off 
duty shall be paid at time and one-half, Com- 
pany guarantees such calls will pay at least 
one-half day at regular rates. 


SECTION 34.—When temporary promotions 
oceur on any shift, men filling those positions 
shall receive the rate of pay that said posi- 
tion calls for. 


SECTION 35.—All regular linemen and truck 
drivers to be furnished with rubber boots, rub- 
ber coats, rubber gloves and pliers when 
needed. 


SECTION 36.—All employees except car ser- 
vice men will be available for emergency 
work whenever called upon. All special calls 
for men when off duty shall be paid at the 
overtime rate, such calls to pay not less than 
one-half day’s pay at regular rates. 


Track Maintenance. 


Section 37.—Track maintenance men shall 
mean employees whose duties are to maintain 
the track in a safe condition and switchmen 
employed at switch points. When such em- 
ployees report and owing to weather condi- 
tions are unable to work they shall be paid 
for all time held on foreman’s orders. This 
section shall not apply to extra men taken 
on for emergency work in connection with the 
removal of snow, or to construction gangs. 


SECTION 38.—Hight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work to be completed in nine 
(9) consecutive hours, for all track main- 
tenance and switchmen. All time worked in 
excess of eight (8) hours shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half. Sunday rate shall 
be paid on Sundays and all legal holidays 
specified.in Section 21. 


SECTION 39.—In the event of day gangs 
being required to do night work for a period 
of two nights or less, they shall not on that 
account be compelled to lose a day prior to 
the commencement of that night work, and 
they shall be paid time and one-half for all 
work in excess of eight (8) hours. 


Section 40.—When trackmen are employed 
at drain work during the spring and fall of 
the year, and conditions demand, such rubber 
boots shall be supplied by the Company to all 
men so employed. 


Power Plant. 


SreoTion 41.—Eight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work to be completed in eight con- 
secutive hours, for all employees in the Water 
Plant and Sub-Stations. Wood mats and 
proper insulation shall be supplied at all power 
houses and sub-stations. Rubber gloves, rubber 
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boots, and aprons shall be supplied to men 
working in the battery room. 


All employees of this department will be 
available for emergency work whenever called 
upon. All special calls for men when off duty 
Shall be paid at the overtime rate, such calls 
to pay not less than one-half day’s pay at re- 
gular rates. 


SECTION 42.—The following rates of wages 
shall be paid from and after May the first 
(1st), 1922, until the termination of this agree- 
ment in place of the rates provided by the 
agreement entered into and dated from May 
the first (ist), 1921. 


Motormen and conductors, 


Lo cf gap aes a el ce ee 55¢ per hour. 
Motormen and conductors, 

QTd VOarUN Eee N, | Ea ee ae Ge sae Oe nee 
Motormen and conductors, 

SDBEVOAR OR Gay. 20 7 ae OSC I FIAe 


Shop and Shed— 
Air brake and fare box re- 


Parerraeute ute, Co LOGO Le 
Machinist. . , ON or eae 
Carpenter. ..... HM othe jog A 
TAGE V ss Bh one viene eae OCT em. 
Armature winder........... Hi NT ie oe 
Armature winder’s assistant 55¢e ‘* ‘¢¢ 
PAARbERS: apes sae dees ae EM Meee 
Electrical trouble and bench 

WOTKEES htt ee Stee Tae Gay at" 
USI) ine va y's caer ure ie oaetne ia Gk eae 
PIM EEL DONS. Ft st epee anes Ds wn keane 
Oilers ‘and greasers.,....... OG ees ee 
Car cleaners... 4... Raeuci tes DUG te ith a 
ae ANBPOStOTS a ats id Vee BOG em ee 
OT aNF ANT, 101s: Ain a il got A COG ant, inate 
eh ig Sag Ris Reade Shalt Rl MM, gl BOG ne crate 

Track Maintenance— 
Trackmen. .. oye eepinrecetoiks ¢ 2 Le oe 
RS WEE CLM OTE mo! sl wi als, aaa OoCage eh ue 
Wire and Conduit Department— 
Linen y.ihahehs tae. varets GANA De tase 
Truckwd rivers. Lens! sete i RT eae RFE 
PHOT ONVEI Hal ea hry ide ee ap ake: pokes 
Motor dynamo and_ switch 

Wire men...... Se. re a 
Switchboard and dynamo at- 

tendants, Chaudiére Plant 70ce ‘‘ ‘¢¢ 

Switchboard and dynamo attend- 
ants, Sub-Stations........ OoCrre wn 4 


All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, ioe 


All work performed on Sundays and legal 
holidays, specified in Section 21, shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-quarter. 


SECTION 43.—This agreement and the pro- 
visions therein contained shall take eflect from 
May the first (1st), 1922 to May the first (1st), 
1923, and thereafter from year to year, unless 
either party to this agreement desires a change 
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in any section or sections thereof. Either 
party desiring such a change shall notify the 
other party in writing not less than thirty (30) 
days prior to May the first (1st) in each year, 
on’ such notification the changes desired shall 
be opened for amendment. 


EXHIBIT 2. 


Agreement made (in duplicate) this twenty- 
ninth day of May, 1920. Between The 
Ottawa Eectrie Railway Company, here- 
inafter called the ‘‘Company’’, party of 
the First Part, and The Ottawa Electric 
Railway Employees’ Union being Divi- 
sion No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, hereinafter called 
the ‘‘ Association’’, party of the Second 
Part. 


Witnesseth—That the following wage sche- 
dule and working conditions shall be in 
effect and binding upon the parties here- 
to for one year from the first day of May, 
1920 to the first day of May, 1921, and 
thereafter from year to year. If either 
party to this agreement desires a change 
in any of its provisions, said party shall 
notify the other in writing not less than 
thirty days prior to the first day of May 
in each year. On such notification in 
writing being received the changes desir- 
ed shall be open for discussion. 


General Clauses Applying to all Departments. 


SECTION 1.—The Company agrees that all 
employees affected by this agreement, if they 
so desire, may become and remain members 
of the Association during the life of this 
agreement, and that the standing of em- 
ployees with the Company shall not be af- 
fected by the fact of their membership in the 
Association. 


SECTION 2.—The Company agrees to meet 
and treat through their properly accredited 
officers with the officers and representatives 
of the Association, upon questions and dif- 
ferences that may arise during the term of 
this agreement, including dismissal after sus- 
pension. 


SECTION 3.—Employees who are members of 
any committee or officers of the Association, 
or delegates to conventions of the Associa- 
tion, shall be entitled to leave of absence, 
and shall retain their full seniority rights, 
and upon retirement from such office com- 
mittee or delegation, shall have their place 
in the company’s employ that they would 
have occupied if no leave had been granted. 


Secrion 4.—The Company agrees that em- 
ployees shall not be censured in public for 
disobedience of rules. If the offence is a 
Serious one, the employee at fault will:be 
placed under suspension, and a careful inves- 
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tigation of the case made by the Com any. 
If after an investigation the said employee 
is found not guilty of the charge against him, 
he shall be reinstated to his former position 
and paid for all lost time. TIncompetency, 
drunkenness, dishonesty and repeated viola- 
tion of the rules of the Company will be suf- 
ficient cause for dismissal from the service, 
but no employee shall be dismissed at any 
time without a full investigation and the re- 
moval of all doubt as to his guilt. No dis- 
missal shall take place till one week after 
suspension. 


Section 5.—All promotions or transfers in 
all departments shall be based upon merit 
and seniority and without discrimination, but 
the Company must be the sole judge as to an 
ecployee’s fitness for such promotion or 
transfer. 


SECTION 6.—When through slackness of 
work a reduction of staff becomes necessary 
in any department, men shall be laid off in 
the following order, last on, first off; last off, 
first on. Employees being laid off under 
this clause shall leave an address with the 
Company, and notice of resumption of work 
shall be given by the Company to the men by 
mailing advice to such address. If the men 
do not appear to resume their positions with- 
in seven (7) days, the same shall be deemed 
to be vacant. 


SECTION 7.—No employee other than those 
covered by Section 3 shall be granted leave of 
absence exceeding thirty (30) days in any 
one year without loss of seniority unless 
agreed to by both, parties. 


SECTION 8.—All employees shall be given 
free transportation at all times on all lines 
of the Company. 


SEcTION 9.—The Association shall be al- 
lowed to post notices of meetings bulletins, 
or any other matter that may be of interest 
to the members of the Association, at all car 
barns, power stations, and in the motormen 
and conductor’s waiting room. 


Section 10.—Nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work in all departments with the ex- 
ception of the Water Power governed by 
Section 37. No employee shall be compelled to 
do extra work beyond his regular day’s work 
except as provided in Section 11. 


SecTION 11.—All employees except conduc- 
tors and motormen will be available for 
emergency work whenever called upon. All 
special calls for men when off duty shall be 
paid at the overtime rate, such calls to pay 
not less than one-half day’s pay at regular 
rates. 


SECTION 12.—Work performed in excess of 
nine hours on all days except Sundays and 
the legal holidays mentioned in Section 13, 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half. 
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SECTION 13.—Time and one-quarter shall be 
paid for all work performed on Sundays and 
the following legal holidays:—New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Civie Ho- 
liday, Thankskiving Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 


SEcTION 14.—The present regulations gov- 
erning the conditions of work and the general 
conduct of the Company’s business are per- 
manent, and will not be changed without due 
not'ce, permitting the Association an op- 
portunity to discuss them with the Company 
before any change goes into effect. 


Conductors and Motormen. 


SEcTION 15.—The Company shall post a 
list of the conductors and motormen in order 
of seniority in the conductor’s and motor- 
men’s waiting room, together with a Run 
Guide on which shall be stated the regular 
day, relief and swing runs, and the time paid 
for each. No run on the Run Guide shall 
pay less than nine (9) hours, 


Conductors and motormen shall have the 
right to choose such runs as they may prefer 
in order of seniority, the senior man on the 
list to have the first choice, and so on until 
all have chosen. Motormen to choose first 
in order of seniority. Run Board to be filled 
as runs are chosen. Motormen to so: book 
until Board js filled. Conductors then by 
seniority in turn will book and Run Board 
shall be filled as runs are chosen until all 
have chosen. 


This rule shall apply to all regular, day, 
relief and swing runs that -are listed on the 
Run Guide. Booking shall be conducted by 
an official appointed by the Company. 
Choosing of runs shall take place every three 
months or at such times as the operating 
conditions make it necessary for another se- 
lection of runs. Any man refusing or fail- 
ing to select a run in the time given shall be 
assigned to one by the official in charge of 
the booking in accordance with his seniority. 


SECTION 16.—When motormen and condue- 
tors have selected or have been assigned to 
runs regularly scheduled and a portion of 
such runs is cancelled they shall be paid the 
full time such runs would have paid had full 
runs been completed, for one day, or until 
notified by the Company that the schedule 
is changed. 


SEecTION 17.—All runs :shall be’ classified 
and listed upon the Run Guide and shall be 
known as Regular Day Runs, Regular Relief 
Runs, Swing Runs, Trippers and Extras. 


(a) All regular way runs shall be com- 
pleted within twelve and one-half consecu- 
tive hours. ' 


(b) All regular relief runs shall be com- 
pleted within fourteen and one-half conse- 
cutive hours whenever practicable. 
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(ec) All regular swing runs shall have not. 
more than three periods of work. All three- 
period swing runs shall be completed within 
thirteen and one-half consecutive hours 
Whenever practicable. Two-period swing 
runs shall be completed within fourteen con- 
secutive hours. . 


(d) Tripper runs shall not exceed four 
hours pay time, and may be coupled to the 
regular day runs, and shall pay double time 
rate for time worked. 


(e) Extra runs shall be service not regularly 
scheduled on the Run Guide, and such other 
runs as cannot be foreseen, and cannot be pro- 
vided for by the regular time table. No extra 
run shall pay less than four hours. 


SEcTION 18.—Conductors and motormen will 
report at places and time appointed by the 
Company. All conductors and motormen who 
fail to so report will have a miss marked against 
them, except in cases where they report sick 
or have arranged with the Company to be away 
from duty. No miss will be marked against 
any man not reporting at 6 a.m. who has work- 
ed a late run the night before. 


Whenever the cars are delayed so that a 
motorman or conductor cannot reach his ~»re- 
porting place on time, no miss shall be marked 
against him, but if he arrives before his car 
goes out he shall be allowed to take it. 


Section 19.—All spare men who have no 
misses marked against them, or who are not 
away on account of sickness, or who are not on 
leave of absence (except the weekly day off) 
will be guaranteed $42.50 for each pay period 
of one-half month, as a minimum wage. If 
the time that has been credited to them does 
not amount to $42.50, the difference will be 
paid on the regular pay days. 





Srecrion 20.—Uniform clothing for motor- 
men and conduetors shall consist as follows:— 


Summer—Full suit (coat, vest and trousers). 


Winter—Trousers every year, overcoat every 
second year. 


All motormen and conductors shall be so 
provided, the company to pay full cost of 
such clothing for all men in their service over 
one year, and half the cost for those in the 
service the first year. Said uniforms are to be 
supplied not later than the first of May and 
the first of October each year if possible. After 
any article of clothing has been in the pos- 
session of a motorman or conductor for a 
period of thirty (30) days, it shal! become his 
absolute property, providing he has been in 
the employment of the company for one year. 
All caps and badges to be supplied by the 
company free of charge. In the event of an 
employee damaging or destroying -his uniform 
in the execution of his duty through no fault 
of his own, the company shall make good" the 
damage or supply, free of charge, an extra 
uniform if the case warrants it. All winter 
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caps supplied by the Company to be subject 
to the approval of the Association. 


SECTION 21.—Cars shall be sent out each 
morning and night for the purpose of con- 
veying employees to and from their work. 
Said cars to be run on Somerset, Bank, Hull, 
St. Patrick, Sussex, Gladstone Ave. and Preston 
lines. 


SECTION 22.—Suitable seats shall be provided 
for both motormen and conductors on all ears. 
Said seats shall be placed in a position where 
convenient for motormen and conductors in 
the proper discharge of their duty. 


SECTION 23.—All cars shall be properly heat-., 


ed to a reasonable temperature. 


SECTION 24.—Conductors and motormen shall 
be paid one-half hour at regular rates for 
making accident reports. 


Section 25.—The Company will supply all 
conductors with tickets and change to the ex- 
tent of thirty-five dollars, students to be sup- 
plied with change by the Company. The em- 
ployees in accepting this amount agree to use 
it for the purpose of their work on the cars 
only, and to have the full amount ofthirty-five 
dollars on their person whenever reporting for 
work, 


SEecTION 26.—The schedule of running time 
shall be so arranged as to provide for a lay-up 
of two minutes at the end of the lines on each 
round trip. Sufficient running time shall be 
allowed. at all time. 


SecTIon 27.—After a student conductor or 
motorman has passed his preliminary examin- 
ation and has been accepted for employment 
he will be known as a spare man, and will be 
considered as on probation for a period of four 
months. At the end of this period he will 
be subject to a final examination by the Super- 
intendent, and if satisfactory he will be taken 
on as a permanent employee. 


Shop and Shed Men. 


SECTION 28.—The repair shop and all sheds 
shall be heated during the winter months to a 
reasonable temperature. Wrecking cars shall 
be equipped with proper protection from in- 
clement weather, and men shall be supplied 
with rubber coats and boots when working 
with wrecking ears. 


SrecTION 29.—When an employee is engaged 
in any two or more classes of work for two 
days or longer, he shall be paid a maximum 
rate for the work performed. This does not 
apply to apprentices. 


SECTION 30.—When vacancies occur in shop 
or shed (day staff) these shall be filled on 
probation by senior night employees engaged 
in similar work, but the Company must be 
the judge as to the employee’s fitness for the 
vacancy. 
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Srction 31.—The employees in shop and 
sheds shall be classified as follows:—Air brake | 
and fare box repairer, machinists, carpenter, 
painter, glazier, armature winder, armature 
winder’s assistant, electrical trouble and bench 
workers, pitmen, pit helpers, oilers and greasers, 
car inspectors, car cleaners, car changers, shop 
hands, apprentices. 


A common rate of wage will be paid all men 
employed in each of the above classes, except 
shop hands and apprentices. When not suffi- 
cient work to keep any man employed on the 
work belonging to his class he will be assigned 
other work of a similar nature by the foreman. 


Line Department 


SECTION 32.—When temporary promotions 
occur on any shift men filling those positions 
shall receive the rate of pay that said position 
ealls for. 


SECTION 33.—All regular linemen and truck 
drivers to be furnished with rubber boots, 
rubber coats, rubber gloves and pliers when 
needed. 


Track Department. 


SECTION 34.—Track maintenance men shall 
mean employees whose duties are to maintain 
the track in a safe condition, and switchmen 
employed at switch points. When such em- 
ployees report and owing to weather condi- 
tions are unable to work, they shall be paid 
for all time held on foremen’s orders. This 
section shall not apply to extra men taken on 
for emergency work in connection with the 
removal of snow, or to construction gangs. 


Section 35.—In the event of day gangs 
being required to do night work for a period 
of two night or less, they shall not on that 
account be compelled to lose a day prior to 
the commencement of that night work, and 
they shall be paid time and one-half for all 
work in excess of nine (9) hours. 


SECTION 36.—When trackmen are employed 
at drain work during the spring and fall of 
the year, and conditions demand such, rub- 
ber boots shall be supplied by the Company 
to all men so employed. 


Power Plant. 


SEcTION 37.—Eight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work to be completed in eight 
(8) consecutive hours for employees in the 
water power plant. 


SECTION 38.—Wood mats and proper insula- 
tion shall be supplied at all power houses and 
sub-stations. Rubber gloves, rubber boots 
and aprons shall be supplied to men working 
in the battery room, 
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Wage Rates. - 


Section 39.—The following rates of wages 
shall be paid from and after May first, 1920, 
until the termination of this agreement, in 
place of the rates provided by the agree- 
ment entered into and dated from August 
first, 1919 
Conductors and Motormen— 

First year 49¢ per hour, second year 5le per 
hour, third year 53¢ per hour, fourth year 
and thereafter 55¢ per hour. 


Repair Shop and Shed Men— 


Air brake and fare box re- 
pairer, machinist, carpenter, 
and armature winder...... 60¢ 

Painter, pitmen, car changers 54¢ 

Glazier, armature winder’s as- 
sistant, electrical trouble 
and bench workers, pit help- 
ers, Oilers and greasers.... 

Car imspectors. .... 6660. sees 

Car cleaners i%\ 0 neha bles 


Apprentices at rates arranged 
for on employment with 5¢ 
per hour inerease every six 


per hour 
66 ce 


50%4e¢ 66 66 
A8@ (a3 6¢ 
4%e@ 66 6¢ 


months. 
Line Department— 
TiO OM del a elertaccs Awe One SS fant 
Chau fleur uuu ant iaicimedeor ate Loabars tae 
GrovndmMen.c i. iad ewes Bi uate J naib ae 
Lea bOLerSnusithhs saibiekien cabs Mays Ok oh oa inae 
Track Department— 
TVA CEDAR a,» ales senienn’ © . 48¢ Pee 
Ti SMOTAES ice Mee ee adarde an ROG AS 
Sar IGERINGD Side uemara* mete cbesems Wee, RS 
Power Plant— 
Dynamo tenders (Main Power 
Plant) i axe . 60e eh ck 


Dynamo tenders (Substations) 5BGd ist Sirk 


Dated at Ottawa, Canada, this 29th day of 
May, 1920. 


Tor OTTAWA Enrectric RAmwAy Company. 
Manager. 
Diviston No. 279, A.A.S.E.R.R. oF A. 
President. 
Seeretary. 
Witness 


It is hereby agreed between the parties here- 
to that the present regulations governing Wages 
and Working Conditions shall continue in 
effect and be binding upon the parties hereto 
for one year, from the first day of May 1921 
to the first day of May 1922, and thereafter 
from year to year. If either party to this 
agreement desires a change in any of its pro- 
visions, said party shall notify the other in 
writing not less than thirty days prior to the 
first day of May in any year. On such noti- 
fication in writing being received the agree- 
ment covering Wages and Working Conditions 
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then in force shall continue until the follow- 
ing May lst and shall then cease to exist. 


Dated this 4th day of April 1921. 


THE OrTTawa ELEectTRIc RAmwAy CoMPANY. 


(Sgd.) F. D. Burpee, 
Manager. 


THE OTTAWA ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES UNION. 


(Sgd.) F. W. McRagz, 
President. 
(Sgd.) Ep. O’Connor, 
Secretary. 
Witness :— 
(Sgd.) W. J. Drrvy. 


EXHIBIT B2 


O. E. R. Employees’ Arbitration. 
Filed by Mr. Burpee, April 28th, 1922. 


Ottawa, May 26th 1920. 


The Honourable G. D. Robertson 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company and its employees, 
members of Division 279 Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. 


Sir:— 


The Board of Conciliation appointed in this 
matter and consisting of George D. Kelley, 
Barrister, of the City of Ottawa, repre- 
senting the company; Alfred HE. Fripp, K.C.,; 
M.P., representing the employees; and the 
Honourable Mr. Justice F. S. Maclennan, 
Chairman, met in the City of Ottawa on the 
28th of May instant and has been in daily 
session since. The Company was represented 
by Major F. D. Burpee and Mr. A. J. Tobin 
and Messrs. William P. Jennings, Interna- 
tional Officer, F. W. McRae, E. O’Connor, W. 
J. Deevy and W. F. Page, appeared for the 
employees. 

The outstanding features of the matter in 


dispute between the Company and the em- 
ployees were with reference to the demands 


made by the employees for; First, Closed . 


shop, or in other words, that all employees 
should be compelled to join the Association; 
Second that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work; Third, that increased rates of 
pay should be granted by the Company. 


After having heard what was said by the 
representatives of both parties, with refer- 
ence to the demand that the employees should 
be obliged to join the Association, the Board 


has come to the conclusion that it is not de- 


sirable that the request should be granted. 
The Company has no objection to its em- 
ployees joining the union but desires to leave 


ee ee 


a ———— 
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them free to join or to remain out of the 
Union and it has not in the past and will not 
in the future discriminate against any em- 
ployee who does not desire to become a mem- 
ber of the Association. 


The Company is now working on the basis 
of nine hours per day paying at overtime 
rate for all work done in excess of that time. 
The services rendered by the Company to the 
public are between 6 a.m. and midnight, 
eovering a period of eighteen hours, and it 
does not appear to the Board that it would 
be practicable to introduce the eight-hour day 
under these circumstances. 


On the question of wages, a number of 
motormen and conductors appeared before 
the Board and were given full liberty to ex- 
press their views. The Board has given full 
consideration to all information placed before 
it on behalf of the Company as well as on be- 
half of the employees, and in a schedule an- 
nexed hereto has made its recommendations 
for working conditions and as to the rates of 
pay which, in the opinion of the Board, 
should be accepted by both parties. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Grorce D. KELLEY, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) F. S. MacLennan, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) A. E. Fripp. 


EXHIBIT (3) 


Agreement made (in duplicate) this 

day of May, 1922. Between The Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company, hereinafter 
called the ‘‘Company’’ Party of the 
First Part and The Ottawa Electric 
Railway Employees’ Union, being Divi- 
sion No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, hereinafter called 
the ‘‘ Association’’, Party of the Second 
Part. 


Witnesseth—That the following wage sche- 
dule and working conditions shall be in 
effect and binding upon the parties here- 
to for one year from the first day of 
May, 1922, to the first day of May, 1923, 
and thereafter from year to year. If 
either party to this agreement desires a 
change in any ofits provisions, said par- 
ty shall notify the other in writing not 
less than thirty days prior to the first 
day of May in each year. On such noti- 
fication in writing being received, the 
changes desired shall be open for dis- 
cussion. 


General Clauses Applying to all Departments. 


SECTION 1.—The Company agrees that all 
employees affected by this agreement, if they 
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so desire, may become and remain members 
of the Association during the life of this 
agreement, and that the standing of em- 
ployees with the Company shall not be affect- 
ed by the fact of their membership in the 
Association or any association. 


SECTION 2.—The Company agrees to meet 
and treat through their properly accredited 
officers with the officers and representatives 
of any Association, upon questions and dif- 
ferences that may arise during the term of 
this agreement, including dismissal after sus- 
pension. 

SECTION 3.—Employees who are members of 
any committee, or officers of any association 
of employees, or delegates to conventions of 
such associations shall be entitled to leave of 
absence, and shall retain their full seniority 
rights, and upon retirement from such com- 
mittee, office or delegation, shall have their 
places in the Company’s employ that they 
would have occupied if no leave had been 
granted. 


Section 4.—The Company agrees that em- 
ployees shall not be censured in public for 
disobedience of rules. If the offence is a 
Serious one, the employee at fault will be 
placed under suspension, and a careful inves- 
tigation of the case made by the Company. 
If after an investigation the said employee 
is found not guilty of the charge against him, 
he shall be reinstated to his former position 
and paid for all lost time. Incompetency, 
drunkenness, dishonesty and repeated minor 
violation of the rules of the Company will be 
sufficient cause for dismissal from the service 
but no employee shall be dismissed at any 
time without a full investigation and the re- 
moval of all doubt as to his guilt. No dis- 
missal shall take place till one week after 
suspension. 


Section 5.—All promotions or transfers in 
all departments shall be based upon merit and 
seniority and without discrimination, but the 
Company must be the sole judge as to an 
employee’s fitness for such promotion or 
transfer. 


SecTION 6—When through slackness of 
work a reduction of staff becomes necessary 
in any department, men shali be laid off in 
the following order, last on, first off; last off, 
first on. Employees being laid off under this 
clause shall leave an address with the Com- 
pany, and notice of resumption of work shall 
be given by the Company to the men by mail- 
ing advice to such address. If the men do not 
appear to resume their positions within seven 
(7) days, the same shall be deemed to be 
vacant. 

SrecTIoN 7.—No employee other than those 
covered by Section 3 shall be granted leave of 
absence exceeding thirty (380) days in any 
one year without loss of seniority, unless 
agreed to by both parties. 
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SECTION 8.—All employees shall be given 
free transportation at all times on all lines of 
the Company. 


Section 9.—The association of employees 
shall be allowed to post notices of meetings, 
bulletins or other matter of interest to its 
members at such places as are agreed to by 
the Company. All bulletins or notices that 
are not plain announcements of meetings must 
have the approval of the Company before being 
posted. The Company reserves the right to 
grant similar privileges to any other associa- 
tion. 


SEcTION 10.—Nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, in all departments with the ex- 
ception of the Water Power governed by Sec- 
tion 37. No employee shall be compelled to 
do extra work beyond his regular day’s work 
except as provided in Section 11. 


SECTION 11.—AlIl employees will be available 
for emergency work whenever called upon. All 
special calls for men when off duty shall be 
paid at the overtime rate, such calls to pay 
not less than one-half day’s pay at regular 
rates. 


SECTION 12.—Work performed in excess of 
nine hours on all days except Sundays and the 
legal holidays mentioned in Section 13, shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


SECTION 13.—Time and one-quarter shall be 
paid for all work performed on Sundays and 
the following legal holidays:—New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Civie 
Holiday, Thanksgiving Day, Labor Day and 
Christmas Day. 


SECTION 14.—The present regulations govern- 
ing the conditions of work and the general 
conduct of the Company’s business are per- 
manent and will not be changed without due 
notice permitting the employees, or any asso- 
ciation of them, an opportunity to discuss such 
changes with the Company before they go into 
effect. 


Conductors and Motormen. 


Srotion 15.—The Company shall post a list 
of the conductors and motormen in order of 
seniority in the conductors’ and motormen’s 
waiting room, together with a Run Guide on 
which shall be stated the regular day, relief 
and swing runs, and the time paid for each. 
No run on the Run Guide shall pay less than 
nine (9) hours. 


. Conductors and motormen shall have the 
right to choose such runs as they may prefer 
in order of seniority, the senior man on the 
list to have the first choice, and so on until 
all have chosen. Motormen to choose first in 
order of seriority. Run Board to be filled as 
runs are chosen. Motormen to so book until 
Board is filled... Conductors then by seniority 
in turn will book, and Run Board shall be filled 
as runs are chosen until all have chosen. 
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This rule shall apply to all regular, day, re- 
lief and swing runs that are listed on the Run 
Guide. Booking shall be conducted by an of- 
ficial appointed by the Company. Choosing 
of runs shall take place every three months, or 
at such other times as the operating conditions 
make it necessary for another selection of runs. 
Any man refusing or failing to select a run 
in the time given shall be assigned to one by 
the official in charge of the booking in accord- 
ance with his seniority. 


SECTION 16.—When motormen and conduc- 
tors have selected or have been assigned to 
runs regularly scheduled, and a portion of such 
runs is cancelled, they shall be paid the full 
time such runs would have paid had full runs 
been completed, for one day, or until notified 
by the Company that the schedule is changed. 


SECTION 17.—All runs shall be classified and 
listed upon the Run Guide and shall be known 
as Regular Day Runs, Regular Relief Runs, 
Swing Runs, Trippers and Extras. 


(a) All regular day runs shall be compieted 
within twelve and one-half consecutive hours. 


(b) All regular relief runs shall be completed 
wi‘ hin fourteen and one-half consecutive hours 
whenever practicable. 


(c) All regular swing runs shall have not 
more than three periods of work. All three- 
period swing runs shall be completed within 
thirteen and one-half consecutive hours when- 
ever practicable Two-period swing runs shall 
be completed within fourteen consecutive hours. 


(d) Tripper runs shall not exceed four 
hours pay time, and may be coupled to the 
regular day runs, and shall pay double time 
rate for time worked. 


(e) Extra runs shall be service not regularly 
scheduled on the Run Guide, being such other 
work as cannot be foreseen, and cannot be 
provided for by the regular time table. No 
extra run shall pay less than four hours. 
Breaks in any run not exceeding one hour shall 
be paid continuous time. 


Section 18.—All conductors and motormen 
who fail to report for duty at places and time 
designated by the Company on the Run Guide 
or otherwise will have a miss marked against 
them except in cases where they report sick or 
have arranged with the Company to be away 
from duty. No miss will be marked against 
any man for not reporting at 5.50 a.m. on 
week days or 7.20 a.m. on Sundays who has 
worked until 11 p.m. or after the night before. 


Whenever the ears are delayed so that a 
motorman or conductor cannot reach his re- 
porting place on time no miss shall be marked 
against him, but if he arrives before his car 
goes out he shall be allowed to take it. 

SECTION 19.—All spare men who have no 
misses marked against them, or who are not 
away on account of sickness, or who are not 
on leave of absence (except the weekly day off) 
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will be guaranteed $37.50 for each pay period 
of one-half month, as a minimum wage. If 
the time that has been credited to them does 
not amount to $37.50 the diflerence will be 
paid on the regular pay day. 


SEcTION 20.—Uniform clothing for motor- 
men and conductors shall consist as follows: 
‘Summer—Full suit (coat, vest and trousers). 
‘Winter—Trousers every year, overcoat every 
second year. All motormen and condugtors 
‘shall be so provided, the Company to pay full 
cost of such clothing for all men in their ser- 
vice over one year, and half the cost for those 
in the service the first year. Said uniforms 
‘are to be supplied not later than the first day 
of May and the first of October each year if 
possible. After any article of clothing has 
‘been in the possession of a motorman or con- 
ductor for a period af thirty (30) days it 
shall become h‘s absolute property, provid- 
ing he has been in the employment of the 
Company for one year. All caps and badges 
to be supplied by the Company free of 
charge. 


In the event of an employee damaging or 
destroying his uniform in the execution of 
his duty through no fault of his own, the Com- 
pany shall make good the damage or supply, 
free of charge, an extra uniform if the case 
warrants it. 


SEcTION 21.—Cars shall be sent out each 
morning and night for the purpose of convey- 
ing employees to and from their work. Said 
ears to be run on Somerset, Bank, Hull, St. 
Patr'ck, Sussex, Gladstone Ave. and Preston 
lines. 


SEecTION 22.—Suitable seats shall be pro- 
vided for both motormen and conductors on 
all cars. Said seats shall be placed in a posi- 
tion where convenient for motormen and con- 
ductors in the proper discharge of their duty. 


Section 23.—All cars shall be properly 
heated to a reasonable temperature. 


Section 24.—Conductors and motormen 
‘shall be paid one-half hour at regular rates 
for making accident reports. 


“Srction 25.—The Company will supply all 
conductors with tickets and change to the ex- 
tent of thirty-five dollars, students to be sup- 
plied with change by the Company. The em- 
ployees in accepting this amount agree to use 
it for the purpose of their work on the ears 
only, and to have the full amount of thirty- 
five dollars on their person whenever report- 
ing for work. 


SECTION 26.—The schedule of running time 
shall be so arranged as to provide for a lay- 
up of two minutes at the end of the lines on 
each round trip. Sufficient running time 
shall be allowed at all time. 


Section 27.—After a student conductor or 
motorman has passed his preliminary examin- 
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ation and has been accepted for employment 
he will be known as a spare man and will be 
considered as on probation for a period of 
four months. At the end of this period he 
will be subject to a final examination by the 
Superintendent and if satisfactory he will be 
taken on as a permanent employee. 


Shop and Shed Men. 


SECTION 28.~-All shops and sheds shall be 
heated during the winter months to a reason- 
able temperature. Wrecking cars shall be 
equipped with proper protection from inecle- 
ment weather and men shall be supplied with | 
rubber coats and boots when working with 
wrecking cars. 


_ Section 29.—When an employee is engaged 
in any two or more classes of work for two 
days or longer he shall be paid a maximum 


rate for the work performed. This does not 


apply to apprentices. 


SECTION 30.—When vacancies occur in shop 
or shed (day staff) these shall be filled on 
probation by senior night employees engaged 
in similar work but the Company must be 
the judge as to the employee’s fitness for the 
vacancy. 


SECTION 31.—The employees in shop and 
Sheds shall be classified as follows:—Air 
Brake and Fare Box Repairer, Machinist, 
Carpenter, Painter, Glazier, Armature Winder, 
Armature Winder’s Assistant, Electrical 
Trouble and Bench Workers, Pitman, Pit 
Helpers, Oilers and Greasers, Car Inspectors, 
Car Cleaners, Car Changers, Shop Hands, 
Apprentices. 


A common rate of wage will be paid all 
men employed in each of the above classes, 
except shop hands and apprentices; when not 
sufficient work to keep any men employed in 
the work belonging to his class he will be 
sasigned other work of a similar nature by 
the foreman. 


Line Department. 


SECTION 32.—When temporary promotions 
occur on any sh‘ft men filling those positions 
shall receive the rate of pay that said posi- 
tion calls for. 


SECTION 33.—AI1l1 regular linemen and truck 


drivers to be furnished with rubber boots, 


rubber coats, rubber gloves and pliers when 
needed. 


Track Department. 


Section 34.—Track maintenance men shall 
mean employees whose duties are to. main- 
tain the track in a safe condition. When such 
employees report and owing to weather con- 
ditions are unable to work, they shall be paid 
for all time held on foreman’s orders. This 
section shall not apply to extra men taken on 
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for emergency work in connection with the 
removal of snow ,or to construction gangs. 


SrcTion 35.—In the event of day gangs be- 
ing required to do night work for a period of 
two nights or less, they shall not on that ac- 
count be compelled to lose a day prior to the 
commencement of that night work, and they 
Shall be paid time and one-half for all work 
in excess of nine (9) hours, 


SECTION 36.—When trackmen are employed 
at drain work during the Spring and Fall of 
the year, and conditions demand such, rub- 
ber boots shall be supplied by the Company 
to all men so employed. 


Power Plant. 


SECTION 37.—EHight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work to be completed in eight 
(8) consecutive hours for employees in the 
water power plant. 


SECTION 38.—Wood mats and proper insu- 
lation shall be supplied at all power houses 
and substations. Rubber gloves, rubber boots 
and aprons shall be supplied to men working 
in the battery room, 


Wage Rates. 


SEcTION 39.—The following rates of wages 
should be paid from and after May Ist, 1922, 
until the termination of this agreement: 


Conductors and Motormen, first year, 43c. 

Conductors and Motormen, second year, 45c. 

Conductors and Motormen, third year, 46¢c. 

Conductors and Motormen, fourth year and 
thereafter, 48c. 


The existing wages of all other employees 
shall be reduced by twelve and one-half per 
cent of the present existing rate of wage, 
fractional differences to be adjusted to the 
nearest cent. 


It is hereby agreed between the parties here- 
to that the foregoing regulations governing 
Wages and Working Conditions shall continue 
in effect and be binding upon the parties hereto 
for one year, from the first day of May, 1922, 
to the first day of May, 1923, and thereafter 
from year to year. If either party to this 
agreement desires a change in any of its pro- 
visions, said party shall notify the other in 
writing not less than thirty days prior to the 
first day of May in any year. On such noti- 
fication in writing being received the agree- 
ment covering Wages and Working Conditions 
then in force shall continue until the following 
May Ist and shail then cease to exist. 


Dated this day of May, 1922. 


THE OTTAWA Evectric RaipwAy Company. 
Manager. 
THE OTTAWA ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES UNION. 
President. 


Witness: Secretary. 
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Minority Report. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and re 
differences between the Ottawa 
Hlectric Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees being mem- 
bers of Division 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America; 
relative to the demand made by 
the employees for wage increase on 
the hourly rates of wages and re- 
duction in the regular hours of 
daily labour. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


In consideration of the following 
statement, I am unable to agree with 
the finding of the majority of the 
Board of Conciliation appointed here- 
in. | 


Convinced of the uncompromising 
attitude of the company throughout the 
hearings and argument before the 
Board, I felt that, if anything were to 
be awarded the employees in the re- 
ference, a compromise would have to 
be brought about within the Board it- 
self, and, in consideration of this, it 
was very satisfactory for me to learn 
early in the sittings of the Board that 
all three members were unanimous in 
their approval of the eight-hour day in 
principle. With this as a basis it did 
not appear to me difficult for us to is- 
sue an unanimous award, especially 
when the men, in order to better the 
condition of their work, were so gen- 
erous in their offer of a reduction in 
wages. 


THE E1gHt-Hour-DAyY. 


The employees have repeatedly 
pressed for the adoption of the eight- 
hour day consistent with its applica- 
tion to the majority of industries 
throughout the civilized world and in 
large proportion to the electric railway 
industry in particular. The principle 
was embodied in the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, which enumerates among its 
methods and principles deemed to be 
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of special and urgent importance ‘‘the 


adoption of an eight-hour day or a. 


forty-eight hour week as the standard 
to be arrived at .where it has not al- 
ready been attained’’. This was sup- 
ported by resolutions passed favour- 
ably by the various international and 
national industrial conventions held 
since the signing of the Armistice. 


Arguments were placed before the 
Board by the employees indicating 
that, with only one dissenting voice in 
two meetings, the Association, com- 
prising 442 men, strongly desire the 
eight-hour day instituted in Ottawa. 
The present work-day is too long, the 
arrangement of the spread, extending as 
it does over 11, 12,18, 14 and as high 
as 15 hours, is too long, making it pos- 
sible for an unfair distribution of work 
and an unfair distribution of pay, 
leading to abuses, not only by the com- 
pany, but also by the men. To this has 
been added the speeding up of the work 
due to increased passenger traffic with 
less car mileage, the increase of traffic 
on the streets generally, due to the 
great increase in automobile use, the 
growth of the city, and altogether with 
long hours cause fatigue which not only 
undermines the health of the men but 
greatly endangers the safety of the 
public. Fatigue was shown, by  exhi- 
bits placed before the Board, to be the 
cause of the great proportion of deaths 
ameng platform men. Out of 806 em- 
ployees of street railways as reported 
by the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric [Railway] Employ- 
ees of America, who died during the 12 
months ending September 30, 1921, 206 


died of diseases of the lungs, 131 of 


diseases of the heart, and 103 of di- 
seases of the kidneys, the three organs 
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for the health of which platform men 
are examined. 


From the examination of exhibits 
placed before the Board, both by the 
men and by the company, it is quite 
evident that a large proportion of the 
men are working and being paid for 
time considerably over ten hours, and 
the spread of the work-day has insti- 


tuted conditions which to the large 


majority of the employees has become 
intolerable. The situation should have 
been viewed not only from the stand- 
point of the men but also from that of 
the public whose safety largely de- 
pends upon the physical condition of 
the men engaged in an industry which 
is In such close contact with the general 
public. | 


The writer also pointed out to the 
Board that the present hours of labour 
as operated in the O. E. Railway were 
illegal, being contrary to sections of 
the Ontario Railways Act, being Chap- 
ter 185 of the Revised Statutes of On- 
tario, 1914. Hence the Board should 
not, while aware of this Act, place any 
conditions within the agreement which 
would make it possible for the company 
to contravene the same. | 


Other cities of Canada in which the 
eight-hour day has been instituted for 
the street railway employees are Van- 
ecouver, New Westminster, Victoria, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Saskatoon, Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Toronto. 


Exhibit B-1 gives a statement of the 
wages and hours of a certain motorman 
as follows: 





Neatly earnings a]. ty 35. dsaktes Git ee $2,109.00 
26. Sundays, 9. hours: ...... Paice seek 158.67 

Wages, regular rates... 2.20). ah i.ies $1,950.33 
$1,950.33) at.55¢ per hour’. .%)3)/645° 3,546 hours 


3,546 hours, 313 working days—11 hours, 19 
minutes, per day. 
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313 legal working days of 10 hours 3,130 bonne 


This man worked regular hours. 3. 546 

Sundays worked 40005... clyer "934. he 
Total hours worked for year... 3,780 ‘é 
Hours in excess of legal....... GSO if 4 


Number of days of hours worked during the 
year, 420. 


WAGES. 


The majority award acknowledges 
that the cost of living has dropped 24 
per cent. I cannot accept this, espe- 
cially in consideration of the actual 
budget prepared while the Board was 
in session. This budget, based on the 
actual prices obtained from merchants 
in Ottawa, places the minimum wage 
for a family of five at $1,666.37. The 
average yearly wage that can be earn- 
ed by platform men at the maximum of 
9) cents an hour is about $1,642. 
Taking the Labour Department’s figu- 
res, 1t was shown by an exhibit placed 
before the Board that the wages of the 
men were $1.56 below the cost of living 
per week in March last, and the total 
cost of living for food, fuel and light, 
clothing and sundries taken from the 
Labour Gazette was shown by exhibit 
to be $1,685.72 per year. Had the men 
been granted the eight-hour day at 65 
cents per hour, they could have earned 
$31.20 per week, or a total of $1,622.40 
per year, which, according to the figures 
given above from the Labour Ga- 
zette would be $63.32 below the cost 
of living. 


The earning power of the capital in 
the Ottawa Electric Railway has been 
consistently large. Capital has always 
demanded not only a ‘‘fair return’”’ 
but a little more. The time has come 
in our civilization that labour must de- 
mand a “‘living wage’’ and more. The 
representative of the company in evi- 
dence presented to the Board stated 
that he placed capital in the same eate- 
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gory with labour. The wages of street 
railway labour prior to the war were 
generally insufficient from the point of 
view of the ‘‘living wage’’ and the in- 
creases in wages that have taken place 
since the beginning of the war period 
have not been greater on the average 
than the increase in the cost of living. 


Labour now demands that it be put 
on a par with capital to the extent that 
the ‘‘living wage’’ shall be given at 
least the same consideration as the 
‘“‘fair return’’ in all electric railway 
settlements. It is a fact of tremendous 
significance in the entire problem that 
a great body of law and precedents has 
been built up in support of the ‘‘fair 
return‘‘ on the basis of capital’s guar- 
antees, while on the other hand laws 
and precedents in support of the ‘‘liv- 
ing wage’’ have to fight their way to 
recognition without the support of the 
courts. 


Local transportation service coming 
as it does within the accepted definition 


of a public utility is affected by a pub- 


lic interest. It has for its primary pur- 
pose the rendering of a public service. 
The electric railways are constructed, 
maintained and operated, not primarily 
for the purpose of enabling capital to 
find profitable investment; not primar- 
ily for the purpose of enabling labour 
to earn a living; not primarily for the 
purpose of enabling the management to 
win the rewards of administration abi- 
lity; but primarily for the purpose of 
rendering an essential service to the 
community. This fact distinguishes 
the electric railway industry from any 
and every purely private business, and 
makes the public interest in the quan- 


tity, quality, and continuity of the ser- | 


vice rendered and in the charges made 
for such service paramount. 
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Heretofore, under the policy of pri- 
vate ownership and operation, capital 


has assumed the management. Capital, 


engaged in a public service such as 
local transportation, enjoys the special 
guarantee which the governments 
throw about property interests. It is 
entitled to a “‘fair return’’, subject to 
the limitation that in no ease must the 
rate charged to the public represent 
more than the service is reasonably 
worth. The right of capital to earn a 
fair return has, in many respects, been 
limited by the effects of restricted con- 
tracts voluntarily entered into with 
the communities. In case these con- 
tractual restrictions are all removed, 
capital demands, not merely the assur- 
ance of a ‘‘fair return’’ upon the in- 
vestment, but so long as it assumes the 
management, demands something more, 
a speculative chance of profit or a spe- 
cial reward for efficiency. If it were 
divorced from management, capital 
would ask for nothing save security 
and a ‘‘fair return’’, which under those 
circumstances would be the minimum 
rate of interest required to attract ca- 
pital to a secure investment. So lone as 
capital manages, labour will have to 
fight or accept the vicissitudes of pe- 
riods of unemployment. 


The cost of labour as an element in 
the cost of electric railway service has 
hitherto been determined primarily by 
the supply and demand, subject to such 
adjustments as the employees could en- 
force through negotiations with the 
management representing capital, or 


through the power of the strike. As 


yet labour has no guarantee of a ‘liv- 
ing wage’’ corresponding to capital’s 
limited conditional guarantee of the 


“fair return’’, but at the present time 


labour is properly demanding that, in 
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the permanent settlement of the elec- 
tric railway problem, the ‘‘living 
wage’ shall receive practical recogni- 
tion co-ordinate or even precedent to 
the “‘fair return’’ guaranteed to capi- 
tal. Labour does not to an apprecia- 
ble extent control or participate in 
management and therefore, while ex- 
isting relations continue, it cannot de- 
mand more than the fair or ‘‘living 
wage’’, except under conditions where 
the law of supply and demand makes 
the payment of a higher wage necess- 
ary. But if labour should assume the 
management or any effective share in 
it, it would then logically and necess- 
arily claim the opportunity to earn 
something more than the ‘‘living 
wage,’’ just as capital now claims upon 
the same basis the chance to earn 
something more than the ‘‘fair re-— 
turn?’”” 


The assumption of management by 
the public involves definite public re- 
cognition and guarantee of the right of 
labour to the ‘‘living wage,’’ reason- 
able hours and just conditions of work, 
and will, at the same time, place the 
employees in the position of civil ser- 
vants with the advantages and respon- 
sibilities which are implied in that re- 
lationship. Labour is different from 
capital. It is a living thing, not inert. 
The full co-operation, under either 
public or private management, is ne- 
cessary to work out a more effective 
and democratic relationship than has 
hitherto characterized the electric rail- 
way industry. 


The solution seems only in the dire@ 
tion of getting rid of capital control in 
such natural monopolies. The better ser- 
vice to the public as well as the better 
usage of labour wherever this method 
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has been established, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Toronto, as well as in some of 
the western cities, is apparent through 
a high standard of wages as well as 
more ideal conditions of work. Toronto 
under municipal ownership is main- 
taining the eight-hour day with rates 
of wages of 55, 5744 and 60 cents per 
hour, as against the Board’s majority 
award in Ottawa of 48, 45, 46, and 48 
cents with the nine-hour day, a wage 
which is below that being granted un- 
skilled labour in the city, who are re- 
ceiving 50 cents per hour. 


I do-not think that the present wages 
should have been reduced except in 
the event of the award of the eight- 
hour day, under which condition the 
men showed an excellent spirit in their 
offer to accept a decrease. 


In his budget speech on the 23rd 
instant the Hon. W. 8. Fielding said, 
after deploring the war-like conditions 
between capital and labour. ‘‘ Why can- 
not labour and capital agree upon tri- 
bunals to which disputes can be re- 
ferred?’’ Labour is willing to argue 
their case before tribunals, but their 
faith in getting anything out of the 
same is shaken by results such as that 
under consideration. I say this after 
alaneing the argument and spirit of 
conciliation of the employees in this 
case against the haughty, uncompro- 
mising attitude of: the company 
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throughout the arbitration. Whereas 
the employees, who had the reference 
for the eight-hour day and an increase 
in wages placed before the Board, were 
willing to aceept a substantial reduc- 
tion in order to better the conditions 
of their work, the company’s deter- 
mination for no compromise of any sort 
influenced the decision of the majority 
of the Board after nearly a month’s de- 
bate. 


Here is a company enjoying in- 
creased passenger traffic, low car-mi- 
leage, a very short haul, a nearly 
straight five-cent fare, an earning 
power fluctuating from 15 to 24 per 
cent, and declaring for the last twelve 
years or more dividends of 15 per cent, 
and, if under these conditions they can- 
not maintain a proper standard of liy- 
ing for their employees, the only other 
alternative is for them to abandon 
their failure, and the people, whose 
concern it is to not only secure proper 
service from the full co-operation of 
labour, but also to maintain a standard 
of living commensurate with our civili- 
zation must assume the responsibility. 


In consideration of the above state- 
ment and many other details which 
would make this report too long, I can- 
not concur with the finding of my col- 
leagues. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) CH. J. TULLEY. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Dominion Coal Company, Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company and Acadia Coal Company and certain of Poet em- 


ployees respectively. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Coal Company, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
and the Acadia Coal Company, being 
coal companies in Nova Scotia com- 
prised within the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, and certain of their em- 
ployees respectively, being coal miners 
members of District No. 26, United Mine 


Workers of America. The Board was 
composed as follows: Mr. D’Arcy Scott, 
Chairman, and Messrs. John E. Moore. 
and I. D. Macdougall, representing the 
Companies and the employees respect- 
ively. The report was signed by the 
Chairman and Mr. Moore and contain- 
ed recommendations as to a means of 
settlement of the dispute. A minority 
report was presented by Mr. Macdougall. 


ig 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
of a dispute between the Dominion 

Coal Company, Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company and Acadia 
Coal Company, and certain of 
their employees respectively, being 
members of District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Halifax, N.S., May 25th, 1922. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir, 

The undersigned members of the 
Board of Coneiliation appointed by you 
to investigate the above mentioned dis- 
pute beg to report as follows: 


The Board held the following meet- 
ings: Sydney, N.S., May 4th, 5th and 
6th; Glace Bay, May 6th and 8th; New 
Waterford, N.S., May 9th; and Sydney 
Mines, N.S., May 10th. On Cape Breton 
Island the following mines were en- 
tered and examined: Dominion No. 2, 
Glace Bay; Dominion No. 16, New Wa- 
terford, and Florence No. 3, Sydney 
Mines. Many of the houses of the Com- 
pany, provided for the use of the 
miners, aS well as the stores of the 
company, were inspected at different 
points on Cape Breton. The Board ad- 
journed after finishing its sittings on 
Cape Breton on Wednesday, 10th May, 
until Wednesday, 17th May, when it 
held its first sittings on the Mainland 
at Stellarton, N.S. After the adjourn- 
ment at the conclusion of the Cape Bre- 
ton sittings, the Chairman made an 
inspection of the facilities of the coal 
companies at Montreal for unloading, 
storing and selling coal at that port. 
Sittings on the Mainland were held at 
Stellarton on the 17th and 18th of May, 
and at Springhill on the 19th and 20th 
May. The Albion mine at Stellarton 
and No. 2 Mine at Springhill were en- 
tered and inspected. Inspection was 
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also made of miners’ houses and other 
facilities of the Company at both Stel- 
larton and Springhill, N.S. Sittings of 
the Board were held at Halifax, N.S., on 
the 22nd May to hear final argument, 
and on the 28rd and 24th of May for 
the purpose of the preparation of this 
report. 


Your instructions to the Board were 
that its investigation should include, 
in addition to the matters set out in the 
original application, such other mat- 
ters pertaining to or growing out of 
the dispute between the mine owners 
and their employees as may seem pro- 
per to the Board. The Board has, there- 
fore, considered and investigated all 
matters brought to its attention by the 
employees of the companies from time 
to time during the sittings of the 


Board in the different mining centres 


visited. 


We, therefore, desire to deal not 
merely with the rates of pay in dispute, 
but with a number of conditions res- 
pecting the comfort and well-being of 
the miners and their families. 


MINERS’ HOUSES. 


The houses supplied by the company! 
as residences for miners at different 
localities are not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Many of these houses are so old 
and out of repair that they should be 
abandoned and pulled down.] This, 
however, could not be done at present 
because there is a scarcity of suitable 
houses now available for the accommo- 
dation of the employees. 


The company informed the Board 
that it was developing a scheme to in- 
duce the miners to build and own their 
own houses. To assist in this the Com- 
pany is prepared to sell the miners 
property upon which they may build, 
permitting the purchaser to pay for 
the property by easy instalments. The 
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company have also built some new 
houses at Glace Bay. 


The Board is of the opinion that a 
definite policy, calling for the con- 
struction of a definite number of new 
houses annually for a stated number of 
years, should be adopted. (We recom- 
mend that new houses of a minimum 
number equal to five per cent of the 
company houses now occupied by em- 
ployees at each colliery on Cape Bre- 
ton be built annually for the next five 
years. /There is a shortage of houses at 
present and some employees are living 
in dilapidated company houses. As the 
new houses are constructed these old 
houses can be destroyed.(The houses to 
be constructed should be detached so 
as to make them attractive in the hope 
that miners would buy them and own 
their houses. We recommend the prac- 
tice, which is usually followed, of hav- 
ing a garden plot available for culti- 
vation with each house.)This was parti- 
cularly noticeable at Stellarton, but 
not so noticeable in connection with 
the houses at Glace Bay. Wherever pos- 
sible the. miners should be encouraged 
to go in for gardening. They come out 
of the mines at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon and have a number of hours of 
daylight which could be well spent in 
the interesting and useful pastime of 
gardening. 


In visiting the houses the Board has 
been struck with the fact that in many 
of the smaller houses there are large 
families, while in other cases compara- 
tively small families are found occupy- 
ing the largest houses. [To prevent in- 
jury and inconvenience to a large 
family living in a small house; we re- 
commend that a re-allotment commit- 
tee be formed at each colliery to en- 
deavour voluntarily to bring about a 
change of houses among the employees 
sufficient to supply the largest avail- 
able houses to the large families which 
are now living in the smaller houses. 4 


L It is the duty of the company to 
keep all its houses oecupied by its em- 
ployees in a habitable condition. Leaky 
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roofs particularly should be repaired 
promptly by the company at its own 
expense. | Para 


Water supply—Many of the com- 
pany houses already have water piped 
to them. {This Board is of the opinion 
that all habitable houses facing on a 
street where a water main is laid should 
be given a water service by the com- 
pany. This to be put in on condition 
that the rent of the house be increased 
to cover the interest and something for 
a sinking fund on the cost of providing 
improved conditions in the house. | 


Sanitary conditions. — The sanitary 
condition of many of the houses is un- 
satisfactory.|The dry-closet in the rear 
of each house is supposed to be cleaned 
out periodically but apparently these 
occasions are not sufficiently frequent. 
Ii would be well also for the company 
to supply at cost sufficient lime, road 
dust, or other cheap disinfectant to be 
used frequently in these closets by their 
tenants. | 


Drainage.—There is an open drain 
usually between the crown of the 
street and the premises occupied by the 
miner as well as an open drain in the 
rear of the miner’s premises. [These 
drains are supposed to be kept cleaned 
out by the company and graded so 
that water will flow through them. Un- 
til suitable municipal drainage is estab- 
lished these drains should receive more 
careful attention and be kept in bet- 
ter condition. | j 


Streets—Most of the streets upon 
which the company’s houses face in 
the different localities where there are 
collieries are owned by the company. 
The statement is made by the company 
that it is prepared to turn these streets 
over to the municipalities in which 
they are situated, but that the municipa- 
lities are not willing to accept them be- 
cause the ownership of the streets by 
the municipality will impose a greater 
demand upon the revenues of the mu- 
nicipality..The Board is of the opinion 
that all such streets should be taken 
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over without delay by the municipali- 
ties in which they are situated, and 
that both water service and sewage 
system should be installed on the 
streets by the municipalities interest- 
ed as soon as these services can be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. | While the com- 
pany has in the past been looking af- 
ter the supply of water and the main- 
tenance of surface drainage for their 
houses, we recognize that these ser- 
vices are obligations which more pro- 
perly belong to the municipalities. 


Supplying of coal—During war time 
the company limited the quantity of 
coal to be supplied at any one time to 
a miner’s residence for domestic pur- 
poses. This rule is still in effect at Wa- 
terford. There is now no reason for its 
continuance and] the practice elsewhere 
of supplying all the coal an employee 
required for his domestic use should 
be followed at Waterford. | 


COMPANY STORES. 


There was a good deal of discussion 
before the Board as to the advantage 
or otherwise to the miners of the com- 
pany’s stores, as well as the methods 
of management and the prices charged 
in the stores.[The Board is of the opi- 
nion that the stores are a substantial 
benefit to the men.} Their prices are 
reasonable and the stock carried in the 
stores is suitable and satisfactory for 
the employees.{We believe than an im- 
provement on company stores would be 
co-operative stores to be established by 
the men. { ; 


The only criticism the Board has to 
offer with regard to the stores is that 
the system of giving credit to the com- 
pany’s employees and then deducting 
so much periodically from the em- 
ployees’ pay-envelope on account of 
» the credit he has received in the stores 
has a tendency to lead to carelessness 
and extravagances.{It would be better 
for the men if the stores were carried 
on on a cash basis and that no credit 
whatever be given at the company’s 
stores.\This practice, we believe, would 
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make the miner and his family more 
frugal in the purchases they made and. 
would make the miner more indepen- 
dent and self-reliant. It would be diffi- 
cult to at once establish a cash system 
in the stores particularly in times like 
the present when a miner’s earnings 
are considerably limited, but we think 
that the company should gradually 
work into the practice of selling for 
cash only in the stores. If the company 
discontinues allowing credit in its 
stores it may be a hardship on some 
men when they are temporarily out of 
employment, if they have no eash with 
which to purchase supplies. In that 
event({we suggest the formation of a 
loan fund by the Union, to be created 
by a small contribution monthly from 
each member of the Union. This fund 
could be under the control of a com- 
mittee of the men who would authorize 
temporary loans out of it to men in 
need of funds during times when they 
were temporarily out of employment.\ 
There could be stated conditions which 
would give the committee more lati- 
tude in advancing money to men, par- 
ticularly to those with a family. These 
advances, of course, to be paid back 
with interest when the borrower was 
earning. 


THE MINES. 


The list of complaints of unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the mines increased 
with each sitting of the Board. (Many 
matters of trivial local application to 
individual mines were brought before us 
which can better be adjusted by the 
parties concerned disposing of them by 
mutual conference rather than by 
findings of this Board./The men in each 
mine have a Pit Committee whose duty 
it is to endeavour to adjust differences 
with the mine management.\The prac- 
tice is for this Committee to take 
erievances up with the Mine Manager, 
and if they cannot be adjusted with 
him, to appeal to the General Superin- 
tendent. This seems to be a satisfactory 
method of dealing with such matters, 
except that apparently disputes fre- 
quently arise as to what the complaint 
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was or how it was disposed of. We re- 
commend that Pit Committees follow 
the practice of always putting their 
complaints in writing when presenting 
them to the Mine Manager, and that 
the Mine Manager follow the practice 
of putting his reply in writing, \so that 
the records of the exact position taken 
by both parties will always be avail- 
able. Promptness in attending to com- 
plaints will prevent much irritation. 


There were a number of matters deal- 
ing with mining conditions brought be- 
fore the Board which apparently had 
been discussed frequently between the 
employees and the mine managers, but 
which had not been disposed of. 


Long walks. — In a number of the 


mines the miner has to travel a long . 


distance after he enters the mouth of 
the mine before he gets to his working 
face. Our observations have led us to 
believe that the long walks in some of 
the mines result in an appreciable loss 
of productive labour, which in the in- 
terests of both the operator and the in- 
dustry should be avoided. 


{ Where practicable, having in view the 
life of the mine and the cost of instal- 
lation, we are of the opinion that riding 
rakes should be established in all mines. 
These riding rakes should be established 
not later than June Ist, 1924, and failing 
this an allowance should be made to 
all contract coal producers for all dis- 
tance walked over one mile, | 


Pushing boxes-In all mines, where 
a box of two ton capacity or greater is 
in use, the miners should not be expect- 
ed to push the empty box any distance] 
The practice now followed in some mines 
is for drivers to leave the empty on a 
switch or siding, then hitch their horse 
to the full box at the working face and 
pull it out. [These drivers after pulling 
out the full box beyond the switch should 
be required to unhitch, bring their horse 
back, and place the empty at the work- 
ing face. | It has been said that in some 
places there is not sufficient room for 
the horse to pass the full box to return 
to the empty. In the laying of tracks 
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in the future, wider places could be 
provided adjacent to the switch, where 
the full box would be left so that the 
horse could pass the full box in return- 
ing to place the empty. | 


Transporting tools.—-In addition to 
conveying the miner to his work, we 
think the company should, as far as 
practicable, help him in transporting his 
tools on some conveyance provided by 
the company to a convenient point in the 
vicinity of his working face.] 


Shoving down coal.—There are many 
new places where a track has not been 
laid to the working face, and where|the 
grade is not sufficiently steep to cause 
the coal to slide down to the box, but 
where it is necessary for the miner to 
shovel the coal two or more times before 
he is able to load it into the box. In 
such cases there is a special allowance 
made to the miner for this extra work 
of two cents a ton. This is not sufficient. 
For this he should be given an allowance 
of four cents a ton for this extra work. \ 


Minimum contract rate. —{In some 
mines there is no stated rate which a 
miner is allowed where he encounters 
‘trouble’? or material other than coal, 
which he finds in the working face and 
which he must remove or else work 
round. In such places he should be 
given a minimum day’s pay, not less 
than the rate paid for shift work in that 
district. This to apply only in cases 
where the miner is working on a contract 
basis. ~\ 

Room turning —Dhe Board is of the 
opinion that for room turning, until the 
room is widened out to its normal size, 
fprovided that the distance from the 
place of beginning shall not exceed 15 
feet, the regular rate for narrow work 
should be paid.\ 


Posting rates—In some of the mines 
men do not appear to know, and have’ 
difficulty in ascertaining what the cor- 
rect rates are which should apply to the 
class of work in which they are engaged. 
The company should post up, and main- 
tain posted up, at the mouth of each 
mine, a statement of all rates applicable 
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for all services which may be performed 
by their employees in the mines. } 


Lamps.—The company is to be com- 
mended for its efforts to establish the 
most modern type of electric lamp. 
There are still some mines in which these 
lamps have not yet been installed. (The 
Board is strongly of the opinion that all 
mines should be supplied with the new- 
est type of electrical lamps at as early 
a date as practicable. | 


While it is reasonable for a miner to 
be called upon to pay for the repair 
parts for a lamp injured through care- 
lessness, we do not think where a bulb 
burns out without the exterior glass 
being broken, or the lamp being in any 
way injured, that the miner should be 
called upon to pay for a new bulb. 


Local contracts—+The Board is of the 
opinion that the principle of substituting 
contract rates for datal rates in road- 
laying, driving and landing-tending is 
a correct one, and that this principle 
should as far as possible be applied.7 


Slueing on sheets£There should be a 
man at all sheets where boxes are slued 
to help the miner to slue his box. A 
number of sheets may be looked after 
by one helper. 3 


Stoppage of work. — It has been 
brought to the attention of the Board 
that stoppage of work in a mine some- 
times occurs on account of some trivial 
dispute between an employee and his 
superior officer, or because the em- 
ployee in some manner has been disci- 
plined. 


“It is unfair and improper to the 
other employees of a mine that for one 
of the reasons above indicated work in 
a mine should be stopped even for a 
few hours. Instead of the employees 
taking any such action they should 
bring their grievance, through their 
pit committee, to the attention of the 
mine manager or the superintendent, 
and reasonable time should be allowed 
for a settlement of the grievance. | 
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Tuer CoaAL MARKETS. 


“Before the war, Nova Scotia coal had 
three important markets, ie., (1) Bun- 
kering of Atlantic steamers at Sydney, 
N:S., Halifax, N.S., and St. John N.B. 
(2) Maritime provinces domestic and 
industrial consumption, and (8) the 
St. Lawrence market. 7 


The bunkering market has been 
greatly reduced by the steadily in- 
creasing use of oil instead of coal as 
fuel on the Atlantic steamers, and by 
the cheapness of British coal. 


During the war and after, much of 
the Nova Scotia coal was sent to Eng- 
land and France. The Canadian mar- 
kets were given secondary considera- 
tion, and were only allowed to have a 
limited supply of coal from Nova Sco- 
tia. During this period also the St. 
Lawrence market was lost to the Nova 
Scotia coal companies by requisition- 
ing of the coal-freighting fleet by the 
British Admiralty; by reduction in 
coal production following heavy en- 
listment of miners; and by large con- 
sumption of coal in the steel works in 
Nova Scotia in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of a market in Canada for United 
States bituminous coal, particularly 
from the non-union fields, where, owing 
to local conditions, coal can be mined 
at a lower rate than in the Nova Scotia 
coal fields. ye 


At the present time the company has 
only a limited Canadian market for its 
coal, and in that market it has to meet 
the keen competition of the coal from 
both the non-union and union fields of 
the United States. 


Not only are many coal consuming 
industries either shut down, or are 
operating only to a limited extent, but 
some of those that are vperating are 
using United States coal mined by non- 
union labour, and transported to Can- 
adian ports by water or to a less ex- 
tent by rail. 
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Today United. States water-borne 
coal is being used at Halifax, Bathurst, 
St. John, and Montreal. 


’ The development of electric energy 
by water power in the vicinity of Mon- 
treal has also had the effect of redu- 
cing the consumption of Nova Scotia 
coal in the Montreal market. 5 


sf 


The company has on hand at present 
90,000 tons of coal at Montreal carried 
over from last year’s output, and large 
banks of coal in Cape Breton for which 
it is seeking a market. 


THE Rates or Pay. 


At the sittings of the Board at New 
Waterford a memorial was presented 
to us by a Miners’ Relief Committee 
composed of citizens of New Water- 
ford. In the memorial the following 
statement appears on what a fair living 
wage for a miner should be: 


Needless to say, we recognize the important 
place which belongs to the economic laws of 
supply and demand in determining the merits 
of the question under dispute. Nevertheless, 
Gve must remember that the labourer is a human 
being, not a mere instrument of production, 
and that his right to a livin wage is the first 
moral charge upon industry. Moreover, there 
are few economists today, and none among 
Christian writers, who would deny that the 
labourer’s right to a living wage is morally 
superior to the employer’s right to interest on 
his capital. CBy a living wage is generally 
understood, not only sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, but also opportunities for self. 
improvement and for the education of his 
family, as well as provision of some kind 
against sickness and old age. Knowing con- 
ditions as we do, we have no hesitation in 
stating that the present wages are not suf- 
ficient to enable a workman to maintain a 
decent livelihood for himself and his family.) 


¢ The Chairman of the committee on 
being asked if he included interest on 
bonds as dividends, said “NO. that 
the committee recognized that interest 
on bonds advanced for the develop- 
ment of the business, which the com- 
pany was under a legal obligation to 
pay, was not included in their idea of 
dividends, but should receive prior 
consideration. 4 
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“This Board agrees with the position 
taken by the citizens’ committee, but 
we recognize that the remuneration to 
be paid to the employees must necess- 
arily be governed by the price which 
the company is able to get for its coal.) 
It would be quite unreasonable, of 
course, to expect the company to pay 
so high a rate of wages as would pre- 
vent it from at least paying, not only 
all costs of mining, transportation and 
selling its coal, but also its overhead 
expenses and interest. Where the busi- 
ness of any company is in the nature of 
a monopoly, and the company to some 
extent can control the price of the com- 
modity it has to sell, the principle of a 
living wage, as enunciated above, can 
more easily be carried out. In the pres- 
ent case, in fixing the highest rate of 
wage that we think the company can 
be reasonably expected to pay, we must 
be guided to a considerable extent by 
the conditions of the coal market. We 
feel that we would be doing the miners 
a grave injustice if we were to fix a 
rate of wage so high as to prevent the 
company from being able to market its 
coal in competition with its competi- 
tors, and still pay all necessary ex- 
penses. (We are firmly convinced that 
the chief cause of the unfortunate con- 
dition of the employees of the company 
at present is due to lack of work,jand 
that the greatest service we can render, 
not merely to the employees but to the 
community at large, is to so adjust the 
differences between the company and 
its employees as to give the men the 
largest possible wage without placing 
obligations on the company which 
would prevent it finding a fair market 
for its coal. We have gone carefully 
over the costs of mining _and selling 
coal, and we are satisfied that the com- 
pany will not be able to more than pay 
expenses under present market condi- 
tions, if they pay the wages we propose 
fixing in this report. Any higher rate 
of pay would mean less work, and, 
therefore, less money for the men. 


The men have asked that the rates of 
pay fixed by the Montreal Agreement 
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of 1920, which were in effect prior to 
the reduction made by the company on 
the 1st January, 1922, be continued. On 
that date the company put into effect 
a reduction in the datal rate from 
$3.80 to $2.44 per day, and a percent- 
age reduction in contract work of 
about 35 per cent. Subsequently, by 
the Gillen award, dated January 27th, 
1922, the minimum datai rate was in- 
creased to $2.85, and the wages of other 
men were reduced to 20 per cent below 
the rates fixed by the McKinnon award 
of the 15th January, 1920. The men re- 
fused to accept the Gillen award, al- 
though it was accepted by the com- 
pany, and rates pursuant to that award 
were made effective from the Ist. Jan- 
uary, 1922. 


(This Board is of the opinion that too 
ereat a reduction in the datal rates 
was made by the Gillen award. We feel 
that the smaller the daily revenue of a 
worker the less any reduction applica- 
ble to him should be.\Generally speak- 
ing, the living conditions of all miners 
are the same. CWe are of the opinion 
that the McKinnon award rates, with 
a reduction of 20 per cent in the wages 
of all employees, with a minimum of 
$3. per day for datal men over the age 
of 18 years, should be adopted.! On 
considering rates of pay, we have reil- 
ized that the company is supplying coal 
for domestic use to all miners at $2.25 
per ton, and houses at a rental much 
below the real value. 


The Sydney Mines differential. — At 
Sydney Mines the basis of the remu- 
neration appears to be lower than that 
existing at other mines of the company. 
Rates of pay, of course, vary with dif- 
ferent conditions at different mines. 
That is justifiable, but it appears to this 
Board that in addition to that the whole 
basis of pay at Sydney Mines is lower 
than elsewhere. After. making due 
allowances for the recognized varying 
conditions controlling rates of pay in 
other mines,|the Board is of the opinion 
that when production improvement war- 
rants, the basis of rates of pay at Sydney 
Mines should be increased to put it on 
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a parity with the basis existing in the 
mines on the Southern side of Sydney 
Harbour. | 


Rates at Nos. 6 and 7 mines, Spring- 
hill—At the sitting of the Board at 
Springhill there was considerable argu- 
ment as to what rates should be fixed 
for machine running, shooting and load- 
ing in the two new mines Nos. 6 and 7 
at Springhill. Both parties submitted 
figures to show what in their position 
the rates should be for these mines. 


We have come to the conclusion that 
the following rates should be applicable 
to Nos. 6 and 7 Mines Springhill. These 
rates are on a parity with the rates for 
other mines fixed by the Montreal agree- 
ment of 1920, and are subject to the 
same reductions as are provided for 
other rates in this report :— 


Description 
Narrow work Machine Shooting Total 
12’ 0” wide cutting & loading per 
height per ton per ton’ ton 
Over 3/ 6” to 4’ $0.42 $1.03 $1.45 
PETER AL of ARG! 0.38 0.97 1.35 
TA GAS yb! 0.33 0.92 1.25 
mo PRE s Ge tye 0.32 0.83 1.15 
SN ei Oe 0.28 0.82 1ekO 
Bords 14’ 0” wide 
height 
Over 3/ 6” to 4’ $0.38 $0.97 $1.35 
ae ee GT 0.34 0.91 1.25 
ag Nee VE eat Sat os 0.30 0.85 1.15 
re wor dhogck af 0.27 0.78 1.05 
se a 0.25 0.75 1.00 


Laying of roads and timbering included in 
these rates. 


Sinkings 12’ 0” wide 


height 
Over 3’ 6” to 4’ $0.55 $1.35 $1.90 
BO Al pi rT 0.51 1.29 1.80 
MY ie I i ap RO 0.46 1.24 170 
nO Sea ity 0.45 Wig 42) 1.60 
GONG? 0.41 1.14 1.55 


Laying 3” rails and bailing water by special 
contract. 

5 cents per ton additional for machine cutting 
on the north side of No. 6 mine. 


The Board has carefully examined the 
average earnings of the various “classes 
of employees and believes that under the 
scale of rates which it recommends the 
employees will earn average daily 
amounts approximately as follows: 
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MELA GOMOT ttt h cect, poll. cubis ybbtuan wehbe eoe) 
Underground men (other than contract 

CUal “PTOdheare le. i bee Cee oe 3.30 
Contract coal producers................ 5.50 


The earnings of many employees will, 
of course, be very much in excess of these 
ngures. 


The adjustment of rates of pay, both 
datal and by contract, shall apply from 
the Ist of May, 1922. The new condi- 
tions and allowances shall become effect- 
ive on June Ist, 19292. 


No variation, except what may be 
made by mutual agreement, shall be 
made in the rates of pay, allowances or 
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conditions herein provided, except on 
45 days’ notice in writing by the party 
desiring the change to the other party. 


The undersigned regret that the re- 
presentative of the employees on the 
Board has refused to join them in this 
report. Much time was spent, many 
concessions were made and _ strenuous 
efforts put forth to reach a unanimous 
finding in this matter, but without avail. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
(Cgd.) D’Arcy Scorr, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Joun E. Moors, 


Minority Report. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and amend- 
ing acts, and of the controversy be- 
tween the British Empire Steel 
Corporation and its Subsidiary’ Coal 
Companies, the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, the Nova Scotia Coal Com- 
pany, the Acadia Coal Company, 
on the one hand, and the United 
Mine Workers of America, repre- 
sented herein by employees of the 
above-named companies, concerning 
questions of wages, working condi- 
dions, hours of labour, housing, and 
other kindred subjects. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir, 

Permit me to submit for your con- 
sideration the following Minority Report 
and Award concerning the controversy 
above set forth. The Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by your Department 
carried on an extensive investigation in 
all the principal mining districts con- 
trolled by the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration. This investigation embraced 
an inspection of surface and under- 
ground workings of mines in the Glace 
Bay, Waterford, Sydney Mines, Stellar- 
ton and Springhill fields; also an in- 
vestigation into the housing and living 
conditions of the employees, and all 


other matters which either of the dis- 
puting parties considered relevant. Sit- 
tings of the Board for the purpose of 
hearing evidence from both parties to 
the dispute were held at Sydney, Glace 
Bay, Sydney Mines and Waterford, in 
the Cape Breton district, and Stellarton, 
Springhill, and Halifax, on the main- 
land. At those sittings a voluminous 
amount of evidence, both verbal and 
documentary, was submitted for the eon- 
sideration of the Board. 


The grievances of the men as present- 
ed before your Conciliation Board may 
be divided into the following categories. 


(1) Complaints regarding housing 
and other living conditions. 


(2) Complaints regarding certain 
working conditions in and about the 
mines. 


(3) Complaints regarding certain 
practices employed by the Company’s 
stores in the Cape Breton fields. 


(4) A general complaint in all coal 
fields controlled by the British Empire 
Corporation in regard to a drastic re- 
duction in wages, and a demand for in- 
creased remuneration. 


. With your permission, I shall deal 
with those grievances and demands in 
the order herein set down. 
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Housing conditions. — Housing pre- 
sents conditions favourable or unfavour- 
able to the development of health, 
morality, domestic content, and the 
dignity and joy of life. The most suc- 
cessful rival to the saloon and vicious 
resort is the home. But where the home 
is barren, cheerless, repulsive, the glitter- 
ing street, the hangout and the dive, 
claim old and young. Only the presence 
of the good can exclude the bad, and the 
home is the natural centre of life’s vir- 
tues and life’s values. Hence it is 
eminently fitting that the housing con- 
ditions in our Nova Scotia mining 
centres should occupy a distinctive place 
in your Commission’s report. 


It is but just to the British Empire 
Steel Corporation to state that it owns 
a number of good tenements and that 
the rental is reasonable. Unfortunately 
though many of the Company’s houses, 
particularly in the Cape Breton field, 
are a reflection upon the Company and 
a gross injustice to the miners who are 


compelled to inhabit them. A number 


of the houses visited by your Commis- 
sion had only two small bedrooms. 
These houses were supposed to accom- 
modate families of eight to ten. One 
Company tenement, or more properly 
termed hovel, visited by your Commis- 
Sion in the Glace Bay field, consisted 
of a small kitchen and two small bed- 
rooms. In this miserable habitation 
there lived a miner, his wife, his mo- 
ther-in-law and five young children. 


With a view to improving housing 
conditions in the coal fields controlled 
by the British Empire Coal Corpora- 
tion,[I would recommend that a large 
number of the Company tenements, 
which are obviously unfit for human 
habitation, should be destroyed and re- 
placed by suitable and decent dwel- 
lings. Where new houses are to be 
erected, they should be single and not 
double tenements ,and care should be 
exercised to allow each tenant suffi- 
eient ground for the cultivation of a 
vegetable garden. 
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Your Commission found that the 
Company has been remiss in its duty 
in the matter of providing adequate 
and necessary repairs to their tene- 
ments. The roofs of many of the Com- 
pany houses are leaky. This neglect is 
inexcusable..The Company should pro- 
vide proper and necessary repairs at 
their own expense. I would also strong- 
ly recommend that in those cases where 
the tenants attempt to make their 
homes a little more attractive by paint- 
ing and papering the interior, such im- 
provements should’ be charged up 
against the rent of those tenements.3 


(In many cases kitchens are rok ee 
and the Company should provide them: 
The Company should also strive to 
keep their tenements properly fenced, 
so that some encouragement would be 
given to the tenants to plant and cul- 
tivate gardens. 


Sanitary conditions. — The domestic 
surroundings and sanitary conditions 
of the miners’ homes were found with 
few exceptions to be deplorable. (The 
almost entire lack of a suitable sewer- 
age in the Cape Breton fields, is a 
menace to the health of the miner and 
his family. The public good demands 
that immediate steps be taken to devise 
and inaugurate a proper and suitable 
sewerage system.] In the majority of 
the Cape Breton mining towns.it was 
found that the streets were owned by 
the Company. When questioned in this 
regard the Company affirmed its wil- 
lingness to turn the streets over to the 
different towns without charge. {1 
would recommend that the civie au- 
thorities of those towns meet with offi- 
cials of the Company, with a view to 
arrive at a permanent policy in regard 
to the ownership and upkeep of these 
streets. If this clash of jurisdiction pre- 
vents the inauguration of proper 
sewerage system for the miners, the 
sooner it is permanently settled the 
better. The woeful lack of proper 
sewerage systems at the present time 
is disgraceful and a distinct menace 
to public health. 
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It was brought to the attention of your 
Commission that in the Sydney Mines 
district the water supply was wholly 
inadequate. In parts of this district 
water is conveyed in casks and distri- 
buted from house to house, cans being 
hung out on a fence and filled from the 
water-wagon. The result is that the 
tenants do not receive an adequate sup- 
ply of fresh water. {I would recommend 
that in this, as in all other mining dis- 
tricts, an adequate supply of pure water 
be furnished and so conveniently Iceated 
that the miners and their families may 
avail themselves of it. J 


Mining conditions.—Y our Commission 
visited mines in the Cape Breton, Pictou 
and Cumberland fields. On the whole 
the mines were found to be in good con- 
dition, but it was demonstrated to the 
Commission that the miners in the dif- 
ferent mines have obstacles to contend 
with which, if removed, would lighten 
their onerous work and permit them to 
earn higher wages. In a number of the 
mines for example, the miners have to 
walk two and three miles to the working 
face. This makes it necessary for the 
miner to rise as early as 5 a.m. in order 
to be at his working place by 7. And 
although he may stop working at 3 p.m., 
he does not get out of the mine until 
4 or later, the consequence being that 
whilst the general public think that the 
miners are enjoying an eight-hour day, 
their work day is really one of ten and 
not eight hours. Those long walks are 
economically wasteful. They result in a 
loss of a great deal of what otherwise 
would be productive labour. When the 
miners have walked two or three miles 
over a travelling road which in some 
eases is both low and dusty, they are in 
no condition physically to commence the 
arduous task of producing coal. Your 
Commission can speak from personal 
experience in this matter and although 
we were unable to come to a unanimous 
decision, I believe we would be of one 
mind in affirming that the long walks 
in some of our Nova Scotia mines con- 
stitute a good half-day’s work. The Com- 
pany speaks of having a number of pen- 
sioners on its pay list. No wonder they 
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have pensioners, when men have to walk 
three miles in a bent position before 
commencing and after completing a 
heavy day’s work. I venture to say 
that had your Commission to perform 
for one month what the Nova Scotia 
miners are expected to do all their lives, 
we also would be pensioners. 


CI would recommend that riding rakes 

should be provided to convey the men 
to and from their working places. Until 
riding rakes are installed in all the 
mines, miners should receive pecuniary 
consideration for the labour entailed in 
those long walks. In this connection I 
would recommend that for every half 
mile walked either to or from his work- 
ing place, the underground worker 
should receive five cents. \ 


Pushing boxes.—Universal complaints 
were heard in respect to shunting boxes. 
The miners have a perfectly just reason 
for complaint in this connection. [ This 
is properly the work of a horse and no 
human being should be asked to do a 
horse’s work.) 


Lamps. —\The management is to be 
commended for introducing the electric 
lamp in some of its collieries. “The re- 
sults obtained have been excellent, and 
I would recommend that they be intro- 
duced in all the Company’s mines.\ I 
feel that the increased output resulting 
would ere long more than pay for the 
cost of installation. 


Tools. —{It is my opinion that all 
mining tools, if possible, should be sent 
into the mine and placed at a conve- 
nient location on each landing, and a 
man appointed to look after all tools 
and give them out to their owners. se 


Wash-houses. — The wash-houses at 
most of the mines are not all that they 
should be. I observed that in one wash- 
house at Glace Bay, there was only one 
wash-basin for fifteen miners.L.A basin 
should be provided for each miner and 
the wash-houses should be kept as 
clean and attractive looking as possi- 
ble. Additional shower-baths should be 
provided as they are a great advantage 
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to the men and would not be expensive 
to install. ) 


Company’s stores—Your Commission 
inspected the Company’s stores at Wa- 
terford, Sydney Mines and Glace Bay. 
The Company’s stores cannot be rea- 
sonably criticised in regard to the 
prices or quality of the goods sold! But 
the system of Company’s stores must 
be condemned in so far as it fosters pa- 
ternalism and _ extravagance, and 
creates a condition in which the miners 
become absolutely dependent upon the 
Company. The ideal condition would 
be to have the men establish their own 
stores on the co-operative plan! But if 
the Company stores are to be continued, 

{I would recommend that the Company 
discontinue the system of making week- 
ly deductions from the miner’s pay en- 
velope to wipe out accounts at the 
stores, and that those stores be placed 
in the same position as other retail 
stores in the matter of collections and 
credit. } 


Wage rates.—Realizing the absolute 
need of co-operation in the Nova Scotia 
eoal industry, I made an honest and 
consistent effort to agree with the 
other members of the Board upon ge- 
neral wage rates that could be recom- 
mended on grounds of justice and ex- 
pediency. To my mind the evidence 
submitted by representatives of the 
men and by citizen’s committees before 
our Board, establish conclusively that 
the wage rates recommended by the 
Majority Report of the Gillen Board 
and accepted and put into effect by the 
Company are insufficient to maintain 
a miner and his family in frugal and 
decent comfort. I was unable to agree 
with Chairman Scott and Mr. Moore 
upon the rates which they incorporated 
in their Report, because I felt, and still 
feel, that they will not provide a living 
wage to a large percentage of our Nova 
Scotia miners. I am _ bound to say, 
though, that the production costs sub- 
mitted by the operators to the Board, 
although they did not go back as far as 
I desired them, being only for the year 
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1921, were higher than I anticipated. 
Nevertheless, I could find no conclusive 
argument from production costs or 
from financial conditions of the cor- 
poration to justify me in recommend- 
ing the wage rates embodied in the 
Majority Report of the Scott Board. I 
have_ consistently, and I think irrefuta- 
bly,ltaken the stand that in periods of 
depression such as we are unfortunate- 
ly experiencing, dividends should be 
sacrificed before the worker should be 
compelled to accept less than living 
wages.JAnd I think I may be pardoned 
when in this connection I place a high- 
er valuation upon the standard of liv- 
ing, the happiness, the contentment, of 
our Nova Scotia miners, than I do 
upon dividends for the British Empire 
Corporation. 


Viewing the question from all angles, 
and consulting not only the miners’ 
good, but also that of the industry,{I 
feel that the present minimum datal 
rate should be increased from $2.85 to 
$3.45, and that the higher datal rates 
should be reduced 10 per cent below 
what they were under the Montreal 
agreement, and that the contract rates 
at present in force should be increased 
181% per cent, making them 1314 per 
cent below the contract rates of the 
Montreal agreement, or 1 per cent 
below those of the MacKinnon 
award. Those general wage rates 
to be retroactive to the Ist Jan- 
uary.\Had I been able to obtain a un- 
animous award, I might have been wil- 
ling on grounds of expediency to go 
slightly below the figures herein men- 
tioned. But since we could not come to 
a unanimous decision, I feel that the 
rates herein set forth represent the 
maximum reductions which justice will 
allow. 


Double-shifted places.{I further re- 
commend that a special consideration 
of 7e per ton be paid in all double- 
shifted places. ’ 


Shovelling down in inclines. — The 
miner should not be compelled to sho- 
vel coal more than twenty feet without 
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receiving consideration. It was found 
in some mines that miners had to sho- 
vel coal. three times before it could be 
loaded in the boxes. The compensation 
allowed is ridiculously low. | I would 
recommend the present consideration 
for this work be done away with and 
that the Company provide and pay a 
datal man to assist with this work. | 

Slewing boxes on sheets.—CIn all cases 
where boxes must be slewed on sheets 
the Company should provide and pay 
the wages of a datal man. \ 

Trouble-Where a miner encounters 
trouble and is consequently unable to 
make his average contract wage, he 
should be paid a minimum datal wage 
of $5.00. \ 

Differential in Sydney mines district. 
—It was brought to the attention of 
your Commission that the general wage 
rates paid in the Sydney Mines Dis- 
trict have always been lower than the 
geeneral wage rates in other districts 
controlled by The British Empire Cor- 
poration. Whilst there may have been 
some excuse for this in the past, it was 
clearly established before your Board 
that there is no legitimate excuse for it 
at the present time.{J therefore recom- 
mend that the wage rates prevailing in 
the Sydney Mines district shall hence- 
forth conform with the general wage 
rates prevailing in other sections of 
District, 26.3 


Bonus in Pictou County fields “Your 
Commission found that in Pictou County 
fields a bonus was paid to the men based 
on increased cost of living. On the Ist 
January last, the Company discontinued 
paying the bonus. After a consideration 
of the relative merits and demerits of 
the case I recommend that the bonus be 
continued. 


Room turning.-In room-turning I re- 
commend that the regular narrow work 
prices be applied until the room is 
widened out to its normal width.> 


Local contracts.tIt is my opinion that 
all local contracts which existed during 
the period of the Montreal agreement, 
should be recreated, subject:to a reduc- 
tion of 14 per cent. 
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Shippers and trimmers.<l would re- 
commend that those employees be put 
on a weekly basis and paid $26. per 
week. I would also urge upon the Com- 
pany the desirability of providing as 
far as possible, steady work for those 
men in or about the mine during the 
winter time since their occupation is 
seasonal. 3 

Nos. 6 and 7 Springhill. {I have pur- 
posely omitted any reference to machine 
rates in Nos. 6 and 7 mines at Spring- 
hill, having been given to understand 
that this matter was satisfactorily ad- 
justed at a meeting between President 
Baxter and J. J. McDougall. 

I understand that the reason why 
Chairman Seott and Mr. Moore recom- 
mend the wage rates embodied in their 
Majority Report, was not that they con- 
sidered them to represent a living wage, 
but rather because they considered them 
the maximum rates which the Company 
could afford to pay at the present time. 1] 
A statement given out to the public by 
Mr. Roy Wolvin, President of the British 
Empire Corporation, which appeared in 
the press on May 15th under the heading 
‘*Steel Company’s Earnings over Four 
Millions,’’ and being the financial state- 
ment of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration for the eight and a half months 
of its existence, would not seem to bear 
out the contention of my colleagues on 
this Board. 

Permit me also to briefly refer to the 
fact that when the British Empire Cor- 
poration was organized some eight and 
a half months ago, it was heralded 
throughout the land as an industrial 
organization that would result in great 
economy and in the most efficient pro- 
duction. Today we are told that this 
organization which was inaugurated to 
promote industrial efficiency is unable 
to pay living wages to its employees. In 
respect to the British Empire Corpora- 
tion it would seem that the people of 
Nova Scotia, particularly the miners, 
may well exclaim ‘‘Efficiency, what 
crimes have been committed in thy 
name.”’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Se¢d.) I. D. Macpoueatu, 
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engravers, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INCANADA DURING MAY, 1922 


EN strikes, involving 645 workpeo- 
ple were reported as having com- 


menced during May. There were in ex-. 


istence at some time or other during the 
month 30 strikes, involving 13,186 work- 
people and an estimated time loss of 
278,160 working days, as compared with 
24 strikes, involving 17,478 workpeople 
and 381,135 working days in April 1922; 
and 56 strikes, 9,323 workpeople and 
175,889 working days in May, 1921. The 
time loss occasioned by the 10 new strikes 
which began in May was 8,533 working 
days, while a loss of 269,627 working 
days is charged to the 20 strikes which 
commenced prior to May. Four of the 
strikes commencing prior to May and 
seven of the strikes commencing during 
May terminated during the month leav- 
ing the following 19 strikes, affecting 
9.807 workpeople on record on May 31; 
coal miners, District 18, Alberta and 
British Columbia; bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, Calgary; painters, To- 
ronto; plumbers, St. Catharines; em- 
ployees of steel and coal compa- 
nies, Sydney, N.S.; gauge men, Syd- 
ney, N.S.; moulders, Guelph; photo 
Montreal; photo engravers, 
Ottawa; compositors, Hamilton; compo- 
sitors, Montreal; compositors, Toronto; 
compositors, Vancouver; compositors, 
Winnipeg; compositors and pressmen, 
Halifax; compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
tawa; clothing workers, Montreal; and 
theatre employees at Calgary. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 
summary is given of the more important 
strikes. 


Mines, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, ETc.—The strike of about 
7,538 coal miners throughout District 18 
which was carried over from the pre- 
vious month’s record remained unter- 


minated at the end of May. The Conci- 
liation Board appointed under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act with 
Mr. W. EH. Knowles, K.C., Chairman, 
still continued to hold sittings through- 
out the District. The time loss during the 
month amounted to 195,988 working 
days. 


BUILDING AND ConstRuUCcTION.—Dur- 
ing May there were 11 strikes in exis- 
tence in this group, involving about 727 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 12,556 working days. Seven new dis- 
putes were reported during the month, 
the cause of the dispute in each case, 
with one exception, being a proposed re- 
duction in wages. In the case of the 
bricklayers at Prince Albert increased 
wages were demanded. At the close of 
the month three strikes were still in ex- 
istence, namely, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers at Calgary; painters at To- 
ronto and plumbers at St. Catharines. 


Metaus, MAcHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—One new strike was reported 
during the month, that of about 12 
moulders at Guelph, who objected to a 
proposed reduction in their wages and 
an increase of one hour being made in 
their working day. This strike remained 
in effect at the end of the month. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. — Ten 
strikes, involving 1,867 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 48,542 work- 
ing days represented the standing in 
this group for the month. The strikes 
for the 44-hour week still remained un- 
terminated in Halifax, Hamilton, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. 


TrxTILES.—With respect to the strike 
of weavers at St. John, N.B., which was 
carried over from the previous month’s 
record it was reported, early in May, 
that conditions were no longer affected, 
the strikers being replaced by other 
workers. 
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FOS rates 
Mines, Quarpizs, CLiay Pro-| Strikes commencing prior to May, 1922. 
DUCTS, ETC.— 
Coal miners, District 18, Alta., and|Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 7,538 | 195,988 
B.C. t ; Unterminated. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, |Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 9 234 
Calgary, Alta. Unterminated. 
: . Catharines, Ont........ Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 30 180: 
ERIBtCrs,. St/Ontiae! Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 8. 
Painters and decorators, Quebec, |Commenced April 24. Against a reduction in wages. 170 4,420: 
Que. Information received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer afiected. 
Plumbers, St.Catharines, Ont........ Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 40 1,040 
, Unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, Ont. |Commenced January 2. Against a reduction in WAZESE seh cert kielle scam be: 
The men accepted the employers’ terms; work re- 
Sumed about the end of April. 
METALS, MACHINERY AND CON- 
VEYANCES— 
Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 
a- ’ 
inten eedce ey oo a and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 150 38,900" 
.... {Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees o 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.8............ steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 16 416. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que.... |COmmenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 30 780. 
terminated. 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont...... Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 9 234 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Hamilton, Ont........ Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation of agree- 51 1,826 
z ment by employers. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal, Que......... Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 16 416- 
form work that came from shop where strike exist- : 
ed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal, Que......... Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 370 9,620 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Toronto, Ont.......... Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 862 | 22,412 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Vancouver, B.C........ Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 39 1,014 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man........ Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 224 5,824. 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
minated. 3 
Compositors and pressmen, Halifax, |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Unter- 51 1,326. 
N.S. : minated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Ottawa, |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 215 5,590: 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. ; 
CLOTHING— . 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que.... |Commenced February 17. In protest against a change 60 1,560: 
in working conditions. Unterminated. 
TEXTILES— 
Weavers, St: John, N-B.)..2.0.d0.... Commenced April 12. Against a reduction in wages. 
Strikers were replaced and work resumed May 8. 42 2A 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Longshoremen, Montreal, Que........ Commenced April 17. Against a reduction in wages. 2,619 13,095 


Settled by mediation of the Mayor of Montreal. 


Work resumed May 6. bs 
en See a ea ee ee eee 
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Strikes commencing during May, 1922. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Bricklayers, Prince Albert, Sask.....;|Commenced May 15. For increased wages. Settled 26 286 
by negotiations; work resumed May 29. 
Bricklayers, Saskatoon, Sask........ Commenced May 1. Against a reduction in wages. 35 735 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 24. 
Electricians and helpers, Montreal,|Commenced May 23. Against a reduction in wages. 82 246 
Que. Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 27. 
Millwrights and carpenters, .Winni-|Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. 175 2,975 
peg, Man. Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 22. 
Painters, Toronto, Ont. .253 05.005: Commenced May 15. Against a reduction in wages. 100 1,400 
Unterminated. 
Plumbers, Fredericton, N.B.......... Commenced May 1. Against a reduction in wages. 10 90 
Settled by negotiations; work. resumed May 11. 
Plumbers and steamfitters, Edmon-|Commenced May 1. Against a reduction in wages. 50 950 
ton, Alta. Settled by negotiations;w ork resumed May 23. 
MeTALs, MACHINERY AND CON- 
VEYANCES— 
Moulders, Guelph Ont. dcni. « states lela ste Commenced May 4. Against a reduction in wages 12 276 
and increased working hours. Unterminated. 
LEATHER— 
Shoeworkers, Montreal, Que.......... Commenced May 17. Against a reduction in wages. , 140 1,260 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 29. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Theatre employees, Galgary, Alta.. |Commenced May 8. Against employment of non-| — 15 Be 
unionists. Unterminated. 














LEATHER.—Shoeworkers at Montreal 
to the number of 140 went on strike 
May 17, against a reduction being made 
in their wages. Negotiations were car- 
ried on and a settlement arrived at 
whereby the men resumed work May 29. 


TRANSPORTATION.—One strike, involv- 
ing 2,619 employees and resulting in a 
time loss of 13,095 working days was car- 
ried over from the previous month’s re- 
eord. This was the strike of longshore- 
men at Montreal which commenced 


about April 17. Several conferences were 
held and finally a settlement was brought 
about by the mediation of the Mayor of 
Montreal, the men accepting the reduc- 
tion in wages proposed by the employers 
and resuming work on May 5. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—Fifteen theatre em- 
ployees at Calgary declared a strike on 
May 8, owing to.the employment of non- 
unionists in the theatre. This strike re- 
mained unterminated at the close of the 


-month., | ; 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THEUNITED KINGDOM DURING APRIL, 
1922 


THE following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during April, 1922, based 
upon returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the May issue of 
the British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 


ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in April, was 
38, as compared with 48 in the previous 
month, and 44 in April, 1921. In these 
new disputes about 11,000 workpeople 
were directly involved and 1,000 in- 
directly involved (i.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
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disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). 


The stoppages which began, in. March 
in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades continued throughout April, and 
are estimated to have involved about 
240,000 workpeople. In addition, about 
15,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in 56 smaller dis- 
putes which began before April and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of that month. The total number of new 
and old disputes in progress in April 
was thus 96, involving about 267,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing April of nearly 5,800,000 working 
days. 


Causes.—Of the 388 disputes begin- 
ning in April, 16, directly involving 
about 2,800 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 8 di- 
rectly involving about 3,700 workpeople, 
on other wages questions; 4, directly in- 
‘volving 1,400 workpeople on questions 
respecting working hours; 4, directly 
- involving 2,500 workpeople, on details 
of working arrangements; and 6, di- 
rectly involving 800 workpeople, on 
other questions. 


REsULTS.—During April settlements 
were effected in the case of 11 new dis- 
putes, directly involving about 4,600 
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' workpeople, and 23 old disputes, direct- 


ly involving about 9,900 workpeople. Of 
these disputes 2, directly involving 200 
workpeople, were settled in favour of 
the workpeople; 14, directly involving 
5,600 workpeople, in favour of the em- 
ployers; and 18, directly involving 
8,700 workpeople, were compromised. In 
the case of 5 disputes, directly involv- 
ing about 1,600 workpeople, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades :— 














3 o ewe 
No. of di-| 33 | a2o 
putes in Oo q 
; oa = mn 
progress inj §&Fa CBR 
April. fot | 3 i) 
2 BSS | Bae 
Groups of Trades |S eg tai le iD 
SLT Nie ons od 
Q — i=) ~~ q 
c z on og CO 
(oll Loe BO epee, te 
on Ore! pes) bral al © 4 R= 
BeHe) S] BO™ | HSE 
salskio| Bag | soBe 
atiet a | a= < 
ee eee eee ee LEAL ee Se 
Bouldin ote weak neere ess Cilipees gilli WE 500 7,000: 
Mining and quarrying] 14 | 9 | 23 17,000 154,000: 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding...| 19 | 15 | 34 244,000 | 5,573,000 
Textile and clothing..| 4] 31! 7 1,000 13,000: 
EVANS DOLD Ica cc mnioe 3 3 6.|- 1,000 9,000 
Other trades........:. 2 9 2,500 18,000 
Employees of public ; 
authorities ........ Soles: 1,000 17,000 
Total, April, 1922....) 58 | 38 | 96 267,000 | 5,791,000 
Total, Mar., 1922....| 53 | 48 |101 277,000 | 3,517,000 
Total, April, 1921....| 54 | 44 | 98 |*1,191,000 *23,802,000 

















_ *A general dispute in the coal mining industry was 
In progress in April, 1921. 





THE COAL STRIKE INTHE UNITED STATES 


THE general strike of coal miners in 

the United States which began on 
April 1 continued throughout May with 
no signs of an early settlement. The cir- 
cumstances that led up to this dispute 
and the chief events in connection with 
it that took place during April have 
been set forth in the April and 
May issues of the Lasour GaAzerrts. 


Negotiations between representatives 
of the anthracite miners and operators 
continued during May. In reply to cer- 
tain demands submitted by the miners, 
the operators submitted an agreement 


providing for a decrease amounting to 
18 per cent in contract rates below the 
rates established by the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission in August, 
1920; a reduction in day rates of $1.20 
per day or per shift; and the reduction 
of day rates of boys by 72 cents per day. 
It was further provided that the agree- 
ment should last for five years subject 
to annual wage adjustments through a 
joint committee meeting on February 1, 
which should arrange rates to be ef- 
fective on April 1. Should no agreement 
be reached by March 1 in any year, the 
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determination of proper wage rates 
should be referred to a commission of 
five persons to be selected by the presid- 
ing judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Judicial 
District. This proposed agreement was 
rejected by the miners’ representatives 
no the ground that the wage reductions 
were too extreme, amounting to an aver- 
age of 21 per cent, while if such reduc- 
tions were put into force they would re- 
duce the price to the consumer only by 
about 5 per cent. The conference then 
adjourned until June 2 in order to give 
the operators time to consider the 
miners’ reply. No progress toward a 
settlement was made in the bituminous 
fields. ° | 


‘The United Mine Workers claimed 
that there were few defections from their 
ranks and that about 100,000 non-union 
miners had joined in the strike. On the 
other hand’ the output of bituminous 
coal steadily increased, amounting in the 
eighth week of the strike to 4,866,000 
tons, according to the Geological Survey, 
as “compared with 4,484,000 tons in the 
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preceding week. The output of anthra- 
cite coal, however, was negligible. The 


production of ‘coke also increased slow- 
ly amounting to 100,000 tons during the 


week ended May 20° as compared with 
96,000 tons in the previous week. Not- 
withstanding the strike the spot prices 
of bituminous coal declined sharply in 
the last week of May in all the principal 
markets of the United States and for all 
varieties, with very few exceptions. 


With a view to stabilizing the prices 
of soft coal, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Seecre- 
tary of Commerce, invited a number of 
bituminous coal operators to Washing- 
ton, and on May 31 discussed the matter 
with them. After the conference the Se- 
eretary announced that $3.50 per ton 
was considered a fair maximum spot 
price for. mine run coal from southern 
West Virginia, Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. From $2.20 to 
$2.60 were considered fair prices for 
Alabama coal. It was arranged that a 
further meeting would take place early 
in June to consider- prices in the other 
coal fields. 


- DISPUTES IN THE BRITISH ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
, INDUSTRIES 


Conclusions reached by the Court of Inquiry 


N the May issue of the Laspour Ga- 

ZETTE an account was given of a lock- 
out of the British engineering trades up 
to the time of the appointment by the 
government of a Court of Inquiry un- 
der the Industrial Courts Act. Sir Wil- 
liam Mackenzie, K.B.E., K.C., being 
chosen for the office. The Report of the 
Court which was issued on May 10, gives 
an account of the origin of the dispute 
and recommendations for a settlement. 
In the view of the Court there were two 
questions in dispute. The first, affecting 
all unions, was whether when any 
change in the workshop conditions is 
being introduced. it should be intro- 
duced and given effect to pending the 
procedure laid doWn for avoiding dis- 
putes being followed, or whether the 


matter should be held up pending such 
procedure being followed which may be 
a period extending up to six weeks. The 
second question, which affected the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union alone, 
was whether, when the occasion for 
working overtime on production work 
(as distinguished from repair work) 
arose, the employer alone should decide 
that it was ‘‘necessary’’ within the 
limit of 30 hours ‘in four weeks, or 
whether the employer and the union 
should agree that it is ‘‘necessary.’’ The 
conclusions of the Court as summarized ~ 
in the British Labour Gazette were as 
follows: 

(1) Overtime.—The general conditions with 


regard to overtime are settled by the Over- 
time Agreement of September, 1920, which 
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restriction the necessary 
overtime for breakdown repairs, replace- 
ments, alterations, trial trips, completion 
against delivery dates, ete.; and ‘‘necessary’’ 
overtime on production work up to 30 hours 
in any four weeks, the rate of payment for 
overtime being increased to time-and-a-half. 
The Court concludes that, up to the limit of 
30 hours in four weeks, there must be free- 
dom to the management to act in the exercise 
of their discretion. Beyond the limit, over- 
time would be open to the suggestion that it 
is unreasonable. 


allows without 


(2) Managerial Functions.—The employers 
are willing that the kind of question which 
has been under discussion during the present 
dispute should be settled by general national 
agreement, or determined in accordance with 
procedure set out by such agreements. This 
is a view to which the Unions do not take 


exception. 


Information as to a proposed change in the 
recognized working conditions should be given 
to the workpeople directly concerned, or to 
their representatives in the shop; and this in- 
formation should be available for a limited 
period before it is proposed that the change 
should be made, to allow time for discussion. 


. The opportunity for prior consultation be- 

tween the management and the men upon 
proposed changes in the zecognized working 
conditions should be adequate, and should not 
involve undue delay. If consultation during 
the limited period above mentioned does not 
result in an agreement, the management may 
put the change into operation while the fur- 
ther stages of the Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes are followed. Any subsequent agree- 
ment should have retrospective effect where 
appropriate. The opposition to change on 
the part of the skilled men is due largely to 
the uncertainty as to their position if dis- 
placed thereby. It is suggested that this 
might be met by readjustments and by pro- 
viding alternative avenues of employment for 
the skilled men set free by the change. En- 
gineering is an expanding industry, and an 
agreement on these lines ought not, in the 
opinion of the Court, to be difficult. 


Negotiations were resumed between 
the two parties to the dispute but no 
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settlement had been reached at the end 
of May. 


SHIPBUILDING 


A settlement of the dispute between 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
and the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades an account of 
which appeared in the May issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE on page 506, was 
reached early in May. The dispute arose 
from a proposal of the employers to re- 
duce the war bonus. This proposal was 
rejected by a ballot of the members of 
the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades and work was sus- 
pended on March 29. On April 11 the 
men’s Federation requested the Minis- 
ter of Labour to set up a Court of In- 
quiry. On the following day the Minis- 
ter saw representatives of the Em- 
ployers’ Federation, and a week later 
he again saw representatives of both 
sides. Negotiations between the two par- 
ties were resumed on April 25, and as a 
result the following proposals were sub- 
mitted to a ballot of the Unions with a 


recommendation for acceptance :— 
(1) The reduction of 10s. 6d. per week 
which came into operation on the 29th March 


is to remain in operation on and from that 
date; 
? 


(@) the further reduction of 6s. per week 
will take effect in two instalments, namely, 
3s. per week on and from the 17th May, and 
3s. per week on and from the 7th June. 

On May 5 it was announced that the 
ballot showed a majority of 5,034 
against acceptance, but as this did not 
represent the two-thirds majority ne- 
cessary for the continuance of the stop- 
page, work was resumed on May 8. 
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CONVENTION OF THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


MRE than 500 delegates represent- 

ing the six mechanical shop crafts, 
clerks and switchmen employees of the 
railways in the United States and Can- 
ada attended the sixth biennial conven- 
tion of the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labour held at Chicago, Ill., from 
April 10 to 24, under the presidency of 
Mr. B. M. Jewell. Addresses were deli- 
vered by Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labour ; 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chi- 
eago Federation of Labour; James 
O’Connell, president Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bour ; Benjamin C. Marsh, managing 
director, Farmers’ National Couneil, 
Arthur O. Wharton of the Railway 
Labour Board, and others. 


The secretary-treasurer’s report for 
the year ended March 31, 1922, showed 
receipts from donations and _assess- 
ments for the national agreement de- 
fense fund amounting to $386,674, and 
expenditures to $373,564, leaving a 
balance on hand. of $13,110; per capita 


tax paid into the general fund had to-. 


talled $96,623, and expenditures $95,092, 
leaving a balance in the fund of $1,531. 


The Railroad Re-organization Act of 
1920 which created the Railroad Labour 
Board was criticized by Mr. Gompers 
who claimed that if the railroad man- 
agers receive a rebuff from the Board 
they immediately go to a friendly court 
and procure an injunction. President 
Jewell condemned the Act stating that 
it had proved unsatisfactory after a fair 
test by the Department for two years. 
Mr. Wharton told of the work of the 
Railroad Labour Board and urged that 
the shop crafts continue to agitate for 
the creation of bipartisan boards of ad- 
justment as provided for. in the Act. 


Government ownership and democra- 
tie operation of the railroads with ade- 
quate safeguards against wasteful prac- 
tices by the operators and against the 
exploiting of the roads by private steel, 
coal and equipment companies were ad- 


vocated. A resolution was adopted ex- 


pressing determination to support the 
mechanical and shop craft employees on 
the Pennsylvania Railway system in an 
effort to force that carrier to comply 
with the terms of the Railroad Re-or- 
ganization Act of 1920 and decisions of 
the Railroad Labour Board. It was de- 
cided that two simultaneous strike votes 
should be taken among the mechanical 
shop craft empleyees on all railroads in 
the United States within sixty days fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, unless in the meantime these em- 
ployees were restored to their former 
status, wages and working conditions. 
The strike votes would relate to the mat- 
ters of (1) the farming out of shops and 
employees to dummy concerns to evade 
paying the scale of wages fixed by the 
Railroad Labour Board and _ re-estab- 
lishment of piece work through coercive 
measures of the managers, and (2) to 
final acceptance or rejection of the 
Board’s decision eliminating overtime 
pay for Sunday and holiday work, a 
practice that has hitherto prevailed on 
some railway systems for 40 years. Plans 
were made to create a proper defense 
fund and in the event of a strike being 
decided on to arrange for commissaries 
to feed the strikers and their families 
for as long as necessary. A resolution 
was adopted approving the plan for co- 
operation entered between the sixteen 
standard railway labour organizations 


.and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 


ica and in addition every support possi- 
ble was pledged to the miners now on 
strike. The convention endorsed the 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action organized recently in Chicago 
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and now earrying on a campaign 
through national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and arranged that each member 
of an affiliated body should receive a 
statement setting forth the objects of 
the association and be urged to work for 
election of senators and congressmen 
‘‘wwho will represent the people and not 
the corporate interests.’’ A resolution 
was adopted instructing the officers of 
the Department to extend invitations 
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to the transportation brotherhoods and 
all other strictly railroad organizations 
to become affiliated with the Depart- 
ment. The Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen and Oilers was elected to affi- 
liation. 


The following officers were re-elected : 
president, Bert. M. Jewell; vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. MeGrath; and secretary- 
treasurer, John Scott. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


T WO hundred and fifty-six delegates 
from the United States and Canada, 
representing a membership of over 
165,000 attended the fifth biennial con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America at Chicago, Ill, on 
May 8 to 18. President Hillman, who 
occupied the chair, spoke of the in- 
ereased strength and success of the 
Amalgamated and attributed it to its 
industrial form of organization. He 
urged the consideration of the question 
of seasonal labour and unemployment, 
declaring that ‘‘the men and women who 
are needed in industry must not be dis- 
carded as human wreckage, just be- 
cause there is an inefficient way of run- 
ning industry.’’ The secretary-treasurer 
reported that during the two years the 
Amalgamated had given $250,000 to as- 
sist outside organizations. It had raised 
$2,000,000 toward a Lockout Resistance 
Fund in the anti-union drive against all 
American labour; there had been 49 
lawsuits against the Amalgamated, in- 
cluding two aiming at its dissolution; 
24 injunctions had been issued against 
the union, and a final settlement of a 
serious dispute had been effected after 
six months’ strife on terms which the 
union had offered at the beginning. He 


spoke of the formation of the Needle . 


Trades Workers’ Alliance and its fail- 
ure to function, and reiterated the Amal- 
gamated’s position in favour of com- 
plete amalgamation of thé needle trade 
workers into one solid union. It was 


also shown that $170,000 had been 
raised by the union to relieve the famine 
in Russia, and a message was read which 
stated that the union’s efforts had re- 
sulted in the saving of very many lives. ~ 


About 129 resolutions were presented 
many of which had to do with plans for 
organization work. One adopted favour- 
ed the organization of shipping clerks 
in the markets where they are unor- 
ganized; and declared that in markets 
where a local organization of shipping 
clerks exists, agreements should not be 
entered into with employers without in- 
cluding the recognition of the shipping 
clerks as bona fide members of the or- 
ganization entitled to its protection and 
the full co-operation of the other 
branches of the industry. Another reso- 
lution favoured complete consolidation 
of all unions in the needle “trades into 
one organization with one general exe- 
cutive board, one treasury, and with 
separate departments for the branches 
of the industry in which separate unions 
now function, and instructed the general 
executive board to take definite steps 
toward the gradual amalgamation of all 
the needle trades in the United States 
and Canada. A resolution with regard 
to organization work in Montreal, in- 
cluding a general strike if necessary to 
achieve this aim, was referred to the 
General Executive Board. Resolutions 
favouring affiliation with the Moscow 
International of Trade and Industrial 
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Unions were not concurred in, but the 
approaches of the Moscow International 
to the Amsterdam Federation of Trade 
Unions for international unity were 
described as showing a ‘‘well defined 
movement to defend the sacred cause of 
labour,’’ and a resolution was passed 
expressing approval of the efforts of a 
united front of all the labour organiz- 
ations in the world, and offering the 
Amalgamated’s co-operation in ‘‘the 
fight against organized capital.’’ 


The convention decided to launch a 
$1,000,000 co-operative enterprise to 
take over a number of Russian clothing 
and textile factories and operate them 
under joint American and Russian 
workers’ administration on a concession 
from the Soviet government. The con- 
cession grants the right to operate cloth- 
ing and textile factories in Russia. The 
new organization is to be called the 
American-Russian Trade Industrial 
Workers’ Association. The capitalization 
is to be not less than $1,000,000, open 


to anyone in $10 shares, but to be vested 


in American labour. The convention ap- 
propriated $10,000 for initial expenses 
and another $50,000 was authorized for 
stock purchase for the union. It is ex- 


pected that the enterprise will pay 7° 


per cent dividends on the common stock. 
And should the earnings exceed 10 per 
cent, such excess shall be applied to the 
extension of whatever industrial enter- 
prise may be decided upon. 


A resolution was adopted extending 
congratulations to the Chicago mem- 
bership upon the organization of a bank 
to be owned by Amalgamated members, 
and instructing the executive to pro- 
mote the organization of similar bank- 
ing and co-operative enterprises by other 
leeal bodies of the union. The following 
resolutions were also adopted: Instruct- 
ing the general officers to take the steps 
necessary for the establishment of an 
unemployment fund; pledging moral 
and material support to the striking 
mine workers; demanding the release of 
all political prisoners; approving for 
women the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, and urging that equal op- 
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portunities be given women in the in- 
dustry, except in so far as this will in- 
terfere with health and the future wel- 
fare of the sex; expressing sympathy 
for the cigarmakers imprisoned in Chi- 
cago charged with having violated a 
strike injunction three years ago; em- 
phasizing the importance of training 
workers to become efficient shop chair- 
men, for the training of business offi- 
clals at shop meetings, in study classes, 
and in the publications of the organiz- 
ation, in building up the class conscious- 
ness, solidarity and effectiveness of the 
union; recommending the week-work 
system with standards of production 
and empowering the executive to put the 
system into operation as soon as possi- 
ble; instructing the General Executive 
Board to make a careful investigation 
of the question of political action, and 
after due deliberation make recom- 
mendations for political action; in- 
structing the General Executive Board 
to investigate regarding the establish- 
ment of children’s day nurseries if ad- 
visable; authorizing the General Exe- 
cutive Board to take steps to build a 
home for the General Office, and to pro- 
ceed immediately with plans for a tu- 
berculosis sanitorium for Amalgamated 
members and to present a plan for the 
financing of such an institution by a 
special per capita tax; and authorizing 
local organizations to establish boards 
of sanitary control where possible. A 
resolution calling for the election of of- 
ficers of all local unions annually in- 
stead of semi-annually was adopted. 


New York city was chosen as the 
place of meeting for the next conven- 
tion. Mr. Sidney Hillman and Mr. Jo- 
seph Schlissberg were re-elected as pre- 
sident and secretary respectively for the 
coming two years, and thirty-six mem- 
bers were nominated for the General 
Executive Board. 


Following the convention a meeting 
of the General Executive Board was 
held and preparations were made for 
the first steps in organizing the $1,000,- 
000 corporation to take over the textile 
and clothing concession in Soviet Russia. 
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CONVENTION OF THE ONTARIO LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ee 


ee twentieth annual convention of 
the Ontario Labour Educational As- 
sociation was held at Guelph, Ont., on 
May 24. There were 88 delegates present. 
The president, Mr. James Marsh, To- 
ronto, who is also international re- 
presentative of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, occu- 
pied the chair. 


The financial report showed a balance 
in the treasury of $1,233 and expendi- 
tures during the year of about $2,000. 


There was criticism of the provincial 
government’s policy respecting the 
construction of highways, particularly 
with reference to wages, and a resolution 
was passed urging that the same rate of 
wages be paid to these highway workers 
as prevailed in the regions where the 
work is being done. Another resolution 
was adopted which placed the conven- 
tion on record as standing for entire 
freedom of speech as long as the speaker 
kept within the law. A resolution was 
presented which dealt with the manner 
of administration of the housing commis- 
sion in various cities; the city of Hamil- 
ton, it was stated, being the only city 
where the administration had proven sa- 
tisfactory. A resolution was passed con- 
demning the stand taken by certain 
members of the Ontario legislature, in- 


cluding two labour members, in support 
of two bills, one respecting the London 
street railway and the other respecting 
the London gas supply. The first of these 
bills gives authority to the Street Rail- 
way Company to raise the fares during 
the three remaining years of its existing 
franchise; the other sanctions an in- 
crease in the rate charged by the City 
Gas Company for artificial gas.” The 
question of the establishment of a pro- 
vineial labour paper was referred to the 
incoming executive, with power to take 
action on the proposition. A resolution 
which dealt with the question of holding 
the annual convention on some other 
day than a public holiday, such as May 
24, was left to be dealt with at the next 
convention which will be held in Hamil- 
ton. 


The following officers were re-elected: 
president, James Marsh, Toronto; vice- 
president, Dr. J. H. Hett, Kitchener; 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph T. Marks, 
Toronto. 


The United Women’s Educational 
Federation of Ontario was also in ses- 
sion with about a dozen delegates in at- 
tendance. The business conducted was of 
a routine character. Mrs. W. F. Singer, 
Toronto, is president; and Mrs. H. G. 
ester, Hamilton, is secretary-treasurer. 


TWELFTH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


THE Twelfth Session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International La- 
bour Office (League of Nations) was 
held at Rome on April 4 to 7, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Fontaine 
(France). There were present govern- 
ment representatives from eleven coun- 
tries, employers’ representatives from 
six countries, and- workers’ representa- 
tives from six countries. Col. David 


Carnegie of London, England, repres- 
ented the Government of Canada as a 
substitute for the Minister of Labour, 


The chairman read an invitation from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture of Rome, asking the Governing 
Body to attend a meeting to discuss the 
constitution of a Commission on Agri- 
culture. After a long discussion three 
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members of the Governing Body were 
appointed to co-operate with three dele- 
gates that had been nominated by the 
Institute, to examine the methods which 
might be adopted for the nomination of 
the other members of the proposed 
Agricultural Commission and to define 
exactly its sphere of action. Definite 
proposals will be submitted to the Gov- 
erning Body at its next session. 


A discussion took place on the Wash- 
ington Convention respecting Hours of 
Labour. Delegates from various coun- 
tries showed that while the principle of 
the eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
had been applied to industries in many 
countries, difficulties had arisen in dif- 
ferent countries in ratifying this Con- 
vention. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


The Governing Body, considering that it 
would still be premature at the present time 
to decide, in respect of the proposal of the 
British Government, to place on the Agenda 
of the Conference the question of a revision, 
even partial and in relation only to the 
method of its detailed application, of the 
Hours Convention, requests the Director of 
the International Labour Office to continue 
to obtain as complete and accurate inform- 
ation as possible in order to be able to fol- 
low the destinies of the Convention, and to 
present, as was done last year, an objective 
report on the subject of the Conference. 


At the Eleventh Session of the Gov- 
erning Body the Director had been re- 
quested to inform the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations that the 
International Labour Office was ready 
to furnish the Genoa conference which 
was to meet in May with any informa- 
tion or advice in its possession concern- 
ing labour and industrial questions, and 
that the Governing Body had decided 
that two representatives of each of its 
three groups together with the Director, 
should hold themselves at the complete 
disposal of the Conference. In accept- 
ance of this offer the Italian minister of 
foreign affairs on behalf of his govern- 
ment requested the Internazional La- 
bour Office to send technical experts 
to the Genoa conference with a view to 
giving the conference the benefit of the 
documentary and other information in 
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their possession should they be ealled 
upon to do so. In dealing with this mat- 
ter the Governing Body at its Twelfth 
Session decided to place the delegation 
under the direction of the Chairman of 
the Governing Body, and outlined the 
procedure to be followed by the dele- 
gates in the following resolution: 


The Governing Body instructs its repres- 
entatives to the Genoa Conference only to 
reply to the questions put before them and 
to furnish information in the name of the In- 
ternational Labour Office when the Chair- 
man has ascertained that the members of the 
delegation are unanimous with regard to 
these replies, or with regard to the eviden- 
tial value of the information. Otherwise the 
Chairman may inform the conference of the 
opinion given by each delegate of the office 
in hig individual capacity. 


The Governing Body took under con- 
sideration the report of the Standing 
Orders Committee which had been in- 
structed to submit definite proposals 
concerning the revision of the provi- 
sions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles relating to the composition of the 
Governing Body and the periodicity of 
the sessions of the conference. After 
examining the report, the Governing 
Body adopted the following draft Arti- 
ele to replace Article 393 of the Treaty 
of Versailles: 


The International Labour Office shall be 
under the control of a Governing Body con- 
sisting of thirty-two persons: Sixteen repres- 
enting the Governments, eight representing 
the employers, and eight representing the 
workers. 


Of the sixteen members representing the 
Governments, one each shall be nominated 
respectively by France, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, Italy, Japan and the United States of 
America. 


The ten other members representing the 
Governments shall be elected by all the Gov- 
ernment delegates at the conference. Four 
members of the ten shall belong to non- 
European states. 


The members representing the employers 
and the members representing the workers 
shall be elected respectively by the em- 
ployers’ delegates, and the workers’ dele- 
gates at the Conference. “Two employers’ 
members and two workers’ members shall 
belong to non-European States. 


The period of office of the members of the 
Goverming, Body shall D6i 6.5% Ama rales years. 
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(The number of years will ‘be fixed later, 
taking into account the decision of the Con- 
ference on the periodicity of the Sessions of 
the. Conference.) . 


The method of filling vacancies and other 
similar questions, such as that of substitutes, 
may be determined by the Governing Body, 
subject to the approval of the Conference. 


The Governing Body shall from time to 
time elect one of its members to act as its 
‘Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure 
and shall fix its own times of meeting. A spe- 
cial meeting shall be held if a written Tre- 
quest to that effect is made by at least 
twelve members of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body may, when it consi- 
ders that a question on its agenda is of par- 
ticular interest to a state which is not re- 
presented on the Governing Body, invite the 
Government of this state to appoint a dele- 
gate to take part in the discussions on this 
question, but without power to vote. 

‘This draft will be submitted to the 
International Labour Conference of 


1922. 


As regards the periodicity of the Ses- 
sions of the Conference the Governing 
Body decided to submit to the Govern- 
meuts the two solutions suggested by the 
Standing Orders Committee: 


(a) Revision of Article 389: ‘‘The meet- 
ings of the General Conference of representa- 
tives of the Members shall be held from time 
to time as occasion may require and at least 
once every two years’’. 


(b) Maintenance of the present text of 
Article 389, it being understood than an Ad- 
visory Conference and an Executive Con- 
ference be held alternately. 

A discussion took place with regard to 
the creation of a permanent Commis- 
sion to assist the International Labour 
Office in connection with emigration 
questions. No action, however, was taken, 
as the Governing Body was of the opi- 
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nion that it was not ‘necessary to pro- 
eeed at once with the constitution of 
this Commission. 

With regard to proposals adopted at 
a meeting of experts which was held at 
Geneva on March 2, 3 and 4 to consider 


questions of disabled men, the follow- 


ing resolution was adopted: 


The Governing Body, whilst recognizing 
the importance for disabled men of the ma- 
jority of the questions considered by the ex- 
perts, is of opinion that the credits at its 
disposal do not at present make it possible 
to sanction the necessary expenditure in or- 
der to carry out their proposals, and in- 
structs the Director to continue investiga- 
tions and to collect information concerning 
the points laid down in the programme pre- 
viously approved by the Governing Body. 


The British labour delegate urged the 
Boverning Body to authorize the Direc- 
tor to attempt to secure international 
agreements concerning prosthesis and 
medical treatment for disabled men re- 


siding outside their own countries, as 


suggested by the experts. It was decided 
that this question should be examined 
at the next session. a 


The Finance Committee reported a 
balance on hand of 1,117,016 frances, al- 
though certain states members were re- 
ported to be in arrears in their pay- 
ments of contributions. The budget of 


the International Labour Office for 
1923 was fixed at 8,532,712 Swiss 
franes. 


The date of the next meeting of the 
Governing Body was fixed for Tuesday, 
July 25, at Geneva. Later sittings will 
take place at Interlaken. 


ee ag ee 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA IN 1921. 


a6 “* HE eleventh annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the 
year 1921, which has just been issued by 
the Department of Labour, shows that 
trade union membership suffered heavy 
losses during the year throughout the 
Dominion. Several reasons are suggested 
for this decline. Many new members, it 
is claimed, joined the unions during the 
war for the purpose of sharing the bene- 
fits resulting from collective bargaining, 
but dropped out later rather than pay 
the membership dues. Prevailing unem- 
ployment also hindered many former 
unionists from continuing in active mem- 
bership. During the four years 1916 to 
1919 inclusive, union organization ad- 
vanced steadily, the peak being reached 
in the latter year with 378,047 members. 
In 1920 the membership fell to 373,842, 
but local units still continued to multi- 
ply, the number of unions being 2,918, 
a gain of 71 over 1919. The total mem- 
bership of all classes of trade unions in 
Canada at the close of 1921 stood at 
_ 318,320, comprised in 2,668 local bran- 
ches, and indicates losses during the 
year of 60,522 in members and of 250 in 
branches. The membership of all classes 
of organized labour in Canada, as re- 
_ ported to the Department for the past 
eleven years, has been as follows: 


1911. .133,132 1915..143,343 1919. .378,047 
1912..160,120 1916..160,407 1920. .373,842 
1913..175,799 1917..204,630 1921. .313,320 
1914. .166,163 - 1918. .248,887 


The heaviest losses during the year 
were borne by the international or con- 
tinental organizations, which showed a 
decline of 44,351 in members and 282 in 
branches. The non-international bodies 
gained five branches but lost 926 mem- 
bers, while the independent units lost 
— 15,545 members. In the last-named class, 

the Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union 
alone reported a decline of 13,000 in 
their membership. The number of 
branches, with membership in each 


eroup of organizations, in 1921, was as 
follows :— 





Branches Members 

Inbernationah ve st wieses ate 2,223 222,896 
Non-international ...... 264 24,480 
Independent Units ..'0. 27 15,644 
National and Catholic.... 120 45,000 
One Big) Unions ib. i4 or 34 Bele 
MOtRIAT ahs Kae oe ess 2,668 313, 320 





A chapter in the report is devoted to 
a class of organized wage earners who 
do not belong to the organized labour 
movement and include mainly associa- 
tions of school teachers and government 
employees. In all there are 41 such bo- 
dies having a combined reported mem- 
bership of 48,298. 


The report presents a chart showing 
in graphic form the relative proportions 
of the various trade groups represented 
in the foregoing figures. These propor. 


tions are as follows: 
Railroad employees’ unions... 26.22 per cent 
Boaldan eg) bradetor £3 nacre sizehaids Oe Sie ik, ake 
Other ,transportation,.unions.. 8.75 ‘* °§ 
Public employees, personal ser- 

vice and amusement trades 7.94 ‘* ‘* 
Metal trades) (sila iiweres sts dec hoes irons 
Mining and quarrying........ Gis tees has 
Clothing, boots, andi shoest...... D.9S."a"* 
Pripgite trades a cs2 <t sed = Sr Oates te 
All other trades and aueare 

a bOur we . Loose Pie aa Se a 


The unclassified membership, which is 
24.45 per cent of the total, is unduly 
high owing to the incompleteness of the 
reports as to membership received from 
individual National and Catholic Unions 
and from the units of the One Big 
Union. 

Benefits Paid by Central Labour Or- 
ganizations.—Of the 98 international or- 
ganizations operating in Canada, 75 
made payments for benefits, the aggre- 
gate disbursements being $24,089,836, an 
increase of $4,626,226, over the amount 
expended in 1920. The payments for 
each class of. benefit were as follows :— 
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death benefits, $9,674,060; unemployed 
and travelling benefits, $428,031; strike 
benefits, $10,161,987; sick and accident 
benefits, $3,081,039; old age pensions 
and other benefits, $749,719. 


Four of the central non-international 
organizations made payments on ac- 
count of benefits, the total being report- 
ed at $20,775, of which $16,440 was for 
death benefits. This is the highest expen- 
diture ever made by the head offices of 
these bodies for benefit purposes. 


_ Benefits Paid by Local Branches.—In 
addition to the expenditure of the cen- 
tral bodies a statement is also published 
in the report showing the amount paid 
in benefits for the year 1921 by local 
branch unions in Canada to their own 
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members. The amount disbursed aggre- 
gated $1,503,555, an increase of $1,179,- 
400 over the previous year. The expen- 
diture for each class of benefit was as 
follows :—death benefits, $197,306; un- 
employed benefits, $55,557; strike bene- 
fits $1,046,187; sick benefits, $129,211; 
other benefits, $75,344. 


The report contains much general in- 
formation as to the activities of organ- 
ized labour in Canada as well as refer- 
ences to important labour events in 
other countries and forms a complete 
directory of trade unions, containing 
particulars of every known local trade 
union in Canada, lists of central organ- 
izations and delegate bodies, and the 
names and addresses of the chief execu- 
tive officers for the year 1922. 


NEW REGULATIONS RESPECTING IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


NEW regulations governing the ad- 

mission of immigrants into Canada 
were issued in May by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization. In- 
stead of the money qualification which 
was established by an Order-in-Council 
issued in December, 1919 (Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, Feb., 1920, page 106), an occu- 
pational test will henceforth be applied 
to candidates for admission. Preference 
is given to immigrants from Great Bri- 
tain and any self-governing British 
Dominion, and to agricultural and do- 
mestic workers. The new regulations 
prohibit the landing in Canada of any 
immigrant except: 


1. A bona fide agriculturalist entering 
Canada to farm and with sufficient 
means to begin farming in Canada. 


2. A bona fide farm labourer entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and 
with reasonable assurance of employ- 
ment. 


3. A female domestic servant enter- 
ing Canada to follow that occupation 
and with reasonable assurance of em- 
ployment. 


Immigration officers have authority 
to, admit: | 


(a) The wife and family of any per- 
son legally admitted to and resident in 
Canada who is in a position to receive 
and care for his dependents. 


(b) The national of any country in 
regard to which there is in operation a 
special treaty or agreement or conven- 
tion regulating immigration. 


(c) Any British subject entering 
Canada directly or indirectly from Great 
Britain or Ireland, the United States of 
America or any self-governing British 
Dominion or Newfoundland, who shall 
satisfy the immigration officer in charge 
at the port of entry that he has suffi- 
cient means to maintain himself until 
employment is secured. 


(d) Any American citizen entering 
Canada from the United States, pro- 
vided it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Minister of Immigration and Colo- 
nization that his labour and service is 
required in Canada. 
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Immigrants (excepting those from 
Great Britain or any self-governing 


Dominion, or from the United States) 
are required to show a passport issued 
by the government of their own coun- 
try. The passports of immigrants from 
Europe must be examined and ap- 
proved by a Canadian government immi- 
gration officer stationed in Europe. All 
others requiring passports must have 
their passports countersigned by a Lrit- 
ish consular officer. A fee of $5 is 
chargeable for Canadian examination 
and visé of passport. 


Asiatic immigrants, except those com- 
ing from a country with which there is 
a special treaty agreement, are required 
to have $250 in their possession on land- 
ing. 

Agricultural Immigrants from Holland and 
Norway 


The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Labour and Industries for Saekatche- 


' wan, recently announced that in order 
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to relieve the shortage of farm labour 
in that provinee, the provincial govern- 
ment had made arrangements to bring 
to the prairies contingents of farm la- 
bourers from Holland. The immigrants 
will come direct from the dairy farms 
and small holdings of the Netherlands, 
and, with a little training, it is expected 
that they will become excellent agri- 
eulturalists. ‘“‘It is absolutely necess- 
ary,’’ the minister states, ‘‘that any 
farmer desiring the services of any of 
these immigrants should be in a position 
to guarantee at least a year’s engage- 
ment as the men will not be brought to 
Canada under any other condition.’’ A 
considerable number of agricultural 
workers from Holland and also from 
Norway are already reported as arriv- 
ing in Canada. The Dominion Govern- 
ment recently opened a central Cana- 
dian immigration office at Antwerp in 
Belgium, and this office is assisting in 
securing immigrants of the class desired. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the Building and Construction Industry, 
1920; (b) Woollen Textile Industry, 1920; (c) Cocoa and Chocolate Industry, 1920. 


"THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


has recently issued advance reports 
for the calendar year, 1920, on the 
building and general construction in- 
dustry, the woollen textile industry, and 


the cocoa and chocolate industry. Pre- 
vious reports in this series relating to 
other industries have been outlined in 
various issues of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


* The Building and General Construction Industry 


erhe report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on building and general 
construction in 1920 is based on returns 
received from 1,548 individual con- 


were distributed among the various pro- 
vinces as shown in the following table, 
which contains some of the principal 
statistics of the building and construc- 


























tractors, firms or corporations. These tion industry by provinces: 
Provinces Firms Capital Em. Salaries Cost of Value of 
reporting invested ployees and wages materials work done 

No. $ $ 3 $ $ 

Prince Edward Island............ 4 59,311 61 72,944 45,600 131,215 
Miva Seotia |.93.... ees. eek ae 180 4,372,486 2,536 3,164,280 2,250,219 8,913,416 
ING WEBIUNSWICKOE) . 22... Mecetossee 36 1,974,003 630 865,484 632,473 3,132,589 
Gunbec) 6.5. de eerie aa gel 260 10,850,613 10,423 11,110,822 9,604,992 28,041,091 
SAC HIIG fs yess A ncands Madri nado ee 644 20,405,762 15,067 20,679,309 18,993,214 58,875,753 
PUGNICOD A! ccs ce ieee koe bon eaens 128 3,691,151 1,879 2,899,486 2,605,659 8,429,577 
MASKALCHE WAI | sircrctaeats vonceaee: 58 1,421,335 916 1,446,131 2,173,695 5,154,199 
AIDOUE BI Aa tad adie eee hee SO OID DO 42 1,335,470 1,085 1,328,191 1,653,609 4,238,535 
Britishy Combiner Ieee eee 196 3,584,443 2,403 3,292,284 2,427,483 10,024,693 
DOCS Nise carats totes cesisaincte esate ss 1,548 47,694,574 85,000 44,858,931 40,386,944 126,941,068 
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In addition to the salaries and wages 
and costs of materials mentioned in the 
above table, the cost of contract work 
amounted to $21,868,268 and miscel- 
laneous expenses to $5,123,733. 


The average number of persons em- 
ployed during the year is shown by the 
following table, arranged according to 
the various classes of employees: 








Number of Salaries 





Class of employe 

Ena ee employees | and wages 
Engineers and architects..... 297 881,047 
Superintendents and foremen 1,081 2,360;849 

Clerks, timekeepers, draughts- 
TINCT CUCM EE. cerca eects a 1,055 1,458,269 
Wage earners, average No... Be er 40,158,776 
ib DEO aeE NEN) aiptin ECE Gulbis Emad Gat WDD HDS 85,000 44,858,941 











The average number of days in which 
these plants were in full operation dur- 
ing the year was 228.5, the average days 
on which they were idle was 75.5, the 
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average working hours per day was 8.8 
and the average per week was 51.4. 


The following table shows the average 
wages per hour and per week paid to 
members of the various buliding trades 
in Canada during 1920. 











Average | Average 
Occupation Number Mi ie sas 
or trade reported eis Se Aas 
No. c $ 
Brieklaiyersi eetken eee. 2,654 100.3 47.86 
IPJASTETOTSH) petutt heck eek 1,301 95.4 44,71 
Structural steel workers 316 88.6 44.20 
INTO SOIRSS mein) si niettes aeons 
Stone and marble cut- 897 90.9 45.67 
Lica HARE ee) SRS Conte ROE 
Plumbers and steam- 239 87.9 41.05 
LitTEr Se. Seep oete oes 210 80.7 40.47 
ROOLELS sa hacen eae das 92 78.9 38.45 
Carpenters ...........6 10,109 76.1 86.98 
Mea mstersiy<c. Mahe dacee 1,434 ote 30.79 
Hiectricians "ee c...c. ee ieee 70.5 36.65 
Pam lerseewy es. 5 He. ke 769 70.5 35.56 
Cement workers........ 1,010 66.9 34.13 
Glaziera peewee. tee 87 66.6 84.76 
All other tradesmen... 2,574 59.9 31.58 
Labourers ........ wioenee 19,700 52.5 25.96 








The Woollen Textile Industry during 1920. 


A report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the Woollen Textile indus- 
try in Canada for 1920 covers the oper- 
ations of 94 establishments classified un- 
der three heads: woollen goods, woollen 
yarns, and wool felts. The number of 
plants in the various provinces in 1920 
is shown below: 








t N.B. 
Classes of and :.| Que Ontario 
plants N.S. 
COOTS Pete setae nea 7 aw 49 
FYVELICTIG al eta ace ars einen avin erate 4 10 
5 DRE BRUNA a Me yep hieh ty Aregee et RSID i ae 6 
ROL AISI ah aa a ois shersets erect 11 65 











The following table gives preliminary 
statistics of the industry for 1920: 














Statistics Woollen Woollen Wool 
Goods Yarns Felts 
Establishments....No. 66 16 12 
Capital investment $) 22,783,128 | 6,428,991 | 3,573,100 
Employees on 
Salamied ey. ccd No. 299 51 94 
Salaries paid ....... $ 782,213 109,095 163,980 
Employees on 
WALES aaNet No. 5,305 1,209 438 
Wages paid......... $ 4,625,302 959,063 871,710 
Cost of materials...$| 14,720,413 | 5,398,098 | 1,960,619 
Value of products..$| 28,018,565 | 9,153,210 | 8,516,692 











The number of persons employed in 
the industry by classes of employment is 
shown in the following table: 





























Classes Salaries 
of Goods | Yarns! Felts and 
employees wages 
Superintendents and 
managers. ......... 135 18 37 | $ 687,042 
Clerks, typists, ete. 164 33 i557 368,246 
Wage earners, aver- 
BONO ae oe cen 5230) |. 1,209 434 | 5,985,079 
Outside pieceworkers TOES vies 4 20,996° 


In the following table the employees 
are classed according to weekly wage 
payments in specified groups, the thwee 
branches of the woollen industry being 
taken together. 








Over 16 years 




















Specited Under 16 yrs. Total 
r Fe- 7 
wage Srours | Male |Female| Male Lake ployees 
Under $5 per 
MEK hycrs aie ac 4 8 oft iE veraroe fh, 13 
$5 to under $10 105 359 73 102 639 
SLOG ee ls 378 1,459 74 67 1,978 
$15 ““ pea 900 3 5 1,633 
$20 “ “$24 759 177 Bia Sete el diete 940 
Go4 < “$98 371 38 2g 2 413 
een" on 1480 79 Bul Joveaas « |Memestd 81 
$30 and oOver.... 410 2 Dail leg wyerace 415 
PROT AIG Siientleredoverons 3,006 2,770 160 176 6,112 
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On an average of 265 days the plants 
producing woollen-goods were in full 
operation, on.8 days they were on part 
time, and on 31 days they were idle. The 
woollen yarn mills averaged 252 days 
on full time, 20 days on part time and 
32 days of idleness. The felt mills aver- 
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aged 228 days on full time, 49 days on 


part time, with 27 idle days. 


For the three classes of plants, the 
hours worked per day averaged 9, 8.32 
and 9.16, and the hours per week 51, 53 
and.52, respectively. 


The Cocoa and Chocolate Industry during 1920 


An advance report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the Cocoa and 
Chocolate Industry in Canada during 
1920 contains statistics of nine establish- 
ments, five of which were in Ontario, 











three in Quebec, and one in Nova Sco 
tia. The following table gives the prin- 
cipal statistics of the industry according 
to locality : 























; No. of api Em- Salaries Cost of Value of 
zo viice plants vere) ployees | and wages | materials products 

$ No. $ $ | $ 
COE ATIO Meteor eie crerateteiots a /eisislele slate erates: ates ete) sii, euntele 5 8,089,565 6382 637,655 2,846,726 4,290,542 
Ouebec andvNOV3 USCOLIB ls e..1co.c10)> cie-e'eisielvisis-o s1es1e 4 2,464,006 768 608,038 2,793,867 | 4,617,735 
ANGIE) Uc Ache etocids Doc TIDGGO RO CIDOOC OCC USE OO 9 aaa 1,400 1,245,693 5,640,593 | 8,908,277 


The employees comprised 27 officers, 
superintendents and managers, 106 
male and 45 female clerks, typists, etc., 
and 561 male and 661 female employees 
on wages. The wage earners are classi- 
fied in the accompanying table accord- 
ing to their weekly earnings as at De- 


~eember 15, 1920. 


These included 5 male workers and 28 
females under 16 years of age. The nine 
plants operated on an average of 289 
days on full time, and about. 15 days on 





part time with an average of 4 days of 
idleness. The working hours averaged 
8.80 per day or shift and 49.77 per 
week. 


























Weekly wage rates Male | Female 
Winder <Sorper: week wy ack alates oer q 13 
$5, LOB UN CeT JSON 30s. aysrgpaiae ledebapers od, det 16 396 
EON POrUMUen, Slo wrists Wasi stele smite. 57 267 
SIL Dy COVUNGERIS20 See arch oe seus sees sheleles 177 23 
S20 GEO MUI CL CLs Olas eiee le dee ioleiebel nie aie etete) ani 238 3 

SZOGANCEIOWVICLME,.. ctoioretatatoes ofoksra: sini oye) alse sts BOP ada Nere sre 
OL BIS Fe Lee Hee ole a eta mutes sliaters 527 702 








SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH, 
aban bs 4 


HE following figures, prepared and 
published by the Department of 
Customs, show the merchandise import- 
ed into Canada for home consumption, 
and the domestic and foreign mer- 


chandise exported from Canada, during 
the fiscal 1921-22. 
1920-21 are also given for purpose of 


year Figures for 


comparison. 
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1921-22 1920-21 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Free | Dutiable | Domestic | Foreign Free | Dutiable | Domestic | Foreign 
3 $ ae Hee 
Agricultural and vegetable . : 
products, mainly foods...| 26,984,312 88,285,039) 306,677,716 904,695) 38,523,482] 131,333,959] 458,456,598] 1,447,098 
Agricultural and vegetable 
products, other than foods] 21,860,576] 36,144,361 11,136,390) 1,326,522|| 37,743,852) 53,480,071; 24,468,074 371,447 
Animals and animal products] 17,975,705| 28,670,084 185,798,720) 1,434,161) 25,314,725} 36,407,665, 188,359,937) 1,433,501 
Fibres, textiles and textile 
PE OTUCUS fain es Meert caches 43,774,130| 96,223,007] 4,585,987 1,105,798) 72,549,700] 171,058,642} 18,783,884) 2,626,801 
Chemicals and chemical pro- ; 
UCTS DANN, cn ties ee 9,779,277) 14,254,147| 9,271,027 427,338) 16,342,153} 19,992,459} 19,582,051! 1,111,680 
Iron and steel, and manu- 
factures thereof............ 12,135,523) 98,075,016| 28,312,272 3,400,751] 48,302,245] 202,324,208] 76,500,741] 8,582,412 
Ores, metals and metal ma- 
nufactures, other than iron 
and steel? .. 0. sofa a¥OM =. sina ayes als 7,144,184) 22,608,912 27,885,996 822,034)) 15,630,388) 39,922,764] 45,939,377 846,500 
Non-metallic minerals, and 
products Si kins es a 73,902,058) 63,710,543) 22,616,684] 772,058 83,458,942| 122,636,171| 40,121,892| 888,775 
Wood, wood products, paper, 
and manufactures ......... 13,483,441} 22,308,046| 179,925,887, 378,344 23,479,592} 33,969,792} 284,561,478) 551,189 
Miscellaneous... 0.2 kv os 25,144,382) 25,300,241) 14,030,001) 3,114,628| 36,252,307| 36,401,849|  32,389,669| 3,405,015 
OUAUB. cast Gee cence tele 252,183,588) 495,579,396] 740,240,680] 13,686,329 | 392,597,476| 847,527,580|1,189,163,701| 21,264,418 
Duty collected, dee e, Loa & TOA UseOSlecaen + oleae itsist sbie-eialli ace ea cts te LYON och? Os Bsc aucicob Solana sseseee 



































SASKATCHEWAN MINIMUM WAGE 


‘THE Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 

Board issued during May an order 
modifying in several particulars the ex- 
isting Order No. 4 governing female em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants and re- 
freshment rooms (Lasour Gazerrs, De- 
cember, 1921, page 1488). The maximum 
number of hours of work is extended 
from 48 to 50 in any one week of six 
days. The limit of 56 hours remains for 
establishments which work seven days 
each week, but the earlier provision that 
the number of hours in excess of 48 
should be regarded as overtime, is 
omitted. Night employment is forbidden 
between the hours of 12.30 and 7 a.m., 


BOARD ORDER No. 4 AMENDED. 


instead of between 12 midnight and 7 
a.m. In regard to wages the minimum 
rate remains at $14 per week out the 
new order defines the week as of six days 
instead of 48 hours, and adds that for a 
week of seven days the rate shall be 
$16.50. For kitchen employees the mini- 
mum weekly rate is still $12 for six 
days, but a minimum of $14.50 is now 
fixed for a week of seven days. Learn- 
ers’ and short time workers’ rates re- 
main unchanged, the regulation being 
changed only in regard to the defini- 
tion of a week as of 6 days instead of 48 
hours. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISION ON CHILD LABOUR TAX 
LAW 


‘| HE United States Supreme Court 

has recently delivered a judgment 
respecting the powers of the Federal 
Congress to pass a law to prevent the 
employment of children in factories; A 
number of attempts have been made 
by Congress to effect this purpose, but 
on each occasion the law has been de- 


clared unconstitutional by the courts. 
In 1916, a law was passed prohibiting 
interstate commerce in the products of 
child labour. This was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in June, 1918. Congress then attempted 
to overcome the difficulty by enacting 
the Child Labour Tax Law which im- 
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posed an excise tax of 10 per cent 
upon the net annual profits of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or manu- 
facturing establishment employing 
any child under 14 years of age or ina 
mine or quarry, any child under 16 
years of age. This law has also been de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground 
that it was an attempt on the part of 
Congress to do indirectly what it had 
no power to do directly, the regulating 
of child labour being a matter for the 
individual states. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court 
which was delivered by Chief Justice 
Taft is given in full below. 


Text of Judgment 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


J. W. Bailey and J. 
W. Bailey, Collector 
of Internal Revenue 
fer the District of 


In Error to the Dis- 
trict Court of the 
United States for 


North Carolina, the Western Dis- 
Plaintiff in Error, trict of North Ca- 
VS. rolina. 


‘The Drexel Furni- 
ture Company. 


[May 15, 1922.] 


Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 


This case presents the question of 
the constitutional validity of the Child 
Labor Tax Law. The plaintiff below, 
the Drexel Furniture Company, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of furniture 
in the Western District of North Caro- 
lina. On September 20, 1921, it re- 
ceived a notice from Bailey, Unites 
States Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the District, that it had been assess- 
ed $6,312.79 for having during the tax- 
able year 1919 employed and permitted 
to work in its factory a boy under four- 
teen years of age, thus incurring the 
tax of ten per cent, on its net profits 
for that year. The Company paid the 
tax under protest, and after rejection 
of its claim for a refund, brought this 
suit. On demurrer to an amended com- 
plaint, judgment was entered for the 
Company against the Collector for the 
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full amount with interest. The writ of 
error is prosecuted by the Collector 
direct from the District Court under 
Section 238 of the Judicial Code. 


The Child Labor Tax Law is Title 
No. XII of An Act entitled ‘‘An act to 
provide Revenue and for other pur- 
poses’’, approved February 24, 1919, 40 
Stat. 1057, 1138. The heading of the 
Title is ‘‘Tax on Employment of Child 
Labor’’. It begins with Section 1200 
and includes eight sections. Section 
1200 is as follows: 


See. 1200. That every person (other than 
a bona fide boys’ or girls’ canning club re- 
cognized by the Agricultural Department of 
a State and of the United States) operating 
(a) any mine or quarry situated in the 
United States in which children under the 
age of sixteen years have been employed or 
permitted to work during any portion of the 
taxable year; or (b) any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment situated in the United States in which 
children under the age of fourteen years have 
been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen have been employed or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any day or 


“more than six days in any week, or after the 


hour of seven o’clock post meridian, or be- 
fore the hour of six o’clock ante meridian, 
during any portion of the taxable year, shall 
pay for each taxable year, in addition to all 
other taxes imposed by law, an excise tax 
equivalent to 10 per centum of the entire net 
profits received or accrued for such year 
from the sale or disposition of the product 
of such mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment. 


Seetion 1203 relieves from liability 
to the tax any one who employs a child, 
believing him to be of proper age rely- 
ing on a certificate to this effect issued 
by persons prescribed by a Board con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue and the Secretary of Labor, or 
issued by state authorities. The section 
also provides in paragraph (b) that 
‘the tax imposed by this title shall not 
be imposed in the case of any person 


‘who proves to the satisfaction of the 


Secretary that the only employment or 
permission to work which but for this 
section would subject him to the tax, 
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has been of a child employed or per- 


mitted to work under a mistake of fact 
as to the age of such child and without 
intention to evade the tax.’’ 


Section 1206 gives authority to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or 
any other person authorized by him ‘‘to 
enter and inspect at any time any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory or manufacturing establishment.”’ 
The Secretary of Labor, or any person 
whom he authorizes, is given like au- 
thority in order to comply with a re- 
quest of the Commissionner to make 
such inspsection and report the same. 
Any person who refuses entry or obs- 
tructs inspection is made subject to 
fine or imprisonment or both. 


The law is attacked on the ground 
that it is a regulation of the employ- 
ment of child labor in the States—an 
exclusively state function under the 
Federal Constitution and within the 
reservations of the Tenth Amendment. 
It is defended on the ground that it is 
a mere excise tax levied by the Con- 
gress of the United States under its 
broad power of taxation conferred by 
Section 8, Article I, of the Federal 
Constitution. We must construe the law 
and interpret the intent and meaning 
of Congress from the language of the 
act. The words are to be given their or- 
dinary meaning unless the context 
shows that they are differently used. 
Does this law impose a tax with only 
that incidental restraint and regulation 
which a tax must inevitably involve ? 
Or does it regulate by the use of the so- 
called tax as a penalty ? If a tax, it is 
clearly an excise. If it were an excise 
on a commodity or other thing of value 
we might not be permitted under pre- 
vious decisions of this Court to infer 
solely from its heavy burden that the 
act intends a prohibition instead of a 
tax. But this act is more. It provides a 
heavy exaction for a departure from a 
detailed and specified course of con- 
duct in business. That course of busi- 
ness is that employers shall employ in 
mines and quarries, children of an age 
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greater than sixteen years; in mills and 
factories, children of an age greater 
than founteen years, and shall prevent 
children of less than sixteen years in 
mills and factories from working more 
than eight hours a day or six days in 
the week. If an employer departs from 
this prescribed course of business, he is 
to pay to the government one-tenth of his 
entire net income in the business for a 
full year. The amount is not to be pro- 
portioned in any degree to the extent 
or frequency of the departures, but is 
to be paid by the employer in full 
measure whether he employs five hun- 
dred children for a year, or employs 
only one for a day. Moreover, if he does 
not know the child is within the named 
age limit, he is not to pay; that is to 
say, it is only where he knowingly de- 
parts from the prescribed course that 
payment is to be exacted. Scienters are 
associated with penalties not with 
taxes. The employer’s factory is to be 
subject to inspection at any time not 
only by the taxing officers of the 
Treasury, the Department normally 
charged with the collection of taxes, 
but also by the Secretary of Labor and 
his subordinates whose normal function 
is the advancement and protection of 
the welfare of the workers. In the light 
of these features of the act, a court 
must be blind not to see that the so- 
called tax is imposed to stop the em- 
ployment of children within the age 
limits prescribed. Its prohibitory and 
regulatory effect and purpose are pal- 
pable. All others can see and under- 
stand this. How can we properly shut 
our minds to it ? 


It is the high duty and function of 
this Court in cases regularly brought 
to its bar to decline to recognize or en- 
force seeming laws of Congress, deal- 
ing with subjects not entrusted to Con- 
gress but left or committed by the su- 
preme law of the land to the control of 
the States. We can not avoid the duty 
even though it require us to refuse to 
give effect to legislation designed to 
promote the highest good. The good 
sought in unconstitutional legislation 
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is an insidious feature because it leads 
citizens and legislators of good pur- 
pose to promote it without thought of 
the serious breach it will make in the 
ark of our covenant or the harm which 
will come from breaking down recog- 


_ nized standards. In the maintenance of 
local self government, on the one hand, 
_ and the national power, ou the other, 
- our country has been able to endure 
and prosper for near a century and a 
half. | 


Out of a proper respect for the acts 
of a coordinate branch of the Govern- 


ment, this Court has gone far to sustain 


taxing acts as such, even though there 


_ has been ground for suspecting from 
_ the weight of the tax, it was intended 


to destroy its subject. But in the act 
before us, the presumption of validity 
ean not prevail, because the proof of 
the contrary is found on the very face 


_ of its provisions. Grant the validity of 


: this law, and all that Congress would 


need to do, hereafter, in seeking to 
take over to its control any one of the 
great number of subjects of public in- 
terest, jurisdiction of which the States 
have never parted with, and which are 
reserved to them by the Tenth Amend- 
ment, would be to enact a detailed 
measure of complete regulation of the 
subject and enforce it by a so-called 
tax upon departures from it. To give 
such magic to the word ‘‘tax’’ would 
be to break down all constitutional 
limitation of the powers of Congress 
and completely wipe out the sover- 
eignty of the States. 


The difference between a tax and a 
penalty is sometimes difficult to define 
and yet the consequences of the distine- 
tion in the required method of their 
collection often are important. Where 
the sovereign enacting the law has 
power to impose both tax and penalty 
the difference between revenue produc- 
tion. and mere regulation may be im- 
material, but not so when one sover- 
eign can impose a tax only, and the 
power of regulation rests in another. 


Taxes are occasionally imposed in the 
Ao 
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diseretion of the legislature on proper 
subjects with the primary motive of 
obtaining revenue from them ‘and with 
the incidental motive of discouraging 
them by -making their continuance 
onerous. They do not lose their char- 
acter as taxes because of the incidental 
motive. But there comes a time in the 
extension of the penalizing features of 
the so-called tax when it loses its char- 
acter as such and becomes a mere penal- 
ty with the characteristics of regula- 
tion and punishment. Such is the case 
in the law before us. Although Con- 
gress does not invalidate the contract 
of employment or expressly declare 
that the employment within the men- 
tioned ages is illegal, it does exhibit its 
intent practically to achieve the latter 
result by adopting the criteria of 
wrongdoing and imposing its principal 
consequence on those who transgress 
its standard. 


The case before us can not be dis- 
tinguished from that of Hammer v. Da- 
genhart, 247 U. 8. 251. Congress there 
enacted a law to prohibit transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of goods 
made at a factory in which there was 
employment of children within the 
same ages and for the same number of 
hours a day and days in a week as are 
penalized by the act in this case. This 
Court held the law in that case to be 
Voild._.it said: 


In our view the necessary effect of this act 
is, by means of a prohibition against the 
movement in interstate commerce of ordin- 
ary commercial commodities, to regulate the 
hours of labor of children in factories and 
mines within the states, a purely state au- 
thority. 


Inthe case at the bar, Congress in 
the name of a tax which on the face of 
the act is a penalty seeks to do the same 
thing, and the effort must be equally 
futile. 


The analogy of the Dagenhart case 
is clear. The congressional power over 
interstate commerce is, within its pro- 
per scope, just as complete and un- 
limited as the congressional power to 
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tax, and the legislative motive in its ex- 
ercise is just as free from judicial sus- 
picion and inquiry. Yet when Congress 
threatened to stop interstate commerce 
in ordinary and necessary commodities, 
unobjectionable as subjects of transpor- 
tation, and to deny the same to the 
people of a State in order to coerce 
them into compliance with Congress’s 
regulation of state concerns, the Court 
said this was not in fact regulation of 
interstate commerce, but rather that of 
state concerns and was invalid. So here 
the so-called tax is a penalty to coerce 
people of a State to act as Congress 
wishes them to act in respect of a mat- 
ter completely the business of the state 
government under the Federal Consti- 
tution. This case requires as did the 
Dagenhart case the sapplication of the 
principle announced by Chief Justice 
Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland, 
4 Wheaton 316, 423, in a much quoted 
passage: 

Should Congress, in the execution of its 
powers, adopt measures which are prohibited 
by the Constitution; or should Congress, un- 
der the pretext of executing its powers, pass 
laws for the accomplishment of objects not 
entrusted to the government; it would be- 
come the painful duty of this tribunal, should 
a case requiring such a decision come before 


it, to say that such an act was not the law 
of the land. 


But it is pressed upon us that this 
Court has gone so far in sustaining tax- 
ing measures the effect and tendency 
of which was to accomplish purposes 
not directly within congressional power 
that we are bound by authority to 
maintain this law. 


The first of these is Veazie Bank v. 
Fenno, 8. Wallace 533. In that case, the 
validity of a law which increased a tax 
on the circulating notes of persons and 
state banks from one per centum to ten 
per centum was in question. The main 
question was whether this was a direct 
tax to be apportioned among the several 
States ‘‘according to their respective 
numbers.’’ This was answered in the 
negative. The second objection was 

stated by the Court: 
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It is insisted, however, that the tax in the 
case before us is excessive, and so excessive 
as to indicate a purpose on the part of Con- 
gress to destroy the franchise of the bank, 
and is, therefore, beyond the constitutional 
power of Congress. 


To this the Court answered: 


The first answer to this is that the judic‘al 
can not prescribe to the legislative depart- 
ments of the government limitations upon the 
exercise of its acknowledged powers. ‘The 
power to tax may be exercised oppressively 
upon persons, but the responsibility of the 
legislature is not to thg courts, but to the 
people by whom its members are elected. So 
if a particular tax bears heavily upon a cor- 
poration, or a class of corporations, it can- 
not, for that reason only, be pronounced con- 
trary to the constitution. 


It will be observed that the sole ob- 
jection to the tax here was its excessive 
character. Nothing else appeared on the 
face of the act. It was an increase of a 
tax admittedly legal to a higher rate 
and that was all. There were no elabor- 
ate specifications on the face of the 
act, as here, indicating the purpose to 
regulate matters of state concern and 
jurisdiction through an exaction’ so 
applied as to give it the qualities of a 
penalty for violation of law rather than 
a tax. ; 


It should be noted, too, that the 
Court, speaking of the extent of the 
taxing power, used these cautionar 
words: 

(p. 541.) There are, indeed, certain virtual 
limitations, arising from the principles of the 
Constitution itself. It would undoubtedly be 
an abuse of the power if so exercised as to 
impair the separate existence and independent 
self-government of the States, or if exercised 
for ends inconsistent with the limited grants 
of power in the Constitution. 


But more than this, what was charg-— 
ed to be the object of the excessive tax 
was within the Congressional authority, 
as appears from the second answer 
which the Court gave to the objection. 
After having pointed out the legitimate 
means taken by Congress to secure ‘a 
National medium or currency, the 
Court said (p. 549): 
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Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed 
constitutional powers, undertaken to provide 
a currency for the whole country, it can not 
be questioned that Congress may, constitu- 
tionally, secure the benefit of it to the people 
by appropriate legislation. To this end, Con- 
gress has denied the quality of legal tender 


to foreign coins, and has provided by law 


against the imposition of counterfeit and base 


‘eoin on the community. To the same end, Con- 


gress may restrain, by suitable enactments, 
the circulation as money of any notes, not 
issued under its own authority. Without this 
power, indeed, its.attempts to secure a sound 
and uniform currency for the country must 
be futile. 


The next case is that of McCray v. 
The United States, 195 U. 8. 27. That, 
like the Veazie Bank case, was the in- 
crease of an excise tax upon a subject 
properly taxable in which the tax- 
payers claimed that the tax had be- 
come invalid because the increase was 
excessive. It was a tax on oleomar- 
garine, a substitute for butter. The tax 
on the white oleomargarine was one- 
quarter of a cent a pound, and on the 
yellow oleomargarine was first two 
cents and was then by the act in ques- 
tion increased to ten cents per pound. 
This Court held that the discretion of 
Congress in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers to levy excise taxes could 
not be controlled or limited by the 
eourts because the latter might deem 
the incidence of the tax oppressive or 
even destructive. It was the same prin- 
ciple as that applied in the Veaze 
Bank case. This was that Congress in 
selecting its subjects for taxation might 
impose the burden where and as it 
would and that a motive disclosed in 
its selection to discourage sale or ma- 
nufacture of an article by a higher tax 
than on some other did not invalidate 
the tax. In neither of these cases did 
the law objected to show on its face as 
does the law before us the detailed spe- 
cifications of a regulation of a state 
concern and business with a heavy ex- 
action to promote the efficacy of such 
regulation. 


The third case is that of Flint v. 
Stone Tracy Company, 220 U. S. 107. 
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It involVed the validity of an excise 
tax levied on the doing of business by 
all corporations, joint stock compa- 
nies associations organized for profit 
having a capital stock represented by 
shares, and insurance companies, and 


measured the excise by the net income 


of the corporations. There was not in 
that case the slightest doubt that the 
tax was a tax, and a tax for revenue, 
but it was attacked on the ground that 
such a tax could be made excessive and 
thus used by Congress to destroy the 
existence of state corporations. To this, 
this Court gave the same answer as in 
the Veazie Bank and McCray cases. It 
is not so strong an authority for the 
government’s contention as they are. 


The fourth case is United States v. 
Doremus, 249 U. S. 86. That involved 
the validity of the Narcotic Drug Act, 
38 Stat. 785, which imposed a special 
tax on the manufacture, importation 
and sale or gift of opium or coca leaves 
or their compounds or derivatives. It 
required every person subject to the 
special tax to register with the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue his name 
and place of business and forbade him 
to sell except upon the written order 
of the person to whom the sale was 
made on a form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The 
vendor was required to keep the order 


‘for two years, and the purchaser to 


keep a duplicate for the same time and 
all were to be subject to official inspec- 
tion. Similar requirements were made 
as to sales upon prescriptions of a phy- 
sician and as to the dispensing of such 
drugs directly to a patient by a phy- 
sician. The validity of a special tax in 
the nature of an excise tax on the ma- 
nufacture, importation and sale of 
such drugs was, of course, unquestion- 
ed. The provisions for subjecting the 
sale and distribution of the drugs to 
official supervision and inspection were 
held to have a reasonable relation to 
the enforcement of the tax and were 
therefore held valid. 
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The Court said that the act could not 
be declared invalid just because ano- 
ther motive than taxation, not shown 
on the face of the act might have con- 
tributed to its passage. This case does 
not militate against the conclusion we 
have reached in respect to the law now 
before us. The Court, there, made ma- 
nifest its view that the provisions of 
the so-called taxing act must be natu- 
rally and reasonably adapted to the 
collection of the tax and not solely to 
the achievement of some other purpose 
plainly within state power. 


For the reasons given, we must hold 
the Child Labor Tax Law invalid and 
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‘the judgment of the District Court is 


Affirmed. 
Mr. Justice Clarke dissents. 


Proposed Amendment to United States 
Constitution ~ 


Immediately following upon this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court a joint reso- 
lution was introduced in the United 
States Senate proposing an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States 
conferring upon Congress the power to 
regulate or prohibit throughout the 
United States the employment of child- 
ren under eighteen years of age. 


RECENT LAWS RESPECTING EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


PE URING 1921 a number of laws were 

passed in the various states of the 
United States respecting the employ- 
ment of children. 


In Delaware the apprenticeship laws 
were repealed and provision was made 
that no court, organization, institution, 
individual or corporation may bind any 
minor in any manner whatsoever. This 
does not include the commitment of the 
minor to the care and custody of an in- 
stitution or individual. 


In Connecticut the working hours of 
children under sixteen were limited to 8 
hours, on six days in the week, and night 
employment of these young workers was 
prohibited. The educational tests for 
work permits were made more stringent. 
Children having permits to work were 
required to attend day continuation 
schools for part time, instead of night 
schools as formerly, the hours of such 
attendance constituting part of the legal 
maximum working time. Fuller discre- 
tionary powers were given to munici- 
pal and other local officials in regard 
to applications for working permits for 
children. 


Michigan, however, cancelled a for- 


mer provision that time spent in a part 


time school should be counted as part 
of the legal maximum. 


Ohio revised its education and child 
labour laws. Children employed on cer- 
tificates must attend part-time schools, 
where possible, even though they have 
completed eight years of school work. ~ 
The age limit for school attendance of 
unemployed children was raised from 15 
years for a boy and 16 years for a girl 
to 18 years for both. Boys and girls over 
16 may however be employed in certain 
irregular occupations without certifi- 
actes. Certain employments are entirely 
forbidden for boys between 15 and 16 
years old. 


2 


In South Dakota the sehool age limit 
for children who have not completed 
eight grades was raised from 16 to 17 
years. : 


Wisconsin provided that attendance 


at a part-time school, where one exists, 


should be required of children under 18, 
who have not had the equivalent of four 
years at a high school; employers must 
reduce hours accordingly during the 
time that the vocational school is in ses- 
sion, if the child employed is attending; 
no female under 21 may be employed as 
a ‘“‘bell-hop’’. 
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In California attendance at part-time 
schools was required of children holding 
work permits. Minors over 14 may ob- 
tain permits to work outside school-time 


_ provided the sum of school and working 


hours does not exceed eight per day. 
They may, on recommendation of their 
school principal, be transferred from 
school to vocational training courses 
provided in places of employment. 


In Montana it was provided that child- 
ren between 14 and 16 years of age may 


be exempted from school attendance 


only on proof that the child’s wages are 
necessary for family support, or that he 
has completed eight school grades. 
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New York revised its labour law in 
regard to child labour, former restric- 
tions, excepting those in regard to facto- 
ries, now applying only to municipali- 
ties of 3,000 population or more, and 
covering certain specified occupations. 
Outdoor work, except work of certain 
kinds, is made. lawful for children of 
any age; formerly such work was allow- 
ed only if children were employed by 
their parents. The school attendance re- 
eulations were made more stringent. 


A recent ruling of the Industrial 
Board of Pennsylvania prohibits the em- 
ployment of minors under 16 years of 
age on coal dredgers. 


RECENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Compensation for occupational diseases 


NUMEROUS amendments were made 
during 1921 to the various State 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States. Some of these changes 
may be noted for the purpose of com- 
parison with Provincial legislation in 
Canada. -The paragraphs which follow 
are based on a review of labour legisla- 
tion in the United States in 1921, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Amer- 
ican Labour Legislation Review. 


Compensation for occupational disea- 
ses as well as accidents was provided in 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota and Porto Rico. 
The diseases covered by the Ohio law 


_ were those resulting from work in which 


sugar of lead, white lead, lead chromate, 
litharge, red lead, arsenate of lead or 
Paris green is used or made. A State 
occupational disease fund was created 
to be administered like the accident 
fund; benefits are not payable if an em- 
ployee has wilfully concealed the fact 
that he had contracted disease previous- 
ly to his engagement ; the sum of $40,000 
was appropriated for two years for the 
purposes of this amendment. ‘T'wenty- 


_ three occupational diseases were includ- 


ed under the compensation act of Min- 


nesota; compensation for disability or 
death may be claimed if disease was 
contracted not more than one year be- 
fore the date of disablement and is pay- 
able by the last employer in the same 
occupation. Previous employment in cer- 
tain scheduled occupations is presumed 
to be the cause of a disease common in 
such employment. Porto Rico also 
amended its compensation law to cover 
occupational disease. On the other hand, 
the former, provision in Connecticut 
that sickness arising from injury shall 
be deemed a natural consequence of 
such injury, was cancelled. 


Compensation for serious disfigure- 
ment was provided in Minnesota. In 
Wisconsin the basis of payments for dis- 
fizurement was changed, the maximum 
of $750 being removed, and the amount 
to be paid fixed at the amount of the 
average annual earnings of the person 
disfigured. In Nebraska the allowance 
of compensation for specific injuries of 
a permanent character was made addi- 
tional to temporary disability allow- 
ance instead of being in lieu of other 
benefits. 
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The scale of benefits was raised in 
many states. Several laws were amended 
so as to fix the amount of benefit for 
total disability at 66 2/3 per cent of the 
amount of the earnings of the injured 
employee. This proportion was adopted 
in a new law which was passed during 
the year in Missouri, with the limitation, 
however, that in cases of permanent 
total disability benefits are reduced to 
50 per cent after 240 weeks. On the 
other hand in Minnesota a previous 
limit was removed. The 66 2/3 scale was 
adopted in Maine and Oregon, apparent- 
ly without qualification. Idaho set the 
full disability rate at 60 per cent. Ohio 
provided that death benefits are to con- 
tinue for eight years instead of six ears. 
In these and other States the minimum 
amounts of weekly payments, and the 
annual maximum amounts were gene- 
rally increased. The maximum weekly 
payments for total disability differ 
widely in the several States; ranging 
from $20 in Missouri, to $13.50 in 
Idaho. 


A new basis for the calculation of 
compensation for partial disability was 
introduced in Wisconsin, where the al- 
lowance now stands in the same propor- 
tion to the weekly rate for total dis- 
ability as the actual wage loss bears to 
the average weekly earnings of the in- 
jured employee. In Nevada the total 
compensation for permanent partial 
disability is limited to a sum amounting 
~ to 00 per cent of a month’s wages for 
each one per cent of disability. An un- 
usual provision is the allowance in the 
same State of $30. a month so long as 
an injured employee requires an at- 
tendant. Medical benefits vary between 
$100 and $250 and funeral benefits are 
now generally $125 or $150. 


In Rhode Island employers are liable 
for hospital expenses up to $200; in 
Utah the amount of medical benefits is 
determined by the Commission. The 
Connecticut law takes cognizance of the 
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siandard of living of the employee in 
estimating the hospital benefit which 
should be allowed. 


The waiting period is now seven days 
in most States, but in some it is more, 
as in New Mexico, where it is ten days, 
and in others it is less. In Minnesota 
the waiting period was abolished. 


Many State laws contain special pro- 
visions in regard to the payment of 
benefits to non-resident aliens. In South 
Dakota death benefits are not payable 
to dependents who were non-resident 
aliens at the time of the death of the 
deceased. In Utah and Washington only 
one half the regular death benefits may 
be paid to such dependents and if the 
compensation law of the native country 
of such dependents discriminates to a 
greater extent against United States 
citizens, then no compensation is pay- 
able. In New Jersey, however, non- 
resident alien dependents are no longer, 
as formerly in this state, deprived of 
death benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


The question of interstate obligations 
in regard to workmen’s compensation 
was dealt with in Michigan, where it is 
now provided that resident employees 
injured outside the state may benefit 
under the workmen’s compensation act 
if their contracts of hire were made in 
the state. A similar difficulty with re- 
spect to interprovincial obligations in 
Canada was mentioned in the Lapour 
GAzETTE, November 1921, p. 1336. 


In many of the states injured work- 
ers are paid compensation directly by 
their employers, and not by a state ad- 
ministered fund, as in Canada. Many 
amendments have, therefore, been made 
recently to existing acts, requiring that 
employers insure themselves adequately 
against this risk or prove themselves 
otherwise capable of meeting accident 
liabilities. 
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WAGES IN COAL MINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 

Statistics made a survey of wages 
and hours of labour in the coal mining 
industry in the United States during the 
fall and winter of 1921-1922, in which 
data were obtained from representative 
mines in the principal coal fields. In the 
bituminous section of the inquiry two 
hundred mines in eleven states were 
covered, the data being for a half month 


pay roll period in October, and in the 


anthracite section twenty-nine collieries 
in Pennsylvania were included, the data 
being for January. 

In bituminous mining the primary or 
basic occupations are hand pick miners, 
machine miners, and loaders, called con- 
tract miners or tonnage workers, who 
work chiefly at a rate per ton, or some- 
times at a rate per mine car load, per 
yard, or per foot. As few mines were 
found to have kept records of the hours 
such piece workers were employed, ar- 
rangements were made to secure special 
information as to the hours worked by 
these classes. It was found possible to 
ascertain the number of hours at the coal 
face or place of work as well as the total 
time in the mine between the hours of 
entrance and exit, but not to ascertain 
the time taken for lunch as the customs 
of individuals in this respect varied con- 


siderably. In the case of time workers, 


the time on duty, excluding that for 
lunch, was ascertained in all cases. 


For the bituminous section of the in- 
quiry the results are summarized in the 
accompanying tables. In the cases of 
tonnage workers the average hours and 


earnines per hour are for the time spent 
in the mine and not for the time spent 
at the coal face, the differences in the 
latter case being in time per day about 
half an hour less and in earnings per 
hour between six and ten cents more. 
The number of days in the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1921, on 
which the mine was opened was ascer- 
tained in the case off each mine, and 
from this and from the daily earnings 
ascertained as above for October a cal- 
culation was made as to the probable 
average earnings per year. The report 
states that all the figures as to earnings 
and as to days worked indicate some- 
thing above the average for the industry 
as a whole due to the fact that in Octo- 
ber most mines were working more re- 
eularly than would be indicated by the 
average for the year, and also because 
the mines covered did not include those 
which were not operating two days per 
week during October and therefore ex- 
eluded many of those which operate most 
irregularly and in which, consequently, 
the miners have least employment 
throughout: the year. 


The tables showing the results of the 
inquiry both in the bituminous and an- 
thracite coal mines were compiled from 
the report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Labour on the hearings with 
reference to a bill to provide for an in- 
quiry into labour conditions in the coal 
mining industry. The results of the in- 
quiry into bituminous coal mining were 
summarized in the April issue of the 
United States Monthly Labour Review. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF EARNINGS OF COAL 

UNITED 
Number Number 

ot ot 

State mines employees 

ATA DTT, Percke wee Sieteters eters Eeetets ears 10 2,452) 
COT AdOL As Bi cls oe oie 8 1,094 
MUTI OLS iss cree elle tite wavelet ena lake </or eestor ers 22 6,539 
InGiawan eves e. we stase roe 12 2,114 
TKN CUCKGY, oe Ciena oe erin ote oc ioune 20 3,031 
Ohi OM igersen cece baat oeaw ae 25 3,520 
Penns Viviana ies celeste woke Ae 44 9,252 
WTR Re ec techasis ema emtenpeies 4 483 
NVASMIN SCONE weet ne shee ek a eee 4 319 
West ViGeiniac tA oan oo tisserds Soe 4,222 
WY MOMUNE YE oe waiis ovens seccue fe 4 370 
WOGAISs a anies wiccdecc e ceten on eens 200 33,396 
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MINERS IN CERTAIN BITUMINOUS MINES IN THE 
STATES, 1921. 


Average 

‘number 

of days 
b 


a 


CO} HOMROMINWTS 


ft 
‘ 





Number of days of operation | Estimated 
during year Bet eee 

earnings 

Average Highest Lowest se vey 
223.1 280 128 $ 929.88 
199.9 232 161 1,559.86 
194.3 255 107 1,709.64 
170.4 241 95 1,392.57 
205.1 275 71 1,202.38 
185.0. 274 87 1,417.00 
196.9 310 95 1,197.97 
alee 231 118 1,342.16 
188.4 224 118 1,687.61 
a193.3 a291 ais a1,301.76 
226 .2 287 190 2,210.93 
@195.7 a310 a7. a$1,357.40 





a. Not including 124 employees in one mine; days of operation not reported. The average for all bi- 


tuminous mines in the United States in the calendar year 1921 was 168 days. 


c. Based on days of opportunity for work. 


b. Starts made in half months. 


SUMMARY OF WAGES AND HOURS BY OCCUPATIONS OF COAL MINERS IN CERTAIN BITUMINOUS 









































MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1921. 
Number Number | Average Average wages 
of of days hours 
miners worked in per day ar Hate her thor 
half month} in mine Aloueh per day yitnina 
Under gr ound— : 2 ; 
NEIMEVS: ANC Resist see eee oa as Pe ee 8,429 9.2 8.5 59.66 6.48 -761 
NANeTS; SMACKING Aeros Geena Seco elon aes 2,356 9.5 8.4 96.00 10.09 1.202 
Loaders....... Were alee ste Orie shes otere etareleietel caine eke 22,611 8.6 8.3 59.65 6.91 -835 
TB GAC CICETI CIES SS aihte as aie rare ee ee ie See 986 10.4 8.1 70.26 6.81 -820 
Prackrrens ve dees edacan sce ORE ere 1,393 10.7 8.2 72..05 6.77 .826 
WAP OTS errs Neat g oe rae ae Sleds A 185 10.3 8.6 77.82 (258 871 
MOUOLIICINS Sorte sh Ae Lee oo Se ee 1,298 10.0 8.4 68.52 6.82 815 
A EABOI0Y OLIILS) a PR Rte amas Rip MrAuuminCRTA AT od Na FS 452 13.0 8.5 80.90 6.24 Rios 
Rap DELS (DOYS) eevee eeiontee RIE Fare 0 364, Ae 893 9.1 7.9 84.09 8.75 472 
A DOURENS He. oe se Saks ae See oe ne Le on 2,965 9.9 8.0 56.34 5.73 697 
Other employ cede ase oh.. Nae ee 2,295 10.9 8.3 75.46 6.97 826 
Surface— 
Blacksmiths....... BAL RUC OCR ee 839 a bere 8.6 87.42 7.47 .857 
Carpenters FA SPITE AW eH at Ens oh Ut 7 i BIL 427 obit 8.4 (123 6.42 752 
MAINS INGOTS SSRs Uieiae cle Ta hae eaelac eee eee 267 13.9 8.7 99.50 TA .820 
AD buch an cise RAL, Seas os me Ne Ee S He ajeiv's cteloia 827 13.9 8.5 87.24 6.48 -745 
TADOUTCLSL a tk kilelen ls ee ede 2,406 10.1 8.4 55.08 5.49 -619 
Othersiemp]l OV ees: Veeco ees ee ee es 2,242 11.8 -8.5 70.02 5.96 -691 
SAREE Noel oa eee OTL. aise eh AS eae SS SOL 
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NUMBER OF COLLIERIES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS); AND AVERAGE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN REPRESENTATIVE ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES IN PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE SECOND HALF OF JANUARY, 1922. 
































Average | 
Number | Number number Average hours Average earnings 
‘ ee ae of eee 
ecupation ol- employees ays 
lieries made in| Worked Per In half Per Per 
half in’ half start month start hour 
month | Month | (day) (day) 
Under gr ound— § . 
Contract miners............ 29 6,209 ne 5 87.4 7.6 86.60 7.53 991 
Contract miners’ laborers.. 29 3,383 9.8 76.2 7.8 54.13 5.55 Si 
Bravoieemeniscceces oueen ces 21 136 12.0 100.6 8.4 66.06 5.83 ,657 
Ga Verg stg peek sec lees 28 196 1222 119.3 9.8 72.04 5.90 604 
@areriMmne;rsac.. cote. ts cents 22 402 1232 105.4 8.7 62.35 5.12 592 
Door tenders (boys)........ 26 190 11.7 95.2 8.2 | 32.56 2.79 |. 342, 
Drivers arsiate store c witieesetie'e's) ets GAG 539 11.6 95.5 8.2 55.39 4.78 .580 
ED LIN Ces eae oe oe keke 24 152 13.9 147-7 8.5 76.14 5.49 647 
Labourers ....... Be ciatcigrvaanaele 29 1,426 11.8 99.3 8.4 60.39 5.10 .608 
Labourers, company miners 25 774 Ate? 91.7 8.2 57.66 5.15 ,629 
Labourers, consideration 11 339 11.4 90.0 7.9 58.87 5.16 654 
TRINETS 8s 5 os op tse vein to 2 v0 
Miners, icompany............ 25 774 Tt 90.8 8.2 63.25 5.71 697 
Miners, consideration....... iPA 626 12.9 98.5 GEG 87.04 6.76 . 883 
NIOCEOLINED ie)... oe eke ease 27 310 1201 110.6 9.1 78.37 5.33 .585 
Motor brakemen............ DYE 310 ged 110.6 Osi 64.64 5.33 .685 
Pumpmen AES ONE eC ras Ree 26 é 180 15.9 129.6 8.2 81.29 5.12 | .627 
Himbpermen ee ee. core rates 20 161 10.9 89.1 8.2 60.31 5.52 677 
Wraeckmens 26, saan 27 177 13.0 110.1 8.5 74.29 5.71 .675 
Surface— 
Oar Pemlers' 2505.4 these cdes 26 221 12.8 113.9 8.9 75.29 5.88 661 
Engineers. aisle traccretelniotatecsrarenn ote 29 2038 15.0 129.1 8.6 83.39 5.58 .646 
PUIVeMMen ta 5 Nee aa altace 29 249 15.7 127.8 8.1 76.05 4,84 595 
TGA DOUTETS ce sostncre acts seis: 29 1,349 1951. 105.9 8.8 55.77 4.62 ~D27 
Slaters (DOYS).......sscceces 26 410 12.2 98.7 8.1 32.91 2.69 son0 











FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MAY, 1922 


FURING May the Department of La- 

bour received for insertion in the 
LABOUR GaAzETTE the following informa- 
tion relative to one fair wage contract 
which was awarded by the Department 
of Public Works. This contract contains 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 


which the work is to be performed, and 


for observance on the various works un- 
der contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulation 
for the suppression of the Sweating Sys- 
tem, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Supply and installation of disinfector 
retorts at Quarantine station Partridge 


Island, St. John, N.B. Name of contrac- 
tor, J. E. Kane and J. 8. Parker, St. 
John, N.B. Date of contract, May 27, 
1922. Amount of contract, $4,400. 


- Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in May for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, subject 
to the Regulations for the Suppression 
of the Sweating System, the securing of 
fair wages, and the performance of work 
under sanitary conditions: 














Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals $ 651.30 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

LAGE OCTS er CUC ares cnsrare oie clalaatere aiaelwishnVets 0, e/a) eveneiorsi orm 161.67 
Supplying mail bag fittings................ 3,214.08 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

TMITORIOS. LP CTCL wc aia seiole od areiel als dr etelesetate.« «ai 3,949.02 
Repairing letter boxes, etc...............+. 44.50 
Stamping ink, pads, etC.............se.00e0 455.94 
Seales TEMAITCO SS cuits acln oiele' .o eysjess vicina manic win epaels 125.00 


ee eg A 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 





ASUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such agree- 
ments are summarized each month in the 
Lapour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both 
employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the 
secords, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hous of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in ef- 
fect though not signed. In addition to 
these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. 
In the case of each agreement or sche- 
dule the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Building and Construction 


St. CATHARINES, ONT.—CARPENTERS’ 
AND JOINERS’ ASSOCIATION oF AMERICA, 
Loca Unions No. 38 anp No. 2632, anp 
LocAL Contractors. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, 1922 to April 80, 
1923. 


_ The hours of labour to be 8 per day 
for five days and four hours on Satur- 
days; the minimum rate of wages to be 
75 cents per hour, all overtime to be paid 
for as double time. Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Car- 
penters’ Picnic Day, Labour Day, and 
Thanksgiving Day to be considered over- 
time. Master carpenters shall have the 
right to work on their contracts and 
shall engage only union men when avail- 
able. Employers may employ appren- 
tices only when journeymen are em- 
ployed and may have one apprentice for 
every five Journeymen; apprentices to 
receive overtime rates similar to those 
paid to journeymen ; foremen to be paid 


five cents per hour over union rate. No 
member of either union will be allowed 
to work after regular working hours for 
any person while employed by a recog- 
nized contractor. Men employed regular- 
ly in contractor’s shops to be allowed, 
if necessary, to work one hour per day 
overtime on machines at straight time 
rate; men working on scaffolds fifty feet 
in height to be paid 5 cents over the re- 
gular rate and an additional 5 cents for 
every twenty feet higher; the business 
agent of the Union to be privileged to 
visit the job at any time for the purpose 
of assisting in carrying out the agree- 
ment; any grievance of either. party to 
be submitted to a committee composed 
of two members of each party. It is pro- 
vided that three months notice shall be 
given if either of the contracting par- 
ties wish to alter the terms of the agree- 
ment at its termination. 


EpMonToN, ALBERTA. — PLUMBERS’ 
Union No. 488 AND Tue Master Puum- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION. To be in effeet from 
May 22, 1922, to April 30, 1924. 


The hours of labour to be from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with one hour off for lunch, 
five days per week, and 8 am. to 12 
noon Saturdays; the minimum rate of 
wages to be 95 cents per hour to April 
30, 1923 and 90 cents per hour from May 
1, 1928, to April 30, 1924; time and one- 
half overtime until midnight and dou- 
ble time thereafter. Saturday afternoons 
time and one-half from noon to five 
p.m.; double time Sundays, New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, La- 
bour Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. 


Any member working outside of City 
shall receive expenses for board and 
rocm, also single time while travelling, 
when sleeper is not provided. When 
sleeper is provided, members will be. 
paid regular working hours. 


Jung, 1922 


Each shop to-be allowed one appren- 


q tice, and one other for every additional 


Be wean nt eee Le 


~ bers ot the Master Plumbers’ 
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five journeymen, the total not to exceed 
four in any one shop and no apprentice 
to be over eighteen years of age at the 
time of starting; the term of apprentice- 
ship to be five years and for the last 
year the apprentice to be allowed to work 
with a kit of tools under the instruction 
of a journeyman plumber and to receive 


- the regular rate of wages less $1. per 
‘day; a register to be kept of all appren- 


tices by the Secretary of the Union to 
whom employers agree to send the names 
of their apprentices and the date of 
commencement in each case. 


No steamfitter to be allowed more 
than one helper; the members of one 
branch of the trade are prohibited from 
working at that of another. The mem- 
Associa- 
tion are to employ only members of the 
Union, and members of the Union are to 
work only for members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Ascociation. Wages are to be 
paid weekly, if by cheque not later than 
5 p.m. Friday and if in cash not later 
than twelve noon Saturday; a copy of 
the agreement to be posted in each work- 


shop. In ease of grievances not being 


settled between the business Agent of 
the Union and the Employer, a Com- 
mittee of not less than two and not more 
than four of each party to be appointed 
to settle the same within one week. 


The agreement came into force May 


22, 1922, to remain in force until April 


30, 1924, either party wishing to change 
to give notice on or before January 31, 
1924, changes to be agreed on by Feb- 
ruary 28, 1924, and in event of no notice 
being given before January 31, the 
agreement to remain in force another 
year. 


Manufacturing, Food and Tobacco 


EDMONTON, .ALBERTA.—BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA AND CERTAIN 
Master Baxers. To be in effect from 
May 1, 1922 to April 30, 1923; wages to 
be as follows: 
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TU QRCMION OS Mino. cates Fens kes $35 per week 
_Doughmen and ovenmen... 83 per wook 
Bakers and confectioners.. 30 per week 
Thelpereovere. ter Dee et 24 per week 


Jobbers to be paid 75 cents per hour 
unless engaged by the week. 


Hours to be 48 per week; day work to 
be between six am. and 10.30 p.m.; 
doughmen not to start before midnight. 


Rates for overtime and for holidays 
to be at the rate of time and one-half; 
no overtime to be charged for work done 
before a holiday; in ‘event of no day 
work, night workers to receive $2 extra 
per man per week. 


Half heur to be allowed for lunch not 
later than four ponte after starting 
time. 


Apprentices to be allowed at the rate 
of one apprentice or one helper to five 
journeymen employed and one appren- 
tice or one helper to every additional 
five journeymen employed, but in cake 
shops one apprentice or one helper to 
three Journeymen employed and one ap- 
prentice or helper where less than three 
journeymen are employed. Helpers are 
not to be permitted to work on the bench. 
nor do the work that is generally recog- 
nized as that of a baker. Apprentices 
are not to be under the age of sixteen 
or over twenty-one years at the begin- 
ning of their apprenticeship period and 
not to receive less than $12 per week. 


No bakery wagon driver to be allow- 
ed to do the work of a journeyman baker 
or confectioner. No local baker to re- 
main in any shop unless a member of the 
Union, a newcomer to the city to be al- 
lowed to work one week providing he 
has applied to join the Union and has 
paid his initiation fee. 


In event of a dispute arising out of 
the contract is it provided that work- 
men in the shop concerned with the as- 
sistance of Union officials shall endea- 
vour to effect a settlement with the em- 
ployer, but that if an agreement be not 
reached the dispute shall be referred to 
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an Arbitration Committee consisting of 
two members of the Union and two em- 
_ ployers, none of whom may be concern- 
ed in the dispute, the Committee to ap- 
point an independent chairman not a 
member of the trade; the deeision of the 
Committee to be final; the Committee to 
be appointed within twenty-four hours 
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on the request of either party to the dis- 
pute. . 


All negotiations during the life of this 
agreement to be carried out by execu- 
tive committee consisting of one baker 
and confectioner and one master from 


~ each shop. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1922 


[N prices there was a slight upward 

turn in the index number of whole- 
sale prices resulting from slight in- 
creases in nearly all the groups, with a 
seasonal decline in dairy products, but 
the retail prices of staple foods again 
averaged slightly lower. 


In retail prices, the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in 60 cities was 
$10.22 at the beginning of May; $10.26 
in April; $12.25 in May, 1921; $16.65 in 
May, 1920; $13.53 in May, 1919; $12.66 
in May, 1918; $11.82 in May, 1917 and 
$7.43 in May, 1914. No violent fluctua- 
tions occurred. In foods, the chief 
changes were increases in beef, butter, 
flour, evaporated apples and prunes, 
while decreases occurred in mess pork, 
bacon and lard, eggs, milk and cheese, 
sugar ahd potatoes. Coal and wood were 
slightly lower, but rent showed little 
change. 


The Departmental index number of 
wholesale prices was 226.1 for May as 
compared with 225.0 for April; .247.3 
for May, 1921; 356.6 for May, 1920; 
284.1 for May, 1919; 275.8 for May, 
1918; 243.8 for May, 1917 and 136.3 
for May, 1914. Nearly all the groups 
averaged higher, but miscellaneous foods 
and dairy products were lower, changes 
in the latter group being seasonal. The 
chief increases were in western grains, 
eattle and beef, some lines of fish, raw 
cotton, jute, pig iron, steel billets, silver, 
coke, linseed oil and turpentine, and 
some raw furs, while milk, butter and 
cheese, dressed hogs, bacon and hams, 
sugar and molasses showed the largest 
decline. 


A special index number, including 
fifty of the more important articles in- 
cluded in the Departmental index num- 
ber, 20 foods, 15 raw materials and 15 
manufactured goods based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, was slightly higher 
for May at 148.6 as compared with 
147.8dor April; 148.1 for March; 150.1 
for December, 1921; 159.5 for May, 
1921, and 260.5 for May, 1920. / 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
May of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs and groceries, of coal, wood 
and coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which 
the quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The pri- 
ces of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures being secured at the 
middle of each month by the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour Gazerrs 


(Continued on page 632) 
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Cost PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE EOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 





















































































































































































































































OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY OITIES IN CANADA 
Quan- May,{ May,| May,{ May,; May,| May,; May,| May,|April,| May, 
Commodities. tity |1900*/1905*| 1910) 1911| 1912] 1913) 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 
ec. Cc. ¢. Cc. Cc. ec. ec. Cc. C. C. C. C. Cc. POs a On Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 9 jps.| 27.2 30.4| 37.6] 39.8] 41.6] 44.4) 48.2 | 47.6 | 50.2 | 61.2 | 73.4 | 79.4 | 78.6 | 71.2 | 57.6 | 59.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..) 9 « | 19 6] 94.6/ 26.0] 27.8] 28.0) 29.6] 32.4 | 32.8 | 34.0 | 43.0 | 52.6 | 55.6 | 50.4 | 43.6 | 32.4 | 33.4 
Veal, roast foreq’r....| 4 « | 10.0} 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7| 17.1 | 17.1 | 16.4 | 22.5 | 27.4 | 27.6 | 26.4 | 23.0 | 19.0 | 19.0 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| ; « | 41.8) 12.2] 16.8] 18.0] 17.8] 19.1) 20.8 | 21.4 | 23.3 | 28.2 | 34.9 | 36.7 | 36.2 | 31.8 | 27.4 | 28.7 
Pork, fresh, roast ham| 1 « | 1972| 13.1] 18.0| 17.8] 17.5) 19.5} 19.9 | 18.9 ) 91.8 | 29.3 | 37.1 | 38.6 | 39.1 | 33.6 | 30.0 |-30.0 
Pork, salt, mess...... 2‘ | 91.8{ 25.0| 34.4] 33.0} 33.2] 35.2) 37.0 | 35.2 | 36.8 | 55.6 | 68.4 | 71.0 | 71.6 | 65.0 | 53.2 | 52.2 
Bacon, breakfast..... 1“ | 15.4| 17.8] 24.5] 23.8] 22.5] 24.7| 25.7 | 24.9 | 98.4 | 37.3 | 50.0 | 52.6 | 54.4 | 51.4 | 41 3 | 40.8 
Lard, pure leaf.......| 9 « | 96.9| 98.2] 40.6) 36.0) 35.6| 38.4] 37.2 | 35.2 | 39.0 | 60.2 | 72.0 | 75.2 | 77.0 | 50.6 | 45.0 | 44.0 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz}! 25.7| 30.0] 33.3] 32.6) 34.3] 33.7| 25.8 | 23.7 | 26.2 | 40.8 | 43.9 | 51.4 | 55.0 | 36.5 | 33.5 | 32.7- 
Eggs, storage......... 1“ | 20.2] 23.4] 28.4] 27.9] 31.2] 28.1] 25.1 | 22.6 | 24.4 | 34.5 | 34.8 | 42.7 | 48.3 | 33.4 | 30.6 | 30.5 
Mile ro obs Secae Soe 6 qts.| 36.6) 39.6] 48.0] 49.2) 49.3] 51.6] 53.4 | 54.6 | 51.0 | 60.0 | 72.0 | 81.0 | 90.0 | 86.4 | 74.4 | 72.6 
Butter, dairy, solid...| 2 Ibs.| 44.2] 49.4] 55.2] 53.0] 58.1] 58.0) 55.2 | 64.8 | 64.2 | 85.6 | 96.2 [113.0 [131.0 |102.8 | 76.4 | 77.4 
Butter, cream'y, prints| 1 “ | 25.5] 27.7] 31.9] 31.£] 31.7] 33.9] 32.7 | 37.3 | 36.8 | 47.7 | 58.4 | 63.6 | 72.5 | 59.2 | 44.9 | 45.4 
Cheese; OAS... 5a 1 “ | 16.1] 17.6] 18.5] 19.£| 20.1] 20.5) 21.4 | 23.9 | 25.1 | 34.1 | 33.1 | 36.9 | 40.2 | 39.6 | 30.5 | 30.7 
Cheese, new .........- 1“ | 44.6] 15.7] 17.5] 17.£] 19.5] 19.1] 19.8 | 22.3 |.93.8 | 31.7 | 30.3 | 34.9 | 37:8 | 37.9 | 28.5 | 27.9 
Bread, plain, white...|15 “ | 55.5) 58.5) 66.0) 64.5| 60.0] 61.5] 64.5 | 73.5 | 70:5 |111.0 |117.0 |117.0 |138.0 |124.5 105.0 |105.0 
Flour, family ........ 10 ** | 25.0] 28.0) 33.0] 32.0 34.0} 32.0] 32.0 | 44.0 | 37.0 | 77.0 | 68.0 | 67.0 | 80.0 | 64.0 | 48.0 | 49.0 
Rolled oats .......... 5 “ | 18.0] 19.5] 21.0] 21.0] 22.0] 22.0] 21.5 | 26.5 | 23.5 | 30.5 | 40.0 | 37.0 | 41.5 | 31.0 | 28.0 | 27.5 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 “ | 10.4) 10.6] 10.4) 10.6| 11.6] 11.4] 11.6 | 11.8 | 13.0 | 14.6 | 22.0 | 24.2 | 34.2 | 21.6 | 18.6 | 19.0 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 « 8.6] 9.4] 10.8) 10.4) 11.6] 12.4) 12.0 | 14.2 | 19.2 | 29.0 | 34.2 | 23.8 | 23.8 | 18.0 | 17.8 | 17.6 
Apples, evaporated....| 1 “ 9.9| 7.7\ 11.5] 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 12.9 | 11.6 | 14.3 | 15.3 |, 22.4 | 22.9 | 29.2 | 21.4 | 23.0 | 23.5 
Prunes, medium size..|.1 “ | 11.5] 9.6] 9.9] 12.2} 12.9] 11.9] 12.2 | 18.1 | 12.9 | 14.8 | 17.7 | 20.3 | 27.6 | 19.2 | 18.9 | 19.2 | 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 “ | 21.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 22.0 | 32.0 | 37.2 | 40.0 | 43.2 | 47.6 | 86.8 | 50.8 | 33.6 | 32.0 | 
Sugar, yellow ........ 2“ | 10.0} 9.8| 10.3) 11.0) 12.0] 11.0) 10.2 | 14.6 | 17.0 | 18.6 | 20.2 | 22.2 | 40.8 | 24.0 | 16.0 | 15.2 | 
Tea, black, medium.../14 “ 8.2) 8.3} 8.7] 8.9] 8.8} 8.9} 9.1] 9.3] 9.8 | 11.41 14.2 | 15.7 | 16.5 | 14.0 | 18.6 | 18.6 © 
Tea, green, medium...|1%4, “ Sviie 8.1 9.119,4). 9.5) 9.3) 054-8 9.821.108 11.1 11856) 1569 171704 PAT 15.0 15 
Coffee, medium ...... Lett 8.6| 8.8] 8.9] 9.2] 9.3} 9.4) 9.4] 9.8] 9.9.] 10.1 | 10.7 | 12.5 | 15.1 | 14.1 | 13.4 | 12.9 
Potatoes ss ncc.. axed. 2 pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3] 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 43.5 | 31.0 | 60.5 |126.0 | 62.0 | 65.7 |204.9 | 41.1 | 49.2 | 45.9 
Vinegar, white wine../% pt Btls me IO Tite ee cokes Be A Sip OS 8 8 OA OC TOs ey Oe nme de 
aT AM GOUS Ee aces dele 2. $5 .48|$5.96)$6.95/$7. 14/$7.34.97.34| $7.43] $7.84] $8.37/911.82|$12.66 $13.53 /$16.65 $12. 25|$10. 26/910. 22 
c. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. Gs c. Cc CE eis C: c: e. 
Starch, laundry....... i IDs  2.9) 8.0). 8.110 8.1) 8.2) 2-3) 8.2 0 22. sat 3.8) a7 | aT aS OP ETE 4.0 
Coal, anthracite ..... fs ton| 39.5] 45.2} 48.1] 48.8] 51.9) 55.0) 53.2 | 52.5 | 53.9 | 64.8 | 71.5 | 78.8 | 99.5 |112.3 |108.7 |107.5 
Coal, bituminous ....] “ “ | 31.1] 32.3) 35.0] 35.0] 37.5) 38.7| 38.4 | 87.0 | 37.9 | 50.8 | 57.7 | 61.6 | 70.0 | 77.9 | 68.3 | 67.8 
Wood, hard ........:- “ed. | 32.5| 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5) 40.9 | 34.1 | 41.6 | 51.7 | 67.3 | 76.9 | 79.5 | 88.6 | 78.1 | 74.1 
Wood, soft........ ace| “ “| 22.6] 25.5) 29.4] 80.0] 30.0) 30.6) 31.7 | 31.0 | 30.1 | 37.6 | 49.7 | 56.3 | 60.7 | 65.3 | 58.1 | 58.0 , 
Coal oi eseecces 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5] 24.4| 23.1) 21.0] 23.7] 22.4 | 23.6 | 23.0 | 25.3 | 27.1 | 28.1 | 35.6 | 37.9 | 31.6 | 31.6 
Ruel and Mehtines:. Cac? $1.50/$1.63/$1.76|/$1.78/$1.82/$1.91/$1.87 ($1.78 | $1.86] $2.30) $2.73] $3.02) $3.45) $3.81) $3.45) $3.39 
Renter ee ¥4, mo.|$2.37|$2.89/$4.05/$4. 05 $4.60/$4.751$4.88 |$4.17 $4.03] $4.34/ $4.65] $5.08) $6.29) $6.73] $6.91) $6.89 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Grand ‘Totals ....:.2. : $9.37| 10.50) 12.79)13.08| 13.79) 14.02)$14.21/$13.83|$14.30/$18 .50/$20.09/$21.67/$26. 44) $22. 84/$20.66/$20.53 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Tova Scotia .......s.csseeeee $5 .611$5.83)$6.82/$6.'78|$7.17/$7.29|$7.26/$7.80 | $8.48/$11.50/$12.46 $14.01/$16.59 $12.53 $10.47/$10.37 
Prince Edward Island ...... 4.81] 5.26| 5.81| 5.80] 6.11] 6.34| 6.59] 6.66 | 7.51} 9.88]...... 12.56| 15.41| 11.39] 9.68) 9.37 
New Brunswick ...........++ 5.38| 5.83] 6.55| 6.84] 7.18] 7.04) 7.26] 7.71 | 8.20] 11.50] 12.30] 13.09] 15.96] 12.46] 10.54; 10.21 
Quchee we. ek sal ow sa .. | 5.15] 5.64] 5.38} 6.46] 6.97| 6.87| 6.86] 7.14 | 8.04] 11.46] 12.28] 12.91) 15.70] 11.61) 9.82} 9.62 
Ontario ....... pa aoe 5.01| 5.60| 6.50) 6.67| 7.25| 7.20] 7.09] 7.60 | 8.37] 12.16] 12.69] 13.40) 16.90} 12.19} 10.20} 10.18 
MAIGEODS. chy bacee: a cox ..| 5.85] 6.19] 7.46) 7.41| 7.88] 7.87] 7.84] 8.10] 8.47] 10.82) 12.39] 18.68] 16.46] 12.15] 9.92) 10.01 
Saskatchewan .......seeeee- 6.86| 6.92| 7.86] 8.08] 8.16] 8.25} 8.04) 8.41 | 8.48) 11.18] 12.66] 13.74) 16.21) 12.38} 9.82) 10.15 
Alberta ....<3:-+, nee eee ...{ 6.02] 6.50] 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.33] 7.83} 8.30 | 8.26] 12.03] 12.91] 14.04) 17.03} 12.02] 9.83) 9.85 
British Columbia ........... 6.90| 7.74] 8.32] 8.79] 9.03] 9.03] 9.03} 9.06 | 8.95) 12.21) 13.34] 14.46) 17.55) 13.27] 11.43) 11.47 
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/ (*) December only. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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cents , centS cents cents {| cents} cents cents cents cents cents | cents; cents! cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 29.8 | 24.9; 22.8}; 16.7} 18.0} 19.0 | 28. $3.3 | 30.0 | 32.6 | 26.1 | 40.8 | 45.1 
Nova Scotla (Average)| 29.2 24.8 22.4 18.2 14.6 14.8 31.9 27.2 28.4 | 25.2 | 39.9 | 42.9 
T-“BYVANEY eee esa ek Pos Nuk LE) t0) 24.6 Dard 18.7 15.7 16.2 32.5 29.3 29 25.6 | 40.9 | 41.2 
2-New Glasgow.......... DHA) 2oud 20.2 TOG 14.7 BLD Ml Teceeataralll ore ieee one 26 28.2 | 25.6 | 38.1 | 44.2 
S-AMNErsty so. ces easceee 24.2 PALATE 16 14 GAR 11 25 MOAT Zone 35 88.3 
4-H aliPax oe ai temas 32.9 24 26.7 207 15 13.6 40 30.5 81.2. |-24.3 | 40:7 | 40.7 
S-PTULOT Ss eee oe eee 31.6 30 Aad 20.6 15:3 19 30 27.6 30 27.5 | 45 50 
6-P.£.L.—Charlott’n. 2O5OM eS 213 15.6 15.3 15 26.5 ano 26.3 | 23.7 [ 33. 38.2 



































New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 31.4 | 26.9 | 24.8; 17.9} 15.4) 17.8 



























































































































































































































































T-Moneton <....c.cccecees 28.5) 4) 29351 24 TSS alee SsOe | M22 Gl wee e eee ene 83.5 I QbeT Mes 41.7 
8-St. Tohn ote Bae Cee ae: 88.41 30.6] 31.6] 20 16 16.3 385 82.3 | -35- | 25 42 45 
9-Fredericton ............ SRE aan sy lS 10 17 14.5 28.5 | 26 28.5 | 26 88.3 | 41.2 
10-Bathurst ......ccccccee 25 25 7 Gale ta: 15 TS herrea an. 25 26.6 | 25 87.5 | 43.3 
Quebec (Average).....; 26.4 | 25.5) 23.3 16.5 12.0 | 13.4 28.8 | 26.2 | 25.4 | 22.7 | 38.7 | 41.3 
TAO eee cha thet eve: UR Basil OSS Be eon Deals ee Yam) bea ib 12.8 24.11 ° 23.38 / 23.2% | 93,0:) 87.97 Jase 
12-Three Rivers .......... QS 6 OTs 8270 R66 112. 0u| tte 30 25 26.1 | 23.6 | 40 45 
13-Sherbrooke ........ce0. 38.3 DACTRT ES) |Nesraa ied er 26.7 15.7 20 30 29 QD ES soul OS. 7 
el PS Be OM Set ER 20 OD Slip alo 13.5 | 10 11 25 22 D123. 5 199 50 Rye 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 20 HS Tico als ath BAe 24 23 2002 2022 ae 40 
16-St John’s. oc. t oe. OS yh Gs 25 16 13 18 385 25 25 Day Aer eat ees 
17-Thetford Mines ....... DD tebe ete ee 30 15 16 10) Bi QO Rae aes: 85 25 22.5) 32.25.) 35 
18-Montreal ......eceecece BO eA aor oul eee ane oc nea G7 85 29.5 | 30.3 | 22 87.9 | 41.8 
POST ihe ee ose eo bee 26. 25| 825 QW eel LOA dosOenuo a 27.5 | 26 26.5 | 2409536077 1238 
Ontario (Average).....| 30.5} 25.1 | 22.9] 17.1 | 13.1] 20.5 33.8 | 30.8 | 33.7 | 26.6 | 37.5 | 41.0 
FA—Otta Wao .cccendivesecs DOR NOG Hel eo ave Seva LO ey mlm Ge 85.9 | 80.2 | 81.3 1 25 39 43.6 
21—Broekville ............: OSE Salas 22 16.20) te >elo 87, 30 30 30 25 42 46 
DO KingstOonieen joncee 4c eee QSEomia 22 ila Oe ae O15 aleehOn6 29.5) 127.7 | 31.45) 94 33 36.6 
Do= Belleville wjecs ee eae 27.6 | 23 99781 1567 Wl) Wed: 20.8 83.3:| 29 29 22 40.6 | 44.5 
24-Peterborough ......... SO eta ot bal Died a eet 72 On as 22,5 32 30.8 | 383.4 | 25.3 | 44.2 | 49.4 
PROT water keri okie eee 28 On PO3. 80 D0 teh lasou 12e4n BeOS 32.5 | 27 28 36.5 | 40.6 
26-DOronto sa deec.. 2 cas oes See wba bales Aral end Aen ae [ee dO) 26.2 | 31.14 85.6 | 96 85.6 | 38.3 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 81 26 Dike ANE te 32 37 33 36.1 | 25 84.6 | 38 
28-St. Catharines ........ 27 OANA DC a is5 1020 el eo, 34.8 | 380.7 | 84.3 | 25 30.6 | 82.5 
29-Hamilton'....<..0c.-000 CORSE OG Sa seo nm Gede | Sch me OORS 35.5 | 32.4 | 36.5 | 30 87.3 | 40.4 

730-Brantiord s......04 «2. % B02 25/8) 22091 7a a 12 eel 2065 34.6 | 34 86.3 | 30 85 88.2 
SISGAlUY ein fee setae 33.35 27 25 18.6 | 16 21 85 31.3 | 36 30 87.4 | 38.8 
BP“GuelON -. ho vie k oo are le sss 31 26 DAES a SISO th. 7 lpecden 38.3 | 30.1} 35.6 | 27.5 | 35.4 | 38.6 
S3=Kitehener @..0co. ces eeeees BOLT eee ae Wee 20-9" | 16 Ma rose 40 31 84.7 | 30 82.6 | 36.4 
34-Woodstock ........... 3166 (241 alo. 25 17.8 | 14.4 | 20.9 85 BSL TST L | cree 33.8 | 37 
BHONtLASLOLG, casa sok uc B0s4 He 2a 4 | PO0ES Tet Or Gul. 14.40 coved 30 30.6 | 84.5 | 26.6 | 37.6 | 44 
S6=VONdON 4.20 2sne. veces 32 26.6 Nb) 25.2 Wea yconl > 2 21.1 39.2 | 32.4] 386 28.4 | 34.8 | 39.6 
37-St; THOMAS ...0...2s60s Salers alam le Teal OATIR 1 18.6 33.3 | 32.1 | 85.3 | 27.5 | 35.6 | 38.5 
88-Oha thamin ae eceee eee SiS. WS deo lee OO al 124 4D 29.6 | 30.21 34 23.4'| 86.6 | 39.4 
89-Windsor ...........e0.- 29 PRADP HOGA OAS Tbh Ca eee | GG: 34 31.3 | 33.2 |°25.8 | 35 88.7 
40-Owen Sound ........... 29 24 24 19 12224 V2is5 28 27.5 | 29 23 40 48 
AI COOD Stans oe nee owe eee 30 25 26. Dato Quill. 2uledS 30 27.5 | 29.3 | 26.2 | 42.5 | 44.3 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... SOM OG oe maT 16.6.| 12.5 | 2229 31.2 | 29.5 | 81.2 | 26.4 | 88.5 | 49.5 
43-Port Arthur ....... eee Ola!) DOL eae ele Leer te Le bal Leese 88.5 | 35 40 30 47.5 | 50 
44-Fort William ......... 812°) 23:1) Poe 17.2 | 14.5 | 23.3 35 31.2 | 85 29 41,1-47.1 
Manitoba (Average)...| 27.9 21.5] 19.9] 14.2] 10.2 | 17.9 34.0 | 28.5 | 32.6 | 25.3 | 39.6 |-47.7 
45-Winnipeg ............-- DOM Meo, Ganno2ed | ants LOsea eed. 38.4 | 31.2 | 86.5 | 28.5 | 39.8 | 47.2 
46-BYANdON ..ccecceccccece Gell aeeOUse! Sayer alee! Dafa Bae 7, 29.5 | 25.7 | 28.7-| 22 89.3 | 48.1 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 29.9 | 22.6) 20.3} 15.2 | 10.7} 19.5 34.2 | 28.7 | 385.5 | 27.2 | 49.3 | 56.5 
MVREPINA om oi cece ce 28.3 | 19 OOeam td 10.8 | 19.3 S473 Ul eesOn else Sal eee ee 48 60 
48-Prince Albert ......... 30 25 20 15 1225" (21-20 30 30 85 30 57.5 | 62.5 
49-Saskatoon ..... AR ee a ADS 22,2, 21 ily Oy 18.7 37.5 29 36 25 40 43.53 
5O-Moose Jaw .cccecccccee S14) 24.211 20 14.7} 10.1] 20 35 25 32.5 | 26.5 | 51.7] 60 
Alberta (Average)....| 27.4 | 19.7} 18.2] 12.1} 9.4] 17.0 32.9] 27.6 | 35.4 ; 24.1 | 50.3 | 56.2 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 30 20 18 iW 8 18 85 3 85 30 57.5 | 57.5 
52-Edmonton ............- 28 19 20 DAA ea. abel 35 30 40 22.5 | 45 52.5 
58-Calgary .....c.ccceewes Date | 1) 18.2 112.3 O47 ela 83.4 | 26.5 | 36.5 | 22 50.2 | 56.9 
54-Lethbridge ............. 26 OO Taleml Gulati leo) 21d Octet See 28 24 30 Ws 48.5 | 58 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 33.4] 27.5 | 24.74 17.9] 14.9] 25.1 838.9 | 36.8 | 38.9 | 30.3 |-47.4 | 53.5 
5d=Pernie <2 )5. itech ites 81/3 | -.97 25 20 125 oh 21 Oe BSs Sale. seed. 40 40 32 44.5°; 51.7 
H6-NEIBONY <3. ss fos ea ic ek cs SH |p ee 26 eee sts 22.5 35 35 35 27.5 | 45 55 
BUS EPAllatecjc iyo o ein nee 83.7 | 25 22, 17.6 }.-13.4.]. 24.6 35 35 85. 26.2 | 56.6 | 59 

_58-New Westminster .....| 35 30 25 22 16.5 | 25 30 40 40 32 45.7 | 55 
59-Vaneouver .......... Poel St lal oie dea eT ole 4aG le OGD, 40.9 | 84.2} 39.5 | 832.1 | 47.5 | 52 
60-Victoria ......... Vinal ae BIE? Wo 24005)" O2n cal eG ental 42 re ORs 46.3 | 31 38.4 | 25.8 | 46.6 | 50 
GI-Nanaimo™ noses keene Oy oe") = Silene I Direaia Lad 19.8 | 32.3 2 40 $6.7 4] 58853; eos selene 60 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 35 30 25 15 15 | © 20 45 42.5] 45 33.3 ° 40 45 
ST Secs on : a 
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AND.RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1922 
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se) Vj e 

§ : a Fish , 3 ' 

@ Sl pee ee te ea ; E tia yee wee 

= | eelea (fe [Be | Jslwel &. /2 | Se18 [82 [28 | £2428 

S laa k4S FHS [68 | wok aes] oy | a anole lias (eq ease 
Ae sme dee eo ies a pe On Bs Site ge ele bl me, | oe a | As 
BS | 8-8) S42] Shs) was ein Se 1 8S ok 6 & 2 B moe os Pp 
: meS| So ee Ana D4 Sisto lS A on 8 G4.) oo, oD v4 245 
dB [oS S/ Ses | SER BSR SSS/ SSS] 2B | eB | 2B w |asd ised | ga | ve 
Sa | ond| gaa| @aAl SGA SHA Sea) ga | ge rae ga Aas | gas AA-| aS 

ze) o td ie ea Sani oad ai: R 2) fy ian S) a) = 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents 
60 16.6 14.5 27.6 12.6 18.5 23.8 13.5 63.2 ] 9 5 34.9 7) eat | 22.0 
55.4 12.6 12.3 DH RN ocala Boral lo svalevare atlas! axetarele Wrete'a tees: 52.8 17.6 16.4 46.8 35.6 23.2 23.0 
55 LO. EN eee es 25 LEER Mall. 5, choral Sstht eer a rodeianllacorarseiors 50 18.1 edi 50 OheG 2023 eiere wa bad b 
60.2 3 15 SOM Tate c ctil ereistel rere Pete siellove eaves sveawi'e 56 16.4 16 42, 36.2 TASES 21 2 
AT 5 ai 10 DM Notes ocho Cratetess ate 90=30) inc css 3 Bale Be 18-2 17.5 45 RE 23008 21 2 
53.1 | 12-14 12 30 PE taca catia erate etal totere eis 54 135 14 50 35 19.5 9431 1 4 
61 15 Bl QE hh seas cobcads haya tere! uate rit ae ae a ee aaa | ee 53 17.6 Hi Gir Wes arate 34.3 25 25 5 
5d 13 PAW Gk OBO ei d.c, cetlen| sa she aot Pe overs tcl etedl elehe' eve teie 62.4 14.1 DAW es Bl he tals a oe SOL OURae ee eo eae: ai | 
60.5 13.3 12.3 BZ Oh ai choveleraeehlia water shou e ceco leo al atte. eh Siaie 54.4 18.0 WiCAP te o's os 35.8 25.4 20.9 
67.5 12 12 BR ini, Mee RAI Sn Rat eco 10 SY) 18.6 USSG ailtenicns crete eu tercveiatlets 26.6 Dee 
65 18 15 SOUP \raretat ho MOAI ac cs'eterere stliats sie! obcaleerete! «elise 57.5 17 nD as YC a 35 94.7 Yepe a ia ate: 
61 15 14 SO—Sdi |isiator als Steliersetensts + BB—DOM IME sosceys.s 60 18.5 16 43.2 SZeowiastame non 19.604) 9 
50 8 fs lh Rl vena: feel ecrey chara Creatas: ake Seely 8 hovel ais’ 42.5 18 Asia rok fe neh 40 25 20 10 
69.8 3.9 11.2 30.4 9.4 18.4 14.0 9.5 60.9 |, 22.0 19.9 5203 33.7 23.6 22.5 
60.6 10 ian n alist ake, ets: lisrehs statete UIT ct eae al) OO 52.9 20 21 51-2 30.6 Baste A ews) Val 
6L.7 10 10-12 Boies olleratelate tie sucrose lt sree tecs 725 67.5 25 20 50.6 29 23.1 21.9 12 
63.3 18 15 Aicsey tatters a ered tocwrolacare elie a eietmaeus LOSS eee acto Dane 16 50.6 30 23.6 Tips Ae ANA es) 
69 as: 10 25 10 HS 0 De setae. sis 10 Ota Baul ice SE Ie 25 AGT yg ete oe tiens vail 21.5 |14 
Fey ee lic. PSesicSee evade cb ach allots nl Nevek’s isietete: cer DQ Me eS ccavorsotellts, clavelstbash i's perc cuce CG oe eke tr ocavererere ae 52155 88.7 2330 OT 15 
Gnu Satan. claret Metelalaee ailtisis cw rerape. IA ators aleice oe Vs oad One oe 10 60 25 15 De 40 26.5 24 16 

SAE Sora aie miewer ces 15 35 eee ollncbaoe tiles sobists Qin ly Mees hare ones ede oreo centile acaraye 60 40 Pd Sigde 24 17 
64.1 | 15-20 | 7.5-8 /22-22.5) 10 10-25 Lae EAE svels oe 60.2 HO Pe 21.8 52.4 28.3 Diners 20.7 |18 
60.5 15 S-11 25 8.3 15 8-18 10 60 ile) VA 20.5 52 Boyegharsae G 23.1 19 
61.8 18.2 16.3 259.0 13.8 20.5 28.4 11.7 67.4 Ziel 18.9 52.6 36.2 23.0 21.3 
61.9 | 15-16 |11-12.5) 32 11 20 10-25 10 7 21.4 18 53 35.6 22 2273> 120 
62.5 Teale sewers SOTA ar lteeks note EOC sah ce ll esisterasell amece ss 18.7 15 50 Seo 18.3 WAN ayaa 
58.6 | 10-15 |10-12.5} 20-30 SAO Se Us lace evs eis lteter suet tot aes. « wceav 20.2 16.5 45.4 37 23.9 20 22, 
SO ALL aseteske aLarealhsvatel iaces'sllste eae snaps fe ede ety are 24 T= 24 ere sie ets eek re cere 245) 20 5 4 Ss 27 20.2 |23 
59 15 15 30 12 DD ee Neva 3 Re 10 60 275 20 50 By Ie aes, 23.6 |24 
RY TAme Rites crederrcteivcumctavete: all:heverstcjore!|iaieheiss « ieney|' ater ster ars Oe. DOT ke lise leva ietecer lt atelaer eae 20 18 51.6 HEAD 22.5 22.5 |25 
62.6 | 18-20 | 12-14 30 TD=18 WT —SO eC ZOH2m lee ole ors alll verter sveketiers 20 18.2 52.4 34 20.8 20.8 |26 
Oper tltae teens sornilh. ouctatrane:4 PARI” wall ps MOA. rk 18 Qo hanes Ihde stenes, < 20 20 55.8 36 2353 20.6 |27 
59.5 20 i[eppeevil totes enceellisiets eto iet-ah tasers evscealtsrayeicir at AUS Bt Ok ene Dee lie ene state Beat 40.5 29.6 20.2 |28 
59.8 20 15220 i SO-40. Ie DES 2D Aaa weit ons 15 75 20 19.4 ise 34.7 23.9 20.8 |29 
62 YODA See meee 25-28 15 Dae ts earache TO Ol aasteradoe 21.6 19.3 BIZ, 32.0 19.6 20.4 |30 
62 18 18 30 15 17 DAG Wan EES es Se i a eR DAU» RRS tele Hoodie 30) 18.9 20 31 
GONE | tareasrerexs tteiciareteges SU oes lar ebiis ctene 20 Lhe wiles weroeie debe on aes 25 18 48.7 35 Ua ighs: 19.9 \3 
AS bak ithe atehe | tecertveretai ell oqatet Sp etcere ANE rains cae cermlelhizeah onal tet Boerne ra. & oil iafenslloy sakes 25 20 52.5 39 18.3 20.9 133 
60.6 20 18 3 17 SO ar Aieorsole elle wi sharsto:  earers arate. 20 20 55. 37.8 23h 19.4 |34 
60.7 20 20 25 12.5 WT tacareieee a¥s TIED seks ata s 18 20 56.2 40 25 20:5 135 
63 15: 15 23 10 Tapper sore) ocsss)| aztyetous tere 5b 19.6 ISG PA 51.4 35.5 1hBe 20.4 |36 
61.7 | 20-25 15 30 15 TB r As eyesore of 10 56.6 DA eve 18.6 5D 36.2 25.7 21 37 
Gilad 18 15 3 12 CUS! ee sis ote os <'s Bb st (SE Se 15 21.5 Bie 34 25.7 20.6 |38 
UU Water ope ve ey caltsceuede-ate, }l terete hei 15-20 20 QO) riser: | eke taveracile ON 25 53.9 40 2002 21.7 |39 
ivi ae | rete soll cetey cre salt oH, het attnca lWexatte oh oSchw || ,o:e¥orokeye!l §) svar ecevofes| ters) evereisre.|| ‘also. <veia'are Ws USES 50 36.2 22.5 22:1 |40 
SABI) be eee 20-25 30 15 Da, ali Se Siesta taiece tetecs 55 23 22.5 60 40 PBST 26.5 |41 
GORD scot ave rer ltes ate chore oll oe ors latte fe ate ayes 25 VAS TRO Se 65 2135 19.3 ay Ws Sled 205 20.2 |42 
mee cectoie cotta ed taetee DOs, ote ets or 18 18 8.3 90 2250 18.5 53 45 18.8 25 43 
68.3 DO Niseranae's OP Pde Sen aA 18 T= 20 aveta: crore 45 23.2 18.9 Hoek 40 OAT 21 44 
BoA mltcerae srctel tens sacta'e 27.5 AD SO Ae clots “<psiiein stole biel erates aos 23.5 Tied 5241 33.4 22.4 22.4 
64.8 20 18 25 12 V2 ES iivessust ss Tatlvevaisnste ote 90 24.4 18.3 52 34.3 O17 21.6 145 
GOlEe lteter esis) love staersis SU! ae cee lersets AL oy et livcrayetnc onal iaticveyevels sss Itracate is car aae 22'.5 aly) 52.1 Daa) Ze 23.1 |46 
[Ye A eee 22.9 2B OF occ s:5 WO elk alc cheretetexe Gr i Ca Sa es 25.0 21.9 Lyi ear 30.0 19.1 93.1 f 
C2 | ei tate sare's 25 PASS DalleS, Sie hcl Ieee erence eos Sih. leeeearc 30 HE 50 BSS) 19.7 21.7 |47 
Fadia tance ctelelliettctatatenel ib ONE te: Nie stac\ersie Paes Soc ailieneraee.e [raters starcters 20 20 55 30 DAE 22.5 |48 
Goal sete awvallthe steers. DD Be arabian Theme er tert) TAM inl sere are lteveks acaba whe 2152 50 PN ISS 20 3.3 |49 
72 15-20 20 20-25 | 10-15 | 12-15 |..:.... 18 1.00 25 225 Bl Siteroares © 15 25 50 
65.1 OST iiectess 23.3 14.4 Tel. sis sts a0 i Livat. in | a re 24.7 20.2 51.6 35.4 18.2 20.4 
67.5 DA a eames DOM Nevate tetets 2a Ces hh pee Po WD Giles acces Dae “leiaalecciare balers 40 20.8 20 51 
6.7 | LF D-QOVc ere o's 23-25 |12.5-15| 12.5 | 25-30 LG AGAR atte of 25.2 19.7 49.7 (0 31.2 16 PPB SeOL SV 
66.1 TS in Colter meenaat setae Le eh Ul accks, oe eis po ts Ch ee aah 2082 5239) RKO! 16.3 22.4 153 
65 hey aR 22 15 EST ca eee OTE ER 2. cta 2 25 20.7 52 35 19.7 16 54 
67.8 1S TO eens 24.4 11.0 20.98 28.6 i Wy fs Sl lenge aay 24.4 23.8 50.4 33.3 23.5 23.4 
71 AMID oy eae a) 15 20 30 a LY RY il eS 22.5 24.6 58.3 35 25 30 55 
65 OTD ile ehte Stop DSN Waste Nek 20 35 fie Omens 6 ares 3 25 50 30 25 23.5 156 
62.9 ES ERA AD SOM tos: tern 20 35 7A Vie S| eae eae 24.1 25 50 35 25 23 57 
70 pL) Washer ents 20 AO RES cats 15-20 PANE | eon ee 2260 2320 49.7 40 25 20.7 |58 
68.1 A MB coet DAA e lites ete sien ae 20.0 Terao seek PA Wea | 21.3 48.5 Sone 19.3 21.3 159 
64 1p wl Hee hoe 25 Sel bra she soi 30 V4. Daikercae s,s Dwi QZ 51 28.3 16.8 FA S60 
66.2 LN Peters DAS Ni cara Meh Bibel vopace als DEL) Ma acette ato a. PARP 25 46 30 26.7 20 61 
Ne abla eerete se Weteere iets DA Sans se etaa stele, Pte RGR Ree Art's tease ok 30 25 50 35 25 27 5 162 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL. AND LIGHTING 





“Locality 








Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
1-Sydney 
2-New Glasgow.......... 
3-Amherst 
4-Halifax 
5-Truro 


6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n.. 


eeoeeroceecectoseoos 


eeoeceeescesecoe 
eececoeecoceeeoece 


eeeoeesoeceeceeeccceor 


New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 
7-Moneten 
8-St. John 
9-Fredericton 
10-Bathurst 


eeeceoseessesese 


eeVeeececoeececevs 


eCoecereceveces 












eeceecocoececece | 


Quebeo (Average).....| 
1i-Quebee 2... ccc ce. aisvebot 
12-Three Rivers 
18-Sherbrooke 
TE SOLEL Acs oes oe ke oe ee eel 
15-8t. Hyacinthe o..32..0. 
TE=Ste SOR R) eo ths eaves A 
17-Thetford Mines .......| 
18-Montreal 
19-H 


COOCOKECEOCHOGKE COOKE EO CE 


eeececocece | 


i 
eeeoceecceecor| 


ececoccce@oecce} 


Ontarlo (Average).....} 
J4—Ottawa .icccces Sicleinieds 
21-Brockville 
22-Kingston 
23-Belleville s 
24-Peterborough ..... Ree a 
2o-OriWla eee ca kanes s ef 
20-TOPONtOe LS. cc el sced sees 
27-Niagara Falls ......... | 
28-St. Catharines ........]| 
29-HamiltOn ....cjesecescel 
380-Brantford ......cc.cces] 
BIEG GIG see keke eerie 
S2-Guelph 3 cics ces eves cuss 
33-Kitchener .......ccccces 
84-W oodstock 
35-Stratford 
36-Londone 3. 22/8. Al 
3v-St. Thomas -..5003.....1 
88-Chatham ....... Sal evate 
89-WindsOr sc ise. see oes 
40-Owen Sound ...... Boer 


eecceeecee cee coeos 


eeoeecececosoece | 
eeeeocecceececoel 


eececceoccceoe paces 


eeecesoevrcoe 


eeeceececoccceors 


eoeecceecens 


eeeoeoece | 


Manitoba (Average)...| 
45-Winniper 
46-Brandon 


eee eveccecececocvece 


eeeeccoccesocces 


Saskatehewan (Aver.) 
A OSI Ae see 5 rate ts cd 
48-Prinece Albert 
49-Saskatoon 
50-Moose Jaw 


eecceccee 
ee oececosccecen 


eeocesocecesce 


Alberta (Average).... 
51—Medieine Hat 
52-Edmonton 
Do OA EW ic ie ian, mas 
54-Lethbridge ....... Bova ate 


British Celum. (Aver.) 
DOF eTMIe iowa secu aiae wieie’ es 
DON GISOMS.. seis wis la cue ene 
Beer ail et lk me wee 
58-New Westminster 
59-V anecouver 
60-Vietoria 
61-Nanairao 


eeececevecse) 


eeevecceroeoe 


e@eoece 


eeeeecseecoces 


See eesececeseevece 


ee ee eeccec eave 


eee e ce ene 























a. Price per single quart higher, 


Eggs | 9 Butter Cheese . 
SN, cee ‘ i 1 Oey Fy ar 
oe | #2e) 85) 6 a 2 ee ea ge 1 cee 
23 hus| & = A .o 3S 2 oa D 
ele. } 2) ph Rm op & S no 
Bes | iS x i a a s 6 2 5 A 
Mo} wdo -O & s Fa ee H fone ra) 
ary as] Ss onl a2 a 93 S| ne Q aa - 
Cole ye ; P ‘s 3 Om 2 8 os 4 
Sa) Soh) a8 [lee or oh | 8a = es / 33 
Bee) 64s] Ss ari a oF OF >) fo El oe 
cents | cents cents | eents {| cents | cents cents | cents cents cents 
32.7 30.5 12.1 38.7 39.7 45.5 28.7 30.7 7.0 17.8 
34.9 33.5 12.0 42.2 42.2 48.7 31.4 29.1 1.6 17.8 
SOTO | coke scoters 14 4d. Sele eee 46.3 34.6 30 Ga8 18.5 
By ANS) 32 12 41.6 42 49.1 30 99.5 8 16.8 
SBT E IBS een Ax. ag 45 45 - 50 28 96.5 8 18 
39 35 14 40 40.7 50 99.4 99.4 OS 17.6 
SONG OPN crete GAS 40 41 48 35 30 73 18 
DABS 27547) © 10-12 39 89.7 AD AAT oe 26 (Sava Me Gee 
S14 alee 11.4 38.0 41.4 46.7 ; 
pata ian hl Fee ear a 13-14 40 43.3 48 lees hive ge wihee Eh 
BONG Nekerwie alec 12 42 44.1 48 26.4 28.9 7.3 19 
57 MEI ts» ROR 10 35 40.8 42.4 26.6 27.7 8 17.5 
25 25 10 85 87.5 48.3 39.5 30 8 17.6 
32.7 31.4 10.7 37.8 38.8 | 40.4 27.1 99.5 6.3 18.5 
84.5 Si.4 iB Shae 39.5 Atal: 6.7 831.9 7.5 77 
86.1 33.1 12 AO Maree es oe 40.4 27.7 81.6 6 20.5 
SB19 Sees se ol OO ok 40 40 41.8 28 23.6 7.3 17.7 
S838) Seas Verde 1 CBee a aes Liell ginwievciees 41 27.5 95 5.3 20 
QO UE Mh cress latete we Si les setslete ss there Racks 38.8 25 95 5.3 17.4 
34.2 30 10 Oy Ste a 41.2 28 87.5 6 17.2 
30.3 30 10 30 35 DOS ted 27.5 6 18.8 
87.9 SPAS} 13 37.6 89.4 40.1 27.1 33 6.7-7 18.1 
33.9 Slo 10 86.5 40 43.2 7 25 6 19.2 
32.2 31.7 11.7 39.5 41.4 45.5 27.1 32.0 6.5 Ti] 
35.6 84.3 10 AS. Blk aee ee 45.7 29.3 29.6 6.7 ues 
SOB eee te. 8 37 hg asl aR Ree 44 28.3 30.7 5.3-6 1677. 
30 80 9 85 36.5 43.4 25.20 © 680 6 16 
29.3 25 ag 34 40 42.8 27.5 81.5 5.7 17.7 
80.2 28 11 40 43.3 43.7 95.7} 33 6.7 18.4 
30 80 1 Zit Se, Bee es 41.6 46.8 25 30.7 6 18 
34.1 82.6 | @11.8 33.5 42.3 46.5 26.6 | 31.2 6 17.7 
SOWA ene abale He EN chee ark esl ye eta Ate OTe anor 6.7 17 
SLGel et ete, 12 ‘41 43.2 45 95-5) eS, 6.7 16.8 
35 Sov4 te eS 40 43 46.4 26.1 | - 32.4 5.3 1s 
9 ES chin beers ite abs 1 41.5 42.3 45.3 25.8 83.6 6.7 17.4 
AGRO LA es G12-5 41 40.2 43.8 98 1 395 6.7 18 
ZO See ie 11 42, 40.3 44.8 28 85 6.7 17 
BOOM cece ote ai3.3 41 40.2 44.5 28 85 6.7 13 
28 Bt Mires oa, 9 85 88.7 43.2 27.6 29.4 6.7 7 
29.6 28 10 40 ° 40.3 44 298 81.4 6.7 18.4 
old 380.6 10 42.5 41 45 6.1 84.4 5.3-6 Seah 
30 23 10 42.6 44.5 45.8 27 5 85 6.7 17.8 
PAGS SI: eT OUR Tack 12 86.6 43 45.8 25.7 81 6.7 18.3 
DOO Bae oie 15-20 44 45 49.3 Ono) b 86.2 6.7 18.1 
DS SOMee. sae. 10 41 40.5 43.4 25.4 80.4 6 17.6 
46.6 40 LS baie ates chr. LMA sanyo 48 98.5 82.2 TOR 20 
SF 85 14 3G) haleers see 45.4 26 80 6.7 19 
Sy ONS) Ce nas A al2.5 AO Se ae 48.1 Vor 26.6 beS LF bvA 
88.2 BAU Sih| Sane Al Dupe ay Oem ase 8 MRE ot ar 50.5 29.4 28.8 6.7 19 
31.1 29.0 12.3 35.0 37.2 46.6 28.5 31.3 7.1 19.0 
SE 381 1 35 35.9 49.3 28.8 31.8 ve 19.8 
28.9 OM 12.5 85 88.4 43.9 28.2 80.8 7.2 18.2 
28.2 25.0 TSMC Hoe 32.6 44.0 80.8 30.3 1.5 11.8 
DOIG s ee eee De ete y oe 80.8 44.4 30 27.5 6.6 17.5 
28.3 HERD ai2.5 35 35 45 85 o2eD 6.7 Taye 
ME Ae) 2200 MBA S| neta Sen 32 43.8 27.3 35 6.6 20 
PAD AIRE i L ABS i ke Sep eae Oh Ye BORG Shia near ee 26 10. 18 
39.0 21.3 11.6 32.0 36.4 44.9 30.8 29.5 Tea 15.9 
2S Bl Soprcre tee ONAN se et 35 ADS “ah 2h one ices o2e0 8 16 
pil 25 ald P31 tS) 389 44.5 35 23.23 8 15.9 
34.4 27 ky) 382) 36.7 43.8 27.5 GAA 6.6 aus 
oo wl 30 12 32,0 3 45.8 30 25 8 I6az 
$6.8 31.3 15.0 42.5 37.8 49.3 32.3 31.4 8.3 20.2 
37.9 38D 20 AD Cop Mee en. 50 bye 35 10 ALD di 
OF 25 CUM prc aske 3b 46.7 30 30 S23 20 
39.2 35 BLS) fiyell PAemeeter ee eran i ra, 45 30 30 bear lygeere 
ry Lee 25 si oe A A ene 43.5 48.3 30 29.4. 8 223 
SOIL 33 GET ate aasat ok caked Me eee 50.2 29.8 28 9B é 6.7-7.4 19.5 
BEST Aes ny 7g ROMA: eae 385 53.2 DON, 31.9 . 7.4 21 
SORT ede nce OBO a dette Bie |omee scoters 50.8 40 36.7 3 8 20 
46.2 35 20 BO oan eon 50 385 30 mewalivoes 10 25 
ne Rls aa SEN SN NW ae el el ie Sad Ue 
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Flour +} = 2 Rice Fi) Canned Vegetables 
“ a by tH = ae R an q Oo 
i cae a eee a, See ee Pt Sole Seames Sm eee ea 
Oe that ee | ee RAS 3 gee weed Liga [res 
Bis hb 5 3s ss . qd =) a: Q BS 3 a 
sea Pas be gt es ee sae gk, Goo PS Be | Bes 
eX, |e .3t & f ey | ae iE 3 q | 33 pea Gar dd 
Bad |EaS| 3 | g§ | ga] ga | E Se Wee eee ce Be 1 gan see 
cents cents cents cents ; cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5.3 4.9 5.5 6.0 9.5 9.5 11.3 11.1 9.7 12.1 19.2 1 17.1 
5.1 5.2 5.8 6.1 9.4 10.3 11.5 12.4 9.9 14.7 20.4 20.0 18.6 
Gul uals dente 6.3 5.2 9.7 10 10.6 13 10.2 14.1 20.8 20.4 19.8 Ac 
5.6 5.8 5.5 yr 7.8 10 10.5 14 9.5 13.5 20.6 19.5 19 DA 
5.6 5.2 5 7 8 10 10 10 8.3 1 19.5 20 46220.43 
5.4 5.2 6.2 8 9.7 9.3 12.6 12.6 11 16.2 20.1 20 18.2 | 4 
5.9 5.2 6 5.1 10 12 Ta MAGGI. hha 10.6 14.7 20.8 20.3 19.8 | 5 
5.4 4.6 5.1 6 7.8 10 TONG, ica eee 12 14.5 19.1 18.2 18.5 |6 
5.6 5.3 6.0 5.3 9.3 9.8 12.3 11.1 11.3 15.2 19.6 18.5 17.7 
6.6 5.2 5.9 6.3 8.5 10 15 10 10 15 20.4 90 20 Ug 
5.5 5 6.4 5.2 oe aes Bene 9.7 12 12 17; 19.7 18.8 17 g 
5.7 5.4 6 - 4.6 12.5 9.3 12.3 12.5 12 13.8 19 18.3 16.5 | 9 
i 5.7 5.6 5.5 5 6 LOOP ee Saas este POMC SRSS ech 15 19.3 17 14.2 110 
5.4 5.1 6.2 teh 9.7 8.9 10.8 10.1 9.0 13.2 hac 19.1 15.6 
5.5 5.2 5.3 8 9.3 9.4 W.9 9.8 8.5 135.8 Tish 18.4 15.9 |I1 
Te een Sane 6 10 10 9 10 O53) Genes cease 15 17.5 ~ 20.3 15.9 |12 
5.4 5.2 6.3 5.9 10.9 8.6 10.9 12.5 9.3 13.1 17.4 19.7 I. ds 
5.7 4.8 6 10 10 - 10 Baers Peace 8 13.3 15.7 20 14.3 114 
5.7 5.0 7 5.5 8 8.8 11.4 10 i 14 17.7 20.8 16.2 (15 
7k tl be ean a 6 (ER: 11 10 11.5 12.5 9 13.2 17.9 18.2 14.4 /16 
5.5 5.4 7 6 Sehr ee sees 12 9 8.8 Toes aly (ee 20.5 17.2 \17 
5.4 6.3 5.9 9.5 9.3 8.4 10.8 9.5 8.9 11.6 17.2 18 15.5 |18 
Dw 4.8 5.9 Nek 10 7 8.6 8 8.1 5 bea 15.3 15.8 15.8 {19 
5.2 4.3 5.3 5.6 9.7 9.8 11:2 12.0 10.4 11.4 18.1 thea! 15.4 
6 5 5.8 5.9 9.3 9 0 HY ot apc eae Ne 9.1 10.4 17.8 tive 15.4 |20 
rs Pace See 4.7 5.7 8.5 10 BO ade. Panes eae 10 19 17 16 21 
5 4.6 4.9 4.6 10 11 albsal IZ 10 Ti 15 15.2 14 AA 
5.5 5.2 5 4.5 8 10 12.5 1 age 12.5 10 17.5 17.9 15 28 
4.9 4.6 5 4.6 10.6 11 10 11 10.7 9.9 1725 17.1 16.6 {24 
5.7 4.6 4.8 4.5 8.7 10 11.2 12.5 8.3 11.1 18.1 16.2 15 25. 
5.1 4.8 5.6 5.6 9.4 6.5 10.4 10.1 9,9 1 UI. 17 17% 14.2 |26 
5.8 4.4 5 5.5 Dat eal leah Soace ae | CR is 15 es 10 10.9 19.5 19.1 14°38 127 
5.4 5 5.1 4.8 9.8 10 12.5 13% 12.5 nD By 18.3 Veg 14.9 (28 
5.3 5.2 —«=#b.L4 6 8.8 8.3 11.6 10.5 12.3 11 17 17.8 14.9 |29 
5.4 4.6 5.3 5 10.7 8 10.7 10.8 13.7 Ose; 18 sie 15.6 {30 
5 4.6 5 6.1 10 8 12.5 11.1 11.4 10.4 18.1 18.4 15.6 (31 
5 4.7 5 7.5 9.5 11.2 10.8 16.8 6.3 al 17.9 pLSe2 13.8 (32 
4.4 4.4 5.3 6 | 10 12-5 10 12.5 9.1 13 18.6 18.4 16.1 (33 
4.3 4.2 5 4.8 11 8.3 11.5 11.2 10.4 9.9 17.5 17.6 15 34 
4.8 4.4 5.8 6 9.6 tf 12 13.1 10 12.9 18.8 19 15 35 
5.3 5 5 5.5 9.5 10 11.4 T.2 9 10.6 17.6 18 142 askoO 
5.1 5.1 4.8 re, 11.6 2 ee 13.1 11.7 11 17.9 AY er. 14.7 |37 
4.9 4.9 5.3 6.9 9 9.3 ible 11.8 9.2 10.9 19 18.5 15.6 (38 
5.4 5.2 5.4 6 11,4 12 10.5 5 Ny 6 1 12.35 ikeyss 17.5 15.8 (39 
5.2 4.6 5.2 5 Sol 8.5 10.8 10 12.5 11.9 17.8 16.6 14.8 |40 
6.2 5.0 (Os at pass 10 Too Fae ee ee eee. 10 15.2 18.8 19.6 19 41 
554 Saal Morse ars G20 5.9 10 AAS nl es) 10 10 13.1 18.9 18.4 16.3 |42 
5.3 4.8 4.9 6 9.3 lyr 9.6 15. 9.2 12.5 20 18.5 16.5 {438 
5.3 4.7 4.8 4.9 8.6 9 9.8 12.5 12.5 11.6 18.4 ara 15.9 \44 
Sy -Rar ees ae re 4.1 5.4 8.2 8.5 11.2 11.9 8.1 12.4 20.7 © 19.4 18.8 
Be DN rl hate cect, 5 4.8 8.9 te 1 ARS} 12.4 TiN 12.5 20.6 19,4 18.5 {45 
Oa altehe Sraleee res 4.3 6 74 10 10 11.3 8.5 1232 20na 19.4 19.1 |46 
5.0 4.6 5.0 6.0 9.5 9.0 13.5 10.7 9.0 11.6 22.3 EEA AL 19.5 
5 4.8 5.4 6 OST EAs 1052 1Oz2, 9.4 11.6 PATE 21.3 18.6 |47 
5.2 4.4 53 7.5 10.8 10 AD 12.5 9.7 12.5 93.7 23 20.8 |48 
4.9 4.7 4.5 5 OS Gers aoe is 16.2 11.2 8.5 12.4 22.4 21.6 22 49 
4.9 4.4 4.9 4 7.9 8 VAS 9 8.3 10 Dla 19.7 16.7 |50 
By Ole cite estes 2 4.9 4.9 8.2 1.8 12.4 10.0 8.2 10.6 21.0 20.7 19.0 
Drlecalencentamele eaeiady Lise OY Gals cathe cee Lemar 10.2 8.5 bb ies) 20.6 20.5 ase mls ah 
5 4.6 5 4.6 6.7 8 8.3 10.1 8.5 9.2 et 20.7 19.9 52: 
isl ee Ae eae 4.9 5.1 8.1 7.5 17 10.3 8.5 alg ey 22.3 a7 19.9 153 
AGT Ae lec 3, 5 5 owed ose is sae 12 9.4 reat 10: 20 20 18.5 |54 
5.6 6.5 9.8 10.0 8.8 10.0 7.7 10.2 21.3. 20.8 19.9 
6 6.5 10% TOS? Fade Se ees 12.5 10 11% 21.5 22,.5. 21.5 |5d. 
5 5 10 10 10 10 10 12.5 2 22.5 22.5 |56 
4.5 4.8 Sa be Sa Mr (2 era (mera ert 10 Sk Aen 10 20 et 20 (57 
5.8 9.3 Cy RCL IUR Beep ALG A avi 9.2 6 8.5 20.6 19.5 18.2 158 
5 5.4 9.9 10 9 8.8 6 7.5 OAT 20 19.3 159 
5.6 ee 9.8 10 8 9.1 6.6 9.3 Te 20.4 18.8 (50 
5.2 5:7 LO. ios eta cts 7er10 8.3 iT Otis Bae olareash ote at 20.6 20 19 161 
Ti (oye ALT Prenat css coer iep ae EOgan eae fonts Tae 23.7 20 20 162 
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a. Price per 90 lb. bag calculated from orice quoted. 




















i ; re Potatoes Apples : g j : et r 
; H iS : N 
“ 3 5 5 3 Qe A mi a £ = = ¢ ® 
; 2 lanl ee wo 3 ie Coma se ® his oy 
Locality Ge Dns 42 x ne “4 > ® o oS 
ere) Pai Si: a nee oO Ou: PR =| q naar c 
. OF. aS wo coves Ro o's So .2 ye B 
aie ao sm Qe - of 8p ae al aso} 
Fig iy, ea a ees es 2 ae |) Beh Be Balm) s 
ee Ore ge ES Oo, Md og HA, PS (ited eas Ss} 
| a fo) Ay py Fy fe a) Ay faa) oO 
cents eents $ ‘cents cents cents eents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 8.8 13.9 1.377 28.2 50.7 33.5 23.5 19.2 2% 1 23.8 
be. es —. 3s aE 
Nova Scotia (Average) 8.9 13.7 1.286 24.3 32.2 28.3 23.0 19.7 27.5 26.8 
A Sydney: Sas ole eek 10.3 14.9 1.41 Pe WOE SATS ee a 33 21.7 20.2 31.1. 30 
2-New GlaSgow.......... 8.8 1s 127 24.6 SO Si: Oe ae 23.2 18.7 25.2 24 
SeAmnerst: <i Res eek 8 15 1.27 21.2 40 oe 25 20 25 28 
gupialifax |. leo le. Foe 8.3 WW 1.23 25.6 50 3 22.3 18.3 28.4 25 
SU Bearo' i. ieee by ees 9.1 14 1.25 22.8 30 30 23 8 SRG WO ae 
6-P.E.L..—Charlott’n. 8.4 ria7 95 7 BP ee ee 21.6 18.8 25 25 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 8.8 12.6 1.114 se He oy oe ps 26.6 25.0 
TeMONCtON foe Ye. os ven eas 9.6 11.8 1.39 3 or 19. 28 25 
S=St dob iat. oh oe 8 i228 1.65 28.3 42.5 25 21 18.3 26 25 
9-Bredericton «$2.05... ..08 8.2 13. Gy at 20 45 87:5 22.2 19.8 26 25 
TO-Bathursth chic as ees 9.5 12: 5 Ws terete. Ba 25 20 26.5 25 
Quebec (Average)..... Sal 14.4 1.385 Za1pile) 57.2 87.8 21.6 18.7 28.8 25.8 
VOuehee Bees yess 9.7 les a1.215 OO Aare. a ee 30 20.6 18.2 29.4 25.4 
19-'Three Rivers «,..2..34: 9 14.6 1.40 2.1 60 38.3 25.7 c Wily 30.8 25 
13-Sherbrooke ....... Lak 8 14.2 1.22 24.2 56.7 39.3 Past; 19°72 28 26 
PAPO TOL is tities tes. xc ee 9.3 15 1.50 ie espe Smeg aR. | MR AANA. 19.3 18 27.5 30 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 7.6 15.8 1.46 28.6 ee Ea 40 22.3 18.2 83.3 27.6 
TG-Sb ONS hess was Oe 7.5 14.3 1.65 B WORE tor hia. OME Re re 204 19.3 25 22.5 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 8.3 14.2 1.41 ie Alene Coe ee 200% 20.8 29.6 26.7 
12-Montreal ............ * 9.4 14.5 a1.259 aay 54. 41.3 22.5 18.9 93:7 24.2 « 
tO EG eee be 9.4 14 1.35 OCTET eels Meee ceo ae 20.5 18.2 26.6 24.7 
Ontario (Average).....) 3. 15.2! dass! 30.5]: 50.94 34,4 23.6.4 19.8 ||) BOs) 428 
. zeit rine ste e cece ceeees 9.3 15.3 1.42 29 65 48 23.9 17.4 26 22.5 
Si ROCK VINE ann tao so 8.5 17.6 1:4} So See ear 40 24 20.5 25 18.5 
22-Kingston ...........6665 8.3 13.6 1.44 27.6 35 20 21.9 18.7 Gall WOK 
Bi OME V INE: Saisie hs as akee 7.9 18.7 1.69 38.8 50 Bore Sil ca ees 173 26:3 oF 
24 Peterborough’... ..\..%.. 9.2 13.6 1.36 27.5 62.5 35 25 19 27 21 
Fee digo Dee gees ole ee 8 15 1.05 ODOR AK ds tila Vim tk Ate g2)3 20 26.7 21.6 
Bop EOTORUO (0.0. 0000 sole oles 8 9.5 14 1.48 30 Bid he) os a5 18.5 25.9 20.6 
_27-Niagara Falls ......... 10.3 15.6 1.65 OE Seba komen aey hws ton Ae 19.5 28.7 22 
28-St. Catharines ........ 8.5 14.5 103 SS ARAMA, We Tes Al Men) Reader Mel te. ce at 19.4 28.8 20.2 
29-Hamilton ...... Ree he 9.4 14.8 1.52 31.7 62.568 hoe 21 19.7 26.4 20.4 
SO -Brant Lora 20.5 3 esa a 7.9 15 1.64 33.3 BO Lee Week ee D4, 19.2 25.5 20 
S1-Galtn sw: Ben se ey 8.9 13.3 1.61 33.7 57.5 22.5 gory 21 27.5 19.9 
32-Guelph 22.0.2... Ds as 15.5 1.28 28 CLF eo, ace 22.9 17.5 26.6 22 
i Oe 5 eee en ee 8.4 15.6 1.64 35 6B OE oe 25 20 29 22.4 
84-Woodstock ......5..56. 1.7 15.2 1.53 D0 Gr aon A derek I ee a 20 25 19.6 
30-Stratford 05... 0s. 9.1 16.2 a Dayo. Bh. WRB Te me Oe Se 24 19.7 27 22.2 
S6-LORdON 2. hee cb. 7G 14.6 1.62 30.1 30 3 25 20.2 24.4 20.8” 
87-St. Thomas. %. 0.20.45 00 9.4 13.5 1.63 29.8 20 18 12.5 20.3 26.4 % 20 
88-Ohatham ........6..60. 8.8 13.9 1.63 31.6 ea sd RO ei 25 20.8 Ae 20.4 
So-Windsor 220d ic ecw Cae 9.1 8 LTE 31.5 3. 35 3 20.3 25.8 21.9 
40-Owen Sound ........... 8.7 16.2 1.14 eat ame rh ees) WA 23.5 18.2 25.5 19.5 
ee aa 9.6 18 fee - 50 » 24.2 19.2 82.5 30 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 8.8 16.6 1.5 37.5 50 4 25 20.1 28.2 25 
s3 Pore Arthur... woes 9.3 15.5 198 OO aN sl | aii 45 92.5 18.7 28.1 24.4 
44-Fort William ......... 9.2 15.8 aden 24.3 70.8 40 25.8 19.1 29.2 23.7 
Mla ahh Bethel ag vee 10.0 10.8 1.04 20.0 Dee eee 24.6 20.4 28.1 24.8 
hie eee eRe 5 aL. aioe le aiereisvelfels!aeirens ete 
AGBLADUON . Sie2. ss 45. Vek 9.9 9.3 17 927) So ee Pd Or hor 9 20.1 30. 25. 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 8.9 14.4 909 20.8 ; 25 3 2 
: ; 4 ‘ SB Ae ee A ne Bale : 18.9 28.5 25.1 
AI -BOBING 1. ete conan 7 7 15.1 96 22.5 rt es ea OT 22.1 17.6 28.6 24 
48-Prince Albert ......... 10.5 16.7 12 13 Ae Ht tee cee 27.5 21 30 28 
| Speciale sent eegeesiciens 9.2 13.1 | @¥.154 OF WA ic aeons 8 ve 25 19.5 28.7 92,3 
oldelaipsiste aes 8.2 19.5 .80 20 bateonuwl dosha Mite, COGS 17.5 26.5 25 
Alberta (Average)..../ 9.9 12.6 BC Oy Miele a ate ay Ge A ge PR 25.6 19.4 28.8 25.0 
51-Medicine 2 a re 9 14.4 1.27 BO! mis Meine silts et oath 27.5 19.3 30 26 
OE eohaaes iaaie wie tre heme a j 1 ; is eu wEh als Panta ee ha oie Ms ae 25 : 
do 5 en k Sis Oe ea ARAN SB Sh-t | i eee D. 18.9 28. 25. 
o4-Lethbridge ...... Soe AL UA 12.6 al.079 OF ve AMR S eead deni Sm 26% 19.6 27.3 23.8 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 3.4 41:2 1.764 DEE ils Rearend 24.5 18.7 28.3 24.7 
Bo MOTTIe .aisccecter ck eek 9.5 9.9 a2.075 35 1 fs Sea A eg La 25 17.5 31.7 30 
DO-NOIBON Gest ges ae ates ob 9.5 10 a1.71 5 Eee ne, Serene meme ok cece mee 17.5 28.7 25 
S7—-Trail ec... +; baN ese meee 8.1 9.6 | al.548 BO GTN ae erst EEL 4 AL 25 19.2 IT 25 
58-New Westminster ..... i 10.8 COU US SS Wy AI ea penal PN At tek ett 2 a UO Ey 20 18.4 27 5 Sere 
Beco rer REAR DE Biss eo 11.4 a1.611 Sc Oe Utica! ofa ches gies Rabe 22.2 ihe. 26.5 21.6 
Vietoria Chad Nae riees 11.8 1.683 BE ie Si Pa ee ee 97.1 20.6 26.2 22.4 
NSE a AE Le eters 8.6 125 ai.90 SOLE 7 ON COE ee 27.5 ps 28.7 D5 
mierines kRuapertins socks. 9 [3a (EPH Ee a OL ARE Hl ISRO OR Pad | Een a 25 15 30 Diy 
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Jam Canned Fruits 2 y 2 Sugar Tea | 
2 Fj o 
Fa FS * A recommen Es tec, (oe, pee ae 
oH Ht a « @ pe a je Se ol 3 ee sina 5a | 
Pe, mH nN s . i) o& cole av pence NS peo. 58 ma 
Hg BS A de a AN « ale Bg Ons 22 | Ao Ba | Be Arata ah Gaiters 
® Pe roy va| a a LG a=! Ke) pero ide a Lae = Re 
2 ® Res - o op ap re} a eae =a Ae aos AS 
Es, | as A? | p 2 gq . | Ba Bam | Ea} we | wd ad | ad 
fq) Gai Ss | sy By | eegl 8S | 884 | feu/Seu] SB lge./ 85 | 88. 
Sas | Sas | OA ga me | Soh] So | gus | gual sual sc | sos &e | &ee 
% $ cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents | cents { cents | cents | cents {| cents 
1.015 999 35.3 34.1 26.6 .860 52.1 1.224 8.0 17.6 53.3 55.6 62.0 59.2 
1.014 998 35.3 35.8 27.9 933 67.1 1.413 7.8 7.5 41.7 BS 22h vba. 58.8 
99 991 of 38 26.2 988 hoes deiale 1.50 8.5 8.2 49.6 LOAN a 55 1 
1.03 1201 36D 34.7 25.8 98 75 1.40 7.9 7.5 47.9 Beatie ati ws 62 2 
95 95 35 35 30 1.00 60 1.00 7 7 45 ame eh ages Hey ae 3 
1.01 95 36.6 35.3 27:5 80 75 1.75 7.4 6.8 47.5 54.4 60 | ove peat 4 
1.09 1.09 34.5 36.2 30 95 SSe ort oe st Se 8.2 7.8 48.3 Sh Oe Ug LY ah Siena 5 
1.15 115 36 38 28.3 95 85 4.75 73 6.6 47.5 52 70 57.5 | 6 
1.013 984 32.2 35.0 29.8 886 53.3 1.450 7.9 7.4 51.3 53.3 6925" bin scaness 
1.05 1.00 385 35 28.3 | 1.00 Ge eile 5 ee ee 8.2 7.8 50 BS pak al) srsterto ciel terval 7 
883 . 866 31.3 36.6 32.5 645 8 Sie a ta (oY 6.8 55 52.5 70 55 8 
1.07 1.07 31.5 30.8 28.3 90 45.6 1.50 7.6 T2 51.2 52.5 69) > hate ree 9 
1.05 1.00 35 37.5 30 1.00 52.5 1.40 8.1 26 49 Bia Paaroren cs tee an aene 10: 
1.078 1.045 - 36.2 35.0 26.0 972 51.5 1.150 7.5 7.0 57.2 55.6 60.1 56.4 
1.02 1.00 32.1 31.5 21.7 . 906 Bo mh Ste oe ae 6.8 54.6 59.5 56.3 55.6 |11 
1.15 1.08 36.7 35.8 25 1.03 50 1.00 7.4 6.9 58.7 55 61.6 55.1 12 
5 1.12 34.4 35.7 25 924 50 1.30 7.6 T52 59.4 56.9 58.7 55.2 |13 
1.00 1.00 40 33.3 30 1.00 Dorel ae ous G7 7.2 55 60 50 62.5 |14 
125 isa 2 nas CLUE Mis rae cide 1.20 DOG sas eo 7.6 Tea 62.5 56 TAG 56.2 |15 
3 Baa A 1.10 | SZ S17 260 1.00 60 1.25 76 4" 60 52.5 62.5 52.5 116 
1.07 1.04 41.7 41.7 SB SOI Wits ore-ciagers Lao ap em iNieien eae .8 73 60 60 66.2 Ge aly 
1.08 1.01 30.5 30 29,1 819 | 47.1 1.10 7 65 55.6 56.1 61.9 56.4. 118 
943 987 35 35 24 90 46.1 1.10 7.5 7 49.2 53.3 51.9 52.8 |19- 
$64 956 34.2 31.1 24.6 827 46.2 1.010 7.8 7.5 53.2 54.5 58.8 54.7 
1.00 98 Son 32.9 26.4 782, 46.3 1.06 7 A 7 49.9 5D 55.9 56.4 |20: 
1.00 95 33.3 27.5 | , 27.5 75 45 1.00 ray 7.4 43.7 52.8 54.5 55.8 21 
972 955 30.8 28 18.7 73 45 955 7.2 6.9 44.1 55 55 48.1 |22 
1.03 1.03 40 35 28.3 695 49.3 1.00 75 6.9 49 55 55 57.5 |23. 
1.04 1.04 40 30 23.8 82 4 1.00 72 6.9 48 55 50 5224 
85 85 37.5 |........ 16.2 5 45 1.00 7.9 Wee .85) 87 | O18. 2 PS B62 Soe 
849 854 30.1 26.2 19 726 43.2 1.00 714 7.2 52.5 55 60 52.2 |26. 
983 1.05 35 31.5 28 883 45 983 8 74 59.5 55 58.5 55. 127 
873 852 | 32 28.8 | 24 738 | 43.2 1.00 Tait, bs 5B 61.7 | | 5D, 128 
967 946 28.2 25.7 20.3 779 43.2 954 eG Thebs 55.7 53.6 56.6 56.1 |29 
925 925 33 26.2 26.2 838 44.8 975 7.8 75 52.6 54.2 57.5 55 -|30 
90 879 30.5 30.8 25 762 44.5 1.00 7.6 (ent 51.9 54.3 58.7 55/8 
944 926 35 30 18.3 776 43.2 1.00 7.3 ” 50 5D 56.7 55 «323 
99 99 BRS 28.3 27.5 995 43.8 1.00 7.8 eS 57.6 55 58 By eos 
855 855 30 82.5 22.5 79 45.5 967 7.8 "5 52.5 55 60 55 84 
02) 1.01 31.6 S250) 20 95 48.3 1.00 8.4 8 57.5 5b 60.8 55 25 
95 Ags 31.9 30.8 Qe 828 46.7 90 7 6 "2 53.9 54.4 58.1 55 36 
933 928 34.3 BRASIL 28.3 788 44.5 991 T2 Git 61.9 55 68.8 55.6 |37 
-985 98 34.6 Cals 81.7 94 48.6 1.00 g 75 53.6 53.7 56.4 53.7 138 
1.04 1.02 37.1 37 23.7 |° 2.02 51.3 1.03 7.9 7.6 56.8 54.1 58.9 54.7 |39 
842 842, 35 25 20 76 46.7 .967 8.3 9 55.5 51 58.3 55. |40' 
u ie 1.09 36 85 27.5 | 1.00 57 1.20 8.5 8.2 53.3 55 70 58 «|41 
P02; TO? 34 35 28.7 862 46.2 1.14 8.5 8.2 51.7 55 55 55 42 
1.04 1.00 34 37.5 25.6 862 47.5 1.04 8.3 8.2 57.5 55 62.5 57.5 |43 
.963 969 37.9 35.4 25 844 47.1 1.09 8.4 8.3 55 55 66.9 Bl l44 
eee ee ne — ey eS wale _ = | ——_—_—_—___... | —————.5 | ——_—-_ _—_—.,, ee fom - 
1.005 973 35.4 33.2 27.4 157 47.9 1.285 8.5 8.2 52.8 57.9 63.2 65.0 
1.01 .985 35 32.1 26 746 46.6 1.31 Sir re 53 58.7 62.1 65 = |45 
1.00 .96 35.8 34.2 28.7 767 49.2 1.26 8.9 8.6 52.5 57 64.2 65 =—-|46 
1.041 1.029 34.4 317 24.6 80.3 51.3 1.438 8.7 8.3 54.8 56.8 59.6 62.6 
1.00 1.00 33.9 31.3 25.3 797 50.7 1.45 8 7.5 53.3 52 58.7 65. |47 
1.15 1.10 38 30 24 825 50.8 1.57 9.4 8.8 61.7 59 60 63 [48 
1.05 1.05 34 34 27 80 54 1.28 8.8 8.7 54 (3 ai Pa Sa 65/49 
965 965 31.5 31.5 22 79 49.5 1.45 8.5 8 50 55 60 57.5 |50 
1.049 1.037 36.1 36.8 27.0 859 53.6 1.435 9.1 8.6 54.3 58.5 70.6 68.1 
987 987 40 38.3 28.3 95 53.3 1.53 9.5 8.9 | 55 57.5 72.5 68.7 [51 
1.06 1.03 35.3 33.7 28 829 57.2 1.52 9.1 8.5 51 56.2 70 66.1 |52 
go Bi 1.09 32 36 24 817 53 1,37 8.8 8.2 57.6 61.7 76.7 Ty elas 
1.04 1.04 37 39 27.5 84 51 1.32 8.8 8.6 |- 53.7 58.7 63.3 66.7 |54 
1.060 1.048 38.9 40.0 31.4 833 59.7 1.530 8.6 8.0 53.6 57.6 68.9 70.8 
1.19 1 48 46.2 45 43.3 85 67.5 1.00 9.9 Si | 55 61.7 13.3 Pee nae 55 
1.00 1.00 37.5 37.5 30 85 65 1.75 9.7 9 52.5 65 70 70 |56 
1.00 1.00 36.5 37.5 30 80 56.7 1.50 Sy 8.1 51.7 5D 65 67.5 |57 
1/02 1.02 42.5 46.2 35 887 57 1.55 75 7 5D 7 56.7 70 "0 |58 
1.04 1.04 34.2 37 25.8 78 52.1 1.26 77 7.3 54.2 57.5 61.7 65 |59 
1.06 1.04 38.7 38 26.7 76 56 1.65 8 7:6 48 51 65 68.3 |60 
1.32 1.12 38 41 30 84 Che ae gee PCy a 8.5 8.5 57 58.7 72.5 75 «(61 
1.05 1.05 37.5 37.5 30 90 65 9°00; "E285. O76 55 Te od PRY AP eee 80 (62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Locality 








Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
J=SVANEY™ cc's clesteiclelere orcas 
2-New Glasgow......-e-- 
SA MHEESE* ticle ctolelo'ee bee's 
A-FRAVIE DK: (ere. ccc eicis'ssiectslee 
FM bE War aaah onancsr 


6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
TJ=MONCELOM SaSeacle ole sere: 
S-“Ste TORN ee cue ceceees 
9-Fredericton ........... 
TO-BAthurs tiles. ae ce 


Quebec (Average)....- 
TI—QUCDEO Cais eo eS be oe ce 
12-Three Rivers .........- 
18-Sherbrooke ...........- 
PASS OPES eels Neercio srcereiee 
15-St. Hyacinthe ........ 

AGS SPOONS ua ckapetere 

17-Thetford Mines ......- 
18-Montreal ....... ee 


LOS ENUM tre creretecoreie = ctere srr eter teeter 


Ontario (Average)..... 
TI=OLCAWA ecw one co wleae 
DI BrockvilllGures ocean wee se 


22-Kingstom ..cce aiete steleisveerr | 


23—Belleville ......usccccee- 
24—-Peterborough .........| 
25-OPi Tain a ettelre sole cca ve «| 
26“ TOTONTO: aiccsetsee sce oe 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 
28-St. Catharines ........ 
20-HAMIICON i Ges sc.0< ce eee 
30-Brantford ............- | 
BISG alts cree sled cate wie tree te 
S2-Gilelphis. sac parce u seen es 
SS=KIGCHeNel! |e. s.cc.00's.¢.0 oes 
34-Woodstoek ............ 
Spa SCUBA bLOLG ns wee ean: 
BO WONGOMG sl ceiocieieic as eictereil 
Si=Sts LLNOMAS 2.20.6 see ! 
Ss-Chabtiam soe sles 
39-=W INGSOL- <6 eos ces race oy 
40-Owen Sound ...........-| 
AT=@ OD AI eas eees ches el 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 
AS OT GeAT CUT scien. oe 


Manitoba (Average)... | 
A5—-Winnipege ....ceesccvece 
AS BPG IMION cove dale scepici= «5s 


Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 
AV = WER INARA. cwiseleale de cries 
48— Prince tA bert m..cece ee 
49-Saskatoon ............. 
5b0-—Moose Jaw ....ceceeee- 


Alberta (Average)....]. 


51—-Medicine Hat .......... 
52-Edmonton ............% 
DS=COAIGALVs «canes at es oes fnalt 
54-Lethbridge .....cccccces 


British Colum. (Aver.)| 
De OTIC. aetertoe cute. cioeeo Ont | 
HOzNGEISOM Rete ciereciik wie ote 056 he 
Bile DIA ne creatine encise cee en 
58-New Westminster ..... 
59-Vancouver .......... ae 
GOZVAICCOLIA tious enieiae 













































































fee gcd eo a of 
a ra o = = » oh 
eV -8s oe BS = se a is) Pa 
oa n fn Q q HS » q S 
art : BS a So g R H — 5° ah oS =i 
ee lows} eh n= | Ge © a rs Ss BD 
72 AS qe eS fel es wo - : . Sa 
om oie citi Sie =o) ar 2 2 
a oe Soc a0 ant ay i gm ie ae 
sf | gs. | S82] sh] je 1 Seba | Sy | Bel Sax 
B= | asa Oa Se! ine ae & ‘oie ae Ree 
cents cents eents cents cents cents $ cents cents 
51.5 50.9 29.2 15.3 4.0 46.8 116 12.1 8.1 
58.0 56.6 30.5 12.2 4.5 48.7 560 13.0 8.7 
56.6 60 34 13.8 4.3 58 65 14.1 8.8 
58 56.2 31.4 12.2 4.9 43.6 483 13.1 8.7 
60 50 30 10 5 35 50 125 8 
55.4 60 28.3 14 4.8 60 70 12.6, 8.8 
60 56.6 29 11.2 3.7 47 .466 12-4 9 
61.6 58.3 30 17 Ba | 49.6 55 13.4 8 
60.5 58.7 28.9 12.4 3.8 46.3 .538 12.8 8.4 
65 60 32.5 12 3.1 60 65 14.5 8.8 
60 65 29.6 123 4 46.2 50 12.8 8.5 
57.1 51 26 12.3 4.4 39 45 11.8 8.2 
COP ee. ee 27.5 13 3.5 40 5D 12 8 
54.1 51.8 28.4 14.6 3.8 41.17 796 11.5 8.1 
53.3 48.6 28.8 17.6 B7 41.8 5D 10.6 8.6 
56.2 | 52.5 28.5 15.8 4.2 49.4 .95 12.2 7.8 
56.2 55 27 13:7 4.2 42.5 80 12 8.3 
50 60 28.3 20 4.4 50 4.17 11.7 “9 
54.3 43.3 4 Gas 11.8 4.1 45.7 777 ILD 6.8 
52.5 55 27.5 12.7; 96 oT 52.5 675 12.5 8.6 
58.3 50 t e8t 13.7 4 48.7 75 11.3 8.5 
53.7 51.9 rs 27.2 15.2 Sey 49 792 11 7.8 
52.2 50 t 286 ieee 3.4 50 70 11.2 7.9 
48.5 51.0 | 27.6 12.9 3.6 43.1 156 11.6 8.5 
48.5 48.6 O76 eo 118 4.5 45.6 685 11 7.9 
5 3 pects Cit acho nee 26.7 13.3 3.3 40.8 .617 10.4 8.7 
43.8 46.7 26.3 12.2 2.9 39 68 10.2 8.2 
53.3 50 26.7 12.5 3.2 40 .65 10.5 7.9 
53 50 3 29.6 13.8 2.8 33.6 .65 DA Nakomeetoees 
57.5 60 25 13.5 3.4 41.2 15 11.7 8.9 
53.6 54.1 ne, 12 3.8 43.7 607 10.4 8 
53.3 52.3 27.5 13.9 we 45 55 pe Oe 8.7 
54.3 53.6 26.7 1222 3.5 39.2 73 10.7 8.3 3 
54.7 53.7 Dae, 11-8 BD 41.5 687 10.9 8 
52.9 52.5 25.5 12,1 3.6 41.7 We) 12.0 8.8 
54.3 55 25.6 13-2 4 50 £05 alplat 8.4 
49.8 53.2 26 1387 5.5 47.5 883 11.8 8.3 
40 27.5 30 11.9 BU 44.6 85 10.3 9.1 
53.3 50 25.4 12.4 3.1 36.7 -61 11.3 8.5 
53 55 26.2 13.6 3.9 42.5 68 1.2 8.7 
57.7 57 28.8 13.5 3.4 55.5 137 10.8 8.6 
57.5. 55.7 ee 12.6 4 45 714 10.3 8.5 
50.7 48 29.3 12.8 2.9 44.3 712 10.7 8.5 
55 53 29 13.4 3.8 47.2 75 10.9 8.1 
55.8 50 26 11.5 3.5 3 675 10-9 9.2 
58.1 54.2 30 15 _ 5.5 45 1.12 14 9 
51.2 48.3 30 15 2.9 41.2 -90 13 8.7 
43.7 44.4 28.7 1339 3.2 47.5 1.00 11 8.3 
54.1 51.7 30.7 12.9 $73 44.2 1.17 10 8.7 
49.7 44.0 29.3 12.6 3.7 41.8 .796 13:03 8.4 
50.1 45.4 29.3 12 3.8 42.5 741 13,2 8.564 
49.2 42.5 29.2 13.2 3.5 4] 85 14.7 8.2 
48.4 44.0 31:7 18.6 4.9 43.6 1.008 14.4 TT 
53.6 42 29.9 19 4.1 40.8 St 13.5 7.2 
45 42.5 32.5 16.9 5.9 50 1.12 12.5 | 8.7 3 
55 47.5 32.5 92,.2 4.4 53.7 1.00 swine’ Core 
RI Gee Stk a 32 16.2 5.3 50 1.10. 13.7 6.6 
49.8 AG.2 81.1 19.4 4.3 48.4 934 13.0 12 
52.5 47.5 33.2 24 Wing 46.2 1.00 12.8 74 
47 43.3 4 17.1 ou7" 43 95 1 7.4 
54.8 53.8 29.9 18 4.8 49.2 887 131 8.1 
45 40 30 18.5 4 55 90 14.5 6.1 
51.0 48.7 32.5 23.8 4.5 55.7 900 13.5 6.7 
57.5 51.2 28.7 23.3 4.3 53.3 .80 15 6 
50 50 30 25 5 60 1.00 20 S84 
49.3 41.8 26.7 26.7 he 50 .85 14.2 6.2 
50 51.7 30 26.2 4.9 57.5 1.03 12.5 6 
48 48.5 29.1 21.9 4.3 50.6 867 10.4 6.1 
49.5 47.9 30.8 2126 4 54.5 883. 10.2 5.8 
54 48.3 32 21 4.8 60 917 12-3 6.2 
50 50 32.5 25 5 60 85 (2 78k 8.5 








a. Including delivery. 


b. Caleulated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 


d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, etc. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent 
costing 5c. to 15e. more per gallon than in bulk. m. Hard coal. 


in -tins 


. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINN ING OF MAY 1922 
Coal Wood bs Rent 
a ty 9 3 \ 2x Sele aa 
; ‘ A ef | zi 3 Sea a, ES gaj// 3.825 
o | 3 S) ° cF > ae = S ois. oeoga 
= fe) or es re] OA 38 A) pees ay ae ofoes 
86 a8 ii) 29 oe Be a oa | @@ |8¥ eo.) sehes 
ARES g> ane oie = ~~ Gong ry Palos 2esgs 8 Osis 
Sy Sh are) aS P we Fup ai se jassas osega 
6 Pees oe aio OH 2Eo BAS See fe ocx Sees Steg. 
a abi jen] fd-° D noe ee T % sv pars| > BEAOO 
$ +28 $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
17.194 10.841 11.859 14.327 9.285 11.047 9.998 31.8 | 14.7 27.549 19.396 
Be eee Ge 9.220 9.206 10.600 7.000 7.000 8.977 33.0 | 14.8 23.700 16.400 
ey Seas a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 |............| 83-35 | 15  /16.00-20.00/10.00-14.00 
TS re a7.00 b10.00 b10.00 b8.00 b8.00 b11.43 34 14 25.00 18.00 
ST Aue k 8.90 7.00 9.00 6.00 |* 8.00 5.00-6.00 | 28-30 | 15 |12.00-17.00! 7.00-10.00 
17.00 11.50 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 40.00  |25.00-35.00 
PORee 11.50 8.00 11.00 4.00 SOG at ce ots se oe 15 |16.00-26.00|12.00-15.00 
18.50 |10.75-11.75} 10.00 12.00 7.00 8.50 b10.20 30 15  |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00 
18.333 12.094 10.500 12.500 6.750 8.500 6.607 31.6 | 15.0 24.500. 17.250 
| gat ea ENE 11.25-13.50! 10.00 12.00 8.00 O00 PRR Or) ae We ee 15 |25.00-45.00/18.00-24.00| 7 
17.00  |10.00-14.00} 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b8. 42 972891. 15 20.00 18.00 8 
18.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 6.00 8.00 b6.40 30-32 | 15 25.00 18.00 9 
20.00 12.00 6.00 8.00 5.00 7.00 b5.00 32 15 18.00 12.00 {10 
16.181 10.500 13.096 14.722 9.528 10.625 10.417 29.1 | 14.6 21.889 14.375 
16.75 10.00 b14.67 614.67 612.00 612.00 a 30 1G POO OO a see in 
15.00 9.00 10.00 15.00 8.00 10.00 v7.5 30-35 | 15 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00/12 
16.50 11.50 12.00 BA OUT Mirada cag higher Gees toro choc 30 15 25.00 22.00 (13 
16.00 12.00 b16.00 b17.33 010.67 b13.33 10.00 25-30 | 15 {14.00-15.00) 7.00-10.00/14 
TAR OO aes lees scree crak folie b sterieks erat DIGEOOW ICR. a's suite DIOL 6B Te ee nnn ee ORS a) ita ater 29.00 12.50 15 
16.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 512.00 22-28 | 12 /|18.00-25.00/12.00-18.00/16 
PSO ge eee ts sei [ete ntewieieieate OOSOVSE HE coe tem ioete 7: Oba erence. 28 15 15.00 10.00 17 
16.50 10.00-11. 00|15 .00-19.00)17.00-20.00|10.00-12.00) 12. 00-13.00}b12.00-15.00| 830-45 | 15 |22.00-37.00/14.00-20.00/18 
16, 25-16-00 [o Soa » 10.00 14.00 7.50 9.00: 8.50 23-25 | 15 /|20.00+25.00/15.00-18. 00 19 
16.185 11.012 13.653 15.724 10.813 12.767 11.886 27.5 | 14.4 29.480 20. 880 
16325-16550 etra. ecb 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 8.50 30-35 15 28.00-36.00/21.00-27.00/20 
TG ene Fe Ara aes csclone 6 D18.461  |.......000 616.615 b14. 40 23-25 | 13-15 |22.00-25.00|15.00-16.00/21 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 23-26 | 14 |20.00-30.00/18.00-23.00 
15.50 11.00 12°75 13.75 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 | 10 |25.00-30.00/20.00-25.00123 
16.00 9.50 12.00 13.50 7.00 8.50 6.00 28-30 | 15 |25.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/24 
16.50 10.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 |15.00-20.00|13.00-15.00/25 
Shi as) aa eK ee 16.00 18.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 31 15 |35.00-40.00/22.00-25.00126 
15.00 10.00 c c c c c 30 15 |20.00-25.00/18. 00-23.00/27 
IID Od EE de kcaek c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 €16.00 be20.00 27 15  |30.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/28 
15.50 11.50 15.00 15.00 13.0 1 i als Pe aia 25 12  |25.00-35.00/20.00-30.00/29 
15.50 O50F- Shs Subeieets.s TA OOT se Whsen Heng hee 12.00 b10.00 20 15 35 .00-40.00 18.00 20 
15.00 AQ SOOM sale stars srcrsecers ERE OO) ae Warcircke + Sarees 14.00 b12.00 96 13 920.00 16.00 2] 
15.50 11.00 18.00 19.00 11.00 12.00 b9.00 28 15 |24.00-30.00/16.00-20.00/32 
15.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 10.00 THOS TSP: ee 28-30 | 15 40.00 25.00 138 
16.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 013.33 30 15 20.00 15.00 {3 
16.00 11.00 TA OO TT We vader cts RL Laat | toes SU. ¢ Pome ve LETT, Des bees) 30.00-40.00|17.00-19. 00/35 
16.00 13.50 15.00 16. OOP ING cies oa cic s'« 13.00 12.00 27 14 = |30.00-45.00/17.00-30.00/36 
17.00 16.50 12.00-13.00 PAO ae ee peer ts ee 14.00 b16.00 30 15 20 .00-30.00/15. 00-20 .00/27 
15.50 PO UMia th baeciat faites 020.00) |..... eee b20.00 b9.00-15.00) 25-28 | 15 |30.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/38 
16. cde 50/10. 00-12.50 c c c c c 25-30 | 15 .|30.00-50.00/20.00-35.00/39 
10.00 14.00 fe, RR ay ae Leo [eevee er ea 10.00 28-25 | 15 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00/40 
ie 13.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 P00 eet ee 30 15 22.00 14.00 {41 
17.00 11.50 13.00 17.00 11.00 14.00 b9.00 30-85 | 15 _85.00  |20.00-25.00|42 
18.00 O: BOle ule gata ts teae sangteih ¢ = os 8.50 Ro) rd ee Sh ie 95 13.3 |25.00-40.00|15.00-30.00/43 
18.50 10.50 10.50 11.50 8.50 ORs | inal Ol aries Skok 25 15  |25.00-40.00/15.00-80.00/44 
21.250 12.250 10.500 11.750 8.250 Q- 500 “bien soe cas 32.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
20.50 12.00 8.00 9.50 7.50 O OOS AGE ae: 35 15  —|35.00-50.00/25.00-85.00|45 
22, .00 12.50 * 13.00 14.00 9.00 LOO a eon eer, 30 15 |25.00-30.00/18.00-20.00/46 
24.167 12.375 13.375 14. 500 10. 000 11.875 13.000 36.3 | 15.0 35.000 21.875 
24.50 13.00 f14.00 FNS AG [ese ancy oss 10.00 13.00 35 15 |35.00-50.00} 30.00 (47 
23.00 d10.50 £7.00 £8.50 6.00 DO ge Nea moe 35 15 |25.00-30.00/15.00-20.00/48 
25.00 13200-1500) 744 00-1 a 0OILE srosieeilerentlines oot tres 12.00 13.00 40 15 30.00-40.00 90.00 49 
Paras, d12.00 f18.00 22.00 14.00 TS r00 ers cettace es 35 15 35.00 20.00  |50 
Swe aa eee GPE SON wil octet oeiotove anor ce arse vor ere ote ciote soa ere 10.750 8.500 39.4 15.0 31.25 90.75 
¢ c c c c Cc 45 15 25.00 17.50 |51 
eco D00e Lek segs avis «|e siecvene Cap 8.00 b7.00-8.00 5.00 35 15 40.00 25.00 |52 
iarkes ee GS TOSO BONS AG ee Bs ae Pee coat he Toes LTE 00 612.00 40 15 —_|*20.00-40.00|*15.00-30.00/53 
er or ory 8.50. Basia onavetsh a) o(olesivayaueters enstsnabel siiiareie ers foterel etere memetints aca.-as MENILA Tee eee EN, LL SO 15 80.00 18.00 54 
pce ha ie 1TERIOS eA can aes 9.250 10.199 5.304 | 239.9 | 15.0 25.500 20.357 
Ri aM ee eee Be DORAL OCA A ante toe einen tacos ok 12.00 Petes eee > b4.00 50 ee Ra 20.00 18.00 55 
Sy eee iT Ss Ea Soy Git Pin Ae gn eed a a a 8.50 Pio oe See CRO 15 _ |20.00-30.06/18.00-25.00/56 
ie ee Ty fs] 7-00 eke EE EE ee 9.00 12 OO" e steck &(tas ks | odd 15 30.00 20.00 |57 
ae AR at ae 1 On he ee ae PE an 1S GM SIR iy, nei b7.50 40 15 |18.00-20.00/12.00-14.00,58 
ooh her 10: Wht BO sas tat ees aosa tea aces. tae 8200 5.20 B52 GR eck vs 29.00 25.00 |59 
ey ae he, 2 F-50957 ete con | ee hes 7.50 b9.544 b4.491 BEN caf, hl 1S. O0L22 00). 0 ra ae 160 
. See See SPE tes SN are far Ol EON Os Sant eat ee ee 05.33 35 |..2..../22.00-30,00/18. 00-22.00/61 
seh eens 1A OU Page hate eb rete ohne elie’ sa. Rey De, LIK, See NR, iy SL OR 15 '30.00-40.00'20.00-20.00'62 
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(*) Sinee 1920 rentals at Calgary for six roomed workingmen’s WO uae have ranged from $20.00 to $40.00 
for houses with good modern conveniences and from $15.00 to $30.00 for houses without complete con- 
veniences and less favorobly situated. 
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resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 


to 1915 the table contained a list of only | 


the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the bud- 
eet in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, 
it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts chiefly occu- 
pied by workingmen. 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
‘each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 


cluded are modifications of those em- 


ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, 
the only frurts are evaporated apples 
- and prunes, and the only fresh veget- 
able is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portion of expenditure on the various 
classes of foods tends to be maintain- 
ed. At times when the price of an ar- 
ticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicat- 
ed is exaggerated, and this should be 
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taken into account in using the budget 
as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chief- 
ly east,of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 
allowance is made for the quantities re- 
quired in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the dif-_ 
ference in quality. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 
1912, that these calculations represent-. 
ed from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family, ac- 
cording to the total income. For the 
average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be: perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. While the budget serves to 
show the increase or decrease from time 
to time in the cost of the items ineclud- 
ed, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as . 
affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
eal work. On the other hand an aver- 
age family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned’ vegeta- 
bles, ete., so that the comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore, made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in- 


dex numbers shows the changes by 


-groups and sub-groups for the previous 
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month and for the corresponding 
month back to 1918. . 


Retail Prices 


Beef this month showed an increase 
in the average price following advances 
in prices for cattle. Sirloim steak was up 
1 cent per pound averaging higher in all 
provinces except New Brunswick and 
British Columbia. Round steak showed 
the same increase. Rib roast and 
shoulder roast were also generally high- 
er. Veal declined in Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario, but advanced in the other 
provinces. Mutton was higher in all the 


provinees and averaged 28.7 cents per. 


pound. as compared to 27.4 cents in 
_ April. Lamb also showed a general ad- 
vanee. Fresh roast pork was unchanged 
from last month in the average, being 
slightly higher in some localities but 
lower in others. Pork chops were up one 
half cent per pound. Mess pork aver- 
aged 26.1 cents as compared to 26.6 
cents in April. Bacon was down one half 
eent per pound, being lower in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia. Boiled ham averaged 60.8 cents 
per pound as compared to 62.5 cents in 
April. Changes in fish were slight, cod 
and halibut were slightly lower while 
white fish and salt herring were higher. 
Lard averaged 22 cents per pound in 
May as compared with 22.5 cents in 
April. Eggs, fresh, averaged 32.7 cents 
per dozen in May; 33.5 cents in April 
and 50.7 cents in March. The largest 
declines were in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec, while small in- 
ereases were noted in Manitoba and 
British Columbia. Cooking eggs were 
practically unchanged, increases in some 
places being offset by declines in others. 
Milk averaged 12.1 cents per quart as 
compared with 12.4 cents in April and 
12.7 cents in March. In Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia the price 
averaged the same as last month, but 
was down in all the other provinces. 
Butter, dairy solids, averaged 38.7 
cents per pound, being one half cent 
higher than in April. Dairy prints were 
also one half cent higher in the average 
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at 39.7 cents, and creamery prints 0.6 
eent higher at 45.5 cents per pound. 
Increases were general in all the pro- 
vinees except Quebec which showed de- 
elines in most of the cities. Cheese was 
a little lower on the average at 30.7 
cents for old and 27.9 cents for new. 
Bread was unchanged at 7 cents per 
pound. Flour and rolled oats showed 
little change. Rice, tapioca and canned 
vegetables were unchanged. Onions were 
lower in all provinces except British Co- 
lumbia. Potatoes averaged 10 cents per 
bag lower. The decline was general in 
nearly all localities. Evaporated apples 


and prunes were slightly higher. Jam, 


eanned fruit and marmalade were lower. 
In granulated sugar, there was a general 
decline, averaging 8 cents per pound as 
compared with 8.4 cents in April and 
8.6 cents in March. Black tea was prac- 
tically unchanged, while green tea aver- 
aged slightly higher. Coffee was down 2 
cents to 51.5 cents per pound. Starch . 
and laundry soap were steady. 


Anthracite coal averaged lower, hav- 
ing declined in Three Rivers, Ottawa 
and Regina, but was up slightly in 
Brantford and Fort William. Bitumi- 
nous coal was lower in New Glasgow, 
Three Rivers, Brantford, Winnipeg and 
Regina. Hard wood was down in Am- 
herst, Three Rivers, Hull and Ottawa. 
Rent showed little change in the aver- 
age, but was up in Montreal, London and 
Edmonton. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND Fopper.—Wheat, No. 1 
Northern, at Winnipeg, declined from 
$1.49 per bushel at the end of April to 
$1.42 in the last week of May. Barley 
at Winnipeg remained steady through- 
out the month at 67-69 cents per bushel. 
Corn at Toronto fell from 77e per bushel 
to 75e. Oats at Winnipeg advanced from 
58¢ per bushel to 55¢e. Flaxseed at Win- 
nipeg fell 8c per bushel to $2.42. Rye 
at Toronto was steady at 95c. Hay ad- 
vanced $1 per ton at Toronto to $25. 


ANIMALS AND Mzats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg advanced from $8.00 per 100 
pounds to $8.50, but later fell to $7.75. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR MAY, 1922, APRIL, 1922, 
MAY, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(Average price 1890—-1899—10d.) 








INDEX NUMBERS. 


*April,| *May,| *May,| *May, *May,| May, | May, | May,| May,| May, 
1922 1922 _ 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913- 
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I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains Ontariousnes sess cae ces 
Grains, Western. 5005. 08s 
FOGGEr ase ene. emer Braet 


II—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
OattleWand="Beeii 2s 22... ou 
Hogs and hog products......... 


196.7; 440.6} 325.4 407.2) 366.5) 188.1) 212.5) 149.2) 133.4 
197.3} 440.5) 317.9 338.5) 321.2} 168.2| 198.7/ 131.3] 122.5 
223.0} 356.5) 306.7 213.3) 215.3) 191.7/°186.5) 165.3} 145.7 
205.6) 412.6) 317.1 324.2} 304.2) 184.0) 200.2] 149.8] 134.6 


262.2} 371.8] 871.6 379.7] 309.4] 230.4! 216.2) 222.9] 189.0 
244.8) 374.6} 389.3 487.2) 314.5) 210.8] 169.1} 169.3] 186.7 
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On Dd ONNWMDA jOCLOIR od 
bo 
to 
o> 
bo 
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~vT 
Nor Ol C100 DH SO O> CO 4 
bo 
(20) 
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ie) 
bo 
We) 
a 
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Sheep and mutton............... oak 30. : 826.0 348.1) 296.6} 223.9) 189.6) 162.2) 177.5 

MOUIGEY (ooo Sides atate soca e soets oie 453.5) 453 539.8) 476.6} 499.3 409.9} 299.4] 288.7} 218.6) 221.8) 179.4 

Pe clesalecspsat ie apeiieres: ore sesescess| J 209.1) 256 284.2} 371.8} 384.8 397.0} 307.7| 229.2) 195.2} 193.1) 185.0: 

HAE dad PRODUOTS. bls clelelslaeleie 178.8} 196 193.9} 292.0} 279.4 289.4} 221.8] 153.8) 147.0} 129.5) 185.1 
IV.—FI 

ETOP ATCA: NSD. ovis Moye mes valde ones 186.9); 179 200.6} 268.6; 232.4 241.6) 199.9; 154.7) 144.6] 148.4] 162.0 

Fresh fish........ sieis:e.sleisiels se ete 6:0 = 219.1} 199 250.6) 822.5) 212.4 253.5) 196.2) 183.2) 153.5) 153.1| 156.7 

Og OO AG pee CORE tc cenae cece 197.6) 186 217.2} 286.6) 224.4 245.6) 198.4) 166.1) 148.2//150.3/ 159.9 


All 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 






























































Fresh fruits, native............- 1 376.8] 376.8) 303.3} 312.5) 275.7) 193.0) 239.0} 183.8] 147.1] 210.8] 124.1 
Fresh fruits, foreign............| 3 218.8)> 225-4) 240,53} 221.9) 172.7) 188.3) 112.7] 104.3) 787.3) -95:6) 111.0 
Driedspiruits aoe o oes te cautions seine 4 210.4} 210.4) 187.6] 283.4) 242.0) 275.6) 200.7} 149.3) 121.9] 121.7] 111.7 
Fresh vegetables.....ccccccececs 5 | 294.2) 294.1; 161.3} 819.0) 861.9} 298.4) 623.6} 270.0) 131.7] 206.7} 124.5 
Canned vegetableS......cccccces 3 170.6} 170.6} 171.7| 216.3) 216.9} -249.5; 229.5} 109.7|:101.2| 97.7) 125.2 
a Stalker vie ere sioieie et Meleralsies slevereratste 16 241.1) 242.3) 198.5} 428.5) 249.9] 243.3] 822.2] 172.8] 116.2} 144.4] 118.9 
(b) Miscellaneous groceries— : 
Breadstuffs ..... ata handle pent a oeceioeis 10 189.0) 192.2) 240.5! 327.9] 247.2) 260.3) 287.2] 158.8) 167.1) 125.9] 124.2 
Tea, coffee, ete.....cccccsceeccess 4 179.4} 179.4) 182.7| 222.7) 206.0) 178.8) 151.2) 126.5) 110.3) 107.7] 115.1 
SUS AT Ole. Go ooe oe encase 6 169.3} 177.3) 285.38] 422.7) 285.2) 258.7} 210.0} 168.4] 144.6) 102.9] 116.2. 
Condiments, sec csowile Sake 5 164.7) 166.3) 180.4} 241.5) 225.5) 234.4) 173.0] 147.5] 120.3] 104.6] 99.6 
PATE rer. Se Sa SAP OCR AGES Vile oo 177.9} 181.4) 218.0) 3816.6} 245.4) 241.7) 224.1) 153.7| 143.3) 113.2] 115.9: 
VI.—TEXTILES— ; 
WioOllens aie vass cnietos opiates aeelees 5 193.8} 192.4) 220.1} 385.3] 412.3) 3897.4) 298.0} 211.3] 166.5] 142.9} 130.7 
Cottons si eee. aera or clele SACRE 4 256.3} 245.9) 222.9) 899.3) 351.9) 299.9} 206.1] 158.0] 128.3] 145.0! 139.0 
Silks pce aio. BO RIPE D TERT A OIE 3 167.1) 171.4} 153.2] 223.9} 152.0} 141.2) 115.4] 112.0) 79.7] 93.2] 86.3 
MUICES EES eee ale Sw ete erele exe Noam tren evs 2 821.6} 291.3) 308.6] 623.7) 449.3] 609.5} 481.6] 312.4] 226.2) 231.1] 214.1 
Flax producta..... ehetaroreis eistaieec phe 4 265.6} 285.9| 329.6) 595.9) 474.6) 411.4] 286.9] 211.8] 168.7) 114.7| 114.7 
OPlelotns eo ee ut sceons saci’ ase 2 185.6) 185.6) 252.1! 306.7| 265.9) 209.6) 147.1] 132.5] 103.5) 104.6] 104.7 
DATES ated Satheee Mote winch gles 20 228.6) 227.9) 244.6] 422.0) 362.7) 844.7} 247.0} 188.1] 145.5] 185.2] 128.2 
VII. —HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS’ 
. AND SHOES— ; 
Hides and tallow...............: 4 94.8; 94.8) 159.7} 398.3} 496.4) 389.2} 345.7} 295.2] 192.1! 208.3] 177.3 
ISCR ENED Ceniccen cet cates Senden al 4 171.6) 171.6) 179.2) 315.0} 269.3] 265.0} 268.5) 200.5] 173.5! 151.4] 152.2 
Boots and shoes.............. A 3 213.2] 213.2) 232.0) 339.7) 244.4) 233.7| 221.1} 180.6] 158.3) 155.7] 155.7 
Psa a ake, Oe anided 4 UL one Sie tt 155.0} 155.0) 186.5) 352.0) 3880.0) 283.4) 288.6) 229.5] 176.1] 173.3] 162.3: 
VIII.—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
PronG@and jStCCl cc seis eck ce AeA 11 184.2} 182.5) 214.6} 275.4} 202.9] 278.4] 244.6) 146.3] 104.2| 102.2] 105.4. 
Other metals..... Reece utes Ryans eiete 14 140.6; 140.2) 152.7) 232.7) 185.0! 285.3] 282.1) 272.9] 180.3] 118.1) 133.7 
pos Sie katate: etatetelore ett Wrate 10 224.7} 224.7) 249.6) 250.8} 235.6) 217.2) 168.4] 134.4] 111.3] 106.6] 105.6 
Mravave caste ieralets aimee siete atatelaienete ence 33 180.6} 179.9] 202.7} 252.8) 206.3] 262.3] 235.2) 188.7! 134.1! 109.6! 116.2 
DX. <rUE AND LIGHTING— 
spl ste diate terete eracchans Shara e cele eeereia 6 270.7; 244.0} 256.9] 334.4] 218.2} 238.3) 228.9) 156.0! 116.4] 123.6] 130.2 
Lichtine stelaieialcrelt atalelalesaicnerere"areete ect 4 239.3} 242.1) 254.2; 258.7! 240.4] 124.2; 110.9 88.5; 90.0) 92.2) 92.2 
EAS LON eine cls oleate Aen 10 258.1) 243.2) 255.8) 304.1] 227.1) 192.7) 178.7] 129.0] 105.8! 111.0] 115.0: 
X.—BUILDING spmnanennan j 
RAB on) OKs ee Sue a Un pea eae 14 314.4; 314.9} 406.8) 533.9) 277.7) 268.3) 208.4] 182.4] 176.7] 183.6] 180.5. 
Miscellaneous materials. TRAM ais 20 205.4) 205.1! 245.3) 250.6) 218.4} 222.0] 202.2) 153.8] 113.2] 112.7] 112.7 
Paints, oils ENG SASS Vee sols 14 265.8) 260.8) 302.1} 489.8) 344.0] 301.1) 260.9) 196.8] 155.9! 140.6! 143.0: 
Aeris s sie cucheete oe is RRC DI we 48 254.8) 253.4! 309.0) 403.0) 272.8! 258.6) 221.1) 174.7] 144.2] 141.5] 141-4 
XIL—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
AIT VEU Once wars che cs hana op ieos ieee 6 243.3) 243.3) 351.9) 451.8) 3882.1) 228.0] 185.1] 143.6] 145.9] 147.1] 146.6 
Crockery and glassSware...... Mens 4 448.0) 448.0} 515.0) 504.9) 375.4! 279.8) 254.3] 195.5] 155.1] 133.9! 130.9 
Bale reutlery.ce ccna ics dle heen. 2, 156.3) 156.3) 164.1) 164.1) 155.1} 150.7| 150.7| 182.2! 80.3] 72.4) 79.4 
eT: LUTINSHING So acc sees 4 269.2) 259.2} 285.9) 292.2). 258.3) 268.5} 177.1) 182.4] 125.5] 125.3] 117.8 
Ney, eet Sock ale etic. AR pal ciete mane etelle a 16 287.5) 287.5! 352.7) 389.2] 302.3] 241.4) 196.1) 152.3] 134.9 1297-0) 26482: 
XII Oo RanGs AND CHEMICALS.. 16 187.?} 186.9] 201.5} 230.2] 285.8) 274.3) 274.9 263.5) 165.2) 111.6) 112.7 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
TUBW CUTS coe ern gene ene 4 660.3) 631.7) 450.2) 1072.1) 854.0} 583.1! 396.7] 307.8! 133.8] 241.3 330.8 
Liquors and tobaccos.......... 6 267.4) 264.4) 270.1) 316.8) 264.7] 223.7] 162.3] 148.6] 184.7] 138.4! 131.4 
BUNDATIES meen esi hile se eee 4 TOiel = 1dF.5|) LSS O10 toe Miils7 O18. 811836 adie 116.0) 108.9} 112.4 
BPN ore saat 8 ee AY EL alr 814.7) 396.8) 279.0); 451.4) 381.5] 306.1! 226.2] 181.5] 196.8] 150.5 170.5: 
All commodities.......... Ria ale wae e ererne 262+ 2261 25.0} 247.3) 356.6] 284.1/ 275.8! 248.8] 183.8] 147.4] 136.31°135.4 
ge EN RE op IRL SI este re Li wc BR Ah ieee i aS Se RD SSN UI eerie ll) Ree 
(*) Preliminary figures. (t) Nine -ommodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter 


was dropped in 1915, 
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Choice steers at Toronto were steady at 
- $8.50 per 100 pounds. Dressed beef re- 
mained unchanged. Hogs advanced from 
- $12.50 per 100 pounds at the end of 
_ April to $13.50 at the end of May. Sheep 
declined from $9.00 per 100 pounds to 
$8.50. Mutton and lamb were steady. 


Dairy PrRopucts.—Creamery butter 
at Montreal declined from 36c per 
_ pound at the end of April to 30¢ by the 
end of May. Creamery prints at Toronto 
fell from 42c per pound to 386¢e and 
dairy from 35c¢ to 30c. Cheese at Mon- 
treal fell 3c per pound to 13c. Fresh 
eges at Montreal advanced from 3lc per 
- dozen in April to 37¢c in May. Milk at 
Montreal was down 4c per gallon and at 
Toronto the price for an 8-gallon can 
fell from $2.20 to $1.80. 


FisH.—Latest reports from the Lu- 
nenberg fleet indicater that ice had in- 
terfered with operations, and the early 
eatch of codfish might not be so large as 
was expected earlier. Canned lobsters 
were up Oc per pound, reaching 40c, The 
catch was expected to be about normal. 
The market for pickled fish continued 
dull. Mackerel were reported to be 
$2 to $3 a barrel lower than last 
year. ; 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—In winter 
apples at Toronto spies were down $1 
per barrel to $12. Lemons were up at 
$4.50 per box. Bananas and dried fruits 
were steady at last month’s prices. Po- 
tatoes at Montreal advanced from 80c 
per bag to $1.10. Onions at Toronto 
were slightly easier, while beans and 
canned vegetables remained steady. 


MuscELLANEouS Foops.—Oatmeal fell 
from $4.75 per 98-pound bag to $3.85. 
Spring wheat flour was steady but win- 
ter wheat flour advanced slightly. Sugar 
was 25¢c per 100 pounds lower. Glucose 
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advanced. Molasses was lower at 68¢ per 
gallon. 


TExTILES.—A line of knitted woollen 
underwear was slightly lower. Raw cot- 
ton advanced from 18¢e per pound to 
2114c. Most lnes of manufactured cot- 
tons were steady. Raw silk, jutes and 
hessians were higher. Flax fibre was 
lower at 26e pr pound. Linen rope was 
also down slightly. 


Hines, LeatHer, Boots AND SHOES.— 
Hides and leather remained practically 
unchanged. 


MeTats AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
at Montreal advanced $1.50-2.00 per ton. 
Steel billets were also higher at $38.50- 
43.50 per ton. Aluminium, antimony, 
copper, lead and nickel were steady, but 
quicksilver and spelter were higher. Bar 


silver advanced Te per ounce reaching 


72e. 


Furu AND Lightine.—Bituminous coal 
at Montreal was $1.00 per ton lower at 
$6.50. Anthracite coal was steady. Con- 
nellsville coke at the ovens advanced 
from $3.50 per ton to $6.50. Gasoline 
was up 114¢ per gallon, but coal oil was 
lower. 


Bumping Marerrus.—The lumber 
market was steady for the most part. 
Shingles at Victoria advanced to $4.00 
per thousand. Wire nails were lower. 


Copper wire advanced. Linseed oil was 


up from 98c per gallon to $1.08. Tur- 
pentine and benzine were higher. Shel- 
lac was higher at $4.85 per gallon. 


Drucs AND CHEmIcALS.—Alum, bleach- 
ing powder and copperas were down 
slightly. Soda ash declined from $2.75 
per 100 pounds to $2.60. - 


MISCELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, musk- 
rat skins were up from $1.55 each to 
$1.75. Malt at Toronto rose from $1.05 
per bushel to $1.18. Raw rubber was up 
le per pound to 18ce. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes.and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated: The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


The following extract on the general 
price situation is from the June issue of 
Commerce Monthly, published by the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York. 


The price situation today is certain evi- 
dence of the reduction of stocks and the be- 
ginning of a new business cycle. It is pro- 
bable that the general tendency of wholesale 
prices of goods ready for consumpeion is still 
downward, and retail prices are now rather 
rapidly working lower in the face of lessened 
consumption. On the other hand, examination 
of the prices of raw materials together with 
certain index numbers for raw materials pre- 
pared’ by various organizations for economic 
research, shows clearly that the prices of 
those commodities which were the first to 
fall are now moving upward into a normal 
relationship with other classes of prices. 


This marks the last stage of the downward 
price movement which was the immediate 
result of the disruption of the normal rela- 
tions between supply and demand following 
the war, but it is not to be interpreted as 
justifying the hope of a general rise of prices. 
Currency deflation is yet to take place in 
most countries, either directly or indirectly 
by stopping inflation and allowing population 
and business to catch up. Price history in 
the periods following the Napoleonic Wars 
and the Crimean and the American Civil 
Wars indicates that a slow downward move- 
ment of the general price level for a long 
time is much more likely than any general 
upward tendency. Such a movement does not 
preclude a gradual expansion of business un- 
til a normal level of activity has again been 
reached, but the possibility of it should exert 
an effective check on speculative activities 
on the part of manufacturers and merchants. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number for April showed an 
increase in the general level of whole- 
sale prices for the first time since the 
spring of 1920. The increase was main- 
ly due to the higher prices for foods, as 
the industrial materials group was 
slightly lower than for March though 
the cottons group and other textiles 
group were higher. In foods, cereals 
were lower but meat and fish and mis- 
cellaneous foods were higher. The net 
increase was only one-half of one per 
cent. In foods the increase was 1.7 per 
cent while industrial materials were 
lower by two-tenths of one per cent. It 
is pointed out that the changes in the 
various group index numbers show that 
the wide variations in group levels above 
1918 prices have been lessening ; the cot- 
tons group, for instance, had risen to 
611.5 by March, 1920, when the meat 
and fish group was up to only 233.4, but 
by April, 1922, cottons had fallen to 
173.0 and meats to 171.1. 


The fairly moderate variations in re- 
cent months appear to indicate an ap- 
proach to stable conditions in the rela- 
tions between the materials and crude 
products of the several groups of trades. 


Of the total of one hundred and fifty 
items included in the compilation, the 
average prices for April show advances 
on the averages for March in fifty-three 
articles and reductions in fifty-eight ar- 
ticles, the remaining thirty-nine items 
showing no change. The advances in- 
clude sixteen instances of 5 per cent.or 
more, and in ten of these the increase 
exceeded 10 per cent. The decreases were — 
over 5 per cent in fourteen cases, and of 
these five were decreases of over 10 per 
cent. 


The Statist index number in continua- 
tion of Sauerbeck’s figures continued the 
advance which had commenced in March. 
As in the case of the Board of Trade 
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figures, the iférease was mainly due to 
foods which have advanced each month 
since the beginning of the year. The in- 
crease in that period was 14.5 per cent, 
while for April alone the increase was 
5.4 per cent over March. In materials, 
minerals were slightly higher, but this 
was more than offset by the declines in 
textiles and sundries, giving a net de- 
cline for this group for the month of 2 
per cent from the March levels. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices for April pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties was unchanged from the figure of 
152 for March. Farm products, food- 
stuffs, clothing, building materials, 
house furnishings, and miscellaneous 
commodities were slightly lower, while 
the remaining groups, fuel and lighting, 
metals and metal products, and chemi- 
eals and drugs were higher. Compared 
with April a year ago, farm products 
have increased 10 per cent. All the 
other groups were lower varying from 1 
per cent in building materials to 23 per 
eent in house furnishings. All commo- 
dities decreased only 1.3 per cent dur- 
ing the year. 


The index number for April calcul- 
‘ated by the Federal Reserve Board in 
order to reflect business conditions 
showed the third consecutive advance, 
being 1.4 per cent above the March 
level. Compared to a year ago, the April 
figure was up 2.1 per cent but 45 per cent 
below the peak of May, 1920. The 
groups, Goods Produced, Goods Im- 
ported, Goods Exported, Raw Materials 
and Produeers’ Goods, advanced over 
March levels but the group Consumers’ 
Goods declined slightly. All groups 
were higher than a year ago except Pro- 
ducers’ Goods which were down 13 per 
cent, while compared to the peak of 
1920 the declines ranged from 48 per 
cent to 53 per cent. 


Retaw Prices.—The retail food in- 
dex issued by the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics stood at 139 for April (the same 
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level as for March) as compared with 
1p2taw April, “1921, -and::21.bcins Apr 
1920. Of the 48 articles, on which prices 
are secured, 19 increased, 19 decreased 
and 5 showed no’ change. The largest 
increases were in onions, oranges, meats, 
beans, prunes and granulated sugar. 
The largest decreases occurred in pota- 
toes, cheese, milk, lard and butter. 
Bread and flour were unchanged. Dur- 
ing the year the percentage decrease in 
all articles of food combined was 9 per 
cent. Since April, 1920, the decline has- 
been 34 per cent while compared to 
April, 1913, the increase is still 42 per 
cent. 


Germany 


Cost or Livine.—The cost of living 
index published by the Federal Statis- 
tical Office was 313 points higher in 
March than in February, a rise of 15.7 
per cent. The food index in March was 
up 15.6 per cent over the previous 
month and 165 per cent compared with 
March 1921. Except butter and eggs and 
shell fish, which were lower, all other 
items were up sharply, especially fats, 
vegetables and potatoes. Bread was 79 
per cent higher than in February, beef 
43 per cent, sugar 26 per cent, pork 26 
per cent, butter 11 per cent, and pota- 
toes 24 per cent. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Federal Statistical Office was 1330 
points higher in March than in Februa- 
ry, a gain of 32 per cent for the month. 
Foods were up 35 per cent, textiles 30 
per cent, metals and petroleum 31 per 
cent, and fuel 25 per cent. The preli- 
minary figure for April representing 
prices on the 18th of the month 1s 6358 
showing a gain of 925 points over March 
dr Id per.cent. 


Switzerland 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
issued by the Union of Swiss Co-oper- 
ative Stores showed a decline for April 
of 5.7 per cent from the level of March, 
Fuel is now the only item that is more 
than 100 per cent above pre-war levels. 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 



























































































*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken 28 1000 instead of 100. 


budget. 


culated from annual index number. 


and lighting, and rent. 


operativestores. 


October-March. 
of Labour Stati 


stics. 


(m) End of previous month. 
(p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 
From January, 


(t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 


(0) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 

(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., April and July, 1914. 
(j) Beginning of previous month. 
heating, lighting and sundries. 


(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(n) Average for April-September. 
6 capital towns. (7) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 
1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 
(uw) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 


(¢) Beginning of month. 
(f) 15th of month. 
(i) Issued by. Union of Swiss Co- 
(1) Food, elothing, rent, 








OTHER COUNTRIES 
United ‘ Bel- Hol- | Den-' | Nor- Swe | Fin- Ger 
Country Canada | Kingdom France gium | land | mark | way | den | land | many 
21 foods 13 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 51 Cost | Cost of 
29 foods 600 articles | articles! articles | articles of 80 articles} of living, 
60 cities towns Chief Paris |Brussels |6 towns! living | towns |44 to’ns living | 39 cities 
cities | (u) | (9) 
(a) July July April Jul July Jul Jul h 
Base period 1914 1914 1910 1910 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 sista 
(b) (0) (c) 
1910 ss. co pee.) $6.95 94 96-3(E) 1000 » fo) L000. ee tees IPP ad 1S) ced eat Laas epee piel, t ties pant deine te 
GIS es ee 7.83 99 LOL CCG) ie teen sete eae Sana aseten ces) VLA IEI Cetra oie) ee none hha ae 
1914—January .. 7.73 BOD, (hin s Bale eben Sais diygh be helen [evensesow | © LNG IT Oeil Fe nar, belehets Laie eee 
STRUNG Ace 7.42 100 | 100 LOO LOT), chs so aaniete oN N Pea OOe Ht ay 100 Ha) AGO ahs SEO aiken, 
1915—January .. 7.97 107 | 118 PLOY NY, IEOO He swenent © TOS tes erat tm Fc aC yr ae Se me eS 
JULY eee 7.80 105 1382.5 W23b(e) | 1288 feet 4B | 16 |e ets ede) 1191), 
1916—J anhuary 8.28 112 146 A136 (2) TEED. oes ween | SIRS. Ty AE Cla naenE es VB6(7)\ oe ks ee 
SUI kes 8.46 114 161 LAW GY) BET | coe ese 170 1°. 136 46004 s140re)| “Terenas ee, 
1917—January 10.27 138 | 187 H5GT Ce) 149) 1 acpi | GAs eR pet darele’, ly lade OF Orr lh lime mene es 
July me ores 11.62 157 204 BSA) ATOTL 4 ie sae swe po O1eo th TB OBL Late oe a 
1918—January ..| 12.42 167 | 206 2120( 6) +) 20BG.. |). -saieisistelen LEIS Ce: Pa), oa eoan Ok Tee GOpL TE Tee | Glee AEE 
. July. ee 13.00 175 210 ZAMO(E dol BELO “Lovins Boca Wik pans chee SOU, | OTD OBR hate oe teeta ald 
1919—January .. 13.78 186 230 2794(e) |) 2665) fr OST TEP 9001) OO) A gaghel. Ge i Se, 
JULY py ere AS. Te 186 | 209 2807(e) | 2810 | 8854 oo 7 dears call QU by 289K’ 8100 1 oPORO- keke. 
1920—January . 15.30 206 236 8204(e) | 8119 |. 410 | 258 | 249 | 905 | 998 | sig4 |......... 
Udy, Oe 16.84 220 258 8898(e) 
1921—J anuary 14.48 195 | 278 4303(e) 
ADE eek. 12.68 171 238 8642(e) 
SOL ee es 10.98 148 220 8516(e) 
October 11.48 155 | 210 8499(e) 
1922—J anuary 11.03 149 185 8239(e) 
February 10.60 143 OTN Gael sek oe 
March .. 10.54 142 Tee. ome 
Aplin. 10.26 138 73 (omer Aree 
AVE Vg 10.22 138 2 ar tage >, eek ee 
Switzer- : South* : Aus- New* | Mex- United 
Country land (i) | ltaly (x) Spain Africa | India | tralia* |zealand| ico States 
ee ——. | | 
49 Cost of(1) 12 12 18 Cost of] 46 foods 59 Fed- 143 foods] Cost of 
articles living artieles | articles | foods living jand gro-| foods] eral [51 cities} living 
3 Rome Capitals towns | 9 towns |Bombay]| ceries, 25 (f) | Dis- |(s) (f) |Massachu 
towns 380 towns! towns | trict setts(1}(4) 
June | 1st semes- July 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 1910 | 1914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1910 1913 1918 
1910 e600 0; 80:4 Oi See OAL eral ellaiseicet bie eleoerecccceseccl(ceocvosnececlegeeevecse 1000 ac eiuite.'e le inlenfiete. a) weno se fete 991 (7) 100 93. eee cceree e 
IQIS Teck eee eee | Mapiee ect ore eseal eget Gite le ace ts Pleveialsisielee bie sieres eared LUA Po uM een oie 1106 OSA Ce) ertemuaceee 100 100 
AILS F ADU ALY wala s ginhlale dot ce seccecceclsscsscccesleseccvevee| 1ISI(D) |i...0s0ee LOGO te NN Mah eee cate 104 101.8 

LY Sr pees ory LOUCS) an eae ema LOCO Cay 106 Mt ie 100 TIGL A 1070 of 102 102.2 
19M J aniaryn. | TOG): lec vewewe « -| 107.7(0)-| 110.8(0) | -1214(p) |......... 1240 ba Bane la 103 102.9 
PUY oe are el ALOCS) epee ecnens TUS-8C) | DITA) 1... sy aaeyaeae Crees 1522 J200\- ake 5 100 101.7 
1916—January ..| 126(j) | 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) | 1312(p) |......... 1504 123 : 107 105.1 
Rah aye ene 109) oh Gas nie vrepel 1 COI) 12 aaa mL eee cs AO 3 1516 DOA GAPE. be hee 42 11 109.9 
1917—January ..} 149(9) | 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) | 1446(p) |......... 1453 18505 Fes soh 123 119.6 
SUAVE. walt ROOCI) Felsen crt weeely ss ISO ADIT POO Bele etek oe ble 1470 TESTA eae 146 129.3 
1918—January ..| 197(j) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) 149.3(0) BLOG) Ane 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
OMLLVGAI Sa lerere 229 CH) Salers Wobuaics LOLO(n) Wl VIB) es ce ee ol 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January ..| 252(j) 241.48 LOFDCO) Gi P78 5CO).\ 1585584 4) es 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
AULT S. ck Ss 261(9) 188.32 180 (mn) | 190.9(n) | 1574 are unione 1714 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January ..| 244 263.45 192.3(0) | 208.1(0) LOGS COUN ene 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
CHUL eee 246 312.50 202.6(n) | 220.8(n) 2204(e) 189 2260 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
1921—January ..| 243 374.08 175.1(0) | 185.5(0) 1904(e) TOO Geek. ke .-| 1906 215.38 172 179.6 
APTI een. st) ou SAY Quan itl cor tener ye ol ae rma 1782(e) 160 2017 1804 193.72 152 164.5 
pe dint er 214 387.28 193.0 198.0 1556(e) Warnes AGN Sage 1752 | 186.85} 148 160.3 
October ...| 200 rest AIRC UIA Sein ttasha a Poe oe PCP TEE eoe| 1473(e) 183 iets elhaielors 1672 179.65 5s 159.7 
1922—January ..| 189 AZO OO Loy Mauce cee sasibiete seer} 1391 LS HR eee MO GES | soc haunts 142 GSES 
February..| 179 LAS Roy fecaumraai WE a Og an ane 1891 RUE fB ae eee aN Ue a tay owe caer ae 142 157.3 
March ooe2: LEZ. DLS Ee PANY WEN eta st preted | Unni a 1368 ODE Mbt RAlceeRs LOL Bal aheaente A 139 155.3 
PATOLTN he ea ste LOC gail eae ata palitaee coe ie eine ela 1884 Lael ine lm Rote ee noni Sel Atak kd 139: 155.6 

DAY eis its ad Sones cer el ome Ha ene ae aides b hnte OUT Mal Eos ck © ou dig LRN ta ae WAI, al her AE OO Bn an eg Cama aes 





(a) Cost of food 
(ad) Cal- 
(g) Foods, fuel © 


(o) Average for 
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~ INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. 
.b. Quarter beginning in specified month. c¢. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. 
number is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913—100. 


in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; 



























































imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. 





Country Canada United Kingdom Franee| jana mark dou 
Labour Board{ Econo- Statis- | Central| Finans-| Statis- 
: Dept. | Michell Bank of of mist {Statist | Times} tique. |Bureau | tidende| tical 
Authority g é Commerce Trade| hk | Rh h Géné- | Statis- f Office 
g (new) rale h tics ~ g 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24-ex- | 24 im-| 150 44 45 60 "45 53 33 47 
dities c port. port. : 
Base period..... 1890-189911900-1909/1909-1913/1909-1913} 1913 /1901-1905|1867-1877| 1913 |1901-1910)1901-1910| 1914 | July’l3 
June’14 
BOO meters ec arc seine 110.3 Ne Baile eet ll cote vara lois aie lhekarakere sat 102.2 AN a exo RS a a Patel eta ales ere eeea te See 
FLOOD elarcinw ocie-clesee OB GAs ciateleccdidell is auclels sieves lei waletes wawiees 87.6 62 DsOa abe. teeters tevat Grae leila oleae aie oe area ohare hnnateperate see 
TSOO iors cis fons TOS De Wan tee: ote (ara) ote che loveh e © et orate’ei cial torelels: ate ; 110.5 IL Die Abacopeneeicls oiherotetatesreictell ieee: elas Avast lea ataeoratatell slereus le: onions 
AQOD tates ea e's vos ATS ESET IES aA Se oct ara ltootbvalere Biole S leis 103.3 72 weve aie DENS lierai av aselohe ro ailarerenc ave tete wieeevensis erste 
NOVO See ae ce, 124.2 a enetele 97.02 TOO. SS8i<liie mite ee 113.3 fic oalle eRe e POSEN WA. ae osavevedl Grarevel she fect liotenerane ate oF 
NOLS Teo ses oc eeles TWBOsD AG Shots wee 102.77 107.81 100. 122.3 85 100. 115.6 AE Eo a Sierra tte Joe auwer per amaue 
1914—J anuary 136.5 120.9 103.96 99.05 |..... eels 119.0 Sey ilvenetcoate eek a UB SH: Ura es ates alt ie Al Paling abe SNMP ae ta : 
SULY See. 134.6 120.0 105.86 OTIS oe seen 116.6 PeVAN EA iar en Ue LA aaa ar 120a 100a 11é¢@ 
1915—January .. LOS OM Tei ccere rote ene 109.90 101.29 aie 136.5 O64 | eteaie. 6 WA SONA. a cals cell gius!s eave an eela eeaeeaes 
OULYES as as 150.2 L tens 115.41 VAT TP ite a clote ee 149.1 LOG 40 Va ees 163.7 1654 138¢@ 145a 
1916—January .. Vi2A alsin 123275) ie 28.07. aie 174.5 T2336 Wee Ne eal ate eter as aad ila chadeua iw oreraeesc retaken 
UDEV) 255 ws oe 180.9 earehaverets 131.52 TAW2G6 ate siete ose 191.1 TSO pe eed 210.6 2536 1642@ 1854 
1917—January .. CLD Tal cosncisseis, see 162.40 TEGO Tailors cieraere 225.1 159.3) [eta ‘de PANE asia stotdhic s.c easeeeiale [nodees as 
SUL Ps. DAS STAN Welcie cisvehte 187.26 210.52 ee oes 254.4 BL CGS walle eee Se 309.8 3264 228a 2444 
1918—January . 258.1 225.7 199.13 QU OB a Mee carais 262.9 TSGi2 ss Oeics «cts SUES G aliehe ere erolavove lishayars feted tate ine stat ese 
SUL oc eee 284.0 248.3 207.16 COTTAGE. Seas 278.5 POSRLT WSS Matec 389.9 4476 2084 3398 
1919—January .. 286.5 231.3 188.91 217.54 265.9 TOO Teles oes c AOS te ek Se REN oo Oe ears 369 
SUL a ees 294.0 250.8 222.14 DAVOS a sreciatees 293.2 PAU oy alba eariaicit 403.0 3396 2944 820 
1920—January .. 338.4 280.8 289.98 233.23 303.0 BOS. slaty 245.3 330.4 562.7 RS APE om ayo) RI 319 
AP BU Re es eras 846.8 292.9 270.12 271.96 823.8 358.0 254.6 382.8 572.9 337 883 863 
1921—January ... 281.3 212.6 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 223.9 470.0 243 341 267 
SPY lees tee 253.7 186.4 175.12 161.75 208.7 224.0 169.8 198.2 401.8 201 270 229 
SUV Sane 238.6 167.0 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
October 229.2 161.5 150.06 148.81 184.4 208.5 138.4 171.5 883.0 193 202 175 
19%—January .. 227.7 158.4 147.17 147.88 167.5 194.7 1382.5 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
February.. 229.5 159.1 150.43 145.65 165.3 193.6 132.2 155.9, 354.2 185 ayers 166 
Marech-.... 225.6 aya! 148.27 144.93 163.3 195.3 epee 156.2 355.4 183 182 164 
April 225.0 158.2 151.74 142.50 164.1 194.8 134.8 157.9 BOZO eaeea ts LIS excess oe 
Vy Rete 226.1 158.5 157.63 a (ee eared ile, Cen ae NGS A ills per erence sels watt .te SOOL ee eae VES tals horas 
Ger- Ital Egypt |*South | India |Japan| *Aus- | *New - 
Country many < 2 Afriea tralia |Zeal’nd United States 
Federal Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank |Com’n- |Govern-| Bureau |Federal _ Brad- 
Statis- | Bachi of andSta- of of wealth | ment [of Lab’r/Reserve street Dun 
Authority tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis-|Japan| Statis-| Statis-|Statis-| Board | j 
Office j ties | Office | ties j| 4g |ticlanh| tician | tics j go 
a 
No. of-commod’s| 38 76d 23 188 75 56 2 327 100 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 1913 |Jan 1718 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-13 1913 1913 e 
Jul 3114 1914 | 1899 ae 
TSOORRR AE Reve otks SONNETS TUSIES PAB PEN Ke alfed wiaiets AGA ROCIO S |Add Mots pl tsoeeee ace BS Deyh etic: PRS cde, esos $ 90.876 
WSO -e see cocees os 71 serie Ceara aver ones jateler ones Sid ents eretemliahetagtavnete TAO RBA aR ine GOO Were ee lel af ste $ 6.4346 81.251 
TOOO Mico G areteescsiels SSE Cis mioree cn eatieetecla yeraeienere cae well Giere:e a's icles ee ces 804 oss Sak 81.7 erate eines 7.8839 93.855 
VO0G Se ect sees 87 Aaealiderte Bracco eicieteloclicerais ore Datelcva aaa QLD reteriecs eres SHSEMM st eters 8.0087 99.315 
TOO et eisteresrclecssesis OL Raaiexes alouiarese |(evevavasevevetsveilis. ots eve ravelie’<|lerstie sieve Peas se cas 1003 984 OTASE AT Lt wrote 8.9881 | 121.801 
3033 bs bs BAR Sree Ser 100 100 SA BPEL ASS 1125 wae 132.2 1088 1051 100 100 9.2078 | 118.576 
1914—January .. |......... OZ: Po We enais orveterelliavesela. eve wrow'ltaiet ste “e HAsSS SELL 10856 1045b OO) pallid Sreretess 8.8857 | 124.528 
OUlygeh aces 106a 93 BARES OGAe 10904@ 100 126.34 11856 1073b TOOCE Le Biernavevers 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January .. |......... TOES tel Ualietaicia ciaxclore eve tetore aratele) ates xe rece eee eed 13870 12216 OOM ENS MAES a ashe es 9.1431 | 124.168 
SULY= ree. 142a 131 1024 12044 12a | 127.84 18226 13046 OT lic art en eleien 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—January .. |......... hel Se) a [pe ae aia [hexe¥eprstecouate/ lieth = sveeisie Seah eS scien 8 15026 13236 LILO? SPW Niessen sca 10.9163 | 137.686 
JULY. dees 1538a 193 124¢a 1379a 125a | 154.9a 1505b 14036 HS eet cures eraiaiers 11.5294 | 175.142 
AOVF——-JANUBSTY = oo fies ore elec DSO: Maat atrate wa ieve shores ea elerat ere ee a 1525b 1450b TOMA INS dea .| 18.7277 | 169.562 
SNUALY A S.205 Late 179a 804 168a 158384 142a | 196.4a 17156 1593b SG ee vile alors .---| 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January .. |......... BOS, bhatt sks ee cotta wincareve loratell Runt etta'eatete BAD Oe: 18776 1677 TES: rn ee ere «| 17.9486 | 222.176 
July 225 2174 429 207a 17234 178a 259.04 1954b 1808 198 roe oe total Ov LORS al eee ae 
1919—January .. 262 326 Wensuete Seeeiaiihe A IS EAR Ct 283.2, 1959 1888 203 201 18.5348 | 230.146 
: A ULEV  Bigte  ste 339 862 225a | 1854a 2004 826.8 2008 1788 218 216 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January .. 1256 507 SIS eee eee. 218 898.0 Zaid 1999 248 248 20.3688 | 247.890 
DULY eetetos 1367 604 ree NRO REE 209 316.6 2671 2262 262 254 19.3528 | 260.414 
1921—_January .. 1439 §42 214 2116 178 265.8 2233 2230 177 168 12.6631 | 198.600 
AMET wcrc lose. 584 181 1862 183 Passat 1947 2108 154 146 11.8749 | 174.404 
eS Es Se Ce 1428 520 164 1688 183 259.8 1813 2065 148 145 10.7284 | 159.833 
October 2460 599 186 1553 184 289.8 1779 2010 150 146 11.1879 | 161.839 
1922—January . 3665 577 168 1472 178 2725 1673 1916 148 142 11.3725 | 164.444 
February 4103 562 OD loss ets 6.8% 179 269.6 1672 1872 151 146 11.4190 | 164.974 
March 5483 533 TOS bleh ates 182 HORSE 9 aes 5 5 Sill 1854 152 147 11.6001 | 169.721 
SA TOY LCs svees olen laveerieeteeare Foie A cia bi teoiceso/ oll te Sedan apse oxall aot ekebebeuacieyailior arte ekaiste lait icies abe <ovadedeloilty eaten piosecs'a 152 149 11.5317 | 166.263 
VES Nye bic rete eee Wie R IRS tee eee ie teak tees cH A EER laks s cet mereee ded bile ods. cle lhe QU diew 6 s/eperaidletele tuetels'e die 0.0: cwinieies 11.7044 | 168.096 


Average for year. 
ad. New index 
e. The commodities 
in the other cage, articles chichly 
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Fourteen articles are at present less 
than 50 per cent higher than in 1914, 
while tea is only 9 per cent, coffee 10 
per cent and cocoa 13 per cent. The 
main decreases this month are in eggs, 
cheese, pork, and milk, with small de- 
creases in 18 other articles; 17 showed 
no change, while 8 were higher. 


Norway 
Cost or Livine.—The food index num- 
ber for Norway published in Sociale 
Meddelelser stood at 238 for March as 
compared with 245 for February, a de- 
cline of 3 per cent. The index of the 
total cost of living stood at 257 in 


March. This is a decline of 78 points, or ° 


23 per cent, from the peak of December, 
1920. Since then foods have fallen 30 
per cent, coal and coke 55 per cent, pe- 
troleum 38 per cent, clothing 25 per 
cent, while rent has increased 8.4 per 
cent. 
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India : 

Cost or Livine.—The official index 
of the cost of living in Bombay showed 
for April a decline of 3 points from the 
previous month. On the base July 1914— 
100, the number stood at 162 for April, 
compared with 165 for March. Foods 
and clothing declined slightly, while 
fuel and lighting and rent remained 
unchanged. It is noted that with the ex- 
ception of rice, bajri and jowari which 
remained stationary there was a fall in 
the prices of food grains varying from - 
5 to 10 points as compared with prices 
in Mareh. The price of wheat fell 10. 
points, gram 8 points and turdal, 5 
points. Raw sugar, beef, mutton, milk 
and tea remained at the level of the pre- 
vious month. There was an increase of 


12 and 5 points respectively in the prices 


of refined sugar and ghee. A fall of 33 
and 26 per cent was observed in pota- 
toes and onions respectively. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1922 


ACCORDIN G to information received 
» by the Department, the industrial 
accident record for the first quarter of 
1922 shows, 156 fatalities during that 
period, as compared with 236 accidents 
in the previous quarter, and 208 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1921. Of these 
fatalities 52 occurred in January, 51 in 
February, and 53 in March, as against 
71 in January, 64 in February, and 68 
in March of the preceding year. In the 
building and construction group there 
were but 8 fatalities reported during the 
quarter under review as compared with 
37 fatalities in the previous quarter. The 
steam railway service and the mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 


eroups showed the highest record of 
fatalities there being 31 reported in 
the railway group and 30 in the mining 


group. 


In addition to the accidents reported 
as occurring during the quarter under 
review, the Department also received 
information of 10 additional accidents 
which occurred in the year 1921, making 
the record of fatalities for that year 918 
instead of 908 as previously reported. 


The following statement, while it does 
not necessarily include all the fatal ac- 
cidents that may have occured, has been 
prepared from information received 
from all sources available: 


June, 1922 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921 











Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE— 
PUA UROL oon tererte esp aioe’ «V4 oe sreinee oiaa Te Willoughby township,Ont 
MG ADOUL CTA cotta sree aererare aie cans Nanaimo, ©. sik aee. 
LED ACIS CRs ain, Want te CIOROCOr Puslineh township, Ont. 
WTO. goes a he auras ss eon eles aiecesions Meadowsville, N.S........ 
EO gid Gel & ty tor a ep Bia RR North Rustico, P.E.I.... 
LoccIne— 
IBIROKAYU Ee Shoe ene Vociesersere oone White Rock, Ont........: 
SW MOD et cies cater ears ticles Daiorest, (Ont rok. oc. se in. 
BORN SCC Ban eae Lae craves ekesoke spurte Couchony Onitce .. coe) oo. 
WOOCEINEID. «cerinc-cer « a ge Pte an ti tok Restigouche Co., N.B.... 
EM OOUT Ch nicer eee: ve eis anaes Temiskaming, Ont....... 
TTA DOM oe ht uae eee cine ou ie a LOLES i. OD taciucae ds ot 
EMD OUECT ot tee cccye etacvees DEV Ons On Gara cas otehheoss - 
NTS CE LOL ore rariece eee acicer a etel erations WAMCOUVER GEO) tran cco 
PBGUO Testes Srclcrtatanaats aos oreo neiccelevscis's Wbep dake, BOs a styres, coo 
RCIICI eM a tent cae cote tate certs sre ore Umion (Baya B.C Gates. 
WOOdSMaANE Sockets hence ces Clyde River, N.S......... 
WOOCCi acs atte series Seige ce ee oe POC BBV 19. G aie ace stp oss 
EOP SETH eta Ges cee cieks eee ars, oles Fort Coulonge, Que...... 
NEOUS OU iat ae apiece Cae cciersits cater Laterriére, Queé........... 
MOAGCY ta ence eee ete hoe Renee: .- |estigouche, Co., N.B... 
POO WLCE: crctsnis etre tein oo rere io avers ele Swanson Bay, B.C...... 
SAWYET... 2... eee eee e seer eeenee Mianders, » OMG sc. cad ors 
1B Did Olen gk ak Cramer rok hs orca acer CArridehe Bays, oso yeas. 
Chokerman.................e+00. Topaz Harbour, B.C... 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Labourer with fishermen....... WY BERLey e ONES cca e ss 3 
IS MeRIMACT tao ry ieqee ns aeteletere '.... |Welley’s Point, Ont...... 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
MUICKET esos oats a Stary scm eenee ot (ATIVO Xap Olam cee + Dis 
MUCKER Foc fa cee cles weiss ieee Diekson Oreek, Ont..... 
ERICK Cr eit aeyeets «cree eta e tes werers Haleybury..Onts: te... 
RUMDNET... 0... cece eee eee neces TiimimINs OMG as. vkieke cn. 
MINOT te on tne acne ee won cle emre CopaltiOn tee sais ae 
: Operator Sic ka ES RO OTR oa gees Mmmm IMS. Om Ga vetdedes « 
Machinist at smelter........... PVA AB Case ee ttc te 
Workman VEIN eos cere eos Schumacher, Ont........ 
IMLITIOTAR Pee ae chet ieikeciee pe pai beis's MOWAT own a aeek eet niae 
Coal mining: 
CWontractOrse cee .o ete. eee adam (ECO). co sateen cs 
ALERTS SA Sale se nis oa lets atacee s Lethbridge, Alta........: 
Miner ......... 0. esses eeeeeeevees Saunders, Alta.......... 
Miner... 2.2... se ee eee e eee eee ees Oastor AWA ee 
Miner ayeleleibielekokerei'sie/eleve\o-s:aidleiaye. sieietel ele Nanaimore is Ove aes 
VE LITO NPE th © fe es ava scancknralanatugror otene &: Middlesboro, B.C........ 
WB DOL) OF Saar eicaeraesion ham hb aUIneea ade Cashon. Alim.: ir ateot 
PCPA DOT clays apd oialla it ain ig bia ones a9’ Naemine, Alta... disses... 
Miner elelee ate s'e pee receere sre cesecece Blackstone Mine, Alta:.. 
Miner eae ae ee ee ae Magrath, Alta panty aie wae 
Miner...........0-2ss00e- gesecaes Bprinehiny” Np. waa... 
Miner a “eteileie lala nie) sintp letacd ale 6).6.61e: 6.0 06 6.'ein Antigonish, N.S Pig | Gate Pere 
DPLV CLA ikea cee ce ae tee eee New Waterford, NSie. 
Drilletz. 225 Micit ah afeiofeie states elsrens)sisrers Basing, PA Caee re eae oe 
Non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, N.E.B.: 
DUNE SEZ revere corarenetrateletstetuale e airierere Black Lake, Que........ 
Workman at quarry............ St. Davids, Ont........ ~ 
SHOVCUCT EC fae oo o.sicte vee a cieslersle Vimy Ridge, Que........ 
Clay products and structural ma- 
terials, N.E.S8.: 
Labourer at brick plant........ TOTONEG. ONG... So pesicw ite 
Labourer at cement plant...... |St. Mary’s, Ont......... 
Labourer at brick plant........ POLODCGS ONT. 5 tage aeente 








Date 
Feb. 28 
March 8 

ce 8 

66 19 

“ec 25 
AiR oleh Mf 

66 5 

“ce 95 

ce 25 

6é DATE 

ce 929 
Feb. \ 1 

ee 4 

66 6 

“e 14 

ce 16 

oe 20, 

ee 19 
March 1 

“eé 

“cc 13 

‘é 14 

“ce 18 

“ec 17 
Jam. 26 
March 29 
Jan 3 

ce 13 

‘6 3 

“e 97 
Feb. 13 

ce 920 

6é 13 
March 10 

oe 14 
Alena” Vs 

ce 6 

“cc 11 

“é Bey 

“é 81 
Feb. 6 

ce 28, 

66 38 
March 3 

“ce 8 

“ce 8 

ce 14 

6é 29 

“ec 94 
Jan. 21 

“cc 18 
Feb... 3 

aig 

gi 
March 30 





Age 


coe cess 


oe ee esos 


eee eee 


eee eres 


eee eee oe 


eee esses 


ee se reese 


Cause of fatality 


Struck by flying metal from cutting- 
box 
Feli to floor of barn when moving 


hay. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

While soldering a tank, gasoline 
toreh exploded. = 


os 


Cut hand; infection. 

Struck by branch of trees 

Head crushed—no further particulars. 
Fell from tree. —~ 

Crushed by log. 

Crushed by log. 

Fell under horses. 

Caught against roller case. 

Struck by branch from tree. =~ 
Struck by falling tree.— 

Struek by falling tree — 

Fell while loading. 

No particulars. S 
Struck by falling tree. — 

Fell «ff log pile. 

Wharf collapsed—drowned. 

Struck by tree= 

Struck by snag= 

Struck by falling snag. ~ 


Leg fractured by 


ice carrier. 
Drowned. 


Struck by bar while loosening rock. 

Fell from bucket. 

Fell down shaft. 

Struck by rock. 

Strain; hernia. 

Caught in shafting. 

Feli from roaster when bar 
way 

Fell down chute. 

Struck by rock from bank. 


gave 


Fell from top of ear. 
Fell down shaft. 


Fall of rock from roof. 
Struck by empty ear. 
Fall of coal. 

Fall of coal. 


Fall of coal from roof. 


Fall of. rock. 


Cave-in of roof. 


Fall of rock. 
Fall of rock. 
Fall of rock. 
Struek by runaway boxes. 


Buried in slide from base of pit. 


Fall of rock. 
Caught in shafting. 
Premature blast. 


Crushed under clay. 
Caught in motor. 
Caught in shafting. 


ei 
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Trade or industry Locality Date Age Cause of fatality 
MANUFACTURING— i : 
Vegetable foods, drinks and to- 
bacco: 
Coal passer with food company |Leamington, Ont..... 3.2/Feb. 24) - 26 Skull fractured. — f 
AVITIIOT Se otaccccpuctetectere a whetaregitase sieicns Owen Sound, Ont........ March 1 ot Clothing caught in shafting. 
ver 
Employee of flour mill......... Oa ATVe we Alb awk sie wee fe sé AEE Fell from top of moving car. 
Workman at grinding mill..... Expanse, Sask........... s 9|.....---|Clothing caught in fly wheel. 
Textiles: ‘i 
Card tender at woollen mill.... |Peterboro, Ont.......... Jan. 23) 62 |Cut arm; infection. 
Rubber goods: PB 
Oiler of machinery.............. | Merritton,, Ont......5.... March 25} 55 Crushed by elevator weight. 
Pulp, paper and paper goods: - ‘ 
Employee at paper mill........ Sturgeon Falls, Ont..... Jan. 6} 28 Caught in shafting. - 
Employee at pulp mill.......... Belledune, NEB cn. Feb. 23} 41 Fell into digester—suffocated. 
Employee at beaver-board fac- |Thorold, Ont..... maskattoreh =< eh BY Foot caught in hole of stock chest 
GODLY eds cites ose Si eave oeteaalers on machine. 
Printing and publishing: 
Workman with art compnay.. |Toronto, Ont............ Jam “13) 53 Gassed. 
TAPPLEMbICE ero. se nee wre eieree Se eee Quebec, Que............-. March 7 17 Fell down elevator shaft. 
Saw and planing mills: : . 
Employees at mill (2).......... Carleton Co., N.B....... Jan. 4) 40 Boiler explosion. 
Employee at sawmill........... AAV EUC es OM Gieea ven: tai renteiere Feb. 8 38 Struck on head by board. 
Shipper aicw cee. evay tee sree aise eee MOrONtOs OMG. came. sicis oe SS TS est Sliver in finger; infection. 
Foreman at sawmill........... Perth weOnt seve cle sete es ss 28] 39 Struck by piece of rotten timber 
which flew up when sawing. 
; . About 
Sawyer at sawmill............ Pre LV eG iad cian cetera March 1 40 Hit by flying slab. 
WV-OP RTT Te assess aievete cleomens alate Seteels Dalton Ontre ses teede nes ss 8 32 Fell from scaffold. 
Hmployee at Mill... i. .¢ cess Lake Megantic, Que..... - «6 “1 (45 Caught in shafting. 
Employee at mill............... West Huntingdon, Ont...| ‘‘ SL ee alaeate Caught in saw when adjusting log. 
Iron and steel products: ' 
Fitter at car SHODpS.........-.. Montreal, Que............ Jan. 20 25 Crushed between cars. 
Watchman at steel plant...... Gananoque, Ont......... ce 28 65 Fell off boiler. 
Watchman at steel plant...... New Glasgow, N.S....... Feb. 16| ‘77 Tell down stairs. 5 . 
Employee at steel plant...... eA ELUU pm UIG sitar, nc sutes cheater oe ee 16} 41 Caught in belt. 
Employee at nail factory...... St! 7d Ohm, (NAB Gag rasa es BoA BH Caught in wheel of machine. 
Employee at car shops......... Montreal, Que......3..... March 16 38 Caught between rollers of machine. 
Labourer at wind engine and 
PUMP PWOLKS. feds ties lee eats te Winnipeg, Man........... x 31} 21 Crushed by freight elevator. 
Non-metallic mineral products: 
Niagara Falls township,| 
Employee at stone crusher.... Oat Hanh tlasuhe Sect arctess tee Biehaiy cabelhs ease Clothing caught in shaft. 
Labourer with stone company |Guelph, Ont.............. Rebs. S|" 949 Crushed toe; infection. 
Chemical and allied products: : 
Packer at explosive plant..... Beloeil, "Quexreik ain 0c Feb. 28} 40 Explosion of powder. 
CONSTRUOTION— 
Building and structures: 
Labourer with contractor..... MoronvOwOMts-<es ma eas Jan, 3]. (46 Head struck against nail keg. 
Labourer with contractor..... PHOTOS| OUCH... cstcaniet t¢ TF beget sens Fell off trestle. 
Labourer with contractor..... TOLTONLO SOME. tanec seieet Me bE eta eer os Crushed by steel. 
Miscellaneous construction: 
Labourer on highway.......... Goulbourn township, Ont|Jan. 4) 43 Premature explosion of dynamite. 
Labourer for corporation...... West Hawkesbury, Ont..| ‘“ 12 44 Dynamite explosion. 
Labourer with contractor...... Monteith, Ont.. oc. acunt Feb. 14, 26 Struck by falling earth. 
Labourer with government de-|Verner, Ont.............:. 22 29 Crushed under earth. 
partment Se cele sales sities ofainss 
Employee at excavating....... Montreal, Que............ March j|_ 38 Cave-in. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Steam railways: 
ATO TIAN ety ten) cel eee oe Pi alitaxyN Spee ss ee Jan. 6} 28 Fell under car while applying brakes. 
Track: watchman es... peeccseo: apa ie Thompson Sdg., Stepped in front of moving train. 
LOR) ee et Capa ale Rene te cora lets se Vie20 
Employee aden clota ale oheter eoae Alert ear North BayeOnte., nt os s 12 18 Jumped from moving train. 
Cars INSVectOr, 2. s.> se oases apres Eamiltonw Oni. css cee ss es 10 60 Struck by engine. 
DECHIOMIMAM Em ee sete coe oats North Bays Omties..s..s Se 17, 21 Struck by engine. 
Section TOrewmiamy, 5 oie. nas ctoe sss Neepawa, Man........... sé 20 48 Slipped; run over by engine. 
sl DUANE AEB YSY 23 Os POPAE re ROE ait Sy fret oe cy Bier HiyOOO um Olt. cise wee sce of DA Seer caster Derailment. 
‘BLAKEMANG ach Lee eer ee oe ROOMCY, SS B.Giaveresccsce see “s 22 45 Slipped from engine and run over 
, by pony truck. 
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‘Trade or Industry 





Steam railways (continued): 

Brakemanioee: sscccacees Rye srerees ' 
Sleeping car porter........-.00. 
Pra CIMA, scence cisrs ores ‘ 


Sectionman 
Sectionman 
Watchman oc. <tidaue cele tdi eitede 
TFADOUTED «3.2 o:6.d fava d sreparelate cleo « sichee 
Brakeman 


ee oy 


eoeseserstsosesesesereees 
eceersecesesoeeseseseeon 


Car inspector 
Trucker 


Cr ey 
seers eerresesereseoseeseoee 


eeoerecoeeoeteeeereseeeeaee 


Sectionman 
Labourer 
Yardman 


eoeeceoseore scenes eeeroen 


eecceeoeccees see eoeesen 


GARMAN Ate = stiches o« afe see sieteke cate 
WONGUCEOM Ss ac ces eenieeAc sisi secs 
Hiostier’st) helpers. -gA05.. fas). 42 
Sectionman 
Sectionman 


ee ee 


eco eeoees ese eee eeeeses 


Street and electric rail: ays: 
MOGOLET AW ss vis aces seis a oie acsisress egies 
Water transportation: 

LOD PSHOTEMIAI S « bisietsccte's « rsshels « 
Mate on steamer 


ecsesseosereeeeees 


scorers oesreseseseee 
over eer eer seer eresrese ee eee eee 


eee ore r sree eesoseoe 


TON GSHOTEMAN 2251696 hiee ss biotetale 
Winchman on steamer 
Watchman 
Ferry man 
Cook 


ee eceecne 
essere ceerecseorseoseeeoeeee 
eee ose eee oe esreoeeorose 


ecco eroceeocese eas oeeeoeseoore 


Storage and local transportation: 

Mlevators Welper acc. eet dele 6 eis 

Teamster with ecartage com- 
pany 


eee resecesoesrreseeresosees 


Telegraph and telephones: 
Groundman 


eee eresr esos see esos soon 


serves erec essere oe oor ees eee 
soe tesco ese ree ses eae sereoes 


eee esoee see eeeaeoeesee 


TRADE— 
Retaw: 
Coal] delivery man.............. 
Employee with coal merchant 


SERVICE— 
Public and municipal employment: 
MGC LADS ...syeco's pe atercters ote be exer 
Policeman 

. Labourer 


eee eros sese seer eseoreoon 
eee ese oesr ces ese eseeeseooes 


ee ee eo ey 


MISCELLANEOUS— 
Labourer 
WAWOUTENA I... Soa. 5 CELT aaa oles 
MENT) LO ECU 0) yeaa aca saee oe colaiece aigisete 


eee esse ese oes eee eseseeons 


Fireman 


eeocoseserseoe ser easeeesees 
——— ees 


—* 











Locality Date 
ESO EC OH, gb lu Le atsleiete lee sterels ed 25 
Ottawa Ont. cncasele odes 19 
Near Riviére Beaudette, 

MG tamer cs Paral ats Bate ekacece oe *s 22, 
Ledue Sdg., Alta........ se 28 
Winnifred, Alta.......... x 28 
Swastika, .Ont.n css ss Feb. 6 
Hamilton; | Onts. ss... . <1. re 10 
Cartier Yard, Ont........ Se 14 
Moronto, LOMb ss. bh esle soe: se 11 
Halifax. .N-Siccses oweres es ss 19 
Penticton BiG... seas a 22 
Webbwood, Ont.......... s§ 24 
Toronto, Ont..... Bs ate fs 24 

orontos* Ontier... chiles a 26 
Star City, Sask.......... s6 27 
Montreal, Queé............ sf 28 
West Toronto, Ont...... ef 28 
Near Naisberry, Sask....| ‘ 28 
Newtonville, Ont......... March 2 
Mim ico, MONE. cere erences ots os 1 
Melville, Sask...........0- ‘se 14 
Broadview, S8.D., Man...| “ i 
Kindersley, Sask......... 10 
Winnipeg, Man.........:. Feb. 6 
St. tJehn, oN. B. yas ccsaces ere ( 
Tacoma, Wash........... Feb. 22 
WietORlag bw. wat desweccas sf 21 
(Vancouver, B.C.......... Yee) 
St. diohns, IN. Do gusstee. cos Mareh 4 
Sta sohne Nebiveea7s. 3s. Hi 19 
Job’s Cove, Nfld......... 6 
Midland? (OntsAs «de s0 oe 18 
BIboOwssaS askin. odes cues << a 16 
Trial Island, B.C... sae « sg 15 
North Battleford, Sask.)/Feb. 22 
Hondon! "Onts. Aiee. eee: March 25 
Kamloops, B.C........... Jan. 6 
SEPP AVICISs ONGass caer os Feb. > 
Chilliwack, GB: Gass... March 8 
Welland Ome ais ossa: tease “ 83 
FL ifa xy INS sascete tte sess.s Jan. 5 
OUeDpecs \ QUE ce orci olalse cies March 3 
Montreal, Que...........-. TAD EE 22 
imMusO, PALA. 38 fetes oes Bs 24 
Hamilton: Ont... ancesis > se 8 
Montreal, Queues... March 14 
Sydney Mines, N.S....... Jan 5 
MigecanyitN.Siskh. docs. vs 18 
Napadogan, N.B......... Feb. 11 
Vener Sound, B.C........ March 2 























Age Cause of fatality 
Over 
21 Fell from car. 
45 Burned in fire in coach. 
Struck by engine. 
52 |Hand ear struck by engine. 
Over 

21 Skinned hand; blood-poisoning. 

42, Struck by engine. 

63 Struck by car. 

35 Struck py engine. 

36 Fell from ear. 

Jee we ses Fell while boarding moving train. 

31 Snow plough struck speeder. 

43 Fell under car. 

50 Struck by bar. 

25 Fell between cars. 

48 Struck by engine. 

44 Struck by car. 
fe ote ead Fell between cars. 

Select Collision, hand car and train. 
BL enea es Cut knee; infection. 
Aaa» sarge Fell off car. 

20 Crushed against door post by en- 

gine. 

62 Fell off hand car. 

29 Struck by engine. 
ee: Head came in contact with pillar. 

23° |Heart failure. 

40 Slipped on hatch cover which 

turned. 

41 Fell into bunker. 

41 Collapsed after diving. 

37 Hook slipped causing fall from 

staging. 

49 {Pell into hold of steamer. 
senses Caught in hoisting winch. 

55 |Drowned. 
eeeeees Electric shock; fell from tower. 

36 |Drowned when tug foundered. 

48 |Crushed by engine. 
te eecene Strain when lifting. 

84 | ell into river when carrying tek- 

graph line over tunnel. 

37 |Fell from a pole. 

37 |Electrocuted while repairing fixtures. 
pS See 8 Truck was struck by train. 
Pane! Struck by coal from hopper. 

27 Crushed under load. 

PELs: Caught under falling wall—explosion 
in laundry. 
LRG Lye Shot. 

48 Struck by pump. 

52 Ladder gave way causing fall. 
2b SSE: Run over by ash car. 

PS ae Fell striking against bar. 

56 Crushed against tender of loco- 

motive. 

19 Drowned while getting fuel. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE YEAR 1921 








Trade or Industry Locality 





MISCELLANEOUS (continued )— 


Employee of tramway company |Montreal, Que......... 
Engineer with railway......... Tren bon) Ont e cen pe 


gn hes with explosive com- 


eee eee sores eer eseeereeseos 


a Seeder lia (acautctite Galette Musee F 
Loader with coal company.... 
Foreman with municipality.... 


Blacksmith Wcc.; ae 
Carpenter with railway........ 
Clerk at printing plant......... 


" |Poronto, OR Sere chs 
Sandwich, ;Ont...\..... 
Torontoe sOmbtennce.6t 


Redcliffe, Alta......... 
Stratiard, VOnt...5+ 2 


aDOuUrer goes cons Pee eee es NTR OXOUD Cae leashes 


eee 




















Date Age Cause of fatality 
FeAl SOD UG amecilieen eats Struck by car when sweeping road. 
ee 26 54 Fell off tender; paralysis. 
Pe OC 10 37 Burned. 

ae! ual 68 Struck by belt. 
etal Sens 13 20 Struck by loading machine. 
sect NOV. 24 41 Fall. 

Over 

ote DEC 12 Pell Car overturned. 
Saalen es 15) 950 Cut hand: infection. 

i 19 61 Crushed in elevator. 
Sas NEE 29! 386 Delayed explosion. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


"TH legal decision which is summar- 

ized ee has reference to an ac- 
tion brought by an employee in the pro- 
vinee of ee for damages on account 
of an accident arising from an un- 
cuarded machine. On rothae page of 
this issue is given in full a judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
with reference to a Federal child labour 
tax law. 


Employers must protect their workpeople 
from injury in every possible way. 


A workman in charge of a lathe ma- 
chine engaged in paring down a steel 
rod was struck in the right eye by a 
steel filing which caused the loss of the 
eye. He brought an action in the Supe- 
rior Court ‘of Quebee at Montreal 
against his employer for $5,000 on the 
following grounds: (1) Use of wrong 
and improper machine; (2) Workman 
should have been provided with and 
forced to use goggles; (3) The machine 
should have been provided with a guard- 
ing apparatus. 


The employer denied guilt of negli- 
gence but the Superior Court main- 
tained the action for the full amount on 
the third ground. He appealed the case 
and it was heard in the Court of King’s 

~Bench. On behalf of the employer it 

was claimed that there were gogeles in 
the establishment which the workers 

might use if they wished. It was left to 
them to ask the officials of the company 
for the goggles. With reference to a 
guard it was claimed that it was not 


customary to have one with this kind of 
machine, that it would prevent the 
operator from following the operation 
closely enough to do perfect work, and 
that the operator would have to stop 
work in order to remove the filings as 
they accumulated, which would cause a 
loss of time. 


It was held by the Court that the fact 
that as a matter of habit workmen do 
not wear goggles when engaged in this 
kind of work, or indeed that there were 
cogeles in the establishment for the use 
of the workmen who asked for them did 
not constitute peremptory reasons for 
the discharge of the employer. The 
Court was further of the opinion that it 
was possible to install a screen to inter- 
cept the iron filings. It is the duty of 
the employer, the Court held to protect 
the workman by all means not only ne- 
cessary but possible to avoid an acci- 
dent. He must issue orders to that end 
and see that they are strictly obeyed. 
From the moment that it was possible 
to guard against an accident, and this 
measure was not taken, the employer 


was at fault, notwithstanding the fact 


that such preventive measures were not 
customary, or might delay the work, or 
increase the cost of production. 


The decision was gjven in favour of 
the employee, with two judges dissent- 
ing, the judgment of the Superior 
Court being maintained with costs. 


(Quebec—Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
vs. Smith.) 
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P, C. 1206 


Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General — 
on the Tth June, 1922. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a 
report, dated 30th May, 1922, from the Minister of Labour, stating 
that he has had under consideration the desirability of adopting 
more effective measures to secure the observance of what is known 
as the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada, and sub- 
mitting as follows in connection therewith: 


The policy in question is based on a resolution which was adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons in March, 1900, in the terms follow- 
ing: 


That it be resolved, that all Government contracts should contain 
such conditions as will prevent abuses, which may arise from the sub- 
letting. of such contracts, and that every effort should be made to 
secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is 
carried out, and that this House cordially concurs in such policy, and 
deems it the duty of the Government to take immediate steps to give 
effect thereto. ) 

It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy 


shall apply includes not only work undertaken by the Government it- 
self, but also all works aided by grant of Dominion public funds, 


Under the authority of an Order in Council of August 30th, 
1907, contractors are required to post in a conspicuous place on 
any public works under construction the schedule of wages inserted 
in their contracts for the protection of the workmen employed, and 
also to keep a record of payments made to workmen in their em- 
ploy, the books or documents containing such record to be open 


Fair Wages 
Resolution, 
1900, 


Fair Wages 
Order-in-Coun- 
eil, 1907. 


Contracts to 


nea ie A" 
conditions 
apply. 


Contracts to 


whieh ** 37? 
conditions 
apply. 


_ Departments concerned to the, Department of Labour. showing the 


» Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Government 



































for inspection by Fair Wages Officers of the Government at a 1 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour to have th 
same inspected. | 


In conformity with the foregoing, conditions have been in 
serted in Government forms of contract requiring the observané¢ 
of current wage rates and providing that in the event of any disput 
arising as to what constituted the current rates of wages the sam 
should be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose decisioi 
‘should be final. 


| 

An examination of the Fair Wage Clauses of the forms 0 
contract in use in the several Government Departments shows tha 
these differ in various respects. It is desirable that the labouw' 
provisions in question should be made as nearly uniform in ten 
and administration as possible. 


The Minister therefore, with a view to securing: the purpose 
desired submits the following recommendations for approval : 


That the conditions following, marked cy? ? shall: be, olsert in 
by the Department or Departments concerned in connection witl] 
all contracts made on behalf of the Government of Canada for thi 
construction or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, rail 
ways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours 
piers, wharves, ligh thouses: ‘and other works for.the improvemen} 
and safety of transportation and navigation, rifle. ranges, fortifica, 
tions, and other works of defence, dams, hydraulic otis slides 
piers, booms, and other works for facilitating the, transmission ol 
timber, and all other works and . properties: constructed or re: 
Be for the Government of Canada; also-that.the. like condi: 
tions shall, as far as practicable, be observed by the Department o7 
Departments of Canada, in connection with all agreements made 
by the Government involving the grant of Dominion. public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned; and that returns shall be furnished by the 


nature of all contracts which have.been entered: into: ‘during the 
month preceding to which these conditions apply, the names and 
addresses of the contractors, the dates and amounts ofthe con- 
tracts, and the text of the Fair Wages Schedules, if any, inserted 
in aaah contracts. 


That the conditions following, marked Br? A, ons observed 
by the Department or Departments concerned in connection with 
all eontracts for the manufacture and. supply. to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
elothing, and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal 


officers and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and’ other: ‘postal 
stores, and any other articles and things hereafter designated: by the 
Governor in Council; and that returns’ shall be furnished: by the 


Pree: 








lepartments concerned to the Department of Labour showing the 
iture of all contracts which have been entered into during the 
fonth preceding ‘to which these conditions apply, the names and 
dresses of the contractors, and the dates and amounts of the 
tracts. ee 












A 


(1) In the case of all contracts to which these conditions 
apply, the Department of the Government concerned shall com- 
municate to the Department of Labour the nature of the prc- 
posed contract, and the classes of labour likely to be required in 
its execution. The Department of Labour shall thereupon pre- 
pare and furnish to the Department coneerned schedules setting 
forth the rates of wages generally accepted as eurrent for com- 
petent workmen of the various classes required in the district in 
‘which the work is to be performed or if there be no current 
rates in. the. district, then fair and reasonable rates, the same to 
ff be recognized as the minimum rates of wages payable to the 
i" various classes of workmen employed; and also setting forth the 
| hours of labour fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
| or if there be no such custom then fair and reasonable hours, the 
' same to be recognized as the maximum hours during which the 
| several classes of workmen employed shall be required to work, 
| except for the protection of life or property or on due cause 
) shown ‘to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. By the 
’ term ‘‘current wages’’ and the term ‘Chours of labour fixed by 
| the custom of the trade’’ m the foregoing ‘are meant respectively 
) the standard rates of wages and hours of labour either recognized 
| by signed agreements between employérs and workmen in the 
district ftom which the labour required is necessarily drawn or 
) actually prevailing, although not necessarily recognized by 
signed agreements. .. 


9 (2) The following provision ghall be inserted in all Govern- 
# ment contracts containing Fair Wages Schedules: 


In the event of any dispute arising as to the wages or hours 
to be observed under the Fair Wages Schedule or as to the 
wages and hours:of any. class of labour not covered by the 
Fair Wage Schedule, the same shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which would otherwise 
be payable to the, Contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 





f 


| (3) In’ any case where the Department of Labour is unable 
to furnish. schedules of wagés ‘and hours for the purpose afore- 


» said, the Department of Labour may recommend the insertion 
of a general clause in the terms following :—~ .— 


Department of 
Labour to 
prepare 

Fair Wages 
Schedules. 


Minister of 
Labour to 
determine 
disputes. 


General Fair 
Wages Clause. . 


Clerks of works 
or other in- 
pecting 

officers to 
ensure due 
observance of 
contract. 


Fair Wages 
Clause or 
Schedule 

to be posted. 


Books, &c., of 
contractor 
open for 
inspection. 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform 
labour in the construction of the work hereby contracted for, 
shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed, and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours as 
those fixed by the custom of the trade in district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
except for the protection of life and property, or on due 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or 
a fair and reasonable rate of wages or what are the current 
hours fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours, it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose 
decision shall be final. Payment may also be withheld of 
any moneys which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been com- 
pled with. By the term ‘‘ecurrent wages’’ and the term 
‘““hours of labour fixed by the custom of the trade’’ in the fore- 
going are meant respectively the standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour either recognized by signed agreements be- 
tween employers and workmen in the district from which the 
labour required is necessarily drawn or rates actually prevail- 
ing, although not necessarily recognized by signed agree- 
ments. 


(4) In all cases where clerks of works or other inspecting 
officers are appointed by the Government to ensure the due ob- 
servance of the contract, they shall be specially instructed by 
the Department concerned to do all in their power to see that 
the labour conditions are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the Department with which the contract 
was made. 


(5) The following provisions shall also be inserted in all 
contracts to which these conditions apply: 


(a) The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a conspi- 
cuous place on the premises where the contract is being executed, 
occupied or frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the protection of the 
workmen, employed. 


(b) The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all workmen in his 
employ and the wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing such record shall 
be open for inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour 
to have the same inspected. 


(c) The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment of any 
money which would otherwise be payable under the terms of the 
contract in respect of work and labour performed in the execu- 
tion of the contract unless and until he shall have filed with the 
Minister in support of his claim for payment a statement at- 
tested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of wages 
and hours of labour of the various classes of workmen em- 
ployed in'the execution of the contract; (2) whether any wages 
in respect of the said work and labour remain in arrears; (3) 
that all the labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; nor, in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. The 
Contractor shall also from time to time furnish the Minister 
such further detailed information and evidence as the Minister 
may deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the conditions 
herein contained to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which payment is 
demanded have been paid in full. 


(d) In the event of default being made in payment of any 
money owing in respect of wages of any workmen employed on 
the said work and if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is fur- 
nished, the said Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said contract and the 
amounts so paid shall be deemed payments to the Contractor. 


(e) These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and the persons 
entitled to payments for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so owing them as if 
such moneys were payable to them in respect of wages. 


(f) With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall be under- 
stood that sub-letting, other than such as may be customary in 
the trades concerned, is prohibited unless the approval of the 
Minister is obtained; sub-contractors shall be bound in all cases 
to conform to the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
contractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence to all 
contract conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the contract 
shall not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred without 
the written permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be bert ormad shall be done at the homes of the workmen. 


| (2) All workmen employed upon the work comprehended 
in and to be executed pursuant to the said contract shall be 
residents of Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian labour is not available or that other special circum- 
stances exist which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Payment by 
contractor for 
labour, &c. 


Power to pay 
wages in 
default of 
payment by 
contractor. 


Sub-letting, &e. 


Workmen to be 
residents of. 
Canada. 


Fair Wages 
— Clause. 


Fair Wages 
Clause to be 
posted. 


Books, &e., of 


contractor open 


for inspection. 


Premises and 
work open for 


inspection. 


%. 


The following provisions shall be inserted in all contracts 


to which these conditions apply: 


(1) All workmen, labourers, or other persons who perform 
labour in the construction of the work hereby contracted for, 
shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed, and if there be no current rate in such district, then a 
fair and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours as those fixed 
by the custom of the trade as respects hours in the district where 
‘the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district then fair and ‘reasonable hours, 
except for the protection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In the event 
of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of wages or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable hours it shall be de- 
termined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final ; 
payment may also be withheld of any moneys which would other- 
wise be payable to the contractor until the Minister of Labour ’g 
decision has been complied with. 


ih se aN 


By the term ‘‘current wages’’ and the term “‘hours of labour 
fixed by the custom of the trade’’ in the foregoing are meant res- 
pectively the standard rates of wages and hours of labour either 
recognized by signed agreements between employers and work- 


_men in the district from which the labour required is necessarily 


drawn or actually prevailing, although not necessarily recogniz- . 
ed by signed agreements. 


(2) The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a conspli- 
cuous place on the premises where the contract is being executed, 
occupied or frequented by the workpeople, the foregoing fair 
wages clause for the protection of the workpeople employed. 


(3) The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all workmen in his - 
employ and the wages paid to and time worked by each workman ~ 
and the books and documents containing such record shall be 
open for inspection by the Fair Wages Officer of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour 
to have the same inspected. 


(4) The Contractor’s premises and the work being perform- 
ed under this contract. shall be open for inspection at all reason- 
able times by any officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose; all such premises shall be kept by the Con- 
tractor in sanitary condition. 


4 # 


(5), With a view to avoidance of any abuses: which might 
arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall be understood that 


sub-letting, other than such as may be customary in the trades 
concerned, is prohibited unless the approval of the Minister is 


obtained; contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 


the conditions of the main contract, and the main contractor 


shall, be held responsible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of contractors; the contract shall not, nor 


‘shall any portion thereof be transferred without the written 


permission of the Minister; no portion of: the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the workpeople, or, except 
as specially provided for under legislative authority, by in- 


- mates of penal institutions. > 


(6) All workmen employed upon: the work comprehended 
in and to be executed pursuant to this contract shall be residents 
of Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian la- 
bour is not available or that special circumstances exist which 
would render it contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


(7) The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment of any 
money which would otherwise be payable under the terms of the 
contract in respect of work and labour performed in the execu- 
tion of the contract unless and until he shall have filed in the 
office of the Minister in support of his claim for payment a 
statement attested by statutory declaration showing: (1) the 
rates of wages and hours of labour of the various classes of work- 
men employed in the execution of the contract; (2) whether any 


_ wages in respect of the said work and labour remain in arrears ; 


(3) that all the labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; nor, in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. The 
Contractor shall also from time to time furnish to the Minister 
such further detailed information and evidence as the Miuister 
may deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the conditions 
herein contained to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which payment is 
demanded have been paid in full. 


(8) In the event of default being made in payment of any 


money owing in respect of wages of any workman employed on— 


the said work, and if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is fur- 
nished, the said Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 


at any time payable by His Majesty under said contract and the. 


amount so paid shall be deemed payments to the Contractor. 


Sub-letting, &e. 


Workmen to be 
residents of 
Canada. 


Payment by 
contractor for 
labour. 


Power to pay 
wages in 
default of 
payment by 
contractors. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendations 
and advise that the same be approved accordingly. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


NOTE:—tThe side notes printed above do not form part of the Order-in- 
Council and are inserted for convenience of reference only. 


It is to be understood that where the term ‘‘Minister’’ occurs in the 
order-in-council, except in the fourth paragraph on page 2, the reference is 
to the Minister of the Department with which the contract is made. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


The month 
in brief 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a number of articles on 
matters of special industrial interest, 
among which may be mentioned a sum- 
mary of the legislation recently enact- 
ed by the Dominion parliament and by 
the provincial legislatures of Ontario 
and Alberta, a summary of the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act since 1907, the text of 
the Dominion order-in-council respect- 
ing the draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Third International 
Labour Conférence, parts of a recent 
judgment of the United States Supreme 
Court respecting the liability of trade 
unions for strike damages, the texts of 
three important wage decisions of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, 
and a summary of the proceedings of 
the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labour. This issue, of 
course, also contains the usual monthly 
articles relating to industrial condi- 
tions, strikes, conciliation proceedings, 
wage agreements, prices, etc. 


At the beginning of June the percent- 
age of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 7.4 
as compared with 10.4 at the beginning 
of May and with 15.5 at the beginning 
of June, 1921. Many organizations, 
however, continued to report consider- 
able short time. According to returns 
received from over 6,000 employers, the 
volume of employment showed a mark- 


-$14.27 for 


ed increase as compared with April and 
the situation compared favourably with 
that indicated by the concerns making 
returns for the corresponding month of 
last year. 

The average cost of the weekly fam- 
ily budget of 29 staple foods in some 60° 
cities was $10.18 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $10.22 for May; 
$11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920; and $7.49, for June, 1914. The 
total for food, fuel and rent averaged 
$20.58 per week for June, as compared 
with $20.57 for May; $21.74 for June, 
1921; $26.81 for June, 1920; and 
June, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number stood at 224.3 
for June (the lowest point reached 
since March, 1917), as compared with 
996.1 for May; 225.0 for April; 242.6 
for June, 1921; 349.3 for June, 1920; 
and 135.3 for June, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during June was less than during 
May, 1922, but greater than during 
June, 1921. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month 25 strikes, involving 
about 10,155 workpeopre with an estim- 
ated time loss of about 254,134 working 
days. Six of these strikes were reported 
as having commenced during June. Two 
of the strikes commencing prior to June 
and all of those commencing during 
June terminated during the month, 
leaving 17 strikes, involving about 9,609 
workpeople on record at the beginning 
of July. 
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Proceedings During the month of 
under the June the Department 
Industrial received reports of 
Disputes three Boards of Conci- 
Investigation liation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion established to deal 


with disputes between 
(1) the Algoma Eastern Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
members of Division 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, American Feder- 
ation of Labour; (2) eoal operators 
being members of the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and cer- 
tain of their employees being members 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America; and (8) the London Street 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of Division 
No. 741, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. 


Hour applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards and in two 
cases Boards were established. In the 
others two cases the disputes were sub- 
sequently adjusted by negotiation, ren- 
dering the appointment of Boards un- 
necessary. 


Jottings Conventions of the 


following international 
labour organizations will be held dur- 
ing the months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1922: 


Trades and Labour Congyvess of Canada, at 
Montreal, Que., on August 21. 


International Union ° of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, at Denver, Colorade, on 
August 7. 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America, at Chicago, Ill., on August 21 
to 26. 


Internat‘onal Association of Fire Fighters, 
at Tulsa, Okla., on September 11. 


International Typographical Union, at At- 
lantie City, N.J., on September 11. 


United Textile Workers of America, at 
Fall River, Mass., on September 11. 


International Union of Steam and Oper- 
ating Engineers, at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
September 11, 
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International Ascociation of Bridge, Struct- 
ural and Ornamental Iron Workers, at St. 
Louis, Mo., on September 11. 


International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, at Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn., on September 18. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, at Montreal, Que., on September 18. 


The Imperial Oil, Limited, is stated 
to have donated a fellowship to Toron- 
to University of the value of $500 per 
annum for a lmited number of years. 
This fellowship is open to graduates of 
universities In Western Canada who 
wish to pursue post-graduate work at 
the University of Toronto, and when- 
ever possible is to be awarded to a son 
or daughter of an employee in western 
Canada of the Imperial Oil, Limited. 


The Winnipeg Housing Commission 
reports that it now has 168 houses un- 
der construction out of a total of 225 
houses that it will build this season ; 
and that no more loans will be granted 
this year as the charter limit of $800,- 
000 for one year’s operations has been 
reached. It is estimated that 500 more 
persons would be glad to get loans 
from the Commission if funds were 
available. 


The Ontario Medical Association re- 
cently decided to ask the Ontario gov- 
ernment to instruct the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province to 
confer with a special committee of the 
Association in order that a new scale of 
pay for doctors under the Compensation 
Act might be arranged. Similar ac- 
tion was taken lately by the medical 
men of Alberta, and the rates were re- 
vised as the result of a conference with 
the Board of that province. 


The Franklin Motor Company which 
has a branch at Windsor, Ontario, 
recently distributed cash prizes amount- 
ing to $4,000 to 226 of its employees. 
The prizes were given as a recognition 
of the efforts made by, employees of 
the company during six months to im- 
prove the Franklin car wherever pos- 
sible and to eut down the eost of pro- 
duetion. This is the seeond contest that 
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has been held and it is expected that a 
third will open immediately. 


It is announced that the first wo- 
men’s labour temple in the United 
States is being built at Los Angeles, 
California. When completed the cost 
will be in excess of $14,000. Plans are 
being formulated for furnishing the 
building and placing a woman in charge 
to supply information to members. It 
will be the home of about 5,000 active 
workers in the labour movement. 


The Massachusetts State legislature 
has approved the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission to investigate problems 
relating to unemployment and to the 
operations of the minimum wage law. 
The commission is to consist of two 
members of the Senate, four members 
of the House and three other persons 
to: be appointed by the Governor. . It 


will report not later than January, 


1923. 

It’ is stated in the Labour Gazette 
(Bombay) that the Government of In- 
dia has decided to accord official re- 
cognition to associations of its em- 
ployees which comply with the condt- 
tions set out in the form of rules laid 
down by the Government. Exception 
to these rules is made in the case of 
- eniployees in the police and prison de- 
Niche LDN ah alt pemmenleiage dance oa Sl 


-Announcement«has been made, that 
the Indian. Government will shortly 
convene a committee of the Legislative 
Assembly to draft a Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act for India. 


Premier Smuts of South Africa is re- 
ported to have aecepted a proposal 
submitted to the House of Assembly to 
appoint a commission to consider the 
advisibility of adopting old age pen- 
sions. He pointed out, however, that 
the financial stringency might make the 
echeme impossible for the present. 


The New Zealand government recent- 
ly closed the Housing Branch of the 
Department of Labour for the chief 
reason that it has not been possible to 
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build houses at a price which enables 
them to be let at a rent within the means 
of the average worker. The ‘‘Ad- 
vanees to Workers’’ Branch will, how- 
ever, continue to operate. This branch 
lent over £660,000 to 1,858 workers for 
the erection of their houses during 
192). 


The police department of the prefect- 
ural government of Osaka, Japan, has 
recently increased the number of its 
staff dealing with labour problems, and 
decided to allot policemen in the working 
quarters of the city to deal exclusively 
with difficulties connected with labour 
and the workers’ movement. A three 
months’ lecture course was arranged 
for officers assigned to this service, and 
lectures were given on political econ- 
omy, social ideas, labour legislation 
‘and industrial politics, factory manage- 
ment, the trade union movement, etc. 


The thirty-eighth an- 


Annual 


convention, nual convention of the 
Trades and Trades -and Labour 
Labour. ‘Congress of Canada will 

be’ held: in Montreal, 


Congress: - 
het ue., beginning on’ Mon- 


day, August 21, and continuing in ses- 


sion from day to day until all matters 
have been disposed of. The official let- 
ter calling the convention draws atten- 
tion to ‘the work of the Congress and 
thé national recognition it mow receives 
as the mouthpiece of organized labour 
in all legislative matters, and urges 
that all affiliated organizations be fully 
represented by» their’ best informed | 
members and thus ensure that the de+ 
cisions reached will be of the greatest 
benefit to all. In emphasis’ the letter 
states: ‘‘The effects of the long con- 
tinued trade depression and consequent 
unemployment are undoubtfully being 
severely felt by our affiliated unions. 
Adverse conditions demand greater ef- 
fort and we have every reason to ex- 
pect that each affiliated body will do 
its part to make this Convention such 
as will demonstrate the determination 
of our movement to continue the fight 
against reaction and injustice, wherever 
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found. Arbitrary wage reductions, in~ 


some cases in direct violation of the 
Industrial Disputes Act; the removal 
of immigration restrictions in face of 
the continued serious unemployment; 
the delay of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments in implementing their 
obligations under the covenant of the 
League of Nations to give legislative 
effect to the eight hour day, unemploy- 
ment insurance and other decisions of 
the International Labour Office; and 
other equally important problems are 
subjects the convention will be called 
upon to consider.’’ 


Ontario With a view to en- 
Government couraging thrift and 
Savings the securing of funds 
Banks at a lower rate of in- 


terest than would be 
possible otherwise, the Ontario govern- 
ment under authority of The Agricul- 
tural Development Finance Act, passed 
by the Ontario legislature in 1921, has 
lately established a scheme enabling 
residents in the province to deposit 
their savings in provincial government 
offices or sub-treasury branches. Under 
the Act the provincial treasurer is ‘‘em- 
powered to borrow money by means of 
deposits in any amounts and from any 
persons or corporations and to open of- 
fices for this purpose at such points in 
the province of Ontario as he may find 
necessary’’, and, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, he 
may from time to time fix the econdi- 
tions as to interest and repayments 
which shall govern such deposits pro- 
vided the rate of interest does not ex- 
ceed four per cent per annum. The Act 
came into force on October 4, 1921, 
and the first savings bank was opened 
in Toronto on March 1, 1922, since 
. when a number of other offices have 
been established. The deposits, accord- 
ing to the Act, will be used to finance 
(a) Loans to members of associations 
under The Ontario Farm Loans Act, 
1921; (b) bonds or debentures issued 
under The Agricultural Development 
Act, 1921; (c) bonds or debentures of 
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or guaranteed. by the Dominion of 
Canada or any province of Canada; 
(d) bonds or debentures of or guaran- 
teed by any municipality or school sec- 
tion in the provinee of Ontario. 


Workmen’s 
housing 
in Montreal 


The Metropolitan 
Commission of the Is- 
land of Montreal con- 
ditionally approved on 
June 14 a building by-law of the muni- 
cipality of Mount Royal which will en- 
able that township to borrow $300,000 
from the provincial government to 
build workmen’s houses. This loan is 
made by the province under the terms 
of the Dominion order-in-ecouncil (P. C. 
2997) passed on December 3, 1918, for 
the purpose of affording financial as- 
sistance to housing undertakings in the 
various provinces. The approval of 
the Commission is conditional upon 
compliance on the part of the munici- 
pality with the following set of rules: 
(1) that the municipality be author- 
ized to pay the whole cost of all pro- 
posed buildings, land not included; 
(2) that the buildings be erected on 
lands belonging at present to the mu- 
nicipality or on lands on which the pro- 
prietors would accept a second mort- 
gage; (3) that no building be put up 
on land without water service and 
sewers, streets and sidewalks; (4) that 
the site, plans, specifications and cost 
of buildings be approved by the Com- 
mission; (5) that no house shall be 
built which has not previously been 
sold; (6) that an instalment of at least 
15 per cent be paid in money, or part 
in money and part in land, represented 
by the lot on which the house shall be 
built, the sum not exceeding the muni- 
cipal valuation; and (7) that contracts 
be given after notices calling for ten- 
ders have been duly published. 


The Island of Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission was incorporated by an 
act of the Quebee Provincial Legisla- 
ture in 1921 (chapter 140), to consist 
of 15 members, the new corporation 
being given, in addition to the powers 
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of corporations under civil law, the 
authority to borrow and guarantee or 
become security for the loans, debt and 
obligations contracted by each of its 
constituent corporations; no munici- 
pality under the Commission may con- 
- tract a loan or issue bonds unless it be 


specially authorized by a resolution of 


the Commission to do so. By an amend- 
ment passed at the last session of the 
Legislature the Commission was au- 
thorized to effect loans on behalf of a 
municipality instead of authorizing the 
raising of a loan by the municipality 
itself. 


Fair Wage The city council of 
clause in Halifax, N.S., recently 
Halifax passed the following 
civic resolution re-establish- 
contracts 


ing the insertion of a 
Fair Wage clause in all 
civie contracts, and fixing a minimum 
wage of 30 cents per hour for all work- 
men engaged on _ such. contracts. : 
‘Whereas, in June, 1921,. . . the City 
Council did eliminate the Fair Wage 
Clause from civic contracts, and ap- 
proved the reduction of the city work- 
men’s wages 25 per cent, or from 40 
cents to 30 cents per hour, thereby per- 
mitting contractors to pay the beggar- 
ly wage of 25 cents per hour; and 
whereas such action on the part of the 
City Council was not in the best inter- 
ests of our citizens; Be it therefore 
resolved that the present City Council 
do approve of and so order that a Fair 
Wage Clause be inserted in any and all 
contracts entered into by the city of 
Halifax, whereby a minimum wage of 
35 cents per hour shall be paid, and 
that city workmen now paid less than 
35 cents per hour be increased to that 
amount, this rate to be established to 
April 30, 1923.’’ For some years pre- 
vious to June, 1921, the following by- 
laws governing the payment of fair 
wages were in effect: ‘‘That competent 
workmen shall be employed and paid 
the current rate of wages, such rate to 
be inserted in the contract. That trade 
union rate, where craft is organized, 
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shall be deemed the current and mini- 
mum rate in such trade; where there is 
no trade union rate, workmen shall be 
‘paid the generally accepted current 
rate of wages. No workman shall be 
required to work longer hours than 
those fixed by the trade in which he is 
employed, or longer hours per day than 
those generally accepted as current in 
the trade or calling affected.”’ 


Cost of The pension plan of 
Canadian the Canadian Pacific 
Pacific Railway Company was 


Railway Co’s 
pension plan 


first put into operation 
in January, 1903. The 

: entire cost of the plan 
has been borne by the company, which, 
after an initial contribution of $250,- 
000, contributed $80,000 annually for 
the next eight years, $125,000 for the 
following five years, $200,000 in 1916, 
and $500,000 annually from 1917 up to 
the present time. It is stated that pay- 
ments made since the establishment of 
the plan total $3,349,751. During 1921, - 
the sum of $452,564 was distributed. 
At the end of 1921 there were 1,030 
persons drawing pensions, of whom 34 
were under 60 years of age, 462 be- 
tween 60 and 70 years, and 534 over 
70 years. The balance in the fund at 
the end of 1921 was $1,562,476. 


Employee- The annual report of 
stockholders the Co-operative In- 
of Imperial vertment. Trust of Im- 
Oil, Limited perial Oil, Limited, for 


the fiscal year shows 
that about 3,000 of the company’s em- 
ployees in the various marketing and 
refining centres have purchased Im- 
perial Oil stock. It is stated that the 
monthly savings from their wages for 
this purpose is about $80,000. The 
Trust is managed by a board of trustees 
drawn from the employees, with one 
representative of the board of directors. 
It has completed two years of a five 
year period at the end of which it ma- 
tures. The board bought stock during 
the first fiscal year at a fixed price of 
$96 a share. At the end of the second 
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year the employee-depositors held 
28,094 shares, representing a market 
value of approximately $3,230,810. The 
Imperial Oil, Limited, employs about 
6,000 men and women in its marketing 
and refining centres. In addition to 
the 3,000 employee-shareholders there 
are said to be nearly 4,000 outside 
shareholders of Imperial Oil. 


Institute of An institute known 


Industrial as Institute of Indus- 
Psychology trial Psychology, has 
in Japan lately been established 


at Tokio, Japan. It is 
stated that the purposes of the Institute 
are: (1) To provide equipment and 
staff for psychological research work to 
secure a scientific foundation for indus- 
trial management. To carry on this 
work the institute has a psychological 
laboratory particularly fitted. for in- 
vestigating efficiency methods; (2): to 
offer to employment managers adequate 
training in the psycho-physical nature 
of thé labourer, this instruction to in- 
clude ‘the’ histbry and essentials of 
scientific management, general and ex- 
perimental psychology, methods ° of 
making mental tests, vocational psycho- 
logy, practical efficiency methods, eco- 
nocims, ete.; (3) to send members of the 
stuff to factories upon request; (4) to 
establish a comprehensive library ‘on in- 
dustrial psychology, which will be ayail- 

able to anyone for study. 


In September . last, 
the chief of the Bul- 
garian Secretariat to 
the League of Nations 
officially requested the International 
Labour Office, on behalf of the Bul- 
garian Government, to open an inquiry 
on the Bulgarian law respecting com- 
pulsory labour service, its application 
and results. The office acceded to the 
request and asked Mr. Max Lazard to 
undertake the enquiry, and to postpone 
it until the spring of this year in order 
thatt it might be carried ott under the 


Bulgarian 
Compulsory 
Labour Act 
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best possible conditions. Mr. Lazard, 
who is secretary-general of the French | 
Association for providing against un- 
employment, and was French Govern- 
ment delegate to the First Session of 
the International Labour Conference 
at Washington and technical adviser 
to the French Government delegates at 
the Geneva conference, left for Bul- 
garia in April. 


Clerks’ Guild 
formed in 
Great Britain 


It is stated that the 
Clerk’s Guild, which 
was formed in Man- 
chester, England, some 
months ago is now well established, and 
that recent developments have necessit- 
ated the opening of branches of the 
Guild in Liverpool, Preston, Stoke and 
other industrial centres. An audit de- 
partment has been started which un- 
dertakes to audit the accounts of bu- 
‘The Guild intends ‘to 
establish in Manchester a training col- 
aa) for Ce aoe . 


A South African Co- 
partnership: Housing 
Council has been form- 
-ed at- Cape’ Town, : its 
objects being: (1) To i improve the hous- 
ing éontiticns of the people in every 
practical. way, and especially by en- 
couraging the formation ‘of co-partner- 
ship. tenant companies. (2) To assist 
in the enactment and enforcement of 
laws that will prevent the creation of 
unfit types of dwellings. (3) To inter- 
est workers in housing reform. To at- 
tain these objects the Council will make 
its purpose known by means of lectures 
and publications, and will supply’ in- 
formation with regard to material, 
construction, and other matters of in- 
terest to tenant companies or to persons 
anxious to form such companies. The 
Council is acquiring a hundred acres of 
land and proposes shortly to commence 
building operations of.a model charac- 
ter: 


Co-partnership 
Housing. scheme 
in South Africa . 
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Domestic The French govern- 
training in ment recently instruct- 
France ed the director of Tech- 


nical Education to draft 
a pamphlet ‘‘emphasizing the capital 
importance of domestic training for 
girls of all classes, but more particular- 
ly for girls of the working classes, giv- 
ing them information as to the way 
such training is already planned and 
carried out by certain technical 
schools.’? The pamphlet should ex- 
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plain ‘‘the important social need that 
would be met by domestic training, and 
should point out the practical advan- 
tages to be derived from it by the young 
woman or mother, and the social conse- 
quences of the successful diffusion of 
rational domestic instruction among 
the working masses.’’ It is stated that 
the pamphlet will be given a wide cir- 
culation; and when public opinion has 
been aroused, the government promises 
to act. ; 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


fF MPLOYMENT as reported by em- 
-ployers showed another decided in- 
crease in May, there being many oains 
in practically all the industrial groups. 
The level of employment during the 
month was higher than in the corres- 
ponding period of last year, the first 
time for many months that the situation 
has been favourable in such a comparl- 
son. Unemployment as reported by 
trade unions showed a fairly large de- 
cline, the percentage of idleness being 
very much smaller than that recorded 
at the end of May, 1921. Declines of a 
genera! nature were evident 1s, Le 
volume of business transacted by the of- 
fices of the Employment Service during 
the month under review, there being de- 
creases in the number of vacancies noti- 
fied, applicants placed and in the num- 
ber of persons applying for work. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


Very pronounced in- 
creases in ‘employment 
were reported by em- 
ployers during May, the expansion be- 
ing the largest registered during any 
month since the record was first institut- 
ed in 1919. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement; the gains in Quebec 
and Ontario, of course, were the most 
noteworthy, while considerable addi- 
tions to staffs were also registered in the 


Prairie provinces. For the first time in 
many months the situation compared 
favourably with that indicated for the 
corresponding period of last year, the 
index number at the end of May stand- 
ing between two and three points higher 
than on: May 31, 1921. 


he advances made in railway con- 
struction and maintenance were the larg- 
est, providing work for approximately 
8,600 additional workers. Of these, over 
5,000 men were absorbed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific construction department, 
more than 3,300 were added. to the pay- 
rolls of the Canadian National lines, 
while the Grand Trunk increased its 
working foree by rather more than 100 
persons. The gains in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie provinces were the most 
pronounced, but expansion on a smaller 
seale also oecurred in the other pro- 
vinees. In addition to the increases in 
employment in this group, there were 
very large gains in sawmills and in iron 
and steel, those in the latter represent- 
ing recovery from the losses. caused by 
the temparary closing of the railway car 
shops at the end of April. Increased 
activity, morever, was indicated within 
the iron and steel group by shipyards, 
notably in Port Arthur, and by rolling 
mills, largely at Hamilton, Ont., Syd- 
ney, N.S., and Montreal. The most pro- 
nounced gains in lumber mills occurred 
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at Campbellton, N.B., Hull, La Tuque, 
and Calumet, Que., Arnprior, Ottawa, 
Rockland, Pembroke, Midland and Byng 
Inlet, Ont., at The Pas, Man., and at 
Golden, B.C. In the pulp and paper 
rroup there was a decidedly favourable 
movement on the whole, additions to 
staffs on a large scale being recorded by 
paper mills at Murray, N.S., at Clark 
City and Kenogami, Que., at Hawkes- 
bury and Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., and 
at Ocean Falls, B.C. On the other hand, 
considerable reductions in payroll were 
indicated at Swanson Bay in British 
Columbia. Sugar and biscuit factories, 
notably in Montreal and Toronto, were 
considerably busier. Rubber factories at 
Montreal reported a decided improve- 
ment in the situation, several concerns 
having re-opened after temporary shut- 
downs. The mining of metallic ores 
showed an increase, the production of 
gold, particularly in Ontario at Timmins 
and Kirkland Lake, employing a consi- 
derably larger working force than in 
April. Further expansion was indicated 
_ also in the mining of asbestos, notably at 
Thetford Mines, Que. The street and 
electric railways in Montreal and Toron- 
to employed much larger staffs than in 
preceding months, as did also cartage 
concerns in the former city. The spring 
and summer extension of operations in 
railway transportation caused over 2,100 
persons to be additionally employed in 
that industry, approximately 800 men 
- being added to the staffs of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, over 400 to the working 
forces of the Grand Trunk and more 
than 500 to the Canadian National lines. 
The improvement was especially pro- 
nounced in Ontario and Quebec. The 
resumption of activity at the summer 
ports provided work for a large number 
of men in the shipping and stevedoring 
group, especially at Montreal and Que- 
bee city. The construction of public high- 
ways, mainly in Ontario, employed a 
very much larger number of workers 
than for many months. Employment in 
the building construction industries was 
decidedly active, there being increases 
in payrolls in all provinces. Sherbrooke 
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and Montreal firms reported consider- 
ably larger working forces than in April. 
At Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford and 
Port Arthur, the situation also showed 
distinct improvement. The re-opening of 
summer hotels, especially in Alberta, 
provided employment for a large num- 
ber of persons. 


The level of employment in boot and 
shoe and garment and personal furnish- 
ings factories was somewhat lower in 
May than in April, reflecting to some ex- 
tent between season dullness in those 
trades. In the leather group, the declines 
in employment at Montreal, Quebec and 
St. H:yacinthe were the largest, the pro- 
vince of Quebec reporting practically all 
of the shrinkage. On the other hand, the 
majority of the workers released by firms 
in the textile group were let out in On- 
tario, notably at Brockville and Toron- 
to. Retail trade was not as brisk as in 
April, especially in Ontario and the 


‘prairie provinces. 


In comparison with the same month 
in 1921, the situation during May, 1922, 
was quite favourable. Increased activity 
was reported in the lumber, textile, che- 
mical, electric current, mining, transpor- 
tation and construction industries. On 
the other hand, the level of employment 
in the logging, communication, service, 
trade and edible animal products groups 
was somewhat lower. 


TRADE Unemployment as in- 
UNION dicated by returns re- 
REPORTS ceived from 1,423 la- 


bour organizations re- 
presenting 150,505 members showed a 
fairly large decline at the end of May. 
The percentage of unemployment again 
was considerably Ié6wer than that re- 
ported by the unions making returns for 
the corresponding month of last year. 
The percentage of idleness stood at 7.4 
for the month under review as compared: 
with 10.4 on April 30, 1922, and with 
15.5 for May 31, 1921. (Unemployment 
as used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
occupied in work other than their own 
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trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organisations report- 
ing.) Unions in all provinces except Que- 
bee reported less unemployment than in 
April, while-in that district there was a 
slight increase in slackness. As compared 
with the returns for May, 1921, more 
favourable conditions were indicated in 
every section of the country, the de- 
crease in unemployment in Quebec and 
British Columbia being especially mark- 
ed. Practically the same percentage of 
unemployment was reported by organiz- 
ations in the manufacturing industries 
as in April, but there was decided 1m- 
provement over May of last year. Work- 


ers in the pulp, paper, furniture, and 


iron and steel groups were considerably 
busier, and increases in employment on a 
smaller scale were registered in the boot 
and shoe industry. On the other hand, 
unions in the printing and publishing 
and garment trades were slacker, the 
unemployment in the latter group being 
largely due to between season slackness 
reported particularly by unions in Mon- 
treal. The percentage of unemployment 
in the mining group declined; union 
workers in Nova Scotia were consider- 
ably busier and in Alberta also some im- 
provement was shown, although condi- 
tions in that district continued to be un- 
settled on account of the strike still in 
existence. Asbestos miners in Quebec 
and quarry workers in Nova Scotia re- 
ported a larger proportion of their mem- 
bers working than in April. Unemploy- 
ment in the building and construction 
industries declined still further during 
May and was very much less prevalent 
than during May, 1921. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, 
steam shovel and dredgemen, hod car- 
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riers and building labourers and bridge 
and structural iron workers were deci- 
dedly busier. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported by 
painters, decorators and paper hangers 
was somewhat higher than in the pre- 
eeding month. All provinces except. Que- 
bee shared in the improvement in the 
building trades, while in that province 
the level of employment was somewhat 
lower than in April. Slightly increased 
activity was indicated in the transporta- 
tion group. Workers on steam railways 
and in the shipping and stevedoring di- 
visions were more fully employed, but 
street railway employees were not so 
busy. The increase in idleness in the last 
named braneh of the transportation in- 
dustry occurred largely in Quebec. In 
some instances considerable short time 
continued to be reported by the unions 
making returns. The percentages of un- 
employment in the fishing, lumber and 
logging groups were somewhat smaller 
than in April. Civic employees were a 
good deal busier and improvement was 
also registered by hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen. On the other hand, 
theatre and stage employees recorded in- 
ereased idleness on account of the closing 
of theatres in some centres during the 
summer months. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE May, 1922, the offices of 
REPORTS the Employment Ser- 


vice of Canada made 
30,238 references to employment and 
effected 35,038 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment num- 
bered 25,785, (of which 23,008 were of 
men and 2,777 of women), and in casual 
work numbered 9,253: Vacancies notified 
by employers to the Service during the 
month numbered 41,690, of which 31,018 
were for men and 10,672 for women. The 
number of applications for work regis- 
tered at the offices was 45,892, of which 
30,943 were for men and 9,949 for wo- 
men. The business of the offices during 
the month was in greater volume than 
during the same period of 1921, but, com- 
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pared with the reports for April, 1922 a 
slight decline was indicated. The follow- 
Ing table gives the average number of 
applications, vacancies and placements 
made daily by the offices during May, 
1922, as compared with the preceding 
mona and with the corresponding per- 
j1od of 1821: 
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PRODUCTION According to the 
REPORTS monthly reports issued 


by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, the production of pig 
iron during May declined to the lowest 
Jevel which has been reached in several 
years. The tonnage was 23,363, represent- 
ing a decrease of 9,209 tons from the 
April production. The record for the 
corresponding month last year was 56,- 
091 tons. About 73 per cent of the May 
production was foundry and malleable 
iron, intended for direct sale, while the 
remaining 27 per cent, chiefly basic iron, 
was made for the use of the producing 
companies. An interesting development 
was the increase in the output of ferro- 
alloys. The tonnage of 3,397 was the 
greatest since January, 1921, when 
3,941 tons were reported. The output 
was augmented by the 2,499 tons of 
spiegeleisen manufactured for further 
use. The remainder, comprising 181 tons 
made in blast furnaces and 717 tons 
principally 75 per cent and 80 per eent 
ferro-silicon manufactured in electric 
furnaces was intended for direct sale. 
Two blast furnaces at Sault Ste.Marie 
and one at Hamilton were operated dur- 
ing the month under review, and the 
number of furnaces in blast remained 
unchanged. 


The production of steel durmg May 
registered a further decline of 4,930 
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tons below the April output of 21,985 
tons. The May record of 17,000_ tons 
comprising 15,646 tons of ingots and 
1,354 tons of direct castings is the low- 
est in recent years. The 15,590 tons of 
open-hearth basic ingots intended for 
use in the producing piants comprised 
92 per cent of the monthly output. The 
production of the grade in April was 
20,499 tons required for a similar pur: 
pose. The open-hearth basic and Bes- 
semer castings intended chiefly for sale 
declined slightly from the output of 
April. The electric castings on the other 
hand presented an increase, the quan- 
tity intended for use by the establish-- 
ments reporting was augmented from 53 
to 503 tons. - 


BUILDING Employment in the 
PERMITS AND building trades as indi- 
CONTRACTS eated by the value of 
AWARDED the building permits is- 


sued in 56 cities showed 
a further pronounced increase during. 
May, the value rising from $14,082,170 
in April to $17,765,326 during the month 
under review, an increase of $3,683,156, 
or 26.2 per cent. In comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year a gain 
of $4,863,161, or 82.6 per cent, was re- 
ported, the value of the permits issued 
for May, 1921, having aggregated $13,- 
402,165. Increases as compared with the 
preceding month were reported in all 
provinces, with the exception of New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and British Col- 
umbia, the gain in Quebec of $1,343,883, 
or over 51 per cent, being the most note- 
worthy. Saskatchewan, -with permits 
amounting to $1,281,431, showed the 
largest percentage increase, the total 
being 315 per cent higher than during 
April of this year. The declines in the 
provinces mentioned were slight. In com- 
parison with May of last year Prince 
Edward Island and British’ Columbia 
were the only provinces to show contrac- 
tions in the value of the building author- 
ized. The increase of $2,041,019, or over 
31 per cent, in Ontario was the most 
marked, while noteworthy percentage 
inereases were reported in New Bruns- 
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wick and Alberta. Of the larger cities, 
Montreal and Toronto registered in- 
creases in the value of the permits is- 
sued as compared with both April, 1922, 
and May, 1921. Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed declines in the former and 
gains in the latter comparison. Halifax, 
Moncton, Sherbrooke, Westmount, Fort 
William, Kitchener, Oshawa, Peterboro, 
Brandon, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary and Edmonton reported consi- 
derable expansion in both comparisons. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Machean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during May amounted to 
$34,827,300, as compared with $29,428,- 
400 in ‘April and with $26,859,500 in 
May of last year. Ontario and Quebee 
reported $27,826,100, or nearly 80 per 
eent of the value recorded for May, 
1922: the Maritime Provinces reported 
$1, 985, 100, or nearly 6 per cent of the 
total, ed: the Western Provinces $9,- 
016, 100 or slightly more than 14 per 
eent. Of the total for May of this year, 
$15,633,500 was to be expended on re- 
ences $11,516,000 in business estab- 
lishments, $801, 500 on industrial build- 
ings, and °$6,87 6,300 on engineering con- 
tracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during June was less than 
during May, 1922, but greater than 
during June, 1921. There were in ex- 
istence at some time or other during the 
month 25 strikes involving about 10,155 
workpeople with an estimated time loss 
of about 254,134 working days, as com- 
pared with 380 strikes, involving 13,186 
workpeople and 278,160 working days 
in May, 1922; and 50 strikes, involving 
10,239 workpeople and 188,020 working 
days in June, 1921. On June 1, there 
were on record 19 strikes, affecting 
9,729 workpeople. Six strikes were re- 
ported as having commenced during 
June as compared with ten during May. 
Two of the strikes commencing prior 
to June and all of those commencing 
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during June terminated during the 
month, leaving 17 strikes involving: 
9,609 workpeople on record at the be~ 
ginning of July. 


Prices 


The movement in prices was marked 
by increases in some lines and decreases 
in others, the general level showing lit- 
tle change: 


The index number of wholesale prices 
stood at 224.3 for June (the lowest 
point reached since March,+1917), as 
compared with 226.1 for May; 225.0 
for April; 242.6 for June, 1921; 349.3 
for June, 1920; 284.1 for June, 1919; 
246.8 for June, 1917; and 135.3 for — 
June, 1914. The fall in the index num- 
ber was due almost entirely to declines 
in agricultural products and_ foods, 
though these groups showed substan- 
tial advances in some articles. The chief 
changes for the month were substantial 
declines in western grains, fodders, 
sheep, some lines of fish, onions, flour, 
and in linseed oil, and increases in hogs 
and hog products, dressed lamb, cheese, 
granulated sugar, wool, raw silk, raw 
cotton, jutes and hessians, and in hides 
with smaller increases in cattle and 
beef, and in metals. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly list of 29 staple foods in sixty 
cities was $10.18 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $10.22 for 
May; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 19206 $11.89 for June, 1917; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. The total for food, 
fuel, and rent averaged $20.58 for 
June, as compared with $20.57 for May; 
$21.74 for June, 1921; $26.81 for June, 
1920; $18.67 for June, 1917; and $14.27 
for June, 1914. The decline in the food 
budget was due almost entirely to de- 
creases In sugar and in dairy products, 
except eggs which advanced slightly. 
Small advances occurred in nearly all 
the other items, the chief of which were 
in meats. Fuel was practically un- 
changed but rent averaged slightly 
higher. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the month of June, 1922, with Texts of Boards’ Reports. 


URING the month of June the De- 

partment received reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between 
(1) the Aleoma Eastern Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
members of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labour; (2) coal operators being 
members of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and certain of 
their employees being members of Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers of 
America; and (8) the London Street 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of Division 
No. 741, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. 


Applications received 


During the month of June applea- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation were received as follows :— 


(1) From employees of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consolidated in 
the company’s gas and electric distri- 
bution and maintenance plants, mem- 
bers of various trade unions. A Board 
was established as follows: Mr. EK. McG. 
Quirk, Montreal, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, and Messrs. Ber- 
nard Rose and Gustave Franeq, Mon- 
treal, appointed on the recommendation 


of the Company and employees respect-> 


ively. 


(2) From.employees of various ship- 
ping companies doing business at the 
Port of Montreal, being shipliners, mem- 
bers of Local 2098, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. A board was 
established composed as follows: Mr. H. 
S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, chairman, ap- 


pointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board; 
Mr. David K. Trotter, Montreal, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the em- 
ployers, and Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
men, 


(3) From the Montreal Master Plas- 
terers’ Association. This dispute not 
falling within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


a Board could be established only with 


the consent of both parties to the dis- 
pute. Shortly after the application was 
received the dispute was adjusted by 
negotiation. 


(4) From employees of the munici- 
pality of Glace Bay, N.S., being mem- 
bers of Federal Union 16570, American 
Federation of Labour. This dispute not 
falling within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
a Board could be established only with 
the consent of both parties to the dis- 
pute. Shortly after the application was 
received the dispute was adjusted. by 
negotiation. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Corporation of the City of Moose Jaw 
and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Moose Jaw fire department 
and City Fire Fighters Union, Local No. 
151, Mr. William A. Munns, of Moose 
Jaw, was, on the joint recommendation 
of Messrs. W. D. McIntyre and Edgar 
H. Cooke, board members representing 
the employers and employees respective- 
ly, appointed chairman of the Board 
of Coneiliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in this matter. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Inverness Railway and Coal Company 
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(as represented by the Eastern Trust 
Company, Halifax), and certain of its 
employees, a Board was established as 
follows: Messrs. G. MacGregor Mitchell, 
Halifax, N.S., and Isaac D. Macdougall, 
Inverness, N.S., were appointed on the 
recommendation of the company and 
men respectively. Mr. Macdougall sub- 
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sequently resigned, and on the recom- 
mendation of the employees Mr. L. D. 
Currie, Glace Bay, N.S., was appointed 
in his stead. In the absence of a joint 
recommendation from Messrs. Mitchell 
and Currie, the Minister appointed Mr. 
John R. Osborne, Ottawa, as chairman 
of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Algoma Eastern Railway coma and 


certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Algoma Eastern Railway 
Company and certain of its employees 
- engaged in various trades and comprised 
in Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of 
Labour. The Board was composed as 
follows: Mr. W. T. R. Preston, chair- 
man, and Messrs. F. H. McGuigan and 
Fred Baneroft, representatives of the 
company and the employees respective- 
ly. The report was unanimous and con- 
tained a memorandum of agreement 
signed by both parties to the dispute, 
binding them to submit the questions 
in dispute to the committee created by 
the Cariadian Railway Association and 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of 
Labour, to hear such disputes. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
of a dispute between the Algoma 
Eastern Railway, employer, and 
various classes of trades, com- 
prising Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labour, employees. 


Toronto, June 17, 1922. 


Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir, 
The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation authorized by you at the 


request of the employees aforesaid 
respectfully report: 


Meetings of the Board were held in 
Toronto and Sudbury at which oral 
and documentary evidence was offered 
on behalf of the employees by Messrs. 
P. C. Benson, J. Ross, H. W. Harper, 
L. Beuloin and W. Powlesland. The 
Algoma Eastern Railway was repre- 
sented by Mr. G. A. Montgomery, 
President, and Mr. W. H. Farrell, Gen- 
eral Manager, of the company. 


The issue between the parties was 
raised by notices being posted by the 
company of a reduction in wages and 
changes in conditions of employment. 
The employees concerned allege that 
the notice in question is a violation of 
an agreement that was entered into 
with the railway, dated October 19th, 
1920, in which the following condition 
appears: 


‘‘In eonsideration of the men 
withdrawing their demand for back 
pay from May Ist, as authorized by 
the so-called Chicago award, we will 
adopt the working conditions called 
Rules of Service as made in the 
agreement between the Canadian 
Railway War Board and _ Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment.’’ 


The employees contended that the 
agreement in question was arrived at 
in consideration of withdrawing their 
demands for the back pay to whieh 
the claimed they were entitled under 
the Chicago award, on the one hand, 
and the promised acceptance and 
adoption by the railway of the working 
conditions known as the Rules of Ser- 
vice on the other. They further con- 
tended that these Rules provide the 
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course to be taken in order to secure 


changes in the agreement in question, 
and that it was incumbent upon the 
railway to follow the procedure out- 
lined therein before reducing wages 
or changing the conditions of the em- 
ployment of those who were parties 
to this agreement. 


The officers of the railway contended 
that owing to the general depression 
in business, the cancellation of the 
agreement and of the conditions con- 
tained therein was unavoidable, and 
presented statements showing a falling 


off in general receipts incident to the. 


decline in mining operations through- 
out the district served by the Line. 
It was also claimed that a reduction 
had been made in the personnel and 
salaries of the staff, and other branches 
of the service. And further alleged 
that the proposed reduction In wages 
is an absolute necessity on account of 
the depleted state of the company’s 
finances. They further claimed that 
the agreement of October 19th, 1920, 
was not intended to be in perpetuity, 
but was naturally subject to amend- 
ment under altered conditions, and 
that this state had now been reached. 


At a session of the Board, held in 
Toronto, May 19, in consultation with 
representatives of all concerned, Mr. 
G. A. Montgomery, President of the 
railway, on behalf of himself and the 
Board of Directors, expressed willing- 


ness to submit the questions in dispute’ 


that had been the subject of inquiry 
by this Board to the Canadian Railway 
Association in conformity with Rule 
183 of Wage Agreement No. 4, which 
was accepted by the parties concerned 
as a satisfactory conclusion to the con- 
ciliatory efforts between the respective 
parties, although the President of the 
‘Algoma Eastern Railway would not 
bind himself to accept the conclusions 
that might be reached by the Railway 
Association. 


The Board of Conciliation was under 
the impression that the President and 
General Manager of the railway would 
abide by the decision or award of the 
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Railway Association, and accordingly 
made a report of the situation as offer- 
ing a solution of the questions involved. 
The Department did not accept this 
view and authorized the Board, under 
date of May 26th, to reconvene and, 
if possible, secure a final settlement, 
or make a report on the question at 
issue. The Board reconvened at To- 
ronto on May 31, and since then con- 
tinuous efforts were made by the Board 
to secure an agreement between the 


parties at issue in this dispute. 


Finally an agreement was reached 
and the following memorandum was 
signed by the representatives of the 
railway and the employees, as provided 
in the Industrial Disputes Investiga- _ 
tion ‘Act 


IN THE MATTER OF THE DISPUTE 
BETWEEN 
THE ALGOMA EASTERN RAILWAY AND 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. Montgomery, President of the Algoma 
Eastern Railway Company, representing the 
compsny, and Mr. Harry Harper, General 
Organizer of the I. A. of M. and representative 
of Division 4, Railway Employees Department 
of the A. F. of L., representing the employees, 
agree before this Board of Conciliation to 
Mr. Montgomery’s proposal to submit the 
agreement dated October 19th, 1920, a copy 
of which is attached hereto, for its interpre- 
tation of said agreement to the Committee 
created by the Canadian Railway Association 
and Division 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, A. I’. of L., to hear such disputes. 

And it is further agreed that both parties 
will accept and be governed by the decision 
of the body aforementioned. 

G. A. MONTGOMERY, 
for the company. 
Be Wi)  ELARPER, 
for the employees. 
Certified to 
W. T. R. Preston, Chairman, 
F. H. McGuiean, 
FRED BANCROFT, 
Board of Conciliation. 
Toronto, June 15th, 1922. 


Following the agreement referred to, 
the Chairman of the Board communi- 
cated by telephone and letter with 
the Chairman of the Canadian Railway 


' Association, Grant Hall, Esq., Mont- 


real, enquiring whether the Associa- 
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tion would consider and determine the 
dispute under the terms of the agree- 
ment signed by Messrs. Montgomery 
and Harper. 


In reply, the following telegram was 
received from the Chairman of the Rail- 
way Association: 


Montreal, June 16th, 1922. 


W....T. BR. Preston, 
Mossops Hotel, 
Toronto. 


Your letter received; there will not be any 
objection to Railway Association representa- 
tives acting on joint committee which may be 
constituted under wage agreement number 
four with Division No. Four, Railway Em- 
ployees Department, for adjudication disputes, 
if matter in question submitted jointly pur- 
suant to terms agreement June fifteenth be- 
tween Algoma Eastern and their employees. 
To bring this about it would, of course, be 
necessary for employees’ representatives to 
submit the matter to the officers of Division 
Number Four, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment. 

GRANT HALL. 


This Board of Conciliation having 
been informed by G. A. Montgomery, 
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Esq., President of the Algoma Eastern 
Railway, and H. W. Harper, Esq., re- 
presentative of the employees, that the 
decision of the Committee of the Rail- 
way Association and Division No. 4 
created to hear such disputes as this 
will be accepted by the said railway 
company and the said employees of 
the company in the dispute regarding 
the wages to be paid, the Board re- 
commends this procedure, and such a 
decision as a satisfactory settlement 
between the respective parties. 


The Board is assured that Division 
No. 4, Raitway Employees Department, 
A. F. of L., will hear and determine 
this dispute under the terms of the 
agreement signed by Messrs. Mont- 
gomery and Harper, June 15th, 1922. 


(Sed.) W. T. R. Preston, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) F. H. McGuiean, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed.) Frep BaNncrort, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in dispute between members of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and certain of their employees being being members of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween members of the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association of Southern 
Alberta and South Eastern ‘British Co- 
lumbia, and certain of their employees 
being members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. The report 
was signed by Mr. W. E. Knowles, K.C., 
chairman of the Board and Mr. .H. Ost- 
lund, K.C., representing the employees. 
The report contained recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute. Mr. 
R. G. Drinnan, representing the em- 
ployers, submitted a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Western Cana- 
da Coal Operators’ Association, em- 


ployers, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being members of District 
18, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, employees. 


Calgary, Alberta, 
June 13th, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, - 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir, 

A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was applied for on the 21st March, 
1922, by Mr. E. G. Williamson, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Robert Peacock, Secre- 
tary, of the above mentioned District 
18, in the matter of a dispute regardin, 
certain proposed reduction in the rates 
of pay and other matters, and in pur- 
suance thereof and under your author- 
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ity the said Board was constituted and 
composed of, Mr. W. E. Knowles, chair- 
man, Mr. H. Ostlund and Mr. R. G. 


Drinnan. 


The Board met in Calgary on Satur- 
day, April 1, 1922, and, having been 
duly sworn, held an organization meet- 
ing and adjourned. In pursuance of this 
adjournment the meetings for the pur- 
pose of receiving evidence began in the 
City Hall, Calgary, at 10 a.m. on the 
10th day of April, 1922. After taking 
evidence in Calgary, witnesses were 
heard in the following places, respective- 
ly, (with various adjournments inter- 
vening) — Drumheller, Wayne, Can- 
more, Bankhead, Lethbridge, Fernie and 
Blairmore, where the taking of evidence 
was concluded. 


Later the Board met at Calgary for 
the purpose of hearing the argument, or 
summing up, by the representatives of 
_ the respective parties to the dispute. 


Following this the formal sittings of 
the Board ended, and the real work of 
the Board in an effort to effect concilia- 
tion began. 


The representatives of the two parties 
(on the suggestion of the Board) enter- 
ed into a joint conference, with Mr. 
Knowles acting as chairman, with a 
view to ascertaining if any settlement 
was possible in the light of all the evi- 
dence and more mature consideration 
which had come from the different sit- 
tines of the Board. 


These informal conferences were at- 
tended by approximately twelve repres- 
entatives from each side and continued 
for two and one-half days. The best of 
feeling and a desire to get together, if 
possible, were manifested at these con- 
ferences, but the result was disappoint- 
ing and the parties separated without 
any solution to the problem. 


Following this the members of the 
Board went into private consultation 
for two days to work with a view to ar- 
riving at a unanimous decision; the re- 
sult was all three members of the Board 
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decided that it was best that there would 
be a further adjournment, and the same 
was taken pursuant to which the Board 
reassembled in Banff on the 10th June, 
and faithfully struggled with the pro- 
blem for several days with the result 
that we have decided that further dis- 
cussion is profitless, and the Board now 
proceeds to make its report to you. 


You are aware that, on the 31st March 
last, there expired a two-year agreement 
under which wages had been paid. You 
are further aware that many classifica- 
tions of work are paid for by the day, 
and others are paid for by contract as 
to yardage, tonnage, ete., and in addi- 
tion to these seales of pay, as set out in 
‘ormal agreement, every one was paid @ 
war bonus or high cost of living allow- 
ance of $1.17 per day, this to each man 
whether married or single, and also to 
each boy. 


It may be frankly stated that, while 
the representatives of the employees did 
not specifically commit themselves to 
any reduction, yet none took the ground 
that there should be no reductions. It 
seemed rather to be conceded that de- 


ereases were unavoidable, and the ques- 


tion (which is a difficult one) was how 
large or small those reductions should 
be. . 


The task which the Board has in hand 
is aggravated by the feature of inter- 
mittent employment. The solution of 
this problem is doubtless one which is 
not included within the duties of this 
Board, and yet it is so inseparably link- 
ed up with the problem of wages that 
the Board feels some comments must be 
made upon this phase of the case. Exhi- 
bit 06 filed with the Board, being a state- 
ment of days worked by each man dur- 
ing 1921, shows as follows: in the nine 
bituminous mines the average number 
of days worked was 19714. In the an-. 
thracite mine (there is only one, namely, 
Bankhead) 256 days. In the Lethbridge 
lignite mines, of which there are three, 
the average number of days was 20934. 
In the Drumheller field, which is entire- 
ly lignite, the average days worked was. 
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only 12814, and in the Drumheller 
fields the number of mines is 15. 


It may be noted that there are 29 
mines, or rather collieries, in the asso- 
ciation, and it will be noted that the 
Drumheller field, where only 12814 
days’ work was provided for the men, 
includes 15 of these 29. With regard to 
the Drumheller field, it must be admitted 
that even under normal conditions it is 
a seasonal proposition, but even remem- 
bering that the fact remains that dur- 
ing what might be called the operating 
months, there was, in 1921, a very large 
‘part of the time when there was no em- 
ployment. | 


~The result is that the annual revenue 

of the miners is in many instances a 
miserable income. The Board is, of 
course, not saying that the mine oper- 
ators are in any way responsible for 
this; on the contrary, it may be said 
that they, together with the employees, 
are suffering from this economic mis- 
fortune. The extent to which this inter- 
mittent employment exists means, of 
course, that the mine owner is receiving 
earnings only intermittently for the 
capital which he has invested, and the 
overhead expense for maintenance, 
- ete., which he is compelled to meet. One 
of the witnesses named Frank Wheatly, 
a well-known miner of Bankhead, ex- 
pressed it—‘‘the employees were the vic- 
tims of a mismanaged industry’’—but 
he added, ‘‘the operators are helpless to 
control partial unemployment’’, and 
when asked his solution said, ‘‘the Gov- 
ernment must control the industry in 
this regard’’. 


The Board’s view is that, whatever 
may be the solution of the problem, the 
fact remains that part-time employment 
is the curse of the coal industry, and the 
miners the chief sufferers, and the con- 
sumers pay for it. 


The troubles seem to be that in both 
District 18 and the Central Competitive 
field in the United States, the capacity 
of production was, during war times, 
abnormally increased, and that, on re- 
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turn to more or less normal conditions, 
the consumption of coal renders oppor- 
tunity for only partial operation of the 
mines. The present condition is not 
economical and results in coal being un- 
reasonably expensive to the consumer. 
The Board quotes with some sympathy 
the following words of a certain maga- 
zine writer: ‘‘But at least the coal 
operators and unions do something 
about it. They produce coal and they 
fight for their interests, and the public 
pays for the coal—and the fight’’. 


It is to be further noted from the 
operator’s point of view that he has to 
meet the competition of non-unionized 
mines where during 1921 the average 
wages per employee were practically 
one-third less than the unionized mines. 
See Exhibit 014. 


There is another matter of importance, 
namely, the severe competition in the 
Winnipeg market of Eastern American 
coal, of which a tonnage of 2,236,808 
tons was unloaded at Fort William in 
1921, and it is the hope of the Board 
that the adjustment of wages as recom- 
mended later in this report may mate- 
rially contribute to the restoration of 
this business to the operators and miners 
of District 18.- : 


We must turn now to what is the main 
duty of this Board, namely, consider all 
the circumstances and make findings as 
to a fair wage. Much evidence was placed 
before the Board as to the present cost 
of living as compared with that of other 
years when wages were arranged. It 
would appear that at present the cost 
of living statistics are approximately 
where they were in the early part of the 
year 1917. The Board is not disposed 
to recommend a reduction of the em- 
pioyees’ wages downward with mathe- 
matical sequence; such a_ reduction 
would be too drastic. We do not consider 
it either fair to the employee or in the 
interests of the industry generally that 
a reduction such as this would involve, 
which would be approximately 45 per 
cent or 50 per cent, be inflicted at one 
blow. 
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You, sir, are aware that considerable 
of the increases were granted as a re- 
sult of a certain high cost of living com- 
mission which functioned while the cost 
of living was rising, but never function- 
ed afterwards. Had this commission con- 
tinued and gradually make adjust- 
ments downward it would have required 
less drastic action now, and would pro- 
bably have been more equitable and in- 
deed much more pleasant for everybody. 


The Board desires further to say that 
even if the reductions had been, or were 
to be, made as gradually as possible, 
this Board would not recommend de- 
creasing in the way which we have de- 
seribed as by ‘‘mathematical sequence’’, 
for this would involve reducing an em: 
ployee to his pre-war standard of living 
which, we thing, would be unfair. We 
subscribe to what we consider wise 
words of the Canadian Minister of 
Finance in the House of Commons, May 
23, 1922, reading as follows: 


We cannot return to pre-war condition». 
The workingman’s position has advanced. 
His standard of living is improved—he is un- 
willing to go back to pre-war conditions, and 
no one would expect him to be content to do 
so. He has a right to expect better conditions 
for himself and his family than in former 
days. 


The adjustment of wages which we 
propose has been decided on by us after 
most serious consideration of the repre- 
sentations of both the employer and the 
employee, and after weighing all the 
evidence pro and con and considering 
the limitations and hazardousness of the 
miners’ occupation, we have reached a 
finding which is our best judgment in 
the matter. 


In regard to the wages the Board begs 
‘to recommend as follows: 


(1) That the war bonus, or high cost. 
of living allowance of $1.17 per 
day be discontinued. 


(2) That the agreement signed on be- 
half of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and va 
behalf of the United Mine Work- 
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ers of America, District 18, dated 
June 10th, 1920, be returned to 
as a basis, and the conditions 
therein recited (with the excep- — 
tion of the closed shop) be con- 
tinued, and that the rates there- 
in set forth be reduced by 15 per 
cent. . 


The Board recommends that the 
above adjustment of wages prevail for 
a period of two years from the first day 
ofA pril, 11922) 


Our colleague, Mr. R. G. Drinnan, has 
read our repcrt and expresses himself 
as in accord with the same generally. 
His judgment differs from ours as to: 
what reduction is justified. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, . 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) W. HE. Know uss, 
(Sed.) H. Osrnunp. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes . 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of dif- 
ferences between coal operators 
being members of Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and 
certain of their employees being 
members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Calgary, Alberta, 
June 13th, 1922. 


Lo the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir :— 

As a member of the Conciliation 
Board appointed by you to investigate 
the above mentioned dispute, and having 
failed to agree with the other two mem- 


bers of the Board, I beg to report as fol- 
lows :— 


The wage agreement between the par- 
ties to this dispute terminated on 31st 
March, 1922, after being in effect for 
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two years. Since then there has been a 
total cessation of work at the mines in- 
volved, owing to failure to arrive at a 
new agreement. 


At a joint conference held in March 
of this year, the mine workers asked for 
a renewal of the old day wage rates, 
twenty-five per cent increase on the con- 
tract rates, and a six-hour working day 
underground. On the other hand the 
operators offered anew scale of day 
wage and contract rates based on rates 
paid in the 1915-1917 agreement with 
increases from 22 per cent to 8614 per 
cent added to the basic rates. 


The coal industry, or at least those 
companies operating with union labour, 
was placed under Government direction 
at the termination of the 1915-1917 
agreement. This Government direction 
continued from April 1, 1917, to April, 
1921, and during that period increases 
totalling seventy per cent on contract 
rates and 125 to 165 per cent on day 
wage rates were put into effect, and re- 
mained effective until March 31st, 1922. 


Although the mine workers received 
increases greatly .in excess of those 
svranted to employees in other indus- 
tries in Western Canada, and in which 
was included a High Cost of living 
bonus, when the period of deflation in 
the cost of living started early in the 
year 1921 a decline in the wages paid 
in-other industries went into effect, but 
the wages of the mine workers suffered 
no reduction because of an agreement 
made under Government direction and 
extending to March 31, 1922. It would 
seem justifiable, therefore, that after 
benefiting from higher wages for a long- 
er period than the employees in any 
other industry, the mine workers should 
agree to a substantial reduction in 
wages at this late date of readjustment. 


The high inflation of wages in the 
coal industry is, to some extent, respon- 
sible for the eritical condition in which 
the coal industry of Alberta and South- 
Eastern British Columbia has been in 
for some time back. Qur invertigation 
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covered more particularly the year 1921. 
It was found that all the mines expe- 
rienced a falling off in business and con- 
sequently had only worked part time. 
This was more pronounced in the domes- 
tic coal mines, and in this connection it 
may be pointed out that, at best, only 
seasonal employment can be expected in 
the mines producing domestic coal. 


To eet the coal industry back to nor- 
mal, or better still, to place it on a 
sound economic basis where all connect- 
ed with the industry can, with due dili- 
gence and effort, meet with a fair 
measure of success, some sacrifices will 
have to be made. The mine _ worker, 
whose interests are identical with those 
of the industry, must share in bringing 
about this condition, and the greater 
his help now, the quicker will be the re- 
turn to steady employment and more 
permanent prosperity. 


As the 1915-1917 agreement is the 
last one mutually agreed to between the 
parties to this dispute, all subsequent 
agreements being made under Govern- 
ment direction, and when conditions in 
eost of living and selling price of coal 
were generally abnormal, I recommend 
as a fair basis of settlement the follow- 
ing: 

(1) That the day wage and contract 
mining rates in the 1915-1917 
agreement be made the basic 
rates. 


An increase of twenty-five per 
eent on all contract mining rates. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


An increase of forty per cent on 
all outside day wage rates. 


An increase of forty per cent on 
all underground wage rates. 

(5) That all contract mining rates 
made subsequent to the 1915- 
1917 agreement be adjusted to 
conform to rates in mines in the 
same districts. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sg¢d.) R. G. DRINNAN. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the London Street Railway Company, and 
certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the London Street Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
members of Division 741, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. The Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. J. M. Me- 
Evoy, chairman, and Messrs. F. H. Me- 
Guigan and G. F. W. McKay, reprenta- 
tives of the company and employees res- 
pectively. The report was unanimous 
and was accompanied by a copy of an 


agreement which was signed by repre- 


sentatives of both parties to the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
of a dispute between the London 
Street Railway Company, em- 
ployer, and certain of 
ployees, being motormen, conduc- 
tors, barn, shop, line and track 
men, members of Division 741, 
Amalgamated Association of Street 


and Electric Railway Employees , 


of America, employees. 


London, June 13, 1922. 


The Honourable James Murdock, 

Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Sir, 

We, the Board appointed in this dis- 
pute, respectfully report that the 
Board met on the 16th day of May, 
1922, organized and took’ as much 
evidence as could be heard. The gen- 
eral nature of the questions and dis- 
putes were made plain and the parties 
‘requested by the Board to try and 
settle their difficulties. 


On the 9th, 10th and 12th days of 
June, 
Board were held and further evidence 
heard. Three memoranda were put 
in evidence, two relating ‘to the cost 
of living and one relating to the wages 
of employees paid on other street rail- 


its em-. 
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ways, which memoranda are herewith 
enclosed. 


We beg to report that we found that 
the company and its employees had 
been operating under an agreement 
dated the 24th day of May, 1921, a 
copy of which is enclosed herewith. 


On the 30th of December, 1921, a 
notice dated the 30th of December, 
1921, giving sixty days’ notice of the 
intention of the company to reduce the 
wages of the men, roughly 3 cents per 
hour, was posted by the company, a 
copy of which notice is enclosed here- 
with. 


On the 12th day of the following 
January, the men, by their Secretary, 
L. Parker, wrote the manager of the 
company disputing the right of the 
company to make this reduction. There 
was further correspondence and con- 
ferences between the men and the 
company, copies of which correspond- 
ence are enclosed herewith. 


On the Ist of March, 1922, the com- 
pany put into operation the reduction, 
and on the 12th of April, 1922, the em- 
ployees requested a Board for the 
purpose of having considered the re- 
duction of 8 cents an hour, and also 
to consider their demand for an in- 
erease of 8 cents an hour, from the 
rate set out in the schedule of the 
agreement dated May 24th, 1921, with 
other minor matters. 


After the session held on the 9th 
day of June, at which a considerable 
amount of evidence was taken, the 
parties, at the suggestion of the Board, 
held a conference at which it was 
agreed that the Committee represent- 
ing the men would submit a proposition 
made by the company for a settlement 
to a vote of the division to be held on 
Saturday evening. The evidence was 
continued on Saturday and the vote 
was taken Saturday evening. 


As a result of the conferences and 
the vote of the employees taken Sa- 
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turday night, June 10th, the enclosed 
agreement dated June 12th, 1922, was 
arrived at, and it is considered by the 
Board a wise and reasonable solution 
of the dispute. 


Dated at London, this 13th day of 
June, 1922. 


(Sed.) J. M. McEvoy, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. H. McGuiean, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sed.) G. F. W. McKay, 
Member of the Board. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT DATED MAy 24TH, 
1921, BETWEEN THE LONDON STREET RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY AND CERTAIN OF THE EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE COMPANY. 


This Agreement entered into in triplicate, 
this 12th day of June, A.D., 1922, between 
the London Street Railway Company and cer- 
tain of the employees of the said Company 
represented by the persons who sign this 
agreement, being their duly accredited re- 
presentatives, hereinafter called the Employees, 
of the second part. 


Witnesseth.—That the parties hereunto 
mutually agree to and with each other as 
follows :— 


Section 5. 


From the 16th day of June, 1922, until the 
termination of this agreement, the wages of 
the employees shall be as follows:— 


For Motormen and Conductors. 


First syeareins 6. Oe eee 41 cents per hour 
Seconth year fad obi esau 44 cents per hour 
Third and subsequent years 46 cents per hour 


For Shopmen, Barnmen and Linemen. 


The rates of wages of the Shopmen, Barn- 
men and Linemen shall be as' per Schedule 
‘“Q’? attached hereto and now forming part 
of this agreement. 


For Trackmen. 


The rates of wages of the trackmen. shall 
be as per Schedule ‘‘D’’ attached hereto and 
now forming part of this agreement. 


This amendment, together with the amended 
schedules attached hereto, shall continue in 
full foree and effect from the 16th day of 
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June, 1922, until either party shall give sixty 
(60) days’ notice in writing on or before the 
first day of any month of their desire to ter- 
minate the same or to alter any of the con- 
ditions thereof. 


In witness whereof, the Parties have set 
their hands by their authorized representatives. 


THE LONDON STREET RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


(Sed.),,G. B. Kine, 
Manager. 


(Sad. du. Tare, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Witness :— 


Cod.) Tata ig 
(Sgd.) H. H. HuMESTON. 


FOR THE EMPLOYEES 
(Sgd.) JoHN COLBERT, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Lewis PARKER, 
Witness :— Secretary. 
(Sod) Ia DAT, 
(Sgd.) H. H. HUMESTON. 


Tue LONDON STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 


ScHFDULE ‘‘C’’—WaAGES OF BARNMEN AND 
LINEMEN. 

Rate of 

wages 

Name Occupation effective 

June 16, 
1922 
EE OPO Ae Bee sce is g's Blacksmith ee a aoe 
PERLE y EA gd edo oe Slie ERC RATE as 5s ee 
Blanchard "WS ineman.s Oi he 0) 46 
Childs, Goete nies Carpenter 194... OUTRO 
Godin sh: Fea) hives. Carr Cleaner sui iieiw’ 40 
Constable, W:.. ./,.. Car Cleaner’) isn: J Gia foo 
COG le. Sd ets, sinc ema Car), Inspeetars..\nae 40 
Cooper, Uo .cealys Gar. Inspector. vei sh). 40 
DGw sil zea brs Saher Armature Winder.... 40 
Dan yrds cat a. ohs Tiineman xia wy degeoi) 45 
GossunGes gid? eeu Night Car Cleaner... 40 
Elston, Jit. soe. Carpenter (Rough).. 46 
Goss; JA. Wisi .aek N. Car Inspector.... 40 
GV Wii iihig pa 8 aca Gen: Tleles iti. utes 35 
Harrasyel. Viits it Day Car. Cleaner... .)..,40 

Barrisyads) An. atc Steam Heat, Gen. 

ELOda) calnaia eis abt ai tae 
Hoolihan,. Ji. 5, 2's. Carpenter’, .ccah? s| adenine 
PLO Weed ele cts Ye Tide AD Siete ehsi ce v+\oeeign we 
TAIRSSOR Wht « cette g Machinist «0. bua wa boen pa ee 
TSGSS01 9. A cape sees. Vo PMA So hl eid, ys eae se 


TO rel. ics ete es Car Jnspector. 72.44. 40 
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DiGi 3S) | elo cmcial ts Carpenter vest a) «nds m0 
Lightfoot, Wee ,5 Cary leanenon ian bone 40 
Little, jy thing's «its PAN LOB sis iepeise Bere © Oe 
Little, iV. be. . sieiy - PHUMAN). yi. sakes ake Wad 
Matar SuAt. «ake Lineman’) 20 ui Pas 
Mottashed, J..... Painters, 'f) cuir: 
Parker, R.....--- PatMAN ee Le Ce ate, Wace 
Paterson, G.....- Bilectrician (ice tien cen 40 
Pickett iw. h ose Gene ielpers 344), 35 
Pierce, E......-- Boss Carpenter...... 58 
Reardon, J...-+++: ATMAUUTE. Muy a. sa Oe 
Robinson, W..... Car Cleaner iis oo ne 40 
Sangster, W....-- ORY ECC) Agen OOM CRRA BRP SBA | Ure 04 
Stewart, EE.'...)... Boss Lineman....... 51 
Swanwick, J...... Black Sm. Elelper...... 45, 
Stewart,k 25 5% Malehinist, sce (cae 0 ye 
POT e's ereltay ane Cou Maker. wee. sate 46 
SPCR RO tet choses Pitman YAN na a5 
Wivath, (lies ho onli Storeman ss). cutee Gao 
Witeley, uth sshiel Blacksmith Helper... 45 


The above schedule does not cancel any 
agreement made by the Company with any 
employee herein listed as to length of service 
at the above scheduled rate. 


Any increase over the above schedule of 
wages shall be determined by the Company. 
(Sgd.) L. Tart, 
Sec ’y.-Treasurer. 
(Sgd.) JOHN COLBERT. 
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THE LONDON STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 


SCHEDULE ‘‘D’’—TRACKMEN 


Rate of 

wages 

Name Occupation effective 

June 16, 

1922 
TALE WY a eres Foreman Trackman.. 50 
THe Sanyy.. APS a Motorman, Work Car 48 
Goddard, “SS... cy. Assist. Foreman..... 47 
Borer Sent ss As BERS we oe! Bs 
Morton, Higutreye Lrdekman tiny i f5: 43 

peti Shs PURER pe Se Re FMM A Re) RIG 43 | 
doveem Wists debi ey hoyee te te 43 
Joyce fA my, . SOB Chibvatbn ys aan 43 
ME tor kc ee ss: Une ek itor eee eee 43 
85) FES REE Se rie NG. eae gL I 43 
Pass, VW ie eee TOP See Bo ae 43 
Lowe, 3d 44a. ea. § at WIR ens Ree et 43 
Newman, G....... FOE Ara sine es 36 
Leathorn, W...... Fin Mere rahe oe 43 


The above schedule does not cancel any 
agreement made by the Company with any 
employees herein listed as to length of service 
at the above scheduled rate. 


Any increase over the above schedule of 
wages shall be determined by the Company. 
(Sgd.) L. Tarr, 
Sec’y.-Treasurer. 
(Sgd.) Joun CoLBErRt, 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907. 


HE tables presented below sum- 

marize the proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, for the fiseal year ending March 
31, 1922; and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31; 1922. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
year include five cases in which certain proceed- 
ings had taken place during the preceding 
year, namely, disputes between (1) the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway and cer- 
tain of its employees; (2) the Corporation of 
Ottawa and its firemen; (3) the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of their em- 
ployees in the Stores Department, Fort Rouge, 
Winnipeg, Man.; (4) the Dominion Steel 
Company, Limited, Sydney, N.S., and its 
electrical workers, machinists, etc., and (5) the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 


New Glasgow, and its tin workers, electrical 
workers, machinists, ete. 


At the close of March, 1922, results were 
still pending in connection with six applica- 
tions concerning disputes between (1) coal 
operators, being members of Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and certain of 
their employees, being members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America; also certain 
coal operators, not members of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and their 
employees, members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America; (2) Algoma East- 
ern Railway Company, Sudbury, Ont., and 
various classes of its employees; (3) Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company and _ its 
linemen, ete.; (4) Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company and Hamil- 
ton Street Railway Company respectively and 
various classes of employees; (5) Ottawa Elec- 


groundmen, 
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I—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1921, 4 
MARCH 31, 1922. 
Number of Number a 
a iar Number of ‘ 
Industries affected asc dines Boards hase 
for Boards esiauened not averte 
received or ended 
| | 
I.—DIsS: UTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION AND | | 
COMMUNICATION AND OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES :— | | 
| | 
(1) Mines: | 
Cay GOB be spars Sit ROS a eames barat Si pee eine 3 2 | 0 
ORS OW eee, Ae Oe NON a SET? ene Pee, Ue 0 | 0 | 0 
Total iamines wae Woe. Aa, eRe eR sola ow teutle 3 | 2 | 0 
(2) Transportation and communication: | | 
(a) Railways. Pale a EER os MEER aaah aad 17 7 0 
(b) Street railways. RI: Ge MN REN ARO G's Cea ate 13 ug vig f 
(ec) Express. Dio Re A 0 0 | 0 
(d) Shipping. ELEN E RELL a Es 4 1 0 
re Pe Velegrapheay. e's v steca e's 2 0 0 
(Ei Telephones i uuissccuionnat s 0 0 | 0 
Total transportation and communication..... 36 | ake | 1 
(3) Miscellaneous: | | 
Dall atide Power hiss UMA Tes obi ite de ole bed 1 | 1 | 0 
Total mines, transportation and communica- | | 
fronGands public utilities Aco at. sstee ine 40 | 22 | 1 
| 
II.—DIspuTrs NOT .FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE | 
DIRECT SCOPE OF THE ACT: | 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal | 
control: | | 
CS SOS GPa W UPS). he CTEM Mere i aaa 0 0 0 
(b)..Other). civie empdoyees:: i... as lite es 2 2 0 
Gok Light and MOOWer «9-5 at is om esikpare sue 4s mehiats 1 | } 0 
Total public utilities under provincial or | 
PHMTCH AT MOOD EOL Oe FRA os) alpcav ater oleh anceatererine 3 | 3 0 
(yo Miscollaneous st ea PE el es. 1 | 6 | 0 
Total disputes not falling clearly within the | | 
direct. scope of the Acti yisabhs vues wean 14 | 9 | 0 
oral gilecisesos eth at ss) Yete. fs 1 eee oi heer) Baie 1 


tric Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, and (6) employers, members of the 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, and certain of their employees, 
being hod earriers. 


The figures shown in the following table may 
be thought to show discrepancies as compared 
with those appearing in the yearly summary. 





A eloser examination will, however, show the 


statements of both classes to be in agreement. 
A complete statement of proceedings for a 


year must show all disputes dealt with during 
the fiscal year. The figures of the yearly state- 
ment include, therefore, disputes carried over 
from the previous year and which are counted 
in the summary of that year’s proceedings. Thus 
the same dispute may properly figure in the 
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annual statement for each of the two 
years. In the statistical recapitulation 
covering several years, as above, it is 


necessary that no disputes shall be counted 
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more than once, and account is taken of 
the number of applications received during the 
year and thus brought within the purview of 


the statute. 





























II—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 225) LIVI SO 
MARCH 31, 1922. 
Number of Number of 
} applications strikes 
Industries affected Kor Boards Foil aS 
received or ended 
| 
I.—DISPUTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION AND COM- | 
MUNICATION, OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES AND WAR WORK: | 
(1) Manes-— | 
CE) ROE MR ai aie/ a Yi Si pln fs 85 | fi 
GPa) Rete ee erica tains See 19 | 5 
(Gy) MBS DESBOSIM SNe isi, sO ee ole rf | 0 
PGE LO MTOS WO a el dive aie alm leita tees PURI AC ti eR asc MI a ep ubhe ist ke 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
Cie ERTL VV CUR Si ail Ne Pitot. Aken LIM iit 2, se Reet a Yana 162 | 7 
(b) Street railways. A ease iets 1s) Behe yale alte te S'tuslat 9 BTLARMPOHaN 4 Valine . 96 | ZL 
(c) Express. MOY USMS a rar oc ia Rte (ata A ua | 1 
BONAR Gi SURAT SRM UAE CEE OLS CE Mare 25 | 0 
CO RELOCCA DIG 7 Ji.ncye opelalal see </-teuantenire ays 14 | 1 
CE) ele pmgnes icy chisel hey sia al: Vp 0 
Total transportation and communication............ CAS ad’ aa unc a a ae 
(3) Miscellaneous— | 
(a) Light and ies Racer ete IM Pat ey si 6, al Paty SVAN Meira eet Me 17 | 3 
(b) Elevators. SAME OS AAT aN A 1 | Cwick 
TotalavmisGella meas, Wee ee. 1A aeuda akc helices Wate nableepume Pome de si08 USE HARE Tay Be 
EN EL LAVOE c-roney alg) Ate INURE lhe aS salle oe gute Wun aa alec ae AP Shae 30 | 1 
Total mines, transportation and communication, other | 
public utilities*andliwar WOLrK Y.ic4 |. ,.iuouionp eon 448 | 32 
| 
IJT.—DIsPUuTES NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE DIRECT [ 
SCOPE OF THE ACT: | 
(1) Publie utilities under provincial or municipal control.. 48 | 1 
@2)) MAG COM AMS ORS al ie ge a tale UE ng ong gtts eaten uw niet 62 | 1 
Total disputes not falling within the direct scope of | 
Ee SOSA ESL YON th aM lal Ce Aad, RA 0 ea 110 | 2 
Motels auld! CLASSES Nise Lie eetane Wak ee GUalighaie le abe. s/s scale agatha! Mines 558 | 34 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


HREE new decisions of the Cana- 

dian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, have been received by the De- 
partment (Harlier decisions of the 
Board appeared in the Lasor GAZETTE 
for April on pages 396 to 400, and in 
previous issues). 


Case No. 121, previously referred to, 
relating to the claim of a ticket seller 
of the Canadian National Railways for 
reinstatement and payment for time 
lost was referred back to the interested 
parties for additional information. 
Later on the Board was informed that 


a satisfactory settlement had been 
reached. Case No. 124 has reference 
to claims for ‘‘run-arounds’’ by certain 
brakemen of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines). Case No. 125 
has reference to the dismissal of a train- 
man of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for violation of a rule. Case No. 126 
has reference to discipline placed 
against the records of certain employees 
of the Kettle Valley Railway Company. 


Case No. 124.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western Lines) and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Western Lines, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen with reference to 
claims of certain brakemen for ‘‘run- 
arounds.’’ The dispute was with re- 
gard to the application of an agree- 
ment under date of June 19, 1906, 
which contained the following ruling 
made by the Joint Committee of Cen- 
tral and Western Divisions: 


1. When an unassigned crew has come on 
duty in turn and they have got their engine, 
and commenced to work, they will remain with 
train called for, even though another crew 
comes on duty later, and gets out of terminal 
first. The first crew called will not be entitled 
to pay, as per Article No. 26. 


2. That if this Company in the interests of 
their business find it necessary to assign crews 
to a regular time card through freight train, 
they shall be given the oldest freight men on 
the section. Such men to remain so assigned 
for not less than 1 (one) year, unless relieved 
in promotion order. 


3. That a sufficient number of the senior 
conductors in through freight service be uni- 
formed, for the purpose of relieving regularly 
assigned men in passenger service, and also 
to run chartered trains, such as manufacturers, 
press associations, or trains of like importance, 
where the prestige of the Company and men 
requires the men handling such trains be men 
of experience. This is no way to be construed 
to allow these men to run sections of regular 
trains or ordinary excursion trains, or any 
train of like character, or to effect the com- 
pensation as per Article 4. 


Men run around, as provided for in this 
resolution, shall not be entitled to pay as per 
Article 26. 


The company contéhded that the 
agreement in connection with uniform- 
ed conductors being used for the ser- 
vice specified carried with it their 
crews and submitted that it was en- 
tirely impracticable to use pool con- 
ductors for the special service men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 without using 
their brakemen, and that men run 
around as provided in the resolution 
adopted by the Joint Committee of 
Central and Western Divisions were 
not entitled to pay as per Article No. 
26. 


The employecs contended that the 
special agreement above referred to: 
did not contemplate giving the com- 
pany the right to run brakemen of 
freight crews around brakemen of 
other crews in the terminal, but it only 
applied to conductors. A case was 
instanced when uniformed freight con- 
ductors were used to handle certain 
special trains and they and their brake- 
men were run around other crews then 
in the terminal. The brakemen of 
erews run around submitted tickets 
claiming 50 miles each way under Ar- 
ticle 14 of the schedule. 
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The opinion of the Board was ex- 
pressed as follows: 

Notwithstanding that. it was shown in the 
vidence submitted to the Board that brake- 
men had in some eases been used with their 
conductors out of turn under the application 
of the Agreement of June 19, 1906, it was not 
the opinion of the Board that the right to do 
this could be properly claimed under the 
agreement. It is pointed out that while 
Clauses One and Two of the agreement refer 
to crews, Clause Three which bears directly on 
this controversy, refers specifically to condue- 
tors. 


By decision of the Board the con- 
tention of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 125.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Compeny (Western Lines) and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A controversy arose between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Western 
Lines), and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen over the dismissal of 
a trainman for alleged violation of 
the Company’s rule ‘‘G’’ which is 
against the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. 


The company submitted that suffi- 
cient evidence was produced to justify 
the action taken by its officers in dis- 
missing the trainman, while the em- 
ployees contended that he should not 
have been dismissed as the charge 
brought against him in the police court 
was for creating a disturbance, not for 
intoxication. By decision of the Board 
the claim of the employees was denied. 
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Case No. 126.—The Kettle Valley Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the 
Kettle Valley Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and Railroad Trainmen with 
regard to discipline placed against cer- 
tain members of a train crew for 
causing a delay in the handling of a 
train. The crew had been instructed 
to pick up and set out ears at several 
points including the loading and lifting 
of stock at Princeton, and to fill out to 
capacity at Coalmont, their final des- 
tination being Brookmere, 38 miles 
from Princeton. When at the latter 
place the two firemen wired to the 
Chief Despatcher that they would re- 
quire rest before leaving Princeton or 
would take 50 per cent of the train and 
go right through. The Chief Despateh- 
er did not agree to this, but after the 
firemen. had refused to comply with 
certain proposals of his, and declared 
that they would go through as stated 
in their first message, he said they 
eould tie up. The firemen then booked 
eight hours’ rest. 


The decision of the Board was as 
follows: ) 


The Board is of the opinion that the serious 
delay resulting to the train in question was 
caused through certain members of the crew 
failing to exercise a proper degree of interest 
in getting the train over the road, and there- 
fore decides that the claim of the employees 
is not sustained. 


Tfowever, it appears to the Board that the 


‘discipline, as applied, at least in some of the 


cases, is excessive, and should be modified. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


IX strikes, involving 426 workpeople 

were reported as having commenced 
during June. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
2) strikes, involving 10,155 workpeople 
and an estimated time loss of 254,134 
working’ days, as compared with 30 
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strikés, involving 13,186 workpeople and 
278,160 working days in May, 1922; and 
50 strikes, 10,289 workpeople and 188, 
020 working days in June, 1921. The 
time loss occasioned by the 6 new strikes 
which began in June was 3,300 working 
days, while a loss of 250,834 working 
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days is charged to the 19 strikes which 
commenced prior to June. Two of the 
strikes commencing prior to June and 
all of those commencing during June 
terminated during the month leaving 
the following 17 strikes, affecting 9,609 
workpeople on record on June 30; coal 
miners, District 18, Alta, and B.C.; 
painters, Toronto; employees of steel 
and coal companies, Sydney ; gauge men, 
Sydney; moulders, Guelph; photo en- 
gravers, Montreal; photo engravers, Ot- 
tawa; compositors, Hamilton; compo- 
sitors, Montreal; compositors, Toronto; 
compositors, Vancouver; compositors, 
Winnipeg; compositors and pressmen, 
‘Halifax; compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
tawa; clothing workers, Montreal; and 
theatre employees at Calgary. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 


‘summary is given. oh the more’ zona ’ 


strikes, aon Beer ge 
MINES, SMELTERS, Quitentes “Chay Mas 

Propucts, Erc.—The ‘sirike of coal 

miners throughout District 18, Alta., 


and B.C., 


the end,of the month. About 7,500 


workpeople were ivolved, resulting: 1th 
a time loss of 195 ,000 working days. ah 


‘BUILDING AND ConstructiON. mr he 

involving. 394. workpeople. and... 
resulting i in a time loss of 3,572 working 
days were reported'in this group. Two. 
new strikes—carpenters at. Winnipeg. 
and plasterers at Montreal—occurred 


Seviieel 


during the month. The first mentioned 
strike wads against a reduction in wages, 


while the latter was.for increased wages. | 


Both of these strikes terminated during 
the month. The strikes of carpenters at 
Toronto and plumbers at St. Catharines 
also terminated during June, leaving 
painters at Toronto the only strike in 
this group at the end of the month. 
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still continued in existence at . 
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Metats, MacuHInrery AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—One new strike was reported 
during the month, that of sheet metal 
workers at Edmonton which commenced 
June 1, and was settled by direct ne- 
gotiations on June 12. This strike was 
against a reduction in wages. Three 
other strikes were carried over from the 
previous month’s record and remained 
unterminated at the end of the month. 


PRINTING AND PuBLISHING. — Ten _ 
strikes, involving 1,806 workpeople and 
resulting in a time lcss of 46,956 work- 
ing days were carried over from the 
previous month’s record and remained 
unterminated at the end of the month. 


CLotuine.—Two strikes were reported 
as affecting this group during June, in- 
volving 95 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 1,805 working. days. One 
new strike occurred at Hull on June 
19, when 35° employeés of .a ‘clothing 
firm stopped work in protest against a 
wage cut. After negotiations had been 
earried .on.for some days a. settlement 
was arrived at and work was resumed 
on June 27. The.;strike:. of., clothing 


workers at Montreal, in, existence since 


February, remained unterminated at hie 
end: ‘of the month. i 


.F ops, Liquors’ anp TosAcco.—Harly 


pe June about 20 brewery. workers went 
on strike at Fernie as the result of a 


reduction in wages. Negotiations were 


-earried.on and wotk was resumed on 


June. 13. 


“TRANSPORTATION. —One: strike’ ocecur- 


red in this group during the month in- 


volving .130 Taaneneonie and resulting 
in a time loss of 1,480 working days. The 
demand made was for increased wages 
and after carrying on negotiations for 
several days, the men returned to work 
pending a final settlement of their 
erievances. 
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Industry or occupation : Particulars 





Strikes commencing prior to June, 1922 
MINES, QUARRIES, CLAY PRO- 


DUCTS, ETC.— 





~ Coal miners, District 18, Alta., and 
B.C. Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 4 
Calgary, Alta. Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
Information received indicates conditions no longer 
affected. 
Carpenters, Toronto, Ont........... Commenced May 29. Against a reduction in wages. 


Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 12. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont.............. Commenced May 15. Against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Plumbers, St. Catharines, Ont...... Commenced April 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
Settied by negotiations; work resumed June 12. 
_MetTats, MACHINERY AND CON- 
VEYANCES— 
Employees of steel and coal compa- 


nies, Sydney, N.S. Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 
and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 


Gauge men, Sydney, N-S.......... Wh Commenced June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 
of steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 


Moulders, Guelph, Ont............... Commenced May 4. Against a reduction in wages]. 


and increased working hours. Unterminated. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 


| Photo engravers, Montreal, Que..../Commenced May 2, 1921. For ehorter hours. Un- 
terminated, 


Photo engravers, ...|Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
RT AN EB (HORI et 44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Hamilton, Ont..... ...{Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation of agree- 
, ment by employers. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Montreal, Que.........;Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 
form work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Montreal, Que......... Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Toronto, Ont..... .....;COmmenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Vancouver, B.C........{| Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man... Haun Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
terminated. 


Compositors and pressmen, Halifax, , 
N.S. Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 
terminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Ottawa, 
Ont. Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


CLOTHING— 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que....|Commenced February 17. -In protest against a change 
in working conditions. Unterminated. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 


Theatre employees, Calgary, Alta..|Commenced May 8. Against employment of non- 
unionists. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1922.—(Continued). 














S R ATO 
wee | Sse 
S 
Industry or occupation Particulars Bg 8 ok 
Bae Bag 
co ~nj a oo 
Strikes commencing during June, 1922 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Carpenters, Winnipeg, Man.......... Commenced June 12. Against a reduction in wages. ” 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 15. 24 
Plasterers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced June 3. For inereased wages. Settled by 1.200 
negotiations; work resumed June 12. 200 ’ 
METALS, MACHINERY AND COoNn- 
VEYANCES— 
Sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 
Alta. Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. Mi 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 12. . 17 153 
CLOTHING— 
Clothing workers, Hull, Que........ Commenced June 19. Against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 27. 35 245 
Foops, Liquors anp TéBpacco— 
Brewery workers, Fernie, B.C....... Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 13. 20 200 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street pavers (electric railway), To- \ 
ronto, Ont. Commenced June 8. For increased wages. Men re- 
turned to work pending final agreement of their 
grievances. Work resumed June 21. 130 1,430 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING MAY, 
1922 


HE following details with regard to. 


strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during May, 1922, based upon 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the June issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


NUMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in May, was 
38, involving (directly or indirectly ) 
about 22,000 workpeople; in addition, 
about 350,000 workpeople were involved 
in 55 disputes which began before May, 
and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of that month. The total number of 
new and old disputes in progress in May 
was thus 93, involving about 372,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing May of over 7,200,000 working days. 


The stoppage of work in the ship- 
building trades, which began at the end 
of March, terminated in most districts 
on May 6. The stoppage involving mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union in the employment of firms affi- 
liated to the Engineering and the Na- 
tional Employers’ Federations, which 
began on March 13, was extended on 
May 3 to members of other trade unions 
in the engineering trade, and continued 
throughout the month. 


Causes.—Of the 38 disputes begin- 
ning in May, 16, directly involving 
about 9,000 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 12, in- 
volving 6,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 6, involving 3,500 
workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
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sons; and 4, directly involving nearly 
2,000 workpeople, on other questions. 


RESULTS.—Settlements were effected 
of 23 new disputes, directly involving 
about 14,000 workpeople, and 18 old 
disputes, directly involving about 84,000 
workpecple. Of these disputes, 6, direct- 
ly involving 2,000 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 17, 
directly involving 14,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 18, direct- 
ly involving 82,000 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 6 disputes, 
directly involving about 2,000 workpeo- 
ple, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 
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*A general pute in the coal Inining industry, was 
in progress in May, 1921. 


THE COAL STRIKE IN THE UNITED STATES. _ 


1B Borage June there was little change 


in the situation: with regard: ‘to: 


tiations. The referendum vote of the 
155;0000 idlé ‘anthrdeite’ miners: author- 


the? veneral strike of coal miners in the»+#zed the committee to make the prevail- 


United States which began on April 1. 
On June 14, in the anthracite field,.the 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers’ of America® rejected ‘a’ ‘pro= 
posal. of the. operators that their ‘dif: 


ferences be submitted to arbitration by. 


a, commission or tribunal to be appoint- 
ed. by the President of the. United 
States. In rejecting this proposal the 
miners” representatives’ said that they 
would be willing to joi - with ‘the 
operators’ in arranging for a. settle- 
ment on condition that the latter accept 
their request for an eight- hour day for 
day men and complete union recog- 
nition, and that existing rates of pay 
be taken as * startiag point for future 
deliberation. The operators replied 
that they could not accept these con- 
ditions. A generel vote of the an- 
thracite miners in the union was taken 
later on the question of declaring a 
formal strike, and a meeting of the 
general scale committee of the union 
was held at Wilkes-Barre on June 26 
to consider the status of the nego- 


ing suspension of work an absolute 
ee This action, ‘however, was i not 
taken, but. following. the -receipt. - -of “a 
telegram, from. Mr. pes Tt Lewis,. acting 
president ‘of the United Mine Workers, 
who had been in conference with Pres- 
ident Harding’ at Washington, all plans 
were abandoned pénding ‘action by the 
President for immediately. calling, an 
absolute strike and withdrawing the 
pumpmen from the mines. | 


In the. meantime. no progress had 
been made towards a settlement in the. 
bituminous fields. The intervention of 
President Harding was now awaited 2s 
the only means of ending the deadlock 
in both the anthracite and bituminous 
areas. Executive.action was hastened, 
moreover, by events in Illinois where 
44 working miners were killed during 
strike riots. On June 26 the President 
took charge of the official efforts to 
end the strike. On June 29 both bitu- 
minous and anthracite operators, as 
well as the officials of the United Mine 
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Workers agreed to meet at Washington 
on July 1 to devise methods for re- 
opening negotiations for a settlement. 
It was understood that the Adminis- 
tration sought to reach a permanent 
adjustment of the mining industry, and 
to remove the causes for its ever- 
recurring unrest, The President made 
an urgent appeal for a compromise, but 
the conference failed to reach any basis 
of agreement. On July 10 the Presi- 
dent submitted to both parties a gov- 
ernment plan to end the deadlock and 
settle the strike. This plan called for 
the immediate resumption of work by 
the miners at the wage rates prevailing 
on March 81; also for the fixing of per- 
manent wage levels by arbitration, and 
for a public enquiry into the per- 
manent problems of the coal mining 
industry. Both parties delayed their 
reply to these proposals, the union 
officials stating that they had no 
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authority to reject or accept them, but 


stating that they would summon the 
general policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America to Washing- 
ton on July 15, to consider the attitude 
of the union in the new situation. 


It will be recalled that the miners 
in the anthracite fields are all union- 
ized, and production of hard coal has 
therefore practically ceased. Stocks at 
the beginning of the present month 
were reported to be getting low, in- 
volving danger of a shortage of do- 
mestic coal next winter. The _ bitu- 
minous industry was still partly active, 
production being reported at about 
one-half the normal requirements, due 
to partial activity in West Virginia, 
Kentucky and the South. Owing to the 
large reserves when the strike began it 
was expected that a suspension of in- 
dustry need not be expected. before 
September. 





. THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FB LSEWHERE in this issue is printed 

the text of three recent important 
decisions of the United States Railroad 
Labour Board reducing wages of prac- 
tically all classes of railroad employees 
in the United States except those in 
engine and train service and telegraph- 
ers, the new rates to be effective from 
July 1, 1922. As a result of these deci- 
sions strike votes were taken by the 
organizations of the employees affected, 
and at the end of June it appeared 
possible that a large part of the raul- 
way employees would strike on July 1 
or soon after. The dispute involved not 
only an issus as to a reduction in wages, 
but as to the policy of some of the rail- 
road companies in contracting out the 
work on the maintenance of their 
tracks and on the upkeep of rolling 
stock (instead of having the work done 
by their own employees at the rates of 
pay approved by the Railroad Labour 
Board), and also the changes in rules 
of service snd working conditions 
made by decisions of the Board be- 


tween August, 1921, and March, 1922. 
In some respects, therefore, the eir- 
cumstances leading up to the strike led 
back to conditions in 1920 and in the fall 
of 1921, when.a general strike of rail- 
road employees was narrowly averted. 

When the United States Government 
turned the railroads back to the railway 
companies,.on Mareh 1, 1920, (the rail- 
roads having be:n operating since 
December, 1917, under a_ Director- 
General responsible to the President) 
provision was made at the same time 
for the operation and financing of the 
roads in the future under a special act 
known as the Transportstion Act, 1920 
(Esch-Cummins Law). This act pro- 
vided for the compensation to be paid 
the companies for any loss sustained 
owing to Government control and oper- 
ation and vice versa, for. the adoption 
of certain prineiples in the determina- 
tion of freight rates, etc., by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and also 
for the amalgamation of roads, traffic 
arrangements, ete. In regard to labour 
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conditions, however, the feature of the 


Act was the establishment of the United 
States Railroad Labour Board. The 
duties of this Board were to determine 
working conditions, rates of pay, ete, 
in cases where the companies could not 
agree with their employees, taking into 
consideration among other relevant 
circumstances (a) the scales of wages 
paid for.similar kinds of work in other 
industries; (b) the relation between 
wages and the cost of living; (ce) the 
hazards of the employment; (d) the 
training and skill required; (e) the 
degree of responsibility ; (f£) the charac- 
ter and regularity of the employment; 
and (g) inequalities of increases in 
wages or of treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or adjustments. 


The Board consists of nine members 
in three equal groups, the Public 
Group, representing the public, appoint- 
ted by the President; the Labour 
Group, representing the employees, and 
the Managing Group, representing the 
employers, the two latter groups being 
selected by the President from lists of 
six names respectively recommended by 
the employers and employees. 


Two important questions were placed 
before the Board immediately on its 
appointment, first, requests from the 
employees for increases in pay, as no 
general increases had been granted 
since those under General Order No. 27 
of the Director-General in 1918 and its 
supplements, although the cost of living 
had continued to rise; and second, the 
proposal of the railway companies 
to change the rules and working con- 
ditions provided for under that order 
and by the so-called ‘‘National Agree- 
ments’’ between the Director-General 
and various organizations of employees. 
These agreements had replaced those 
between the unions and the individual 
railway companies for the various 
classes of employees except the engine 
and train service employees. For these 
classes the unions and the principal 
railway companies had previously en- 
tered into regional or territorial agree- 
ments as to standard rates of pay and 
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working conditions. The eight-hour 
day had been secured for many classes 
of employees by the enactment of the 
‘‘Adamson Law’’ in September, 1916; 
and by the McAdoo Award or by its 
supplements the eight-hour day, and in 
some cases also the 44-hour week, had 
been secured for the other classes, with 
punitive time-and-one-half rates of pay 
for overtime work. Other working 
conditions had also been provided for, 
which were much desired by the em- 
ployees. The railway companies how- 
ever immediately on the return of the 
railways by the Government sought to 
have some of these conditions revised 
on the ground that they unduly in- 
creased the wage costs of operating the 
railways and that under private oper- 
ation the deficits could be met out of 
the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment for only six months. 


The Railroad Labour Board in its 
first important Decision, No. 2, effective 
from May 1, 1920, increased the rates 
of wages of all employees by about 20 
per cent and provided that the existing ~ 
rules and working conditions should 
remain in effect until after hearing the 
representations of the employers and 
the employees. On June 1, 1921, in 
Decision No. 147 the various compa- 
nies and their employees were instruct- 
ed to consider the rules and working 
conditions and to report to the Board 
those rules on which they could not 
agree, as provided by the Transporta- 
tion Act, the decision containing a 
statement as to the principles on which 
such rules should be considered and 
settled. Later the Board reported that 
on practically all the important rules, 
agreement had not been reached for 
most of the railways and _ hearings 
would therefore be necessary. In the 
meantime, however, the companies had 
requested reductions in wages, and the 
Board by an order effective from July 
1, 1921, prescribed decreases of from 5 
to 1714 per cent. The organizations 
of employees opposed the reduction in 
wages and took strike votes. Mean- 
while a proposal was made by the rail- 
Ways companies for another 10 per cent | 
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‘decrease. <A strike was averted, how- 
ever, on the understanding that freight 
rates would be reduced and that fur- 
ther reductions in wages would be 
withdrawn from consideration for the 
time being. 


Between August, 1921, and March, 
1922, various decisions. of the Board 
were rendered making changes in the 
rules and working conditions to be 
effective on railways which had not 
reached agreements with their em- 
ployees. The principal changes were 
the removal of punitive overtime rates 
after eight hours per day and on Sun- 
days and holidays for some classes, and 
the restoration of piece work in some 
cases. Some of the conditions affected 
by these decisions were greatly prized 
by the employees and had been in 
vogue on some railways for upwards 
of forty years. 


In the meantime some of the railways 
had adopted the policy of sending 
rolling stock to outside shops for re- 
pairs, or of leasing their repair shops 
to other companies by whom repairs 
were made, and of letting contracts for 
the maintenance of tracks, etc., instead 
of employing their own men and equip- 
ment on such work. As wages lower 
than these approved by the Board were 
said to be paid in such outside shops 
and by such contractors, it was alleged 
that the companies did this in order to 
lay off their own employees and_ so 
avoid paying the higher wage rates ap- 
proved by the Board. The Board or- 
dered the companies to cease this prac- 
tice, but the employees’ organizations 
then protested that the companies were 
ignoring the order. When the reduc- 
tions on wages to be effective from July 
1, were announced, three separate 
issues were submitted by certain unions 
to their members in the form of strike 
votes, namely: 1. Changes in working 
conditions; 2. The contracting out of 
work; 3. Wage reduction. In the mean- 
time the officers of various employees’ 
organizations discussed with the offi- 
cers of the coal miners’ organization 
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(on strike) methods* of co-operation 
and mutual aid. 


At the end of June when the strike 
votes had been taken, the Railroad 
Labour Board summoned the heads of 
the unions concerned to appear before 
it. The president of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the American 
Federation of Labour (Federated 
Shop Crafts) and the heads of the 
six unions in this federation failed 
to appear, but wrote to the Board 
that as the railway companies had’ 
not obeyed the orders of the Board 
in certain respects, their organ- 
izations also would disregard such 
orders, and that they had already 
issued an order calling their members 
out on strikeviat, 10) a.m. July, J The 
officers also stated that so dissatisfied 
were the men that many had left work 
before the hour of the strike and that 
if the strike order were withdrawn or 
postponed, large numbers would break 


away from control of their officers and 


go on ‘‘outlaw strike’’ such as_ had 
occurred at times since 1918. The 
heads of the maintenance of way em- 
ployees’ organization, however, who 
had not yet issued a strike order as the 
vote had not been finally counted, 
appeared before the Board. Some rail- 
way companies against whom com- 
plaints had been made agreed to cease 
contracting out maintenance of way 
work. The Board stated that as the 
cost of living statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics in- 
dicated that increases. in prices had 
occurred since the decisions on wage 
reductions had been given, further 
hearings in regard to the reductions 
in wages would be held. The head of 
the maintenance of way employees’ 
organization then agreed to postpone 
the issue of the strike order until fur- 
ther discussion with the Board. 


-The Railroad Labour Board decided 
that as the shop crafts had gone on 
strike these unions had forfeited all 
standing before the Board, and accord- 
ingly, adopted a resolution instructing 
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the railways to arrange for the organ- 


ization of those employees engaged to 


replace the strikers, so that sueh em- 
ployees might be represented before the 
Board. 


The resolution of the Board was as 
follows: 


Whereas the six organizations composing the 
Federated Shop Crafts have notified the Rail- 
road Labour Board that a very large majority 
of the employees which they represent have 
left the service of the carriers, and that the 
members of said organizations are no longer 
employees of the railways, under the juris- 
diction of the Railroad Labour Board or sub- 
ject to the application of the Transportation 
act; and 


Whereas the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers, International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signal Men of America have also made 
known to the board that they have put out 
strike ballots on all or a part of the carriers, 
which may result in the classes of employees 
which they respectively represent, leaving the 
employ of the carriers; and 


Whereas, in the future submission of dis- 
putes, involving rules, wages and grievances 
of said classes of employees of the carriers, 
it will be desirable, if not a practical necessity, 
for the employees of e>ch class on each carrier 
to form some sort of association or organiza- 
tion to function in the representation of said 
employees before the Railroad Labor Board in 
order that the effectiveness of the Transporta- 
tion act may be maintained; now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved that it be communicated to the 
carriers and employees remaining and the new 
employees succeeding these who have left the 
service to take steps as soon as practicable to 
perfect on each carrier such organizations as 
may be deemed necessary for the purpose above 
mentioned; and 


Be it further resolved, that, on any carrier 
where either of the above-named organizations, 
by reason of its membership severing their 
connection with the carriers, ceases to represent 
its class of employees, procedure similar to 
that above suggested in the case of the shop 
crafts is recommended; and 


Be it further resolved that the employees 
remaining in the service and the new ones 
entering same be accorded the application and 
benefit of the outstanding wage and rule deci- 
sions of the Railroad Labor Board until they 
are amended or modified by agreement with 
said employees, arrived at in conformity with 
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the Transportation act or by decision of this 
board; and 


Be it further resolved, that, if it be assumed 
that the employees who leave the service of 
the carrier because of their dissatisfaction with 
any decision of the Labor Board are within 
their rights in so doing, it must likewise be 
conceded that the men who remain in the ser- 
vice and those who enter it anew are within 
their rights in accepting such employment; 
that they are not strikebreakers seeking to im- 
pose the arbitrary will of an employer on em- 
ployees; that they have the moral as well as 
the legal right to engage in such service of 
the American public to avoid interruption of 
indispensable railway transportation, and that 
they are entitled to the protection of every 
depsrtment and branch of the Government, 
State and’ national. 


It is suggested that carriers bulletin this 
resolution. ; 
By order of the 
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A cause of much difficulty was a dis- 
pute with the Pennsylvania Railway 
as to the recognition of the shop crafts 
unions and as to the jurisdiction of 
the Board in ordering a vote of the 
shop employees of the railway to deter- 
mine their representation. The ques- 
tion was carried to the courts and at 
the end of June was before the Federal 
Court of Appeals at Chicago with the 
probability of being earried to the 
United States Supreme Court. Among 
other points the question was raised as 
to whether the decisions of the Board 
were more than recommendations 
which either party might refuse to 
accept and as to the lack of provision 
for any penalty for such refusal to be 
enforced by the courts. 7 


Canadian Railway Employees 


The shop employees on those sections 
of United States railways operated in 
Canada, such as the New York Central, 
the Michigan Central and the Pére 
Marquette, were involved in the 
strike of the shop erafts. As the 
question of their going on strike on 
July 1 was raised the Minister of 


_ Labour brought the attention of the 


officers of their organization and also 
to that of the officials of the roads the 
provisions of the Industrial: Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, which provide 
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that on public utilities such as railways 
there shall be no strikes nor changes 
in wages without 30 days notice and 
if a Board of Conciliation is requested 
by either party under the Act, there 
shall be no changes in wages, working 
conditions and no strikes pending the 
presentation of the report of the 
Board. The shop employees concerned, 
therefore, under the Act asked the 
Minister to appoint a Board. 

When the wage decisions of the 
United States Railroad Board were 
issued the principal Canadian railway 
companies in accordance with agree- 
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ments in force gave thirty days notice 
to their employees of similar changes 
in wages to take effect about the 
middle of July. Conferences were en- 
tered into in.regard to such changes. 
The changes in working conditions for 
the shop crafts had already been made 
by the agreement summarized else- 
where in this issue. Early in July the 
shop crafts and the maintenance of way 


employees’ organizations applied to the 


Minister of Labour for Boards of Con- 
ciliation, naming in each case the Rail- 
way Association of Canada as the em- 
ployer. | 


DISPUTES IN THE BRITISH ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


Unions accept conditions, offered by Employers 


ARTICULARS of the lockout in the 

engineering industry and of the 
strike in the shipbuilding industry of 
the United Kingdom, both of which 
began in March, were given in the last 
two issues of the Lasour Gazette. In 
the June issue it was noted that work 
was resumed on May 8 in the ship- 
building trades, the vote of the men on 
the proposed terms of settlement not 
representing the two-third majority 
which was necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the stoppage of work. In 
the engineering trades, as previously 
noted, negotiations were resumed about 
the middle of May between the En- 
gineering and National Employers’ Fe- 
deration and all the trade unions con- 
cerned, following the issuance of the 
report of the Court of Inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act, the text of 
which was reproduced in part in the 
last issue. The employers shortly af- 
terwards submitted new terms, which 
with one variation followed the lines 
suggested by the Court. Instead of ac- 
cepting the Court’s suggestion that the 
unions should be consulted beforehand 
when any workshop changes were in 
contemplation, the employers now pro- 
posed to consult the unions only in 
cases where the proposed change would 
involve a serious displacement of one 
class of workers in an establishment by 
another. More fully, their proposal was 


that the management should, ‘‘unless 
the circumstances arising are beyond 
their control, give. . . not less than 10 
days intimation of their intention, and 
afford an opportunity for discussion. . . 
with a deputation of the workpeople 
concerned, or their representatives in 
the shop; should discussion not be 
desired, the instructions of the manage- 
ment were to be observed;’’ and in the 
event that no settlement followed dis- 
cussion, the proposal was that ‘‘the 
management should give a decision 
upon which work shall proceed pend- 
ing the recognized procedure being car- 
ried through.’’ The employers further 
undertook to take care as far as pos- 
sible of the workers displaced. On the 
subject of overtime pay the employers 
revived a proposal put forward in No- 
vember, 1921, which had already been 
rejected by a ballot vote of the men, to 
the effect that ‘‘the employers have the 
right to decide when overtime is neces- 
sary, the workpeople or their represent- 
atives being entitled to. bring for- 
ward. . any cases of overtime they 


desire discussed. Meantime the over- 


time required shall be proceeded with.’’ 
The executive of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union recommended the re- 
jection of these proposals, and their 
decision was supported by a conference 
of the Union district organizers on 
May 19. However, a_ provisional 
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agreement with the employers on the 
basis of the employers’ proposals, was 
reached the next day by the Negotia- 
ting Committee of the other unions, 
and the executive council of the unions 
decided on May 23 to submit this pro- 
visional agreement to a ballot vote. The 
result was a vote of 99,313 for, and 
40,881 against, acceptance. 


In the meantime negotiations were 
resumed between the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union and the Employers’ 
Federation, the union making an un- 
suecessful effort to secure more ad- 
vantageous conditions. Finally a na- 
tional conference of delegates of the 
Amalgamated Union decided on June 
2 by 204 to 47 votes to submit the em- 
ployers’ new proposals to a ballot vote 
to be held a week later, the President 
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advising the members to vote for ac- 
ceptance on the ground that an import- 
ant concession was embodied in the 
employers’ proposals, under which ten. 
days’ notice and an opportunity for 
discussion must be given by the man- 
agement when a workshop change is 
contemplated which will result in one 
class of workpeople being replaced by 
another in the establishment. The vote 
resulted in the acceptance of the em- 
ployers’ terms by 75,478 votes to 39,423. 


A second ballot taken by the National 
Union of Foundry workers was stated 
to have shown a similar result, though 
the actual figures were not announced. 
The only union which, at the close of 
the month had not accepted the settle- 
ment, was the Boilermakers’ Society. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of Proceedings of Forty-Second Convention, at Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE 42nd annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labour was 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, from June 12 
to 24. Just previous to the formal open- 
ing of the convention the delegates 
marched in procession from the head- 
quarters hotel to the Freeman Avenue 
Armoury, where the sessions were held 
daily. The opening prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Peter E. Dietz, the director 
of the American Academy of Christian 
Democracy. Mr. Adolph Kummer, 
president of the Cincinnati Central 
Labour Council, weleomed the delegates 
on behalf of organized labour of the 
city, and Mr. Thos. J. Donnelly, sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labour, greeted the delegates on behalf 
_ of the State. Mayor Geo. P. Carrel and 
County Commissioner Charles Harding 
also contributed to the opening proceed-’ 
ings, the several addresses being replied 
to by Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the Federation. The report of the cre- 
dential committee, as finally adopted, 
showed 470 accredited delegates, 287 of 
whom represented 95 central national 


and international organizations; the five 
federation departments, 30 state fed- 
ederation and 90 city central bodies were 
represented by one delegate each, and 
39 trade and federal unions. were re- 
presented by 52 delegates. Among the 
six fraternal delegates were one from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, and two from the British 
Trades Unicon Congress. 


A synopsis of the report of the exe- 
cutive council, copies of which had been 
forwarded to all accredited delegates, 
was read by Vice-President James 
Dunean. The report consisted of 150 
pages and dealt with the various mat- 
ters which had engaged the attention 
of the members of the council, and re- 
ferred also to questions of importance 
to the organized labour movement. 


The customary committees were ap- 
pointed, to which were referred the 
various sections of the executive eoun- 
cil’s report, as well as the resolutions 
submitted for consideration. 
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Report of Auditing Committee 


The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, which covered in detail the fed- 
eration’s financial transactions, showed 
general receipts, including the balance 
from last year, of $761,382; expenditure 
amounted to $562,588, leaving a balance 
at the close of the fiseal year of $198,794. 
Of the balance on hand $15,000 is in- 
vested in Canadian Victory bonds. A 
statement showed the contributions to 
(1) the fund for promoting and ad- 
vancing co-operation; (2) the leather 
workers; (8) the American Federation 
of Labour publicity bureau; (4) the 
National Non-partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee, and how the amounts 
were disposed of. The building fund, 
with balance from last year, had receipts 
amounting to $30,859; expenses were 
$24,986, leaving a balance of $5,873. 
Before the report was adopted President 
Gompers referred to the open manner 
in which the financial transactions of 
the Federation were given to the publie, 
and challenged the ‘‘open shoppers,”’ 
the chambers of commerce and other 
beards of trade, and all the other capital- 
istic organizations to make such a clean 
showing as that made by the American 
Federation of Labour. 


The report on membership, which 
was given at 3,195,651, showed a de- 
erease of 710,893. In reference to the 
membership figures, President Gompers 
among other things pointed out that 
national and international organizations 
pay their per capita to the Federation 
on the basis of dues collected by them 
from their membership. ‘‘Those organ- 
izations do not collect dues from men 
and women who are out of work. They 
issue ‘out of work’ stamps, and no ac- 
counting of the number of such stamps 
issued is rendered to the American F'ed- 
eration of Labour, for the reason that 
we do not require a per capita tax on 
such stamps, since they represent no 
revenue.’’ It was further explained 
that this feature makes it impossible to 
know whether the Federation had lost 
anywhere near the number of members 
indicated by the figures presented. 
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Fraternal and other Addresses 


The fraternal delegates included Mr. 
Ernest Robinson from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. HE. 
Li)’ Poulton’ and) Councillor’) Herbert 
Smith frem the British Trades Union 
Congress, Canute A. Vargas from the 
Mexican Federation of Labcur, Miss 
Anna Fitzgerald from the Women’s 
International Union Label League, and 
Miss Mary V. Halas from the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. Hach 
of the delegates conveyed fraternal 
ereetings from their respective organiza- 
tions. The first four-named were sub- 
sequently presented with gold watches 
and chains, suitably engraved, as sou- 
venirs of their visit to the convention. 


Among other visitors who delivered 
addresses were Col. Hanford MacNider, 
commander of the American Legion; 
Mr. Geo. L. Barry, first vice-command- 
er of the American Legion and presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Printing Pressmen; Mr. Thos. J. Duffy, 
chairman of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission; Mrs. Lucy Robins, secretary 
of the Amnesty Committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour; Mr. Jeff 
Davis, president of the Itinerant Work- 
ers’ Union of America; Mr. John Rh. 
Voris, associate general secretary of 
the Near East Relief; Miss Effie Bent- 
ham, representing Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes in England, and Mr. Wood F. 
Axton, an employer, of Louisville, Ky. 
During a lull in the proceedings of the 
fourth day’s session, at the suggestion 
of President Gompers, the following 
delegates spoke briefly on topics of 
their own selection ; Mr. Thos. F. Fla- 
herty, president National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; Mr. B. M. Jewell, 
president, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment; Mr. James O’Connell, president, 
Metal Trades Department; Mr. Wm. 
Green, secretary-treasurer, United Mine 
Workers and Mr. Frank Morrison, se- 
cretary of the American Federation of 
Labour, the discussion being closed by 
remarks from President Gompers. 
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Consideration of Child Labour Law Decision 


President Gompers at the close of the 
first session informed the convention 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had declared the federal child 
labour law to be unconstitutional. With 
the permission of the delegates, the 
third day of the convention was _ set 
aside as a day to be specially devoted to 
the consideration of the question of 
how child labour ean be abolished and 
the best method to accomplish that pur- 
pose. The day chosen for the consider- 
ation of the child labour problem being 
June 14, national flag day in the United 
States, the proceedings were interrupt- 
ed for a brief period during which a 
suk United States flag was presented 
to President Gompers by the local ar- 
rangements committee, an ode to the 
flag was recited by Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
treasurer of the Federation, and Presi- 
dent Gompers made appropriate refer- 
ence to the day and the significance of 
the flag. The first speaker was Dr. Al- 
bert Freiberg, who was followed by Mr. 
Max Pine of the United Hebrew Trades 
of New York. The main address was by 
Hon. R. M. Lafollette, United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, who dealt at 
length with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which had 
just recently declared unconstitutional 
the revenue tax provision on the pro- 
ducts of child labour and stated that 
the decision ‘‘is merely one of the latest 
manifestations of the usurpation of 
power by that court.’’ Senator LaFol- 
lette suggested that to overcome the 
powers of the courts the constitution 
of the United States be amended to pro- 
vide (1) that no Federal judge shall set 
aside a law of Congress on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional; (2) that if 
the Supreme Court assumes to decide 
any law of Congress unconstitutional, 
or by interpretation undertakes to as- 
sert a public policy at variance with the 
statutory declaration of Congress, 
which alone under our system is au- 
thorized to determine the public poli- 
cies of Government, the Congress may 
by repassing the law nullify the action 
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of the court. On motion it was decided 
that the address of Senator LaFollette 
be printed in pamphlet form to be dis- 
tributed among the people of the nation. 
It was further decided that a special 
committee be appointed to consider the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
child labour law as well as other de- 
cisions affecting the activities of organ- 
ized labour. At the afternoon session of 
June 14 the question of child labour 
was further discussed, the speakers 
being Miss Florence Kelly, of the Con- 
sumers’ League; Del. T. W. McCul- 
lough and Del. Wm. Green. 


Report of Special Committee on Judicial 
Decisions Affecting Labour 


The special committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider the several pro- 
posals relating to recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court af- 
fecting labour and the rights of labour, 
as well as child labour, had referred to 
it the sections of the report of the exe- 
cutive council under the following ecap- 
tions: ‘‘Shall Courts Protect Labour in 
Preference to Property ?’’ ‘‘Class-biased 
Decisions of Our Courts’’, embracing 
Judge Anderson’s injunction against 
the United Mine Workers, Judge Mc- 
Clintick’s injunction against the 
miners; ‘‘The Tri-City Case’’, ‘‘Traux 
vs Corrigan’’, the ‘‘Coronado Case’’, 
““Use of Injunction by Labour a Snare 
and Delusion’’, ‘‘National Child Labour 
Law Held Unconstitutional’’, ‘‘Consti- 
tutional Rights and Liberties must be 
safeguarded at all Hazards’’, ‘‘Su- 
preme Court Decisions.’’ 


The report of the committee expressed 
appreciation of the valuable services 
contributed by a number of attorneys 
from various parts of the country. The 
committee reviewed the several court 
decisions and stated that ‘‘within re- 
cent years the Supreme Court had un- 
dertaken to deprive American labour 
of fundamental rights and_ liberties 
which heretofore have been accepted as 
deeply and organically ingrained in our 
system of jurisprudence’’. The commit- 
tee further stated that: 


We are determined to preserve our rights 
as workers, citizens and freemen, and we call 
upon all fair-minded and_liberty-loving 
citizens to unite with us in a determined ef- 
fort to deprive the courts of the despotic 
powers which they have assumed, and to make 
our Government in full measure a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the 
people. To this end your committee recom- 
mends that the convention record itself in 
favour of, and promote the adoption of 
amendments to the constitution of the United 
States for the following purposes:— 


1. An amendment prohibiting the labour of 
children under the age of 16 years in any 
mine, mill, factory, workshop or other indus- 
trial or mercantile establishment, and con- 
ferring upon Congress the power to raise 
the minimum age below which children shall 
not be permitted to work, and to enforce the 
provisions of the proposed amendment by ap- 
propriate legislation. 


2. An amendment prohibiting the enact- 
ment of any law or the making of any judicial 
determination which would deny the rights of 
the workers of the United States and its ter- 
ritories and dependencies to organize for the 
betterment of their conditions; to deal col- 
lectively with employers; to collectively with- 
hold their labour and patronage and induce 
others to do so. 


3. An amendment providing that if the 
United States Sunreme Court decides that an 
act of Congres is unconstitutional, or by in- 
terpretation asserts a public policy at var- 
iance with the statutory declaration of Con- 
gress, then if Congress by a two-third major- 
ity re-passes the law, it shall become the law 
of the land. 


Your committee further recommends: 


4. In order to make the Constitution of the 
United States more flexible to meet the needs 
of the people, an amendment providing for 
easier amendments of the same. 


Your committee further recommends that 
in conjunction with the campaign for the 
adoption of the suggestce constitutional 
amendments, Congress be urged to enact: 


a. A child labour law which will overcome 
the object'ons raised by the United States 
Supreme Court to the laws heretofore passed 
by Congress and nullified by the Court; 


b. A law which will make more definite and 
effective the intention of Congress in enact- 
ing Sections 6, 19 and 20 of the Clayton Act, 
which was manifestly ignored or overridden 
by the Court; 


ce. An act repealing the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, which was intended by Congress 
to prevent illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade, commonly known as ‘‘Trusts,’’ but 
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through judicial misinterpretation and per- 
version has been repeatedly and mainly in- 
voked to deprive the toiling masses of their 
natural and normal rights. 


The committee recommended that the 
executive council be authorized and di- 
rected to call conferences of persons 

nd associations interested in any or 
all of the above specified recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of obtaining ad- 
vice, assistance and co-operation in the 
proposed laws and constitutional amenc- 
ments, and in the education of public 
opinion for their support and adoption, 
and that the executive council be auth- 
orized to approve, in behalf of the 
American Federation of Labour, the 
laws and constitutional amendments so 
prepared, and to take such other action 
as may be deemed advisable. It was 
also recommended that in the meantime, 
in order to meet the onslaughts on or- 
ganized labour, the council be authorized 
to establish a legal defence bureau for 
the purpose among other things of en- 
listing the voluntary assistance of law- 
yers friendly to the cause of labour and 
experienced in industrial litigation. 


This portion of the report of the 
special committee was discussed at 
length, after which it was adopted. 


The special committee also reported 
on the matters contained in the report 
of the executive council under the 
caption ‘‘Legislative Attacks on Trade 
Unions,’’ and stated that ‘‘ Interwoven 
throughout all of these legislative en- 
actments and legislative proposals is the 
insidious attempt to extend the doctrine 
of conspiracy to the whole trade union 
movement, and thus to prevent the con- 
structive, effective and efficient applica- 
tion of the principles of organization 
and co-operation by the wage-earners.’’ 


The committee approved of the de- 
claration of the executive council against 
compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions, and of a resolution in favour of 
the recall of judges and endorsed a re- 
quest that the executive council render 
all possible assistance to the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
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Tin’ Workers in the fight against in- 
junctions in labour disputes. 


Report on International Labour Relations 


To the Committee on International 
Labour Relations were referred two re- 
solutions favouring the recognition by 
the United States Government of the 
present Government of Russia, and the 
negotiation of a trade agreement with 
that country. The majority of the com- 
mittee reported adversely on both reso- 
lutions and recommended for adoption 
a resolution in which the present rule 
in Russia was referred to as a ‘‘most 
rigorous, brutal, tyrannical autocracy in 
the absolute control of communists.’’ 
The resolution which the majority of 
the committee favoured further set forth 
that a propaganda of deception under 
the direction of the Soviet authorities 
has been conducted, one cf the aims of 
which is to undermine and destroy the 
American Federation of Labour. Two 
of the 22 members of the committee 
presented as a minority report a sub- 
stitute resolution in lieu of all resolu- 
tions on the subject of relations with 
Russia. After a debate the majority 
report of the committee refusing recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government was 
adopted. 


In reference to the affiliation of the 
American Federation of Labour with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions it was decided that the exe- 
cutive council continue its efforts to 
bring about affiliation in accordance 
with the instructions of the Montreal 
and Denver conventions. (The decisions 
of these conventions were that there 
should be a reduction in the per capita 
tax. and that there should be national 
autonomy for each affiliated trade 
union centre.) 


The convention approved of the acti- 
vities of the executive council in respect 
to the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, and expressed satisfaction 
with the splendid showing made in 
Pan-American relations. 
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Approval was given to a resolution 
seeking immediate recognition by the 
United States of the Government of 
Mexico, and offering opposition to 
bankers demanding unreasonable terms 
for loans to Latin American republics. 


Support for the Mexicans in their 
task of organizing and bettering the 
conditions of employment was approv- 
ed and the executive council was re- 
quested to send a fraternal delegate to 
the fourth annual convention of the 
Federation of Mexico. 


A resolution was approved expres- 
sing sympathy for the just struggles 
and aspirations of the people of India. 


Approve of Affiliation in the Clothing Trades 


The Committee on Report of the 
Kxecutive Council recommended, and 


' the convention approved, of a resolu- 


tion instructing the executive council 
to use their good offices to bring about 
an affiliation of the United Garment 
Workers with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers with a view of restoring 
harmony in the clothing industry and 
clearing the way for an amalgamation 
of all the unions in the said trade. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


A number of jurisdictional contro- 
versies were before the convention, 
some of which were reported upon by 
the executive council, and others intro- 
duced by resolutions. It was reported 
to the convention that the dispute be- 
tween the jewellery workers and metal 
polishers had been amicably adjusted, 
as had also those between certain of 
the building trades and theatrical stage 
employees and steam engineers and 
brickmakers. In reference to the dis- 
pute over jurisdiction between the 
teamsters and bridge and structural 
iron workers, it was decided that a eon- 
ference of representatives of the unions 
mvolved be called within sixty days. 
In the event of failure to agree the 
matter to be referred to arbitration. A 
basis of settlement of the dispute be- 
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tween the carpenters and maintenanee- 
_ of-way employees was reported, and it 
was recommended that upon the ratifi- 
eation of the terms by the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenanece-of-Way Em- 
_ployees and Railway Shop Labourers 
the suspension of the organization from 
affiliation should be lifted. The dispute 
between the steam engineers and the 
electrical workers was also up for dis- 
- eussion, the convention approving of a 
_ division of work as offered by a_ re- 
_ presentative of the International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers. The 
_ long-standing dispute between the ma- 
chinists and flint glass workers was 
_ again before the convention, and it was 
decided to reaffirm the former decision 
on the subject, which conceded to the 
flint glass workers the making of molds 
for molding glassware. It was also re- 
ported that the controversy between 
the carpenters and longshoremen had 
been settled on a basis mutually agree- 
able to both organizations. In regard to 
the dispute between the plumbers and 
machinists, the executive council was 
instructed to continue its efforts to 
bring about an understanding. The con- 
troversy between the longshoremen 
and railway clerks was referred to the 
executive council to call a conference 
for August 1 of representatives of the 
organizations concerneu. The dispute 
between the railway carmen and the 
_ painters was reported as having been 
adjusted, and the jurisdictional contro- 
versy between the tunnel and subway 
constructors and blacksmiths was re- 
ferred for further conference, as was 
also the dispute between the fire fight- 
ers and steam and operating engineers. 


Other Reports presented 


The following is a synopsis of the re- 
ports of the regular committees, the 
more important features of which only 
are noted. 


Reeort oF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION.—The first resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the convention was reported 
upon by the Committee on Legislation. 
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The resolution was in opposition to a 
bill now pending in the United States 
Congress which is designed to equalize 
the cost of operation between foreign 
and American vessels. The resolution 
condemned the proposed Ship Subsidy 
Bill ‘‘as inimical to the public interest. 
and particularly destructive to the na- 
tion’s hopes and aspirations for sea 
power.’’ After Delegate Andrew Furu- 
seth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union, gave an explanation 
of what the proposal meant, the resolu- 
tion was’ adopted unanimously. The 
action ef the convention was at once 
transmitted to the proper authorities at 
Washington and the executive council 
was instructed to use their efforts to. 
defeat the proposed legislation. 


The Committee on Legislation ex- 
pressed approval of the efforts of the 
executive council in combatting an in- 
flux of Chinese coolie labour into 
Hawaii and endorsed a resolution on 
the same subject. 


The committee approved of an in- 
erease in the scale of compensation paid 
to Government employees under the 
Federal Compensation for Injury Act, 
and also endorsed requested, amend- 
ments to the law under which Gov- 
ernment employees are retired from the 
service. 


Endorsement was given to the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law and _ or- 
ganized labour in other states was 
urged to work for the adoption of the 
provisions of the Ohio law. 


Approval was given to a proposal 
that the rate of interest paid on de- 
posits under the postal savings system 
be increased to at least three per cent, / 
and that the law be modified in other 
respects. 


The executive council was commend- 
ed for the efforts put forth to secure 
sufficient funds for the United States 
employment service, and for the oppo- 
sition to a sales tax being adopted by 
Congress. 
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Concerning the reported: attempts to 
hinder the functioning of the United 
States Department of Labour, the com- 
mittee was opposed to its activities be- 
ing interfered with, and recommended 
that the officers utilize their power to 
prevent the demolition of this govern- 
ment department. 


Approval was expressed of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the federation officers 
to strengthen through Senate amend- 
ments the so-called three per cent immi- 
eration law, and they were instructed 
to watch closely all immigration develop- 
ments, and also to aid organized farmers 
in securing the enactment of remedial 
legislation. 


The committee also reported on 
various other items of legislation re- 
ferred to in the report of the executive 
council and commended the officers for 
their vigilance on behalf of the workers. 


Report of CoMMITTEE ON ORGANIZA- 
TION.—To this committee were referred 
a number of passages in the report of 
the executive council, together with sev- 
eral resolutions. The committee recom- 
mend in regard to unemployment that 
the Federation continue its efforts to 
bring about a remedy for unemploy- 
ment conditions and relief for those 
out of work. The work of the organizers 
was commended. 


Regarding the observance of contract 
and the cessation of work referred to 
by the executive council, the committee 
expressed the opinion that when agree- 
ments are entered into they should be 
honestly observed and faithfully adhered 
to by all parties thereto. The com- 
mittee endorsed the sentiments of the 
executive council on the ‘‘open shop’’ 
campaign, and urged the organized 
workers. to strenuously resist all efforts 
to foree ‘‘open shop’’ conditions by in- 
tensive organizing. 


A resolution proposed that all affi- 
liated national and international organ- 
izations be recommended to effect such 
changes in their constitution as may be 
required to permit the acceptance of 
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transfer, travelling or clearance cards 
from any other affiliated organization 
in lieu of an initiation fee as is now 
required, such acceptance to be con- 
tingent on the applicants’ ability to per- 
from the work covered by the organiza- 
tion in a manner to command the mini- 
mum wage provided for that class of 
work. The committee reported unfav- 
ourably on the ground that each organ- 
ization has complete autonomy over its 
own members. A number of delegates 
spoke in opposition to the report of 
the committee and in favour of the 
resolution. On a vote the report of 
the committee was defeated and the 
resolution adopted. 


Two resolutions were introduced ask- 
ing that the federation take the neces- 
sary steps looking to the amalgamation 
of the various trades unions in order to 
bring about one union for each indus- 
try, the first step to be the calling of 
a conference of the unions in the res- 
pective industries. The committee re- 
porting on these resolutions stated that 
the subject matter is already in effect 
through the various departments of the 
American Federation of Labour, and 
therefore recommended non-coneurrence, 
the report of the committee being adopt- 
ed without any debate. 


Complaint was made in a resclution 
against colored boilermakers’ helpers 
being debarred from doing certain 
classes of work on account of their 
eolor, and a request made that the fed- 
eration make some provision for the 
settlement of colored helpers’ grievances, 
and for their uniform organization. As 
previous conventions had dealt with 
this subject and had decided that if 
national or international unions refused 
to accept to membership colored workers 
the American Federation of Labour 
should organize and charter them direct, 
no further action was taken. 


A request to have an organizer visit 
conventions of international organiza- 
tions with a view of urging them to 
make it compulsory on their local 
branches to affiliate with city, central 
and state bodies was not approved, it 
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being believed that the result sought 
could be as effectively achieved by the 
president of the Federation through 
correspondence. 


With a view of seeking affiliation 
with the federation of bodies now out- 
side the American I'ederation a proposal 
was made that a committee of five be 
appointed to promote greater labour 
unity. The committee opposed the reso- 
lution for the reason that the ends 
sought could be obtained without addi- 
tional expense by a president, who is, 
and has been, in close touch with the 
organizations outside the Federation and 
has at all times used his efforts to have 
them become affiliated. 


A number of resolutions asking for 
assistance in organizing various crafts 
were referred to the executivé council 
to comply so far as the funds of the 
federation will permit. The request for 
a separate organization for newswriters 
was referred to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the organization with 
which they are at present connected. 


The committee recommended in favour 
of a resolution asking that salaried and 
volunteer organizers of the federation 
do their utmost to organize the laundry 
workers. 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON LABELS.— 
The committee on labels reported fav- 
ourably on a resolution urging the con- 
sistent use of union watermarked paper 
by all trade unionists and others. 


A proposal was made that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour should con- 
sider the advisibility of issuing a uni- 
versal label to be used by all crafts. The 
suggestion was not entertained as it 
interfered with the autonomy of affi- 
liated organizations, which includes the 
ownership and control of their respect- 
ive labels, and for other reasons was 
considered impracticable. The commit- 
tee also referred to the benefit which 
would be derived from a more exten- 
sive demand for union-labeled goods 
and urged that preference be given to 
the purchase of commodities bearing 
the union label. 
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REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON LAws.— 
The committee on the laws of the Fe- 
deration reported favourably on the re- 
commendation of the executive council 
as regards representation of local 


. unions in eentral bodies, and also on 


changing the date of the annual con- 
vention to the first Monday in October 
instead of the second Monday in June 
as at present. Both proposals were 
adopted, the latter on a roll eall vote 
of 24,308 to 5,740. 


Eleven resolutions seeking to compel 
local unions to affiliate with central 
bodies in their respective localities were 
reported against by the committee, it 
being believed that the present law re- 
quiring that affiliated international or- 
ganizations instruct their resective local 
branches to affiliate with such bodies 
is sufficient. 


In regard to a resolution calling at- 
tention to the non-admittance of wo- 
men into certain international organ- 
izations, the committee reiterated the 
decision of the 1921 convention on this 
subject and recommended that where 
women are refused admission to inter- 
national unions having jurisdiction 
over the particular craft concerned, the 
executive council endeavour to reach 
an understanding with the organ- 
izations Involved in order to permit of 
such workers being organized under 
federal charters issued by the feder- 
ation. The report of the committee as a 
whole was adopted. 


REPORT OF SHORTER WoRKDAY CoM- 
MITTEE.—To the Shorter Workday Com- 
mittee only two resolutions were refer- 
red. These, with minor amendments, 
were adopted. The first requested full 
moral and financial support to the 
United Textile Workers m their efforts 
to maintain the eight-hour day in the 
textile industry of New England. The 
remaining resolution pledged support 
to the international printing trades 
unions in their fight for the 44-hour 
working week. 


A resolution was also presented 
pledging endorsement and financial as- 
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sistance to the United Mine Workers i in 
the present struggle. 


The Shorter Workday Committee 
also pointed out the benefits to be deriv- 
ed from the lessening of the hours of 
labour and commended the organiz- 
ations which are at present waging 
fights for the shorter workday. 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON ReESOLU- 
TIONS.—Several sections of the report 
of the executive council and one resolu- 
tion, which were originally referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions, were sub- 
sequently referred to the special com- 
mittee appointed to report on judicial 
decisions affecting labour. 


A resolution was presented congra- 
tulating Alex. Howat and August 
Dorchy for their opposition to the Kan- 
sas industrial courts law. These men 
when they were indicted were members 
of the United Mine Workers, to which 
organization the committee recommend- 
ed the resolution should be referred. 
Some objection was raised to this pro- 
posal, which was, however, adopted. 


In reference to the agitation that cer- 
tain persons have carried on seeking a 
change in the form of organization of 
the Federation, referred to in the re- 
port of the executive council, the com- 
mittee submitted for reaffirmation the 
decision reached in this matter in 1901 
when the principle of organization on 
trade lines, as far as practicable, was 
enunciated. 


On the question of ‘‘Currency, Cre- 
dits and Banking’’ referred to by the 
executive council, the committee report- 
ed on, a _ resolution authorizing the 
executive council to consider the estab- 
lishment of a central bank at Washing- 
ton with necessary branches for the de- 
posits of the workers. The committee 
recommended its reference to the exe- 
cutive council for study and report, and, 
also, recommended that the executive 
council give its assistance to all measures 
introduced in Congress which will make 
the postal savings bank of greater bene- 
fit to the people. 
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The ccmmitteé reported on various 
other sections of the executive council, 
including a reference to political pris- 
oners, in connection with which two 
resolutions were introduced asking for 
the hberation of political prisoners still 
held. The committee recommended that 
the executive council continue to give 
its efforts to be of practical assistance. 
A new trial was also endorsed for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, two men eonvicted of 
murder, on the ground of mistaken iden- 
tity. 


A resolution which met with approval 
was one requesting that the principle of 
reduction of armaments and of military 
force be applied not only to nations but 
to such forms of military organizations 
as are most frequently used against the 
workers of the United States, namely, 
the State constabulary and the State 
militia. 


Prohibition of private detective agen- 
cies was approved, and on a resolution 
opposing the Ku-Klux Klan the com- 
mittee was of opinion that it is not con- 
ducive to government by law and the 
maintenance of peaceful and safe con- 
ditions. to have members of any organ-~ 
ization parade the streets so disguised 
that their identity cannot be discovered 
when such disguises are adopted for the 
purpose of inspiring the thought or be- 
lef that the diseuised individuals re- 
present an invisible government. 


The committee approved of a proposal 
to make Lincoln’s birthday a legal holi- 
day within the District of Columbia, the 
majority of the States having enacted 
such a law... 


The railroad labour organizations in 
affiliation with the Federation present- 
ed a resolution expressing opposition to 
the Esch-Cummins law, under which the 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
was established, and calling upon Con- 
gress for its repeal. The committee re- 
commended adoption of the proposal. 


Approval was recommended of a re- 
quest for the observance of Saturday 
half holiday in government establish- 
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ments and, also, of a demand for safer 
ears for baggagemen and express mes- 
sengers, as well as a demand for an 
effective civil service system for United 
States Government employees. 


Endorsement was recommended for 
an immediate pardon for Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings, who are now 
serving sentences for ecmplicity in the 
bomb outrage in San Francisco in 1916. 
on the ground that perjured evidence 
was given to secure their conviction. 


The various recommendations of the 
Committee on Resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the convention. 


REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 
Counc ’s Report.—The first resolution 
to be reported upon by the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report was one 
requesting support for a bill now be- 
fore the House 
designed to define the status of the 
members of the Russian railway service 
corps which was organized during the 
late war in order that they may secure 
honourable army discharges. 


On the requests from the United Tex- 
tile Workers and the Quarry Workers’ 
International Unions for the levying of 
a one-cent assessment on the affiliated 
membership of the American IF eder- 
ation as assistance to their respective 
organizations, the Committee on HExe- 
ecutive Council’s report recommended, 
and it was approved, that the execu- 
tive council be instructed to issue a 
general appeal for voluntary contribu- 
tions for the purpose of providing 
funds for the organizations concerned. 
' 

Approval was given to a resolution 
in favour of removal of all discrimin- 
ation against women as to property 
rights, ete., and, also, to a proposal that 
union men and women take a more 
active part in the various elections. 


The convention endorsed a proposi- 
tion that the arsenals, etc., which had 
been closed owing to the limitation of 
‘ armaments should be utilized for the 
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manufacture 
plies. 


of governmental  sup- 


Opposition was expressed to a pro- 
posed law in Louisiana having for its 
object the creation of boards of arbitra- 
tion to settle disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. 


The Committee on Executive Coun- 
eil’s report commended the campaign 
earried on by the Non-Partisan Polit- 
ical Campaign Committee of the Feder- 
ation and recommended that it continue 
its work. Commendation was also ex- 
pressed of the action of the executive 
eouncil in holding conferences with re- 
presentatives of the various farmer or- 
ganizations. 


On recommendation of the commit- 
tee the following matters were referred 
to the executive council for consider- 
ation: (1) Enlargment of the platform 
of principles, (2) old age pensions, (3) 
formation of a marine transport de- 
partment, (4) granting of an interna- 
tional charter to office workers, (5) the 
study of the question of workmen’s 
compensation from a national aspect. 


On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Local and Federated Bodies 
there were also referred to the execu- 
tive council five resolutions dealing 
with alleged grievances concerning 
freight handlers. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 
—The Committee on Education recom- 
mended a continuance of the investiga- 
tion of wage theories, and also that the 
convention provide adequate funds for 
the maintenance and development of 
the Information and Publicity Service 
of the American Federation of Labour 
by authorizing the executive council to 
levy an assessment of one-half cent per 
capita when conditions warrant such 
action, and in the meantime through a 
vigorous campaign for voluntary con- 
tributions. 


Authorization was recommended that 
the executive council make such arrange- 
ment as it may find practicable for the 
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publication of a weekly newspaper at 
such time as its success will be reason- 
ably assured. 


In regard to an investigation of text 
books and social studies, which had been 
made under the direction of the per- 
manent committee on education, the 
Committee on Education recommended 
that such use be made of the report as 
will effectively contribute to educational 
progress, 


A pamphlet containing the official 
declaration of the labour movement on 
education was commended as was also 
the co-operation of the Federation with 
other progressive organizations in edu- 
cational and civic matters. 


Recommendation was made, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the exe- 
ecutive council, that the Bureau of Co- 
operative Societies be continued as a 
permanent committee of the Federation. 


In reference to the proposed discon- 
tinuance of the printing of publications 
issued by the various departments of 
the United States Government, which 
would interfere with the usefulness of 
the Department of Labour, by which the 
‘*Monthly Labour Review”’ is issued, the 
executive council was instructed to op- 
pose any such measure. 


Gratification was expressed with the 
enactment of the farmers’ co-operative 
marketing law which permits farmers to 
organize for collective marketing with- 
out making them liable for prosecution 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. 


The committee recommended, in the 
interests of further cementing the 
friendly relationship between the Fe- 
deration and the American Legion, 
that President Gompers be authorized 
to attend the next meeting of the legion 
to be held in New Orleans in October, 
L922, 


Revival of the old age pension sys- 
tem advocated by the Toronto conven- 
tion was also approved, as was also the 
observance of the fourth Sunday in 
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May as Labour’s Memorial Day as a 
tribute ‘‘to the memory of those whose 
lives have been given to the struggle 
for progress and freedom.”’ 


The committee approved of a resolu- 
tion seeking legislation reducing the 
night working laws for postal em- 
ployees and recommended that the exe- 
cutive council endeavour to secure a 
congressional investigation of parcel 
post rates for the purpose of determin- 
ing a fair and reasonable rate commen- 
surate with the cost of the service. 


The executive council was instruct- 
ed to investigate a report that the Har- 
vard University authorities contem- 
plate placing a restriction upon admis- 
sion to that university based on reli- 
gious and racial lines; and endorse- 
ment was extended to the workers’ 
educational campaign now earried on 
by a number of labour bodies. 


The committee recommended that the 
executive council be authorized to have 
an investigation made of the reportorial 
and news policy of the Federated 
Press, a labour news agency, which, it 
is alleged, is pursuing a policy of un- 
dermining the trade union movement. 


The committee also reported on a 
number of other matters in regard to 
education, including the organization 
of féachers and vocational rehabilit- 
ation. All of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Education were 
adopted. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers, which took 
place on the eleventh day of the con- 
vention, resulted in the re-election of 
the former office-holders, as follows: 
President, Samuel Gompers; first vice- 
president, James Dunean; second vice- 
president, Joseph F. Valentine; third 
vice-president, Frank Duffy; fourth 
vice-president, Wm. Green; fifth vice- 
president, W. D. Mahon; sixth vice- 
president, T. A. Rickert; seventh vice- 
president, Jacob Fischer; eighth vice- 
president, Matthew Woll; treasurer, 
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David J. Tobin; secretary, Frank Mor- 
rison. 


Owing to the change in the date of 
annual conventions it was necessary to 
elect fraternal delegates for both 1922 
and 1923. As fraternal delegate to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
for 1922 Wm. E. Hulsbeck, of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labour, was 
elected, and for 1923 Walter N. Reddick, 
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president of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, was chosen. As 
fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress for 1922 Benjamin 
Schlesinger and Edward J. McGivern 
were named, and for 1923 Peter Shaugh- 
nessy and Anthony J. Chlopek were 
elected. ; 


Portland, Ore., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1923. 





SPECIAL CONVENTION, DISTRICT 26, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


A special convention of District 26, 
~ United Mine Workers of America, 
was held at Truro, N.S., in June, about 
120 delegates attending, the President, 
Mr. Robert Baxter, being in the chair. 


The report of the policy committee, 
which was adopted in full, contained a 
clause which was quoted in the press as 
follows: ‘‘ That we proclaim openly to 
all the world, that we are out. for the 
complete overthrow of the capitalistic 
system and the capitalistic state, peace- 
ably if we may, forcibly is we must, 
and we call on all workers, soldiers and 
minor law officers of Canada, to join 
us in liberating labour.’’ Another 
clause of the policy report, which the 
president criticized as being an endors- 
ation of the One Big Union principle, 
was to the effect that District 26 should 
hold out its hand to all labour organ- 
izations in Canada for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a common policy for 
their protection and to reach an agree- 
ment for the working out of such a 
policy. A section of the clause read, 
“such agreement to cover joint action, 
such action to be taken to secure for 
the workers a living, and the action to 
be taken with or without the consent of 
the Government.’’ With respect to the 
‘recent award of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed to deal with the wages 
dispute in the District, known as the 
“‘Seott Award’’, the policy committee 
recommended its rejection and added, 


‘‘No eontract shall be signed by the 
officers of this District which does not 
carry with it the wage rates that pre- 
vailed in 1921.’’ 


The convention decided to send a 
delegate to District 18 to take up with 
the miners there the question of send- 
ing a delegate from Canada, the _ the 
Third Internationale at Moscow to ne- 
gotiate on the matter of affiliation with 
that organization. A resolution was 
adopted urging organized labour 
throughout Canada to demand that the 
federal government arrange a loan of 
$15,000,000 to Russia. 


C Resolutions were adopted asking that 
amendments be made to the compensa- 
tion Act to provide for an increase in 
the amount of compensation from 59 
per cent to 75 per cent, and that a 
minimum of $15 per week be allowed, 
as well as $15 per week for each addi- 
tional child under the age of 16 years, 
irrespective of the number ;jto make it 
possible for legal action to be taken by 
heirs of men killed while in the employ 
of corporations; {and to provide com- 
pensation to men who suffer loss of 
time through frost bites while employ- 
ed in mines. |A resolution was adopt- 
ed calling for all mining inspectors to 
be elected by the miners of the district 
and paid by the provincial government. 


[Another resolution was adopted urging 


the federal government to adopt legis- 
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lation for old age pensions and also one 
asking for a sick benefit fund.) The 
eonvention also endorsed a resolution 
from the mechanics’ local at Glare Bay 
demanding recognition of the local by 
the Dominion Coal Company, with the 
check-off, eight-hour day and double 
time for legal holidays. It was also de- 
cided that the district executive should 
endeavour to secure a settlement of a 
claim of two fathers whose sons were 
killed by falling through an unused 
shaft at Sydney Mines. Resolutions re- 
questing a covering for the bankhead 


at No. 16 colliery and a new bankhead 


at No. 4 colliery were adopted, as: was 
also a resolution demanGsng a return 
to the condition which gave to a ma- 
chine runner the care of four rooms. A 
protest was made against the alleged 
employment of small boys as drivers in 
pits in the Phalen seam. The district of- 
ficers were instructed to open negotia- 
tions with the federal government and 
the management of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in an effort to have the 
Jubilee mine supply a large portion of 
the coal required by the government 
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railways.. It was decided to write off 
the loans made to various locals for the 
relief of unemployment, the total of 
which was $36,489. 


* Some changes were made in the con- 
stitution among which was one with 
respect to voting power on the execu- 
tive board. Under this new section the 
president, vice-president and secretarv- 
treasurer will have one vote each while 
the district board members will vote in 
accordance with the number of miners 
they represent, the unit being 500. Can- 
didates for office in future elections 
will be allowed to appoint agents for 
the various polls in accordance with 
the procedure of provincial and federal 
elections. } | 


The entire executive board of the 
District resigned following a vote of 
censure upon certain of the officers for 
the way they had conducted wage nego- 
tiations in February last in connection 
with the ‘‘Montreal Agreement’’. It 
was expected that an election would 
take place shortly after the close of the 
convention. . 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD.. 
 TRAINMEN 


fF lice third triennial convention of the 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was held at Toronto, Ont., from May 9 
to June 7 with the president, Mr. W. G. 
Lee, of Cleveland, Ohio, in the chair. 
Twenty-seven officers and 936 delegates, 
including one from Newfoundland, were 
present at the opening. Among those 
who addressed the convention were the 
Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour of Canada, and a former vice- 
president of the Brotherhood; Mr. Ben 
Hooper, chairman of the United States 
Railroad Labour Board, who explained 
the Railroad Reorganization Act of 
1920; Mr. H. A: Adams, head of the 
safety-first organization of the Union 
Pacific Railroad; and Mr. H. A. Rowe, 
of the National Safety-First Council of 
Chicago. 


‘The membership of the Brotherhood’ 
was reported to be 175,000 as against 
199,998 in 1920, the decline being at- 
tributed to the cancellation of the 
charters of several branches which had 
taken part in the strike of the yardmen 
at Chicago in 1920 which was not official- 
ly ordered by the Brotherhood. Members: 
reported to have held membership con- 
tinuously for twenty-five years num- 
bered 4,124. There were 113 lodges in 
the Dominion of Canada. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. A. E. King, showed that receipts: 
for the triennial period amounted to 
$23,269,365 and disbursements to $15,- 
600,651. The balance on hand was 
$7,940,374. Expenditures included 6,835 
death and disability claims amcunting: 


| 
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to $10,238,845; and $775,000 for the 
erection of an office building at Mount 
Morris, Illinois, in 1921. Total death 
and disability claims paid since the or- 
eanization of the Brotherhood in 1883, 
numbered 40,530, and amounted to $52,- 
908,907. Since August, 1895, a further 
$9,760,000 has been paid out to in- 
capacitated members who had no claim 
under the regular death and disability 
pensions. Because of war service 344 
death claims and 39 disability ‘claims 
were paid which amounted to $558,250 
for United States soldiers and $273,350 
for Canadian soldiers. The sum of 
$246 448,600 represents the amount of 
insurance in force in the United States 
and Canada. The profits of the official 
publication, ‘‘The Railroad Trainman,”’ 
for the past six years amounted to $281,- 
483. Reports of the executive board 
showed that the Brotherhood has $5,153,- 
509 invested in bonds, of which $3,826,- 
411 is invested in the United States and 
$1,327,097 in Canada. 


The convention decided to create a 
fund to take care of tubercular members. 
This fund will be maintained by a 
monthly assessment of 25 cents on mem- 
bers commencing September 1, 1922. 
Members will be entitled to the protec- 
tion of the fund fromm January 1, 1923. 
The president, secretary and treasurer 
will investigate the sanitariums to which 
tubercular members may be sent and 
claims for assistance will be passed on 
by’ the beneficiary board. When a 


$1,000,000 fund has been obtained above - 


the estimated requirements for one year, 
a committee will be appointed to arrange 
for the construction of a sanitarium. It 
is specifically stated that the rights of 
Canadian members are to be fully safe- 
euarded. Whenever they desire to 
build a sanitarium of their own or form- 
ulate some plan to meet the situation 
they will be entitled to a pro rata refund 
of assessments. The convention also de- 
eided to establish a pension fund, plans 
for which will be prepared by a special 
committee and submitted to the various 
lodges for consideration before being 
ratified at the next triennial convention ; 
Meret. Lo:-Blair of Truro,’ NOS" was 
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chosen as Canadian representative on 
the committee. Changes in insurance 
benefits, both for death and. disability, 
were approved, increases being made 
in several classes without an. increase in 
the premium. The convention decided 
that total and permanent disability rates 
will be paid for the loss of one eye by-a 
member of the Brotherhood. 


A plan was adopted providing for 
the creation of a permanent committee, 
the chief function of which will be de- 
voted to hearing and adjusting appeals 
of members from decisions of lodges and 
executive officers.. Among those elected 
to the committee of appeals was Mr. W. 
J. Goodfellow of Hamilton, Ontario. 
The delegates protested against. the 
action of railways in Canada and the 
United States in promoting men during 
the taking ofa strike vote, and it was 
decided that if members of the Brother- 
hocd accept official positions pending 
the taking of a strike ballot their mem- 
bership should be cancelled. President 
Lee was empowered to take the necessary 
steps towards bringing about an amal- 
gamation of the Switchmen’s Union 
with the Brotherhood. A. complaint 
from certain employees against being 
eompelled to ride on the top of freight 
trains was endorsed and the matter or- 
dered to be breught to the attention 


. of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A resolution was adopted protesting 
against the alleged encouragement by 
the governments of Canada and_ the 
United States and by transportation 
companies of immigration from foreign 
countries, particularly the Asiatic 
countries. Another resolution was en- 
dorsed favouring the adoption by the 
Brotherhood of a broader political policy 
and a more active participation in po- 
litical discussion. THe convention also 
by resolution declared itself emphatical- 
ly against any further reductions in 
wages or the elimination of time and 
one-half for overtime. <A protest against 
the action of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey in refusing to comply with 
the decision of the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board, under which it 
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should pay approximately $75,000 
awarded to trainmen by the Board, was 
referred to President Lee with instruc- 
tions to secure payment of the amount. 
Resolutions also were passed dealing 
with the conditions under which train- 
men are compelled to work and it was 
decided to ask the Governments to enact 
legislation to reduce the hazards. Some 
_ of the resolutions presented to the con- 
vention dealt with: The necessity for 
additional safety inspectors to educate 
employees to take proper care of them- 
selves while at work; for increase in the 
number of safety appliance inspectors; 
against riding on heavy grades on the 
Canadian Pacific railway; for co-opera- 
tion in banking and the establishment of 
co-operative banks in all the principal 
railway centres of the United States and 
Canada; for a standard brake staff and 
dog; for the proper checking up of 
subordinate lodge officers; for the re- 
arrangement of seniority regulations; for 
the elimination of the handling cf ex- 
cessive parcel post mail by ‘baggage 

asters; for preference rights of mem- 
nae of the Brotherhood over non- 
members; and against the use of auto 
trucks, especially in California, where 
they are operated without their owners 
having to maintain their right of way, 
and at lower rates of wages than paid 
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on the railroads. Recommendations of 
a committee favouring the appointment 
of two additional vice-presidents was 
approved. The Grand Lodge staff will 
include a president, an assistant presi- 
dent, ten vice-presidents, general secre- 
tary and treasurer, editor and manager, 
board of trustees, executive board and 
board of insurance. 


Mr. W. G. Lee was re-elected president 
of the Brotherhood; Mr. W. N. Doak 
was elected senior vice-president. Mr. 
T. R. Dodge, assistant to the president ; 
Mr. A. E. King, general. secretary- 
treasurer, and Mr. Daniel L. Cease, 
editor and manager, were re-elected by 
acclamation. The Canadian delegates 
named Mr. A. McGovern, of Toronto, 
Ontario, as Canadian vice-president in 
place of the Honourable James Murdock 
who vacated the office on his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Labour in the Can- 
adian Government. Mr. H. Walters, of 
Brockville, was elected to the Executive ; 
Mr. James Conley, of Ottawa, to the 
Board of Trustees, and Mr. J. Bryan, 
of Toronto, to the Insurance Committee. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Bro- 
therhood also held sessions during the 
convention, at which there were present 
750 delegates. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS 


"THE sixteenth biennial convention of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union was held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 1 to 13. There were 
present 233 delegates representing a 
paid up membership of 93,800. The in- 
ternational president, Mr. Benjamin 
Schlesinger was chairman. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Samuel Gompers and 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Included in the larger expenditures of 
the Union during the two year period 
were donations amounting to $75,000 


to other organizations and $26,000 to 
famine sufferers in Russia; $27,000 
by its educational department and $57,- 
000 by its press department. Figures 
for 1922 show that there are 2,800 stu- 
dents attending the educational courses 
in New York city. 


The convention decided to levy a $4 
assessment upon each member of the 
International—$3 to cover a deficit of 
the International office and $1 for or- 
ganization work—the assessment to be 
collected within one year. A proposal 
was made by the Hat and Cap Makers 
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International Union for the revival of 
the Needle Trade Alliance, a federation 
of clothing workers unions which was 
organized in New York at the close of 
1920 but which subsequently broke 
down owing to the fact that the varied 
affiliations of the trade organizations 
concerned in the Alliance made close 
co-operation difficult to continue A 
resolution, however, dealing with the 
organization of a needle trades depart- 
ment in the American Federation of La- 
bour was sympathetically received, but 
as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America is not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, and 
might not come into that needle trades 
department, it was felt that it would 
not be advisable to have such a depart- 
ment. | 


A resolution was adopted calling 
upon the Russian Soviet government 
immediately to restore the freedom of 
the press and of association, to liberate 
all men and women held solely for their 
opinions and for political activities, and 
to grant a fair and open trial for those 
political prisoners now held for trial in 
Moscow. ; 


The convention approved the work 
of the Brookwood Workers’ College 
‘Cas an institution founded with a clear 
aim and purpose to aid the labour 
movement in fitting out men and wo- 
men in leadership’’ and recommending 
it to the executive board for financial 
support. The convention adopted re- 
eommendations: to inerease the budget 
of the educational department from 
$15,000 to $17,500 annually, the in- 
crease to be devoted to the educational 
needs of local unions outside of New 
York city; to increase the educational 
lectures, forums and 
classes and also to increase the social 
and recreational activities; to urge 
upon the American Federation of La- 
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bour at its convention the need for an 
educational campaign among the trade 
unions for labour education and for la- 
bour colleges under trade union aus- 
pices as it was felt that leadership for 
the labour movement must come from 
the ranks of labour. 


Among other resolutions the conven- 
tion approved of a 40-hour week and 
week-work for workers in the ladies’ 
garment industry. 


The executive board in reviewing the 
problems and events of the past year, 
considered the matter of unemployment 
insurance. Government systems are not 
favoured and official action for the re- 
lief of unemployed was declared to be 
‘out of the question at this time’’. It 
would also be impracticable, the report 
stated, to consider any system on the 
basis of joint contributions of employer 
and employed, as this would involve 
joint administration and would be a 
source of constant irritation. ‘‘Provi- 
sion against unemployment must be 
made directly by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. It is 
an important and complicated under- 
taking and may involve a_ radical 
change in the prevailing system of dues. 
payment by the members. In all lkeli- 
hood it would be found most practical. 
to do away with the present system of 
uniform dues, and to substitute for it 
contributions proportionate to the earn- 
ings of the members, something in the 
nature of an income tax, a system which 
the 
members at the first glance, but which 
may prove of inestimable benefit to 
them in the long run’’. 


Mr. Benjamin Schlesinger, Mr. Sal- 
vatore Ninfo and Mr. Abraham Baroff 
were all re-elected as president, vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL RESPECTING DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


N order-in-couneil has been passed 

on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Justice of Canada dealing with 
the questions of legislative competence 
involved in the seven Draft Conventions 
and eight Recommendations of the Third 
International Labour Conference (1921) 
as between the Iederal and Provincial 
authorities in Canada. Under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
other Peace Treaties, it is required that 
each of the member states shall within 
a period of one year at most from the 
closing of the session of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to excep- 
tional circumstances to do so within a 
period of one year then at the earliest 
practicable moment and in any case not 
later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, ‘‘bring the 
Reecmmendations or Draft Conventions 
before the authority or authorities with- 
in whose competence the matter les, fcr 
the enactment of legislation or other 
action.’’ As will be seen from the text 
of the order-in-couneil which is pub- 
lished herewith, most of the proposals 
which emanated from the Third Inter- 
national Labour Conference are regard- 
ed as falling within provincial juris- 
diction. The text of the order-in-couneil, 
together with the authentic text of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions referred to (which text was re- 
produced in the Lasour Gazmrrs, Jan- 
uary, 1922), have been transmitted to 
the respective provincial authorities. 
The proposals which have been found 
to come within Federal eompetence are 
also receiving attention at the hands of 
the proper authorities. 


The following is the text of the order- 
in-couneil of June 27, 1922, in the above 
matter :— 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 24th June, 
1922, from the Minister of Justice, stating that 
he has 
quest of the Department of Labour, the several 


had under consideration, upon the re-- 


draft conventions and recommendations which 
were adopted by the International Labour 
Conference as its third session, Geneva, 25th 
October—19th November, 1921, authentic 
copies of which were lately received by the 
Government from the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations pursuant to the provisions 
of Article 405 of the Labour Part of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the analogous pro- 
vision of the other peace treaties, with relation 
to the question whether the proposals of these 
conventions and recommendations are to be 
regarded as within Dominion or _ provincial 
legislative competence. 


The Minister observes that the treaty engage- 
ment of the Dominion Government in relation 
to these draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions was stated, on the report of the then 
Minister of Justice, in Order in Council of 
the 6th November, 1920 (P. C. 2722), to be 
in the nature of an undertaking on the part 
of the Dominion Government as a member of 
the International Labour Conference, within 
the period of one year at most from the closing 
of the session of the Conference, or if it is im- 
possible owing to exceptional circumstances to 
do so within a period of one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in any ease 
not later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the Conference ‘‘to bring the recommenda- 
tions or draft conventions before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies for the enactment of legislation 
or other action.’’ Hence, the Government’s 
obligation will, in the opinion of the Minister, 
be fully carried out if the different conventions 
and recommendations are brought before the 
competent authority, Dominion | or provincial, 
accordingly as it may appear, having regard 
to the true nature and character of the legis- 
lation required to give effect to the proposals 
of the conventions and recommendations res- 
pectively, that they fall within the legislative 
competence of the one or the other. 


The said draft conventions and recommend- 
ations may be conveniently considered in the 
order in which they appear in the printed text: 


1. Reccmmendaticn concerning the preven- 
tion of unemployment in agriculture. 

This recommendation consists of a general 
proposal that each member of the International 
Labour Organization should consider measures 
for the prevention of or providing against un- 
employment amongst agricultural workers suit- 
able to the economic agricultural conditions 
of its country, and that it should examine par- 
ticularly from this point of view the advisa- 
bility of taking such action as may be necessary 


to give effect to a number of proposals set 
forth in clauses enumerated 1 to 6 in the said 
recommendation. 


The Minister observes preliminarily that it 
would scem practicable to utilize the existing 
Dominion-Provineial employment service, which 
has been co-ordinated on a national basis under 
the provisions of the Employment Offices Co- 
Ordination Act (chap. 21 of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1918, as amended by Chap. 25 of the 
Statutes of 1920) and the regulations made 
thereunder, so far as this service can be organ- 
ized or adapted to the purpose, to promote or 
earry out the general object of this recom- 
mendation. 


Legislation, so far as necessary to give efect 
to the enumerated proposals, would be com- 
petent, in the opinion of the Minister, both to 
the provincial legislatures and the Parliament 
of Canada, under the authority conferred by 
sec. 95 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
in relation to ‘‘agriculture’’, though the legis- 
lation of the provinces would have effect as long 
‘and as far only as it is not repugnant to any 
Dominion Act. Since Confederation, however, 
matters concerning agriculture have been gen- 
erally treated, as between the Dominion and 
the provinces, as being matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the provinces; and 
unemployment amongst agricultural workers 
is essentially a local problem in the provinces. 
The Minister, therefore, considers that the 
enumerated subjects, on the whole, are proper 
subjects for provincial rather than federal 
action, except in the several respects herein- 
after mentioned: 


The Dominion is the proper authority to 
carry out the proposals contained in paragraphs 
1 and 38 of the recommendation, in relation to 
Dominion Lands. 


The provision of transport facilities with a 
view to rendering work of a temporary nature 
in one or more provinces accessible to unem- 
ployed agricultural workers in other provinces, 
in accordance with the proposal contained in 
par. 4, seems to be a matter which possibly 
might be regulated by the Dominion, but never- 
theless is capable of sanction by joint action 
of the provinces. 


In regard to the proposal mentioned in par. 
6 it may be observed that the Province of 
Ontario has already enacted advanced legis- 
lation along the lines desired. (See The Agri- 
cultural Development Finance Act, 1921; The 
Agricultural Development Act, 1921, and The 
Ontario Farm Loans Act, 1921, Chap. 31, 32, 33, 
respectively, of the Statutes of Ontario, 1921.) 


The periodical report called for by Article 
Il of the recommendation should be trans- 
mitted by the Dominion after communication 
with the various provinces in regard to action 
taken upon the proposals which are within 
their competence. 
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The Minister is of the opinion that the 
proposals of— 


2. Recommendation concerning the protec- 
tion, before and after childbirth, of 
women wage-earners in agriculture ; 


3. Recommendation concerning night work 
of women in agriculture ; 


4. Draft convention concerning the age for 
admission of children to employment in 
agriculture ; 


5. Recommendation concerning night work 


of children and young persons in agricul- 
ture, 


so far as legislation is necessary to give effect 
to them, engage the concurrent legislative 
power of Parliament and the legislatures in 
relation to ‘‘agriculture,’’ but that they touch 
subjects of a character proper to ee dealt with 
by the legislatures alone. 


The following recommendations and conven- 
tions may be considered together :— 


6. Recommendation concerning the develop- 
ment of technical agricultural education; 


7. Recommendation concerning living-in con- 
ditions of agricultural workers ; 


8. Draft convention concerning the rights 
of association and combination of agri- 
cultural workers; 


9. Draft convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture ; 


10. Recommendation concerning social in- 


surance in agriculture. 


The proposals of these recommendations and 
draft conventions appear to fall strictly with- 
in the sphere of provincial legislative authority, 
execpt in the several respects mentioned below: 


As to the recommendation referred to in 
par. No. 6: The general subject of education, 
ineluding vocational education for agricultural 
workers, belongs to provincial jurisdiction, and 
this is ‘impliedly recognized by the provisions 
of the Agricultural Instruction Act (chap. 5 
of the Statutes of Canada, 1913) whereby 
provision is made for an annual grant of a 
substantial sum of money for the purpose of 
aiding and advancing the farming industry 
hy instruction in agriculture. The said sum 
is apportioned among the veterinary colleges 
established in the provinces and amongst the 
several provincial governments, upon a defined 
basis. . 


The report required to be made to the In- 
ternational Labour Office, as to the adminis- 
tration of the laws, the moneys expended, and 
the measures taken in order to develop voea- 
tional agricultural education, should be made 
by the Dominion Government after communieca- 
tion with the various provinces for information 
upon these points. 
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As to the recommendation referred to in 
par. No. 7: Parliament alone is competent to 
give effect to the proposals of this recom- 
mendation in regard to the agricultural work- 
ers in the service of the Dominion Government, 
but the provincial legislatures otherwise have 
the power to give effect to these proposals 
generally and comprehensively. 

As to the draft convention referred to in 
par. No. 8: Agricultural workers, so far as 
existing Dominion legislation is concerned, 
would seem to have the same rights of asso- 
ciation and combination as other workers. 
These rights are subject to a limitation or 
restriction only at the point where their exer- 
cise involves a contravention of the provisions 
of the Criminal Code. Probably these rights 
of association and combination do not extend 
to agricultural workers in the service of the 
Crown as represented by the Dominion. 


As to the draft convention referred to in 
par. No. 9: The provinces have no authority 
to extend the provisions of the provincial work- 
men’s compensation laws and regulations to 
agricultural workers in the service of the 
Crown as represented by the Dominion. So 
far as these employees are concerned, they are 
entitled to the benefits provided by chap. 15 
of the Statutes of Canada, 1918, entitled ‘‘An 
Act to provide compensation where employees 
of His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries 
while performing their duties,’’ as amended 
by chap. 14 of the Statutes of Canada, 1919. 


The draft recommendation referred to in 
par. No. 10 has no application to the Dominion, 
as there are no federal imsurance laws for 
the protection of agricultural wage-earners, as 
such, against sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
other similar social risks. 


11. Draft convention concerning the use of 
white lead vi painting. 


The provisions of this convention contem- 
plate the prohibition of the use of white lead 
and sulphate of white lead and all products 
containing these pigments, in the internal 
painting of buildings, subject to certain 
enumerated exceptions and qualifying pro- 
visions which make it apparent that this draft 
convention is directed, on the whole, at the 
regulation rather than the absolute prohibition 
of the use of white lead and sulphate of lead 
and of all products containing these pigments. 
The Minister, consequently, considers that such 
legislation as may be necessary to give effect 
to its proposals is within the competence of 
the provisional legislatures. 


The following draft convention and recom- 
mendation may be considered together :— 


12. Draft convention concerning the applica- 
tion. of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings ; 
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13. Recommendation concerning the applica- 
tion of weekly rest in commercial estab- 
lishments, 


The proposals of this draft convention and 
recommendation contemplate securing to per- 
sons employed in industrial undertakings, as: 
defined, and in commercial establishments, 
publie or private, in every period of seven days, 
a period of rest comprising at least twenty-four 
consecutive hours, to be fixed so as to coincide 
with the days already established by the tra- 
ditions or customs of the country or district. 
There are qualifying provisions. The definition 
of ‘‘industrisl undertaking’’ in the draft con- 
vention is subject to the special national ex- 
ceptions contained in the Washington Conven- 
tion limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week, so far as such exceptions are 
applicable, and, where necessary, the com- 
petent authority may define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and. 
agriculture. 


The competent authority may also authorize 
total or partial exceptions (including suspen- 
sions or diminutions) from the provision for 
the weekly rest period. 


So far as Canada is concerned, the draft 
convention and recommendation look to securing 
the twenty-four hour rest period on the Lord’s 
Day, which is customarily, and by law required 
to be, observed throughout the Dominion as a 
day of rest, and, therefore, they involve legis- 
lation relating to criminal law, which is a sub- 
ject within the exclusive legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada. The Lord’s Day 
Aet (Rh. S. C. chap. 153) contains the existing 
legislation on this subject. 


The proposals of the draft convention fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, 
and the draft convention concerning the com- 
pulsory medical examination of children and 
young persons employed at sea, involve legis- 
lation which is competent to the Parliament of 
Canada alone, under the head of ‘‘navigation 
and shipping,’’ ss. 10, see. 91 of the British 
North America Act, 1867. 


The-report which is required by Article 405 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the analogous 
provision of the other Peace Treaties, to be 
transmitted by each member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations of the action 
taken to give effect to each recommendation 
and draft convention, should be transmitted 
by the Dominion after communication with the 
various provinees for information as to the le- 
gislation or other action taken towards making 
effective the provisions of the draft conven- 
tions and recommendations which are within . 
the provincial rather than the federal domain 
of government. 
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The Minister, therefore, recommends that 
a copy hereof, together with authenticated 
copies of the draft conventions and recom- 
mendations, be transmitted to the different 
Lieutenant-Governors for the consideration of 
their respective Governments, with a view to 
such legislative or other action in line with 
the proposals of such of the draft conventions 
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and recommendations as are within the pro- 
vineial sphere, as each Government may be 
advised to take. 


The Committee concur i» the forevoing and 
submit the same for Your Excellency’s ap- 
proval. 

RopoLPpHE BoupR’ Av, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


ACTION OF THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE OF GENOA ON LABOUR 
MATTERS 


HE international conference which 
held its sittings at Genoa during the 
months of April and May for the pur- 
pose of considering questions bearing on 
the economic reconstruction of Europe 


gave consideration also to various 
labour problems. A number of docu- 
ments from trade unions and _ co- 


operative organizations were submitted 
to the conference through the Interna- 
tional Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, which was represented by a 
delegation specially appointed for the 
purpose at the Twelfth Session of the 
Governing Body. These documents in- 
eluded: (1) A manifesto of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; 
(2) A resolution of the International 
Co-operative Alliance passed at the 
Milan Congress on April 9, and trans- 
mitted to the Directcr of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office; (8) A resolution 
of the International Federation of Co- 
operative Societies (Christian organiza- 
tions). 


An Economie Commission was ap- 
pointed by the conference, and this com- 
mission appointed a sub-committee of 


experts to consider labour questions. 
“The members of this sub-committee 
were from the following countries: 


Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Germany, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland and Poland. 


At the first meeting of this sub-com- 
mittee a discussion took place on a reso- 
lution which had been introduced by 
the German representative at a meeting 
of the Economie Commission with re- 
gard to economie reconstruction and 


labour. After various resolutions on this 
subject had been proposed an article 
was finally drafted and submitted to 
the Economic Commission which fur- 
ther amended it. The complete article 
as finally adopted by the plenary eco- 
nomic commission ran as follows: 


The economic reconstruction of Europe re- 
quires intensified production, which depends 
essentially on labour. The greatest in- 
portance should be attached to the assistance 
which the workers, men and women, of the 
whole world and their associations are willing 
and able to give, in association with other 
elements of production, to the economic res- 
toration of Europe. In order to obtain the 
fullest effort on the part of the workers, and 
in order to avoid regrettable competition be- 
tween nations, the attention of all states is 
drawn to the importance of the conventions 
and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, it being under- 
stood that each state reserves its right with 
regard to the ratification of any one or more 
of the conventions. 


The subject of unemployment was 
discussed at scme leneth by the EKeo- 
ncemie Commission. After various draft 
resolutions had been considered the fol- 
lowing articles on unemployment were 
finally adopted: 


Article 22 


The present economic crisis, which affects | 
not only production but also the consuming 
capacity of the people, weighs heavily on the 
workers, both morally and materially. 


While it may be true that measures of 
economic reconstruction are alone capable of 
remedying this crisis, direct measures to deal 
with the resulting unemployment appear to be 
none the less efficacious for ensuring sustained 
effort and efficiency on the part of the workers. 


Article 23 
In consequence, and in addition to any 
arrangements providing insurance or assistance 
against unemployment, the following measures 
are recommended: 


(a) The systematic distribution of all labour 
available by the national organization of em- 
ployment agencies and by the international 
co-ordination, by means of agreements between 
the countries concerned, of such agencies 
(Emigration and immigration). 


(b) In countries in which conditions permit, 
the placing in agriculture of as large a number 
as possible of such of the unemployed in in- 
dustry as are capable of being employed in 
agricultural work. 


(ec) The systematic allocation of public con- 
tracts with reference to the occurrence of un- 
employment and to the trades and districts 
aifected, so far as may be consistent withthe 
general interest. 


(d) Development of public works in aid of 
unemployment, provided that they are useful 
and productive. 


Article 24 


In order to accelerate the effects of the 
measures set out in Article 23: 


(1) It is recommended that all states which 
are members of the International Labour 
Organization should ratify the convention re- 
lating to unemployment adopted by the 
Washington Conference, and that all the states 
should take into consideration the measures 
against unemployment envisaged by that con- 
ference. 

(2) It is suggested that the International 


Labour Office should collect and publish 
periodically all information available on the 
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- experience gained by the different countries in 


dealing, with unemployment. 


(3) It is further recommended that all the 
states should co-operate in the enquiry relating 
to unemployment decided upon by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1921. 


With regard to .Co-operation, the 
sub-committee of experts on labour ques- 
tions submitted the following resolution: 


In order to facilitate exchange of commo- 
dities between nations especially in the case of 
foodstuffs, and in order to develop the spirit 
of solidarity and mutual aid, it is reeommend- 

ed that the servicés of the co-operative organ- 
izations should be utilized. 


This, however, was rejected by the 
commission by six votes to four. 


With regard to a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the Conference by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


The conference notes that the trade unions 
are prepared to co-operate in the work which 
has been taken in hand at Genoa, and would 
mention that certain suggestions put forward 
by them have been discussed and that such 
solutions have been adopted as were possible 
in the circumstances. 


The report of the Economic Commis- 
sion, Articles 21 to 24 of which included 
the resolutions on labour, was submitted 
to the last plenary session of the Genoa 
conference on May 19. The report was 
adopted with certain reservations made 
by the Russian delegation. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION OF CANADA, AND OF THE PROVINCES 
OF ONTARIO AND ALBERTA. 


“THE present article is a summary of 

the various laws and resolutions bear- 
ing directly or indirectly on labour mat- 
ters which were passed at the recent 
sessions of the Parliament of Canada and 
the legislatures of Ontario and Alberta; 
relevant orders in council are also noted. 
Similar articles with respect to the late 
sessions of the legislatures of Saskat- 
chewan, Quebee and Manitoba appeared 
in the LABour GAZETTE issues of March, 
April and May, 1922, respectively. ° The 
‘British Columbia legislature has held no 


session during the present year, having 
held an extra session. in the fall of 
1921, the proceedings of which were 
summarized in the January, 1922, issue 
of the LAaBour GAZETTE. 


Canada 


The first session of the fourteenth 
Parhament of Canada opened on March 
8, and continued until prorogation on 
June 28. The Speech from the Throne 
on the conclusion of the session refer- 
red as follows to unemployment and 
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the measures which were being taken 
to prevent its recurrence: ‘‘It is grati- 
fying to observe that the depression of 
business is gradually becoming relieved, 
and that unemployment throughout the 
Dominion has correspondingly de- 
creased. The conference being arranged 
between the federal and provincial au- 
thorities will, it is hoped, disclose 
means of more effectively dealing with 
problems incidental to unemployment, 
whenever and wherever they may 
arise.’’ On April 24, the House of Com- 
mons adopted the following resolution 
on the same subject: ‘‘That, in the 
opinion of this House, in view of the 
widespread unemployment with which 
the municipalities and provinces find 
themselves unable to cope it is desirable 
that the federal government should de- 
vise some means of dealing effectively 
with the situation.”’ 


The Prime Minister, on June 24, laid 
on the table the draft conventions and 
recommendations filed at the third ses- 
sion of the International Labour Con- 
ference held at Geneva on October 25, 
1921. 


The House of Commons on May 1, 
adopted a resolution that ‘‘in’ the 
opinion of this House the Federal Gov- 
ernment should consider the advisability 
cf devising ways and means for the 
establishment of a system of cld age 
pensions in Canada.’’ 


A motion made on May 3 favouring 
compensation for occupational diseases 
was withdrawn when the Prime Minister 
pointed out that the subject of work- 
men’s compensation falls within the 
sphere of provincial legislation, except 
as concerns employees of the Dominion 
Government. 


On May 8 a resolution was passed by 
the House to the effect that the immi- 
eration of oriental aliens and _ their 
rapid multiplication is becoming a 
serious menace to living conditions, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast, and to 
the future of the country in general, 
and that the Government should take 
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immediate action with a view to securing 
the effective restriction of future i1mmi- 
eration of this type. 


Among the measures passed during 
the session was an act to incorporate the 
Frontier College, with headquarters in 
Toronto. The objects of this institution 
are to promote education among Can- 
adian working men and women and 
Canadian immigrants, and to promote 
higher educational training and instruc- 
tion for teachers and social workers 
among Canadian working men and 
women and Canadian immigrants. The 
College is authorized to conduct classes 
and construct suitable buildings where- 
ver required, ‘‘as for instance in, or in 
the vicinity of, factories, industrial 
plants, mining camps, lumber camps, 
railway camps, extra gangs, and all 
communities of workers engaged in 
construction, industrial, agrarian and 
other labourmeg pursuits.’’ It may con- 
fer degrees and may affiliate with any 
other college or university. No religious 
tests are permitted. 


The Public Service Retirement Act, 
commonly known as the Calder Act, 
which was extended in 1921 to cover 
weekly wage earners as well as those 
on a stated annual salary, was further 
extended to include persons working 
by the hour. The duration of the Act 
was extended for a further period of 
one year. 


The Dominion Elections Act was 
amended, the section of the Act of 1920 
which detailed certain qualifications of 
electors with respect to allegiance, na- 
tionality and naturalization being re- 
pealed, and a new provision being made 
to the effect that change of residence 
prior to a general election shall not dis- 
qualify an elector from voting. 


The Pension Act of 1919, which pro- 
vides pensions to, or in respect of mem- 
bers of the Canadian army, navy or air 
force, was amended by including the 
provision of a pension for a widowed 
mother, this term to include, at the dis- 
eretion of the Pensions Board, a mother 
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deserted by her husband, when the eir- 
cumstances are such as would entitle 
her to a pension. The provisions of the 
Returned Soldiers Insurance Act were 
amended in respect to certain limits of 
benefits payable to the wife or children 
when death of insured is due to the 
war. Pensions granted to former sol- 
diers under any pension law of the 
United Kingdom, or any British Do- 
minion, or of any of the Allied Powers, 
are, by another amendment, to be taken 
into account in the payment of death 
benefits under the latter act, on the 
same terms as pensions under the Pen- 
sions Act of Canada. 


An amendment to the Criminal Code 
made more explicit that section which 
prohibits the advertising or printing of 
offers or inducements to bet, a revised 
sub-section prohibiting offers or induce- 
ments to bet on, guess, or foretell the 
result of any contest. 


Ships registered in Canada as en- 
gaged exclusively in fishing were, by 
an amendment to the Canada Shipping 


Act (Pilotage) added to the list of 


classes of vessels which are exempted 
’ from the compulsory payment of pilot- 
age dues. 


Under the Canada Shipping Act of 
1906, revised instructions as to the in- 
spection of boilers and machinery of 
steamships were issued in June, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of 
' Marine and Fisheries, and published as 
a supplement to the Canada Gazette, 
June 17, 1922. The regulations previous- 
ly existing are declared to be out of 
date in regard to the finding of the 
working pressure of boilers. The new 
regulaticns are in seven parts, of which 
Parts II to VI governing marine boilers 
and steam pipes are based on the starid- 
ard rules adopted by the Imperial 
Board of Trade and the classification 
societies (Lloyd’s, British Corporation, 
and Bureau Veritas). Part I contains 
general instructions in regard to in- 
spection, and Part VII deals with in- 
ternal combustion engines. Parts I to V 
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of the Rules for the Inspection of 
Steamboats and for the Examination of 
Engineers of steamboats, as approved 
by an Order-in-Council issued in De- 
ecember, 1904, are cancelled by the new 
order. 


An Order-in-Council issued at Ottawa 
on March 29, 1922, (P. C. 696) amend- 
ing the British Columbia Fishery Reg- 
ulations, provides that ‘‘ no one shall. 
engage in salmon fishing, nor shall any- 
one leave any port or place in Canada 
to fish for salmon, either inside or out- 
side territorial waters of Canada, ex- 
cepting under license from the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries.’’ This order is 
stated to be necessary as ‘‘the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries is informed. 
that a movement is on foot in British 
Columbia for certain fishermen to un- 
dertake to fish beyond territorial waters 
in defiance of the license requirement.’’. 


Another Order-in-Council (P. C. 671) 
dated March 27, affects workers in the 
herring-packing industry on the At- 
lantic Coast. This order forbids the 
practice reputed to prevail on certain 
parts of the coast, whereby those who 
cure and pack herring for sale make use 
of salt which has been already used 
for curing cod on vessels engaged in the 
bank fishery. Many complaints as to 
the poor quality of the product were 
said to have resulted owing to this 
practice. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature was in ses- 
sion from February 14 to June 18, 
when many social measures were pass- 
ed, several of special interest to labour. 
One of the most important of these was 
the Act to amend the Minimum Wage 
Act in conformity with the acts in force 
in other provinces, by enlarging the 
powers of the Board to fix the working 
hours as well as the minimum wages of 
female employees. In presenting the 
bill the Minister of Labour stated that 
the Minimum Wage Board had ex- 
perienced difficulty in securing the in- 
tended effect of its orders owing to a 
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tendency on the part of employers to 
extend the working hours when the 
minimum wage was fixed. He claimed 
it was unfair to fix the same minimum 
whether the working week was one of 
35 or 59 hours. The amending act gives 
the Board all the powers that may be 
conferred upon a commission under the 
Public Inquiries Act, with regard to the 
fixing of maximum hours as well as of 
minimum wages. After due inquiry the 
Board may establish a minimum wage 
and the maximum number of hours per 
week for which such minimum wage 
shall be paid; also a rate of wages for 
all time worked in excess of the estab- 
lished maximum number of hours per 
week. 


Another measure affecting hours of 
labour was the Act to Promote the Pub- 
lic Health by providing for one day of 
rest in seven for employees in certain 
employments, which will take effect on 
August 1 in cities and towns with over 
10,000 population. Twenty-four conse- 
ecutive hours of rest in every seven days, 
on a Sunday if possible, must be allow- 
ed for all workers in hotels, restaurants 
‘and cafes, with the exception of watch- 
men, janitors, superintendents or fore- 
men, employees of a class where there 
are not more than two employed, and 
employees who are not employed for 
more than five hours in any one day. 
Nothing in the act, however, author- 
izes any Sunday work now prohibited 
by law. Penalties up to $100 are pro- 
wided for contraventions of the Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
‘was amended, a subsection being added 
to section 8, which deals with depend- 
ents not resident in Ontario, at the 
time of an accident to a workman, to 
the effect that a railwayman’s depend- 
ents who, in consequence of the work- 
man’s duties may have ceased to be 
residents of Ontario, shall nevertheless 
be entitled if they later return to reside 
in Ontario to compensation in respect 
to an accident occurring in Ontario on 
the same terms as though they had 
been residents at the time of the acci- 
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dent; this amendment applies to all 
pension payments to dependents ac- 
eruing after the date of the enactment 
whether the accident happened before 
or after that date, but does not entitle 
any person to claim additional com- 
pensation for any period prior to its 
coming into foree. The scale of com- 
pensation was revised in respect to 
cases where the dependents are a widow 
or an invalid husband and one or more 
children, the provision being added — 
that if the widow or invalid husband 
dies, the previous allowance of $10 for 
each child under 16 years of age shall 
be raised to $15. A separate bill to 
make more definite the system otf 
‘Cmerit rating’? of employers, under 
which deductions are made from their 
assessments in proportion to their im- 
munity from accidents, was introduced 
but was not passed by the House. 


Under an Act respecting Works and 
Measures to relieve Unemployment, 
municipal councils are given authority, 
without the assent of the electors, to 
borrow money by the issue of deben- 
tures to meet expenditures on relief 
work not otherwise payable by deben- 
tures. Such debentures may be suffi- 
cient to meet the normal cost of the 
work and the excess over the normal 
cost. Authority is also given to munici- 
pal councils which have distributed un- 
employment relief under orders-in- 
council issued in January and [eb- 
ruary of this year, or during 1921, to 
issue debentures to meet such expend- 
itures. By-laws passed under this act, 
however, must before taking effect, be 
approved of by the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board. 


An important step was taken regard- 
ing the Provincial highways by a pro- 
vision that the funds required to carry 
on and complete the system will be ob- 
tained by capitalizing a portion of the 
income to be derived from automobile — 
licenses, and will be made available as 
required, the financial burden being 


distributed over a period of years. 
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Considerable attention was\ given 
during the session to public education, 
an appropriation of about $120,000 be- 
ing made for 
Part of this amount, it was announced, 
would be employed in the _ establish- 
ment of a training college for vocation- 
al teachers. The result of such a college, 
it is expected, will be that the highest 
positions in the vocational and indus- 
trial schools will eventually be filled by 
teachers trained in the province. 


The definition of a steam boiler under 
the Steam Boiler Act was amended by 
the addition of a clause excepting ‘‘a 
portable boiler rated at 25 horse-power 
or under exclusively for horticultural 


or agricultural purposes.’’ 


The Railway Employees’ Voting Act 
of 1918 was further amended, railway 
mail clerks employed by the Dominion 
Post Office Department, and railway 
express clerks employed by an express 
company being included among the em- 
ployees for whom special voting facil- 
ities are provided. 


The Motor Vehicles Act was amend- 
ed to provide that ‘‘no person shall em- 
ploy or permit anyone under the age of 
16 years to operate a motor vehicle, and 
no person shall employ or permit any- 
one over the age of 16 and under the 
age of 18 years to drive a motor vehicle 
unless and until he has passed an ex- 
amination and obtained a _ license.”’ 
Penalties are provided for any person 
conducting a garage business without 
a license, or infringing the regulations 
under a license. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council 
may make regulations under armend- 
ments to the Billard and Pool Rooms 
and Bowling Alley License Act, to gov- 
ern the conduct of employees in this 
class of establishment. 


The Ontario Public Service Super- 
annuation Act of 1920 was amended in 
several respects. Part time employees 
were excluded; superannuation is ex- 
tended to those who have been retired 
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due to ill-health or physical incapacity, 
ofter 10 years’ continuous service and 
the Board is empowered to review the 
case of an emplovee who has recovered 
from ill-health. New rules are also laid 
down as to re-employment in its rela- 
tion to allowance. The minimum amount 
of life insurance required to be held by 
a married employee for the benefit of 
his dependents was reduced from $5,000 
to $2,000. If an employee dies or is re- 
tired before completing 10 years’ ser- 
vice his dependent or representative 
shall receive the total amount of his 
contributions with interest compound- 
ed annually at 5 per cent, instead of 
with simple interest, as formerly. The 
Government’s equivalent contribution 
is safeguarded by a new clause provid- 
ing that Government grants which have 
been assigned for the benefit of em- 
ployees who however retired before 
being entitled to allowance, shall be 
credited to the Government. Some 
minor changes are also made in the 
basis of calculation of superannuation 
allowance, account being taken of frac- 
tions of a year of continuous service, 
payment of contributions being made a 


condition, and a minimum of $360 for 


the allowance of an employee retired 
at 70 years of age. (The amendments in 
this section are retroactive to June 19, 
1920). The allowance to employees over 
age who retire before reaching 10 
years’ service is limited to $2,000. Ano- 
ther amendment eliminates the section 
of the original act which provided that 
provided that a widow or child receiv- 
ing benefits under the act should not 
be eligible for benefits under any other 
Provincial act assisting the mothers of 
infant children. Sheriffs are now in- 
eluded within the scope of the act, 
which may be further extended by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, upon 
recommendation of the Board, to any 
other class of publie officers connected 
with the administration of justice, or 
to permanent staff employed by any 
board or commission under the Govern- 
ment. 
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The section of the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act, which limited to 12 years the 
age of children engaging in street trades 
was enlarged to provide that no child 
shall engage in any street trade or occu- 
pation between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6am. The same act was also amended 
by including a juvenile court in the de- 
finitions of a court of summary juris- 
diction, and of a judge. Municipal by- 
laws may be passed for the purpose of 
assisting a children’s aid society or 
otherwise carrying out the requirements 
of the act. The minimum sum which a 
judge, when committing a child to the 
control of a children’s aid society, shall 
order to be paid by the municipality to 
which the child belongs is raised to 75 
cents a day. The Deserted Wives’ and 
Children’s Maintenance Act, which 
takes effect on September 1, provides 
that a husband or father refusing to 
maintain his wife or children may be 
ordered by a magistrate to make an al- 
lowance up to $20 weekly for the sup- 
port of his wife or child. The Public 
Health Act was amended by a pro- 
vision that city, town or _ village 
councils, or local boards of health may 
appoint one or more public health 
nurses, and one or more duly qualified 
physicians, to carry out regulations for 
the prevention or treatment of disease. 

The Association of Professional Kngi- 
neers of the Province of Ontario was in- 
corporated by a special act, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, with full powers 
for registering, licensing, and disciplin- 
ing its members. 


The Registration of Nurses’ Act pro- 
vided that a training school for nurses 
may be established in any hospital or 
sanitorium, and that a graduate nurse 
in such a school may be entitled to re- 
vistration in a register kept for that pur- 
pose under the direction of the Provin- 
eial Secretary. Any person, while so 
registered may be designated ‘‘ Register- 
ed Nurse,’’ and any unregistered per- 
son who makes use of this title is liable 
to a penalty up to $100. This act will 
come into force on its proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor. The Co- 
operative Credit Society Act provided 
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for the incorporation of societies, con- 
sisting of at least ten persons, for the 
purpose of receiving deposits from, and 
making loans to members, the capital 
to be created by the sale of shares, each 
member or shareholder having one vote 
irrespective of the number of shares he 
holds. Members must be domiciled not 
more than 20 miles from the registered 
office. Each society is required to ap- 
point five members as a Board of Admi- 
nistration, and at least three members, 
not being officers, as a Board of Credit, 
to consider all loans and investments of 
funds. A Board of Supervision, consist- 
ing of at least two members, is also to 
be appointed, to supervise the financial 
operations of the society. 


Numerous amendments were made in 
the Ontario Insurance Act, among these 
being a clause which provides for the 
issue of old age insurance contracts by 
a friendly society. The lability of a 
society for bodily injury or sickness hap- 
pening to the insured while engaged in 
an occupation classified as more hazard- 
ous than his oecupation, as stated in his 
contract, is Limited to the amount which 
the premium paid would have purchased 
for the more hazardous occupation. A 
similar rule is applied where the insured 
transfers to an occupation of less hazard. 
It is expected that a general revision and 
consolidation of this act will be ccom- 
pleted next® session. The Reciprocal 
Insurance Act made lawful the exchange 
between persons in Ontario of reciprocal 
contracts of indemnity or inter-insurance 
for any class of insurance for which an 
insurance company may be_ lecensed 
under the provisions of the Ontario In- 
surance Act, except life, accident, sick- 
ness and guarantee insuranee. ‘The 
maximum short-term loan which may 
be made under the Ontario Farm Loans 
Act of 1921 to a member of a farm loan 
association wa raised from $1,000 to 
$2,000. 


By an Ontario Order-in-Council dated 
March 22, 1922, the previous orders-in- 
council respecting the construction of 
steam boilers, were revoked, and the re- 
culations known as the Interprovincial 
Regulations, which have already been 
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adopted by Manitoba, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, were sub- 
stituted. The earlier orders were dated 
edanuary 29, and June 28, 1913, and 
governed the materials to be used, the 
method of construction, the tests to be 
appled, the inspection of the boiler 
during its construction and before it is 
permitted to leave the place of construc- 
tion, and generally such other matters 
as may secure a uniform standard of 
strength, safety and efficiency. 


Alberta 


The fifth legislature of the province 
of Alberta held its first session from 
February 2 to March 28, 1922. Among 
the measures passed of interest to 
labour were acts establishing a Bureau 
of Labour, providing a minimum wage 
for women, and creating a superannua- 
tion fund for the benefit of civil servants. 


The new Bureau of Labour consists 
of a Commissioner of Labour and a 
staff of officers and employees, all ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Couneil, and will be under the control 
of such minister as may from time to 
time be determined by order-in-council. 
The commissioner’s duties are to ‘‘per- 
form or superintend the performance of 
such work relating to the collection, as- 
sortment, systemization and publication 
of information and statistics affecting 
labour as may be directed by the Min- 
ister ;’’ to administer such acts as may 
be assigned to the bureau by order-in- 
eouncil; and to discharge such other 
duties as may be delegated to him by 
the Minister. 


The Minimum Wage Act supersedes 
those sections of the Factories Act of 
1917 which provided for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to deal 
with wages and hours of labour for 
women and young persons in establish- 
ments governed by that act. The main 
provisions of the new act are as follows: 
A Minimum Wage Board, consisting of 
three members shall be appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, one 
member to represent employers, one the 
employees, and one the province at 
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large. The Board may inquire into the 
conditions prevailing in any elass of 
employment and the scale of wages pay-’ 
able therefor, and may at any time 
direct a conference between represent- 
atives of employees and employers in 
any class of employment for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement as to the mini- 
mum wage, periods of employment and 
shifts for different classes of emplcyees, 
and time to be allowed for meals. Every 
such conference shall consist of an equal 
number cf representatives of employees 
and employers, approved of by the 
Board, such number to be fixed by the 
Board. The chairman of the Board 
shall preside at such a conference but 
shall not vote. The Board, however, 
is not bound to act upon the recom- 
mendations made by a conference, but 
may, whether a conference has been 
held or not, establish a minimum wage 
for female workers in any occupation 
(excepting domestic workers in private 
houses) in any or all of the following 
municipalities, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, 
Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, Camrose, Cards- 
ton, Coleman, Drumheller and Red- 
cliff. A minimum wage may also be 
established separately for employees 
classified as handicapped, or as part 
time employees or as apprentices. With 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council the Board may also fix 
periods of employment and shifts for 
the different classes of workers, follow- 
ing in this respect the acts of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Seotia and 
Saskatchewan; and differing from that 
of Quebec, and from the Ontario act 
in its original form before the amend- 
ment passed during the session just 
concluded. The Board may further de- 
fine and limit the number of handicap- 
ped employees, part-time employees and 
apprentices, which may be employed 
in any trade or occupation. The usual 
penalties are provided for employers 
who disobey any order of the Board, 
that is, a fine not exceeding $500 and not 
less than $25, and payment to any under- 
paid employee of the amount of the dif- 
ference between the wage she has ac- 
tually received and the minimum fixed 
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by the Board. In default of payment of 
these sums an employer may be im- 
prisoned for not less than two nor more 
than six months. The act protects em- 
ployees from being’ discriminated 
against by their employers for giving 
information to agents of the Board. 
Every agreement by the employee to 
work for less than the minimum wage 
is to be deemed to be at the minimum 
wage. Employers are required to keep 
a register of the names and addresses, 
working hours and actual earnings of 
all their female employees, and _ this 
record is to be open for inspection at 
any time. 


The act to provide superanuuation 
and retiring allowances for provincial 
civil servants applies to all permanent 
employees except those of a class other- 
wise provided for satisfactorily and re- 
questing exemption, and also excepting 
those belonging to any class which may 
be excluded by subsequent order in 
council. Male employees are required to 
retire at 65 years of age and female em- 
ployees at 60, unless re-engaged. If 
they have been employed continuously 
for ten years they are eligible for an- 
nuities not to exceed as many fiftieths 
of average salary for ten years prior to 
July 1, 1922, as the number of years of 
continuous service. The employee may 
choose the form of annuity, whether 
for life, for a term of years, or during 
the joint lives of the employee and a 
nominee. A lump sum may also be 
granted, not to exceed one-tenth of all 
salaries paid prior to July 1, 1922. Con- 
tributions are required from the em- 
ployees to the amount of 4 per cent of 
salary, a like sum being contributed by 
the Government, these amounts togeth- 
er forming the superannuation fund, 
upon which the Government undertakes 
to pay interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent: 


The application of the Steam Boilers 
Act was further defined by the specifi- 
cation that every boiler under the act 
shall be deemed to have a capacity of 
one horse-power for each twelve square 
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feet of the superficial heating surface 
on an externally-fired boiler, and for 
each nine square feet on one internally 
fired. 


An amendment to the Mechanics Lien 
Act requires that all registrars and 
clerks shall keep an alphabetical index 
of all claimants and of the persons 
against whom liens are claimed, this in- 
dex to be open for inspection during of- 
fice hours. 


The Public Service Act was amend- 
ed in regard to appointments. The 
Lieutenant Governor in Council con- 
tinues to make appointments on the ap- 
plication of the department head con- 
cerned, but appointments of artisans or 
labourers, and of temporary employees 
are now excepted from this practice 
and half-yearly statements regarding 
such appointments are required to be 
submitted to the Executive Council. 


The Mines act was. amended in re- 
gard to the qualifications of applicants. 
for mine managers’ certificates, two 
years practical expervence in a coal 
mine in Canada being required. It was 
further provided that no owner or 
manager, or his agent, shall attempt to 
influence the choice of a check-weigher. 
New rules are laid down for the date of 
payment of wages, which must hence- 
forth be paid upon a Saturday and at 
least once a fortnight, payments to in- 
elude all unpaid wages earned before 
the Saturday preceding the ‘date of 
payment. If the pay Saturday falls on 
a holiday wages must be paid on the 
previous Friday. 


The tax on coal was by an amend- 
ment to the Mine Owner’s Tax Act in- 
ereased from five to ten cents per ton. 

The salaries of school teachers must 
by an amendment to the School Ordin- 
ance be paid monthly, instead of quart- 
erly as formerly. A teacher who has 
been engaged under a continuous agree- 
ment must be paid at the end of each 
year’s service the salary allowance for 
sickness. Facilities for manual train- 
ing, similar to those already enjoyed by 
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rural schools, are now permitted also 
to consolidated districts. In regard to 
the payment of school taxes, where an 
employee has paid a tax not less than 
$4 to any school district he is not to be 
held lable for another payment for the 
same year; if an employer fails to pay 
the tax of his employees after being 
duly required to do so his goods and 
chattels may be distrained. 


An amendment to the Motor Vehicle 
Act provides that no person may oper- 
ate a motor vehicle as a chauffeur un- 
less he has been duly licensed as a 
chauffeur for that year. 


Amendments were made to the Co- 
operative Credit Act in regard to the 
membership in a society of persons 
residing in an extra-municipal area, the 
security to be given by borrowers, ete. 
Several measures were passed during 
the session for the benefit of farm work- 
ers. Among these acts may be mention- 
ed one for the relief of the southern 
part of the Province, which suffered 
from a drought last year, a commission 
being provided to arrange a settlement 
between the residents and their cre- 
ditors; an amendment to the Exempion 
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Ordinance of the North West Terri- 
tories, providing for the inclusion 
among the property exempt from seiz- 
ure and sale under execution certain 
property essential to the farmer, in- 
cluding working horses, ete., seed grain, 
house and building; an act enabling 
the government to advance grain, feed, 
flour, or any other necessary to relieve 
farmers outside municipal districts; 
acts to guarantee payment for seed 
grain up to the value of $130 for a 
quarter section. Produce merchants are 
required to carry a license, and to keep 
records of every purchase and sale and 
to furnish the consignor with a state- 
ment of the sale, with the names and 
addresses of the purchasers. 


Among the general social legislation 
enacted during the session was a mea- 
sure conferring upon married women 
equal rights with unmarried women to 
deal with all classes of real and per- 
sonal property. The husband under this 
act is allowed no right ‘‘ to sue in re- 
spect of a tort done to his wife except 
where and in so far as he has sustained 
any separate damage or injury there- 


by 2) 


UNEMPLOYMENT ‘RELIEF EXPENDITURES OF DOMINION GOVERN- 
MENT. 


T is expected that the total expend- 

itures of the. Dominion Government 
in connection with unemployment relief 
during the past winter will amount to 
close on $1,225,000...Although all the 
accounts are not yet in the hands of the 
Government, it would appear that about 
one-half of the above amount was ex- 
pended on works of construction which 
were undertaken in various municipali- 
ties during the winter for the purpose 
of pr oviding employment. The remain- 
der was e2 spended in financial assistance 
to unemployed persons and their de- 
pendents. The total payments made by 
the Dominion Government in direct un- 


employment reliotts im the winter of 1920- 
21 amounted ‘to $587,406. — : : 


The policy adopted by the Federal au-. 
thorities during the past two winter sea- 
sons was one i co-operative effort be- 
tween the Dominion Government, Pro- 
vineial Governments and the Municipa- 
lities. 


The paymente re from the Domi- 
nion Treasury during the past winter 
were mainly on account of relief works 
and financial assistance in Ontario and 
the four western provinces. The relief 
works were undertaken in all cases by 
the municipalities. In view, however, of 
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the excess cost of public works under- 
taken in the winter for the purpose of re- 
lieving unemployment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment agreed by order-in-council to 
bear a proportion of the extra cost in- 
eurred by a municipality in the prosecu- 
tion of the work during the winter sea- 
son, conditional also on the Province as- 
suming its share of such excess expendi- 
ture. It was provided by order-in-coun- 
ceil of October 7, 1921, that excess cost of 
winter construction should be borne 
equally by the Dominion Government, 
the Provincial Government and the Mu- 
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nicipality. On January 25, 1922, an or- 


‘der-in-council was passed increasing the 


Federal proportion to one-half of the ex- 
cess cost. The expenditures incurred by 
the municipalities in granting financial — 
assistance to unemployed persons and 
their dependents were divided. equally 
between the Dominion, the Province and 
the Municipality. In the case of return- 
ed soldiers, the Federal Government has 
borne one-half of the disbursements 
made for unemployment relief, the re- 
maining quota being contributed in 
equal parts by the Province and Muni- 
cipality respectively. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF 
CANADA 


4 este fourth annual meeting of the 

Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada was held at Ottawa, June 7-9. Prior 
to the meeting a two-day conference of 
employment office officials was held at 
which questions of administration and 
technique .were dealt with, including 
employment office forms and procedure, 
the establishment of part time offices 
and publicity methods. At the opening 
general meeting of the Council, the Hon. 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, 
gave the address of welcome to the dele- 
gates. With Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, British Columbia, 
in the chair, the Council then proceeded 
to a discussion of the harvest labour 
problem. Representatives of the Can- 
adian Pacific, the Canadian National 
and the Grand Trunk Railways were 
present to confer with the members of 
the Council. The meeting went fully 
into the details of mobilization of har- 
vest labourers and their distribution, 
both from the Employment Service and 
the transportations standpoints. Among 
the points discussed were the rates of 
transportation, proper selection of har- 
vest hands and the closer dovetailing of 
excursions with the ripening of the 
crops of the various districts. 


The Right Hon. W. lL. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, was 
present when thé Council opened on the 
second day and delivered a brief address 
to the members, assuring them that the 
Government was glad to have their as- 
sistance in its effort to deal effectively 
with the employment situation. At this 
session the Council appointed special 
committees to consider and report on — 
the placement of handicapped ex-Service 
men, transportation and unemployment. 
On the following day the reports of 
these committees were read and dis- 
cussed, and a number of the recom- 
mendations adopted by the Council as 
a whole. These recommendations will 
be presented to the Minister of Labour 
by the newly-elected executive com- 
mittee, of which the members are: Pro- 
fessor W. C. Clark, Department of 
Economies, Queen’s University, chair- 
man; Mr. C. Grant MacNeil, Secretary 
of the Dominion Veterans’ Alliance, 
vice-chairman; Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, secretary; Mr. Arthur Martel, 
Vice-President Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and Mr. HE. Blake Ro- 
bertson, representing the Canadian Ma- 
nufacturers’ Association. | 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Satistics on (a) the ship and boat building industry, 1920; 
(b) biscuit and confectionery industry, 1920; (c) leather industry, 1919 and 1920; (d) 
aerated mineral water industry, 1920; (e) cordage, rope and twine industry, 1919 and 


1920. 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has recently issued advance reports 
for the calendar year 1920 on the ship 
and boat building industry; the biscuit 
and confectionery industry; the leather 
industry; the aerated mineral water in- 


dustry ; and the cordage, rope and twine 
industry. Previous reports in this series 
relating to other industries have been 
outlined in various issues of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


The Ship and Boat Building Industries during 1920 


An advance report on the ship and 
boat building industries for the calen- 
dar year 1920 is based on returns from 
81 shipbuilding plants and 107 boat- 
building plants. These were distributed 

















among the different provinces as fol- 
lows: 
ieerey nectar | ie \ Ship- ~ Boat- | 
Provinces building building 
; Plants Plants _ 
Prinee Edward Island.......... CL eh phil cestode va aieet clon 
INOVaie SCOGIA cae dost re namie rand 39 17 
New Bruns wicks Serie. 3 2 
OTIED CCH reales tease teeter a olcees 9 13 
QUE ATION Te Pale ret a Meare mld 11 50 
Mia mito Dat mine ie Ueto Ber niki SZ Noulpwrloacentatataccruap ee 
AIDORUA WO aeNe oder hema ratte eae NI SOE ett 2 
British Columbia and Yukon.. 16 23 
CANA Aye ohn tt Res lee 81 107 











The following tables give some of the 
principal statistics for the two indus- 
tries for the calendar years 1919 and 
1920. 














1919 1920 

Shipbuilding plants: 

PIGMES hee Gay cet No. 78 81 
Capital invested ........ $ 70,854,028 62,868,289 
Salaried employees— 

ETL MTC OM a Gk cal eat Oo. 1,247 1,108 
Hemeale iis tie tees No. 137 124 
Total salaries ........ $ 2,537,907 2,432,347 

Wage earners— 
Maile rages a iy eA Re ees No. 24,013 138,970 
HemBies nc dhl cscione No. 32 6 
Total iwagess oii 8 $ 27,298,941 19,155,780 
Cost of materials..... $ 35,969,327 23,805,654 
Value of products....$ 86,489,713 54,814,640 
































1919 1920 
Boatbuilding plants: 
IPIAMIUSH ns cer ae eee toe No. 99 107 
Capital invested ........$ 1,260,663 1,367,617 
Salaried employees— 
IVR Se 05 BEE eae No. 40 50 
Melaale: (pe) eee) a No. 17 14 
Total salaries i) Wie $ 79,026 105,774 
Wage earners— 
Moe ei iart ieee No. 783 WAZ 
Memaleres (iene 24 tee No. 3 4 
Total wages .........; $ 841,415 816,609 
Cost of materials..... $ 587,624 618,429 
Value of products....$} 1,964,426 1,967,640 





A classification of employees accord- 
ing to age and sex by weekly wage 
groups is given below. 





















































Over Under 
16 years 16 years Total 
Weekly wage Se = ary 
groups ployees 
Male | _Fe- | Male} Fe- 
male male 
In Shipbuilding No. No. No. No. No. 
plants 
Under $5..05 eka CSV cha ka me ae eB mR 65 
$5 but under $10 378 1 ON We cs arcane 399 
$10 but under $15 564 8 30 2 599 
$15 but under ¢20 915 1 20 hes 936 
$20 but under ¢2: ser koya Ree SGbiton ates 1,912 
S2AH DUG UNG eTRSZ SI ees SO Maer lice ace eee 2,897 
$28 but under $30 Sieh Ta Pea ARIES pee ie ester A 989 
$30 and over..... ACLS |e ann eemeere nee baalwet ibis 
Totals. coe. 11,812 5 106 2] 11,925 
In Boatbuilding 
plants 
Wunder Son eee (6 BG Be tenes 3 AE 7 
$ but under $10 46 1 Bit h ire 52. 
$10 but under $15 OSTA e re Ae D\| deetv erate 95 
$15 but under $20 Da: | eet ltsieaee ets al ete ete 123 
$20 but under $24 as SA 4 Beg eS See. 4 Re ee 134 
$24 but under $28 SZ pelts Ser. eraits Whar al eee 87 
$28 but under $30 2D) Fi Meee oth, &, cars Micha erro 29 
$30 and over..... ZOD Midas seeleoe olin see 253 
ROtAISM sees. 771 2 Ghee een 780 




















f 
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The Biscuit and Confectionery Industry during 1920 


The statistics on the Biscuit and Con- 
fectionery Industry for 1920 cover the 
operations of 400 individuals plants. The 
selling value of the products of these 
plants amounted to $54,658,833. This 
includes bread to the value of $628,849, 
and buns and pastry to the value of 
$489, 667. The following table shows the 
number of employees in various classes 
of employment, arranged according to 


sex with the amount paid in salaries and 
wages to each class: 

















The average number of days in which 
the 400 plants were in operation during 


the year was 273 per plant, and the 
average number of idle days was 40. The 


total hours worked per day averaged 
8.59 and per week, 50.45. 


A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given in the following 
table: 

































































Over Under 
16 years 16 years Total 
Specified groups em- 
Number of of weekly wages ployees 
Classes of employment employees Salaries Male Fe- | Male | _ Fe- 

Se andl male male 

wages led aA id 
Male | Fe- 

male Under $5.......... BT stil 6B Wed VP. | WM aR tele 
i — $5 but under $10 256 | 1,671 80 189 2,196 
; $10 but under $15 Se 2,874 76 132 8,618 
Superintendents and man- $15 but under $20; 1,143 911 9 5 | 2,068 
ARES 2.0. eee ce eee e eee ee eees 294 24 | $ 1,061,040 $20 but under $24 815 96 gi ee a 912 
Wlerksa ty pists, 1etG.2 sens. 1,006 382: 1,727,922 $24 but under $28 672 35 SW See eae 708 
Wage earners, average No...| 4,463 | 6,499 7,738,514 $28 but under $30 168 2 2 WWokeve vatene 172 
Outside piece-workers........ 46 8 PSI HG S30 ANA OWeL. «ss 498 2 OL raatar 501 
TOU DISH ys eftete Si Mots tee sia sake eis 5,809 | 6,913 | $10,538,291 Ob alse ees inerasirs 4,109 | 5,659 187 361 | 10,316 

The following table gives some of the principal statistics of the industry. 
No. of No. of | Salaries | Cost of | Value of 
Provinces plants Capital em- and wages| materials | products 

ployees 
3 ‘ $ $ $ $ 

Nove Scotia and Prince Edward Island......... 12 1,961,893 Tes 857,613 2,580,725 4,718,630 
ING Wr STUMSWICKS when oets laa tie & Aine sioleitis Sle sersielele se 9 1,991,236 840 573,549 2',054,260 8,618,648 
Quebec oo. eee eset needa cence ee tens AT 4,711,617 2,214 1,603,761 5,591,662 8,845,595 
Ontario Sid SSE BROS ce Es oe er REE Gere coh, ee 925.5 195253, 822 7,138 6,162,296 16,652,031 30,442,824 
VAG OD Ayaan eae vier nares a ravadeca ete oe we site ax chased cram sla Yel. 17 988,258 505 451,600 1,529,910 2,386,770 
DASA COMO WALL mytccksies aa hi sesratonener st ottodl ote talaneis sich dlenadeneuanated 13 182,955 97 75,684 240,458 389,862 
Alberta Er Disease eee eee een 28 777,923 295 290,513 944,436 1,655,362 
Bec Oli Dl aunties sissscinoute ci aisie © orech sien sions feccliate 49 1,349,877 510 523,205 1,346,321 2,601,142 
far ST ALY IO aen | seu. aan hoe ae ar ee nats ae 400 | 31,217,581 12,722 | 10,538,291 | 30,939,803 | 54,658,833 























The Leather Industry during 1919 and 1920. 


An advance report has been issued on 
the Leather Industry in Canada for the 
calendar years 1919 and 1920. The re- 
port is based on returns from 118 plants 
in 1919 and 100 in 1920, thirteen having 
been closed in the latter year. By loca- 
lities there were, in 1919, 9 plants in the 
Maritime provinces, 57 in Quebec, 41 in 
Ontario and 6 in the Western provinces. 


In 1920 there were 5 plants in the Mari- 
time provinces, 52 in Quebec, 37 in On- 
tario and 6 in the Western provinces. 
There was also a decrease of nearly $5,- 
000,000 in the value of production in 
the comparison of two years. The fol- 
lowing table gives the principal statis- 
ties of Canada for the two years. 
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Items 1919 1920 
Establishments ...... No. 113 100 
Capita eee ts won eec se $ 34,623,567 29,739,987 
Salaried employees— 

AVE Tey UE MR ON Scie Li) No. 274 290 

ORM ATE He aG ane No. 54 44. 
Salaries ....... EI Shes wld $ 823,364 1,849,075 
Wage-earners— 

LECT Coe ena ee No. 3,746 3,395 

EUCIMUIGN site Runes No. 137 llaifg 
IVS TOS NMR Ee oI a $ 8,579,415 3,781,268 
Miscellaneous expenses $ 2,892,560 2,162,047 
Cost of materials...... $ 84,297,878 ° 80,370,591 
Value of products...... $ 45,902,082 39,967,831 





The number of employees in this in- 
dustry in 1920 with their salaries and 








: Number of 
employees 

Salaries 
and wages 








Classes of employment 


Fe- 
Male male 





Officers, superintendents and 

PRADA SETS cto ene LV ier HS | Payne $1,550,624 
All other salaried employees 153 44 298,451 
Wage earners, average No.| 3,395: 157 3,781,268 








POE AIS. hee Maoh ae ei ee 3,685 201 ) $5,630,343 
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wages is shown in the seecnd table in 


this group: 


In the following table the wage earn- 
ers during 1920 are classified according 
to age and sex within specified wage 


eroups. 





Groups of weekly 
wages 


Under Soci 
$> but under $10 
$10 but. under $15 
$15 but under $20 
$20 but under $24 
324 but under ¢28 
$28 but under $30 
$30 and over..... 


Motals' iain 





























Over Under 
16 years 16 years Total 
bn 

ployces 

Male | _Fe- (Male | Fe- 

male male 
14 3 LBNL a 18 
OL 37 3 2 83 
142 52 iu! 4 20) 
711 Dei Oahantvackorens 743 
844 Oe Ms eeers A8 ARCE NSD 848 
553 LA RRR ase SAN 5b4 
SD, 'lheve Mare Raia Pe one ses 85 
asigg Cle SPUR os Py eA beak |e tote Cae 277 
2,657 124 | 30 sot 2,817 














The Aerated and Mineral Water Industry during 1920. 


A report on the aerated and mineral 
vater industry for 1920 covers 330 in- 
dividual plants, of which 3 were in 
Prince Edward Island, 23 in Nova Sco- 
tia, 20 in New Brunswick, 92 in Quebec, 
136 in Ontario, 7 in Manitoba, 14 in Sas- 


katchewan, and 22 in British Columbia. 
In 1919 there were 320 making an in- 
crease of 10 plants for the year 1920. 


The following table contains some of 
the principal statistics of this industry 














Provinces No. of] Capital 
plants 

Prince sHaA ward Islam wy. ce. hes 3 61,548 
IN OMe SOO ULE a deters olsie ce ee sede, ahatotettens 28 385,025 
Ne wWALBrons Wicks hy jsuci peice ciate eee 20 336,063 
UIC DECI sei Tee ea ee eee ee eae 92 1,657,156 
OIG IO Ure Leilene, Men, AEM OR Rt 136 3,177,621 
MIAMIGOD A races taict amen etree i 1,772,945 
Sasika Tene wiaruhenis niveieesciierncaelas 14 216,877 
PAN ER Ta AUC oe eko. olne Peat ted os OW tl ee NB} 296,770 
Bripish Columbia lunmecsue eae 22 355,809 
HOD AIB USE Serie, caren eid LP e ee ze 330 8,259,814 

















During the year the 380 plants aver- 
aged 230.4 days of full time operation, 
38.5 days of part time and 35.1 days of 
idleness. 


The number of male and female work- 
ers in certain specified weekly wage 
groups as on December 15 last is shown 
in the following table: 















































for 1920: 
Employees on | Employees on 
salaries wages : 
Cost of | Value of 
materials | production 
No. Salaries No. Wages 
$ $ $ $ 
3 4,668 12 6,790 44,469 79,215 
26 33,579 108 82,609 213,386 458,340 
26. 38,532! 68 57,841 216,659 469,990 
116 246,346 447 - 370,767 1,291,864 2,552,392 
166 206,124 479 426,691 1,231,086 2,804,290 
114 126,344 135 226,671 816,476 1,831,729 
18 26,953 40 45,587 184,545 435,575 
ai 47,611 47 36,748 113,412 318,594 
22 44,083 59 51.477 231,952 424,568 
518 774,240 | 1,895 1,305,181 4,343,849 9,354,693 
Over Under 
Weekly wage 16 years 16 years wats 
groups Ho M@s ie. Fe- |nloyee 
Male | male | Male male | hag 
Winder Shceus 15 S US Wee lcee 36 
$5 but under $10 98 31 17 2 148 
$10 but under $15 214 49 12 1 276 
$15 but under $20 308 10 AS ine cane ae 331 
$20 but under $24 818 8 A Nal eee ea 827 
$24 but under $28 251 Oo V to Reh Pill sd eee ee 257 
$28 but under $30 Dalene ace iee sce iee cere 54 
$30 and over..... pO i ies er ad LE MAL A asl et 2 227 
Totalse ete Me 1,485 107 61 3 1,656 
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The Cordage, Rope and Twine Industry during 1919 and 1920. 


A report on the ecordage, rope and 
twine industry in Canada covers the 
years 1919 and 1920 and is based on re- 
turns received from seven individual 
plants in 1919 and eight in 1920. In 
each of these years there were four 
plants in Ontario, two in Quebec and one 
in Nova Seotia, while in British Colum- 
bia there was one plant in 1920 only. 
The investment of capital in this indus- 
try amounted to $8,979,407 in 1919 and 
$10,142,323 in 1920. 


The following table shows for 1920 
the number of employees by sex in 
various classes of employment and the 
salaries and wages paid each class. 





No. of 














Classes of employment ee 2) Salaries 
Fe. | and wages 
Male por 
Superintendents and man- 

APGOLSH se oh lal chb aa eetode rete 18 1| $ 95,686 
ClGEKS eG VDISUS ELC. ia vebieis oe 4] 22 85,055 
Wage earners, average No. 919 278 1,304,410 
Outside piece-workers........|....... 5 1,296 

Camade Ape LSet ee. Saath: 978 806 | $1,486,947 








A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups by age and sex is given 
below: 








Over Under 




















Weekly wage 16 years 16 years Hoey 
rate Fe- Fe._ | ployees 
Male | male | Male} male 

Winder (Sa eet eeia TL IME (A Fes EE alk 
$5 but under $10 14 Same 1 18 
$10 but under $15 27 109 10 8 154 
$15 but under ¢2° 167 102 4 2 275 
$20 but under $21 94 Ay WS ES Oo 189 
$24 but under $28 25 Ne NEL HE Ee 26 
$28 but under $30 167 eM TULA RL WTA ee 169 
$30 and over..... EE VAS, AR Eh Fal RA ea ae SI De 433 
DOtadSh near ears | 938 262 14 oi 205 











In 1919 the seven plants were oper- 
ating an aggregate cf 2,015 days on full 
time, 108 days on part time, and were 
idle only five days. In 1920 the eight 
plants operated a total of 2,094 days on 
full time, 191 days on part time, and 
were idle for 147 days. The average 
hours worked per shift per day were 9.3 
in 1919 and 9.1 in 1920, and the aver- 
age hours per week for these two years 
were 53 and 51.7 respectively. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1921. 


A REVIEW of the work accomplish- 
ed during 1921 by the Nova 
Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board 


is contained in the fifth annual report 
of the Board. 


The amendment made to the Act in 
1921, reducing for the purpose of 
assessment the amount of wages as- 
sumed to be earned by fishermen work- 
ing on shares necessitated increasing 
the assessment rate in this class from 3 
per cent to 5 per cent. This necessity 
arose from the fact that in the fishing 
industry the compensation expense 
arises almost wholly from fatal acci- 


dents, and because the amount of com- 
pensation payable in fatal cases is not 
based upon the earnings of the work- 
man but is fixed by statute. It may be 
stated that several amendments were 
made to the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act at the 1922 session 
of the Legislature, which will be des- 
ceribed in a forthcoming article on 
labour legislation. 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of compensable accidents by classes 
and the cost of compensation during 
the year, together with the correspond- 
ing figures for the four preceding years. 
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Fatal accidents 
Permanent disability 


ee i ry 


ec ee rr cy 


er er ry 
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Temporary total disability 
Cases of medical aid only 
Claims pending completion 


rc 


2 


Total compensable accidents 


2 


Compensation cost of accidents’ ..................s0..% 











Several reasons are suggested for 
the decline which appears in the num- 
ber of accidents and in the amount of 
expenses incurred: (1) Fewer workmen 
were employed, wages were lower and 
business was slacker during the year; 
(2) Employers were able to secure 
workmen with more experience; (3) 
The work of the Accident Prevention 
Association, and the large amounts 
previously expended for safety work 
were commencing, to show results. 
(Some account of recent safety work 
in Nova Scotia was given in the April, 


1922, issue of the Lasour GazeErrs, 
p. 422.) 


The expenses of the Accident Pre- 
vention <Association are paid by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
as the amount of these expenses is not 
more than would be incurred as a result 
of a single fatal accident, it is consider- 
ed that this money is well spent. The 
_ Association was formed in 1919 by em- 
ployers coming within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.  In- 
creased activity in safety work by em- 
ployers is one of the effects of the Act 
which had been anticipated. It is un- 
certain to what extent such activity 
resulted in a reduction of accidents, 
but, as the report observes ‘‘the direct 
tax, which is proportioned to the cost 
of accidents, forces thoughtful em- 
ployers to do something toward cutting 
down this item of expense.’’ 


The decline in the amount of wages 
paid in the various industries under 
the Compensation Act in 1921 as com- 
pared’ with 1920 is shown in the report 
as follows: 
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1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
So far (revised) (revised) (revised) | (revised) 
reported 
~ 48 98 "59 186 146 
131 285 252 240 190 
8,870 5,760 4,638 4,505 4,501 
487 DUS ea Prarche- ave, ahawetaleoe lite e iamaakies eters Ranier ate. ohateeapere creme 
SOS ullie ee clanats/ cee Wea lbapeeratielses: abate van] co cuenaerseute oar aelenay Ruttane ate ar Mae tate ts 
4,864 7,116 4,949 4,931 4,837 
estimated 
$945,689 | $1,372,984 | $900,269 | $1,265,675 | $862,938 __ 
1921 1920 
Comeminingw2... u.cser coe $19,645,000 | $21,170,000 
Steel and iron manufacturing 4,590,000 9,350,000 
Steam railways (operation, 
not ineluding Intercolonia] 
Railway) adelts tollenetienebevalcletetevereietcts 1,750,000 2,090,000 
Lumber and sawmills ....... 2,200,000 5,800,000 
Building bite) biker }9 "0 (oie fayceu.e a7 eile: du wig ee 2,200,000 38,970,000 








The total assessment made upon em- 
ployers in 1921 amounted to $1,092,267. 
As the estimated surplus for 1920 was 
exceeded by the actual surplus by over 
$300,000, this increase, together with 
the good accident experience in 1921, 
called for a retroactive adjustment in 
the rates for 1921. It is estimated that 
this adjustment will result in a reduce- 
tion by $365,000 of the assessment for 
1921. That amount will be credited to 
the employers in the various industries 
entitled by their accident record to a 
reduced rate. Thus the provisional 
rate of $2.70 for coal mining was ad- 
justed to $2; for lumbering and saw- 
mills from $3.30 to $2; for steel and 
iron manufacture from $1.50 to 80 
cents; in steam railways (operation 
and maintenance) from $1 to 10 cents; 
for building (general construction) 
from $1.50 to 10 cents. It is pointed 
out that, for example in regard to the 
last item, the adjusted rate of 10 cents 
upon $100 of the payroll does not mean 
that such a rate was sufficient to cover 
the accident cost for the year in the 
building trades. The average rate for 
a period of five years was for this group 
$1.11, and the reduction to 10 cents in- 
dicates that a surplus existed in favour 
of the building trades which was 
utilized to pay nearly the entire cost 
of the accidents in 1921. The difference 
between the amount paid by the em- 
ployer upon the provisional assessment 
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and the amount of the adjusted assess- 
ment is credited to the employer for 
the year following. A considerable 
working surplus is required for ad- 
ministration, as during the first months 
of the year the Board has to draw on 
the working surplus to carry on its 
operations. Assessments, however, are 
a first lien upon the property used in 
industry, and so far the Board has not 
been compelled to make deductions for 
bad debts. 


The expenditures of the Board, 
actual and estimated, during 1921, 
were as follows: 

Compensation paid other than 

PENSIONS Ly Leesa <i Shs rao aah eo 
Transferred to reserve for pen- 

PIGM GWOT Jc fe hence ns erasers 283,970 
Paid tor mieaical aad.) Ue oi thie Za so00 
Administration expenses........ 100,067 
MaleLy tassociationsaw ain ects 7,622 
Compensation estimated for re- 

DOL CW CLO INI sine jaro olsen «4c 05 193,952 
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Compensation estimated for un- 


Peported pClAUNs se ie Nev yle t+ 66,166 
Estimated to complete medical 

QI Clae eR Aah Ltt ume aces 7,108 
Disaster RESOLVE a seh wars crekis 408 56,733 

Oba Led sta spat gale sie dove eta, Ooo 


The ratio of administration expenses 
to total accident cost was 10.58, this 
figure being above the average ratio 
for the past five years, which was less 
than 7 per cent. The actual outlay was, 
however, reduced from that of 1920 by 
$4,806. Some reductions were effected 
in the staff, which has been lately re- 
duced to fifty. The work of the Board, 
however, was not lessened in conse- 
quence of the decrease in assessment 
and in accidents. On the contrary, in- 
ereased difficulty was experienced in 
the collection of assessments and as a 
result of the unemployment conditions 
during the year. 





MINING OPERATIONS IN QUEBEC DURING i¢21. 


HE annual report of the Department 

of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries 
of the province of Quebec, on mining 
operations during 1921 shows a de- 
crease in production of 45.3 per cent 
compared with the previous year, the 
decline being from $28,392,939 in 1920 
to $15,522,988 in 1921. The decline was 
attributed to the worldwide industrial 
depression. The scarcity of labour 
which had prevailed throughout the 
year 1920 began to ease off in the spring 
of 1921. According to the report, the 
standard daily wage of common labour 
in the mines of Quebee and Ontario 
which had been from $4.25 to $5.00 
during the years 1918 to 1920 was re- 


duced to $3.25 in May and to $2.50 per 
day of 10 hours in the autumn. Owing 
to the curtailment of operations. un- 
employment became a grave question 
during the year, and it is stated that 
finally many corzpanies which had shut 
down altogether made an effort to re- 
cpen at a sacrifice in order to relieve 
distress by employing as many men as 
they could on repairs and development 
work. 


The following table shows for each 
mineral product in Quebec the actual 
number of workers engaged, the wages 


_paid and the quantities produced in 


M21. 
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No. : 
of Quan 
Substances work Wages tities 
men 
$ 

ISDESTOS? *GFORS e.. sue we eee aeioo Wto.041e 199 84,475 
MASDOS FIG (CONS) octets ome oes ee Pe a beatae La 12,397 
Obrormite, tons! My ee ek a 60 24,000 1,893 
Copper and Sulphur ore, 

TGOTIS: ia see eat eee ie bene eed 538 38,312 1,986 
DOLOMNUEE, W, CONS ianicn sae cece 7 5,813 1,167 
Heldsparimeons siya von see 65 39,766 9,797 
GOlIOMOZ ROMAN raeNae Na ua ace 42. 9,701 ‘648 
GLAPHITE VAD see sis alee 1 1,221 84,684 
Kaolin and fire clay, tons 25 21,699 158 
Magnesite, tons ........ stave 161 89,345 4,984 
Ma TAYE CONS Re AeLe eemmn Gaeta 10 ASSOQUS Wh teas 
VETO AUNITO a a ete eats Meron 110 42,773 288,197 
Mineral paints (iron oxide, 

OCHTE) 2 TONS yo lee a ye eae 44 46,246 8,894 
Mineral water, gal......... | 6 2,019 | 14,621 
Molybdenite, tons ......... 6 4. SOB Me Ee wits te 
RROSPHA Les}, CONS HUEY Si sll IN nha Oe aaa! 30 
Quartz and silica rock, 

GODS ih Feb chive ae Cale ede Foe 48 23,698 6,496 
SSUIVET Ay OZ chy s Beaten Sais Setar cil aly Sapa RARE Mate 39,327 
Zine and lead ore, tons.... 92 49,841 15,500 

Building materials 
TBPICKSR SM se ee NRE, OU a 579 421,338 78,665 
Cement DIS) wey i uN 644 896,291 | 2,135,631 
GEAMice py eae eye aN 800 PATA re TODE IK DU BY kath 
AIMEE ONS Malas Whee eee Vans PRAT 125,325 54,920 
Limestone; tons: (oy Vass: 1,047 905,713 | 1,007,733 
Marple CONS a cael 97 110,394 1,155 
Sand, building, tons ....... 100 64,872 596,673 
Sandstone; =tons 2.2.45... 3 7s 295 
SatertTongr iy. eyes tea eh 33 28,840 6,086 
Tile, drain and sewer pipe, 
DOLLERV EL CLO is wet eels 98 SA ORD ildeaweareayils 
MOTE as mene (ee eave fai GOLGM G23 00) 204 cia erecta. 
A 





The following table shows the actual 
number of workers employed in the 
mines, quarries and connected plants 
during 1921; also the number of work- 
ers calculated on a 3800-day basis for 
the years 1921 and 1920. 


In 1921, there were 12 fatal accidents 
and 201 serious accidents among mine 
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No. of |} No. of men 
; men ealeulated on 
Mines, quarries and plants em- | 300 days basis 
ploye 
1921 
1921 1920 
Asbestos (quarries and mills)| 2,753 1,920 8,533 
Copper and pyrite, silver, gold 100 ol 61 
Chrome (mines and mills).... 60 40 99 
Feldspar, kaolin (mines and 
THATS Nah c chats aera ne Peete) ee ey 90 66 29 
Graphite, mica, phosphate 
Gnines\ ar dela ills) eee. a 111 59 141 
Magnesite, dolomite .......... 168 104 194 
VT aT ray as Mab Patt stans ego pol sigl ec 10 4 3 
Mineral paints, ochre (pits 
ACTIONS) Wa atte eee eae 44 35 55 
Mineral water (springs and 
OTIS): Wee Garey Giclees sie sph Up 6 3 5 
Moly bd eniten cauenct webs tat data 6 5 8 
Quartz, and Silica rock 
(quarries and mills) ......... 48 15 53 
TTC Mot Cee mae CRO 7 Crea 0 0 if 
Titaniferous iron ore, zine 
and Mleagye.. Fae Rai eds Ae ae 92 30 122 
Brick, pottery (clay pits and 
DIGGS) er a IE ne otras tel, 677 870 745 
Oement (quarries and plants) 644 783 900 
Granite (quarries and works) 300 188 243 
Lime (quarries and kilns)..... 227 131 198 
Limestone (quarries and dress- 
Ing WOLKS)|s wit baie tee set 1,047 799 777 


Marble, slate, sandstone (quar- 
TIeS TANG VOLES) ihe cena: LIBR eS ely Ay 184 
Sand (pit and river sand)..... 100 65 etl 











4,773 7,428 





and quarry workers reported to the 
Bureau of mines. Of the fatalities, 7 
occurred in mines (2 underground and 
5 in open pits), and 5 oceurred in quar- 
ries (1 on the surface and 4 in open 
pits, of which 2 were due to’ explo- 
sives). -The number of accidents in 
proportion to persons employed showed 
a decrease in comparison with previous 
years, being 44.6 per 1,000 800-day 
workers in 1921, as compared with 47.3 
in 1920, and 48.3 in 1919. 





LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO LEAD POISONING. 


tte Imperial Mineral Resources 

Bureau has issued a publication on 
laws and regulations relating to Lead 
Poisoning, being an analysis with texts, 
of the laws and regulations made in 
the chief industrial countries to prevent 
lead poisoning. * Such a publication is 
of timely interest in view.of the draft 
convention ‘‘Concerning the use of 
White Lead in Painting,’’ which was 





*Laws and Regulations relating to Lead Poisoning, 
by Gilbert Stone, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
Price 5s. net. 


adopted at the Third General Con- 
ference of the International Wabour © 


Organization, held at Geneva in the 
fallor’ 1921, . 


The volume deals with the laws and 
regulations governing the employment 
of workers, in all parts of the world 
where lead is extensively mined or 
used in manufactures, in (1) lead 
mines; (2) lead metallurgical works, 
and (3) works into the manufacture 
of which lead largely enters. 
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Lead Mines.—With reference to lead 
mining it is stated that with but few 
exceptions the underground working 
of lead ores has not called for special 
regulations against lead poisoning (or 
plumbism). The principal lead pro- 
ducing countries are the United States, 
Germany, Australia and Mexico, im- 
portant quantities being also produced 
in Canada, Burmah, Italy and France. 
In many of these countries these are 
general regulations for the prevention 
and laying of dust, which apply to all 
mines and are not specially designed 
to guard against plumbism. In New 
South Wales, the Mines Inspection Act, 
1901, requires mine managers to send 
monthly reports of cases of lead poison- 
ing to the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Pure drinking water must be supplied 
and bathing facilities must be provided. 
By the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
New South Wales, which went into 
effect in 1919, plumbism was made a 
compensable disease. 


Lead Metallurgical Works.—Refer- 
ence is made to laws and regulations 
for the protection of workpeople 
against lead poisoning in lead smelters 
and in the manufacture of red lead, 
orange lead, or of flaked litharge. Such 
regulations are in foree in Great 
Britain, Tasmania, Victoria, New South 
Wales, Rhodesia, New Jersey, France, 
Germany and Austria. 


With regard to Canada the writer 
states that legislation of this nature 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
various provincial governments but 
that there is very little legislation 
relating to the lead industry. Figures 
are cited showing that in all Canada 
there are 1,058 men employed in lead 
. smelters, and 5,795 in other industries 
employing lead, of whom 4,001 are em- 
ployed in the paint, varnish and glass 
industries. 


White Lead.—lLead smelting and the 
making of white lead are stated to be 
the most dangerous of the lead indus- 
tries, although litho-transfer work, dry 
colour work and the making of storage 
batteries come very close to them. In 
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Great Britain special rules governing 
the white lead industry have been 
made under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. These rules. provide 
against dust and fumes, and require 
the observance of strict cleanliness. The 
medical examination of employers is 
compulsory, and restrictions are placed 
upon the employment of women. The 
enforcement of the rules is said to have 
resulted in a great reduction in the 
average number of cases of lead poison- 
ing. Similar rules prevail in France. 
In Germany elaborate regulations exist — 
for all establishments manufacturing 
lead colours or other lead compounds 
or mixtures. In Belgium special regu- 
lations are in foree relating to the 
manufacture of white lead, lead oxides - 
and lead chromates. 


In many countries certain sections of 
the Factories Acts have special refer- 
ence to the making of white lead. Fre- 
quently the employment of women and 
children in this industry is forbidden 
or restricted. 


Lead paints—In Great Britain re- 
gulations relating to the manufacture 
of paints containing lead were made in 
LOOT These aim) \ primarthys an none 
elimination of dust, the exclusion of 
women, young persons and children, 
medical examination of workers and 
the keeping of a health register, clean- 
liness, with the usual provisions re- 
garding food, drink and tobacco. 


Other lead industries. — In Great 
Britain regulations have been made to 
apply to pottery works, the manufac. 
ture of electric accumulators, the 
tinning of metals, and the processes of 
enamellinge and bronzing, for the . 
elimination of dust and the promotion 
of cleanliness and health, which have 
greatly reduced the risks of lead 
poisoning in these industries. In 
France the use of white lead or lead 
paints containing more than 5 per cent 
of sulphate of lead is prohibited. 


The final chapter of the volume deals 
with plumbism as a compensable disease 
under Workmen’s Compensation laws. 
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In Great Britain under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, schedule 111, 
lead poisoning or its sequelae incurred 
in any process involving the use of 
lead or its preparations or compounds 
was made an industrial disease. This 
was later extended to include lead 
poisoning or its sequelae, incurred in 
the handling of lead, its preparations 
or compounds. Brief reference was 
made to the various provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation laws of Canada 
which include in their lists of compen- 
sable industrial diseases ‘‘ Lead poison- 
ing or its sequelae—Any process in- 
volving the use of lead or its prepara- 
tions or compounds.’’ These enact- 
ments are as follows: Ontario, act of 
1914; British Columbia, act of 1916; 
Nova Scotia, regulation effective on 
January 1, 1917, in accordance with 
provisions of act of 1915; Alberta, act 
of 1918; New Brunswick, regulation 
effective “January 1, 1920, in accordance 
‘with provision of act of 1918; Mani- 
toba, act of 1920. With respect to 
other countries it is stated that the 
compensation of the worker for injury 
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due to plumbism has generally, though 
not universally, been provided for. In 
the United States various practices are 
in force; in New York state the British 
law is followed in a general line; Con- 
necticut, California, Massachusetts. 
North Dakota, Wisconsin and Hawaii 
include industrial diseases in their com- 
pensation laws, but in some of these 
states they are only included by judicial 
decisions. It is noted that the passing 
of compensation laws or the scheduling 
of the specific industrial disease of 
plumbism in connection with compen- 
sation laws already passed has usually 
been marked by an immediate increase 
in the number of cases of plumbism 
notified for any particular industry. 
This is attributed to the difference in 
the attitude of the patient before the 
passage of the law when he did not 
want to appear ill, and afterwards 
when he had no motive for repressing 
his illness; also to more accurate diag- 
nosis of the disease by doctors owing 
to increased knowledge of the symp- 
toms and effects of lead poisoning. 


TIME LOST IN UNITED STATES COAL MINES DURING YEARS 1900-1919 


‘HE United States Geological Survey 

has recently published the following 
figures relating to the time lost owing 
to strikes and other causes, in both 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines 
in the United States during the years 
1900 to 1919. 

It will be observed that more than 
eight-ninths of the total time loss re- 
corded was due to lack of materials, 
transport difficulties and other prob- 
Jems of management; strikes were res- 
ponsible for less than one-ninth of the 
lost time. 


*No_ strikes of consequence occurred 
thracite region im these years. 





in the an- 








Days lost 














Days lost jowing to lack Total 
Year owing to of markets days lost 
strikes transport 
difficulties, ete. 
1900 4,878,102 38,122,900 43,001,002 
1901* 733,802 43,780,311 44,514,113 
1902 16,672,217 40,635,223 57,307,440 
1905* 1,341,031 48,517,726 49,858,757 
1904 3,382,830 59,860,350 63,243,180 
1905 796,735 59,267,036 60,063,771 
1906 19,201,348 44,595,142 63,796,490 
1907* 462,392 52,235,292 52,697,684 
1908* 5,449,938 72,731,214 78,181,152 
1909 731,650 64,332,335 65,063,985. 
1910 19,250,524 44,693,242 63,948,766 
1911 983,737 63,044,708 64,028,445 
1912 12,527,305 47,506,725 60,034,030 
1913 3,049,412 49,376,615 52,426,027 
1914 11,031,667 66,242,288 77,255,955 
1915 2,467,431 69,836,505 72,303,936 
1916 3,344,586 49,214,165 52,588,751 
1917 2,348,399 40,401,898 42,750,297 
1918 508,526 38,001,284 38,509,810 
1919 15,603,567 61,181,749 76,785,316 
Total 20 124,747,199 1,053,576,708 1,178,323,907 
years 
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UNANIMOUS DECISION OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT IN THE 
CORONADO COAL COMPANY CASE 


Strike funds subject to assessment for damages 


iy the recent decision in the case of 
the Coronado Coal Company, the 
United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided unanimously that labour unions 
are suable under Sections 7 and 8 of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and that 
strike funds may be assessable, for 
damages in a suit brought against a 
union for damages caused by a strike. 
The ease came before the Supreme 
Court on appeal by the United Mine 
Workers’ union which had been found 
guilty in a lower court of violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law during 
a coal strike in Arkansas in 1914, and 
had been fined $600,000. The Court, 
while holding that the national union 
was not liable and that suit should be 
brought in the lower courts against 
the local branch of the union, proceed- 
ed to make an important ruling with 
regard to trade unionism in the United 
States. The Court held that labour 
unions, even though unincorporated, 
are suable in the Federal courts for 
their acts, and that strike funds are 
subject to assessment for damages in 
suits for wrongs committed by such 
unions in strikes. 


The decision which was pronounced 
by Chief Justice Taft, is expected to 
exert a significant influence on _ the 
policy of trade unions with reference 
to strikes in industries entering into 
interstate commerce. The counsel of 
the American Federation of Labour, 
in commenting on the ruling, states 
that a strike by railway workers would 
now render not only the union funds, 
but the property of the members liable 
to attachment. 


That part of the decision which 
_ deals with the question of whether un- 
incorporated unions could be sued as 
organizations, follows: 


We think that such organizations are suable 
in the. Federal courts for their acts and that 
funds accumulated to be expended in con- 
ducting strikes are subject to execution in 
suits for torts committed by such unions in 
strikes. The fact that the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas has since taken a definite view in 
Baskins vs. the United Mine Workers of 
America, supra, cannot under the Conformity 
act operate as a limitation on the Federal 
procedure in this regard. 


Our conclusion as to the suability of the 
defendants is confirmed in the case at bar by 
the words of Sections 7 and 8 of the Anti- 
Trust law. The persons who may be sued 
under Section 7 include ‘‘corporations and 
associations existing under or authorized by 
the laws of either the United States, or the 
laws of any of the Territories, the laws of 
any State, or the laws of any foreign country.’’ 
The language is very broad, and the words 
given their natural signification, certainly in- 
clude labour unions like these. They are, as 
has been abundantly shown, associations exist- 
ing under the laws of the United States, of 
the Territories thereof and of the States of 
the Union. Congress was passing drastic le- 
gislation to remedy a threatening danger to 
the public welfare, and did not intend that 
any persons or combinations of persons should 
escape its application. Their thought was 
especially directed against business associa- 
tions and combinations that were incorporated 
to do things forbidden by the act, but they 
used language broad enough to inelude all 
associations which might violate its provi- 
sions recognized by the statutes of the United 
States or the States of the Territories, or 
foreign countries as lawfully existing; and 
this, of course, includes labour unions, as the 
legislation referred to shows. 


Undoubtedly at common law, an_ un- 
incorporated association of persons was not 
recognized as having any other character than 
a partnership in whatever was done, and it 
could only sue or be sued in the name of its 
members and their liability had to be enforced 
against each member. But the growth and 
necessities of these great labour organizations 
have brought affirmative legal recognition of 
their existence and usefulness and provisions 
for their protection, which their members 
have found necessary. Their right to main- 
tain strikes, when they do not violate laws 
or the rights of others, has been declared. The 
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embezzlement of funds by their officers has 
been especially denounced as a crime. The 
so-called union label, which is a quasi trade- 
mark to indicate the origin of the manu- 
factured product in union labour, has been 
protected against pirating and deceptive use 
by the statutes of most of the States and in 
many States authority to sue to enjoin its 
use has been conferred on unions. They have 
been given distinct and separate representation 
and the right to appear to represent union in- 
terests in statutory arbitrations, and before 
official labour boards. 


More than this, equitable procedure adapt- 
ing itself to modern needs has grown to 
recognize the need of representation by one 
person of many, too numerous to sue or to 
be sued, and this has had its influence upon 
the law side of litigation, so that out of the 
very necessities of the existing conditions and 
the utter impossibility of doing justice other- 
wise, the suable character of such an organ- 
ization as this has come to be recognized in 
some jurisdictions, and many suits for and 
against labour unions are reported in’ which 
no question has been raised as to the right to 
treat them in their closely united actions and 
functions as artificial persons capable of 
suing and being sued. 


It would be unfortunate if an organization 
with as great a power as this international 
union has in the raising of large funds and 
in directing the conduct of 400,000 members 
in carrying on, in a wide territory, industrial 
controversies and strikes, out of which so 
much unlawful injury to private rights is 
possible, could assemble its assets to be used 
therein free from liability for injuries by 
torts committed in course of such strikes. To 
remand persons injured to a suit against each 
of the 400,000 members to recover damages 
and to levy on his share of the strike fund 
would be to leave them remediless. 


Though such a conelusion as to the suability 
of trade unions is of primary importance in 
the working out of justice and in protecting 
individuals and society from possibility of 
oppression and injury in the lawful rights 
from the existence of such powerful entities 
as trade unions, it is after all in essence and 
principle merely a procedural matter. As a 
matter of substantive law, all the members 
of the union engaged in a combination doing 
unlawful injury are liable to suit and recovery, 
and the only question is whether when they 
have voluntarily, and for the purpose of 
acquiring concentrated strength and _ the 
faculty, of quick unit action and _ elasticity 
ereated a self-acting body with great funds 
to accomplish their purpose, they may not be 
sued as this body, and the funds they have 
accumulated may not be made to satisfy claims 
for injuries unlawfully caused in carrying 
out their united purpose. Trade unions have 
been recognized as. lawful by the Clayton Act; 
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they have been tendered formal incorporation 
as National Unions by the act of Congress 
approved June 29, 1886 (24 Stat. 86). In 
the act of Congress, approved August 23, 1912 
(37 Stat. 415), a commission on industrial re- 
lations was created providing that three of the 
Commissioners should represent organized 
labour. The Transportation Act of 1920, Sece- 
tions 302-307 (41 Stat. 469), recognizes labour 
unions in creation of railroad boards of ad- 
justment, and provides for action by the Rail- 
road Labour Board upon their application. The 
act of Congress approved August 5, 1909, Chap. 
6., Sec. 38, 36 Stat. 112 and the act, approved 
October 3, 1913, Chapter 16, subd. G.a. (38 
Stat.. 172), expressly exempt. labour unions 
from excise taxes. Periodical publications is- 
sued by or under the auspices of trade unions 
are admitted into the mails as second elass 
mail matter. Acts of 1911-1912, Chap. 389 
(37 stat. 550). The legality of labeur unions 
of postal employees is expressly recognized by 
act of Congress, approved August 24, 1912, 
Chap. 389, Sec. 6 (37 Stat. 539, 555). By act 
of Congress, passed August 1, 1914, no money 
was to be used from funds therein appropriated 
to prosecute unions under the Anti-Trust Act 
(38 Stat. 609, 652). 


International Union not liable in present case. 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica contended that there was not suffi- 
cient proof to submit the question of 
the responsibility of the International 
Union for the strike. The Court agreed 
with this contention, its decision on 
this point being, in part, as follows: 


The next question is whether the Interna- 
tional Union was shown by any substantial 
evidence to have initiated, participated in or 
ratified the interference with plaintiffs’ busi- 
ness which began April 6, 1914, and continued 
at intervals until July 17, when the matter 
culminated in a battle and the destruction of 
the Bache-Denman properties. The strike was 
a local strike declared by the president and 
officers of the District Organization No. 21, 
embracing Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. By 
section 16 of the International constitution, 
as we have seen, it could not thus engage in a 
strike if it involved all or a major part of ‘its 
district members without sanction of the In- 
ternational Board. There is nothing to show 
that the International Board ever authorized it, 
took any part in preparation for it or in its 
maintenance. Nor did they or their organiza- 
tion ratify it by paying any of the expenses. 
It came exactly within the definition of a local 
strike in the constitutions of both the national 
and the District organizations. The District 
made the preparations and paid the bills. 


The argument of counsel for the plaintiffs is 
that because the national body had authority 
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to discipline District Organizations, to make 
local strikes its own and to pay their cost, if 
it deemed it wise, the duty was thrust on it 
when it knew a local strike was on, to super- 
intend it and prevent it becoming lawless at 
its peril. We do not conceive that such res- 
ponsibility is imposed on the National body. 
A corporation is responsible for the wrongs 
committed by its agents in the course of its 
business, and this principle is enforced against 
the contention that torts are Ultra vires the 
corporation. But it must be shown that it is 
in the business of the corporation. Surely no 
stricter rule can be enforced against an un- 
incorporated organization like this. Here it is 
not a question of contract or of holding out 
an appearance of authority on which some 
third person acts. It is a mere question of 
actual agency which the constitutions of the 
two bodies settle conclusively. If the Inter- 
national body had interfered or if it had as- 
sumed liability by ratification, different ques- 
Counsel cite section 
2 of article 12 of the constitution of District 
21 to show that questions of all strikes must 
be referred by District officers to the Na- 
tional President for his decision, and suggest 


tions would have arisen. 


that in the absence of a showing it is to be 
inferred that they did so here and the strike 
was approved by him. 
Tt applies only to a proposed strike 
which would affect two Districts and to which 
one District is opposed. It does not apply 
to local strikes like this. But it is said that 
the District was doing the work of the Inter- 
national and carrying out its policies and this 


They misconstrue the 
section. 


circumstance makes the former an agent. We 
cannot agree to this in the face of the specific 
stipulation between them that in such a case 
assumed 
responsibility, the District must meet it alone. 
The subsequent events showing. that the Dis- 
trict did meet the responsibility with its own 
funds confirms our reliance upon the consti- 
stutions of the two bodies. We conclude that 
- the motions of the International Union, the 
United Mine Workers of America, and of its 


unless the International expressly 


president and its other officers, that the jury — 


be directed to return a verdict for them, should 
have been granted. 
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District organization liable for damages. 


With respect to the responsibility of 
District 21 of the United Mine Work- 
ers for the unlawful acts of the strikers 
and their sympathizers in the destruc- 
tion of the mining companies’ property, 
the Court found the District’s respons- 
ibility too clear for argument. ) 


As to the responsibility of the Dis- 
trict organization from the injury re- 
sulting from the strike activities, the 
Court stated as follows: 


It is contended on behalf of District 21 and 
the local unions that only those members of 
these bodies whom the evidence shows to have 
participated in the torts can be held civilly 
liable for the damages. There was evidence 
to connect all these individual defendants with 
the aects.which were done, and in view of our 
finding that District No. 21 and the unions 
are suable, we cannot yield to the argument 
that it would be necessary to show the guilt 
of every member of District No. 21 and of 
each union in order to hold the union and its 
strike funds to answer. District No. 21 and 
the local unions were engaged in a work in 
which the strike was one of the chief instru- 
mentalities for accomplishing the purpose for 
which their unions were organized. By section 
1 of Article 12 of the constitution of District 
No. 21, it is provided that: ‘‘ When trouble of 
a legal character arises between the members 
of local unions and their employer, the mine 
committee and’ officers shall endeavour to effect 
an amicable adjustment, and failing they shall 
immediately notify the officers of the district 
and said district officers shall immediately 
investigate the cause of the complaint, and 
failing to effect a peaceful settlement upon 
a basis that would be equitable and. just to 
the aggrieved members, finding that a strike 
would best subserve the interests of the local- 
ities affected, they may, with the consent and 
approval of the officers, order a strike.’’ Thus 
the authority is put by all the members of 
the District No. 21 in their officers to order 
a strike, and if in the conduct of that strike 
unlawful injuries are inflicted, the District 
organization is responsible and the fund 
aceum7dated for strike purposes may be sub- 
jected to the payment of any judgment which 
is recovered. 
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IMPORTANT WAGE DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
LABOUR BOARD 


N 1921 the United States Railroad 

Labour Board, following the applca- 
tion of the railway companies for re- 
ductions in wages and changes in work- 
ing conditions, reduced the wages of 
employees in Decision No. 147 effective 
July 1, 1921 (the text of which was 
published in the Lasour Gazerrs, July 
1921), and later revised the rules and 
working conditions of various classes 
in various Decisions issued between 
August 1921 and March 1922, which 
Decisions were summarized in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, issues of January and 
May 1922. 


In dealing with a prospective strike 
of railway employees in the autumn of 
1921 (referred to in the Lazour Ga- 
zETtE, November, 1921), against the re- 
duction in wages effective from July 1, 
1921, the Board stated that the further 
reduction in wages (approximately 10 
per cent) already proposed by the rail- 
way companies would not be consider- 
ed until the revision of the rules and 
working conditions had been complet- 
ed. Accordingly in March, 1922, the 
Board commenced hearings on the pro- 
posed reductions in wages, the repres- 
entatives of the railway companies and 
of the organizations of railway em- 
ployees presenting arguments in sup- 
port of their respective cases. As the 
Board had not dealt with the rules and 
working conditions of the employees 
engaged in train service (the locomo- 
tive engineers, firemen, conductors and 
trainmen), reductions in wages for 
these classes were not. under consider- 
ation. 


The wages of maintenance of way 
employees and railway shop labourers 
were reduced by Decision No. 1028 
rendered on May 25, the new rates to 
be effective July 1, 1922. This reduc- 
tion amounted to 5 cents per hour for 
some of the classes included, and to 4 
cents, 8 cents and 1 cent for certain 


other classes. The rate of 40 cents per. 
hour paid on most of the railways for 
section men was thus reduced to 35 cents, 
and the minimum for this class 28 cents 
paid on some of the southern railways 
to 28 cents. Approximately 400,000 
maintenance of way employees are af- 
fected by the reductions, the saving 
to the railway companies being estimated 
at $50,000,000 a year. 


Wages of the shop crafts were reduc- 
ed by Decision No. 1086 rendered on 
June 5, the new rates to be effective 
from July 1, the decreases being 7 cents 
per hour for machinists, boilermakers, 
ete., also for their apprentices and 
helpers, 9 cents for freight carmen; and 
5 cents for car cleaners. No decrease, 
however, was ordered for supervisory 
forces. The rate of 77 cents per hour 
for most of the mechanies was thus re- 
duced to 70 cents, and the rate for 
freight car men from 72 cents to 63 
cents. The number of men in the shop 
eraft affected was estimated at about 
400,000, the saving in wages being esti- 
mated at $60,000,000 a year. 


The wages of the other classes under 
consideration, clerks, freight handlers, 
station employees, ete., were reduced 
by Decision No. 1074 rendered on June 
10, the new rates to be effective from 
July 1, the decreases being 3 cents and 
4 cents per hour with a provision, how- 
ever, that telephone switchboard oper- 
ators should not be paid less than $85. 
per month and that no higher rates al- 
ready in existence should be reduced. 
No reductions were made for train dis- 
patchers, dining car stewards or for 
the employees represented by the 
Marine Culinary Workers’ Association. 
of California. The number of. clerical 
and station employees affected was esti- 
mated at about 350,000, the wage saving 
being about $26,500,000 a year. 


On the announcement of these de- 
cisions the officials of the labour organ- 


AwuyY 1022} 
izations affected referred the matter of 
their acceptance or rejection to their 
membership through the medium of a 
strike vote. The results of these strike 
votes are referred in a preceding article 
in this issue. 


As wages and working conditions on 
railways in Canada have been based on 
conditions in the United States during 
recent years, representatives of the 
railway companies in Canada and of 
their employees have met and consider- 
ed revisions of the existing rules and 
working conditions and the proposals 
for changes in wages. 


The three recent decisions of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, 
referred to above, are reproduced in 
full below (except that the lists of rail- 
ways affected are omitted), including 
the dissenting opinions of the three 
members of the Board representing the 
railway labour organizations who did 
not agree with the majority, and a re- 
joinder by the majority of the Board as 
to the contents of these dissenting 
opinions, entitled ‘‘Supporting Opinion 
of the Majority’’. 


United States Railroad Labour Board 
Decision No. 1028 (Docket 1300) 


Issued May 25, 1922, effective July 1, 1922. 


Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company et 
al, vs. United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers et al. 


SURJECT OF THE DISPUTE 


Between each of the carriers named below 
and the classes of employees represented by 
the organizations named below, disputes have 
arisen as to what shall constitute just and 
reasonable wages. 


Conferences were held between each carrier 
and the accred'ted representatives of its said 
ployees, and, on a considerable number of 
decided in such conferences, were referred to 
the United States Railroad Labor Board for 
decision. 


All the carriers named below are petition- 
ing for a reduction in the wages of said em- 
ployees, and ,on a considerable number of 
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the roads, the employees are requesting an 
increase in wages. 


Both parties made a full presentation to the 
Labor Board of their respective contentions, 
by testimony and argument, oral and written. 


The Western Maryland Railway Company 
and the Erie Railroad Company had applica- 
tions pending before the Labor Board for a 
wage reduction of maintenance of way em- 
ployees. After contracting their maintenance 
of way work, or a portion thereof, the West- 
ern Maryland Railway Company withdrew its 
application for all its maintenance of way 
employees and the Erie Railroad Company 
withdrew its application for employees cover- 
ed by section 8 of this decision. 


HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY 


The Railroad Labor Board’ by Decision No. 
2, effective May 1, 1920, increased the wages 
of th's class of employees, along with others, 
on all the railroads then before the Board. 


,That decision was rendered at a time when 


living costs and wages were at their summit. 
Shortly afterward, living costs and wages in 
general began to decline. 


The Labor Board by Decision No. 147 iwer. 
fective July 1, 1921, reduced the wages of 
this class of employees on all the carriers be- 
fore the Board. t 


These two decisions, Nos. 2 and 147, were 
handed down by the Board after a full hear- 
ing of all parties. The Board endeavored in 
said cases, as it does in the present one, to 
observe the provisions of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, prescribed for its guidance, which 
read as follows: 

Sec. 307 (d) * * * In determining the justness 
and reasonableness of such wages and salaries or 
working conditions the Board shall, so far as ap- 
plicable, take into consideration among other relevant 
circumstances: 

(1) ‘The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of 

work in other industrics; 

(2) he relation between wages and the cost of 

living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and ski'l required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility; 

(6) The character and regularity of the employ- 

ment; and 

(7) Inequalities of inereascs in wages or of treat- 

ment, the result of previous wage ordcrs or 
adjustments. 


The wages of this class of employees has 
not been standardized and made uniform 
throughout the country, as many people seem 
to think. Prior to Decision No. 2, they were 
not so standardized, and the increases made 
by that dec’sion were arrived at by adding to 
the various existing rates a uniform increase 
of a certain number of cents per hour. 


The reductions made by Decision No. 147 
were similarly arrived at by applying to the 
various rates established by Decision No. 2 a 
uniform decrease of a certain number of cents 
per hour, 
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BASIS AND ANALYSIS OF DECISION 


In th's case, the Board adopts as its base 
the rates fixed in Article III of Decision No. 
147, and finds it just and reasonable under the 
law and the evidence to make the following 
schedule of decreases per hour: 


See. 1.—Bridge, building, painter, con- 
struction, mason and concrete, water-supply, 
and plumber foremen (except water-supply 
and plumber foremen coming under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of Article IV, Decision 
No. 147) 


Sec. 2.—Assistant bridge, building, painter, 
construction, mason end eoncrete, water- 
supply, and plumber foremen, and for coal- 
wharf, coal-chute, and fence-gang foremen, 
pile-driver, ditching and hoisting engineers 
and bridge inspectors (except assistant water- 
supply and plumber foremen coming under 
the provisions of section 1 of Article IV, 


ID CCISTOM IN One reeereee Dec are ie ta Muay HUI Rt nL on ae 5 cents 


Sec. 3.—Section, track and maintenance fore- 
men, and assistant section, track and main- 
tenance foremen 


eee meee coerce eee eo ose e ree eee eseeeseeeeeeeeee 


See. 4.—Mechanics in the maintenance of 
way and bridge and building departments 
(except those that come within the scope of 
agreements with the Federated Shop Crafts)..4 cents 


See. 5.—Mechanies’ helpers in the main- 
tenance of way and bridge and building de- 
partments (except those that come within the 
scope of agreements with the Federated Shop 
Crafts) 

See. 6.—Track laborers, and all common 
laborers in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment and in and around shops and round- 
houses not otherwise provided for herein..... 5 eents 


See. 7—Drawbridge tenders and assistants, 
pile-driver, ditching and hoisting firemen, 
pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing 
watchmen or flagmen, and Jamp lighters and 
tenders : 


See. 8.—Laborers employed in and around 
shops and roundhouses, such as engine watch- 
Men and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, 
flue borers, coal passers (except those coming 
under the provisions of section 3 of Article 
VIII, Decision No. 147, Coal-chute men, 
et cetera 


Sec. 9.—For miscellaneous classes of fore- 
men and other employees named in econnec- 
tion with a carrier affected by this decision, 
but not specifically listed under any section 
in the classified schedules of decreases, deduct 
an amount equal to the decreases specified 
for the respective classes to which the mis- 
cellaneous classes herein referred to are 
analogous. 


As an example of the absence of uniform 
standardization of the wages. of the class of 
employees herein covered ,take those em- 
braced in section 6 above—namely, track 
laborers, et cetera. Under Decision No. 147, 
the rates of pay of such employees range from 
twenty-eight cents (28¢) per hour to forty 
cents (40c) per hour. As a matter of fact, 
the 28-cent rate is found on only a few roads 
and apples to a comparatively small number 
of employees. As an illustration of the range 
of rates of these employees, the rates pre- 
vailing under Decision No. 147 on the South- 
ern, the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Northern Pacific, the New York 
Central, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railroads are given below. 
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These railroads are somewhat illustrative of 
the rates per hour for so-called common labor 
in the East and West and on roads that run 
through the North and South: 
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The range of rates per hour under this de- 
c‘sion on said railroads is obtainable by sub- 
tracting five cents (5c) from the rates above 
set out. 


The Labor Board is of the opinion that 
after the reductions made under this decision, 
common labor on the railroads will still be re- 
ceiving, as a rule, a wage in excess of that 
paid to similar labor in other industries, and 
that the same will be true of all other classes 
of labor covered by this decision. The Board 
is of the opinion, however, that the hazards 
and hardships of the employment, the train- 
ing and skill required, the degree of responsi- 
bility to the public, and other elements men- 
tioned in the statute combine to justify the 
payment of a better wage to these employees 
than is paid to similar labor in outside em- 
ployment. 


On a very considerable number of the roads, 
the foremen and sectionmen are furnished 
living quarters and fuel by the carrier. 


Moreover, the Board is not in sympathy 
with the idea that a governmental tribunal, 
empowered to fix a just and reasonable wage 
for men engaged in serving the public in the 
transportation industry, should be controlled 
by the one consideration of the low wages 
that may be paid to other labor in a period of 
temporary depression and unemployment. It 
is but just to say that railway managements. 
have indicated no desire for such a result. 


“Based upon the evidence before the Board, 
the statistical department of the Board has. 
made a stndy of the comparative purchasing 
power of the wage herein fixed for so-called 
common labor and the purchasing power of 
the wage paid such labor on the railroads in 
December, 1917, immediately prior to Govern- 
ment control of the carriers; in January, 1920, 
just prior to the termination of Federal con- 
trol; on May 1, 1920, the effective date of 
Decision No. 2; on July 1, 1921, the effective 
date of Decision No. 147; and in March, 1922. 
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The result of this study is as follows: 


AVERAGE Hourty RATES 
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PERCENT OF INCREASE IN PURCHASING POWER oF WHARN- 
INGS OF SUBSEQUENT DATES AS COMPARED WITH 
DECEMBER, 1917 
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Although average hourly earnings of this 
class of employees are below the earnings 
prior to Decision No. 2 by five cents (5c) per 
hour, their value is 3.6 per cent greater due 
to the decrease in cost of living. The cost-of- 
living figures set out in the foregoing tables 
have been compiled from the reports of the 
United States Department of Labor and are 
for the latest date for which such data are 
available. 


DECISION 


The Railroad Labor Board therefore de- 
cides: 


(1) That the rates of wages heretofore es- 
tablished by the authority of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board shall be de- 
creased as hereinbefore set out for the class 
of employees there named, and that such de- 
ereases shall be effective as of July 1, 1922. 


(2) That the scope of this decision is limit- 
ed to the carriers named under Article I here- 
in, to such carriers as may be included here- 
after by addenda, and to the specific classes 
of employees named or referred to under each 
particular carrier. 


(3) That the reduction in wages hereby au- 
thorized shall be made in accordance with the 
following articles which prescribe the regu- 
lations and designate the employees affected. 


ARTICLE I,.—CARRIFRS AND HMPLOYEES 
AFFECTED 


[List omitted] 


ARTICLE JI.—GENERAL APPLICATION 


The general regulations governing the ap- 
plication of this decision are as follows: 

See. 1. The provision. of this decision will 
not apply in cases where amounts less than 
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thirty ($30) dollars per month are paid to in- 
dividuals for special service which takes only 
a part of their time from outside employment 
or business. 

See. 2. Decreases specified in this decision 
are to be deducted on the following basis: 

(a) For employees paid by the hour, 
decrease from the hourly rate. 


(b) For employees paid by the day, deduct eight times the 
hourly decrease from the daily rate. 


(c) For employees paid by the month, deduct two hundred 
four (204) times the hourly decrease from the monthly rate. 


deduct the hourly 


Sec. 3. The decreases in wages and the 
rates hereby established shall be incorporated 
in and become a part of existing argreements 
or schedules, or future negotiated agreements 
or schedules, and shall remain in effect until 
or unless changed in the manner provided by 
the Transportat: on Act, 1920. 


Sec. 4. It is not intended in this decision 
to include or make decreases in wages for any 
officials of the carriers affected except that 
class designated in the Transportation Act, 
1920, as ‘‘ subordinate officials,’’? and who are 
included in the Act as within the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Board. The Act provides that 
the term ‘‘subordinate officials’’ includes offi- 
cials of carriers of sueh class or rank as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall design- 
ate by regulation duly formulated and issued. 
Hence, whenever in this decision words are 
used, such as ‘‘foremen,’’ et cetera, which 
may apply to officials, such words are intend- 
ed to apply to only such classes of subordinate 
officials as are now or may hereafter be de- 
fined and classified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as ‘‘subordinate officials’” 
within the meaning of the Transportation Act, 
1920. 


ARTICLE III.—INTERPRETATION OF THIS © 
DECISION 


Should a dispute arise betwen the manage- 
ment and the employees of any of the car- 
riers as to the meaning or intent of this de- 
cision, which cannot be decided in conference 
between the parties directly interested, such 
dispute shall be referred to the United States’ 
Railroad Labor Board in the manner provided 
by the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 1. All such disputes shall be presented 
in a conerete and joint signed statement. set- 
ting forth:: 


(a) The specific question involved. 

(b) The facts in the case. 

(c) The position of the employees. 

(d) The position of the management thereon. 


Where supporting documentary evidence is 
used it shall be attached to the application for 
decision in the form of exhibits. 


See. 2. Such presentations shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same 
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before the Labor Board for final dispos tion. 
By order of 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD, 
Ben. W. Hooper, 
Attest: Chairman. 
L. M. PARKER, 
Secretary. 


Dissenting opinion 


The undersigned dissent from the majority 
decision for the following svecific reasons: 


(1). The rates of pay established under this 
decision as the basic minimum rates of the 
transportation industry w'll merely perpetuate 
the low level of purchasing power possessed 
py this large class of workers in pre-war years. 
The opinion expressed in the majority deci- 
sion, that ‘‘The Board is not in sympathy 
with the idea that a governmental tribunal 
empowered to fix a just and reasonable wage 
for men engaged in serving the public in the 
transportation industry, should be controlled 
py the one consideration of the low wage that 
may be paid to other labor,’’ would seem to 
jndicate a feeling that the decision should 
not perpetuate the iniustices of a former un- 
regulated period. Below we show clearly the 
fallacies of attempting to show that the rates 
of the decis'on will mean increased purchas- 
ing power over pre-war levels. 


(2) The rates of pay established under this 
decision will mean annual earnings far below 
any minimum standard of subsistence which 
has been formulated, even below those of 
most conservative employer groups. 


(3) The rates of pay established under this 
decision are not based upon the human needs 
of the hundreds of thousands of famil‘es in- 
volved. They*are insufficient to provide these 
families with the absolute essentials. The 
earnings of this large group of railroad em- 
ployees will not provide the father of a fam- 
ily with as much food as is allowed convicts 
in the Cook County, Dlino‘s, jail. 


(4) The pre-war standard perpetuated by 
this decision was the product of inequitable 
wage bargains. It is considerably below the 
level recognized at that time as necessary for 
the maintenance of health and energy. 


UNFAIRNESS OF MAJORITY DECISION ON 
INCREASED PURCHASING POWER 


The statistical study of the comparative 
purchasing power of the wage for common 
labor fixed by this decis'on and the purchas- 
ing power of the wage paid such labor in De- 
cember, 1917, which serves as the major jus- 
tification in the majority report, is unfair 
and misleading. 
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In the first nlace it fails to take account of 
the change in the number of hours consti- 
tuting the bas’e working day as between the 
two periods. During the period covered, the 
basic day was reducel from 10 hours to 8 
hours. According to Wage Series Report No. 
3 issued by the Labor Board, the average 
daily rate of pay for this class of labor was 
$1.93 in December, 1917, and will be $2.62 un- 
der this decision. This shows a wage increase 
amounting to 35.8 per cent, not 69.4 ver cent 
as stated. This would br'ng a consequent re- 
duction in the figure for the increase in the 
value of earnings from 44.5 per cent. the 
figure in the majority report, to 15.9 per 
cent, which is the correct figure. For, as stated 
in the report of the Lane Commission— 


Reductions in hours are not to be regarded as increases in 
pay. This rule is made necessary first, by its justice, for 
it is not to be contemplated that hours are reduced to de- 
crease earnings; and, second, by the impracticability of 
applying any other rule. * * * We assume the good 
faith cf all reductions in hours as being what they pretend 
to be. 


The Railroad Labor Board has decided that 
8 hours shall constitute the basic day for this 
class of labor, and it must, therefore, in good 
faith, recognize that the basic earnings of 
these employees under the decision will be 
enly 35.8 ner cent above the level of De- 
cember, 1917, meaning an increase in pur- 
chasing power of only 15.9 per ceut instead 
of 44.5 per cent as stated in the majority re- 
port. 


In the second place, however, considerat‘on 
of the entire comparison forces one to the 
conclusion that the period chosen presents an 
unfair picture. During the period 1915 to 
1917 the cost of living had been rising far 
more rapidly than the wages of this class of 
employees. In other words, the $1.93 per 
day representing the average wage in De- 
cember, 1917, meant a lower purchasing power 
than the average wage in 1915. 


Th's fact is clearly shown in the tables 
compiled by the statisticians of the Lane | 
Commission. In table 6, Part II, Appendix II 
of the’ report of this commission, it appears 
that the expenditures for necessities of 11 
families of railroad employees having incomes 
up to $600 exceeded the’r incomes by a total 
of $2,647.95. This deficit is more than double 
that of the same families for the year 1915, 
which totalled $1,028.84. Practically all of 
the employees in question come within this 
class. The majority report therefore chose, 
as a base period, for comparison with the 
wages of the decision, a year in which this 
class of labor was suffering an increasing de- 
ficit. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that a 
fairer comparison would have gone back to 
1915. In that year, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the average 
hourly earnings of sectionmen were 15 cents. 
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For the 10-hour day this meant earnings of 
$1.50. Comparing this with the earnings for 
the standard day under the majority decision 
—namely, $2.62—we find that the level of 
money wages will be 74.4 per cent above the 
1915 level. According to United States De- 
partment of Labor reports, the cost of living 
in March, 1922, was approximately 60.5 per 
cent above the average for 1915. Combining 
these two figures we arrive at the correct per 
cent by which the value of a section man’s 
wages under the majority decision will exceed 
the value of h’s wages in pre-war days. It 
amounts to only 8.7 per cent instead of 44.5 
per cent, as indicated in the majority report. 


There is however, a third way in which the 
majority report fails to show the real effect 
of this decision upon the value of the wages 
of common labor in the maintenance of way 
department. .The statistics presented deal 
only with sect'on men. There are roughly 
100,000 other unskilled workers who will also 
be affected by the decision. In the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classification 
these are classed as ‘‘other unskilled labor- 
ers.”? In the Railroad Labor Board’s Wage 
Series Report No. 3 the number of ‘‘other 
unskilled laborers’’ is set down as 108,977. 


According to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission report for 1915, this group received 
an average hourly rate of 18.2 cents in that 
year. Under the majority decision this same 
group will average approximately 35.9 cents 
per hour. Extended to a daily basis this will 
mean £2.872 for the standard work day com- 
pared with $1.82 in 1915. In other words, the 
money wages of this group of employees un- 
der the decision will be only 57.8 per cent 
above those which they received in 1915. This 
contrasts with an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, already noted, of 60.5 per cent, showing 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent in value of their 
earnings. 


Combining the two classes of unskilled em- 
ployees in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment, we have approximately 380,000 men 
who will receive money wages for the stand- 
ard day under the decision only 69.7 per cent 
above those which they received in 1915. In 
other words, the inerease in the real value of 
the wages of this group as between the two 
periods will only amount to approximately 
5..7. per cent. 


The following short table will summarize 
the facts discussed above: 


Wages of Section Men. 


1915. Under Present 
Decision. 
Average per hour...... $0.15 $0.327 
Average per dayjy. o's... 1.50 2.616 


Percentage increase in wages 74.4% 
Percentage increase in cost of 
living 60.5% 
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Percentage increase in value of 


wages 8.7% 


Wages of Other Unskilled Laborers. 


eooeree ee ee eo wee e oo 


1915. | Under Present 
Decision. 
Average per hour...... $0.182 $0.359 
Average) per Gays). yx: 1.82 2.872 


Percentage increase in wages 57.8% 
Percentage increase in cost of 


Lh Dats are) eRe aD Mane Pe oe 60.5% 
Percentage decrease in value of 
WY RESIN. eres aligned ip) 1.7% 


The Two Groups Combined. 
Percentage increase in real wages of 
both groups (weighted aver- 
age) 5.7% 


ay AP) 0! 0) Nee: 0) 6:10) 169) 8 ey 6. 0! 6) 6) 0: 6 


ADEQUACY OF PRE-WAR WAGES 


he inerease in the value of the wages of 
th's class of employees is, therefore, so small 
as to be negligible. The vital question is as 
to the adequacy of the pre-war wage and 
consequently of the wage established by the 
present decision. The pre-war wages of this 
class of workers were established in a labor 
market which to all intents and purposes was 
subject to no regulation. The carriers bought 
this labor as a commodity at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. Just and reasonable wages could 
not result from such a process which ‘gs the 
very antithesis of the function which the 
Labor Board is supposed to perform under the 
Transportation Act. It seems strange that a. 
responsible body created to establish just and 
reasonable wages, with certain clearly defin- 
ed principles laid down, should arrive at wage 
rates so closely approximating the value of 
those arising in an utterly unregulated labor 
market. The majority decision appears in 
strong contrast with the words of a similar 
Governmental tribunal, appointed for a sim- 
ilar purpose. The Departmental Wage Board 
of Review of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, in its report dated August 31, 1921, 
said: 

The rates of pay that in a large measure determine the 
rates for all trades and occupations are those granted to 
first-class laborers, which it will be noted the Board has. 
recommended be fixed at $0.41 per hour, and the pay for 
skilled mechanics, or the so-called basic trades, which the 
Board recommends be fixed at $0.73 per hour. As far as 
laborers are concerned, the pay of $0.41 per hour approxi- 
mates very closely $1,000 per year. The Board does not. 
believe that it is decent for the Government to pay less 
money than this to American citizens with families to sup- 
port. *** The laborer usually has a family to support 
and with present prices of the necessities of life, with less 
than $0.41 per hour it is practically impossible for him to 
properly clothe, house, feed and educate his family. The 


Board believes that it is contrary to the public interest to 
give less wage than the above to first-class laborers. 


In terms of the latest cost-of-living in- 
formation, that for March, 1922, the amount 
set forth as a basic minimum would amount 
to approximately 39 cents per hour, which is 
16 cents per hour above the minimum estab- 
lished for section men under the decision. 
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MINIMUM SET IN Magsority REPORT CORRES- 
PONDS WITH MINIMUM WAGE FoR WOMEN 
WitTHoutT FAMILIES TO SUPPORT 


According to data contained in the major- 
ity report, “the minimum hourly rate of pay 
for section men on the railroads of the United 
States will, under this decision, be 23 cents. 
This means earnings for a full-time 48 hour 
week of $11.04. The following table shows 
the latest data as to minimum wages for wo- 
men in various states: 


: Per week 

Districk of Columbia: 

TE BLL te ene ce keer oe totseaherane © oleistelaione = tides $15.60 

Hotels) and? LESvaUPrantss seuss stots wus de ie diese vie 16.50 

E25 WET CLTSEGS ah hace Shakes: o\ oe bile latololat toi elaigiats eualahenes ehens 15.00 
Arkansas: } i 

SPOKES With BOLE. IS ULIU RN soi pele oistepale «ere Minsevey cl stele iss 13.25 
California: "i 

ATW OCCUPATIONS! ELM S's 2 seers sis'eresle sleieele eens cis 15.00 
Kansas: 

Laundries and factorieS..........eeeceereeecees 11.00 

NIG TOS TUG ILE Wael aiete tases) Sm abcde: bila ie (oe age’onaHb\ aie utp late o/s =hetetayats 10.50 

MGI DIONES Nt sis,<elalors syle, aceheslsngis/etuie rue eae ities ote a suche 9.00 
Massachusetts: : 

Candy and food preparations.............s+++ 12.00 

GMOTSCESION eee en wirklb Na eeialaldl aie alacb inelelebelnialale 6 919 13.00 

Brush making, provisional...........+sssessee 14.40 

IMEI v7! CLOTMIIS MPA eek reiactls clayatane lets Wleleiehere alssteue tata ee 14.75 

Wromen’s') CLOG Ee disc iets wie ele Heleere isn eletnininle 14.00 

ATEN S eh LUTTLIS PES bie VHS a ta layahe ysl se a oletaekeleher nfetsiesegehe 1 5 

TCTATE VE OOO Se ia? Gi aicekereleut arora mh cipuavnie Ernie) shalt etorels inter since 13.75 

Office and building cleaners............2.-.6006. 15.40 

Piper WORKES Sa heal eke okls evecavevelele «nfs lsielerolejaies 15.50 
Minnesota: M 

IA TT OCCU ADIOS UE a Nays shelve als leigles@l> eh ale clalals es 10.25 to 14.00 
North Dakota: ~ | 

Winittesses sand .COUMLEL) 21m: nl. ss cles) cerie aie 14.90 

Chambcrmaids and kitchen help............... 14.20 

MMe Tie SUT Le eI hehe Nc tal A PAMAIOI eat em artlane widtareedel atit9/e 14.50 

ACR HAATE NSN Ua OM Pee mie win eared re oO oer 14.00 

THEOL GL WCHL N OU Berets dase thee ice aisles esata al eesbe neat 12.09 to 14.00 
Oregon: 5 

EXT OCCUDADIOIIS ey ea ils ala hate lees ate fae ie hovel es Yen alleks 13.20 
Texas: 

ATMO COMP Atl OLS Nhs hie ect ayes) aie lavalevelelaja + cata 12.00 
Washington: f } 

All oecupations, except public housekeeping... 13.20 

PUIG) NOUSCK COD ULE aielsatos etoreketsieve ceterotele ancl ehallala tetas 14.50 
Wiseonsin: 

IMU GROUP ALIONS. 1.2 insite cautions tiote le lo akaes 10.50 to 12. 00 


From the above table it appears that legal 
min'mum wages in the United States fall 
primarily in the range from $11 to $15 per 
week. It is a striking fact that the mini- 
mum wage for section men under the major- 
ity decision is just $11.04 per week, with an 
average wage for the 250, 000 section men 
amounting to only $15.69 per week. This last 
figure is well w'thin the range of minimum 
wages for women. 


Tt cannot be to strongly emphasized that a 
minimum wage for women workers is based 
upon the presumption that the woman is not 
responsible for the maintenance of a family, 
while in any virile nation which, desires to 
preserve its growth and strength a minimum 
wage for men must rest upon the presump- 
tion that the normal employee either is or 
is to be responsible for the maintenance of a 
family. According’ to Justice Henry Bourne 
Higgins of the Australian Court of Concilia- 
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tion and Arbitration, writing in the Harvard 
Law Review, (Vol. XXIX., No. 1)— 


The Court announced that it would ascertain firat the 
necessary living wage for the unskilled laborer, and then the 
secondary wage due to skill or other exceptional qualifications 
necessary. Treating marriage as the usual fate of adult men, 
a wage which does not allow of the matrimonial condition 
and the maintenance of about five persons in a home, would 
not be treated as a living wage. * * #* 


One cannot conceive of industrial peace unless the rm- 
ployee has secured to him wages sufficient for the essentials 
of huinan existence. 


This, the basic wage, must secure to the employee enough 
wherewith to renew his strength to maintain hig home from 
day to day. 


The basic wage is the same for the employee with no 
family as for the employee with a large family. 


Here, we are talking about this basic wage 
for the unskilled work er on which the entire 
wage structure of the transportation indus- 
try must rest and we find it set at about the 
level of minimum wages for women without 
families. Pointing out the difference be- 
tween a minimum wage for men and a mini- 
mum wage for women, Justice Higgins makes 
the distinction very clear, as follows: 


The principle of the living wage has been applied to 
women, but with a difference, as women are not usually legally 
responsible for the maintenance of a_ family. A woman’s 
minimum is based on the average cost of her own living 
to one who supports herself by her own exertions (italics ours). 


It is obviously unjust to except railroad 
employees who should be responsible for the 
maintenance of famil‘es to endure wages at 
a level designed as the minimum for the sup- 
port of single women. Such a comparison 
shows the inherent absurdity of expecting a 
male employee to ‘‘renew his strength and 
to maintain his home from day today’’ on 
the wages provided in the majority decision. 


ConTRAST BETWEEN WAGES OF THE MAJORITY 
DECISION AND ANY MINIMUM*®STANDARD 
WuicH May BE CHOSEN 


The most important grounds for dissent 
from the majority decision lie in the contrast 
between the wages therein provided and any 
minimum standard of subsistence which has 
ever been suggested whether by governmental 
or state depvartments, investigators for char- 
itable institutions, city bureaus, or by re- 
presentatives of labor. The wages provided 
in the decision will enable the average em- 
ployee of this class to secure little more than 
one-half of the necessities specified in the 
majority of these budgets as absolutely es- 
sential. This decision will provide the sec- 
tion men w'th only about two-thirds of the 
goods provided by the lowest budgets of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.* As 
a matter of fact the minimum rates under 
this decision will scarcely buy the food part 





*The National Industrial Conference Board is a co-operative 
body composed of representatives of national and state {n- 
dustrial associations and is organized to provide a clearing 
house of information, a forum for constructive discussion, and 
machinery for co-operative action on matters that vitally 
affect the industrial development of the nation. 
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of the minimum subsistence budgets which 
will be cited, with nothing left for clothing, 
rent, furniture, heat, light and other essen- 
tials. 


For purposes of comparison we have had 
14 of these budgets brought up to date. None 
of the budgets can be considered as represent- 
ing a living wage, that is a wage conforming 
to American standards of comfort. They are 
distinctly bare subsistence levels below which 
it is unsafe to expect families to go. 


As shown in the majority statement the 
m'nimum earnings of section men will be 23 
cents per hour, amounting, for a full 2448 - 
hour year to $563.04. The average earnings 
for this occupation will be 32.7 cents per 
hour, amounting to $800.50 per year. As a 
matter of fact in 1915, according to reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission sec- 
tion men only averaged 93.7 per cent, of full 
time earnings. If during the ensuing year 
this average holds, the average earnings of 
this basic occupation in the transportation 
industry will amount to approximately 
$750.07. 


The United States Department of Labor 
in the years 1900-1902 investigated the living 
costs of 25,440 actual families. Of these, 
11,156 were selected because the expenditures 
for food, clothing, rent, etc., could be segreg- 
ated. The average in case of these families 
amounted to $650.98. The average annual 
expenditure of these families amounted to 
$617.80 or to considerably more than the 
minimum to be allowed section men under 
this, decision. 
1922, the cost of living has increased by ap- 
proximately 126 per cent; in other words, 
these families would to-day need $1,401.17 to 


secure the same standard of living. This is 


nearly double the average wage of section 
men under the majority decision. 


The accompanying table shows other mini- 
mum subsistence budgets, the date at which 
prepared, the increase in living costs between 
that date and March, 1922, and the approx- 
imate cost of these minimum budgets today. 


We are forced to dissent from the estab- 
lishment of rates of pay which will allow a 
minimum of $563.04 and an .average of 
$800.50 ver year to nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion men at a time when the cost of most con- 
servative subsistence budgets ranges from 
$1144.79 up to $1703.25. 


The lowest 
above table are those of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. A few remarks on 
these will clarify the contrast drawn. These 
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Cost or MINIMUM SUBSISTENCE BUDGETS 
AT CURRENT PRICES 























Per 
cent | Jost of 
Ori- in- Budget 
Budget of— Date ginal jcreases | March, 
prepared |; cost in 1922 
| ©. of L. 
Louise B. Moore...| 1903-5 {|$ 728.00) 124.8/$1634.22 
ING ay 45. COMLED OL 
Charities and Cor- 
rections (Dr. Cha- 
DITA Vitis vatialts ser sr ans eonichre 1907 825.00 106.5) 1703.25 
J. C. Kennedy (Chi- 
eago Stoek Yds.)| 1909-10 800.00 84.8] 1478.06 
N. Y. State Fac- 
tory Conference— 
New York....... 1914 876.48 62.0) 1419.82 
PESUEV ALO Meese red 1914 772.43 62.0) 1251.34 
Phil. Bureau of 
Municipal Research 1918 1636.79 Foe SOOT A 
NOV Yon aboard not 
Estimates and Ap- 
portionment .... 1915 844.94 62.0} 1368.80 
Prof. W. F. Ogburn| July, 1918 | 1386.00 *3.0| 1340.26 
National Indus. 
Conf. Board— 
MalhyRivernen ng: Oct., 1919 | 1267.76 *10.7) 1144.79 
Lawrence ....... Oct., 1919 | 1385.79} *10.7| 1251.37 
West Hoboken..| Jan., 1920 | 1604.15 *17.0] 1381.44 
Cincinnati ..... May, 1920 | 1692.50} *23.0} 1303.23 
Worcester ...... June, 1920 | 1733.38]  *23.0} 1334.70 
*Decreases. 


budgets, costing to-day from $1144.79 to 
$1334.70 according to the locality are the less 
liberal of two minimum budgets prepared by 
this association of industries. Their food bud- 
get eliminates all the choicer cuts of meat, 
the only fresh meats allowed being flank and 
chuck beef. The clothing budget is arrived 
at by establishing the cost of certain mini- 
mum requirements and then deducting 25 per 
cent from this cost ‘‘ to allow for the dif- 
ferent means by which the cost of clothing 
may be reduced.’’ The budget makes no pro- 
vision for savings, other than insurance. 


The average earnings of the quarter of a 
million section men, as provided in the deci- 
sion, are to be less than 70 per cent of the 
lowest National Industrial Conference Board 
Budget. The minimum earnings of these sec- 
tion men under the decision will be less than 
50 per cent of this lowest subsistence budget. 


Wacrs Harpiy Cover Foop Costs IN 
MINIMUM BUDGETS 


In the majority of budgets cited above, the 
proportion of the budget devoted to the pur- 
chase of foods is given. The following table 
shows the food cost of these budgets, secured 
by applying the increase in retail food costs 
since the budget was prepared to the cost of 
the food provided at prices then prevailing. 
The,amount remaining over for other ex- 
penses in the case of. the minimum rate pro- 
vided in the decision is also shown: 
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Minimum Earnings of Section Men Contrasted 
With Cost of Various Minimum Food 





Budgets. 
*Cost 
of Mini- Amount 
mini mum remaining 
Food Budget mum {earnings} for other 
food | section expenses 
budget men 








U4 Sa wabor =) Depart: 
ment (1900-2) 
Louise B. Moore (N.Y.) 
Robert C. Chapin 


$502.25 | $563.04 |$ 60.79 
589.41 | 563.04 | 26.37 deficit 


CIN Yoon Caleegc tena a eletereuet eel 629.88 563.04 66.84 
J.C. Kennedy, Chicago| 658.28 | 563.04 | 95.34 “ 
Phila. Bur. Mun. Re- 

SEAT CHM mish c colteletinG #'s 535.59 563.04 27.45 
N.Y. Bd. Est. & Ap- 

Taro na Hele EP UHI, SRIAVANS ot: 507.07 563.04 55.97 


National Industrial 
Conference Board: 


ally RAVI We csltiie.¢ 419.10 563.04 | 143.94 
MV AWLENCE Vlas an telcos 439.84 563.04 | 123.20 
We te ODO KGW ieee. 502.52 563.04 60.52 
@incinnatil/z. shee 468.33 563.04 94.71 
WiOTCESLER Waseca 474.01 563.04 89.03 














*Based on percentage each budget allows for food. 


In view of the fact that the landlord is 
persistent, that fuel is an absolute necessity 
for cooking if for nothing else, that clothing 
is generally considered socially desirable, and 
that other expenses will crop up, it is ap- 
parent that the food problem of the mainten- 
ance of way family will be acute. 


WAGE Rates oF DECISION MEAN. UNDER- 
NOURISHED F'AMILIES 


In order to make allowance for the other 
essentials of a family budget we will follow 
the relative weights used by the United 
States Department of Labor. The average 
rate established by the decision for track 
laborers will mean possible monthly earnings 
of $66.71. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of these earnings according to the 
budgetary requirements: " 














Amount 
Item Weight per 
month 

AUR OOG aL s tence one p tine segiiee alenes 88.2 $25.48 
Clothing ene i ie saecectes onus oles. 16.6 11.07 
ROUSING eka ejatty yar droveieyey0.0re 13.4 8.94 
rel yar OG ine eee ese sretere che eo 3.54 
IPO GUTO. OLCH Me erterctets ietachs ate tors 5.1 3.40 
Miscellaneous: 22. cgi. se cee 21.4 14.48 








In a family of five this will mean an aver- 
age possible expenditure per person for cloth- 
ing of $2.21 per month. 


It will be clear to anyone that there are 
few places where decent housing can be had 
for $8.94 per month, while $3.54 will hardly 
more than cover gas and electricity, with no 
allowance for winter fuel. 


But the most significant fact is the insuf- 
ficiency of the allowance for food. A month- 
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ly expenditure of $25.48 means 84.9 cents per 

day. Assuming that the family is normal, 
equivalent to 3.35 adult males, this will mean 
the following allowance per day for the feed- 
ing_of each member of the family. 














Member Equivalent| Amount 

tor food 

cents 

ME RT aes, otters sarc bes iroteia a nisietere Oierer tale 1.00 Th 3 
WV ILO eis fb Merolo erect ene cronies Miele tire .90 D2 
IOEVEAT: DOV dace cic osc ome meee che .90 DATE 
Gsyears inlined Woe a eee -40 10.1 
DEV CATH WO Vilied sy cotcuare sot hace erent 15 3.8 








In other words the youngest child is to 
have less than a cent and a half per meal. 


The inadequacy of 25.3 cents to keep up 
the health and energy of the wage earner is: 
apparent when we remark that the United 
States Army, buying in wholesale quantities, 
to-day spends 40 cents per day for the ration 
of each enlisted man. Presumably buying on 
a wholesale basis Cook County, Illino’s, is 
paying 45 cents per day for the feeding of 
prisoners in the jails. Evidently the track 
laborer under this decision will secure con- 
siderably less than a prison ration. 


The clearest picture of the inadequacy of 
this wage appears, however, when the at- 
tempt is made to prepare menus for this 
worker on the basis of the 25.3 cents which 
he has to spend. The following menus have 
been prepared to cover three typical days. 
The person who prepared these menus was 
instructed to use the cheapest possible foods 
with a view to securing the greatest possible 
nourishment for the money. In the case of 
each item the cost at current prices and the_ 
number of calories is given: 








First Day. 
Breakfast. 
.019 2 slices teast—l square oleo............. 240 Cal 
.023 1 dish prunes (2 ounces)................ 300 se 
.009 1 cup coffee (condensed milk, 1 teaspoon 
SUSAN Mee cc ce ce sige eos emetic te Merslsslate Baas 
051 625“ 
Lunch 
(O89 he DAI L SANE WACK ances screriats clei clenaieiersis talents 250 Cal. 
LOVE: 1) PA OU DIUIG ee sits oe oncye ote toe es ole eters elater\ erat eels 160 es 
1930) 0 Daa tease den ele esto ete: aulersucrs ae Fisratais cals nage ey 
085 BEY 
Dinner 
.051 Baked beans (4 pound to 1 -ounce 
PKA COM) eke cis fo eat cr edieee oite ans at oe caze h leaars 295 Cal. 
.010 1 slice bresd—% square oleo............ 1205 BS 
OOD eIUS MC OMLCO yaa lsrntrats els sralerel avert ctene ete scat etoret ted 085 é 
05S * Agr Apply Piel MIs em neitae cate isles << eetete iehel aye S00 rs 
128 Sys Ukes te 
Total for first day 
SODGAN x, ahcetahis dette stom eiaretelale 2012 Cal. 
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Second Day. 


Breakfast. 
019 2 slices Toast—l square OleO..........++.- 240 Cal. 
082 1 baked: apple. ve. vii cee cece cies oe clesie 5 aye 
EOOGue MCRD) COD CC celebrates isiese si siete jefoie}=inlolale wcelels 615 Sonnccs 
060 450 ‘S 
Lunch, 
042 1 bologna Sandwich...........ssseeeeeees 250 Cal. 
KOAeL, ROTA LOY. scree « Aetalet Whoa ake iets ete sieve erarovelnne wl LOOWMar 
(OAC aE COOK ele twle seteise sk etaiele te releintale eleleialel eels ols 50M a 
.098 400.“ 
Dinner. 
1047. Pot roast G4 pound)... 0... eee 488 Cel. 
.017 Potatoes (4% pound).........--+-+eeeeees Ay 
019 2 slices bread with 1 square oleo........ DAO ih 
OOM LICWUD COME aa acct. oun sis, sejeie ete neh aroitte'- aay ciete + 8 
.092 1248 =“ 
Tetal for second day 
Be DEO eye sitemeter oom. aye Bee eyed 1898 Cal. 
Third Day. 
Breakfast. 
.065 1 bowl] of Oatmeal........... cece eeeeeee 309 Cal. 
YOOOM a CUD AC OTECEH ys re clade oie ays aire sips wae ye eis) Bopt ies 
074 894 “eé 
Lunch 
1049 1 exe SAM WiCN 6c ne eee ee eee reee 250 Cal 
OR ee ee oy oN Reng rots a olin Oh cIuiOlb ore Crceors oc Si erate re hay) 
ROUGH PePCOUL TINUE eon cisiote sinle aac cyete slo's eee 1600 Ne 
088 485 6eé 
Dinner. 
LOGOe Ulver |S) MOUNG) ies vdes's «ice leecia si see + 156 Cal. 
LON 7M COL AEOCS CLS POU) iis close cess pieienele «sueisie 2) eds 
014 1 Slice bread and 1 square oleo........ 140 ess 
EQOG HL Tela) COCCI ee oe spells ole oisley rales 2 «0/2 chel> Bay“ 
.100 816 6é 
Total for third day. 
UUM RB Sood Go ad ddoggeaear 1695 Cal. 


With scarcely any possibility of variety 
this ration would only average slightly over 
1900 calories per day. It is generally recog- 
nized that 3500 calories per day is necessary 
for a man engaged in moderate work. 


According to a report published in the 
leading British Medical Journal, the London 
Lancet for March 5, 1921: 


It has been found by definite measurements that every 
individual expends daily a certain amount of energy in car- 
tying on the vital processes essential to the continuance of 
life. In the case of a man at rest in bed, this {gs equivalent 
to about 1700 calories per day. This is his basal metabolism. 
Benedict has shown that in conditions of under-nutrition it 
may be deereased some 30 per cent, and it may, therefore, 
be possible for life to be maintained by a resting man on 
gome 1200 calories per day. The performance of any mus- 
cular work, even that of sitting in a chair for, say, 16 hours, 
increases the expenditure of energy roughly to 2,200 calories. 
while for 8 hours in bed, 14 hours in a chair, and 2 hours 
of moderate exercise an expenditure of 2,500 calories is re- 
quired. 


We are faced with the extraordinary fact 
that the track laborer with a family, on the 
wage carried in the decision, can secure little 
more than the number of calories required to 
maintain life without exertion of any kind. 
He cannot secure as many calories as are re- 
quired by a man who spends 14 hours of his 
day in a chair and exercises moderately for 
only two hours unless he sacrifices some of the 
other necessities of life. 
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The appalling fact is even more patent in 
the case of the minimum rate which will be 
paid under the decision, 23 cents per hour or 
$46.92 per month. Distributing the wage to 
the different items of a fam ly budget, we 
get the following table: 














Proportion — 
of monthly 
Relative earnings 
Item weight based on 
to total percentage 
in second 
eolumn 
1 PLO KOX0 (aunt ae Ere en ee Pr Soy 317.92 
Clothing cee eee 16.6 : yg 
EP OMSIMOT CSA enl onitents 13.4 6.29 
ueland) Wishw. series Sue 2.49 
Furniture and Furnish- 
VIVES oe areas eericre aicte ie terel eae Deal: 2.93 
Miscellaneous .......... 21.4 10.04 
100.0 $16.92 











The mere division of this wage shown alone 
makes it appear inadequate on the face of it. 
The allowance for clothing, amounting to 
$1.56 per member of the family per month 
can obviously be cut no further. Rental at 
$6.29 sounds like a Utopian dream, unless we 
are to assume that congestion and bad sani- 
tation are tolerable. 


The division of the food allowance, which 
amounts to 59.7 cents per day, among the 
various members of the family allows the 
man 17.8 cents per day for three meals, less 
than half the prison ration in Cook County, 
Illinois; expressed in terms of meals it would 
show something like the following: 


First Day. 











Breakfast. 
045 Bacon—3 SLICES... 6. cece ee eee eee ener eee 75 Cal. 
OOD L slicer! DTEAMw. Los sins ois oes site minimis is LOOM 
009 1 cup COMEE....0......-2ce ence eee et ne rere Shy ik 
059 260 66 
Luneh. 
042 1 meat sandwich (% pound)............ 278 Cal. 
KOUG tee LOU SININ are wtoicleietels ele, alislaseusisvere whokersuriascyeevalays JO0 Ds 
058 438 * 
4 Dinner. 
045 Macaroni (% pound) and _ cheese qd 
OUCE) Pan ee aslo ic hee elas creel ss iaiesfeneraseiale 25 Cal 
005 1 Slice bread............ecceerereeeseeees OOS 
009 1 CUP COTTEE........c eee e reer eee entrees SDican® 
059 AUD ot 
Total for first day 
SOML(UGb «cher eileas ous curio. 2iehskelsvieiar 1408 Cal. 
Second Day. 
Breakfast. 
019 2 slices toast—l square oleo.........-- 240 Cal. 
009 1 CUP COFTEC.........eceeeee seer ec eeeceers 85m be 
028 Sosa 
Lunch. 
042 1 meat sandwich (% POUNG) cavers stays 278 Cal. 
KOUG) i COO ISIS Liratittei- «ope ohel lovee Vs. 2)¥e,eFohejerni tye sin cia Dns 
.058 B28 T7-+ 


us 








732 4 
Dinner. 
04l kOe: YORSE ICES DOUDG prada. shee site a 488 Cal 
LOL EL OUACORS it (ost DOL tude mem tect ce aieereens ASNT 
CQOMEIACISIIGGIDRGAAR. Flues ater cha ete eae clears LOOT 8 
009) ois CLL: Wr @O TLE Mei E tees eek he Jel a fae) ia oh 
.078 ALTOS) 2° 
Total for second day 
ARO Ta). qa APOROD SRD rs ERD» 1761 Cal. 
Third Day. 
Breakfast. 
SO2E ed ish MP LUMES enue trdbatcsete.. see tale ape tials 300 Cal. 
LOBOS DTT Ele ees trea cece ae esa ean Vole neti eee RTI an tat TOOTS 
LOOSE SCL IC OMLGGN a aie rar uue te at alo ah An uA 8 < 
052 ASI Nise 
Lunch 
AAD AG OY VRAIN CE WIC IMs tedden doe rate de tacahioaeteuel nce 250 Cal. 
SOLO Ta COO ISTO iia Ueto Th UA os 2 aL a RI ec EO O Vs 
058 , 300 66 
Dinner. 
Ato" Baked peans1G4a DOUNG ies usecaski sh uege 295 Cal. 
OOS amie SCS HD RCA CRU a ti ees nchiG a erin ene LOOM Se 
OOO UU CUMG COL COD wel talc ci ahasrars ens athe. oie deere te Soe 
SONG Se oC OU SINCE R cs ere see ie cee ata als aati Mets cre ne 160 \* 
.074 640 * 
Total for third day 
BOMLSA ih cont eet RCE SE aa 1425 Cal. 


Without noting the calories these meals ap- 
pear inadequate. They supply scarcely 
enough food to maintain life without exertion. 


It is clear, then, that on the basis of the 
rates of pay established under the majority 
decision, some quarter of a million railroad 
employees—an entire class—must forego the 
thought of a family in order to be sure of 
enough food to keep themselves from actual 
starvation. With the development of families 
under-nourishment will immediately appear. 


Pre-WArR WAGE oF SECTION MEN WAS 
WHOLLY UNJUST 


The above-recited facts show the grounds 
for our dissent. Under the decision the great 
body of employees in the maintenance of way 
department will receive real wages at about 
the same level as prevailed prior to the war. 
The pre-war wages were established in an 
overstocked labor market, through railroads 
or contractors bargaining against the weak- 
ness of individual workers in search of a job. 
Such unregulated conditions cannot serve as 
a basis for the orderly establishment of just 
and reasonable wages by such a body as the 
United States Railroad Labor Board without 
a complete denial of its functions. 


The pre-war wages of these employees in 
the maintenance of way department were un- 
just, they were inadequate. During the pe- 
riod 1912-1915 it was generally recognized 
that a minimum of at least $800 was necess- 
ary for the support of a family. The average 
annual earnings of section men, in that pe- 
riod, were $429.93 (I. OC. C. Report for 1915). 


In No. 9 of the Infant Mortality Series 
published by the Children’s Bureau of the 
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United States Department of Labor, page 30, 
appears the following: 


A striking relationship between the infant mortality rate 
and the fathers’ earnings is shown in table XVIII, the highest 
rate, 179.5, is for infants whose fathers are in the lowest 
earning groups, and the lowest rate, 22.2, is for those whose 
fathers are in the highest group. The mortality rate, with 
a single exception, falls consistently as the fathers’ earnings 
increase, but the rate does not fall below 100 until the 
group $850 to $1,049 is reached; from this point the fall 
in the rate is very marked. In other words, the babies in 
families where the earnings of the father are low die at a 
much higher rate than do those whose fathers are able to 
provide sufficient care for them. Poverty with its  con- 
comitants is an important factor in infant mortality. 


This appears in the report covering an in- 
vestigation in Saginaw, Mich., in 1913. The 
same fact is pointed out in reports covering 
investigations in Akron, Ohio, Brockton, 
Mass., Johnstown, Pa., New Bedford, Mass., 
Waterbury, Conn., and Manchester, N. H. 


The following table shows clearly the level 
of earnings below which infant deaths mul- 
tiply. And it should be noted that the earn- 
ings of section men in 1915 fell into the low- 
est income class shown, / 


Infant Mortality Rates (1913-1914) For Five 
Cities Specified, According to Earnings 
of Father, From Studies by U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 




















New | 4 

Earnings Akron,| Bed- |Water-| Man- | Sagi- 

of father Ohio | ford, | bury, |chester,| naw, 
Mass. | Conn. | N. H.| Mich. 
Under $450.... 117.1 | *208.0 | *154.0 | *244.0 179.5 
$450 to $549... 118.0°) *129.0 >) *147.0' | *174,0 AAA 
$550 to $649... 89.7 TLS PS at 140 174.5 103.4 
$650 to $849... 103.0 98.4 | *118.0 162.6 LOS 
$850 to $1049.. 82.0 184.7 *85.3 125.0 44.6 
$1050 to $1249.. 58.4 *58.0 *89.0 *70.0 33.0 
$1250 and over 40.0 *60.0 *68.0 *58 .0 22.2 


*Approximated from a chart, the basic figures for 
which were not given. See page 39 of Infant Mortality, 
Series No. 11 of Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of 
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DEcISION Must BE BASED ON HUMAN NEEDS. 


We must, therefore, dissent from the deci- 
sion which tends to perpetuate as the basic 
minimum of the railroad industry a wage 
level established in a wage market domin- 
ated by the impersonal law of supply and 
demand with the employer in this strategic 
position. Justice Higgins of the Australian 
Court of Concihation and Arbitration shows. 
clearly the difference which should exist be- 
tween minimum rates established by such a. 
Board and those arising in the open market,. 
in the following quotation: 


The imposition of a minimum wage below which an em- 
ployer must not go in employing a worker of a given character 
implies, of course, an admission of the truth of the. doctrine 
of modern economists, of all schools I think, that freedom of 
contract is a misnomer ag applied to the contract between an 
employer and an ordinary individual employee. The strategic: 
position of the employer in the contest as to wages is much 
stronger than that of the individual employee, the power of 
the employer to withhold bread is much more effective weanor: 


= 


ail 
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than the power of the employee to refuse labor. 
are bad in the workers eyes, 
‘tion in the background is 
Vol. XXIX, No 1.) 


Low wages 
but unemployment with starva- 
worse. (Harvard Law Review, 


Justice Higgins emphasizes the importance 
of setting a proper basic wage, as follows: 


The “‘basic’’ or living wage, the minimum for the un- 
‘skilled worker is the primary factor in the fixing of all wages 
by award; and the fixing of the proper basic wage is nhe- 
wessarily of an importance that can hardly be exaggerated. 
(Harvard Law Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 3.) 


In commenting upon one of his cases he 
Says: 

Not only in the vastness of the sums involved, but in the 
effects on families and the proper nurture of children, and 
in indirect consequences in all employment, the responsibility 
of the Court is very grave. The decisions of the Court 


probably affect directly more human lives than the decisions 
of all the other courts. (Ibid.) 


We believe that in this decision the Labor 
Board is affecting hundreds of thousands of 
families—it is touching the proper nurture 
of hosts of children. It must adopt the at- 
titude expressed by Justice Higgins, setting 
the basic minimum of a great industry in 
terms of human needs. 


The human needs of these hundreds of 
thousands of families were vividly brought 
before the Board by representative families. 
They showed humanly what statistics can 
show at best only coldly—the inadequacy of 


the basic wage rates prevailing prior to this 
decision. 


EXPRESSION FRom EMINENT Sourcss 


In addition to the foregoing, we desire to 
make brief reference to views enunciated by 
men of prominence, which to our minds, in- 
dicates the trend of the leading thought and 
ppeuen regarding: this most important sub- 
ject. 


~The following brief quotation is from a 
speech by President Harding in New York 
City, May 23, 1921 (as reported in the Balti- 
more Sun of May 24, 1921). It constitutes 
one of the very best statements ever made as 
to the significance and content of the living 
wage idea. President Harding says: 


.-In. our effort. at establishing industrial justice we must 
see that the wage-earner is placed. in an economically sound 
position, His lowest wage must be enough for comfort, 
enough to make his house a home, enough to insure that the 
struggle for existence shall not crowd out the things truly 
worth living for. There must be provision for education, 
for recreation, and a margin for saving. There must. be 
such freedom of action as will insure full play to the indi- 
vidual’s abilities. 


This is a highly pregnant paragraph. Pre- 
sident Harding states his conviction that the 
lowest wage paid to a wage earner must be 
sufficient, not only to provide the material 
necessities of life, such as food, clothing and 
shelter, but he must also get a sufficient wage 
to obtain a degree of comfort, to make ‘‘his 
house a home,’’ and to insure him ‘‘the 
things truly worth living for.’’ 
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The specific ‘‘things’’ mentioned are: 
1. Provision for education. 
2. Provision for recreation. 
3. A margin for savings. 
4. Freedom of action to insure full play 
to the individual’s abilities. 


The following is a statement of principles 
governing the awards of the United States 
National War Labor Board, agreed upon in 
conference between Capital and Labor, and 
proclaimed by the President of the United 
States in 1918. 


The Living Wage.—1. The right of all workers, {including 
common laborers, to a living wage is hereby declared. 


2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be estab- 
lished which will insure the subsistence of the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort. (Proclamation, 
pary‘ige) 


In the very recent past the Secretary of 
Labor, Honorable James J. Davis, contribut- 
ed a series of articles on the question of 
‘‘Saving Wage,’’ the articles of Mr. Davis 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune. The fol- 
lowing appears in the first of the series of ar- 
ticles contributed by Mr. Davis: 


War first gave us the living wage as a thing to think 
about. Since then it has stayed with us. as a phrase, a 
label for the amount of money that it was supposed to fre- 
present. We still hear much about it with a good deal of 
confusion as to what is meant by a living wage. The trend 
of events since the war has put the employer in the position 
of clinging to the original meaning of the term, as a wage 
adjusted to ‘the actual cost of living. 


But to the wage earner himself the living wage has come 
to mean something more definite. If it means anything to 
him the living wage means a wage on which he can really 
live—that is, a pay envelope that will permit him to do 
a little more than merely meet the day-to-day cost of his 
necessities and enjoy something of life in addition. * * * 


In his thoughts. the merely living wage, in its original 
meaning is something obsolete. He will never willingly go 
back to it. To this fact we may as well reconcile ourselves, 
and ‘adjust our economic life to it * * * 


A very few reactionary minds among us may still cling 
to the. literal interpretation of a living wage as one to meet 
the cost of living only; but these I feel sure will be pushed 
aside by the greater number of more liberal-minded’ Americans 
who in the future will be sure to put a broader conception 
on the term, ‘‘a living wage.’’ 


The following appears in Article II: 


_ He is no longer a mere worker at a bench, an automaton, 
His intelligence has been expanded by new and rapid ex- 
periences. _ His tastes have been heightened along with the 
increase in his intelligence. He too has risen to the en- 
joyment of books, pictures, music and the theater—-a_ srhance 
at the higher education—to cite but a few of his demands. 


In. other words the newly enlightened wocrkingman has 
risen to a new place as a human being and as a member 
of our rich community. Conscious of having taken that place, 
he is now entitled to insist upon: enjoying all the advantages 
OL wit: 


The following is an extract from report of 
the Second Industrial Conference called by 
President Wilson, 1920: 


Considered from the standpoint of public interest, it is 
fundamental that the basic wages of all employees should 
be adequate to maintain the employee and hia family in 
reasonable comfort, and .with adequate opportunity for the 
education of his children. When the wages of any group 
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fall below this standard for any length of time, the situation 
becomes dangerous to the well-being of the State. No ecountry 
that seeks to protect its citizens from the unnecessary ravages 
of disease, degeneration and dangerous discontent, can pfon- 
sistently let the unhampered play of opposing forecs result 
in the suppression of wages below a decent subsistence level. 
Above that point, there may well be a fair field for the pian 
of competition in determining the compensation for special 
ability, for special strength or special risk (where risk js 
unavoidable), but below that point the matter becomes one 
of which the State for the sake of its own pres2rvation, 
must take account. 


The following is an extract from the re- 
cord of hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, Washington, Mon- 
day morning, April 17, 1922, page 4391: 


“The Chairman (Senator Cummins): I suppose those who 
framed the law never dreamed that when the Government 
undertook to fix wages that the wages of any man who was 
required to work would be less than would be necessary to 
support him and his family.in reasonable comfort. 


“Mr. Lauck: No sir, that is our contention. 
we cannot conceive anything elss. And it is an actual fact 
now, Mr. Chairman beyond any possibility of contradiction 
that the lowest paid men cannot live on the wages that the 
railroads are paying. It is heartrending to hear the testi- 
mony of these employees. And then when you get into the 
highest paid employees, about which the railroads have mad2 
these gross statements, you find they are receiving a minimum 
wage, and nothing for skill and experience. And another 
consideration that is important there, Mr. Chairman, $s this: 
That if the Labour Board does not take the view that the 
just and reasonable wage shall be adequate for the Jlowest- 
paid worker to maintain himself and his family {n eomfort— 
of course, it is inconceivable that they should not take that 
view, but they have not passed on it—if they do not take 
that view, then they are only a register of the supply 
and demand of labor; that is, they are a barometer of the 
supply and demard and violate the whole fundamental principle 
of the Transportation Act. I was going to bring that out later. 


Of course, 


“Senator La Follette: In applying the rule of ‘just and 
reasonable, in wages, as laid down in the ‘Transportatien 
Act, Congress adopted the same phraseology as it did {tn 


the dealing with rates and commodities. 
“Mr. Lauck: Yes. sir. 


“Senator La Follette: 
element. ¢ 


And omits all regard of the human 


“Mr. Lauck: Yes; there are absolutely no human standards 
set forth specifically, I thirk really the intent of Congress— 


“The Chairman (Senator Cummins) interposing: 


the words ‘just and rcasonable’ do embrace that. 


“Mr. Lauck: I think it would imply that, but the rail- 
roads interpret that to mean comparative with other {ndus- 
tries, and bring forth argument that the railroads should 
not have more highly paid clerks or employes. Of course, 
the answer to that is that this is a semi-public body of 
workers, and they must consider standards that in the res- 
trictions of other industrics would not be considered. 


I think 


“The Chairman: My view of it is that here are two men, 
and one man may agree to work for the other at any wage 
that he would be willing to accept, whether it is just and 
reasonable or not, but when organized soeiety comes to fixing 
the wage, it is no more right to fix a wage below the point 
of living and comfortable living than it is to fix a return 
on capital below a reasonable point.’’ 


The following appears on page 925. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, United States Senate, February 3, 
1922. (Mr. James A. Emery, General Counsel 
of the National Industrial Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C.): 


“Mr. Emery: Yes; and now we have the fact presented, 
that there are pctitions for reductions in rates. We have 
the evidences that they cannot be asked to continue unless 
they can reduce their operating expenses. And the assertion 
is made—and I am _ speaking of assertions only now—the 
assertions are made that the classifications and standards, 
as well as the wage rates of those engaged on the railroads, 
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is incomparable with that of other 
the railroads and railroad shops. 


“The Chairman (Mr. Cummins): ‘That, 
within the jurisdiction of the Labor Foard, the classifications: 
and everything that affects labor employ-d by the tfailroad’ 
company; all these things are within the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Board. Now, when you come to the proprsition that 
the Labor Board must accept as conelusive and act, at any 
rate, on the rate of pay which may be general in private 
employment for a somewhat similar service, then yeu also 
reach one of the most difficult points in the administration 
of the law, or in the regulation of railroads. As I said a 
few. moments ago, they must consider that—the law gays 
they must consider that. But suppose the rate of pay in 
private employment was lower than would support human 
life or support a man reasonably and fairly, you do not 
think, do you, that the Labor Board could say to the rail- 
road men that they must work for- less than a living wage 
because some of their associate laborers in cthor fields were 
willing to work for less than a living wage? 

“Mr. Emery: Certainly not.’’ 


individuals outside of 


however, {s all 


All of the best thought of the day is to the 
effect that wages of working people should 
not fall below a level which will permit 
them to live in a fair state of comfort, 
health and decency. In a word, the ‘living 
wage’’ or ‘‘saving wage’’ is almost univer- 
sally regarded as a social and economic ne- 
cessity. 


For the reasons set forth, the undersigned 
are unable to concur in the decision fixing a 
further reduction in the basic minimum rates 
of pay in the transportation industry. 


A. O. WHARTON, 
ALBERT PHILLIPS, 
W. L.. McMENIMEN. 


United States Railroad Labor Board 
Decision No. 1036 (Docket 1300) 


Issued June 5, 1922, Effective July 1, 1922. 


Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company et 
al. vs. Railway Employes’ Department, 
A. F. of L. (Federated Shop Crafts) et al. 


HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY 


The Railroad Labor Board by Decision No. 
2, effective May 1, 1920, increased the wages 
of this class of employees, along with others, 
on all the railroads then before the Board. 
That decision was rendered at a time when 
living costs and wages were at their summit. 
Shortly afterward, living costs and wages in 
general began to decline. 


The Labor Board by Decision No. 147, ef- 
fective July 1, 1921, reduced the wages of 
this class of employees on all the carriers be- 
fore the Board. 


These two Decisions, Nos. 2 and 147, were 
handed down by the Board after a full hear- 
ing of all parties. The Board endeavored in 
said cases, as it does in the present one, to 
observe the provisions of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, preser:bed for its guidance, which 
reads as follows: 
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reasonableness of such wages and salaries or working con- 
ditions the Board shall, so far as applicable, take into 
wonsideration among other relevant circumstances: 


(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; 

The relation between wages and the cost of living; 
The hazards of the employment; 

The training and skill required; 

The degree of responsibility; 

The character and regularity of the employment; and 
Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, 
the result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 


Fe ee 
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The wages of the respective crafts herein 
referred to were practically uniform through- 
out the country by orders of the United 
States Railroad Administration, which rates 
were in effect immediately prior to the is- 
suance of Decision No. 2 of the Labor Board, 
which was effective May 1, 1920. Under that 
dec’sion new rates were established by adding 
the increase of a certain number of cents per 
hour. 


The reductions made by Decision No. 147 
were similarly arrived at by applying to the 
various rates established by Decision No. 2 
a uniform decrease of a certain number of 
cents per hour. 


BASIS AND ANALYSIS OF DECISION 


In this case, the Labor Board adopts as its 
‘pase the rates fixed in Article IV of Decision 
No. 147, and finds it just and reasonable un- 
der the law and the evidence to make the fol- 
lowing schedule of decreases per hour: 


See. 1.—Supervisory forces whether paid by 

PHO eIBONeN Oy OV) eb OUI. aes sie cten ie telter erin no decrease 
See. 2.—(a) Machinists, boilermakers, black- 

smiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical work- 

ers, carmen (except freight carmen), moulders, 


eupola tenders and coremakers, including 

those with less than four years’ experience, 

Ue CUACUSM Mistake iss eras cence 2a A as AUS Whee 7 cents 
CD) PPE ROIS UMC ATIMEN ct .cen etree earn etre sc cic aes 9 cents 
Sec. 3.—Regular and helper apprentices and 

DICIDELSoe AIM CIASSESE sc cieces Cotsle heel te wroes Oelivse tas 7 cents 
Secs -45--Car clean ersy is .js hoes lane Soles rales 5 eents 


The Labor Board is of the opinion that 
after the reductions made under this deci- 
sion, shop employees on the railroads will 
still be receiving as a rule, a wage in excess 
of that paid to s‘milar employees in other in- 
_ -dustries. 


The foregoing table of decreases has the 
. effect of maintaining the uniform rates for the 
respective classes which were continued by 
Decisions Nos. 2 and 147. It will be noted 
that the differential between ‘‘freight car- 
men’’ and the other classes have been in- 
ereased 2 cents per hour by providing a de- 
erease of 9 cents per hour for this class as 
compared with 7 cents per hour for the othez 
crafts named. The Board recognizes that 
there are certain branches of carmen’s work 
which require the service of skilled me- 
chanics, and for the elasses so considered 


this decision provides a decrease of 7 cents 
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per hour. It is, however, believed that the 
work of ‘‘freight carmen’’ is not of a char- 
acter which requ‘res the service of men as 
skilled as in other branches of work coming 
within the scope of carmen’s work; there- 
fore, the differential between the minimum 
rates of ‘‘freight carmen’’ and of the other 
shop crafts under this decision will be in- 
creased to 7 cents per hour, which it is felt 
is just and reasonable considering the char- 
acter of service performed and the rates of 
pay and working conditions applicable to 
this class of employees prior to the issuance 
of any wage order by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. 


It will be further noted that no decrease is 
proyided herein for ‘‘supervisory forces.’’ 
The Board, after due consideration, feels that 
the duties and responsibilities of these posi- 
tions are of such a character as to warrant 
the maintenance of the present rates. 


Based upon the evidence before the Labor 
Board, the statistical department of the 
Board has made a study of the comparative 
purchasing power of the wage herein fixed 
for certain of the shop crafts and the pur- 
chasing power of the wage paid such em- 
ployees on the ra‘lroads in December, 1917; 
immediately prior to Government control of 
the carriers: in January, 1920, just prior to 
the termination of Federal control; on May 
1, 1920, the effective date of Decision No. 2; 
on July 1, 1921, the effective date of Deci- 
sion No. 147, and in March, 1922. 


The results of these studies are as follows: 


AVERAGH HovuRLY RATES 


c Cc. 
DCCCIMMEL MOL kie tele cinecl sleiaeiere ater 50.5 Ste 
AMAL Y ODOR ee er bv ucla aterehere terete ea setsy Wine 68.0 
IM Ke TEADE pan eiddasios dco ponoe com Ouodas 85.3 81.0 
DULY; RO De ie ceecete ares stale lela ernie ohelelseraler aioe (WES) 73.0 
Under present decision.............- 70.3 64.4 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE HourLy RATES OVER 
DECEMBER, 1917 


Per cent Per cent 
SQUAT Vy VLGZO ayer. Salata e pieiiory ole slslolats sxe 43. 80.4 
Ie VADs as Ainge aa CORE Mnep oceaae cro 68.9 114.6 
AROthiA MakeP Ales Sook, gore Sain Oburc oe ca ooG 53.0 93.6 
Under present decision.............-. 39.2 70.8 
INCREASE IN Cost of Livinc Over DrceMsBrR, 1917 
Per cent 
AS BUaKbl Sa Ayes SULOAL lee am 8 cluren mation son 40.0 
MEAY 3 102 Oita t see MERE hale ar lteceratataretohe eta 52.0 
STUY; saad O21 mene ae patties Mean ceiste pias 26.7 
March, 1922 (Latest available Gov- 
MINIS OEY eaeia om auc Cie oue God 1722 


PERCENTAGE oF INCREASE IN PURCHASING. PowER OF HARN- 
INGS OF SUBSEQUENT DATES AS COMPARED WITH 
DECEMBER, 1917 


Per cent Per cent 
LATRTATY LOZ O ee org aeistaretaters entesverele suskersiis lots 2.8 28.9 
Miler yy tem LO Die cei catarerevelictslanctelal ae wleleveyecnlycelaiaia is pp ea! aes 
SRW bie) Pi BSRA Le aires b rebiatac CRG ToD eae ak 20.8 52.8 
Under present decision............... 18.8 45.7 


Although average hourly earnings by ma- 
chinists are below the earnings after Deci- 
sion No. 2 was applied by 15 cents per hour, 
their value is 6.9 per cent greater due to the 
decrease in the cost of living. 
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The average hourly earnings of carmen are 
below the earnings after Decision No. 2 was 
applied by 16.6 cents per hour, but their 
value is 3.2 per ‘cent greater for the same 
reason. 


The cost of living figures set out in the 
forego ng tables have been compiled from the 
reports of the United States Department of 
Labor and are for the latest date for which 
such data are available. 


DECISION 


The Railroad Labor Board, therefore, de- 
cides: 


(1) That the rates of wages heretofore 
established by the authority of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board shall be de- 
ereased as hereinbefore set cut for the classes 
of employees there named, and that such de- 
creases shall be effective as of July 1, 1922. 


(2) That the scope of this decision is limit- 
ed to the carriers named under Article I here- 
in, to such carriers as may be included here- 
after by addenda, and to the svecific classes 
of employees named or referred to under each 
particular carrier. 


(3) That the reduction in wages hereby au- 
thorized shall be made in accordance with the 
following articles which prescribe the regula: 
tions and designate the employees affected. 


CARRITRS AND FE-MPLOYIES 
AFFECTED 


[List omitted ] 


ARTICLE I, 





ARTICLE II.—GENERAL APPLICATION 


The general regulations governing the ap- 
plicat‘on of this decision are as follows: 

See. 1. Decreases specified in this decision 
are to be deducted on the following bases: 


(a) For employees paid by the hour, deduct the hourly 


decreases from the hourly rates. 


(bo) For employees paid by the day, deduct eight times 
the hourly decrease from the daily rate. 


(c) For employees paid by the month, deduct two hundred 
four (204) times the hourly decrease from the monthly rate. 


See. 2. The decreases in wages and _ the 
rates hereby established shall be incorpor- 
ated in and become a part of existing agree- 
ments or schedules, or future negotiated 
agreements or schedules, and shall remain in 
effect until or unless changed in the manner 
provided by the Transportat on Act, 1929. 


ARTICLE III.—INT’RPRETATION OF THIS 
DECISION 


Should a dispute arise between the manage- 
ment and the employees of any of the car- 
riers as to the meaning or intent of this de- 
cision, which cannot be decided in conference 
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between the parties directly interested. such 
dispute shall be referred to the United States 
Railroad Labor Board in the manner provided 
by the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 1. All such disputes shail be presented 
in a concrete and joint signed statement set- 
ting forth: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


The specific question involved. 

The facts in the ease. 

The position of the employees. : 
The position of the management thereon. 


Where supporting documentary evidence is 
used it shall be attached to the application 
for dee’sion in the form of exhibits. 


See. 2. Such nresentations shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary.of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same 
before the Labor Board for final disposition. 


By order of 
UNITED STATES RATLROAD LABOR 
BOARD, 


Ben W. Hooprr, 
Attest: Chairman. 
Lis MoParK Ri 


» Secretary. 


Dissenting Opinion 
The undersigned dissent from the majority 
decision for the fcllowing specific reasons: 


(1) The wage structure for the transpor- 
tation industry which is beng built up in 
this series of decisions rests upon no consi- 


-deration of the human needs of the employees 


s 


affected. These human needs were set forth 
by data and witnesses at the recent hearings 
with compelling force. The majority have 
not considered the evidence on this point, nor 
have they met the issue raised. Their failure 
to give this, the most vital element, consi- 
deration and to inform the public impartially 
on the subject, vitiates the whole decision. 


(2) The evidence submitted in the recent 
hearings tended to show that an income based 
on the 77-cent per hour rate does not enable 
representative shon-craft fam‘lies, with the 
most economical management to procure 
enough food for their families, or to main- 
tain their own efficiency. This evidence in- 
cluded a tentative standard of living ex- : 
pressed in terms of goods and services to 
which mechanics naturally feel themselves 
ent tled. At the current prices an increase 
in pay would be necessary to enable these 
employees to secure such a standard. With- 
out any attempt to show that the employees 
affected by this decision are not entitled to 
such a standard, and further without any at- 
tempt to show how families can make good 
the food deficits, the majority decision fur- 
ther reduces the ability of these employees 


a 
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to meet the needs of their families. The un- 
dersigned d‘ssenting members feel that the 
Labor Board must initiate a study which 
shall determine the amount necessary to 
meet some recognized standard, that it must 
use the results as a basis for its decisions, 
and that it must through this decision trans- 
mit this informat‘on to the public. 


(3) The rates of pay contained in the 
award, being insufficient to provide for a 
family of five, tend to substantiate the posi- 
tion taken by management to the effect that 
wages need not be established with refer- 
ence to the needs of a family of this size. 
The most careful and comprehensive investi- 
gation on this subject shows that wages 
which do not provide for a family of that 
size mean that 72 per cent of all children in 
families receiving this wage will be inade- 
quately provided for during at least five 
erit‘'cal years of their lives. Permanent 
traces of this malnutrition will be left on the 
physique of the next. generation. 


(4) The failure of the majority to consider 
the real merits of the case has created a wage 
structure which has no relation to any ex- 
isting standards. Based on evidence in 
possession of the Labor Board, the min‘mum 
for the industry should have been nothing 
less than_50 cents per hour. Without, for the 
moment, questioning the justice of the dif- 
ferentials resulting from the majority deci- 
sion, this would place the mechanics’ rate at 
least as high as 87 cents per hour. 


(5) The ordering of a larger decrease in 
the case of fre‘ght carmen is unjust and 
wholly inconsistent with former decisions of 
the Labor Board. In ordering such a change, 
the majority disregard the fact that any dif- 
ference in skill which may exist has been 
already provided for in the 5-cent differen- 
tial which dates from the days of the United 
States Ra‘lroad Administration. hey also 
disregard the fact that under the classifica- 
tion rules of the Board freight carmen are 
mechanics and as such are entitled to the 
minimum rate for mechanics. 


(6) The rates of pay established in this 
decision will mean to the employees affected 
lower purchasing power and lower standards 
as compared with pre-war years. From De- 
cember, 1917, to the present decision, jnclu- 
Sive, the maintenance of equipment forces 
have suffered a constant deficit, their wages 
_ at all times failing to keep pace with living 
_ costs. The figures cited by the majority to 
the contrary effect are a misrepresentation of 
the true facts as to the relative earnings in- 
volved. 


(7) The savings to the railroads, as a result 
of the decisions of the Labor Board and of 
_ the lay-off of men, far exceed anything justi- 
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fied by the savings to the public in reduced 
rates. The employees covered by this deci- 
sion alone have had their payroll cut to the 
extent of $371,817,996 per year, as hereinaf- 
ter set out, based on number of employees in 
service as of December, 1917, while the total 
payroll cuts due to dec‘sions alone total more 
than half a billion dollars. During the last 
six months of 1921 the total payroll slash, 
including the lay-offs, was running at the an- 
nual rate of $1,300,000,000. This diminished 
purchasing power of the employees as a group 
appears in strong contrast with the increas- 
ing prosperity-of the railroads noted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commiss‘on in its re- 
cent opinion and by the financial press. 


(8) The increasing antithesis between pro- 
fits and just wages will result in lower morale 
among the railroad employees; thus the 
present wage reductions will not result in 
economies and will prove contrary to the real 
needs of efficient and economical manage- 
ment. 


(9) The majority have fa‘led to carry out 
the function for which the Labor Board was 
created. Such decisions, containing no ex- 
planation of the process by which the major- 
ity arrive at the rates established, give the 
public an impression that these rates are not 
founded upon a careful consideration of the 
facts. A strong contrast is presented with 
the decisions of other wage boards, not only 
in this country, but in other parts of the 
world, as well as with the decisions of the 
Interstate -Commerece ‘Commission, which 
show the public at considerable length how 
the evidence was weighed and the conclu- 
sions reached. 


In the light of the Transportation Act it is 
the clear duty of the Board: First, to act as 
a constructive, impartial body in providing 
means whereby railroad employees can have 
their legitimate human needs satisfied with- 
out recourse to stoppages; and, secondly, to 
enlighten the public so that through the dis- 
ordered state of unregulated industry and 
the confus'on of propaganda, they shall be 
able to see the real facts as they affect the 
body politic. The decision in question fulfils 
neither of these duties. 


These Peblsoins for our dissent are dealt 
with briefly in the order enumerated. 


THIS DECISION MUST BE CONSIDTRED AS RELAT- 
ED TO THE PRECEDING DECISION 


This decision is one of a series covering 
the various groups of ra'lroad emnloyees, but 
the problem will be misunderstood if these 
decisions are considered separately. To- 
gether they really constitute a single deci- 
sion which determines for the time being the 
wage structure of the industry. The pro- 
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blem involved in this series of decisions has 
been clearly stated by Justice Higgins, al- 
ready quoted, as follows: 


The Court adheres to its practice of dividing the minimum 
‘wage awarded into two parts: The ‘‘basic wage’’—the mini- 
mum to be awarded. to unskilled laborers on the basis of 
“the normal’ needs of an average employee regarded as a 
human being living in a civilized community’’; and the other, 
‘tthe ‘‘secondary wage’’—the extra payment to be made for 
trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for an 
‘employee exercising the functions required.—(Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, p. 191.) 


Obviously, the justice of the entire wage 
structure in an industry rests upon the jus- 
tice of the ‘‘basic wage.’’? The justness of 
this basic wage depends upon the extent to 
which the Board treats ‘‘the proper susten- 
ance of the persons employed on the basis of 


aydamily: lifes.) ian as a first charge on the 
product,’’ to use the phrases of Justice Hig- 
gins. 


This decision, in effect, establishes a group 
of secondary wages or differentials. Such a 
decision can be just and reasonable only to 
the extent that it is based on a primary wage 
determined through exhaustive study of the 
human needs of the common laborer’s family, 
coupled with a systematic determination of 
the differentials of skill and responsibility re- 
presented in the occupations covered, and of 
the differentials of payment necessary to se- 
cure and encourage the requisite ability. If 
the Labor Board had determined the section 
man’s wage rate on a just and reasonable 
bas’s, we should not here be concerned with 
the minimum amount necessary to sustain a 
family, any more than Congress was so con- 
cerned when it fixed the salaries of members 
of the Labor Board. 


According to Justice Higgins, the Court is 
to-day working on the basis of a minimum 
wage determined by a rough estimate of what 
was necessary to support a family in Mel- 
bourne ‘n 1907, which is varied according to 
changes in the cost of living. It is interesting 
to note that this basic wage raised the mini- 
mum to a level over 27 per cent above the 
then existing average for unskilled labor. 
But, according to Justice Higgins, ‘‘There is 
no doubt that the rough est'mate made by the 
Court in 1907 ought to be superseded or re- 
vised by a new investigation made. after so 
many years have elapsed as to the absolute 
present cost of living.’’ 


Now such an investigation of the absolute 
cost of living as the bases for the minimum 
wage in the transportation industry is clear- 
ly within the function of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. It is, in fact, its 
duty. The first principle laid down in the 
Transportation Act to govern decisions of 
the Board is: 


‘“The relation between wages and the cost 
of living.’ 
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This, clearly, is the princ‘ple which must 
be given primary consideration in the deter- 
mination of the basic minimum of the whole 
wage structure. It is also a point on which 
the public has a right to ask information. 


EvIDrINCE BFFORE THE BOARD ON ABSOLUTE 
Cost or Living Not ConsmrrepD 


The center of the case presented by the 
employees dealt with the question of the ac- 
tual cost of the necessities of family life. 
This evidence consisted of far more than the 
pricing of ‘‘theoretical’’ family budgets. It 
included the actual monthly expenditure ac- 
counts of the famil‘es of railroad employees. 
It included witnesses, railroad employees and 
their families who showed the Board from 
personal experience the impossibility of pro- 
viding for a family on the wages prevailing 
before this decision. 


The undersigned must dissent from a deci- 
sion which has ignored these witnesses, the 
human needs of these tens of thousands of 
families, which has given them not one word 
of answer. To them the statement that they 
are hypothetically 40 per cent or 30 per cent 
or 20 per cent better off than they were in 
December, 1917, or in any other period, must 
sound like a rather bitter jest. 


The representative of the shop crafts asked 
the Board to consider the wage question from 
the point of view of the needs of the families 
expressed in quantities of food, clothing, fuel, 
etc. And it appears to the undersigned dis- 
senting members of the Board that the basic 
eause of disagreement l'es in the failure to 
consider this point or view. 


In a decision a reduction of 7 cents an 
hour is impersonal, it has little to suggest the 
human side. Consideration of the quantities 
of food, clothing, ete., which such a reduc- 
t’on will subtract from a family budget will 
force Board members and the public to test 
the sincerity of their conclusions. And such 
a test is essential where the pressure of con- 
flicting interests is prone to force a man to 
take the easiest road out. In dealing with 
minimum wages the easiest road out may 
work irreparable harm to hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, many of them children. 


The ev'dence presented by the shop crafts 
purported to show that the existing wage 
rates were so inadequate as to force the fam- 
ilies dependent upon them to cut down the 
quantity of food purchased below the level 
which scientists have determined as necess- 
ary to health and full energy. Taking the 
food budget prepared by Professor Jaffa of 
the University of California for a family of 
five as a basis, the data presented showed 
that where 210 pounds per month of meat, 
fish, milk, eggs and beans are required, fam- 
ilies with an average income of $1900 pet 
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year were able to purchase only 134 pounds; 
that where 104 pounds of flour, cereals and 
rice are required, they could purchase only 
80 pounds; and where 160 pounds of potatoes, 
vegetables, and fruits were required, they 
were able to purchase only 146 pounds. To 
summarize the matter, the evidence showed 
that just and reasonable wages must increase 
existing rates so as to make good the follow- 
ing monthly food deficits: 


Meni tS TIM sreaIN CL Secretaries ot oii yenals see 75 Ibs. 
TOUT COPeale | TICES CECH Le i Bits aes etetele oreletelore s'« PAL Soe 
Potatoes, vegetables and fruits................ 14s 
iBANRESeies) COMNicls EbavOl MTB oande o somein bd soo ooohoreg Bip s 


These deficits are below what Professor 
Jaffa calls ‘‘the danger line below which it 
is precarious to go.’’ 


The Labor Board was created to insure the 
efficient and uninterrupted use of the trans- 
portation system. The shop crafts have eited 
medical authorities to the effect that steady 
efficient service is physiologically and psy- 
chologically impossible where the bodily needs 
and normal desires are unsatisfied. Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, a well-known British au- 
thor ty, writing in the HWebruary, 1917, issue 
of ‘‘The 19th Century and After,’’ puts the 
matter forcefully thus: — 


Now, in pursuing the quest for industrial efficiency, the 
first problem that meets us is that of the level of wages. 


In the course of the discussion he speaks 
of a bare ‘‘physical efficiency wage.’’ In 
some ways this is a good expression for it re- 
veals the shortsightedness of those who ad- 
vocate low wages. It seems to the dissent- 
ing members that the fixing of such a wage is 
mandatory upon the Labor Board, and we 
cannot agree to a decision which falls far 
short of that standard. 


The representatives of the shop crafts of- 
fered a quantity budget to show the least 
amount which would enable them to render 
the service required for the efficient and 
ecohomical conduct of the transportation in- 
dustry. The standard set was frankly not a 
minimum subsistence standard—it was an 
economical comfort standard such as a skilled 
man, with four years of mechanical training 
behind him, may rightfully expect. The cost 
of this budget was shown to be approximate- 
ly $2,600 per year and provided for a family 
of five. 


In this connection it appears that under 
Decision No. 147 the skilled railroad me- 
chaniec could get only approximately 70 per 
cent of the supplies and services enumerated. 
The following comparison between tke an- 
nual full-time earnings of railroad mechanics 
under various decisions and the cost of two 
important minimum comfort budgets shows 
clearly that the present rates of pay are not 
justifiable: 
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RAILROAD MECHANIC’S EARNINGS FoR Furn YEAR COM- 
PARED WITH Cost oF NECESSARY SUPPLIES. 
Annual earnings under present decision........ $1713.60: 
Annual earnings under Decision No. 147........ $1884.96 
Annual earnings under Decision No. 2.......... $2080.80 
Cost of U. S. Dept. of Labor budget........... $2303.96 
Cost of Railway Employes Dept. budget...... $2636.97 


We are not completely satisfied with the 
budget which the shop crafts have prepared. 
In the nature of the case the means for the 
exhaustive study necessary is not at their 
disposal. As a matter of fact, it was put for- 
ward merely as a basis of discussion with the 
request that the Labor Board and the re- 
presentatives of management join in the work 
of establishing such a standard. 


Before the Labor Board ean establish @& 
just and reasonable basie wage it will have 
to follow this line, dealing with the needs of 
the employees. These needs ean be scientifi- 
eally determ'ned within fairly narrow lines. 
They can be determined from the point of 
view of the life of the community and from 
the point of view of the votential working 
power of the railway personnel. The failure 
of the Board to deal with this question is but 
one instance of the more general failure to 
give thorough cons‘deration to the merits of 
the ease before arriving at a decision. 


A Just Waar Must r= a FAMILY WAGE 

In general the majority decision of the 
Labor Board merely followed the represent- 
atives of management in ignoring the whole 
question raised. Representatives of manage- 
ment have, however, attacked the proposition 
on one point, that is, the fact that provision 
is asked for a family of five. Using census 
figures, they found 4.4 persons as the average 
family instead of 5, and 1.4 dependent child- 
ren instead of 3. This point has been brought 
out before the Board and almost continuously 
before the public. In its consideration of the 
matter the publie has, therefore, a right to 
demand something authoritative. 


Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree is one of the lead- 
ing authorities. Full consideration of this 
question of the family will be found in Chap- 
ter I, of his book entitled ‘‘The Human Needs 
of Labour,’’ which is based upon a thorough 
study made in New York in 1911. Mr. Rown- 
tree sums up his investigation as follows: 


The table on page 32 shows that half the men have had 
three or more children simultaneously dependant on them 
for shorter or longer periods. Nearly one-half (46.4 per 
cent) have three or more dependent children for periods of 
at least five years. Thus it seems clear that in fixing mini- 
mum wages at least three children per family must be allowed: 
for, since no minimum wage basis could seriously be re- 
garded as satisfactory which for so many years was in- 
sufficient for one family out of every two. 


Of course employers may argue that they should not have 
to pay minimum wages, which are based upon transitory 
needs, during the whole of a working man’s life. If the 
period of special pressure on the workman’s purse only lasted 
for a few months, this argument might hold good. But we 
have seen from the table that 46 per cent of the men have 
three or more dependent children for five years or more; 
years, too, which are very critical from the standpoint of 
the future, since the mother is having children, and the 
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framework of their bodies is being built up. Malnutrition 
lasting over five years of childhood will leave permanent 
traces on the physique of the next generation. Besides, even 


if the minimum is in excess of the day-to-day needs, after 
the exceptional stress is over the surplus will be needed to 
enable parents to save something toward their old age. (pd. 
34-35.) ; 


Even more important, however, is the propo- 
sition of children living in families with three 
or more dependent children. According to Mr. 
Rowntree— 


An examination of the preceding tables and diagram shows 
that if we are to base minimum wages on the human needs 
of families with less than three children, 80 per cent of 
the children of fathers receiving the bare minimum wage 
would for a shorter or longer period be inadequately provided 
for, and 72 per cent of them would be in this. condition 
for five years or more. If we allowed for three children per 
family in fixing minimum wages, 62 per cent would, for 
varying periods, be inadequately provided for, and 54 per 
cent would be in this condition for five years or more. If 
we allowed four children per family 43 per cent of the child- 
ren would still, for varying periods, be inadequately provided 
for, and 38 per cent would be in that condition for at least 
five years; and even if we allowed five children ver family, 
24 per cent of the children would be inadequately provided 
for, and over 20 per cent would be in that condition for 
five years or more. In view of these facts it will, I think, 
be clear that any suggestion that minimum wages should be 
based on Jess than a standard of three children per family, 
as some authorities have recommended, is entirely ruled out 
of court. * * * (pp. 40-42), 


ENTIRE WAGE-RatE STRUCTURE OvuT oF LINE 


It is clear that the majority have failed to 
consider the real issues involved in the deter- 
mination of the basic minimum wage and the 
secondary wages in the transportation indus- 
try. The text of the decision gives no evidence 
of any such consideration. As already pointed 
out in the dissenting opinion in Decision No. 
1028 (maintenance of way employees), the 
basic wage established in said decision con- 
forms to no existing standard whatsoever. ‘The 
fowest budgets, those of the National industrial 
Conference Board, an employers’ organization, 
could not be met with a wage of less than 50 
cents per hour. Nothing less than this should 
be considered in the industry. ; 


The unjust basic wage throws the whole rate 
structure out of line. If we concede the justice 
of the differential between the machinists’ rate 
and the average rate for unskilled labor under 
the two decisions, then to obtain a fair level of 
earnings for machinists that differential of 37 
cents must be added to no base less than 50 
cents per hour, which would justify a wage 
rate of at least 87 cents per hour for machinists. 
As a matter of fact the majority show no 
grounds upon which a just secondary wage can 
be determined. 


In short, we must dissent from the decision 
because both the basic wage and _ the differentials 
above it appear to have no justification in fact. 


INJUSTICS TO FREIGHT CARMEN 


The failure of the majority to deal con- 
sistently with differentials is especially ap- 
parent in the treatment accorded the freight 
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carmen. In an attempt to justify the greater 
decrease inflicted on this class of employees the 
majority say: 

The Board recognizes that there are certain branches of 
carmen’s work which require the service of skilled mechanics, 
and for the classes so considered this decision provides a 
decrease of 7 cents per hour. It it, however, believed that the 
work of “freight carmen’’ is not of a character that requires 


the service of men as skilled as in the other branches of 
work coming within the scope of carmen’s work * * * 


This statement disregards two important 
facts: (a) The fact that the difference in 
skill, if any exists, is already embodied in the 
5-cent differential which has separated the 
freight carmen from other mechanics since the 
days of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration; and, (b) the fact that the 70-cent rate 
in the decision is a minimum rate for me- 
chanics—not a flat rate—and that the freight 
carman is recognized as a mechanic. 


The Board in Decision No. 222 has recognized 
the work of freight carmen as mechanic’s work 
for which four years’ apprenticeship is re- 
quired. In rule 153 it said: 


Any man who has served an apprenticeship or who has had 
four years’? practical experience at car work, and who with the 
aid of tools, with or without drawings, can lay out, build, 
or perform the work of his ecxaft or occupation in a mechanical 
manner, shall constitute a carman. 


In rule 154 it says that carmen’s work shall 
consist, among other things, of ‘“ building 
maintaining, * * * painting, * * * and inspect- 
ing all* * * freight cars, both wood and 
BheOL Pe cama 


Here is the Labor Board’s clear-cut state- 
ment that freight car work is the work of 4- 
year mechanies—a statement in the same form 
and language as that applied to other mechanic- 
al occupations. The 85-cent rate under Decision 
No. 2, the 77-cent rate under Decision No. 147, 
and the 70-cent rate under this decision are the 
minimum rates per hour for mechanical work. 
Above these rates the carriers could pay dif- 
ferentials for greater skill or responsibility. 
But these rates represented the minimum which 
should be paid to men who had gone through 
four years of mechanical training. 


Under all previous decisions the freight car- 
men have unjustly suffered a 5-cent differential 
below the other mechanics. Here is an ine- 
quality arising out of previous awards which, 
according to principle 7 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, should be eliminated. Instead, the 
present decision increases that inequality, or- 
dering a greater decrease for this class of work, 
thereby establishing a minimum rate of 63 
cents per hour. 


For freight-car work not requiring the skill 
of a 4-year mechanic, the Labor Board has pro- 
vided in rules 155 and 156 for the hiring of 
helpers and apprentices. Abundant evidence is 
in the hands of the Board tending to show that 
the railroads have continuously failed to take 
With the rates 
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prevailing under Decision No. 2 proper use of 
helpers and apprentices in the car department 
would have meant a payroll saving of $30,000,- 
000 per annum. With the rates prevailing un- 
der Decision No. 147, the saving would have 
been $25,000,000 per annum. In other words, 
an honest application of the rules would mean 
a much greater payroll saving than the in- 
creased diflerential contained in the present de- 
cision which is to all intents and purposes in- 
consistent with the rules laid down by the 
Board itself. 


President C. H. Markham of the Illinois 
Central System published an advertisement 
measuring about 6 by 11 inches in the Chi- 
cago papers of June 1, 1921, to inform the 
public as to the importance of the railroad 
work which the public does not see. Under a 
big headline reading, ‘¢Tllinois Central system 
calls attention to things the public does not 
see,’’? President Markham says, among other 
things, that— 

A modern refrigerator car has more than 1,500 parts. 
Perfect insulation must be maintained ,and the car must be 


kept absolutely clean. The ice boxe and many other parts 
require constant attention. 


An ordinary box car has more than \500 parts which must 
be regularly and constantly inspected and kept in safe con- 
dition. Just as a chain is strong as its weakest link, the 
safety of a train is gauged by the weakest car in the train. 


This statement ties up closely with the re- 
flection of the responsibility of a car inspector 
appearing in ‘‘Car Maintenance Regulations 
No. 120-3-4’’ published by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company. This is 
a 300-page book on the method to be followed 
when inspecting freight and passenger trains. 
Of the 300 pages, 225 apply to freight-car work. 
It says: 

After an inspector has shopped a car for defects which 
render it unsafe to be continued in service, no one should 
be mermitted to cause such car to be placed back in service 


until the repairs for which .the car was shopped have been 
properly made, or improper repairs corrected * * * 


It should be considered just as serious and dangerous for 
one to remove a bad-order ecard from a defective car and 
permit it to go into service without necessary repairs being 
made, or permit a car to go into service with a bad-order 
card on it without the repairs being made, as it would be 
for one to change a signal in front of an approaching train 
operating under automatic block system. 


This is quoted merely as an indication of the 
complexity and responsibility involved in a 
carman’s work. 


JUSTIFICATION OFFERED FOR MAJORITY 
DECISION 


The majority decision assumes that the rates 
contained in the decision will be considered low 
and makes its defense against attack from that 
angle. In other words, the underlying assump- 
tion appears to be that the decision will be re- 
garded in a favourable light by the railroads 
and the sympathizing business interests, and 
that it will be regarded in an unfavorable light 
by those who think of wages in terms of family 


a 
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support.- The text of the majority opinion says, 
in effect, that— 


(1) The rates of pay decided upon are not 
so on as those prevailing in outside industry; 
an 


(2) The classes affected will be better off 
under the decision than they were in 1920 or in 
LOU: 


The first of these is merely stated as an 
opinion, and that of the briefest. No facts are 
cited to justify the opinion. The public is given 
no basis for understanding the case or forming 
a judgment. 


The second assertion is supported by a few 
figures which are a misrepresentation of the 
actual changes in the purchasing power of the 
wages of this class of employees since the pre- 
war period. i 


We must protest against such a cynical dis- 
regard of the obligation to inform the public. 
Aside from the fact that its tendency is com- 
pletely to vindicate the propaganda of the rail- 
roads and consequently to condemn such state- 
ments as the employees have been able to bring 
to public attention, there is the additional fact 
that the thinness of the justification cannot 
help but create in the public mind a belief that 
the decisions of the Labor Board do not result 
from careful consideration of the merits of the 
ease. That such decisions, as that under dis- 
cussion, carry such an appearance on the face of 
them appears from the Wall Street Journal’s 
comment upon a similarly written decision for 
the maintenance of way employees. It said of 
the decision: 

Nothing very exact or scientific is to be found in all 
this. It means that the Labor Board, like most such bodies, 


finds itself compelled to function by a process of more or less 
haphazard eompromise.—(Wall Street Journal, May 30, 1922.) 


The Labor Board has, under the law, a two- 
fold function: (1) To determine upon such just 
and reasonable wages and working conditions 
as will render unnecessary a forceful struggle 


to secure these; and (2) to inform the public 


in such a way that public opinion may be based 
upon impartial facts. 


We dissent from the majority decision be- 
cause it conforms to neither of these standards. 
So important do we consider this misconception 
of the Board’s function that we wish to deal 
with the true purpose at somewhat greater 
length subsequently. 


ConTRARY TO MAJgoriITy STATEMENT PURCHAS- 
ING Powrr or SHOP CRAFTS IS LUWER 
THAN IN PRE-WAR YEARS 


The outstanding fact about the rates estab- 
lished by the decision is that they mean lower 
purchasing power, and lower standards than 
employees of the maintenance of equipment 
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forces enjoyed in the pre-war period. This is 
true not only for mechanics but also for the 
helper and apprentice group. This seems to be 
in direct contradiction to the spirit of the 
opinion expressed in the majority decision 
that— 


The Board is not in sympathy with the idea that a gcov- 
ernmental tribunal, empowered to fix a just and reasonable 
wage for men engaged in serving the public in the trans- 
portation industry, should be controlled by the one eon- 
sideration of the low wages that may be paid to other 
labor * ¥* 


With such a statement, it is extraordinary 
that the majority should proceed to base their 
comparison of relative purchasing power on 
December, 1917—a period when the wages of 
these employees were admitted to be materially 
below those in other industries. How can a de- 
cision be justified which does not maintain even 
the unjust standards of pre-war years? 


As in the maintenance of way decision No. 
1028, the table showing the relative purchasing 
power of wages is misleading for two reasons: 


(1) Because it deals entirely with hourly 
rates, ignoring the fact that the number of 
hours in the regular work day decreased from 
nine and one-half to eight in the interval. A 
man’s earnings are the product of his regular 
hours multiplied by ‘his hourly rate. It has 
been generally recognized as just that a de- 
crease in hours shall not be treated as an in- 
crease in pay. A true reflection of the changes 
in earnings can only be had by considering 
daily rates; and 


(2) Because, as already pointed out, the 
choice of December, 1917, as a base means the 
choice of a time when the wages of this class 
of employees had fallen far behind the cost of 
living. Railroad executives were unanimous in 
stating that in December, 1917, the wage rates 
prevailing on the railroads. were materially be- 
low those prevailing in other industries. The 
following quotations from the statement of W. 
G. McAdoo, former Director General of Rail- 
roads, before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, bring this out clearly. He 
said: 

An absolute essential to the achievement of these im- 
perative needs (relieving the unprecedented congestion of traffic 


and restoring efficient operation of the railroads) was to 
satisfactorily dispose of the labor problem. 


Railroad employees throughout the country were thoroughly 
discontented and strikes were impending everywhere. 


The railroad executives had testified before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and elsewhere that railroad wages Were 
below the scale paid in competitive industries and had been 
seeking increases in rates in order that they might increase 
wages. 


Railroad labor was grossly underpaid and there were many 
grave abuses in the matter of working conditions on the 
railroads which needed correction. 


It was clear that railroad employees could not be expected 


to work for railroads at lower rates of pay than they could 
command in competitive industries throughout the country. 
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The high cost of living had made it impossible for many 
of them to live on the wages they were receiving, and it was 
clearly in the interest of justice and right, to say nothing of 
the wisdom and reason of the policy to bring their wages to 
a level which would enable the railroads to command the 
requisite amount of service and to prevent the continued 
depletion of their forces with the constant labor turnover 
which railroad managers themselves had insisted was one of 
the reasons why they were unable to make the railroads 
function efficiently. 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in March, 1917, 
President Underwood of the Erie, President Samuel Rea of 
the Pennsylvania, President Smith of the New York Central, 
and several other railroad executives complained that the low 
wages being paid workers were driving thousands of men out 
of railroad service and preventing the efficient operation of 
the railroads, : 


He further testified that— 


The fact is that railroad employees worked for less pay 
during the war than any other class of industrial workers 
doing similar work. The further fact is that no fair com- 
plaint can be made of the part the railroad employees per- 
formed during the war. ‘The realization that they were work- 
ing for their Government in the stress and strain of war, 


_that their patriotic service was essential to victory, and that 


they would be fairly treated, inspired and spurred them to 
unusual effort and a faithful service. 


Examination of the following tables will 
show clearly the extent to which the railroad 
shop employees have fallen behind throughout 
the course of the inflation and deflation periods: 


Table 1.—Average Daily Rates. 

















Class of Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | May | July 3 iS 
employees 1915 | 1917 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 3 Bs Q 
ALS 
DAs 
Machinists ....... 4.18 | 4.80 | 5.78 | 6.82 | 6.18 | 5.62 
Boilermakers 4.10 | 4.71 | 5.85 | 6.89 | 6.25 | 5.65 
Blacksmiths ..... 4.37 | 4.95 | 5.88 | 6.92 | 6.28 | 5.72 
Sheet-metal work-] 3.91 | 4.40 | 5.77 | 6.81 | 6.17 | 5.6% 
CTS Wace cneee 
Electrical workers] 4.34 | 4.37 | 5.71 | 6.75 | 6.11 | 5.35 
Carmenain coos 3.05 | 3.58 | 5.44 | 6.48 | 5.84 | 5.15 
MOIGERS Aes oaeeane 4.40 | 4.88 | 5.76 | 6.80 | 6.16 | 5.60 
Helpers and ap- 
prentices ........ 2.37 | 2.77 | 8.85 | 4.89 | 4.25 | 3.67 























Table 2.—Percentage Increase in Daily Rates. 


























Pre- 

Dec. | Jan. | May |] July sent 

Class of 1917 | 1920 1920 || 1921 deci- 

employees Over | Over | Ovez || over | over 

Dee. | Dee Dec. Dee. Dee. 

1915 1915 1915 1915 1915 

Machinists ......... 14.8 88.3 63.2 47.8 84.5 

Boilermakers ..... 14.9 42.7 68.1 52.4 38.8 

Blacksmiths ...... 13.3 | 34.6] 58.4 || 48.7 30.9 
Sheet-metal work- 

CLS cuvettes weenie 1225 ATEGH Anon MRD Tee 43.5 

Electrical workers.. 6.7 SLUG 55.5, 40.8 27.9 

Carmenvi Mie iirty a. 17.4 78.4 | 112.5 91.5 68.9 

Moldersyiiie.sestee. 10.9 380.9 | 54.5 40.0 YA GeS3 
Helpers and_  ap- 

prentices Mia! jek: 17.9 | 62.5 | 106.3 79.5 | 54.8 
Per cent increases 

in cost of living! 35.5 89.6 | 106.0 || 71.6 58.8 
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Table 3.—Per cent Decrease in Purchasing 






































Power. 
(Subsequent dates compared with December, 
1915.) 
Pre- 
Class of Dec. | Jan. | May | July | sent 
employees 1917 1920 | 1920 1921 deci- 
sion 
_ Machinists ara e actors nha Dia 20.8 13.9 IS 
Boilermakers ...... 1De 2 24.7 18.4 TAR? 12.6 
Blacksmiths ....... 16.4 29.0 Pasi 16.3 17.6 
Sheet-metal work- 

CLSIe prea ite yo xete Lae) 22.2 15.4 8.0 9.6 
Electrical workers. 25.7 30.6 | 24.5 17.9 19.5 
Oanmen ie aaasesis Saint Loe DL Oa ae Seo anh. 6. ee 6.4 
WLOIGETS es tetiicayet devssere 18.2 31.0 25.0} 18.4 19.8 
Helpers and ap 

prentices ........ Hon ertaeon mie Oconee 2.5 

*Increase. 


From this table it appears that since 1917 
the employees covered by this decision have al- 
most without exception fallen short of receiv- 
ing enough to enable them to/ maintain pre- 
war standards. The only exceptions are the 
carmen and the helpers, which classes have just 
about maintained their level. Under this de- 
cision the unjust level of earnings described by 
Mr. McAdoo and by numerous railway execu- 
tives as prevailing in 1917 will be perpetuated. 


These figures appear in strong contrast to 
the misleading table in which the majority at- 
tempt to show that the present decision will 
mean increased purchasing power ranging from 
18.8 to 45.7 per cent above that of December, 
1917. It seems to the dissenting members of 
the Board that the public has a right to de- 
mand a true picture of the grounds on which 
important decisions rest. 


Wacr Losses T6 RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

The following table shows the total decrease 
in the returns to the maintenance of equip- 
ment employees as a result of decisions and re- 
ductions in force. In this table each figure is 
based upon the number of employees of each 
class employed in the month when the decision 
became effective. This conservative method is 
adopted so as to avoid duplication in consider- 
ation of the lay-offs. 


Shop Crafts. 
Saving to corriers by Decision No. 


ag otiae, evs i nee Ps ad $ 64,379,872 
Savings to carriers by Decision No. 

Le Ue Mae elas s APF Si pts ave, so) Sa feelletes 38,879,976 
Saving to carriers by present de- 

GISTOTIAG a ain s « Sibte tate ies 5 ae ot 59,374,546 
Saving to carriers by reductions in 

et OCO sist einstein eesti was ns Uiefopreets 164,252,379 


Total saving at expense of 
BHOP LOPES s e-8 crew eres Seo $326,886,773 
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The actual wage reductions per annum res- 
ulting from the Labor Board Decisions Nos. 
147, 222, and this decision based on the num- 
ber of shop employees in the service of the 
carriers as of December, 1917, are as follows: 


Weeision, NQwuah. + csjexo tit aetels (1) $ 89,850,015 
PN1S) COCISLOU ns ac glee sialsy 4)c0 01s) ous (2) 78,835,626 
$168,685,641 


Decision No. 222, (approximated 

By Board’s statistical staff (3) 38,879,976 
Total of wage and rules decisions. $207,565,617 
Reduced payroll resulting from re- 


ductions in force ........00 164,252,379 
Total loss to shop forces..... $371,817,996 


Note—(1) Wage Series Report No. 3—455,776 employees. 
(2) Excluding 26,449 supervisors, as the decision does not 
change rates of pay of supervisors. (3) Basis of computation 
September, 1921, I. C. C. wage statistics. 


It is estimated that the recent rate cut ad- 
vised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will mean a reduction in operating revenue of 
approximately $225,000,000 in addition to the 
$200,000,000 in cuts for which the carriers have 
already claimed credit. From the above table 
it appears that the reductions in the payroll of 
the maintenance of equipment forces alone are 
greater-than the whole of the new rate cut. 


Following the same method, it appears that 


the carriers have cut the payroll of the main- 


tenance of way employees to the extent of at 
least $275,237,160, as follows: 


Saving to Carriers by Decision No. 





DAT OS CHU aes ee aie ey oR ce $104,538,169 
Saving to Carriers by present de- 
CiNiOUM ee oe taL Ee. hia y= ger mee 51,021,755 
Savings to Carriers by reductions in 
LOTCE:) cb DTN MT Ad sae Sa Sake iets 113,624,972 
Saving to Carriers by Decision No. 
BOO MIANOT PAS ER Gal he oie ee 6,052,264 
$275,237,160 


The actual wage reductions per annum result- 
ing from the Board’s Decisions Nos. 147, 501, 
and this decision, based on the number of main- 
tenance of way employees in the service as of 
December, 1917, are as follows: 


Pocision! Nos D4 7aia etuiels visiaiels (1) $127,280,418 


This decision .....¢+..s- sees (1) 68,846,181 
Decision No. 501, (approximated F 
by Board’s statistical staff) (2) 6,052,264 





Total of wage and rules decisions. $202,178,863 
Reduced payroll resulting from re- 
ductions im force. 2.0.6.6. 68 eens $113,624,972 





Total loss to maintenance of 
way forces $315,803,835 
Note—(1) Wage Series Report No. 3—585,625 employees. 


(2) Basis of computation September, 1921, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Wage Statistics. 
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In connection with these figures it should 


be stated that the reductions in force are not 


based on the low figures of February, 1922, 


but on the summer force of 1921, during 
which year, according to the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, (Reduced 
Rates 1922, No. 13293) the maintenance work 
was very nearly up to average. 


The savings from the other classes as a 
result of Decision No. 147 totaled approx- 
imately $150,000,000. Without considering the 
savings at the expense of these employees 
through reductions in force, the total amount 
shown above as given up by the employees 
as a group exceeds $750,000,000. This is far 
in excess of any benefits transmitted to the 
public in reduced transportat‘on rates. 


The above calculation is an attempt to ap- 
praise the saving which will acerue to the 
carriers even under normal traffic conditions. 
The slash in the payrolls resulting from the 
subnormal traffic of 1921 is far larger. It can 
be shown most clearly by comparing the total 
payroll for the latter half of 1920 with that 
for the same period of 1921, as follows: 
Payroll for the last six months 


OLS AO ZO Dc ROE ae ear '$2,034,716,238 
Payroll for the last six months 
OR TO ZT UL. HN Ck Us cree ... 1,348,886,463 


Decrease for half year....$ 690,829,775 


In other words, the payroll saving is run- 
ning at an annual rate of $1,300,000,000. 


This decrease in the payroll appears in 
such strong contrast to the increasing pros- 
perity of the carriers that it should not pass 
without comment. The carriers which re- 
ceived enormous increases in operating re- 
venue specifically to cover increases in pay- 
roll are failing to afford the public corres- 
ponding decreases when the increases grant- 
ed to employees are taken away. 


The average net income received by the 
raidroad corporations since 1916 has been 
larger than ever before in history. Including 
the Government standard return, during the 
years when railroad employees’ wages were 
falling short of meeting the rising cost of 
living, the net income of the carriers was 
running over $900,000,000 annually. Even in 
the year of severest depression the net in- 
come totalled half a billion dollars. 


The carriers in response to the request of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission estim- 
ated that the rates and costs prevailing in 
February, 1922, would result in net railway 
operating income of $907,693,630 on the basis 
of 1921 traffic. The Commission says: 

Taking the charted trend as normal, freight traffic for 
1921 was subnormal * * * We feel justified in ac- 


cepting increased revenue car loadings as foreshadowing an 
increased volume of freight traffic * * * ‘he increase 
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in loading for all freight traffic during the first three months 
of 1922 was 11.9 per cent over that of 1921. (Report on 
Reduced Rates, 1922, p. 701.) 


In their conclusion they depict the situa- 
tion again as follows: 


When we decided increased rates, 1920. Supra, the country 
was still in a period of steadily rising prices. We then re- 
solved doubts as to future operating costs in favor of the 
carriers. In recent months costs have been declining and 
traffic increasing. Rates of pay for employees have been re- 
duced to an extent which, based upon the light traffic in 
1921, is estimated by carriers to aggregate more than $350,- 
000,000 per annum, The Railroad Labor Board has esti- 
mated that the reduction exceeds $400,000,000 per annum 
without taking into account changes in rules and working 
conditions. The tendency is toward increased revenues, 
lowered costs, and higher net income for the earriers. (Ibid, 
Demos) 


After careful analysis of railroad estimates 
for the current year based upon 1921 ton- 
nage, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Says: 

It appears that under present rates, and with an Increase 
of 10 per cent or more in traffic over that of 192 1, not only 
would the net railway operating income of the carriers as a 
whole for the next 12 months be substantially in excess of the 
fair return herein determined, but it would greatly exceed the 


corresponding figure for any year in the history of railroad 
operation. (Ibid., p. 732.) 


This situation is clearly foreshadowed in 
such reports as are available for the first 
four months of the year. In spite of the 
traffic setback resulting from the coal strike, 
the net operating income of the earriers list- 
ed below is more than two and one-half times 
the net income for the same roads in 1921 
and nearly four times the balance obtained 
by subtracting the deficits of last year from 
the net income. 


The following table shows for 54 Class 1 


carriers the net income or deficit in 1921 and 
in 1922. 


Nev OPERATING INCOME FoR CERTAIN CARRIERS 














1922-1921 
First four months 1921 
ANDbH SDS SK ye 
Carrier months 
1922 Income Deficit 
Wheeling and Lake 
OTIS ee oe oc ee eee $ 502 SiLG reine cee omtasis $ 191,594 
Bangor and Aroos- 
LOOK Rate LOC] S40 RS 296.825 ak copes 
Toledo, St. Louis 
and Western..... 702,890 L3G 4401 Nee eres ote 
Gulf, Mobile and 
Northern () sae. 260908 ek wane cee 7,118 
Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia.... ZBS:855 ee aon teers 49,875 
Detroit and Macki- 
NOESY char qrinheiang ah - Aah IVT IM 121,855 DSO ase 
Buffalo and _  Sus- 
quehanna) i eo: DATE: PATER esis tense le 8 12,085 
Chieago, Rock 
Island and Pacific 1,139,730 COGOIA ences 
Southern Railway... 4,808,334 SLOQG rd retehte 
Chicago, Milwaukee : 
and St. Paul..... 71,268 S191 556 | keiste st eee 
Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas ...... : 3,368,329 18225129) yeoehaces oss « 
Boston and Maine.. Ty452/906 Ihe etal 4,097,588 
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| First four months 1921 

















Cartier .. |First four 
(Continued) | months 
: 1922 Income Defeit 
West Jersey and 

Seashore .......... AST OD leeto ti nerceeilers 527,804 
Pennsylvania ...... 26,481,673 ACASS GOGO Necmins aie okia's 
Philadelphia and 

Readiness eka 4,967,468 TOSZETED a ispote os say ‘ 
Norfolk and West- ; 

CLIN gE peeets cies oe 6,757,998 OD, JASII OS |e witanelalcte/sisels 
Chesapeake and 

OI Opes rae eee 5,618,682 MEH OOLA OS tie avete ss clare 
Cleveland, Cinein- 

nati, Chicago and 

SC aR OUlISA net rales a6 : 4,526,507 W290 DIVAN cee ataisielsverere 
New York, New: 

Haven and Hart-! 

LOVE Wien side satel’ o t ALSOS TIBMS vac) slaisisr eet 4,319,575 
Central of New Jer- ' 

MC cat Wes diate let's 1,887,772 TOOT TOG ipe eo uieke s she eteis 
Central of Georgia 1,048,268 DUAL ARO Na ss tetacts i 
Western Maryland.. 1,045,718 OF 2516 linen ais clpeiniesys 
Buffalo, Rochester 

and Pittsburgh... 649,943 OUT MOOWS Soe eee ss 
Norfolk Southern.. 270,945 LOMSESING een eee 
Rutland Ay. ee i ON OMEWEE Sandntic oc 80,958 
Toledo and Ohio! 

Sentral tects sece ss : 29,413) © UV GISS4 ae rahe. s cece ate 
Kanawha and Mi- 

chicant Sa Sires Gi QOD Taye mee tele se 90,848 
Baltimore and Ohio 9,409,476 5.623; 832 il). that ileal «cs 
Delaware, ‘Lacka 

wanna and West- 

OTT ce svorealer ns sinks 8,891,753 ZOOM AS OO ee tets vane aleccutisrs 
Delaware and Hud- 

BOM Mees cates cls ee 1,985,927 OS TS9S0 e alcere Coeerat 
WieabD aso tenis «2 ne piien 1,196,882 GIT LOD Sirdar Meters setae 
Carolina. Clinehfield 

AUGCuOWMIOn = euavae 896,443 HOO OD eu Neeis cinereus 
Lake Erie and 

WV ORLETID heist ingests ¢ SOO TES aes Sac sete 322,527 
New York Central.. 16,356,440 UADANEG (Oysters cha letiats ond 
Lehigh Valley ..... Soe DU, ees seote efeasee 1,448,021 
Chicago and Alton MSO DGG! evan rstete sree 242,386 
Tilinois Central..... 7,648,335 TOTO 21 ee aaa sliey sre 
Atchison, Topeka , 

and Sante Fe .... 6,368,223 SrOO MMe tes araturetaie, siete 
Chicago, Burlington 

ands Quincey as. ss: 7,651,058 Gi DEOL OO S| tao ecersinakeets ote 
Chicago and North 

IWESTERI wacieecic tices GORGE 6 On Seam. 2,479,758 
Louisville and 

Nashville ......... A AOS ARTA PPI TIGL IAG oLoeis oes 
Missouri Pacific.... 1,834,595 TEIUCO,94G eeu saree hee 
Great Northern..... TD SOSIAA Tletarcrsteysietetetstors 2,978,489 
Northern Pacific... GISNBCNE 2 eseose sss 818,315 
Michigan Central.. 3,784,616 D SIS DT Marien cieletas ste 
Pére Marquette..... 1,466,204 0 DARA WANS Ei ate ries cic 
Chicago, St. Paul 

Minneapolis and 

OUTTA Se ve oa Ceres ABS TOD lisials vierais eles « 468,418 
Pittsburgh and 

WAR Ou briCweescis se DOTA DBs ten Bie ailoneye's 695,670 
Nashville, Chatta- 

nooga an St. 

ACOUISNS crasrar teeter ralecsie ABOISBOIG rerstorateuelor stores 445,562 
Maine Central ..... AA SST OU Wey reecte-sisteiese ote 524,255 
Chicago and East- 

ern Illinois....... TOOT 228\ rete sii ens etere 409,814 
Virginia Railway... 2,129,086 T2B STILT eis = seatensiere 
Chicago, Indiana- 

polis and Louis- 

ville ERS TNs eee BED DSTI Ry. dcteletcferais 46,976 
Minneapolis and St. 

THOUS Ee. ocale o 99S GOp mens sie se. « 373,718 

TBOGAIS aes certs « .| $152,708,784| $62,645,176) $20,631,404 


This table shows that every carrier earned 
a net income in the first four months of 1922, 
the total net income being $152,708,784, 
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whereas in 1921, during the same four months, 
23 of these carriers incurred a deficit, the 
total net income amounting to $62,645,176, 
with a total deficit of $20,631,404. 


The following typical quotation from the 
financial columns of the press clearly fore- 
shadows increasing profits to the corporate 
owners of the railroads. 


Railway earnings taken by themselves, have not yet 
measured up to the fair return assigned by the Transporta- 
tion Act. The fact, however, that in March, when the 
movement of business recovery was only in its earliest stages, 
net results very nearly touched 6 per cent of the property 
valuation and in the East rose considerably above that pvercent- 
age, is strong confirmatory evidence to the prediction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that with unchanged rates 
and increasing trade activity, earnings would before the end 
of the year be running far beyond 6 per cent and, inferentially, 
that 10 per cent reduction in rates, especially ‘tf accom- 
panied by further reasonable wage readjustment, would place 
the railway income in a comfortable position...This has at 
any rate been the quite invariable result of industrial revival, 
even when accompanied by reduction of rates.— (New York 
Times, May 29, 1922.) 


Thus it appears that the carriers, which 
have been receiving, with the exception of a 
few months in 1921, the largest returns in 
history, are to be placed in a comfortable po- 
s'tion. 


Errror Upon tue MoraLe or THE EMPLOYEES 


The significance of this very apparent con- 
trast between the upward tendency of profits 
and the downward tendency of human living 
standards among wage earners will be felt 
in a lowering of industrial morale which will 
prove a handicap far exceeding any apparent 
gain from decreased payrolls. This is pointed 
out by Mr. Summer H. Slichter in an article 
on Industrial Morale, published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economies. Mr. Slichter, 
who is an authority on the subject, says: 


Most important of all in creating the prevailing low state 
of industrial morale is the workmen’s conception of the 
relationship prevailing between themselves and industry—the 
feeling on the part of wage earners that instead of industry 
being conducted for their benefit as well as the benefit of 
the stockholders it is devoted almost exclusively to ad- 
vancing the interests of the stockholders, and that instead 
of workmen being a part of industry and insiders in it, 
they are outsiders whom industry is not interested in serving, 
but from whom it is interested in getting all it can * * * 


Consider the effect of the workman’s conception of industry 
and its relation to him upon industrial morale. What could 
be better calculated to destroy his sense of obligation toward 
the enterprise by which he is employed and his willingness to 
cooperate to make it successful and to promote its prosperity, 
than the feeling that it is seeking to dominate and use him 
rather than to serve him, that it is working against him 
rather than for him, that it is seeking to pay him as little 
as it finds necessary, to prevent his wages from going any 
higher than it can help, to keep his working day at as many 
hours as possible, and go get more out of him by pushing 
up the speed of his work? If one party to an arrangement 
seeks to give as little and get as much as possible, {s {t not 
natural for the other party to do likewise? No one would 
expect a workman who feels that his employer pays the bare 
minimum which economic conditions compel him to pay to 
reciprocate by doing his best to promote the interest of his 
employers * * * When industry seeks to keep wages low 
and hours long, when it consistently resists the workmen’s 
efforts to raise their standard of life, workmen cannot be 
expected to be interested in helping to make profits large.— 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XXXV, pp. 54-56.) 
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The decision of the majority will result in 
lowered morale among the workers in the 
transportation industry. This is inevitable. 
The results of a similar policy are already 
being felt in the scarcity of labor in the steel 
industry. This is pointed out by a special 
writer for the Chicago Tribune which editor- 
ializes the matter. The correspondent speaks 
of men in the Calumet region who ‘‘after 
working a day or two at 30 cents an hour,’’ 
thus coming within the rates set by the 
majority for sectionmen, ‘‘skipped from the 
steel mills to other manufacturing plants 
where higher wages were paid.’’ Others are 
quoted as saying that ‘‘the wage rates were 
equal to working for nothing, as living ex- 
penses ate up the pay envelope and still had 
some appetite left.’’ As a matter of fact, 
labor has been over-deflated. The necessity 
of an impartial regulatory authority in the 
face of this situation is expressed by Justice 
Higgins as follows: 

There is a very real antinomy in the wage system between 
profits and humanity. The law of profits prescribes_ greater 
receipts and less expenditure—including expenditure on wages 
and on the protection of human life from deterioration. 
Humanity forbids that reduction of expenditure should be 
obtained on such lines. Other things being equal, the more 
wages the less profits; the less wages the more profits. It 
is folly not to admit the fact and face it. Moreover, the 
economies which are the easiest to adopt in expenditure tend 
to the waste and degradation of human life—the most Valuable 
thing in the world; therefore, so long as the wage system 
continues, there is need of some impartial regulating authority. 
— (Harvard Law Review Vol. XXXII, No. 35 Ds 2 0'6.)) 

The attitude which the Labor Board should 
have taken in the present subnormal indus- 
trial situation is obvious. Its function is to 
prevent the waste and degradation of human 
life. 


PROPER FUNCTION OF RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
recently issued opinion urging reduction of 
transportation rates introduces its ‘‘conelu- 
sion’’ with a very terse statement of its func- 
tion. This statement may be held to define 
the function of any Governmental regulatory 
body. The Commission says: 

The carriers take the position that we must be ruided 
solely by those things which are definite and certain in the 
past. With this we cannot agree. Our function under the 
law is not that of mere computers and cannot thus be 
atrophied.. The duty to prescribe rates for the future carries 
with it the obligation to exercise an informed judgment upon 
all pertinent facts, present and past, in order to forecast the 


future as best we may.—(Report on Reduced Rates, 1922, 
Dats 0s) 


In their public presentations the carriers 
have taken the position that the Railroad 
Labor Board must be guided solely by those 
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things which are definite and certain in the 
past. In other words, they have asked the 
Board to perpetuate the standards or lack of 
standards prevailing in the unregulated labor 
market of pre-war years. In short, they want 
the Labor Board to write decisions guided by 
the injustice of a struggle between employers 
and employees in which right is determined 
by might. That this cannot be the function 
of the Labor Board under the Transportation 
Act is apparent to anyone who reads its pro- 
visions. President Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has 
stated this concisely, as follows: 

In fact, Congress in the Transportation Act has ereated 
for this particular purpose a special Labor Court consisting 
of the same number as the Supreme Court of the United 
States appointed in the same way, that is to say, by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and has given the 
Board or court a status and dignity in keeping with its {m- 
portance. The law says that it shall be the duty of the 
Board to establish rates of pay: and standards of working 


conditions which, in the opinion of the Board shall be just 
and reasonable. 


It may indeed be said that Congress by this Act has .made 
a preferred class of the railroad workers, because so far as 
I know this is the first and only time that Congress has ever 
definitely said that any particular class of people should be 
given at all times and under all circumstances just and 
reasonable *ages and working conditions. 


Of course Congress did not do this primarily in the {nterest 
of the workers; Congress acted only as it had a right to 
act in the interest of the nation as a whole. Congress pro- 
vided or aimed to provide by law so that the railroad workers 
would at all times be assured of just as good wages and fust 
as good working conditions without striking as they eould 
reasonably expect to secure if they did strike for it is elear 
that no one could justify or expect to win a strike for wages 
or working conditions that would be unjust and unreasonable. 
(Railway Review, April 2, WESIPALA foyy 5225") 


= 4 
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Justice Higgins of the Australian Court of 
Cone‘liation and Arbitration, in discussing 
the function of that court, states the matter 
in much the same terms, though more tersely, 
as follows: ae 
The people are consumers as well as producers and the 
object of the power of the constitution is primarily to protect 
the people as consumers; and as incidental to that end to pro- 
vide means whereby producers can have their legitimate human 


needs satisfied without recourse to stoppages, (Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 205.) 


Such industrial courts are a comparatively 
recent development in government and Jus- 
tice Higgins has taken the lead in express- 
ing the theory on which they rest, the fune- 
tion which ties them to the social fabric. He 
sees this development as a new province for 
law and order. He sees it as the function of 


~ such a court to introduce system and stand- 


ards into the use of human life for industrial 
processes. 
A. O. WHaRTON, 
ALBERT PHILLIPS, . 
“W. L. McoMenrimen, 
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United States Railroad Labor Board 
Decision No. 1074 (Docket 1300) 


Issued June 10, 1922. Effective July 1, 1922. 


Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company et 
al. vs. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees et al. 


ANALYSIS OF DECISION AS APPLYING TO VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES COVERED HEREIN 


The classes of employees covered by the 
wage readjustment of this decision are as 
follows: 


Group I. Clerical and station forces. 

Group II. Stationary engine (Steam) 
and boiler-room employees. 

Group III. Signal department employ- 
ees. 

Group IV. Floating equipment employ- 
ees. / 

Group V. Train dispatchers. 

Group VI. Dining car and restaurant 
employees. 

Group VII. Miscellaneous employees. 


After careful consideration of the evidence 
submitted, the Labor Board is of the opinion 
that the nature of the work and the responsi- 
bility of train dispatchers to the carriers and 
to the public, coupled with due consideration 
of the other factors set out in the Transport- 
ation Act, are such as to warrant the main- 
tenance of the present rates. Of the 134 car- 
riers cevered by this decision only 26 are ask- 
ing reductions in pay for the train dispatch- 
ers. 


There are only four carriers asking for a 
reduction in the compensation of dining car 
stewards, and, after full. consideration of the 
law and the evidence bearing on the matter, 
the Board has coneluded that the present 
rates on these carriers should not be reduced. 


For similar reasons, no reduction is made 
in the pay of the employees represented by 
the Marine Culinary Workers’ Association of 
California. 


In the case of the floating equipment em- 
ployees, disputes are before the Labor Board 
from only four carriers, and these affect only 
a portion of the entire class. Presumably, 
the other carriers which have employees of 
this class have reached a satisfactory wage 
agreement with such employees. The Board 
has, therefore, remanded these disputes to the 
four carriers and the employees in question 
in order that further negotiations may be had 
and, if possible, an agreement reached. 


It will be noted that telephone switch- 
board operators, previously shown in section 


« 
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5 of Article II (Decisions Nos. 2 and 147), 
are now placed in a separate section. It was 
the continuation of a mistake originated dur- 
ing Federal control which placed these em- 
ployees in said section. As this mistaken lo- 
cation of telephone switchboard operators 
gave them a smaller increase under Decision 
No. 2 and a larger decrease under Decision 
No. 147. than many of the clerks received, the 
Board has, to a certain extent, created an 
offset by fixing the minimum wage at $85 per 
month, with the understanding that the wages 
of switchbord operators that may be higher 
than that amount are not to be reduced. 


The reductions made for clerical employees 
are lighter than for some other classes, be- 
cause this class suffered considerable loss as 
a result of certain changes in their rules and 
because they have never been highly paid 
compared with other classes. It will be noted 
that a greater reduction has been fixed by 
the Board for clerks with experience of one 
year and less than two, than for clerks with 
experience of two years or more. The reason 
for this is that the majority of junior clerks 
are beginners and apprentices and have not 
as yet assumed family responsibilities, and 


many of them are still living with their 
parents. 
Common labor in and around stations, 


storehouses and warehouses was reduced one 
cent less than similar labor in the mainten- 
ance of way department because a much 
greater percentage of this class live in large 
towns and cities, and consequently incur a 
higher cost of living. Moreover, many of the 
common laborers in the maintenance of way 
department are furnished living quarters by 
the carriers free of charge or at a low rate. 


In the light of all the facts the Labor 
Board is of the opinion that there should be 
no reduction in the rates of the supervisory 
forces of the signal department employees, but 
that their duties and responsibilities are of 
such character as to warrant the present rates. 


In deciding upon the reductions of em- 
ployees of the signal department covered by 
sections 2, 3 and 4, Article IX of Decision No. 
147, due consideration was given to the simil- 
arity of these employees and the shop crafts, 
put a smaller reduction was considered advis- 
able in the case of signal department em- 
ployees because their rule as to the payment 
of punitive overtime is much less favorable 


than that of the shop employees. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The provisions of the Transportation Act, 
1920, which govern and guide the Labor 
Board in its deliberations upon the matters 
herein involved, are: 
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See. 307 (d) * * * Jn determining the justness and 
reasonableness of such wages and salaries or working con- 
ditions the Board shall, so far as applicable, take into eon- 
sideration among other relevant circumstances: 


(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and skill required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility; 

(6) The character and regularity of the employment; and, 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, 
the result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 


Besides the specific elements or factors 
above mentioned, the Act provides that the 
Board in determining wages shall consider 
‘‘other relevant circumstances.’’ Referring 
to this language, ‘‘other relevant circum- 
stances,’’ the Board in Decision No. 2 said: 


This , it understands, comprehends, among other things, 
the effect the action of this Board may have on other tages 
and industries on production generally, the relation of rail- 
road wages to the aggregate of transportation costs and te- 
quirements for betterments, together with the burden on the 
entire people of railroad transportation charges. 


The consideration of all these matters 
presents, and has presented ever since the 
Government handed the roads back to private 
management, the most complex labor problem 
ever imposed upon a public tribunal. 


The artificial conditions that had been 
built up during the war around every business 
and industry in this country were particularly 
accentuated in the case of the railroads by 
reason of their tremendous importance in the 
conduct of our country’s military operations, 
which resulted in Federal control. The diffi- 
cult problems inherited from the war period 
by every industry were enormously multiplied 
and magnified in connection with railway 
transportation, The labor problems of this 
industry were more complicated than those 
of any other industry and involved vastly 
more to the public. 


In this post-war period of readjustment, 
with its fluctuating conditions, its inflated and 
profiteering prices, its high cost of living, 
and its extravagance and wastefulness, the 
readjustment of wages for two million men in 
the country’s most essential industry has been 
a task of appalling magnitude. 


Add to these conditions the pressure of an 
unsettled discontented, and sometimes misin- 
formed public sentiment harassed by high 
fre:ght rates, the vigorous and insistent ap- 
peals of the railroads for financial help, and 
the zealous desire of powerful labor organ- 
izations to protect what they conceived to be 
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the rightful interests of the employees, and 
the task has not been diminished. 


Surrounded by such abnormal conditions, 
the Labor Board has not been permitted to 
deal with the. question of what constitutes 
Just and reasonable wages and working con- 
dit‘ons in the same undisturbed and uncom- 
plicated manner as would have been possible 
in normal times. And, yet, the wisdom and 
justice of settling these questions by adjudi- 
cation rather than by industrial war have 
been demonstrated, both from the standpoint 
of the parties and the public. While it can- 
not be said that no mistakes have been made 
in the awards handed down by the Labor 
Board, a substantial degree of social and 
economic justice has been attained and that 
without the enormous loss and suffering to 
the carriers, the employees, and the people at 
large, necessarily resultant from settlements 
by force. 


The extreme utterance of partisan bias to 
the effect that the Board does not give full 
consideration to the evidence submitted to it 
would be discouraging were it not for knowl- 
edge of the fact that such utterances evince 
merely a spasmodie relapse into the old Sys- 
tem of bluff and bluster that entered so large- 
ly into the adjustment of railway labor dis- 
putes before adjudication supplanted force. 


In 1920, by Decision No. 2, the Labor 
Board increased the wages of railway labor 
by an average of approximately 22 per cent. 
This was just and over-due, for the railroad 


labor had not profiteered during the war, as a 
portion of the public has been misled to be- 
lieve. 


In 1921, the Board rendered Decision No. 
147, decreasing wages an ‘approximate aver- 
age of 12 per cent. If nothing, but the dimin- 
ished cost of living had been considered, that 
decrease could reasonably have been made 
greater. 


In 1922, by a series of decisions, the 
present among the number, the Board has re- 
duced the wages of certain classes of em- 
ployees, has left others unmolested, and in 
one minor instance has made an adjustment 
equivalent to an increase. 


The Labor Board cannot venture too far 
into the realms of economic prophecy, but it 
is generally conceded to be fairly plain and 
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certain that our country has entered upon an 
era of gradually increasing business prosper- 
ity which will be liberally shared by the ear- 
riers. That the carriers shall have a fair 
opportunity to profit by the revival of busi- 
ness in order that they may expand their fa- 
elities is absolutely indispensable to their 
efficient service to the American public. Their 
unpreparedness now to cope with any greatly 
increased traffic is notorious. Every facility 
of railway transportation has been skimped 
for the last several years, and, as to mileage, 
there has been an actual decrease instead of 
an increase. 


This statement, in the connection used, 
must not be misconstrued to mean that the 
emplovees should be called upon to bear the 


cost of railway rehabilitation, improved ser- - 


vice and reduced rates. It simply means that 
it is only patriotic common sense and justice 
that every citizen, including the railway em- 
ployee, should co-operate in a cordial spirit, 
should bear and forbear, until the carriers 
are back on their feet. 


When this accomplishment is safely under 
way, it will then be possible for the Railroad 
Labor Board to give increased consideration 
to all the intricate details incident to the 
scientific adjustment of the living and saving 
wage, with enlarged freedom from the com- 
plications of the ‘‘relevant circumstances’’ of 
the abnormal period which is now approach- 
ing its end. 


LaAasor Not A CoMMODITY 


In this connection it should be said that 
the Labor Board has never adopted the theory 
that human labor is a commodity to be 
bought and sold upon the market, and, con- 
sequently, to be reduced to starvation wages 
during periods of depression and unemploy- 
ment. On the other hand, it is idle to eon- 
tend that labor can be completely freed from 
the economic laws which likewise affect the 
earnings of capital. 


That the Board has never fixed wages upon 
a commodity basis has been amply demon- 
strated during the past year by the ease with 
which the carriers have obtained labor under 
the contract system for less than the wage 
established by Decision No. 147. 


In this connection it must be remembered 
that the carriers are at liberty to pay to any 
class of employees a higher wage than that 
fixed by this Board whenever the so-called 
labor market compels, provided, as the Act 
states, that such wage does not result in in- 
creased rates to the public. 


**The average hourly earnings and their 
purchasing power as applied to certain classes 
of employees covered by this decision are 
shown in the following tables: 
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c c. e. ec. 
Dee. 1917 BAD Ol SES te Dil es 
Jan. 1920 54.5) 438.6] 64.3] 46.6 
Average hourly May 1920 | 67.5} 52.1] 77.3) 59.6 
rates. July 1921 61.5| 43.6) 69.3) 51.6 
Under this 
decision} 58.5} 389.6} 64.3] 49.6 
Pi OW); Osi) ba Ganes © 
Percentage In- Jan. 1920} 58.0) 95.5) 96.0) 113.8 
crease in aver-| May 1920 95.7) 183.6] 135.7) 173.4 
age hourly rates| July 1921 (3. 3p OS so MAD SOO. a 
Over Dec. 1917. | Under this 
decision| 69.6) 77.6) 96.0} 127.5 
LetK ON 
Inerease in cost| Jan. 1920 40.0 
of living over| May 1920 AN) 
Dec. 1917. July 1921 26.7 
*Mar. 1922 Led 
Percentage  in- PLOO WP Ca LES OMeo. 
crease in pur-| Jan. 1920 | 12.9] 39.6} 40.0} 52.7 
chasing power of} May 1920 | 28.8) 58.7) 55.1) 79.9 
earnings of sub-| July 1921 40.7) 54.8) 66.8] 86.8 
Sequent dates Under this 
compared with decision| 44.7) 51.5| 67.2) 94.1 
Dee. 1917. 
Decrease in hour- 
ly rates under c. Cc. c. Ge 
present decision 9015125113, 0h AL OLO, 
compared’ with 
decision No. 2. 
Percentage in- 
crease in pur- 
chasing power of PACe REI Gs tb: Oxiue Oo. 
present earnings NAS) aie Oe A Ee ie feste | ah air Go) 
compared with 
those under de- 
cision No. 2. 
Decrease. *Latest available Government data. 


**Owing to the manner in which the carriers were 
required to render their reports to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission during Deeember, 1917, in which 
wage data covering heterogeneous classes of employees 
were grouped rather than separated in accordance 
with their duties, responsibilities, experience, et cetera, 
it is impossible to obtain actual figures from which 
average hourly rates for the above classes could be 
computed. The figures shown above for December, 
1917, are therefore approximations, although assumed 
to be very close approximations. For this same 
reason it is impossible to separate the average rates 
of clerks between those in section 1 and section 2 
(a), and the rates shown above are the averages for 
all clerks in these two classes, 

The average rate for common labor for December, 
1917, is perhaps a little high due to the fact that 
the earriers reported all station service employees 
in one group, and the rate shown herein for De- 
cember, 1917, is the average for the group. 
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The foregoing table prepared by the sta- 
tistical force of the Labor Board is based on 
the cost-of-living figures issued by the United 
States Department of Labor. 


These figures show that applying the wages 
fixed by this decision to the present cost of 
living, the purchasing power of the hourly 
wage of the respective classes here named 
has inereased over the purchasing power of 
the hourly wage of December, 1917, (prior to 
Federal control) as follows: 


LOUK Sy hen rein dehe pone be nolobeie emerge tls 44.7 per cent 
Common labor around stations, 

CLC Sisisig.s) OREO Ii ee (Niivh ohn aetonebtere act 51.5 per cent 
Signalmen (maintainers and as- 

BUSLATLES:) sehen sartaiens ious eles ane 6 67.2 per cent 
Stationary firemen and _ engine- 

POOU HOLLOLS 2 pers <i elejale cousin tone 94.1 per cent 


The table also shows that with one slight ex- 
ception the purchasing power of the hourly 
wage of each class of these employees is 
greater under the present decision that it was 
under Decision No. 2 which granted the 22 
per cent increase. 


BUDGETS 


The Labor Board has given careful consi- 
deration to the testimony bearing upon fam- 
ily budgets and standards of living. That ex- 
isting standards will not be lowered by this 
decision is shown with substantial satisfac- 
tion by the above statistics. 


This matter of living standards constitutes 
an interesting and important study, but much 
that is said on the subject is highly the- 
oretical and of but little value. 


When the Railway Employees’ Department 
presents figures to show that the sum of $2,- 
636.97 is necessary for the minimum comfort 
budget of the average family, it has pro- 
pounded an economic impossibility. 


It is stated upon authority that the total 
income of the people of the United States is 
now but little more than $40,000,000,000. If 
the 25,000,000 families of this country were 
expending for living costs the sum of $2,600 
each, it would total $65,000,000,000 which 
would be $25,000,000,000 in excess of the 
country’s total income. 


Of course, living costs cannot be standard- 
ized any more than men can be standardized. 
One man will consume his income and find 
himself continually in dept while another 
man with the same income and under ident- 
ical conditions will live in equal comfort and 
accumulate savings. 


_iIm this connection, it can hardly be con- 
sidered a digression or a gratuitous preach- 
ment to say that one of the principal trou- 
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bles with the people of this country today is 
the abandonment of the old-fashioned ideas 
of thrift and economy and the indulgence in 
wastefulness and extravagance. 


The loose habits of living were acquired 
during the inflated period engendered by the 
war and, like many other ills of similar origin, 
are slow to depart. Increased expenses do 
not always mean a higher standard of living 
nor do dimin‘shed expenses necessarily mean 
a lower standard of living. 


In the settlement of these questions, it is 
the profound desire of the Labor Board to 
do justice to the parties directly concerned, 
placing the human and social consideration 
above the purely economic, and, finally, to 
establish wages and conditions that will 
largely meet the hopes and aspirations of the 
employees, that will prove satisfactory to the 
carriers, and that will impose no unnecess- 
ary burdens on the public. This is not a 
Utopian conception in America. 


DECISION 


The Labor Board decides: 


1. That each of the carriers party to this 
dispute shall make deductions from the rates 
of wages heretofore established by the au- 
thority of the United States Railroad Board 
for the specific classes of its employees 
named or referred to in article II in amounts 
hereinafter specified for such classes in Ar- 
ticle I. 


2, That the scope of this decision is limit- 
ed to the carriers named under Article 11, to 
such carriers as may be ineluded hereafter 
by addenda, and to the specific classes of em- 
ployees named or referred to under each par- 
ticular carrier. 


3. That the reduction in wages hereby au- 
thorized shall be effective as of July 1, 1922, 
and shall be made in accordance with the 
following articles which establish the sche- 
dule of decreases, designate tue carriers and 
employees affected, and prescribe the method 
of general application. 


ARTICLE I.—SCHEDULE OF DECREASE 


For the specific classes vf employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connec- 
tion with a carrier affected by this decision, 
nie the following schedule of decreases per 

our: 


Note—For the specific classes of employees 
listed herein, for which no decreases have 
been provided, reference to article and sec- 
tion numbers has been omitted and no de- 
crease shall be made by any of the carriers 
for said classes of employees. 


a 
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Group I.—Clerical and Station Forces 


Section 1.—Storekeepers, assistant store- 
keepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub-foremen, 
and other clerical supervisory forces............ 3 cents 
Section 2.—(a) Clerks with an experience of 
two (2) or more years in railroad clerical 
work, or clerical work of a similar nature in 


other industries, or where their cumulative 
experience in such clerical work is not less 
thane two (2) Vas. is ciss scien 6s musical Bera CR Oe 3 cents 


(b) Clerks with an experience of one (1) 
year and less than two (2) years in railroad 
clerical work or clerical work of a similar 
nature in other industries, or where their 
cumulative experience in such clerical work 
isp MOtmlesse tame ONGe Ch) ay.Galitecciersaschoisertre cuecee 4 cents 


Section 8.—(a) Clerks whose experience as 
above defined is less than one (1) year........ 4 cents 


(b) Clerks without previous experience here- 
after entering -the service will be paid a 
monthly salary at the rate of. sixty dollars 
($60.00) per month for the first six months, 
and seventy dollars ($70.00) per month for 
the second six months. 

' Section 4.—Train and engine crew callers, 
assistant station masters, train announcers, 
gatemen, and baggage and parcel room em- 
ployees (other than clerks)............... eee eee 3 cents 


Section 5.—Janitors, elevator operators, 
office, station and warehouse watchmen, and 
employees engaged in assorting way bills and 
tickets, operating appliances or machines for 
perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering 
claims and other papers, gathering and dis- 


tributing mail, adjusting dictaphone cylin- 
Gersy and nother) Similar iWork eens slates clrerinsoters 4 cents 
Section 6.—Office boys, messengers, chore 


boys, and other employees under eighteen 
years of age filling similar positions, and 
RUACIOM RAC PETC VINES ieterne cen estas Stele oles is choi so) a/c) snails 4 cents 


Section 7.—Station, platform, warehouse, 
transfer, dock, pier, store-room, stock-room, 
and team-track freight handlers or truckers, 
and others similarly employed...............e0:- 4 cents 


Section 8.—The following differentials shall 
be maintained between truckers and the class- 
es named below: 


(a) Sealers, sealers, and fruit and _ perish- 
able inspectors, one (1) cent per hour 
above truckers’ rates as_ established 
under section 7. 


(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, 
locators and coopers, two (2) cents per 
hour above truckers’ rates as_ estab- 
lished under section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease 

any existing higher differentials. 


Section 9.—All common laborers in and 
around stations, storehouses and warehouses, 
HOt OLDER WISGs PEON IGE. LOT. ae acepialeie sioja.e es tusleieesere 4 cents 
Section 10.—Telephone switchboard operators 
will be paid at the rate of not less than 
eighty-five dollars ($85.00) per month, with no 
reduction in higher existing rates. 


Group II.—Stationary Engine (steam) and 
Boiler-Room Hmployees 


Section 1.—Stationary engineers (steam)....2 cents 
Section 2.—Stationary firemen and engine 
TOODULOLETS) dee eie ors hae lcsiels a) batts Gre eishare slaitia.e aicreteleydaratars 2 cents 
Section 3.—Boiler-room water tenders and 
COA MDASSOTIS setieteett occtdein slats atetsrslets cleiiaiscletciel = wal efelsie/ 2 cents 


Group III.—Signal Department Employees 


Section 1.—Signal foremen, assistant signal 


foremen, and signal inspectors che Raho. etre no decrease 
Section 2.—Leading maintainers, gang fore- 

MEAT MSACINAY STOMA MEME rari arsicicierele ssiciele +n 5 cents 
Section 3.—Signalmen, assistant signalmen, 

signal maintainers, and assistant signal 

TMT GITIOTIS Whites selon ie eiets michele ote o Sisto’ elas spe) ecelsbo\ase« sis 5 cents 


Section 4——EMelmersicaes ccesies ees ci Ser aalciataais o's .6 cents 
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Group IV.—Floating Equipment Employees 
Such disputes as are before the Board under this 
article are remanded to the parties for further con- 
ference and attempt to make an agreement. 


Group V.—Train Dispatchers 


Section 1.—Train dispatcher.............. no decrease 


Group VI.—Dining Car and Restaurant 


Employees 
Section 1.—Dining car stewards.......... no decrease 
Section 2.—Culinary workers on ferry boats 
IN USA URANGISCO. LAL WO ss) cls etaeire aires no decrease 


Group VII.—Miscellaneous Employees 


Section 1.—For miscellaneous classes of foremen 
(ann other employees, not specifically listed under 
section of the various groups, who are properly 
before the Labor board and named in Article TI in 
connection with a earrier affected by this decision, 
deduct an amount equal to the decreases epecified 
for the resnective classes to whieh the miscellaneous 
classes herein referred to are analogous. 


ARTICLE TI.—CARRIERS AND EMPLOYEES 
AFFTOTED 


[List omitted ] 


ARTICLE IITT.—Grnrrat APPLICATION 


The general regulations governing the ap- 
plication of this decision are as follows: 


See. 1. The provisions of this decision will 
not apply in cases where amounts less than 
$30 per month are paid to individuals for 
special service wh‘ch takes only a part of 
their time from outside employment or bu- 
sinéss. 


Sec. 2. Decreases specified in this decision 
are to be deducted on the following basis: 


(a) For employees paid by the hour, de- 
duct the hourly decrease from the hourly 
rate. 


(b) For employees paid by the day, deduct. 
eight times the hourly decrease from the 
daily rate. 


(c) For employees paid by the month, de- 
duct 204 times the hourly decrease from the 
monthly rate. 


See. 3. The decreases in wages and the rates 
hereby established shall be incorporated in 
and become a part of existing agreements or 
schedules, or future negotiated agreements 
or schedules; and shall remain in effect until 
or unless changed in the manner provided by 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 


See. 4. It is not intended in this decision 
to include or make decreases in wages for any 
offic als ‘of the carriers affected except that 
class designated in the Transportation Act, 
1920, as ‘subordinate officials,’’ and who are 
included in the Act as within the jurisdic- 
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tion of this Board. The Act provides that 
the term ‘‘subordinate officials’’ includes of- 
ficials of carriers of such class or rank as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall design- 
ate by regulation duly formulated and issued. 
Hence, whenever in this decision words are 
used, such as ‘‘foremen,’’ ‘‘supervisors,’’ 
ete., which may apply to officials, such words 
are intended to apply to only such classes of 
subordinate officials as are now or may here- 
after be defined and classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as ‘‘subordinate 
offic'als’’ within the meaning of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920. 


ARTICLE LV.—INTERPRETATION OF THIS 


DECISION 


Should a dispute arise between the manage- 
ment and the employees of any of the car- 
riers as to the meaning or intent of this de- 
cision, which cannot be decided in conference 
between the parties directly interested, such 
dispute shall be referred to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board in the manner 
provided by the Transportation Act, 1920. 


See. 1. All such disputes shall be presented 
in a concrete and joint signed statement set- 
ting forth: 


(a) The article of this decision involved. 

(b) The facts in the case. 

(c) The position of the employees. 

(d) The position of the management there- 
on. 


Where supporting documentary evidence is 
used it shall be attached to the application 
for decision in the form of exhibits. 


Sec. 2. Such presentations shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same 
before the Labor Board for final disposition. 


By order of 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD, 
Ben W. HOoPER, 


Attest: Chairman. 


L. M. PARKER, 
Secretary. 


Dissenting Opinion 


The undersigned dissent from the majority 
decision for the following specific reasons: 


1. The bases upon which the decision rests 
are not in themselves sufficient to justify the 
action taken. The Labor Board has gone into 
considerations which affect the issues only 
indirectly, if at all, and has ventured upon 
ground which indicates a very free inter- 
pretation of the ‘‘other relevant circum- 
stances’’ provision in the Transportation Act. 
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It has considered the effect of its decisions 
upon wages in other industries, extending its 
own ‘‘sphere of influence’’ beyond the trans- 
portation industry. It has taken into consi- 
deration that part of the duties of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which has to do 
with railway profits, and the need for rail- 
Way expansion. It has considered the effect 


of rates charged shippers, and then decided 


what wages should be paid the railway work- 
ers. 


2. The reasons offered for the decisions not 
only go far beyond the provisions of the 
Transportation Act, but they also deny the 
validity of one of the specific provisions con- 
tained in the Act. The cost of living is 
brushed aside, because the only basis upon 
which it can be computed is a more or less 
hypothetical budget. If the introduction of 
external considerations is difficult to justify, 
then the exclusion of a vital section of the 
law under which the Board operates is a 
matter calling for most expert casuistry. The 
condemnation of the use of cost-of-living bud- 
gets amounts to a rejection of a method 
found practical by other governmental agen- 
cies, and a fundamental disagreement with 
the United States Department of Labor. 


3. The wages as now fixed do not insure 
the continuance of previous standards of liv- 
ing. The statement that the wages constitute 
an improvement over 1917 does not take into 
account the very low standards then prevail- 
ing, nor the much higher standards of earlier 
and later periods. It selects the year which, 
of all those for which data is available, puts 
the workers’ standard at the lowest point. 
The use of 1917 figures to justify new reduc- 
tions is neither just nor reasonable. 


4, The basing of wages upon rates paid in 
outside industries, one of the ‘‘relevant cir- 
cumstances’’ referred to in the Transporta- 
tion Act, does not provide reason for the re- 
ductions made by the Board at this time. In 
so far as any evidence was introduced into 
the hearings upon this point, especially with 
reference to employees covered in Group 1 of 
Article I, it seemed rather to call for a wage 
increase than a decrease. 


5. The wages fixed by the majority decision 
are such as to condemn these railway work- 
ers to lives of extreme poverty. It is too 
much, perhaps, to expect that the full mean- 
ing of this action should be clear to men not 
in close contact with the workers. It may be 
asking too much to urge that human life is 
in a class by itself, not to be liste& inditfer- 
ently among the costs of transportation. But 
certainly it may be fairly and rightfully ex- 
pected that the social cost of poverty is 
enough to induce a publie body to proceed 
most cautiously in reducing the standards by 
which the workers must live. The wages 
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most recently determined are in some cases 
less than 50 per cent of the amount needed 
for a fair standard of living. Maintenance 
and expansion costs of the railways must be 
paid, and with the ‘‘cordial’’? and ‘‘pa- 
triotic’’? co-operation of the workers; the 
‘maintenance costs’’ of the workers are con- 
sidered ‘‘theoretical,’’ when they are consi- 
dered at all. Such is the basis for the series 
of wage decisions now being made. 


GUNERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PRESENT WAGE 
DECISION 


Among the relevant circumstances which 
influenced the majority in making the reduce: 
tions now being announced, several seem to 
merit comment in this opinion. There can be 
no question that very great pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Labor Board from 
different sources, making it difficult to con- 
sider the cases upon their own merits, and in 
what has been styled an ‘‘uncomplicated 
manner.’’ 


The relevant circumstances enumerated un- 
der the heading ‘‘General Observations’? in- 
clude the effect of the action of the Board 
on other wages and industries, on production 
generally, and on the relation of railroad 
wages to the aggregate of transportation 
costs, including expansion, together with the 
cost of railroad transportation to the entire 
country. This, as is well said, aids in making 
the problem very complex. 


Among the relevant circumstances speci- 
fically named in the Transportation Act is 
‘the relation between wages and the cost of 
living.’’ Attention should be called to the 
readiness to go afield under the broad provi- 
sion ‘‘other relevant circumstances’’ to jus- 
tify wage cutting, and the equally assiduous 
search for a means of qualifying the specific 
cost-of-living provision mentioned. The net 
effect has been to interpret out of the law the 
clause relative to the cost of living, and to 
read into the Act new bases probably never 
contemplated by those responsible for its pass- 
age. 


In view of the social responsibility of the 
Railroad Labor Board, the nature of the cir- 
cumstances influencing this decision merits 
special consideration. To state that the 
present decision is based on the probable ef- 
fect on other wages and industries, can mean 
nothing else but that reasons affecting less 
essential industries have altered the status 
of the railway workers. The other reasons 
offered relate primarily to the financial status 
of the roads. The workers are called upon 
to co-operate in a cordial spirit in the pa- 
triotic task of providing a surplus for rein- 
vestment in the railways. The recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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earnings; the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is charged with responsibility for regulat- 
ing ralway income. The single fact that 
substantial rate reductions were ordered in- 
dicates that they are discharging this fune- 
tion and that in their opinion at the present 
time, at least, the railways are not greatly 
embarrassed by financial considerations. 


The lack of any statement which might in- 
dicate that human beings are to live nar- 
rower lives by virtue of the decision handed 
down, is a clear indication that the majority 
has taken over the typical employer’s ap- 
proach to the problems of the working men. 
Despite the magnanimous statement that 
human labor is not a commodity, there seems 
to be very little basis for saying that it has 
not been so considered. Lengthy statements 
dealing with transportation costs, economic 
laws, ‘‘the vastness of the problem,’’? and 
‘‘fair opportunity to profit,’’ can mean but 
little to the worker faced with the necessity 
of providing food and clothing for his fam- 
ily. If American workers are entitled to 
‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ 
it should surely be part of the responsibility 
of government to patriotically insure that the 
pursuit shall not be carried on at a hopelessly 
long distance. It is said that ‘‘every facility 
of railway transportation has been skimped 
for the last several years,’’ and it should not 
be thought facetious to remark here that if 
the railway workers had been given the gener- 
ous consideration accorded those facilities, 
something of the skimping going on under 
thousands of American roofs might have been 
eliminated. 


Finally, ‘‘economic laws’’ have been offer- 
ed as a reason for the decision of the Labor 
Board. In the natural evo.ution orf industry, 
the operation of those economic laws has 
acted to bring into being organizations of 
workingmen, powerful enough to check the 
destructiveness of the ‘‘captains of indus- 
try.’’ That power was exercised through the 
right of the workers to stop working when- 
ever they desire. The Railroad Labor Board 
was designed to act as a substitute for the 
conflicts which arose under the unregulated 
operations of economic laws. Its 1unction 
is not to free the workers from economie laws, 
but to so limit the operation of those laws as 
to render industrial conflict unnecessary in 
the securing of just wage settlements. In 
promulgating a modified ‘‘laissez faire’’ po- 
licy, the majority returns to the era when 
workers were unorganized and industry was 
in chaos. If organized labor has been able 
to make substantial progress in the face of 
‘economic laws,’’ then the Railroad Labor 
Board, planned as a substitute for the strike, 
should and must function in the direction 
clearly contemplated by the law, in establish- 
ing and maintaining decent standards of liv- 


sion was based upon figures showing railway ing. 
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THE MEASURE OF WAGE ADEQUACY 


The discussion of budgets in the majority 
report questions the economic soundness of 
the standard of living proposed by the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. The budget is called 
‘‘highly theoretical and of but little value.’’ 


No absolute claims have ever been made 
for standards of living budgets. At best 
they can be only approximations. In the case 
of the employees covered in Group 1 of Ar- 
ticle I, the union concerned based its argu- 
ment upon the budget published by the 
United States Department of Labor. That 
budget, while of course theoretical, has in 
several cases proven practical enough for 
other Governmental wage-fixing bodies. It is 
described by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as follows: 
after long consideration it was decided to use 
is a working basis a budget level which can be best ex- 
pressed perhaps by the phrase ‘‘a standard of health and 
decency.’’ The phrase is not entirely precise in meaning. 
No phrase of the kind can very well be wholly satisfactory. 


The budget here suggested is intended to give the average 
family, consisting of husband, wife, and three children below 


the age of 14 years: 
1. A sufficiency of nourishing food for the maintenance 

of health, particularly the children’s health; 
2. Housing in low-rent neighborhoods 


Finally, 


but with sufficient light, heat, and toilet facilities for the 
maintenance of health and decency; 

3. The upkeep of household equipment, such as kitchen 
utensils, bedding, and linen, necessary for health, but with 
no provision for the purchase of additional furniture; 


4. Clothing sufficient for warmth of a sufficiently good 
quality to be economical, but with no further regard for 
appearance and style than is necessary to permit the family 
members to appear in public and within their rather narrow 
social circle without slovenliness or loss of self-respect. 


5. A surplus over the above expenditures which would 
permit of only a minimum outlay for such necessary demands 
as (a) street car fares to and from work and necessary rides 
to stores and market; (b) the keeping up of a modest 
amount of insurance; (c) medical and dental care: (d) eon- 
_ tributions to churches and labor or beneficial organizations ; 

(e) simple amusements such as the moving pictures once {n 
a while, occasional street car rides for pleasure, some Christ- 
mas gifts for the children, et cetera, and (f) daily hews- 
paper. 
' It needs to be emphasized that the budget level adopted 
in the present study is in no way intended as an ideal budget. 
It was intended to establish a bottom level of health and 
decency below which a family can not go without danger 
of physical and moral deterioration. This budget does hot 
include many comforts which should be included in a proper 
‘“‘American standard of living.’’ Thus no provision is di- 
rectly made for savings other than insurance, nor for vaca- 
tions, nor for books and other educational purposes. On the 
other hand, a family with the items listed in this budget 
should be able to maintain itself in health and modest 
comfort. It would have a sufficiency of food, trespectable 
clothing, sanitary housing, and a minimum of the essential 
sundries, 


No wage-fixing body ,and certainly no 
Governmental wage-flxing body, could ask 
for better economic or statistical authority 
than the United States Department of Labor. 


On the basis of that budget, the cost of 
living in the United States to-day ‘is $2,133 
per year, as nearly as can be computed. Un- 
der the decision now rendered, the highest- 
paid employees under Group 1 of Article IT 
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will receive $357 less than that amount. The 
lowest paid in the group will receive $1,197 
less than enough to live on the scale outlined 
by the Department of Labor. 


With all due allowance for the fact that 
the budget is of necessity not as precise as 
could be desired, it is still the result of care- 
ful study by some of the best trained in- 
vestigators and sociologists of the country. 
There is assuredly a margin of error to be 
allowed for; but when a wage rate is fixed 
at only 44 per cent of the amount necessary 
to keep a family in ‘‘health and decency.’’ 
there develops a radical difference of opinion 
between the United States Department of 
Labor and the majority of the Railroad Labor 
Board. The minority sees no other course but 
the acceptance of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Below is a table showing the amount by 
which wages of employees coming under 
Group 1 of Article I fall sport of the cost of 
this American standard of living: 


COMPARISON OF EARNINGS BeroRE AND AFTER 
Wace Cur With Cost or HEALTH AND 
DECENCY Buperr IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS A WHOLE 














Cost of SEA poug Annual 
health ; earn- 

Class of st ings |Annual| ings ate 

employees | decency| before | deficit | after wage 

budget | wage Wes Meat 
cut eut 
Clerks (a)..... $2133.00/$1851.00 $ 282.00/$1776.00)$ 357.00 
Clerks (b).....| 2133.00 1524.00; 609.00) 1420.00} 713.00 
Clerks (c)..... 2133.00} 1269.00} 864.00) 1165.00} 968.00 
Mech. device : 

Operators 2133.00} 1814.00} 819.00] 1215.00! 918.00 
Truckers ..... 2133.00} 1184.00} 999.00) 1034.00 1099.00 
Common la- 

borers ae 2133.00) 1085.00] 1098.00! 936.00 1197.00 

















The dec‘sion rendered would operate to 
thrust the workers into deeper poverty, and 
bring with it an intensification of the ills 
that always accompany an inadequate wage. 


CHANGES IN PURCHASING POWER OF RAILWAY 
WAGES 


We must again enter an emphatic protest 
against the use of the relation between wages 
and living costs in December, 1917, as the 
basis for the present wage decision. The use: 
of that period is most unfair, and the de- 
cision ignores conclusive evidence of the in- 
justice of that method of wage determin- 
ation. 


There can be no question as to the nature. 
of wage movements from 1914 to 1917,// and 
from 1917 to 1921, They followed the same 
course as wage movements during preceding 
business cycles. From 1914 to 1917 the cost 
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of living rose rapidly; wages increased only 
slightly. In 1917, as at the mid-year of every 
eycle for which wage figures are obtainable, 
wages had fallen far behind living costs. The 
wage increases made subsequently compens- 
ated the workers in part for increases in liv- 
ing costs, but gave no consideration to the 
great losses in purchasing power suffered dur- 
ing 1914 to 1917. 


The year 1917 saw the standards of living 
of the railway workers at the lowest point 
ever reached. The decision of the majority 
states that the wage now being established 
is ‘‘just and reasonable’’ because it does not 
quite throw the employees back to the utter- 
ly indefensible standard of that year. The 
absolute minimum of fairness would prescribe 
1914 or 1915 as the basis for wage fixing. The 
selection of the very date when the workers 
were at the lowest depth to which they had 
ever been forced, was a most remarkable 
coincidence. 


An attempt to explain this coincidence is 
made in the phrase ‘‘just prior to Govern- 
mental control of the carriers.’? The rail- 
roads were in operation, the workers were 
employed upon them, wages were being paid, 
food was being bought, and labor contro- 
versies had been carried ou, nerlore UWovern- 
mental ‘‘control of the carriers.’? Govern- 
ment control, in so far as it affected the 
matters now under consideration, was unique 
only in that it introduced a sense of social 
responsibility for the condition of the work- 
ers. That condition is the only factor that 
has changed with the end of Governmental 
control of the roads, in so far as this decision 
is concerned. 


THE WAGE SITUATION 1915-1917 


In 1914 the average earnings of clerks em- 
ployed on the railroads of the United States 
were $865. In 1917 the average earnings had 
increased to $931, 12.5 per cent more than 
the wage received in 1914. During that same 
period, the cost of living in the United States 
had increased 38.3 per cent; the standard of 
living of the clerks had falled 19 per cent. 
The railway clerks had never lived on so 
meager a scale as was made necessary by the 
wages paid during 1917. 


From 1917 on, wages increased more rapid- 
ly; in 1920 they were nearly as high in terms 
of the cost of living as they had been in 
1914. The first half of lyzl was tne only 
period when the railway clerks were able to 
maintain as high a standard of living as they 
had in the veriod from 1895 to 1900. During 
the second half of 1921, anotner set-back was 
administered to these workers; the purchas- 
ing power of their wages became only 87.9 
per cent of the 1914 purchasing power. 
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The decision now rendered takes away 7 
per cent of the wages of the clerks, and re- 
duces them to a standard 12 per cent below 
that of 1914. 


The following table shows the changes in 
annual earn‘ngs, cost of living, and purchas- 
ing power of wages for the railway clerks: 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND 
WAGES OF Raibway CLERKS, 1914-1921, 
SHOWING CHANGES IN STANDARD OF 














LIVING 
ar Cost of Standard 
Year Wage living of living 
index index index 
BGS aR: kh) ira anas is Ao ee $100.0 $100.0 $100.0 
DOT Ah By ae lerate 94.6 102.0 OonG 
PONG Re a acletal. 100.2 114.8 87.3 
AGU HW oesaneracces 112.5 138.3 81.4 
VOUS MAREE ea ee tes 147.8 169.3 87.3 
WOU Ore re hte chee 154.9 182.1 85.1 
ODOT Rr crave rveres 181.1 199.1 90.0 
1921 (Dee.).... 148.8 169.3 87.9 














WAGES IN OvUTSIDE INDUSTRIES 


In this decision, as in the preceding ones, 
the Labor Board announces that ‘‘in its 
opinion’’ wages are still above those paid in 
outside industries. This statement, in par- 
ticular, seems not to be based upon a consi- 
deration of the evidence before the Board. 


No evidence was introduced to show that 
the wages of clerks in outside industries 
were lower than those of railway clerks. The 
carriers stated specifically that because of 
the difficulty of comparing railway clerks 
with those outside the transportation indus- 
try, no such comparison was being made. 


The representative of the western carriers 
stated in his submission: 


It is not possible in many cases to make comparison be- 
tween the office forces on the railroad and the office forces 
in outside industry. 


Later on the statement was repeated: 


We did not make a recapitulation of rates for elerks. We 
attempted to, but we found there was such a variety of rates 
for this’ class on both the railroads and the industries, and 
also such a variety in the industrial length of day and over- 
time provisions that it was impracticable to summarize the 
information as it would be so voluminous as to be practically 
a rewrite of Form 2. * * * 


In this connection you will ‘recall that our brief covering 
clerks called attention to the great variety of rates for clerks 
and office employees and pointed out that it was not possible 
to make definite comparisons as between the office employees 
of a localized industry and the work performed by railroad 
employees in the different units of an extensive basic industry. 


The representative of the eastern carriers, 
in his submission made this statement: 


It has been found to be extremely difficult to make direct 
comparisons between the duties of these classes of employees 
upon the railroads and those in the other industries. For the 
supervisory and chief clerks, even on the railroads, there 
are rather pronounced dissimilar conditions attaching to the 
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various individual positions; that being the case on the rail- 
roads, it must be obvious that it is still more difficult to 
make direct comparisons with similar positions in the indus- 
tries. We have however, submitted such information as we 
have been able to obtain for such use as the Board may 
be able to make of it. 

The closest comparison that can be made 
is in the case of Governmental clerks. Those 
clerks are receiving from 8 to 46 per cent 
more than ra’lway clerks for similar work. 
The only other evidence submitted was in an 
exhibit filed by the carriers, which showed 
that the wage of clerks in outside industries 
had been reduced on the average of 5.8 per 
cent, as compared with the 12 per cent re- 
duction in the rates paid railway clerks ag 
authorized by Decision No. 147 of the Labor 
Board. 


In the case of the railway truckers, the 
evidence inntroduced by the carriers was 
shown to be entirely untrustworthy. Its col- 


lection, compilation, and presentation were 
proven to be equally inaccurate and misre- 
presentative. Very little evidence on the 
wages of common labor, comparable to sta- 
tion and warehouse labor, was introduced. 
That evidence was so scattering and so slight 
as to be valueless. 

The information on wages in outside indus- 
tries, insofar as it concerned the clerks, 
proved only that the railway clerks are paid 
less than employees elsewhere for similar 
work. With respect to truckers and common 
labor, no foundation was laid upon which the 
opinion could have. fairly rested. Even if it 
were the purpose of the Board to decide 
closely on the rate paid in outs‘de industries, 
there must have remained grave doubt on 
the question of whether railway employees 
were better paid than those in outside indus- 
tries. 

But it is the announced purpose of the Labor 
Board to avoid close following of outside 
wages. The majority has said: 

The Board is not in sympathy with the idea that a Gov- 
ernmental tribunal, empowered to fix a just and reasonable 
wage for men engaged in serving the public in the trans- 
portation industry, should be’ controlled by the one  consi- 
deration of the low wages that may be paid to other labor 
in a period of temporary depression and unemployment. 

With that intention avowed and the evi- 
dence presented, it is difficult to reconcile 
the ‘‘opinion’’ and action of the Board with 
its statement that the conclusions are “just 
and reasonable under the law and the evi- 
dence.’’ 


CHANGES IN PURCHASING Powrr oF SIGNAL- 
MEN’S WAGES 


In the case of the railroad signalmen, as in 
the case of other classes of railroad workers, 
the use of the purchasing power of wages 
received in 1917 as the basis for the present 
wage decision is unjust. 

The purchasing power of the annual in- 
come of the signalmen was at its lowest in 
1917. The purchasing power of the wages 
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paid to signalmen and signal maintainers at 


that time was 19 per cent below the 1914 
level. During the same period, the wages of 
helpers fell 13 per cent in purchasing power. 
The facts are the same in the case of other 
workers covered in that section of the de- 
cision. Although their income increased in 
dollars between 1914 and 1917, it fell to a 
very great extent in purchasing power, reach- 
ing its lowest level in 1917. 

During 1917 the annual wages were not 
only the lowest in purchasing power, but 
were also far below the amount necessary to 
live on what the United States Department 
of Labor describes as ‘‘the minimum level of 
health and decency.’’ ‘ 


In 1914 the cost of living on this prescrib- 
ed basis was $1,316.85 for the country as a 
whole. The wages of gang foremen, leading 
signalmen, and leading signal maintainers 
were $356 less than this living-wage level. 
Wages of signalmen and signal maintainers 
were $476 below this level, and the wages of 
helpers fell $716 short of reaching this liv- 
ing-wage level. 


The wages of all these groups failed to in- 
crease as fast as the cost of living, with the 
result that in 1917 the signal department 
workers were very far below the living-wage 
standard set up by the United States Gov- 
ernment. During this period, the wages of 
gang foremen, leading signalmen and leading 
signal maintainers were $740 below the ‘‘health 
and decency’’ level. This amount is over 
twice the difference that existed in 1914. The 
deficit in the wages of signalmen and signal 
maintainers had increased to $860 or ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the cost of living. 
The helpers fared the same. They were over 
$1,100 below the living-wage standard in 
1917. In 1921 this condition was altered 
slightly, the wages being closer to the mini- 
mum health and decency standard. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the amount that the 
workmen of the signal department fell below 
the minimum standard of living in 1914, 1917, 
and 1921, and the amount they will fall below 
under the present wage decision. 


WAGES OF SIGNALMEN AND HELPERS IN 1914, 
1917, DECEMBER, 1921, AND UNDER THE 
New Decision, WITH THE PURCHAS- 

ING POWER EXPRESSED IN TERMS 
OF THE 1914 WAGE 
ee ee 








Signalmen 
and signal Helpers 
maintainers 
Date | Pur. Pur- 
Yearly | chasing | Yearly | chasing 
wages power wages power 
‘of wages of wages 
LOG vay leta menretnt: $840.00 | $840.00 | $600.00 | $600.00 
TOUT AS ee 960.00 694.00 720.00 521.00 
Deere A QFTra 1650.00 975.00 | 1080.00 638.00 
ULV a GOL eee 1541.00 951.00 957.00 591.00 
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These facts indicate conclusively that 1917 
could not have been fairly used as a base for 
a wage determination. Not only was the 
purchasing power of the workers the lowest 
during this period, but they were very far be- 
low the minimum health and decency stand- 
ard of living. It is necessary to note that we 
are not setting up the year 1914 as the ideal 
one to use as a base in determining wages for 
signalmen. That year is used merely to show 
that in the disparity that existed between the 
cost of living and wages, 1917 was abnormal, 
and no proper basis for a wage determination. 


WaGes oF. SIGNALMEN AND Cost OF AN ADE- 
QUATE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Under the decision for signalmen and 
other employees in the same group, wages for 
these workers will be, as with other groups, 
far below the amount required for a decent 
standard of living. 


The principal subdivision of this group 
would receive under the new rates, approx- 
imately $1,540 per year, based on their De- 
cember earnings. With the cost of living, on 
the level of the Department of Labor bud- 
get, amounting to $2,133, the deficit of these 
workers is to be nearly $600—38 per cent 
short of the wage required. In the case of 
the helpers, the deficit will amount to $1,177; 
the wage rate fixed by the Board will provide 
only 45 per cent of the food, clothing and 
other necessities considered essential in the 
Department of Labor budget. 


ADEQUACY OF WAGES PAID TO STATIONARY EN- 
GINE AND BoImLiR-RooM EMPLOYE:i-S 


These employees provide no exception to 
the general rule that railway labor is to be 
paid a wage sufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of living. The reductions contain- 
ed in the decision are slight, but coming to 
wage rates already far below the level ne- 
cessary for a living wage, they aggravate a 
bad condition. 


Under the new rates, stationary engineers 
fall short by over $300 of the amount re- 
quired to live on the ‘‘health and decency’’ 
level endorsed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Stationary engire firemen 
and oilers are to receive a wage of $619 be- 
low the cost of the minimum standard of liv- 
ing. The laborers included in this group are 
to receive only $913 per year. The wages of 
these laborers will buy for them only 43 per 
cent of the commodities the Department of 
Labor considers necessary for a ‘‘health and 
decency’’ standard of living. 


WacGE LOSS 


The following tables show the decrease in 
the earnings of the classes of employees cover- 
ed by this decision as a result of decisions 
of the Labor Board affecting rules and wages, 
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also account of the reductions in force. The 
informat'on as shown in the different tables 
is predicated upon the number of employees 
of each class employed at or about the time 
the decisions became effective (depending 
upon available data). This method is adopt- 
ed in order to avoid duplication in the con- 
sideration of the loss in earnings of the em- 
ployees account of reductions in force. 


SAVINGS TO CARRIERS 


























Or oe) 
qdo S| by : 
Cause ar sm 2 $) 5.8 
loss ~~ esti ERAS | ak 
SID IG kite ian phe Ot = 
ee dian = oN Meat . 
ile a Sy leh Se ceiens ° 
On mame | neo H 
q $ $ $ $ 
Decision No. 147| 56,789,890} 2,319,537) 1,493,280! 60,602,707 
Decisions 630-707- 
NZD Tene wee eel oits 4,823,525} 500,000| 100,000| 5,423,525 
(1) Present De- | 
CISION oe eaenes | 24,336,317] 1,532,428) 551,955) 26,420,700 
Loss in earnings| 
account reduc- 
tion in force..| 39,422,376) 4,790,568)......... 44,212,944 
Total  decrease| 
in earnings of 
employees | 125,372,108! 9,142,533 2,145,235) 136,659,876 











(1) Based on Dec., 1921, Jan., 1922, and Feb., 1922. 


The actual wage reductions per annum 
resulting from the Labor Board’s decisions 
Nos. 147, 630, 707 and 725, based on the 
number of employees in the service of the 
carriers as of December, 1917, follows: 


SAVINGS TO CARRIERS 





























mM 
3) ro 
OH 
q oe i\ r= % a) = 
Cause of wage A eS | a 
loss ae ~pe | ag 
2s ata | 26m = 
pean ae =) Yok my 
is We g Sayre ° 
On me Fl MRO ‘Ss 
: $ $ $ $ 
(2) Decision No. 
1 Ya TA Ue UN 61,779,992} 2,815,200)1,493,280 66,088,472 
(3) This Deci 
SIOM Meee 40,675,254| 2,267,400) 551,955) 43,492,609 
102,453,246} 5,082,600)2,045,235/109,581,081 
(4) Decisions 630- 
TO EY VATS | Aras 4,823,525 500,000; 100,000' 5,423,525 
Total decrease 4 
in employees’ 
earnings ac- 
count of wage 
and rules de- 
CISION shi) ecto 107,276,771) 5,582,600) 2,145,235)115,004,606 
Reduced payroll 
account of re- 
duction in 
LONCO Halevi etaletets 39,432,376] 4,790,569)......... 44,212,944 
‘Total wage loss ; 
to these class- 
es of employ- | 
COS rae wrest ators 146,699,147| 10,373,168 2,145,235) 159,217,550 
| 








(2) Wages Series Report No. 3—December, 1917 basis. 
(3) Based on number of employees, December,. 1917. 
(4) Approximated by Board’s statistical staff. 
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As stated in previous decisions the de- 
crease in the payroll appears in such strong 
contrast to the increasing prosperity of the 
carriers that it should not be passed without 
comment. Attention is directed to pages 40 
and 41, Decision No. 1036, wherein this situa- 
tion is clearly depicted. 


SociaAL ErFects oF Low WAGES 


These statements with respect to the social 
effects of low wages are not exaggerated, 
nor do they lack the support of those best 
qualified to speak authoritatively on crime, 
child labor, and kindred problems. The Com- 
mittee on Crime of the Chicago City Council 
reported in 1915 that— 


The pressure of economic conditions has an enormous in- 
fluence in producing certain types of crimes. Unsanitary 
housing and working conditions, unemployment and wages 
inadequate to maintain a human standard of living inevitably 
produce the crushed or distorted bodies and minds from which 
the army of crime is recruited. The crime jgroblem is not 
merely a question of police and courts, it leads to the broader 
problems of public sanitation, education, home care, a living 
wage, and industrial democracy. 


The Illinois Health Commission reported in 
March, 1919, that— 


There is a close relation between low family incomes and 
Sickness and premature death * * * Numerous investi- 
gations have been made of the amount of sickness in relation 
to family income or wages. All of these investigations have 
shown that low wages and inadequate incomes are accom- 
panied by an excessive amount of sickness. 

* %* %* The investigations made for this Commission 
showed that there is an excessive amount of sickness among 
the families with th» smallest income relative to the need 
of ircomes to provide the necessaries of life. Among the wage 
earning families best off in this respect disabling sickness 
occurred in 63.4 per 100; among those less well off, in 73.0 
per 100; among those least well off. in 76.0 per 100. 


In pointing out the effects of low wages 
on mortality ra es, Dr. A. R. Perry in a study 
made fer the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1919, reported that— 


The far greater bulking of tuberculous decedents at the 
lower end of the income scale in 15—44 age group than 


in the age group» 4£—64 would seein to indicate that low . 


income is an ant.-longevity factor and especially so in con- 
nection with tuberculosis. 


Even more significant is the effect of low 
wages upon children. Reporting on a study of 
child labor made in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
in 1917, the United tates Department of 
Labor states: 


Over one-third of the boys and nearly one-third of the cirls 
have economic need as the primary reason for leaving school; 
* ¥* %* + This showing as to the large prcportior of child- 
ren who go to work in Waltham because their families need 
their earnings agrees with the findings in the commonwealth 
at large and in other communities where child labor has been 
investigated. 


Child delinquency, too, may be direct'y 
traced to low family incomes. A report by S. 
Breckenridge and E. Abbott shows the con- 
ditions in Chicago: 

It may be said again that such data as we have gathered 
show that the delinquent children in our court belong tu 


families in which the struggle to make both ends meet {gs 
acute. A study of the homes and families of these ehildren 
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shows much more clearly than any tables of statistics how 
easily poverty in itself brings the children into-court * * #* 
When we see all the wide background of deprivation in their 
lives * * * it is not hard to understand how the simple 
fact of being poor is many times a sufficient explanation of 
delinquency. 


The greatest test of any civilization is the 
protect‘on given to children and to mother- 
hood. The effect of the all-too-prevalent 
poverty of American workmen upon their 
wives and children is best proven by the sta- 


_tisties of infant mortality. 


The children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor supplies all the testim- 
ony needed as to the effect of low wages 
upon the death rate of the worker’s children: 


Infant mortality rates decreased progressively for the 
higher-earnings group—reaching the low point of 59.9 for 
babies whose fathers comprised the higher-earnings groups. 


The lowest-earnings group, comprising over one-fifth of all 
births, bad an infant mortality of 201.9. In the families 
of the very poor, 20 babies out of every 100 born alive died 
before reaching their first birthday. In the higher-earnings 
group only six out of every 100 babies born alive died 
under one year of age. 


We have already pointed out, in the dis- 
senting opinions in the maintenance of way 
and shop crafts cases, that by any standard 
ever set up the wages fixed by the Railroad 
Labor Board are insufficient; that is as true 
of the rates set in the latest decision. The 
workers will be forced, in the event that these 
decisions stand, to exist on a level even 
lower than the ‘‘slave-owners’ standard.’’ 
When human beings were considered chat- 
tels, they were cared for well enough to pre- 
vent physical deterioration. The food and 
cloth'ng now allowed to the workers will not 
provide enough of the basic necessities of life 
to keep up health and strength. The slave- 
owner had an investment, and his business 
judgment urged the advisability of prevent- 
ing its depreciation. There is no such limit 
to the employer today; now workers are al- 
ways available to take the place of those 
broken by the combined pressure of over- 
work and under-nourishment. Human depre- 
ciation does not find its way into the railroad 
balance sheet. 


HUMAN Factors IN Wage DEcISIONS 

The vital question in wage determination 
has again been ignored in the decisions now 
rendered. The Railroad Labor Board is not 
a profit-regulating body, nor a_ tariff-fixing 
body; it has not to deal with abstract con- 
siderations of commodity schedules or the 
earning power of an over-capitalized road. 
Wage-fixing has to deal with human values, 
with the lives of men, women and children. 
The power to set wages is the power to shape 
the life of the worker affected. 


No other ‘‘relevant circumstance’’ can be 
greater than this. Human life must be given 
precedence over every other consideration. A 
body charged by the government with the 
responsibility of wage fixing should have as 
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its primary standard the relation of its action 
to the lives of the workers concerned. 


To explain a wage cut on the plea that 
workers in other, and unregulated, industries 
are as poverty stricken, is matched only by 
the excuse that at one time in the past the 
workers concerned have led a more precarious 
existence than that now prescribed. Neither 
of these reasons ean even partially absolve 
the Board for its failure to consider the living 
conditions it has set for the railway em- 
ployees. 


The decision of the Labor Board has not 
only these humanitarian aspects; it is not 
only the demands of justice and humanity, 
sufficient though they should be ,that con- 
demn the utterly inadequate standards set for 
the workers. If a propér respect for human 
life were not in itself enough to motivate 
the fixing of a living wage for the railway 
employees, then, at least, a wise public policy, 
based on the measurable effects of poverty, 
should have dictated a standard higher than 
the one established. Some vublic offic’als are 


passing laws to punish and restrain eriminals;. 


other public officials are fixing wages that 
must multiply crime. Public health organ- 
izations try to eliminate disease; wage-fixing 
bodies lay down living conditions that mean 
overcrowding, undernourishment, inadequate 
elothing—breaking down the power of the 
worker and his family to resist disease, ana 
inevitably raising the mortality rate among 
the thousands of people affected. Clergymen, 
philanthropists, lawmakers and sociologists 
work w'th every means at hand to lessen 
child labor; the Railroad Labor Board fixes 
the wage of the parents at a point where the 
children must be taken from school and must 
themselves seek employment. One section of 
society works through every available agency 
to remedy social conditions; another, sup- 
posedly responsive to the same influence, 
compounts the evils growing out of the pover- 
ty of the wage earners. 


Magority ADMIT INABILITY TO GIvE JUST WAGE 


As pointed out by President Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Ra'lroad Company in the 
words which we embodied in our previous 
minority opinion, the Transportation Act 
aimed to substitute for the strike such just 
and reasonable wages as would render resort 
to a strike unnecessary. If this tribunal, 
created to determine-such wages, admits that 
under exist ng circumstances it cannot fulfill 
this function, obviously, the employees must 
use such power as they have to influence the 
labor market, which is henceforth to be the 
determining factor in their wages. The 
majority state clearly that— 

* * * 
with the 


the Labor Board has not been permitted to deal 
question of what constitutes just and reasonable 
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wages and working conditions in the same undisturbed and 
aia fe manner as would have been possible in normal 
mes, 


Such statement is an admission on the part 
of the majority that they have been unable 
to separate themselves from the partisan 
struggle long enough to perform the function 
for which they were appointed and_ conse- 
quently it tends to absolve the employees. 
from any limitations which the existence of a 
judicial/board was intended to impose. As a 
matter of fact, the Labor Board has had near- 
ly two years in which to make such studies 
as we feel to be essential to the establish- 
ment of the just and reasonable wages re- 
quired by the Transportation Act, 1920. 


The mere use of such words as ‘‘partisan 
bias, 746° plait, 42)! bluster, 7 ety.cetera,. toi de: 
scribe statements to the effect that the merits 
of the case were not cons'dered in these de- 
cisions does not answer the array of facts 
and figures with which such statements were 
supported. 


Let us consider for a mument the grounds 
which the majority suggest as having in- 
fluenced them in arriving at the rates of pay 
set forth in these decisions. 


The major justification offered for the low 
rates of pay created is the fact that— 


* *, * our country has entered upon an era of gra- 
dually increasing business prosperity which will be liberaily 
shared by the carriers. That the carriers shall have a ?air 
opportunity to profit by the revival of business * * 


The paragraph containing this statement. 
will bear careful analysis. 


The first implication is that the carriers 
cannot share in the profits of business revival 
without a reduction in the wages of their em- 
ployees until their purchasing power is on a 
par w th or below that of the pre-war period. 
A glance at the recent report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with reference 
to reduction of railroad rates will show 
elearly the fallacy of this idea. The Commis- 
sion states: 


conditions of 1921 the net railway 
operating income of Class I carriers of the United States 
totalled $614,810,531. Based upon the subnormal traffic 
of that year the wage rates, and the prices of materials andi 
supplies, prevailing at the end of the year, the carriers in 
their constructive year estimated an aggregate net railway 
operating income of $907,693,630; equal to 4.72 per cent 
upon the valuation used by us as adjusted by carriers to. 
roads only, including additions and_ better- 
ments ‘since January 1, 1920, amounting to $778,499,045. 
Adopting the ratio of net railway operating income of all 
carriers to that of Class I carriers in 1915 .and 1916 as 
being approximately correct for 1921, the net railway 
operating income in the carriers’ constructive year would 
be for all carriers $9238,783,340, or 4.89 per cent upon the 
valuation. 

We do not accept the adjustments 
their constructive year as correct or 
indicated that further adjustments are necessary in order 
better to reflect, probable expenditures for Federal income 
tax, fuel and materials and supplies. Reductions in rates. 
will carry with them reductions in operating expenses of 
carriers through lessened transportation charges paid by them 
on their fuel and materials and supplies. THUSs tls) es = 


Under the adverse 


made by carriers in 
complete. We have 
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timated that a reduction of 10 per cent in transportation 
charges on coal would effect a saving of over $7,000,000 on 
the amount of coal consumed by Class I carriers in 1921. 


The net railway operating income of all carriers has ex- 
ceeded $900,000,000 in only two years—1916 and 1917. In 
1916 the most prosperous year in the history of the railroads, 
it aggregated $1,051,543,860, and during the three years of 
the test period the average for Class I as annual rental to 
the carriers under Federal control. 


The figures heretofore given include no estimate for in- 
creased traffic over that of 1921, which clearly was subnormal. 
We do not anticipate return to the tonnage of 1920 for some 
time to come, but there are many indications of greater 
tonnage than in 1921. The car loadings for February and 
March, 1922, exceeded those of the corresponding months 
in 1921 by 11.7 per cent and 19.9 per cent respectively. 
During the first three months of 122 car loadings exceeded 
those of the same period of 1921 by 11.9 per cent. 


Any additional tonnage realized should be handled under 
a favorable operating ratio. It appears that under present 
rates, and with an increase of 10 per cent or more in traffic 
over that of 1921, not only would the net railway operating 
income of the carriers as a whole for the next 12 months be 
substantially in excess of the fair return herein determined, 
but it would greatly exceed the corresponding figure for any 
year in the history of railroad operation. 


The expectation of the Commission is being 
rapidly realized, as is shown by the report of 
201 Class I carriers for the first four months 
of this year. During the four months the net 
operating income of these railroads amounted 
to $211,278,394 compared with $57,409,900 for 
the same period of 1921. In other words, net 
earnings are today running at a rate nearly 
four times the rate in 1921. In spite of the 
continued coal strike the increase in traffic is 
being steadily maintained. The most recent 
report of fre'ght car loading received from 
Washington by the ‘‘Railway Age’’ reads as 
follows: 


The number of cars loaded with revenue freight showed 
another large ircrease during the week of May 27 to a total 
of 801,121 as compared with 795,335 in the corresponding 
week of last year and 898,169 in 1920. This was an in- 
crease of 28,000.in a week. With a normal coal movement 
the total would have been greater than that for 1920. 


Clearly any increase in business such as is 
indicated will mean far larger profits to the 
carriers than they have ever enjoyed in the 
past. It is evident then that the majority 
must have taken over the idea from railroad 
propaganda that the carriers were in desper- 
ate need of profits, and this propaganda has 
been demonstrated in numerous instances to 
be not in accord with the facts. 


The second implication of the above-noted 
assertion is that this necessity of the carriers 
for profits constitutes a just ground under 
the Transportation Act for a reduction in 
wages. This would clearly make of the 
Transportation Act an iniquitous measure. 
That it was. completely contrary to the pur- 
pose of the Congressional framers of the Act 
appears from testimony submitted to the 
Board as to the attitude of Chairman Cum- 
mins of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. He said: 


The view that the Labor Board, I suppose, takes—at least, 
it ought to be the view they take—is that wages of the 
men who are employed in a service of that kind ought not 
to depend upon the profits of the enterprise in which they 
are engaged. In other words, men are entitled to fair wages, 
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no matter whether the enterprise is profitable or _ not. 


(Hearings, pp. 1527-8.) 


The third implication in this paragraph is 
that the railroads have not been maintained 
during the abnormal years in such shape as 
to be able to meet the demands of increasing 
business. This would seem to indicate that 
the majority have drawn their opinions- from 
the press statements of the railroads rather 
than from such authoritative utterances as 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the former Director General. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
jected this contention of the carriers as un- 
proved. The following quotation illustrates 
their weighing of evidence: 


seem to have taken the fact of 
1921 for granted rather than to 
have undertaken to prove it. Individual carriers have proved 
its existence in their own properties. Maintenance charges 
of Class I roads aggregated $2 017,700,867 in 1921, more 
than in any preceding year except 1920, when the total was 
$2,623,985,448. The decrease of 1921 under 1920 was 
$606,248,581, or 23.1 per cent. The volume of traffic in 
1421, as measured by ton-miles, was about 25 per cent less 
than in 1920. Unusual features in the operations of 1920 
make that year unreliable as a measure of what the annual 
outlay for maintenance should be. It was a period of peak 
prices, when the greatest ton-mileage and passenger mileage 
in the history of the railroads moved under most adverse con- 
ditions. Moreover, labor and material costs were lower 
in 1921 than in 1920. In relation to total operating ox- 
penses, maintenance charges in 1921 were almost the same 
as in 1920, the percentages being 43.6 and 44.1, respectively. 

The record does not disclose whether the actual quantities 
of material applied were as great in 1921 as in previous 
years. It does not appear that, taking the country as a 
whole such applications in 1921 compare unfavorably with 
those of 1920, or of the test period. Returns from varriers 
representing more than half of the tie and rail applications 
for 1920 indicate that their 1921 applications are within 
1 per cent of those of 1920, the East and South being greater 
than in 1920, and the West being less. In a year in which 
the movement of traffic is light, somewhat less maintenance 
is required than in years of heavy traffic, although it would 
be in the public interest if surplus from prosperous years 
were expended on maintenance in years of light traffic. 


When we consider the conditions which prevailed during 
1921, the carriers’ contention that current maintenance was 
deferred may have basis, but they have not supported their con- 
tention with such facts of record as would warrant us in 
making a definite finding of to the extent to which it was 
deferred. Carriers could not and did not escape the eom- 
pelling influences which affected other forms of industry 
during that lean year. The number of their employees was 
reduced by a fifth, somethimes more; outgo was pared and 
upkeep skimped where possible; the ‘‘bad-order’’ figures 
cover an increasing number of cars requiring heavy repairs, 
as well as the obsolete and obsolescent, which were not being 
replaced to the requisite extent; and, in brief, we are left 
with the abiding, if compcsite, impression that on the whole, 
the railway plant of the country was not at the end of ileal 
and is not now, in as good condition as it should be, and 
is far from ready to meet the demands which will come with 
resumption of general business activity. There are, of course, 
some notable exceptions. 


The carriers generally 
under-maintenance during 


Speaking of the period immediately preced- 
ing 1921, former Director General Hines said: 


Now, I want to turn to the much discussed matter of 
alleged undermaintenance of properties. An extraordinary 
fiction has been developed that the railroads were turned back 
by the Government to the railroad companies in a broken-down 
condition. 


This is an extraordinary distortion of the real situation. 
If it had been the case, I take it the first men who tould 
have fully appreciated it would have been the regional di- 
rectors. They were practical men with long railroad ex- 
yerience, and honestly interested in the properties, right on 
the point of going back to their companies, and it would be 
impossible, if it had been a fact that the railroads were in 
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a broken-down condition, that the regional directors 
not have commented on the fact in their utterances 
their. annual reports. 


and in 


But their reports will be searched in vain for any state- 
ment of such a condition. They show a generally satisfac- 
‘tory maintenance of the properties, except they point out 
as to some of the roads there were some shortages of ties 
rails and ballast. But the reports are such that they show 


a satisfactory condition, and they deal with the matter in 
a perfectly mattcr-of-course way * * * (Senate Com- 
mittee: in I: CG. C. Record, p. 161.6.) 


Mr. Hines then proceeds to quote from 
such executives as Vice President Hardin cf 
the New York Central Ra'lroad Company and 
former Regional Director Aishton of the 
Northwestern Region, who is at present Pre- 
sident of the American Railway Association. 
He quotes Mr. Aishton as follows: 


Maintenance of properties has been watched very closely, 
and the same policies as were practiced prior to Wederal con- 
trol were continued, resulting in the maintenance of propertics 
in about the same condition as they were maintained by the 
railroads. (Ibid. Record, p. 1617.) 


Mr. Hines also quotes Mr. Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
ey Railroad Company and Regional Director 
Bush of the Southwestern Region to the same 
erect, 


Mr. Hines then shows by quotations from 
President Rea of the Pennsylvania System 
and President Gray of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem that as a matter of fact the railroads 
were in bad condition prior to Federal con- 
trol and that the succeeding years were years 
of actual improvement. 


The fact that such evidence has been in ex- 
istence for nearly six months now, would 
seem to indicate that the majority have based 
their assertions on the propaganda of the 
railroads rather than on the statements of 
these competent railroad executives and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has probably made the most exhaustive study 
to see whether these charges of under main- 
tenance could be maintained. 


Masority ATTEMPT TO AVOID IMPLICATIONS OF 
THEIR DECISIONS 


As a matter of fact, the correctness or in- 
correctness of the deduction of the majority 
as to the present condition of the carriers or 
as their crying need for profits is unimpor- 
tant because the whole matter is irrelevant 
to the consideration of just and reasonable 
human standards, which, according to Senator 
‘Cummins, is the special function of the Labor 
Board. 


The majority attempt to avoid the impli- 
eation of their announced basic consideration 
‘by the further comment: 


This statement, in the connection used, must not be 
misunderstood to mean that the employees should be called 
iupon to bear the cost of railway rehabilitation, et cetera. 
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But they cannot so easily avoid the clear 
results of their decision. The employees will 
look to the substantive part rather than to the 
covering words. In order to harmonize the 
statement just quoted with the rates of pay 
which will result from these decisions, the 
majority are forced to add a hasty qualifica- 
tion which amounts to a contradiction of the 
assertion. It is to the effect that the rail- 
way employees must— 


bear and forebear, 
their fe 


until the carriers are back on 


Interpreted in terms of rates of pay 
awarded, this can mean nothing unless it 
means that railway employees must bear un- 
just wages until the carriers are willing to 
admit they have secured the rehabilitation 
which they demanded. 


The meaning of the majority is clarified by 
the statement which follows: 


When this accomplishment (the rehabilitation of the car- 
rier) is safely under way, it will then be possible for the 
Railroad Labor Board to give increased consideration to all 
the intricate details incident to the scientific adjustment of 
the living and saving wage * #* 


The employees may well consider this as 
an ultimatum to the effect that justice to 
them and their families, a real consideration 
of their human needs, must await complete 
sat'sfaction to ownership. In their assertion 
the majority admit all that we have pointed 
out in our former opinions; they admit that 
they have not considered the matter on its 
merits, but have been driven along by the 
necessities of the carriers. And they have 
taken as the measure of those necessities, not 
a balanced view of the evidence offered by 
the parties to the case, but the extreme state- 
ments of one party in its propaganda. 


At least, the vagueness is cleared. The 
public and the employees know that a full 
consideration of the merits of the case from 
the employees’ standpoint must await the 
prior claim of increased profits demanded by 
the railroad owners, 


With the text of the Act before us, inter- 
preted by its author, Senator Cummins, en- 
tirely aside from our connection with one 
party to the case, we cannot assent to such 
a miscarriage of justice under the law. 


LABOR AS A COMMODITY 


The majority see clearly the implication of 
their decision in another direction and at- 
tempt to meet criticism there too. Any one 
viewing the rates of pay established for the 
great army of labor knows that such rates 
are practically the same as those paid in in- 
idustries where labor is treated as a commo- 
dity. So the majority hasten to assert that 
‘the Labor Board has never adopted the 
theory that human labor is a commodity.’’ 
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The majority, however, in the next sen- 
tence admit the influence of the market value 
of labor upon its decision by the statement 
that— 


It is idle to contend that labor can be completely freed 
from the economic laws which likewise affect the earnings 
of capital. 


This, in the opinion of the minority, is a 
very important qual fication, for, in the first 
place, it places the livelihood of human fam- 
ilies, the provisions for children who will 
form the coming generation, in the same im- 
personal category as profits. And in the 
second place it immediately sweeps away all 
the sentiment about identity of interest be- 
tween employers and employees. This, the 
decision does, not only here, but throughout 
its entire text. 


In other words, the employee will ask 
‘‘what is it that is preventing me from re- 
ceiving enough to support my family in de- 
cency?’’ He will look to the decision and 
answer ‘‘profits—the need of the railroad for 
profits.’’? The econom'e laws which the 
majority feel to be so unchangeable are 
neither God-given nor man-made. They are 
simply a description of the way in which 
business and industry have worked to date, 
and they have worked out very badly for 
human life. The results appear in the high 
infant mortality rates in the majority of cen- 
tres of industry. Mortality rates rise to 
shocking heights where families have the 
lowest incomes. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, director in a score of 
financial and industrial corporations of the 
first magnitude, has foreibly described the 
long-time effects of such a policy in his book 
entitled ‘‘What Happened to Hurope.’’ He 
Says: 


On the whole the forces tending to keep down wages proved, 
for 20 years prior to the war, almost as strong as the forces 
tending to raise them, and the result has been during that 
period that with a somewhat increasing cost of living the 
standard of living of the laborer has certainly not much ad- 
vanced, and I believe on the whole has retrograded. What- 
ever the statistics of index numbers may show, at least two 
great broad facts are evident. One of these is the deteriora- 
tion in physique. * * #* 


A visit to the mill towns of the cotton spinning districts. 
for example, shows almost another race of people compared 
to the well-fed Englishmen we know in London, a race under- 
sized, underfed, underdeveloped and undereducated. Lloyd 
George’s famous utterance that you could not build an A-1 
nation out of a C-3 population has sunk deep into the 
English mind. The statistics of physique which the military 
annals produce show that one-third of the male population 
of fighting age was unfit for military effort. * * # 


The other great, outstanding fact indicating in British 
industry a wage scale insufficient for what is regarded as a 
minimum standard of living, is found in the great national 
housing problem. The brutal truth is that England’s labor 
has been so underpaid during the last generation that {t has 
been unable to keen a roof over its head, and today there ig 
urgent need for homes for a million workingmen’s families, 


It is admitted on every hand that the deterioration and 
crowding in houses has gone to a shocking point—has gone 50 
far that nothing short of national aid can rescue English 
labor from an intolerable position * * 
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In order successfully to compete in neutral markets British 
industry has made a red-ink overdraft on the future, an over- 
draft on the physique of her citizens an _ overdraft that. 
has consumed her house facilities; that overdraft must now 
be made good, at the expense of the nation. (p. 34-36.) 


These so-called economic laws create a si- 
tuation in which the lowest wages for which 
the requisite skill and industry can be bought 
are considered good for canital.and bad for 
labor. Hence, the struggle, which the major- 
ity decries, has been a mere expression of the 
so-called econom‘e law, and it will continue 
unless adjudication by a scientific tribunal 
can adopt methods which will amount to 
establishing new laws. These new laws must 
mean a response to something other than 
manipulation by interests with varying .de- 
grees of control in the market. 


LABOR EMPLOYED BY CONTRACTORS CITED 


In order to prove that the rates of pay 
established by these decisions were not fixed 
on the commod'ty basis, the Board refers to 
the fact that the carriers were able to con- 
tract for work at much lower rates of pay 
than those established under Decision No. 147. 


In making this statement the majority 
failed to inform the public that the so-called 
contractors simply took over the management 
of the carriers’ property, on a cost plus 
basis; that the employees of the carriers be- 
came the employees of the so-called con- 
tractor; that the employees believed these 
carriers had violated the provisions of their 
agreement, the decisions and rules of pro- 
cedure of the Labor Board, and the provisions 
of the Transportation Act, 1920; that they 
would obey the law, submit the dispute to the 
Board, and pending a decision they would re- 
main at work under protest; that these dis- 
putes were properly before the Board long 
before the carriers presented their request for 
wage reductions; that these important cases, 
with their, prior claim are still pending, ex- 
cepting only the Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 
road affecting the least number of men in- 
volved in any of the ‘‘contract’’ disputes; 
that failing to get a decision on these im- 
portant questions, the employees finally de- 
cided to change their procedure in the case of 
the Western Maryland Railway Company, and 
when this carrier attempted to transfer its 
shops and other equipment over to an alleged 
contractor, discharging practically all of the 
shop, maintenance of way, signal department 
and stationary engine forces, these employees 
notified the Labor Board of the ecarrier’s ac- 
tion and of their intention to declare a strike, 
which strike is now in progress; and that 
subsequently, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad decided to contract out certain ot 
its car shops and discharged several hundred 
employees. These employees also submitted 
this dispute to the Board, which for the first 
time assumed jurisdiction and restored the 
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conditions as of a date prior to the alleged 
contract. 


Throughout the long period of propaganda 
the railroads have constantly used the equip- 
ment companies and the _ sub-contracted 
work as evidence that the Railroad Labor 
3oard was maintaining unnecessarily high 
rates of pay for railroad employees. This 
contracting of work was used not only to in- 
duce a public opinion which would coerce the 
Board but also as direct pressure on the 
Board. The following auotation from the re- 
cent submission of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad shows clearly this attitude: 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad really expects your 
Board to put into effect the rates proposed by it and your 
failure to do so can have only one of two results—the send- 
ing away of the work to cther shors where cheaper labor is em- 
ployed, or in leasing the shors to outside parties with the 
requirement that the total cost including overhead will not 
be more than the wages as proposed by the Railroad. ‘There- 
fore, an adverse decision of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board can have one of two effects; that of either throwing 
these employees totally out of work, or reducing their wages 
from 10 per cent to 30 por cert more than is proposed by 
the railroad in order to absorb the overhead. 


It should be gratifying to the carriers to 
find out that the Railroad Labor Board has 
given their propaganda an authoritative note 
in this matter. 


Investigations conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showed clearly that the 
lower wages paid by the contracting con- 
cerns did not mean lower, but instead much 
higher costs. 


CARRIERS TO BE PERMITTED TO ADJUST RATES 


In the next paragraph the majority give 
the carriers specific permission to adjust 
rates, as follows: 


In this connection it must be remembered that the carriers 
are at liberty to pay any class of employecs a higher wage 
than that fixed by this Board, whenever the so-called labor 
market compels, provided »as the Act states, that such wage 
does not result in increased rates to the public. 


Do the majority realize the nature of the 
principle of wage payment contained in that 
statement? It is that employees are to look 
for improvement of their wages to the com- 
pulsion of the labor market, and that such 
adjustment upward may be made by the car- 
rier independently of the Board, provided the 
carrier does not transmit such upward revi- 
sion of rates to the public in increased rates 
of pay. The orderly structure brought out of 
the chaos of railroad wage payment which 
existed before the war is to be abolished 
when and where the carriers choose. As we 
enter the period of rising business prosperity 
we may expect to see carriers which tend to 
earn a large profit, making wage adjustment 
upward, while the wages on other lines re- 
main stationary. 


One result will be a steady increase in 
labor turnover. Labor turnover 1s a very ¢x- 
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pensive matter. The cost of hiring a new 
mechanic is variously estimated from $50 to 
$300. The experience of every country during 
the war demonstrated the economy of energy 
and money involved in standardizing wages 
for all employees coming under the same 
general class'fication. Bidding for men by 
employers creates a labor force which is 
constantly shifting after slight increases. In 
the long run this represents a very poor use 
of manpower and should be discouraged. 


DECISION ENCOURAGES STOPPAGFTS WHICH THE 
LAW IS DESIGNED TO PREVENT 


Employees will also take this as a permis- 
sion to go out and get such wages as they can 
command. If they feel that they can com- 
mand higher wages by withholding their ser- 
vices, either separately or in numbers, that 
wll not be a strike against the order of the 
Board, it will merely be the carrying out of 
the Board’s suggestion as to the method of 
wage adjustment about to come. 


But the real conclusion from this state- 
ment, coming at the beginiing of a new 
period of prosperity, will naturally be that 
the carriers had the Labor Board created to 
regulate labor during the critical period just 
coming to an end. Under its cover, they 
were able to carry through a program which 
would have been impossible without the prac- 
tical prohibition of striking. Whenever the 
Board decided in favor of the employees, the 
roads either defied the Board or found some 
method of evasion. 


Magoriry SHy oF BUDGETS 


The majority agree with the representatives 
of the carriers in considering much that is 
said about living standards as being ‘‘highly 
theoretical and of but little value.”” They 
do not point out, however, why these bud- 
getary studies, which express various levels 
of wages in quantitative terms, are more the- 
oretical than money wages, the inability of 
which to supply a family fluctuates and does 
not appear on the surface. To the employee 
a money wage is theoretical; what he can 
buy in the way of goods is concrete and real. 


It is a simple matter to take the curreit 
price of various commodities and from these 
determine just how much of each can be 
bought with a given hundred dollars. Surely 
to say ‘‘now these men will have so many 
dollars per month to spend,’’ and then to 
ask, ‘‘how much can they get for them at 
current prices’’ does not sound theoretical 
to the untutored mind. The theory must 
come in when men try to decide what fam- 
ilies can get along without. 


Budgets are not theoretical; it is the point 
of view of themen who call them so toward 
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the livelihood of others that is theoretical. 
They cannot envisage the spending of such 
low earnings and so they dismiss thespending 
side as theoret cal. We, the minority, agree 
that these budgets are in a sense theoretical, 
because they proceed in a negative fashion. 
The majority of them aim to show what is 
the least that men can get along on, what 
they can do without. 


This is the basis of the National Industrial 
Conference Board budgets which carefully 
eliminate all but the coarsest, simplest foods, 
wh ch reduce clothing to the limits of the 
law, and which are throughout planned to 
show how low are the earnings on which a 
man may survive. 


In a democracy such budget making is 
theoretical. It is therefore interesting to find 
the majority, which have established rates 
of pay for hundreds of thousands of men 
averaging about two-thirds of these lowest 
budgets, choosing as a basis for demonstrat- 
ing the theoretical nature of budgets, that 
presented by the Railway Employees’s De- 
partment, wh'ch shows a need almost twice 
as great per family as that shown by the 
Conference Board of Manufacturers. Presum- 
ably, if the various persons who term such 
budgets theoretical were forced to live on 
one of the two they would consider the pro- 
position that they live on the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department budget far less the- 
oretical of the two. The section man may 
with justice contend that the Labor Board 
has forced him to live on a theoretical bud- 
get. <A practical minimum budget, would 
call for at least 50 cents per hour. 


The majority have not met the challenge 
of these budgets by pointing out the goods 
which must be cut out to make them ‘‘practi- 
Caliy ~ 


As a matter of fact the majority have said 
nothing about the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment budget that the representatives of 
the employees were not careful to point out 
themselves. They pointed out that the bud- 
get was not a minimum subsistence budget, 
claiming that the families of skilled mechan- 
ics should not be required to meet a mini- 
mum set at the subsistence level. They de- 
voted pages of argument to demonstrate that 
the productive effort of the country did not 
today prove suffic'ent to meet the demand 
which would arise if such a wage were made 
general among all families. But they also 
showed clearly why this was the case and 
pointed to the fact that a redirection of the 
country’s energy away from the waste of 
commercial militarism toward producing to 
meet the need of the population would auto- 
matically make good the present deficit in 
income, 
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They submitted much evidence tending to 
Show that the present inability of the coun- 
try to provide adequately for its citizens was. 
due to the very attitude which expresses it- 
self in the present series of decisions, the at- 
titude which places profits before the sus- 
tenance of human life. This policy requires. 
ever lower standards in order to enable capi- 
tal to secure an ever larger share. It mort- 
gages the wage earner to all eternity. And 
the result is a steady decrease in the produc- 
tion of national income for division. 


The paragraph following this blanket criti- 
cism of budgets, points clearly to the social 
theory underlying this whole decision. It re- 
commends a life of Spartan severity to the 
drudges of society in order that business may 
have its satisfactions. It lays a criticism on 
labor which is as unjust as it is insulting. 
The majority say— 


That one of the principal troubles with this country today 
is the abandonment of the old-fashioned ideas of thrift an@ 
economy and the indulgence of wastefulness and extravagance. 


These loose habits of living were acquired during the in- 
flated period engendered by the war and, like many other 
ills of similar origin, are slow to depart. Increased expenses: 
do not always mean a higher standard of living nor do di- 
minished expenses necessarily mean a lower standard of living. 


Is this the apology of the majority for de- 
cisions which in important instances mean 
lower purchasing power? Give up your loose 
living,,they say, and you will be able with a 
lower purchasing power to maintain the same 
standard. 


In order to avoid the charge that we are 
indulging in ‘‘bluff’’ and ‘‘bluster’’ we will 
allow the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, one of the great owners of railway se- 
curities in the country, to answer this accusa- 
tion in its Statistical Bulletin for November, 
1920. It said: 


In our Bulletin for May, we commented upon the effect. 
of the high cost of living upon the public health. We observed 
that, although increasing wages had not quite kept pace with 
increased prices of essential commodities, the health of the 
industrial population had not been adversely affected. On, 
the contrary, the low levels attained by the death rates for 
tuberculosis, pellagra and other diseases which are indices of’ 
the material welfare of the population, showed that wage 
workers were better off than at any time in the history of 
public health in the United States and Canada. The ex- 
planation of this anomaly can be found, we- believe, in the 
absence of unemployment during the period of mounting prices. 
Wage earners, during this time, were always certain of a ful? 
pay envelope each week. This gain was apparently more 
than enough to offset the disparity between prices and wages, 

Despite popular misconception that wage earners spent their 
higher income in wasteful ways, the real evidence is that 
much of the increased income was expended Wisely {n securing 
a more wholesome home environment. Department store re- 
cords show that wage earners bought heavily such useful goods. 
as furniture, bedding, carpets, and other lines of household: 
equipment. Both industrial and ordinary insurance companies; 
report unprecedented scales of higher-priced plans of insurance 
to wage earners. The ‘‘industrial’? or weekly premium appli- 
cant became a candidate for ‘‘intermediate’’ and “ordinary” 
insurance. Savings banks reported record-breaking deposits 
from this group of the population. Lodges and other fra- 
ternal associations gained largely in membership. Vacation 
resorts gave testimony that the Wage earner took advantage 
of his increased earnings to provide healthful outdoor re- 
creation for his family. Skilled medical and nursing care 
became available to many persons who heretofore relied upon 
free clinic and hospital facilities, All these factors helped 
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to lower the death rate of the industrial population of the 
United States and Canada. 


This contradicts the opinion of the major- 
ity at every point. It shows that the higher 
earnings consequent upon steady employment 
were not spent in extravagance but rather in 
life-sustaining channels. The lowered death 
rate is directly attributed to this fact. It 
shows that thrift did not diminish, but in- 
ereased. Increased saving bank deposits and 
life insurance policies demonstrate that fact. 


The majority of the Board are, then, in a 
thoroughly insecure position, when they. must 
depend for justification of their decisions 
upon principles which either contradict the 
clear purpose of the Act under which the 
Labor Board is created or upon misinterpre- 
tation of fact. It is the opinion of the minor- 
ity that such p‘tfalls could be avoided by a 
elear, sincere attempt to approach the pro- 
blem of wages from the point of view of the 
humble worker who must spend his wages to 
support his family. Wage adjustment will be 
theoretical until statesmen appear with 
enough human sympathy to place themselves 
in the other fellow’s position. 

A. O. WHARTON, 
ALBERT PHILLIPS, 


Supporting Opinion of the Majority 


It is not incumbent upon the six members 
of the Board concurring in this decision to 
follow the minority into a partisan contro- 
versy which partakes more of the characteris- 
tics of impassionned advocacy than of. calm 
adjudication. 


INCENDIARISM 


In so far as the dissenting opinion distorts 
the sentiments of the major'ty, misquotes 
their language and reflects upon their desire 
and disposition to do justice, we will refrain 
from comment. We prefer to believe that 
these improprieties crept into that part of 
the document which was drafted by the em- 
ployees in the headquarters of the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and that they were 
overlooked by the_d‘ssenting members. As 
an example of the looseness with which the 
statements of the decision were handled in 
the dissenting opinion, reference might be 
made to the following quotation from the dis- 
sent: 

In this decision, as in the preceding ones, the Labor Board 


announces that: ‘‘in its opinion’’ wages are still above those 
paid in outside industries. 


As a matter of fact, the statement in ques- 
tion is not contained in this decision. 


There is one feature of the dissenting ar- 
gument, however, which is so unusual that it 
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should not be passed over without notice, 
and that is the portion wherein the two dis- 
senting members advise the employees to 
strike against the decision of the Board. 


It is quite natural for the representatives 
of Labor on the Board to resist all reduc- 
tions in wages. This course is in harmony 
with the poliey of the organizations, and it 
was pursued \in connection with the reduc- 
tions in the year 1921 as well as those of the 
present year. 


It is something new, however, for labor 
members of the Board to issue incendiary ar- 
guments to employees in favor of striking 
against a decision of the Board. The giving 
of advice of this kind has heretofore been 
left to outsiders, who were not under the of- 
ficial obligations imposed by the Transporta- 
tion Act, the main purpose of which is to 
prevent railway strikes and protect the publie 
from their dire effects. 


One of the passages referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

* *& * the Transportation Act aimed to substitute for 
the strike such just and' reasonable wages as would render 
resort to a strike unnecessary. If this tribunal, created to 
determine such wages admits that under existing circumstances 
it can not fulfill this function, obviously, the employees 
must use such power as they have to influence the labor 
market, which is henceforth to be the determining factor in 
their wages. 


That is to say, if the Board makes such 
admission, the employees must strike. 


Then the dissenting members proceed to 
remove the ‘‘if’’ and to assert that the Board 
admission which renders a 
strike necessary. After quoting a statement 
from the decision of the majority, which was 
separated from the context for the purpose, 
the dissenting opinion proceeds as follows: 

Such statement is an admission on the part of the majority 
that they have been unable to separate themselves from the 
partisan struggle long enough to perform the functions for 
which they were appointed and consequently it tends to 


absolve the employees from any limitations which the exist- 
ence of a judicial board was intended to impose. 


Not only do the minority step down from 
the judicial position, which they occupy, to 
advise a strke, but they obviously distort 
and misconstrue the language of the major- 
ity in order to provide the condition which 
they pronounce a justification. 


This is not the only place in the dissenting 
opinion where the suggestion is made to the 
employees to strike. 


No INJUSTICE TO EMPLOYEES 


As a matter of fact, the entire dissenting 
opinion constitutes a strained and exagger- 
ated effort to inflame the employees by the be- 
lief that they have been grossly outraged by 
this decision. 
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A fair statement of the facts will convince 
any disinterested man that no injustice has 
been done to these employees by the present 
decision, and that the deerease in their wages 
is conservative and is based upon the law 
and the evidence. 


THE RELEVANT CIRCUMSTANCES 


In the decision, the majority quoted from 
Decision No. 2 what the Board there said in 
regard to the ‘‘relevant circumstances”? re- 
ferred to in the Transportation Act. No de- 
tailed comment was made on the quoted mat- 
ter. The minority in their dissent savage- 
ly attack the statements so quoted from De- 
cision No. 2, and, in effect, over-estimate any 
consideration that the majority may have 
given any portion of it. And yet, the records 
of the Board show that the dissenting mem- 
bers voted for the adoption of the decision 
containing the language in regard to ‘‘re- 
levant circumstances,’’ and they did not 
seek to exclude it. This, be it remembered, 
was a decision increasing wages 22 per cent 
and the present minority were then of the 
majority. It would, therefore, appear that the 
relevant circumstances mentioned were to be 
considered by the present dissenting members 
in relation only to wage increases but not de- 
creases. 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES 


The dissenting members criticize the tables 
offered by the majority to show the trend of 
the purchasing power of the wages of the 
employees covered by this decision, on the 
ground that the year 1917 in an unfair year 
to adopt as a basis or starting point. The in- 
- ference is rather plainly drawn that the se- 
lection of said year was the result of a deep 
and sinister des’gn on the part of the major- 
ity. This suggestion is far-fetched, as the dis- 
senters are well aware that the wage reports 
of this board have begun with the year 1917 and 
both of them have twice concurred in this ar- 
rangement. It was therefore a natural course 
for the Board to make useof the wage series 
which it had prepared and published. 


‘The minority suggest that either the year 
1914 or 1915 should have been adopted as the 
basic year for these tables. 


The year 1914 can not be safely adopted, 
‘because the carriers then reported their 
cler'cal forces in grouvs and elasses different 
from the method since used, beginning with 
1915. The use of the year 1914 as the basic 
year would admittedly require the making 
of an estimate, the accuracy of which would 
necessarily be doubtful. If the figures for the 
basic year were doubtful, then those for all 
subsequent years would be of uncertain ac- 
curacy and value. We will therefore adopt 
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1915, the other year pronounced satisfactory 
by the minority, and will demonstrate indis- 
putably the changes that have taken place in 
the wages of these employees and in the pur- 
chasing power thereof, based upon the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as to living costs. 


The following table was prepared by the_ 
statistical force of this Board at the request 
of the minority and furnished to them, but 
does not seem to have suited their purpose, as 
it was not used. The increases in purchasing 
power of earnings under the present decision 
over 1915 are as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN PURCHASING POWER 
OF EARNINGS UNDER PRESENT DECISION 


OvER 1915 
(a) Employees in Group I 
Per cent 

Supervisory clerks and clerks with experience 

OL EW.O WVERLS VOLT INOLE. « rare.s c steleavel dhe rete cielekerietiars 8.8 
Clerks with experience of one year and less 

TIATMDWONRViGAT Sate site seis vc wiiels ecetereiasieteukecr aveserere —1.1 
Clerks with less than one year experience...... 4.2 


Train and engine crew callers, train announ- 


cers, gatemen, baggage and parcel room 

EMPLOY COM e weet esse«. cundela ale pyeneiata/aiseie forecereroneterolleinte 15.0 
Office boys, messengers, chore boys and others 

WHER ClSRUCEM NV CLES Sets ac eccceis treme nres areas 2.0 
Janitors, elevator operators, watchmen, em- 

ployees assorting waybills, ete............... 1.4 
Freight handlers and truckers..............s.e8. eS 
Sealers, scalers and fruit and perishable in- 

SPCCEOLS) Met awers soe clsale s bes cibebnae sratatarnat stelote ate 20.2 
Stowers, stevedores, callers or loaders, locators 

OT COO METS erieieds oss: <in: 3 Setens. « eh aetoye shateroaie se boterets 22.9 

(b) Employees in Group II 

Stationary PeneIncersMiCGSteam )n memes ome eieletcre ars 70.0 
Stationary siremon a(Steam)) jeer tcc eteetoels 42.1 
Boiler-room water tenders...............seeeees 25.9 
Engine-roomymoersycsesc. 0 cocmeccee mee ccs cio wens 42.1 
Coals passersysboiler rooms yp oes «clea eie ne clos PAR aS ae 


(ec) Employees in Group III 


Leading maintainers, gang foremen and lead- 
Ing SlSiiAlMe Iss sees Nee eee oc eters oats eee Bs 

Signalmen, signal maintainers, assistant sig- 
nalmen and assistant signal maintainers.... 

Helpers 





—Decrease. 


The foregoing table is based on the flat 
daily rate. 


TABLE BASED ON ACTUAL EARNINGS 


There is a table on page 41 (dissenting 
opinion) [see p. 755] which gives the wage 
index number of clerks between 1914 and 1921, 
cost of living index number, and standard of 
living index number. The Board’s statistician 
reports that he is unable to ascertain from what 
source the wage index numbers were obtain- 
ed, particularly in view of the fact that in 
1914 the carriers reported only general office 
clerks in a grouping exclusive of other 
classes of railroad employees. 
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The statistician of the Board has worked 
out a table based upon the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission’s reports of the average 
monthly earnings of all clerks from the year 
1915 to the last six months of 1921 and has 
used hours worked by this class in the last 
six months of 1921 to determine a rate under 
the present decision. This table is given be- 
low. It is also tied up with the cost of living 
index number in order to reflect a trend of 
standard of living. From these figures it 
will be seen that the standard of living for 
all clerks under the rates prescribed by the 
present decision is 12.1 per cent above 1915: 


COMPARISON OF LIVING COSTS AND WAGES OF 
RAILWAY CLERKS, 1915-1921, SHOWING 
CHANGES IN STANDARD OF LIVING 




















B 
2 re sh 
Period ehe| fet) Sa.) a4. 
SSE] wad wa | O60 
Saq| Shea| aag| sag 
POR) Gea | SFX oes 
795/885 /O0n9glang 
Year ADL DLs <tr Sissa's cs 69.36 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EOL GN ER. Mts 73.55 106.0 W205 94.2 
eA OL TA sen, weeny cient 77.65 111.9 35ND: 82.6 
SMU CL OI Otay cere aera 5 102.60 147.9 165.9 89.1 
Dee 1019 cea ase 114.59 165.2 189.6 87.1 
4th quarter, 1920....... 145.91 | 210.4 |} 190.7 | 110.3 
Last 6 months, 1921...| 181.58 189.7 165.8 114.4 
Last 6 months, 1921, 
at new decision rates| 123.45 178.0 | *158.8 112 1 














*March, 1922. 


This 12.1 per cent increase in the standard 
of living of clerks in the last seven years, 
based on an increase in wages of 78 per cent 
and an increase in living costs of 58.8 per 
cent indicates remarkable pregress. This 
class of employees should feel that their offi- 
cial representatives have rendered them not- 
able service in the effectuation of this result. 
It certainly affords grounds for satisfaction 
and encouragement rather than for inflam- 
matory appeals for strikes. 


There is no class of labor covered by this 
decis'on to which the dissenting discussion of 
pauperized labor with its physical and social 
_ deterioration and its propagation of crime 
has any application. 


THEORETICAL LIVING STANDARDS 


It appears that a portion of the employees 
covered herein have presented a family bud- 
get of $2,636.97 and others have offered a 
family budget of $2,133. The latter is pre- 
sumably based on the budget set out in De- 
cember, 1919, Monthly Labor Review, publish- 
ed by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, as the dissenting opinion quotes at 
length from that publication the Bureau of 
Labor’s explanation of the budget. This 
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quotation is prefaced by the statement: ‘‘It 
(the budget) is described by the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties as follows.’’ With this iden- 
tification of the budget used, we desire to 
quote another passage from the same article 
as follows: 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to determine the 
cost of maintaining the family of a government employee in 
Washington at a level of health and decency. 


Let the significant fact be noted that the 
budget is for a government employee in 
Washington and that, when Washington was 
the most congested city in the United States 
with an abnormally high cost of living, as a 
result of the great temporary increase in 
population resulting from the war expansion 
of all governmental departments. 


Whether the budget of $2,133 is identical 
with that set out in said government public- 
ation as it purports on its face to be or 
whether it is one of the several other budgets 
heretofore submitted to the Board, the figures 
are practically the same as those in the gov- 
ernment publication, the latter being 
$2,288.25. 


This report Hara the result of a study made by the 


The dissenting members seem to have tem- 
porarily abandoned their budget of $2,636.97. 


In the decision in this case, it was shown 
that. this budget of $2,636.97 if given to every 
family impartially would require a sum 
twenty-five billion dollars in excess of the 
total income of all the individuals and in- 
dustries in the United States. 


The budget of $2,133 now relied upon is 
open to the same fatal criticism. 


If the country’ s 25,000,000 families were 
guaranteed an income of $9. 133, the total in- 
come of the entire country would be exceeded 
by the sum of $13,225,000,000. 


In the face of this absurdity, page after 
page of the dissenting opinion ‘s devoted to 
an attack on the Board’s decision upon the 
ground that the wages fixed for some of the 
employees do not reach the amount of this 
mythical, visionary budget. The advanced 
purchasing power of the railway employee’s 
wage, the relative great increase of that 
wage, the improved social and economic con- 
dition of the employee are all ignored, and a 
vitriolic denunciation of the Board’s decision 
is indulged in because every individual em- 
ployee is not granted this impossible sum of 
money. 


Let us see what would be the result of 
adopting either of these budget theories on 
the railroads and requiring that no employee 
should receive less than $2,133, according to 
one contention, or less than $2,636.97 accord- 
ing to the other. The following table 
throws light on this question: : 
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Total revenue of roads, 1921 ..$5,509,035,259 


Increase in aggregate pay of em- 


ployees if minimum wage 

$2,636.97, were paid on basis 

of; Decision | Nog VIZ peictonie 1,834,778,865 
Increase in aggregate pay of em- 

ployees if minimum wage 

$2,133, were paid on basis of 

Decsion No. ta eh 1,063,081,640 


The net income of the carriers for two 
other years prior to the war was as follows: 


LOD eh ieee: hay a Galea eta $673,611,198 
LOTS MIL WE, Soa ieee ietyal 697,185,309 


It is quite obvious, that the net income of 
the roads for the years named, and, it may 
be added, for any other year in history, 
would have been consumed by the recogni- 
tion of either of the above budgets, and the 
carriers would have shown a loss of hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year. This short- 
age would have had to be paid by some form 
of taxat‘on on the public, presumably, freight 
rates, which would have added to the burdens 
of every individual in the country, rich and 
poor. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the dissenting opinion finds fault with 
the majority decision, because it states that 
‘‘it is idle to contend that labor can be 
completely freed from the economic laws 
which likewise affect the earnings of eapital.’’ 


The soundness of this axiomatic proposi- 
tion is right well exemplified by the theory of 
the m‘nority above discussed that no wage 
can be made so high ag to constitute an un- 
bearable burden on an industry. Because 
those concurring in the decision recognize the 
existence of some of the old-fashioned econ- 
omic laws quite familiar to the ordinary bu- 
Siness man, those dissenting affect to believe 
that the majority place the consideration of 
profits above the welfare of the workers. 
This is a gratuitous assumption. This Board 
has never taken the position that the claims 
of the employees for a just and reasonable 
wage must await the prior demands for. in- 
creased profits, nor does it take such position 
in this decision. It is a waste of time to 
make detailed defense to all these  over- 
drawn and imaginative assertions. 


It is well enough to remember, however, 
that the time will never come in this coun- 
try or any other country when the ordinary 
rules of ‘common sense and business, call 
them economic laws, if you wish, can be ab- 
solutely ignored in the conduct of any indus- 
try. The latest instance in which these laws 
have been thrown overboard and replaced by 
finespun socialistic theories, both in railway 
and other industries, is found in Russia, and 
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the result there ‘s not one that this country 
desires to emulate. 


The minority are sowing some of the tiny 
seeds that have germinated and blossomed 
into industrial anarchy in Russia, when they 
make such statements as this: ‘‘They (the 
economic laws) are simply a description of 
the way in which business and industry 
have worked to date, and they have worked 


out very badly for human life.’’ 


It will be readily conceded that our social 
and industrial system has not invariably pro- 
duced perfect results, but, upon the whole, it 
has demonstrated its superiority to every ex- 
perimental substitute that has been offered. 
And the fact must not be overlooked that 
this great industrial republic has rewarded 
labor with its largest degree of liberty, pros- 
per'ty and happiness. It is well not to hold 
its minor imperfections so close to the eye as 
to obscure itbenefits. 


PERMISSION TO ADJUST RATES 
The dissenting opinion stated that the de- 
cision gives the carriers specific permission to 
adjust rates, because it says that the carriers 
are at liberty to pay higher wages than those 
fixed by the Labor Board. 


The Board did nothing of the kind. It 
gave the carriers no permission to adjust 
rates. There is nothing in the Transporta- 
tion Act that prevents a carrier from paying 
higher rates, unless such higher rates would 
result in increased rates to the public. The 
statute contemplates that the carrier would 
not have to coerce the employee ‘nto the ac- 
ceptance of a higher rate. This does not mean 
that the Labor Board construes the Trans- 
portation Act to mean that the carrier may 
impose a lower rate on the employees or the 
employees impose a higher rate on the car- 
rier. 


The suggestion by the minority that the 
employees will take this as permission to 
‘go out and get’’ such wages as they can 
command is entirely absurd. If they should 
do so, it would be the result of the minority’s 
Suggestion and not of the language of the 
decision. 


Finally, let it be reiterated that the major- 
ity, in arriving at this decision, considered 
every phase of the evidence and provision of 
the Transportation Act, and that their minds 
rest easily upon the reasonableness and justice 
of their conclusions, in the light of all the 
circumstances and conditions shown to exist 
at this time. 


Attest: 
L. M. PArKeEr, 
Secretary. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE, 1922 


URING June the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Laspour Gazerte the following inform- 
ation relative to two fair wage con- 
tracts, of which one was awarded by 
the Department of Public Works and 
one by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. These contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides’ 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of la- 
bour, and which otherwise prevent 
abuses and secure the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Dredging part of Pacific Great Hast- 
ern Barge ''ransfer Slip, Squamish, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Vancouver Dredg- 
ing and Salvage Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, May 
29, 1922. Amounts of contract,—Class 
‘“A??’ $6 per cubic yard, and Class ‘*B”’ 
2814 cents per cubic yard—(in situ). 


FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL 


HE Minister of Provincial Public 

Works in Manitoba, acting under 
authority of the Manitoba Fair Wages 
Act, 1916, has approved the following 
rates of wages and working hours in 
connection with the execution of pro- 
vincial public works in Manitoba, 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 

Completion of construction of Sec- 
tions Nos. 3 and 4 of the Welland Ship 
Canal, including Locks Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 
7 and Guard Gate. Name of contractor, 
P. Lyall and Sons Construction. Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Que. Date of 
contract, June 27, 1922. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in June for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 











ditions: 
Amount 
Nature of orders of 
, orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals $ 809.31 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

GBECES  MELCH) ctl dele tievelcoa ale eiclsllete ova gatevenstelorare 152.58 
Supplying mail bag fittings................ 2,500.00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

WUEVHKONA ETCH NA KOLA Brae Hise Monn olen oea a6 ACG 4,905.14 
Repairing letters boxes, etc............-+++- 19.25 
Stamping ink, pads, etc................eeees 22.66 
Scales rep aired Westeseys creicreleyee teeters sietecelee 222.50) 








PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA. 


effective from June 1, 1922, to April 30, 
1923, or until another order shall be 
made. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR WINNIPEG. 


The following Schedule shall apply to the 
City of Winnipeg, and a radius of Thirty miles 
therefrom, e*ective from the First day of 
June, 1922, to the Thirtieth day of April, 1923: 
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A. 
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17. 
18. 


aoe 


21. 


(a)  Bridklaverd sc... a. ata 


CEU CATVCTS Aad soem octet re oe eee 


(CL) MENT DOTSAN, bie sercieteics were ence 


) 
PuLCCL) MO DEOMI GUCTS uur rere craentateiererele ane 
) 
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Labourers— 
(a) Skilled. Comprising the fol- 
lowing:—Unloading, Piling 
and Handling Face Brick, 
Cut Stone, Architectural 
Terra Cotta, Marble (real 
or imitation), Roofing 
Slate, Plaster Castings, Or- 
namental Bronze and Iron, 
Interior Joinery, Laying 
Drain Tiles, Mixing Con- 
erete by Machinery, Pud- 
dling Concrete in Forms or 
Levelling in Slabs, Bending 
and Placing Reinforcing 
Material, Movable Scaffold- 
ing and Runways.......... 
Unskilled. Comprising all 
labour other than the occu- 
pations above defined or 
elsewhere provided for in 
thisimscheduilets veer acdsee den. 
NCAINSCCTSMiL oe cme ocak ook ares 


(b 


S 


(bo) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and Tempering 
MOTB RDU a rcs Lysie ccelels eels 
2. Attending Bricklayers on 
OV AG SCAMOld. ws uacemes 
NS TOMEINASONS ate ye elite ris 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and Tempering 
INLOTUAT Pass are se uekes cep eto 
2. Attending Stonemasons 
on or at Scaffold....... 
Cement Finishers........... 
(a)? Marblew Setterse, 2s. foe. 
CD) EMOLDOL Siegen en Ne ak rd a A eras 
(a) Mosaic and Tile Setters.... 
G6) “Elelpersiy ways SeteRe Gas et 
'‘verrazzo Workers— 
(CQ) GANA CRO M ce precio eet Teen eens 
KCODIELEITVETS Pesos ae ecient ee 
Stonecutters— 


CO) RSOULNEVMeCDe 2 oe vt ences 
Q)O Plasterers lyecns teu ose eee 
(COD ELEI DCTS Wer chs eit. cateraeam rss 
Wood, Wire and Metal 

AU EVWWOTS Cima vere srstere sak iter eens 


FEL CLD ORS ANY sichsjce hire eee aioe 


FL OIDETS Motaten! fan hace eee 
Operating Engineers on 
Construction— 

(a) Engineers in charge of ma- 

chines of 3 or more drums 
(0) Engineers in charge of 

double drum machines.... 
(c) Engineers in charge of 


Single drum machines..... 
Ch) BEIe Ti Crag Ae ae ede sake ee ae 
Sheet Metal Workers....... 


Painters, Decorators, Pa- 
perhangers and Glaziers.. 
BIlgeksmuphsS aur waaee ly kc nae 
Electrical Workers, Inside 
Wiremen— 
(a) Licensed Journeymen....... 
(6) Journeymen working under 
DOL TDUGN, (2 Ret ee ey se eee Lae 
(c) Experienced Helper ........ 
CU YPELCI PCTs Can ta edd Geel wat 
Asbestos Workers— 
(@wourney mien a cae 





(0) First Class Improvers..... 
Asphalters— 
(a) Pinishers) 0) Saves Niort 


(b) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating ma- 
terials eeecevoeboreacde sieve 

(a) Carpenters ..... SS COLA EHS Or 

CO), ALCIPENS Wel ee es hes eee 











Rate per} Hours 
‘Hour | per week 
$ 
-50 50 
42% 54 
-50 60 
1.07% 44 
.5d 50 
50 50 
1.07% 44 
.55 50 
.50 50 
.70 50 
1.05 44 
200 50 
1.00 44 
250% 50 
72% 44 
foo 50 
1.07% 44 
95 44 
1.00 44 
Oo 50 
.80 44 
-90 44 
50 50 
.90 44 
.50 50 
1.00 50 
.90 50 
.80 50 
.60 50 
AIS 44 
75 44 
ATs: 44 
.85 44 
77% 44 
65 44 
45 44 
.80 44 
.70 44 
.65 44 
.50 50 
85 $6. 
50 50 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PROVINCE OF 
MANITOBA. 


(Exclusive of Winnipeg) 


The following Schedule shall apply to any 
portion of the Province of Manitoba, other 
than the City of Winnipeg, and a radius of 
Thirty Miles therefrom, effective from the 
First day of June, 1922, until the Thirtieth 
day of April, 1923 :— 








Rate per} Hours 
Hour | per week 


$ 





alg Labourers-- 

(a) Skilled. Comprising the fol- 
lowing:—Unloading, Piling 
and Handling Face Brick, 
Cut Stone, Architectural 

’ Terra Cotta, Marble (real 
or imitation), Roofing 
Slate, Plaster Castings, Or- 
namental Bronze and Iron, 
Interior Joinery, Laying 
Drain ‘Tiles, Mixing Con- 
erete by Machinery, Pud- 
dling Concrete in Forms or 
Levelling in Slabs, Bending 
and Placing Reinforcing 
Material, Movable Scaffold- 
ing and PRUNWAYS...:. bocce 45 50 

(b) Unskilled. Comprising all 
labor other than the occu- 
pations above defined or 
elsewhere provided for in 


thismisehedulecc cs.e\ oauee ce -40 54 
Has ENS OBTSHOORE SH Th Gee eee ENOL ane .45 60 
32 (Q) - BriGkIAVETSi. weeny oases 1.07% 44 
(6) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and Tempering 
IMOLRGATIN ate os aac. eee .50 50 
2. Attending Bricklayers on 
OFM Ata Scat Old 5... wera: 45 50 
4.(a@) Stonemasons. a... cs-cccon on 1.071% 44 


(bo) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and Tempering 





MOLUAT ieee: chee hetae cree .50 50 
2. Attending Stonemasons 
OnOT VAtascatl Oldie ee 45 50 
tye Cement, Finishers .......... .70 50 
65(@) Marblemsetters’ o2.... susceee 1.05 44 
Gb) -ELEl Persian nae, atone 50 50 
7. (a) Mosaie and Tile Setters.... 1.00 44 
(Oo) Eel pers vests. 0 ane .50 50 
8. Terrazzo Workers— 
CG): Wayvers Pree sen: oc eee en 72% 44 
(Gaye a Welborn cc) tn a Neen as 2 e595 50 
9. Stonecutters— 
(Cd) CARVCEBER sete dt). AU el nee eee 1.07% 44 
GD) SOUTINE VATION Ns eAery penn eee .95 44 
10.2¢@) WPlasterers) 2...se cee ene 1.00 44 
(0) Helpersimc eee yn eee oO) 50 
aay Wood, Wires and Metal 
Latherstie ces cece .80 44 
£2) ).(¢,) sem Ders epee 1a eeu es ee -90 44 
(GoM WIN AY 0S) i AD ee 45 50 
IS (@) Steamers... cca eee 90 44. 
CO) a EL GID CTS Bata 1c, eto es 45) 50 
14, Operating Engineers on 
Construction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of ma- 
ehines of 3 or more drums 1.00 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines.... -90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of 
Single drum machines..... .80 50 
(Cd) einemen ee een eee ai .60 50 
ass Sheet Metal Werkers....... sears) 44 
16. Painters, Decorators, Pa- 
perhangers and Glaziers... 75 44 
alg, BIacksmmthsiee tose. ee ete SUK 44 
18. Electrical Workers, Inside): 
W iremen— 
(a) Licensed Journeymen....... .85 » 44 





a 
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Rate per| Hours Rate per| Hours 
Hour | per week Hour | per week 
4 $ 
(b) Journeymen working under 20. Asphalters— 
URS ELOONY a a ees eRe renee 77% 44 (CQ) BMISNersr eee se clemceet lta: 65 44 
(c) Experienced Helper ........ .65 44 ” Men engaged in preparing,| 
CA)y Helper peak eee). cbt eraseaieee 45 44 mixing and heating ma- 

19. Asbestos Workers— tenia Inbar Den het omek | -50 50 
CaysTOUTNEV MENT Atle na. ..c eect .80 44 21. (Gy Carpenters Were conse 85 44 
(bo) First Class Improvers..... -70 44 (b CIDETSI Se een ace eee Sai es .45 50 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


AND EMPLOYEES IN RAILWAY SHOPS 


Wage Agreement No. 4 ‘‘Revised’’ 


HE employees in the railway shops in 

Canada, organized as Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, entered 
into an agreement, (known as Wage 
Agreement No. 4 ‘‘Revised’’) on May 
22, 1922, with the Railway Association 
of Canada, revising the working eondi- 
tions provided for in Agreement No. 4 
entered into on November 12, 1919 
which was a revision of Agreement No. 
1 entered into September 2, 1918, with 
the Canadian Railway War Board re- 
presenting the principal railways in 
Canada. The latter agreement, which was 
the first agreement made between rail- 
way employees and the railway compa- 
nies applying generally to all the princi- 
pal railway systems throughout the Do- 
minion, followed the adoption of the so- 
called National Agreements in the 
United States between the Director 
General of Railroads representing the 
United States Government (at that time 
operating the principal railways) and 
the various unions of railway employees 
except those engaged in train service. 
These agreements incorporated the wages 
and working conditions provided for in 
General Order No. 27 of the Director 
General (commonly known as the Me- 
Adoo Award) and the various supple- 


mental orders. Uniform working condi- 


tions for the various trades or the 
various railways were provided for, 
notably the 8-hour day with time and 
one-half for overtime in most instances, 
with 44 hours per week for some trades. 


The terms of Agreement No. 4 as_ to 
wages were altered later by supplements 
to provide for increases in wages on 
May 1, 1920, and to provide for de- 
creases on July 16, 1921, in accordance 
with changes in the wage rates of rail- 
way employees in the United States de- 
cided on by the United States Railroad 
Labour Board. In August 1921 and in 
subsequent months the Board rendered 
decisions revising the rules as to work- 
ing conditions for various occupations 
which had been in force under the Na- 
tional Agreements in the United States; 
and the representatives of the railway 
employees and railway companies in 
Canada later met to revise the rules for 
Canadian railways, and reached an 
agreement on May 22, 1922. 


Under the new revised agreement the 
eight-hour day is retained, with the 44- 
hour week in some cases, with time and 
one-half for overtime and for holidays, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day; 
except that employees necessary for the 
operation of power houses, ete., are paid 
overtime rates for work on the follow- 
ing holidays only, New Year’s Day, La- 
bour Day and Christmas Day. Sunday 
work is also to be paid for at overtime 
rates, except for employees necessary to 
operation of train yards, ete., who get a 
day off each week regularly. 


Changes were also made in the provi- 
sion of time for meals under certain eir- 
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cumstances and pay for time travelling 
for the company, travelling expenses, 
special calls, ete., the revised rules being 
in most cases in favour of the railway 
eompanies. The rules as to the duties of 
the various crafts, particularly in the 
ease of helpers, were also made more 
favourable to the companies. 


Should either the railway companies 
or their shop employees desire to revise 
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these rules a written statement contain- 
ing the proposed changes is to be given 
and a conference held within 30 days. 
The agreement also contains the rates of 
pay provided for in the 1921 supplement 
to the 1919 agreement, but since May 22, 
the day on which the agreement was 
signed, the Railway Association has 
eiven the employees’ organization the re- 
quired notice that rates of wages would 
be reduced at the middle of July. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Laspour Gazertes. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In ad- 
dition to these, other important sche- 
dules of wages are summarized, includ- 
ing civie schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of la- 
bour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


lair wage schedules for Winnipeg and 
for the province of Manitoba (exclu- 
sive of Winnipeg), effective from June 
Lo 2a TOA Or oO," 1925, issued un- 
der authority of the Manitoba Fair 
Wages Act, 1916, are printed in a pre- 
ceding article in this issue. 


Manufacturing—F'oods, Drinks, etc. 


Toronto, Ont. — CrrtTaIn MASTER 
BAKERS, AND BAKERY AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY WCRKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Union No. 181. Agreement to be ef- 
fective from May 1, 1922, until May 1, 
23. 


Minimum wages per week—foreman, 
$48; second hand, $44; third hand, $40. 
Overtime, for regular journeymen, 
time ane one-half, jobbers not less than 
$1 per hour. 


Hours of labour, not more than 8 per 
day, 6 days per week. Sponge setting on 
Friday to be paid not less than $1; 
same to be done by jobbers. 


Jobbers sent by the local not to be 
rejected if capable of doing the work. 
An employer working himself and 
needing only one man must employ a 
second hand; third hands in such shops 
not allowed. 


No work to be done on holidays and 
all Hebrew holidays to be paid. 


Union label must be put on every 
loaf of bread, but if any trouble occurs 
between employer and employees and 
it is proved that employer has not ful- 
filled the agreement, label may be with- 
drawn. 


Local representative may enter shop 
during work. Shop must be kept under 
sanitary conditions. 


In case of a baker boss taking a part- 
ner, only one of them may work in 
shop, and for not more than eight hours, 
with union men. 


VANCOUVER AND NEw WESTMINSTER, 
B.C.—Cerrrain Loca Firms, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMS- 
TERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
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Hevupers, No. 371, Bakery SALESMEN. 
Agreement to be effective from May 1, 
1922, until May 1, 1923, and thereafter 
unless terminated by 380 days’ notice 
from either side. 


Wages per week—Bakery salesmen, 
$25.50; stablemen (seven days) $25.50. 


Six days to constitute a week’s work, 
day of rest being Sunday. Time and 
one-half for repairs to machine or wag- 
gon on Sunday. Salesmen not to be re- 
quired to deliver on Sunday; and not 
to be allowed to work on certain holi- 
days, or on so doing to receive an extra 
day’s pay or a day off in the week. 
Legal holidays to be given without de- 
duction of pay. 


Salesmen delivering cakes or bread 
to be union members. No salesmen to be 
discharged for upholding the principles 
of organized labour. 


A week’s work to consist of 50 
hours; “‘week preceding holidays shall 
be 55 hours; and week following holi- 
days, 45 hours.’’ Overtime, time and 
one-half. Wednesday to be a half holi- 
day unless preceding or following a 
a public holiday. 


No employee to suffer a reduction of 
wages through adoption of this agree- 
ment. 


In event of any dispute arising 
drivers of shop concerned with assist- 
anee of union officials to endeavor to 
effect a settlement with the firm. If no 
settlement is reached dispute to be re- 
ferred to an arbitration ecmmittee of 
two union men and two members of the 
Kmployers’ Association, none of these 
being members or employees of the firm 
involved; committee to appoint an in- 
dependent chairman; decision to be 
binding. 


Salesmen’s wages to be adjusted 
quarterly according to the cost of living 
figures of the Labour Gazette. To avoid 
retroactive pay, quarter ending May 31 
to be taken as a basis for the first quar- 
terly adjustment. Adjustments to be 
made payable August 1, and once every 
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three months thereafter, rate in no case 
falling below minimum wage specified 
in the agreement. 


New employees to make application 


i days to join the union. 


CaLGaRY, ALBERTA.—CaLGARY BREw- 
ING AND Mautina Company, Limrrep, 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNTTEpD 
BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL, AND Sort 
DRInK WorKERS oF America, No. 124. 
Agreement to be effective from June 1, 
1922, until June 1, 1923, with 30 days’ 
notice of change. 


Wages: Per hour—general mechanics, 
774% cents; mechanie’s helper, 5914 
cents; coopers (tight work), 7044 cents; 
coopers (slack work), wash house, 
aerated water bottles, beer bottles, 
town teamsters, assistant truck drivers, 
61144 cents; cellars, brew house, and 
grain drier, leading men in_ bottle 
house, elevator, 681% cents; machine 
men and packers, first man on soakers, 
vard teamsters, stablemen, 5814 cents; 
labourers, 5614 cents; boys, 3814 cents; 
engineers, 70144 cents; firemen, . 6014) 
cents. Hours: from March 1 to Novem=: 
ber 1, 9 hours for 5 days with 5 hours 
on Saturdays; from November 1 to 
March 1, 8 hours for 5 days with 4 
hours on Saturday. Six 8-hour days 
to constitute a week for firemen with 
time and one-half for overtime. Stable- 
men, six and one-half days per week 
with Saturday afternoon off; one week’s 
holidays per year with pay. Malt floor 
men, 8 hours per day, one day off in 
eight. Hlevator men, two weeks’ holi- 
day per year with pay if working 7 days 
per week. General mechanics, 7714 
cents per hour, time and one-half for 
overtime, Sundays and after midnight if 
working sixteen hours previously, double 
time. 


Any competent member of the union 
may be employed at his trade under this 
agreement if he has passed the required 
examination. 


Employees to join the union within 
10 days of employment. No discrimina- 
tion for upholding union principles, nor 
for working on or under a union com- 
mittee. 


774. 


Free temperance beer to be served 
employees three times a day. Employees 
to be given wholesale rate on goods pur- 
chased at local breweries. 


Sickness to be no excuse for discharge. 
Position to be restored up to twelve 
months unless sickness is caused by ac- 
cident whilst on duty for the company. 


If extra help is required from April 1 
to September 30, companies to have 
right to hire such help as required, re- 
turned soldiers when available, provided 
no union men are out of work. Extra 
help to be controlled on permit card 
system. 


If stagnation of business causes lay- 
off, men to be laid off not longer than a 
week at a time, and in rotation. Em- 
ployers wishing to employ new men 
must approach the secretary of the 
union or an official appointed for the 
purpose. If no union men are available 
employers may hire as they see fit. 


Differences to be referred to a board 
of arbitration of two members from 
each party. If these fail to agree they 
shall select a fifth disinterested party, 
decision to be binding. 


Brewery may employ one boy for six 
men. Boys not to do work of a man. 
Boys under sixteen not to be employed. 


Preference for advancement to be 
given to seniority if there is a com- 
petent man in each department. 


Manufacturing—tIron, etc. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—MASTER SUEET 
Mervau ASSocIaATION, AND AMALGAMATED 
SHEET Meran Union No. 871. <Agree- 
ment to be effective from June 9, 1922, 
until April 30, 1924, with three months’ 
notice of change. 


Wages per hour—Sheet metal workers 
prom June 9, 1922, until April 30, HI20; 
JO cents; from May 1, 1923, until April 
30, 1924, 85 cents. Improvers for the 
same two periods, 70 cents and 60 cents. 
Overtime, until midnight, time and one- 
half ; there after and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 
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Hours per full week, December until 
March, 44. During remaining months, 
employer to determine whether shorter 
hours shall prevail depending on state 
of trade. 


Improvers to be men who have served 
three years. Apprentices’ qualifications 
to join union to be considered by shop 
steward, foreman and employer. If 
disagreement arises, case to be brought 
befcre a committee of three members of 
Union not affiliated with said shop and 
three master sheet metal employers, or 
the joint council of the industry of the 
building trades. Majority vote to be 
final. 


One improver to each shop with less 
than two journeymen, to be sent out on 
any work without a journeyman during 
their fourth year. One apprentice to 
each shop, and one for every three 
journeymen employed. 


Shop steward to eollect union cards 
and assist manager of shop in dealing 
with disputes which shall if necessary be 
referred to the Joint Exeeutive Com- 
mittee. 


Allowance to be made for transporta- 
tion and board and travelling time. 


All shops to be closed at noon on Sa- 
turdays except to the proprietors. 


No union member to work in an open 
or unfair shop except by mutual agree- 
ment. No union member to contract or 
sub-contract. 


SAuLT STE. Marin, EspANOLA AND 
STURGEON Fauis, ONT. SPANISH 


River Puutp AND Paper Muuus, Lrtp., 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PaprEeR Mint 
Workers. Agreement in effect from 
May 11922, until May 1,1923. 


In hiring and laying off preference 
to be given to union men. Common 
labour employees to be notified by the 
foreman to join the union within reason- 
able time of having become permanent 
employees. 


e Suuy, 1922. 

Operation of paper mills to be not 
more than six days per week. Standard 
week in pulp mills to be not more than 
six days, but when necessary to provide 
stock to keep paper mills running or 
for other reasons, pulp mills shall oper- 
ate Sundays, work being paid time and 
one-half. 


Overtime over six days of eight hours 
for day workers, time and one-half. Out- 
side day workers, six days of eight 
hours; work over eight hours, first two 
hours, recular rate ; thereafter time and 
one-half. Employees called back for 
repair work after punching out, to re- 
ceive not less than four hours’ pay. 


Tcur workers for time worked _be- 
tween 8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day, time and one-half. Overtime, time 
and one-half. On vacancies after two 
weeks, time and one-half. If, however, 
union and company are not able to pro- 
cure competent men, straight time to 
be paid until vacancy ean be filled. 


No strikes or lockouts to occur during 
the life of this agreement. 


Grievances to be reported to the gen- 
eral superintendent. If reply is un- 
satisfactory, question to be referred to 
general manager of the Company and 
the president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, who shall select 
one man each; these to select a third, or 
if they fail to ‘do so, third to be appoint- 
ed by the Minister ‘of Labour. - Decision 
of these three to be rendered within five 
days. 
report case to general superintendent. 


Apprentices in mechanical trades. to 
receive the following percentages of 
journeyman ’s rate: Ist year, 
cent; 2nd year, 45 per cent; 3rd year, 
65 per eent; 4th year, 85 per cent ; oth 
year, 100 per cent. 


In event of cessation of Sahl or 
strike, through failure to renew this 
agreement, local union to supply com- 
petent men to do the following work 


when called upon by the company, at 


the schedule rates of this contract :— 
5 


Employee unjustly discharged to. 


250 per 
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electrical work, unloading of incoming 
freight purchased prior to cessation, 
power house operators, operation of 
dam or regulation of river flow and any 
other work of a similar nature, until it 
is mutually agreed between company 
and Brothehood to recommence opera- 
tions. 


Common labour not included in wage 
schedule attached to the agreement— 
rate for this class being set by the com- 
pany—rate being fixed for three months 
and proposed alterations to be discussed 
with the Standing Joint Wage Com- 
mittee. 


Wage rates are given in the schedule 
for ‘‘the Soo,’’ Espanola and Sturgeon 
Falls. Thcse given below are for ‘‘the 
Sco’’ only; those for the other two loca- 
lities are similar. Wages: Per hour— 
foreman, sawyer and powerman in wood 
yard, 58 cents; woodroom: knife setter, 


knife barker, chipperman, 39 cents; 
knife grinder, oiler, 88 cents. Ground- 
wood mill: stone sharpener, 58 cents; 


erinderman, wood handler, screens and 
deckers, 40 cents. Ground wood wet 
press::-men on wet machines, 38 cents; 
sulphite mill: cook, 83 cents; acid 
makers, 68 cents; blow pits, 41 cents; 
sulphur burners, 39 cents. Wet press, 
sulphite, oilers, 38 cents ; stock runners, 
41 cents; Rogers wet machine, back, 39 
cents;; front, 38 cents; weighers, OA 
cents; screen tenders, 37 cents ; sulphite 
machine men, 38 cents. Beater. room : 

first helper, broke beaterman, 39 cents. 
Finishing room: head finisher, 41 cents; 

helper, 37 cents; car cleaners, 37 cents; 

head loaders, 41 cents ; weigher, ao and 
58 cents; truckers, coremakers, 37 cents ; 
tier, 39 cents, cutter man, 54 cents. 
Boiler house: water tenders, 61 cents; 
repair man, 65 cents; helpers, 39 cents; 
fireman, 57 cents; helpers, 57 cents; 


oilers, 38 cents; steam engineers, 66 
cents. Yard and tracks: teamsters, 39 
cents; train crew, 47 to 65 cents; crane 
engineer, 76 cents ; erane fireman, 39 
cents. Electrical department : 66 79 
cents; mechanical department: mini- 


65 cents, and 
Paper 


mum rate for mechanics, 
for mechanics’ helpers, 54 cents. 
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machine room: tour oilers, 56 cents; 
cleaners, 37 cents. 


Building and Construction 


MontTREAL, QuE.—CrERTAIN EmpuLoy- 
ING LATHERS, AND Woop, WIRE AND 
Merau Laruers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 315. Agreement to be effective from 
June 1, 1922, until April 30, 1923, with 
three mcnths’ notice of change. 


Wages per hour, 90 cents; overtime, 
tme and one-half; Sundays and _holi- 
days: double time. 


Hours, 8 per day with 4 on Saturdays 
—44 per week. 


Employers agree to employ only 
union members. Members agree not to 
contract or bid for contracts except after 
taking out a withdrawal card. 


_ Escort, Ont. — Locan Manurac- 
TURERS, AND Pavina Curters’ Union, 
Brancu No. 99. Bill of prices and work- 
ing conditions to be effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, until January 1, 1923. 


Rates: Blocks 314-414 inches wide, 
445-5 inches deep, 7-10 inches long, 
$36 per thousand on the track, dimen- 
sion one way and on the grain if possi- 
ble. Stone to be free from powder 
shakes. Grout and motion, $40 per 
thousand. Blocks 314-5 inches wide, 
442-514 inches deep, 8-14 inches long, 
$36 per thousand on the track, dimen- 
sion one way and on the grain if possi- 
ble. Stone to be free from powder 
shakes. Grout and motion, $44 per 
thousand. Prices of any other sizes of 
blocks to be adjusted subject to approval 
of District Director, 


Day work, per hour, minimum, 871, 
cents. 


Hours per day, 8 with 4 on Saturdays. 


Emplcyer to clean and start motions 
and put down all blast holes required ; 
and to furnish all small tcols. 


Only union men or men eligible to 
become so to be employed. 
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Toronto, ONT.—MAson AND GENERAL 
ConTRACTORS’ SECTIONS OF THE BuILp- 
ERS’ EXCHANGE, AND BRICKLAYERS’ 
Union No. 2, ano Stonz Masons 
Union No. 26. Agreement to be effective 
from May 1, 1922, until December 31, 
1022, with three months’ notice of 
change. 


Wages per hour, $1. Overtime, time 
and one-half; Sundays, Saturday after- 
noons and hclidays, double time. Wages 
for apprentices: first year, 25 cents ; 
second year, 35 cents; third year, 45 
cents; fourth year, 60 cents. 


Hours per day or night, 8. 


Any union member contracting or 
sub-contracting must resign his member- 
ship. No member to lay brick by the 
thousand or bulk, or stone by toise, or 
to work for any employer who does so. 


The union not to strike against em- 
ployers or leave work before matter is 
referred to Joint Arbitration Commit- 
tees—this to be done within forty-eight 
hours. No members during term of 
agreement collectively or individually 
to leave work or take part in any sym- 
pathetic strike except under direct 
authority of union executive officers. — 


Members of the Mason Builders’ and 
General Contractors’ Section to have 
preference in the supply of bricklayers. 


No members to lay brick or cut or 
lay stone for employers of non-union 
stone masons or bricklayers respectively. 


A Joint Arbitration Commiitee of 3 
members cf the two union: combined, 
and three members from the employers 
to meet at least once in three months. 


Hamimton, Ont.—Haminton Sociery 
OF Domestic SANITARY AND Heating 
ENGINEERS, AND UNrTED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS No. 67. 
Agreement to be effective frcm May a 
1922, until April 30, 1923, with three 
months’ notice cf change or termination. 
Wage clause may be reccnsidered upon 
30 days’ notice frcm either party. 
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Minimum wages per hour, 85 cents 
for journeymen. Apprentices who have 
passed the examination, first year, 70 
per cent of wage; second year, 80 per 
cent. Overtime, until midnight, time 
and one-half ; thereafter, and Sundays 
and holidays, ’ double time. 


Fare and board to be paid when work- 
ing out of Hamilton. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Saat: 
days. 


, Only union members to be Based 
Each journeyman to be allowed only 
one helper. 


Carrying out of terms of agreement 
and settlement of grievances to be done 
by a joint conference board of three 
from each party, to meet at least once 
a month. Any dispute that cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted to be referred to 
the general office of the Association. No 
strike or lockout to take place until 
matter has been investigated and deci- 
sion rendered by an officer of the said 
association. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—QUARRYMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION INCORPORATED, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL Cut SToNE ContrRActors No. 
4, AND HAMILTON STONE CUTTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1; 1922 , to May 1,.1928. 


Wages per hour, journeymen, 871 
cents. Overtime. only when. absolutely 
necessary ; rate for first two hours, time 
and one-half; thereafter double time. 
Certain. holidays to be observed ; aEhene 
to be optional. 


. Hours of labour—-8 hours with 4 hours 
on, Saturday, with: one month’s notice 
cf desired change. : eu 


Mor pneumatic and hand cutting only 
union members to be employed if avail. 
able. Other employees to join the union 
at once. 


Each Saget to elect an etiertibee: 
committee. of three members for settle- 
ment of disputes. On failure to agree, 
an umpire (not affilhated with the. 
trade) to be selected, decision to be final. 
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One apprentice to five or less journey- 
men, and one additional for each addi- 
tional five; in no case shall more than 
three; be in one shop. Apprentices to 
serve, four years, at wages mutually 
agreed upon. 


Carving may be done by day work 
or sub-contract. 


No person to have right to interfere 
with workmen during working hours. 
Workmen to be at liberty to work for 
whomever they see fit. Employers to 
employ and discharge whomever they 


see fit. 


St. Couey eee? ONT. — MASTER 
PLUMBERS, AND UNiTED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS No. 244. 
Agreement to be effective from June 1, 
1922, until June 1, 1923. Three months’ 
notice of change to be given, failing 
same, agreement to be in force from 
year to year. 


Wages per hour—journeymen, 821% 
cents. Overtime until midnight and Sa 
turday afternoons, time and one-half. 
After midnight and Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 


Hours of. labour, 8 per day with 4 


on Saturdays. 


Only union men or those eligible to 
become so to be employed. 


Men on out-of-town work to have fare 
and travelling time paid. 


- Not more than one apprentice to three 
journeymen. Each employer may: em- 
ploy a man for general help, and addi- 
tional help on steamfitting when neces- 
sary. Each steamfitter to be allowed 
one helper who may be an apprentice 
or..a labourer. . Additional, help to be 
labourers. Apprentice to .serve five 
years, three years as a helper and two 
as a junior. 


Grievanees to be referred to a joint 
committee. 


WINnpbsor, ONtT.—MASTER PLUMBERS 
AND PLUMBERS AND» STEAMFITTERS’ 
Union No. 552. Agreement to be effect- 
ive from May 1, 1922, until May 1, 1928, 
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with 30 days’ notice of change; failing 
such, agreement to remain in force for 
another. year. 


Wages per hour, $1.00. Overtime, Sa- 
turday afternoons, Sundays and hoh- 
days, double time, except 5-6 p.m. on 
the first five working days and noon to 
1 p.m. on Saturdays, single time; this 
privilege to be used eh in cases of ne- 
cessity. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Satur- 
days. 


Plumbers not to do steamfitting when 
steamfitters are available. 


Winpsor, OntT.—CERTAIN FirMsS OF 
THE CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ -ASSO- 
CIATION AND PLASTERERS’ Union No. 
345. Agreement to be effective from 
May 1, 1922, until April 30, 1923. 


Wages per hour, $1.1214. Overtime 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 


Hours of labour—8 per day with 4 
on Saturdays. No work on Saturday 
afternoons. 


No person to help a journeyman at 
plastering or to handle his tools, except 
an apprentice or employer. None but 
a good-standing union member to act as 
foreman, same to have power to hire 
and discharge, receiving at least one 
dollar extra per day. 


No strike to be entered into on any 
job except in case of a general strike, 
until all other means of settlaiiatit fail. 


Any firm in business for one year em- 
ploying an average of five men may 
have one apprentice. 


On all jobs in district done by out- 
side employers, 50 per cent of men em- 
ployed must be members of the local 
union, this to apply only when members 
are unemployed. 


SASKATOON, Sask. — CERTAIN LOCAL 
FIRMS AND BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS. 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America, No. 227. Verbal agreement 
effective from April 1, 1920, until March 
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31, 1923. Future agreements to be sub- 
mitted before January 1; failing this, 
agreement to remain in effect. 


Wages per hour, painters, 75 cents; 
paperhangers, 80 cents. Overtime until 
midnight, time and one-half; thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Night work only, time and one-quarter. 


No work on Labour ay 


No master belonging to the patie 
tion to employ non-union men. 


No change to be made in agreement 
without three months’ notice. 


No employee to be allowed to con- 
tract for or do work on his own behalf. 


CALGARY, ALTA. — ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS, AND 
Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STeEAMFITTERS No. 496. Agreement ef": 
fective from March 1, 1922, until April 
30, 1924. Notice of desired amendment 
or ‘change to be given before J anuary ol, 

1924, theres agreement to remain in 
force for another year. 


Wages per hour, from June 1, 1922, 
until April 30, 1928, 95 cents; from 
May 1, 1923, until April 30, 1924, 90 
cents. Improvers per hour, in their 
final year, 70-and 65 cents respectively 
during first and second year of this 
agreement, provided they have passed 
the examination. Overtime, first five 
hours after quitting time, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. Night shifts of ten 
hours, time and one-quarter, (these must 
be of at least two nights’ duration). 


Hours of labour, Mareh 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
for dinner; Saturday, 8 a.m. until noon. 
December 1 to February 28, 8.30 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. with one hour for dinner. 
Saturday from 8.30 until ncon. Pro- 
vision that hours during this period may 
be from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. witn one hour 
for dinner, also during this period one 
extra half hour may be worked at 
straight time to complete job. Out of 


.town work may be ten hours per day 


with one hour for dinner. 
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A plumber’s apprentice to be allowed 
- to use the tools only under the super- 
~ vision of a licensed plumber until he 
has served three years and passed an 
examination. Five years to be term of 
apprenticeship. One apprentice to each 
shop and one additional to each five 
journeymen. Not more than five to 
ashop. Journeymen to be employed two 
months before employer is entitled to 
an apprentice. Steamfitter’s apprentice 
to use tools only under supervision until 
he has served four years and passed 
examination. Five years to be term of 
apprenticeship. One apprentice to each 
shop in which one steamfitter has been 
engaged for 9 months of preceding year. 
If shop has no steamfitting work on 
hand apprentice to be loaned to a shop 
that can continue his training. Not 
more than one steamfitter’s labourer to 
a journeyman except in cases of heavy 
lifting. 


Only union men to be ouiplonted: 
Union tv give preference to members of 
Master Plumbers’ Association while 
there is work to be done for them, other- 
wise permission may be given by joint 
committee to work for outside firms. 


In case of grievances, local agent to 
settle same with employer. Failing this 
a joint committee to be appointed to 
settle same within a week. 


Victoria, B.C.—CERTAIN FIRMS AND 
Loca UNIon 2415, Pitre DRIVERs, 
Brick, WHARF AND Dock BUILDERS. 
Agreement to be effective from June 1, 
1922, until December 1, 1922, and there- 
after until terminated on one month’s 
notice. 


Wages: Per day, $6. Existing scale, 
$6.50 per day, to continue to be paid 
en all work on hand. Foreman to be 
paid $8 per day. 

Only union members of this local or 
local 2404 of Vancouver to be employed. 


Union men not to compete with con- 
tractors. 


Trade rules of the local union to apply 
under this agreement except where 
mcedified. 
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Transportation—Rail. 


CANADA.—THE Ratway ASSOCIATION 
or Canapa, (which ineludes the prin- 
pal railways cf Canada) AND DIVISION 
No. 4,\Raipway EmMpLoyrses’ DEPART- 
MENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaA- 
pour. A summary of this agreement, 
which covers rates of pay, work hours 
and conditions of service for employees 
in the Locomotive and Car Departments 
of the several Railways appears on pages 
771-772 of this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


WinnlrPec, Man. — WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIc Ramway COMPANY, AND. INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL 
Workers, Nos. 1037 anp 485. Agree- 
ment to be effective from May 1, 1922, 
until April 30, 1923. Provided that if 
for reasons beyond its control company 
is deprived of any considerable portion 
of its revenue, and is unable to pay the 
wages in this agreement, company may 
give 30 days’ notice to terminate the 
agreement where it concerns the rates 
of wages. 


Wages per hour—linemen: foreman, 
95 cents, troublemen and linemen on 
emergency truck, and sub-foreman, 91 


cents; linemen journeymen, 89 cents; 
meter installers, meter repairers, 82 
cents; apprentices, 6114-78 cents; line- 


men hired to do out of town work, 89 
eents or board and 77 cents; foreman 
hired to do out of town work, 95 cents 
or board and 83 cents; lamp trimmérs 
90-70 cents. 


Saturday afternoons and other over- 
time, time and one-half; after midnight 
and Sundays and legal holidays, double 
time. Overtime rate not to apply to 
work done Saturday afterncons, Sun- 
days or legal holidays when coming in 
regular shift. An employee who has 
worked overtime not to be laid off to 
equalize overtime. 


Hcurs of labour, 8 per day and 4 on 
Saturdays with certain exceptions. 


In case of new employees being taken 
on, union members to have the prefer- 
ence. Company not to discriminate 
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against any employee for being a union 
member. 


Employees to report grievances to the 
grievance committee in writing. Com- 
mittee if they. consider the complaint 
justified, to take matter up with author- 
ities and endeavour to effect settlement. 


Transportation and board to be paid 
to linemen sent out of town.. 


Apprentices to serve four years; to 
be required to work only under the su- 
pervision of a journeyman except for 
last six months. Apprentices to be re- 
quired to work overtime only in eases 
of emergency. Except where journey- 
men are lacking, ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen not to exceed one to four. 

Seniority with efficiency to prevail in 
all departments. 


Winnipec, Man. — Winnipeea E.Ec- 
TRIC RaiLwAy ComMPANY AND Barn SHop 
4ND SHEDMEN IN THE EMPLOY OF THE 
SAME. Agreement to be effective from 
May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, and 
thereafter unless 30 days’ notice be 
given prior to April 30, 1923, or prior 
to May 1 in any other year. 


Wages: Per hour—Machinists, 77 
cents; apprentices, minimum, 36 cents 
increasing 214 cents every six months. 
Machinists’ helpers and drill pressmen, 
44-52 cents, babbitt. men, 45-54 cents; 
Wwheelmen, 56 cents; blacksmiths and 
welders, 77 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 
44-52 cents; armature winders, 77 cents; 
armature winders’ apprentices, mini- 
mum, 36 cents, increasing 214 cents per 
month ; armature winders’ helpers, 44- 
2 cents; car-wiring and controller re- 
pairmen, 64 cents; controller inspection 
and light. repairmen promoted from 
pitmen, 56-60. cents; car carpenters’ 
painters, 77 cents; fender repairmen, 44- 
48 cents; pitmen leader, 48:56 cents ; 
pitmen helpers, 44-48 eents ;. air brake 
repairmen, 60 cents; air brake inspec- 
tion and light repairmen promoted from 
pitmen, 56 and 58 cents; oilers, 56 and 
98 cents; car cleaners, Sweepers, stove 
tenders, etc., 44 cents. All men work- 
ing on night shift to receive 2 cents 
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Where a range is 
given in the above rates wages increase 
with term of service (step rates). 


Hours of labour—for men in barns 
and shops during the day shift, 8 hours 
between 8 and 17 0’clock to constitute 
a day’s work with one-hour for lunch. 
Overtime, time and one-half. On Sa- 
turdays from May until September, 4 
hours to constitute a day’s work except 
for car maintenance men who may be 
required to work on such Saturday 
afternoons. Saturday afternoons from 
May to September to be paid time and 
one-half except for car maintenance 
men. 


Holiday rate, time and one-half. 


Car maintenance men not to be paid 
overtime for work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and legal holidays 
coming in their regular shift. 


Neither the company nor the em- 
ployees to discriminate against any em- 
ployee for being or not being a member 
of the organization represented by the 
committee executing this agreement. 


Employees may apply for leave of ab- 
sence to shop or barn foreman, and must 
not accept other employment during 
leave. Employees absent through hold- 
ing office in the organization to: retain 
seniority rights. Officers of organiza- 
tion to be granted leave required for 
organization business when operation of 
the service will permit. 


In-reduction of staff, youngest. men 
in service-to be first laid off. In increase 
of staff those laid off to be given pre- 
ference, efficiency governing. 


Free transportation: to employees in 
uniform or showing a company pass. 


Company through its ‘properly ae- 
credited officers to meet and confer 
with officers of the Employees’ Organ- 
ization or with a committee of employees 
on questions arising between them. 
Complaints and grievances to be adjust- 
ed by the.superintendent or foreman 
in charge. If adjustment cannot be 
made, matter will be taken up with com- 
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pany direct by a committee representing 
the men having the grievance. No lock- 
out or strike to take place in the mean- 
time. An employee who has been dis- 
charged or suspended may have case 
taken up with the company by a com- 
mittee of employees. 


WINNIPEG, Man. — WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIc RAILWAY COMPANY AND MOTORMEN 
AND Conpuctors. Agreement to be ef- 
fective from May 1, 1922, until April 
30, 1923 and thereafter unless termi- 
nated on thirty days’ notice prior to 
April 30, 1923, or prior to May 1, of 
any other year. 


Wages per hour: Motormen and con- 
ductors, first 6 months, 46 cents; second 
6 months, 49 cents; second year, 03 
cents; thereafter, 56 cents. Sundays, 5 
cents per hour above scale. 


Extra men reporting regularly, mini- 
mum per week, $19. 


Overtime, time and one-half. This 
does not apply to extra motormen or 
conductors except when a car is being 
operated by an extra mctorman or con- 
ductor and a regular conductor or 
motorman and they each perform a like 
service on the full scheduled run. 


Motormen and conductors training 
students, 5 cents extra per hour. 


Seniority subject to efficiency to be 
given preference on all runs. 


A uniform pea-jacket to be furnished 
to conductors and a uniform overcoat to 
motormen every two years. Hach motor- 
man and conductor to be supphed with 
a summer cap each year and a winter 
cap every 3 years, and with a uniform 
each year, provided that he pays half 
cost of first uniform on entering the 
service. 


Men required to operate motor busses 
to be taken from the service. 


No discriminat:on against any em- 
ployee for being or not being a member 
cf the organization represented by~ the 
ecmmittee executing this agreement. 
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Provisions made for leave as outlined 
in the previous agreement. 
/ 


In reduction of staff youngest men in 
service to_be first laid off and when staff 
is increased again, these men to be given 
preference. thas 


Employees in uniform or with a com- 
pany pass to be given free transporta- 
tion. 


Company through properly accredited 
officers to meet and confer with the of- 
ficers of the employees organization or 
with a committee of employees, upon 
questions arising between them. Com- 
plaints and grievances to be adjusted 
by the traffic superintendent if possible. 
When adjustment cannot be made, mat- 
ter to be taken up with the company 
direct by a committee representing the 
men with the grievance who will en- 
deavour to reach an understanding. 
There is to be no strike or lockout in the 
meantime. Employees discharged or 
suspended to have right to have case 
taken up with the company by a ccm- 
mittee appointed by the employees. 


Transportation—Water. 


Victoria, B.C. — VictoriA MARINE 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. Schedule of wages and working 
conditions in effect from May 11, 1922, 
until October 31, 1922, and thereafter 
from month to month unless 30 days’ 
notice be given. 


Only union members to be employed 
for longshore and other work specified 
in this schedule. If sufficient men are 
not available, employers may engage 
non-union men. 


Wages: Per hour—straight time, 80 
cents; overtime, $1.20; 10 cents per hour 
above base wages to be paid for certain 
classes of work; and 20 cents per hour 
above base wages for boom men and 
sling men working on lumber or piles 
from water. High explosive to be paid 
for at rate of $1.20 per hour straight 
time and $1.80 per hour overtime. 
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Where cargo of vessel either in whole 
or in part is badly damaged through 
fire, collision, springing a leak or strand- 
ing, rate to be $1.20 per hour straight 
time and $1.80 per hour overtime for 
handling cargo badly damaged or in an 
offensive condition. 


In case of a vessel stranded or unable 
to reach port without. first discharging 
or shifting cargo, men employed to be 
paid $1.50 per hour straight or over- 
time while working, and 75 cents per 
hour while travelling or standing by 
and furnished with free meals on board 
when they cannot go ashore. 


Employer to have right to select or 
discharge employees. Employer or fore- 
man or agent to have right to. shift 
ganes from one job to another on the 
same ship, or men from one gang to 
another. In out ports where vessels 
overlap, employer may transfer his 
gangs to another ship if first ship is 
finished, straight time elapsing between 
the ships to be paid half-time. 


Foreman in charge of warehouse, 
dock or longshore work to have author- 
ity to regulate size of gang, and sling 
loads, i 


Prom. 8 .4.m. 10. >. pm. tou pe | Dald. 
straight time except Sundays and _holi- 
days. All other time to be overtime. 
Holidays to be paid overtime. 


Work so to be arranged that men can 
vote cn election days. 


Work during or past meal times to 


be paid time and a half except when a 
vessel sails at 1 p.m. Men ordered to 
work between noon and 1 p.m. to be 
paid time and one-half until 1 p.m. Men 
starting or resuming work at or after 
11.30 p.m., work not lasting four hours, 
shall receive four hours’ pay. When 
starting at or before 10.30 p.m. and 
working through the meal hour, 10.30 
to 11.30 p.m., and thereafter, to receive 
a minimum of two hours after 11.30 
p-m., meal hour rate being paid until ex- 
piration of the job, balance of two hours 
being paid at overtime rate. 
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Men reporting for work as ordered, 
and being provided with none, to re-~ 
ceive compensation according to time 
released. Men ordered to work to be 
paid full time. from time specified. Men 
ordered to work or back to work to re- 
ceive a minimum of two hours’ pay ex- 
eept when ordered back after the mid- 
day or evening meal after having 
worked in the morning or afternoon in 
which case they shall receive pay for 
time worked, but not less than one hour. 
Men ordered to stand by longer than 
one hour to receive one hour’s pay and 
half pay thereafter until work is re- 
sumed or men released. In case of men 
standing by because of shortage of men, 
time not to commence until there is a 
sufficient number of men to start the 
work. Men ordered for work between 
o p.m. and 5 a.m. and working after 
8 a.m. to be paid overtime until they 
quit. 


Fare to be paid and half cost of board 
and lodging when men are ordered to 
work at outside points. Men’s share 
not to exceed $1 per day. Travelling 
time to be allowed. | 


Disputes to be referred to arbitration 
by one member from each party, failing 
agreement matter to be referred to a 
third party, decision to be final. In no 
ease shall there be any suspension of 
work on account of any disagreement 
arising during carrying on of work. 


Civic Schedules. 


Winnreec, Man.—Civic AGREEMENTS 
OF WORKING CONDITIONS AND WAGES FOR 
THE YEAR 1922. 


FEDERATION OF Civic EMPLOYEES 


1. Clerical Service. 


Hours—9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
for lunch in each week day and 9 a.m. 
until 1 p.m. on Saturday. From May 
to September, hours on Saturday, 9 a.m. 
until noon, 


Hours for business staff of Hydro- 
Klectric System, 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch on each week day. 
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Saturday, 8.30 am. to 1. p.m. From 
May to September, hours Saturday, 
8.30 to 12 noon. 


After 12 months’ continuous service, 
all members of permanent staff to receive 
one week’s holidays with pay. After 
two years, two weeks. 


2. Scavenging Department. 


Hours: 48 hours road work to con- 
‘stitute a week’s work, 5 days of 8 hours 
and 40 minutes, and Saturdays, 4 hours, 
40 minutes. For work up to 52 hours 
per week exclusive of Saturday after- 
noon, straight time. Work in excess of 
52 hours, regular overtime rates. 


Saturday afternoons and all time 
worked over 52 regular working hours, 
time and one-half. From midnight, 
also Sundays and legal holidays, double 
time. 


Wages: Per week—Teamsters, $28.40; 
singles, $27.23; night soil teamsters, 
$29.53; night soil helpers, $28.40; 
chauffeurs, 144 ton and over, $30.68; 
under 11% ton, $28.40; stable men, 
$28.40. Men in nuisance ground and 
erematory, $4.34-$5.69 per day. 


3. Street Commissioner’s Department. 


Outside workers—Hours: during sum- 
mer, 9 per day; during winter, 8 per 
day. When possible, work to cease on 
Saturdays at noon. When it is found 
necessary for employees in asphalt re- 
pair gangs to work a full day on Satur- 
day, they may be granted a half day on 
some other week day. 


Seniority with efficiency to be taken 
into account in all promotions and ap- 
pointments. 


City to receive a grievance committee 
to deal with matters that cannot be ad- 
justed by the Head of the Department. 


Electrical Workers, Linemen, Trouble- 
men and Cablemen, also City Elec- 
tricians Department. 


Hours: 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 
Straight time for all work up to” 48 
hours exclusive of Saturday afternoons; 
over 48 hours, regular overtime rates. 
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Foremen to work a minimum of 44 
hours per week. Straight time up to 48 
hours exclusive cf Saturday afternoons. 
Over 48 ‘hours, overtime rates. 


Troublemen to work a minimum of 
48 hours per week. 


Before reducing hours of work, men 
who have not been employed 6 months 
to be laid off. Before permanent staff 
is reduced, hours to be reduced to 5 
days of 8 hours. 


Saturday afterncons and overtime to 
be paid time and one-half; after mid- 
night, and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Employees who have worked -over- 
time not to be laid off to equalize over- 
time. 


Transportation and board to be paid 
to city linemen sent to do out of town 
work, and transportation to men hired 
to do out of town work, but when board 
is supphed, wage shall be 12 cents less 
per hour than city rate. 


Apprenticeship to last three years. 
Apprentices to work under supervision 
of a journeyman except during last 6 
months. 


Troublemen on shift work to be paid 
straight time for 8 consecutive hours, 
48 hours per week. 


Wages: Per hour—foreman, 95 cents; 
troublemen, 91 cents; sub-foremen, 91 
cents; linemen (step rate) 62-78 cents; 
journeymen, linemen, 89 cents; line- 
men hired to do out of town work, 89 
cents or board and 77 cents; foremen 
hired to do out of town work, 95 cents 
or board and 88 cents; are lamp repair- 
er, 84 cents; cablemen journeymen, 95 
cents; helpers, 87 cents; mates, 60 cents; 
labourers, 57 cents. 


Inside Hydro Electric System Me- 
chamcal Staff of Meter Department for 
year ending December 31, 1922. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
Straight time up to 48 hours exclusive 
of Saturday afternoons. 
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Before reducing the hours of work, 
temporary men who have not been in 
the city’s employ 6 months shall be laid 
off. Before permanent staff is reduced, 
hours to be reduced to 8 hours on 5 days 
per week. No extra men to be hired 
until schedule hours are resumed; men 
with previous service to be given pre- 
ference. 


Saturday afternoons and over 48 
regular working hours, time and one- 
half; after midnight and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Men sent out of town to have trans- 
portation and board in advance. 


Employees not to be laid off to equal- 
ize overtime. 


Apprentices to serve four years, and 
to work only under supervision of a 
journeyman except during last 6 
months; and to work overtime only in 
case of emergency. 


‘Wages: Per hour—apprentices (step 
rate, 6 month periods) 3114-7614 cents; 
journeymen, 82 cents; specialist, 89 
eents; journeyman’s helper, 591% cents; 
foreman, 98 cents. 


Hydro-Electric System Operating Staff. 
Hours per day, 8; per week, 48. 


Over 48 hours, time and one-half for 
first 4 hours; thereafter double timé 
for time worked over first regular 8 
hours of shift, such time being consider- 
ed overtime and not deducted off bulle- 
tin hours of 48 hours per week. Men 
assigned work on their days off to be 
paid double time. 


Assistant operators to be considered 
ag temporary employees for the first 6 
months. 


In ease of vacancies on the staff, pre- 
ference to be given to competent jour- 
neymen at present employed in the De- 
partment. 


Rate of pay for jJourneymen operators 
to be 74 cents per hour, 48 hours per 
week. 
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Wages per hceur, operating staff: 
terminal station, relief operators and 
operators, 74 cents; assistants 5714 and 
09 cents. Sub-station operators, 6614 
and 59 cents; sub-station assistants, 5714 
cents. Operators in city sub-stations 
who have been employed as operators for 
more than five years to receive an ad- 
ditional 2 cents per hour: 


Hydro Electric System Power House 
Employees. 

Hours—eight during 24; 48 per week. 
Hours over 48, overtime. Shifts to be 
changed from fortnightly to weekly 
periods. Shift men to be paid by the 
hour. 


Temporary employees to be laid off 
before the hours of work are reduced. 
Reduction to five 8 hour days per week 
befcre reducing permanent staff. 


Saturday afternoon and other over- 
time over 48 regular hours, time and 
one-half; after midnight, Sundays and 
legal holidays, double time, except when 
coming. in regular shift time. Em- 
ployees not to be laid off to equalize 
overtime. Seniority with efficiency to 
be basis of promotion. 


. Wages per hour—operators, 74 cents; 
floorman, 6644 and 6114 cents; main- 
tenance men, 82 cents; helpers, 67 cents. 


Hydro Electiie System Chauffeurs. 


Hours per week, 50. Work over 52 
regular hours, and Saturday afternoons, 
time and one-half; after midnight, and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Seniority with efficiency to be basis 


of promotion. 


Wages per week, chauffeurs driving 
gasoline or electric trucks 1144 ton or 
over, $30.68; under 114 ton, $28.40. - 


When through falling off in eonstrue- 
tion work or for other cause it is ne- 
cessary to work short time, weekly wage 
may be reduced in proportion to hours 
worked. 


SULY, 1922 


Hydro Electric System Station Main- 
tenance Wiremen. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Satur- 
days. Straight time up to 48 hours. 


Before reduction in the hours of work, 
_ temporary men to be laid off. Before 
reduction in permanent staff, hours to 
be reduced to 8 hours per day for 5 
days. 


Saturday afternoons and all time over 
48 hours, time and one-half. After mid- 
night, and Sundays and legal holidays, 
double time. 


Employees not to be laid off to equal- 
ize overtime. 


Seniority with efficiency to prevail in 
all departments. 


Wages per hour: apprentices (step 
rate) 3114-7614 cents; helper, 67 cents; 
journeymen, station maintenance and 


construction men, 8514 cents; journey- 


men inside wiremen, 82 cents. 


Water Works Operators Union. 


Hours per day, 8 hours and 40 
minutes; on Saturdays, 4 hours and 40 
minutes. Hours per week, 48; over- 
time over 52 hours. Exceptions: emer- 
gency turnkeys and chauffeurs, 8 hours, 
7 days per week. Chauffeurs and 
drivers, 9 hours for 5 days. 5 hours 
Saturdays, 50 hours per week. 


Saturday afternoons and other over- 


time until midnight, time and one-half. 
After midnight, and Sundays and legal 
holidays double time. 
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City not to discriminate against any 
employee for being a member of the 
union. 


City at all times to receive a grievancé 
committee to deal with all matters that 
cannot be amicably adjusted by the heal 
cf the department. 


Seniority and efficiency to prevail in. 
all departments. 


Wages—turnkeys: emergency, $155 
per month; regular, 66 cents per hour. 
Chauffeurs, 57 and 5814 cents per hour. 
On meters, 61-7216 cents per hour. On 
hydrant and valves, 5814-7114 cents per 
hour. Services, 584-7114 cents per 
hour. Flushing, 5814 cents per hour. 
Night clerks, $122 per month. Utility 
men, 0844-66 cents per hour. 


In each of the above agreements pro- 
vision is made that members of the per- 
manent staff shall receive one week’s 
holiday with full pay after 12 months’ 
continuous service, and two weeks’ after 
two years. It is also agreed in each case 
that on or before the first of January 
in each year employees shall submit to 
the city a draft of agreement and sche- 
dule for the city’s fiscal year. City and 
a committee of employees shall consider 
draft jointly and endeavour to reach 
agreement. If they fail to agree within 
30 days differences to be referred to the 
Joint Council of Industry. Pending: 
report of the Council, no strike to take 
place. This same procedure to be fol- 
lowed in case of every unadjusted dis- 
pute arising at any time. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1922. 


"THE movement in prices during June 

was marked by declines in some lines 
and advances in others, the general 
levels showing little change. Seasonal 
changes in 
were among the important changes up- 
ward and downward, but there was a 
perceptible firmness in prices of indus- 
trial materials. Decreases in milk, butter 
and cheese caused a slight drop in the 


farm products and foods 


cost of foods in spite of slight increases 
in meats. 


In retail prices, the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of 29 staple foods 
in 60 cities at the beginning of June was 
$10.18 as compared with $10.22 at the 
beginning of May; $11.16 in June 1921; 
$16.92 in June 1920; $11.89 in June 
1917 and $7.49 in June, 1914. The total 
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for food, fuel and rent averaged $20.58 
for June as compared with $20.57 (re- 
vised) for May; $21.74 for June 1921; 
$26.81 for June 1920; $18.67 for Juse 
1917 and $14.27 for ‘June, 1914) JNo 
violent fluctuations occurred. The de- 
cline was due almost entirely to de- 
ereases in sugar and in dairy products, 
except eggs which advanced slightly. 
Slight advances occurred in nearly all 
the other items, the chief increases being 
in meats. Fuel was practically un- 
changed, but rent averaged slightly 
higher. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number of 271 commodities stood 
at 224.3 for June (the lowest point 
reached since March 1917), as compared 
with 226.1 for May; 225.0 for April; 
242.6 for June 1921; 349.3 for June 
1920; 284.1 for June LOND 2 4G for 
June 1917 and 135.3 for June 1914. The 
reversal in the movement since last 
month was due almost entirely to de- 
¢clines -1n agricultural products and 
foods. The chief decreases were in west- 
ern grains, hay, bran and shorts, sheep, 
codfish, onions, flour and in linseed oil; 
while hogs and hoe products, dressed 
lamb, cheese, granulated sugar, wool, 
raw silk, raw cotton, jute and hessians 
and hides showed substantial advances, 
with smaller increases in cattle, beef and 
in metals. 


Other index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Canada showed slight rises be- 
cause they do not inelude as long a list 
of farm products (in which the principal 
decreases occurred) as the Departmental 
index number of 271 commodities. A 
special index number including fifty of 
the more important commodities, select- 
ed from the Departmental list, 20 foods, 
15 raw materials, and 15 manufactured 
2oods, based upon price levels in 1913 as 
100 was higher in June at 149.3 as com- 
pared with 148.6 for May; 147.8 for 
April; 154.1 for June 1921 and 254.4 
for June, 1920. The Bank of Commerce 
index number of wholesale prices 
(which includes 24 articles mainly ex- 
ported and 24 mainly imported) showed 
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a fall in the former and a rise in the lat- 
ter, the combined index number however 
being higher. 


The Monthly Commercial Letter for 
July issued by the Bank states :— 


Our comb’ned number for the wholesale 
prices of exports and imports has risen from 
151.18 in mid-May to 153.13 in mid-June, our 
export and import numbers, respectively mov- 


ing in opvosite directions. Export prices 
have fallen from 157.63 to 152.25, or ap- 
proximately to the April figures; import 


prices have risen from 144.74 to 154.02, or 
nearly as h‘gh as the figures of thirteen 
months ago. A certain amount of this ap- 
parently violent fluctuation is due to seasonal 
changes, downwards in the case of dairy pro- 
ducts among the exports and upwards in that 
of sugar and tea among the imports. As far 
as our exports are concerned, the change is 
due in part to price adjustment between 
grains and animal products; wheat. flour and 
oatmeal have fallen, while cattle, beef, hogs 
and bacon have risen. Wool, hides and cop- 
per also show higher prices, but the fall in 
cereals has more than offset these, and the 
result is that the export number has fallen. 
Among our imports, on the other hand, rubber 
is the only item which shows a recession in 
price; the remainder have either firmed or, 
as in the case of iron and steel, risen sharply. 
The continuation of the coal strike has of 
course been one factor in this, but another is 
the slow but sure revival of industr’al activ- 
ity in the United States, and it should not be 
long before the influence of this movement is 
felt in Canada. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by Professor H. Michell has 
been revised. This number was design- 
ed to reflect sensitively the trend of trade 
and industrial conditions. It is based 
upon forty commodities, twenty foods 
and twenty materials, mainly semi-ma- 
nufactured goods. Professor Michell 
has recently revised the calculation but 
has not altered the base period (average 
prices 1900-1909 being made equal to 
100). Six commodities in the old list 
have been dropped and six others sub- 
stituted. The revised list is as follows: 
Foodstufis—flour, beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon, lard, whitefish, butter, cheese, 
sugar, tea, chocolate, potatoes, currants, 
canned tomatoes, canned peas, oatmeal, 

(Continued on page 796) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
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Quan 
Commodities. ; 1900*/1905*| 1910 1912 
c. C: c. C: 
Beef, sirloin, steak....' 27.2| 30.4) 37.6 41.0 
Beef, shoulder, roast.. 19.6) 24.6} 26.0 28. 
Veal, roast foreq’r... 10.0) 11.3). 12.8 14 
Mutton, roast, hindq’: Ale Sl 2 1668 17 
Pork, fresh, roast ham I2 ies Ad S20 17 
Pork, salt, mess...... 21.8] 25.0] 34.4 33 
Bacon, breakfast..... 15.4] 17.8} 24.5 22 
Lardy pure leat.<..... 26.2} 28.2) 40.6 35 
Eees® fresh.is. oes S 25. #1)) 8020) 83.3 .6] 34 
Ieggs, storage......... QO 22S lw ZS. .9| 31 
IM kee Vos Bcc oe tenes as 36.6) 39.6] 48.0 .2| 49 
Butter, dairy, solid.. 44,2) 49.4) 55.2 .0' 58 
Butter, cream’y, prints 25.5) 27.7) 31.9 Asya 
Cheese.) old) 2.886... GG ien Mine hea ela S220 
Cheese, new ......... 1426) 15.7 (017.8 .8| 19 
Bread, plain, white... |15 55.5| 58.5! 66.0 .5| 60 
Floum fanifly ..4...4 10 25.0] 28.0] 33.0) 32.0] 34. 
Rolled oats ......... ; 18.0] 19.5} 21.0} 21.0) 22. 
Rice, good, medium. 10.4] 10.6} 10.4) 10.6] 11. 
Beans, handpicked... 8.6} 9.4] 10.8 4) 11. 
Apples, evaporated... 0.9% Taal Li. oils Siete 
Prunes, medium size. ¥1.5)\, 946) 9.9 Dna: 
Sugar, granulated .. 21.6} 22.0) 24.0} 24.0) 26 
Sugar, yellow ........ 10,0) 9.8) 10.3 -O).12 
Tea, black, medium.. |4 B22) OBIS! (8.718.913 
Tea, green, medium.. |‘, fede (ly MRC MOSH interes aie 
Coffee, medium ..... ‘4 8.6|.) SxSi-1 S2 91% 9.2) 29 
POEACOCS ELE sein whe he. 24.1! 28.0} 80.3] 44.6] 46 
Vinegar, white wine..|14 a papery dN yo Pk Se 
$ 3 $ $ 
PR TTELO OCS pus ice akic cls oe beds 5.48} 5.96) 6.95 1.34 
Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry....... Y, 9.9| 3.01 3.1 3. 
Coal, anthracite .....| 1 39.5] 45.2 48.1 Rel bee 
Coal, bituminous .. She 1 S253) 35.0 37. 
Wood, hard .......... 82.5) 35.3! 88.8 41, 
WOOG,) SOLES Sade ee 22.6) 25.5) 29.4 3 
C@at Olle ess Hic vob. 24.0) 24.5] 24.4 21 
$ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lighting....|.... 1.50) 1.63) 1.76 1.82 
aA Se ORE: $ 
BANG wl oosrintercireyciy ers 2.37) 2.89) 4.05 4.60 
$ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals =. fsd.50 5. - 9 .37|10.50/12.73 13.79 





Nova Scotia ........... 
Prince Edward Island 


New Brunswick ........ sles 
Quebee? 4 .hessa. Ths ss Te Besos 3h 
Ontario 73.5. 3 tales ste Binee's.6 6 
Man iCOD A ban 6 so ys,s.s106 <ere 
Saskatchewan cox coe. geccec.e 
Albert @:20o...2%...0% ay inks eke tsrarers ase: | 
British! Columbia ......... 


(*)| December only. 


2 








$ 
5.61 
4.81 
5.38 
5.15 
5.01 
5.85 
6.86 
6.02 
6.90 


(§ )Revised. 






























































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
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CITIES IN CANADA 
JuneJune June June May | June 
1915/1916 1918 1920 1922 | 1922 
4 Ce Cs ‘ (Gi Cs Cia 
.&| 52.6 76.8 .8| 83.0 59.6) 63.2 
.6| 35.0 55.6 .8| 54.2 33.4] 35.0 
5}. 18.8), 22.6) 27.9 6) 275, 19.0) 19.1 
.5] 24.2 5] 86.3 8) 28.4 28.7| 29.3 
.£| 22.2 Be ar: .8| 40.4 30.0] 31.3 
.§| 40.2 .0| 69.6 .0| 72.2 52.2) 53.3 
.2| 28.9 .0| 50.7 .3| 55.8 40.8) 41.3 
.£| 40.2} 62.2} 73.8 Al 76.4 44.0| 44.0 
.6] 28.6 .5| 44.8] 53.7] 56.0 5} 82.7] 33.5 
4.:] 26.2 .6| 38.7 4) 50.1 8} 30.5) 31.7 
.&8| 51.0 8! 71.4 .2| 88.8 .0| 72.6! 69.0 
.8| 67.2 .4| 92.0 .6| 119.4 LO) BFA) Os 
.€| 85.1 .8| 51.7 1) 66.8 .0| 45.5} 42.0 
.6| 25.5 .0| 33.5 3) 40.4 8! 380.7] 29.8 
.§| 23.8 0} 30.5 .3| 38.2 .6| 29.7] 26.1 
.5| 70.5 .0| 117.0 .5| 144.0] 123.0] 105.0] 103.5 
_¢| 87.0 .0} 68.0 .0| 84.0 .0| 49.0]. 50.0 
5| 24.0 5) 40.5 0}. 42.5 .0| 27.5] 28.0 
‘i860 .0} 23.0 -4| 33.6 0) 19.0] 19.6 
4.4] 19.8 4) 84.4 4} 24.0 4b VR AT <8 
.9| 13.5 4] 22.8 4) 29.2 1]: 93.5) 24.1 
alas.2 All. 1726 2] 27.5 ils 9.00 19.7 
6| 38.0 .0| 48.6 .6| 90.4 0} 82.0) 31.2 
€| 17.6 .0| 20.4 .2) 42.0 0} -15:2| 14.6 
A ae .9 5] 14.5 .7| 46.5 .8| 13.6} 18.7 
-9| 10.7 ‘gl ae .4| 16.9) 14.9] 15.2} 15.0 
g| 9.9 Uae ce 1) 15.2] 18-7) :32.9) 38.5 
(| 60.5 0| 60.7| 70.7| 216.9 6]. 45.9] 45.7 
al. .8 18 9 unis Ot SO aor 3.9 
$ $ $ $. $ 
¢| 8.51 12.79 16.92 10.22) 10.18 
ec. iy Cy Cx Cc ei 
3.21 3.9 He 4.9 4.0). 4:1 
51.5) 54.4 71.8, 73.5) 101.6 107.5) 107.4 
37.C| 37.8 58.1 3) 72.6 67.8| 68.3 
34.1] 41.8 67.4 .4| 81.7 877.7| 76.9 
-£] 30.2] 39.4) 49.6} 56.4) 62.1 ' 58.0] 57.4 
23.5| 23.0] 25.4; 27.6) 28.7| 36.6 31.6) 31.2 
$ $ $ $: $ 
1.77| 1.87 2.75 3.55 §3.43) 3.41 
$ $ $ $ $ 
4.11] 4.04 4.11 6.30 6.88} 6.95 
$ $ $ $1.8 
13.69'14.46 20.36 26.81 §20.57| 20.58 
73 Oc fe ol 10.37| 10.30 
6.62] 7.4| 10.04]...... 15.08 9.37| 9.50 
7.57| 8.48 12.51 16.24 10.21} 10.29 
7.21] 8.10 12.51 15.99 9.62| 9.54 
7.48| 8.49 12.74 17.12 10.12] 10.08 
8.05] 8.08 12.45 16.83 10.01] 9.89 
8.21| 8.54 12.74 16.47 10.15] 10.03 
8.16) 8.48 13.15 17.12 9.85] 10.02 
9.16 9.02 13.65 18.18 11.47] 11.48 
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Beef a, = Pork Bacon 
x os rey 
é % i = © = 7 Pa: ae ‘e 
ag a = ae o © a od a BS . 
Locality S s A ° 3 3 3 C E 5 eo ss sk 
Sa }*'s | es) sa] 3 | 84] gh] fs] 8s | 34/88) 30] 3. 
Sy | 2s | 2e/3e| 2 | Se | Se] eel ge | ef) be) 22 | 2 
on & | & ® Sauces eS EL) HS] 2S ) 2a 
seri Re) a? | a Po Saas Be: Beit |S ise 
eents | cents | cents | cents ; cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | celts} Cents| cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 31.6 | 26.4; 24.0 | 17.5 | 13.5 | 19.1 | 29.3] 34.6) 31.3 33.0 | 26.8 | 41.3 | 45.3 
Nova Scotia (Average); 30.1} 25.8 | 22.8 | 18.8 | 14.9 | 15.0 | 24.6] 32.5 | 28.6] 29.2 | 25.3 | 37.9 | 41.5 
T-SYGGCYV  vsisceeeesecceess| Isl o |) 95, Lu oo 17 hs 10.401 27,0 es 30.1 | 29.6 | 26 38.4 | 40.9 
2-New Glasgow.......... 30 9514 25 18.7 | 18 19.4 | 27.5 | 25 28 29.7 | 25.8 | 37 45 
S-AMMErst ....0.ese0cerse| 24 23 15.6 | 14.6 | 12 21 he 28 et eee 25 25 23.6 | 35 35 
4-Halifax ..... seigeeee coal Sine Vin Oh Ot Oh Io IG 14.5115 (1952 3] 206 40 31 31.6 | 25 34 38.5 
S-UTULO a sccietess ore nee ns 35 31 96:5 | 122 15 VEN be eel Pee 29 30 26 45 48.3 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. | 33.5 | 31 $2.5 [> Qh 14.5 | 13.5 | 25 30.5} 26.5, 26.5 | 24.7; 34.2 | 38 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 33.0 | 28.2 | 24.7 | 18.9] 15.0] 16.8 | 27.5 28.7 | 29.7 | 30.5 | 25.0 | 39.9 | 43.8 
"-Monetom'S.. 65500). hake 3016.) "2606 | BS 73 1 20.68) 4s) 7 82006 MSY 32.6 | 33.3 | 24.5 | 41 43.7 
S-St. iJ ONMs . cdeee oo. ve 41.6 | 31.6] 27.5 | 20 16 16.3 | 30 35 32.3 | .35 24.6 | 40 44 
9-Fredericton ..........4. 34.6 | 29.6] 29 20 16,6!| 13.6 ),.25 26 29 30 25.7 | 37 42.5 
10-Bia thirst eee ser te 25 25 19 15 13 16:0°%) 205% 25 25 23.5 | 25 41.5 | 45 
Quebec (Average).....| 28.6 | 27.2 | 24.3 Weal 12.9 13.6 | 25.3 31.2 | 27.4 | 25.9 | 28.2 | 38.7 | 49.1 
Pi -Cuebeers. se, eSecesc Wadia Di Ree sre ae 18.5 | 12.7 | 15.5 | 24.8 | 30.1 | 24.5 | 229.5 | 24.6 | 33.4 | 39 
12-Three Rivers”..2...22.- 30 2514 FIO OP 19 oy ey as eT 34 25:81 26.7 | 24.7 | 42:54) 20.5 
18-Sherbrooke ............ 36.7 SIE a te neti ht 20 15 LTB ueSore 25 30 O87 NLQoeaa) 37 39.3 
PA ROTED i adi tae cw a 4k 25 25 20 15.5 | 10 11.5 | 20 32.5 | 23.5 | 22.5 | 22 50 50 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... DOC Bet wo Ag. ee toad 9.87 "11 21 32 23.6 | 23.3 | 20 35 36 
16-St. John’s: 2.5.0 0.0.20.. 30 OF. 1. 27 Bat 18 15.5 | 18.5 | 22.5 | 926.5) 95 25 25 40 40 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 25 25 20 18 15 LOis. We, cacitr| eee 35 25 21 70) BS 35 
1s—Monptrésl 0.4: sawsene de 23.5 202 1 OSA ITS 9.3 | 28.6 | 39.2 | 31.3] 32.4 | 22.9 | 39.2 | 42.5 
EO ELON Sasleaalee waihaier ='ae ca 99.2 1. 20.7) 24.0 17-80) 19.8 | 16 25 30 27:6.|" 27.2 1 96 36 36.6 
Ontario (Average).....| 32.8 | 27.1] 24.7] 18.2 | 13.7] 20.6 | 28.1 34.8 | 32.5 | 34.7 | 27.6 | 37.9 | 41.8 
LI—OUC AWA os dice sine sesans 20.8 | 26.6 | 25.4] 19.8 | 12.9] 20.7 | 29.6 | 34.5 | 30.5] 32.5 | 25.8 | 38.9 | 43.4 
21-Brockville ............. 32.5 | 28.3 | 26 15.517 12.5 1° 15 26.27") Fares!" 30 30 25 39 42 
22—-KINGStOM .....6.ssce rene 29.8 | 24.8 || 22.0-) 16:8 | 12.6 | 911.8 ) 2215+) 96.64) 28.5 |] 31,9’) 23.64 Bate lso-7 
23—Belleville ........eesce0s 30 25 25 Tie 16.59) (12:2) 4 18.5 27S 30 29 30). 8 eae 37.5 | 41.4 
24-Peterborough ......... 82.7 1127.6 Wi .23.2 |. 18.9.1).13.3.) 20,9 198.7 | lee 33.5 | 34.2 | 26.5 | 43.2 | 48 
Z-OTHHA ...... sce ce ewe eees DUES EEZO Sure oa ot aoLie Onan 4: on neo 26.6 85 DOT Be Wemates 37 40 
26-TOFONtO .......02eeeeees S85 27 26.1 | °15 13.1 | 19.6 | 28.2°| ©85.4']--33 37.6 | 29.8 | 38.4 | 43.2 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 32 27 27 18 1.2) | p2Q3iLide 32 Goby 86.6) 0584.6 4 (37.4196. 2 e4 6a Star 
28-St, Catharines ......../ 31 25.6 | 23 Toots} "10.2 1°19 28.3.) 33.31 814.) 38,3 195 4.) 33.4) 1 oe 4 
29-Hamilton .......... sees] 35.7 | 27.4 | 25.4 | 18.1} 13.7 1° 21.9 128.61 “3758 4" 34.4 | 88.1 | 80¢8 [37711 40.6 
v0-Brantford ............. Bsn ecsey se ot sen eel ede Oe OL Ou eoO 40 87:1 | -38 30 36.7 | 39.9 
BI-Galt ......0cceceseesooss 32 O75 A871. S078 1/1678" OT ore ee es 35.2 | 28.5 | 40 41.3 
32-Guelph ..........s00e00- 33.2 | =27:5 | 25: 19.1 | 14.9] 21.1 | 30 40 29.2 | 36.2 | 25 32.9 | 38.5 
33-Kitehemer ...........+4. SE.6 1 288.6 W283) 20.8 O07.4 1 PO A, ee 38.3 | 84.8 | 85.9 | 30 34.7 | 38.2 
84-Woodstock ............ 83.8 | 25.3 | 26.5 | 18.5 | 14.2] 19.4] 26.6] 35 33.4.) Silas 34.3 | 37.2 
35-Stratford .............. SOT One Oued sonal Soe! irl Sole 2On alk od 33.6 | 30.6 | 34.1 | 26.6 | 40.8 | 47.5 
36-London .............05. 34,7 || 28.8) *266.)° 19:7) 13:2 4°91 9-128 6 tea. 6 94.60) BF 27.6 | 35.6 | 39.1 
37-St. Thomas ........... Soe 128.5 PBs iO. 1! 17 Be) 927 Se et at as 35.8 | 37.7 | 33 37.2 | 39.6 
38-Chatham .............. 34.6 |. 29.5 | 23. 18.7% | 918.2°| 424.6 4.26 29 34.6 | 35.5 | 25.6 | 38.5 | 40.z 
39-Windsor ........ wteeeee 30 24,31 2323)1, 18.00) 13.84 221.2). 96.6.) (88.1. ) 20.7 | S48 005 34 38 
40-Owen Sound .......... “| 29 24 24 19 13 21.5 | 25 29 27.5 | 29 23.5 | 40 45° 
41-Cobalt ...........eee0. 35 31 81.5.1 20.2%) (16:24 118 25 31.5 | 34 32.6 | 26.8 | 40.8 | 46.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie.......| 33 28 2178 | 16.651) 48,104 “81a 87 $3.0) 31.6 | 82.5.\ 27 38 POR 
43-Port Arthur ..... seoees| 33.1 | 25.6] 23.7] 18 14.1] 24.2 | 35 A0.5)1 34:64) 7 36.7 1.35 47.5 | 51.6 
44-Fort William ......... 86.6 25.4) "9207 4. /19;5.4) 15.7 | 285.64 82.551) 41.2 | Bas 35 30 43,1 | 47.1 
Manitoba (Average)...) 29.6 | 23.1 21.8| 15.2| 10.6] 19.7/| 31.3] 36.7| 28.5| 33.2 | 26.9 | 42.6)...... 
45-Winnipeg ...........4.- 32.3 | 23.6 | 24 14.9 | 10.5 | 18.1-| 32.5 | "42,9919 30 86.8 | :28-7 W268 1 eae. 
46-Brandon ..... sesceevees| 26.9] 22.6] 19.5] 15.5 | 10.6] 21.6] 30 ST. Qyao7 30 25 42.5 | 50.8 
Saskatehewan (Aver.)) 39.9 | 23.0 | 22.2 15.5] 12.3] 19.7| 30.9] 95.3] 29.8 | 32.7 | 27.9 | 49.1 | 56.4 
BI ROC IDE ooo vie vidie's oe wivnn Vrs 33.0 21.4 21.4 14.6 12.4 Se 4 rout 40 30.6 2 to LEY 51.6 | 63.1 
48-Prince Albert ......... 80 DAS) 95 15 15 20 80 30 25 98 28 45 50 
49-Saskatoon ........ sever] 96 20.7 | 20.2) 15.5 | 10.4] 18 28.3 | 32.5 | 25.5 30.7 | 25.7 | 43.7 | 50 
50-Moose Jaw ..... ietaretetsjele 84.2 25 2» n lvé ah OD Palos. 38.7 28.2 25 30 56 62.5 
Alberta (Average)....| 27.8 | 21.5 | 18.4| 12.8/ 10.2/ 16.1| 33.81 34.8| 28.91 36.1 | 24.3 48.7 | 53.9 
51-Medieine Hat .......... 30 25 18 14 10 15 35 35 30 40 30 57.5 | 60 
52-Edmonten ......... seeel) 27250) > 20 20 11.2 9.7] 20 35 35 827.5 | 37.54 25 40.5 | 51.7 
Be CBISOIS toda ests seesel OF 19.5 |-.18.1'} 12.4 8.9} 14.3 | 33.6] 37.5] 28 35.3 | 20 51 54 
d4-Lethbridge ............. 20.001, 206 |e lgveet” lords] Sag tas 31.6 | 81.5] 25 31.6 | 22 45.6 | 50 
British Celum. (Aver.)| 33.8 | 27.6 | 24.8 | 18.0) 14.8 | 26.3] 36.7 | 49.1 | 37.3 | 38.7 | 31.4| 50.6 | 55.5 
o> Ferns Sitios iae stots 8143" 1'" 28 25 POra) | 1225 1 a, pened an aero 40 39.3 | 32.7 | 46 51.7 
56-Nelson ......... Sed eh 31.2 | 25 28 07) 15.7 131207) 82. Bez a ag 35 35 30 48.5 | 65 
SORTA Cle cee. Seat 33.7 | 25 22 4726") ©4278")! +94 Trap 35 35 35 26.7 | 56.2 | 61.2 
58-New Westminster ..... 35 30 25 Bae 15 25 30 30 40 40 35 45.7 | 53.7 
69-Vancouver ...........5. 26.3.) 28.6.) 24.7) 1611 15.4 | 96.5 | 97-7 1 '4a'5 | 84 39.5 | 30.5 | 49 53.8 
60-Vietoria ....cscsceuasces Sid) 208.6 23.41 +1696 14 29.2 | 38.2 43.4 | 31.8] 38.6 | 26 | 52 56 
EISE I) Fy 0 ean noe 36.5 | 30 30 Ooo OF 35 35 42.5.| 87:5 | 87°35) $6 57.5 | 57.5 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 35 30 25 15 15 25 40 45 45 45 35 40 45 
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JULY, bese THE LABOUR GAZETTE 789 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE lgz2 

med Fish a 
= = - z = a : aT ae 
Us = a . u P Kes} x 2 a © ° vu 4 as e ee oe a) 
S ace ciae Be ea lee Sapa |e=) Ae op EF ls 
& eS) aS Lea oO St ce] Se |) 8 A 3 cal is he ee ag ve 
See ee xs s ao oO 4 Oe) ek = na i= be 3 fh es of Sg is | Se =) D> 
SS | S8.6/ S88] 6s) sts eecie*.) bs | 58 | 4 | oS [oP los He naellly Bi 
dy | esl See| SEs eee 2esi Ses) os | ob | of | Bs | 28s /S8a| a8 | ez 
ER SES SE8/ asa aS See see) 82 | #2 | 28 | GA | s8S/ses | sa] 38 
ty 5 td se qe eee Slee a) D A O e) as Cet 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | eents | cents $ cents cents cents cents eents | cents 
63.7 16.8 13.9 21.8 13. 18.6 24.9 12.8 .619 21.6 20.4 51.5 34.2 22 22.0 
56.0 12.5) 11.3 7 Yeh Nib ie Sentegeh | honest weet O13" Sareea: 534 Wiel! 16.2 44.0 33.0 22.8 7H she | 
58 Ie 2S ee me (21. Mates isin a HA 3.0 Sak ee ehercss .528 19 18.9 a ess a4 30 25.4 OR Sale: 
63.3 15 15 OAS) OMENS, A Wes a ane ae 15-45 VERE... .515 Lvs 16.6 42 33.5 22.52; AEE V AS ile 
44.3 12 10 Qimy leh arreelne oasis 1S=SOGI Atos 4s .483 17.5 15 40 35 OF 20.6 | 3 
54.5 13 8 30 GRR es BS alley o).' tw clineectere's 50 Gad 15 50 3 20.2 Devil a 
GOT hie as 12 SOMES |e, Meratell esis Pee sO, Vee, 2583 18.4 NCCES) ies afer 31.6 25 25 5 
60 12 tS Geom? yl is auras eens hepa DO prs attire: .633 16.6 20 45 85 30 23.4 | 6 
59-5 13.8 12.3 5 PARE el ky acne es ERE doa Pees ene .550 18.2 Be [ey 4o" fea ee 37.1 25.1 22.0 
65 12 12; SIMA (VEE AA o's! 'h aie thaultlhe ew ate 10 2575 18.6 Se eee te 35 2300 29; T 
65 20 15 SOMME Hletectcesrehll ters tre ZO, eae aces .60 17 WGa6 sisi hes 40 Dif 20.5 | 8 
58 15 14 SOS V lee. S. ee eet 80-408! ss .60 18.6 16 43.3 Oo Oli. suena 20.3 | 9 
50 8 I, eevee il stoscess sete kw a cake AOD igh rs. 425 18.6 TSA ae he, 40 25 DAS 10 
63.2 13.6 11.3 29.6 9.4 18.6 19.0 9.6 612 91.3 Dis 50.4 31.7 23.0 22.0 
61.3 10 HOW si. BGs | Reece 15: 8 Kt. o Rie ks HOP MBE LER 20 48.3 34,2 22.2 23 wd 
66.2 | 10 LOFIO TE SOSSS) 1. SE Gas Hed alles es ete feo OLD) vee centers 20 51.6 29.6 20.6 Aliph eal bY? 
66.7 15 15 ESRI later ctei teint |icheie tie o1clliete ss ogre DIG i ee DBA hoi ee ae 46 25 92.5 922..5 118 
60 3 10 25 10 Bboy Ol Aenea eae 10 G55 || cerns 25 0) ttt ee a 21 21.7 |14 
BO En igi he Seal ce Sec lea Sete [ae Sarco PAS) EA hc sane seat Ris oP (BR oe, Ao A eS, 3.8) 34.7 Popes 20.4 |15 
G2 ers 4. OE oh, sw See lik os ate DO Bae an 10 GOR «cake c/a eee 50 30 25 21.7% 116 
‘CA an bee ae ees 15 OD cts, ke DOP Mieeee ae) (Sta DM ene aa 2 sear ole D5 55 40 25,2 i oe ool AW 
64.6 | 15-20 | 8-8.5 25 10 10-25 PAID 1 Sal lc OLAS .694 09, 20.8 51.6 29.4 22.5 27 118 
63.3 15 8-11 25 8.3 15 8-18 10 as 18.1 16 48 Soee 20.4 21.2 119 
64.0 18.4 16.4 29.3 14.6 20.4 20.2 ld §38 21.0 19.4 53.5 35.2 726i Des 
63.9 16 12.5 | 30-32 10 22 10-55 10 75 20.6 18 53.6 33.6 21.6 21.8 |20 
63.8 OED | eee BUR ATe Bees = = 20) sy awl ee eine 50 aly as: 15 50 85 18.8 21.5 421 
61.7 |10-12.5} 10 20-25 S10 THZO Me. e:. B eilrasre toes .475 20 16.5 47.8 34.5 OLGA 19.7 |22 
ESSA ild, Mecteys. al Rese eee: & to AloPakees. inks: Sects 17 QOS28 Aleit eo) BGR ae Ems Milleacame <. lease 53.2 ABig8: Bal Dall 2B 
60.7 15 15 35 i QO AD, seca 10 .60 20 22 53.3 Soh 5 Dine 2 Wa 
Cok Fae Bee he Se ll Sees eee callto. MevdetlesteNerePate Siebele sue ots VSH) Clieeck ce «| ere ae. 20 20 55 So 25 re biete AS: 
65.2 | 18-20 | 12-14 30 12=180) 15-30 W152 eee ot ete. OHA AS 201.2 5333 S2r3 20.3 20.7 |26 
62 DOV S|. Ree 25-30 20 20-35 DAS Wak Fre DR OCR HEM (oe RRR Oa 18 18 56.3 87.5 25 203 (27 
59.6 On) | Re Site 30 pase. 1 eae See A || See Lipa is eek ae 20 19 55.6 36.6 Dua 20.2 |28 
63.6 20 15-20 | 35-40 | 15-18 DBT Wh Wh shoes 15 Ait) 19.7 22.5 52.8 Bell 22.2 19.8 129 
(S452. O55 il ede 25-30 1S Q0=25) Wa. eee oe 142 3 Nak te Das; 20 51.6 33 ay ie 20.2 {30 
65.25 18 18 AUR Ua ae Apel 20 Te al crea ees (owen Bos iegay LEANN. 25 54.6 35 17.9 2023071 
OO Ge ie RRs OM Noes 4 Se 20 Aa Ge Sid ee een eee 18 51.4 33.7 Nig t FID eo, 
GAD) Nae Eos | ah ayn alls Sh, erties Dean laos be. LOASOU temas © i tepeette cele 25 25 5325 36.2 20.5 19:1.) 183 
33.9 20 18 3 15 20 ve Wen ect welme ees [oats 2 DIM Binanceee.» 52.5 3 23.6 19.9 |34 
63.3 20 25 25 12.5 QD vw haere DAR er eae ae 18.0: 20 56.2 40 21.6 20.5 435 
66.1 15 15 3 10 DT) Sees aes Sell gered .60 20.5 15 50.5 35.8 20.4 20: ’- 426 
62.8 | 20-25 15 30 15 ACP) as a ae 10 .50 20 18 55 36.2 26 20.8 137 
64.2 18 15 30 12 SF elenereve hae 12s all te We ee 20 21.5 54.5 88.5 28 Suki coke alee 
Sis: SM axe Shes, o)| She anetee ho cet araeeks 15-20 20 DOTA Malin ise solar ee ctets 2210 25 53.8 35 22.5 21.3 |39 
ROH eta eRe es Sb aoe clll ae eee lee oe te lis he sueiliare os oft aeiltaye Pactoee Moe teas Became > a. Aloe. pe | 52 38.3 25 225, 140 
OLAS moe, 8 DOT25 A ok eepae PS. oa eres PAS ie 5 Renee 8. rae ene .70 927 19 58.3 85 23 28 41 
SAY TR eRe oe eee « One suas tre ke seals 18 TSS PT ae ee ibe ere. bie 18 54.7 36.6 95.7 | 20.3 142 
OAS ila. em lage cone PATS AE atone 18 18 8.3 90 92.5 17.5 55 85 Deer eas 43 
70 DORR aie tue BOL GES = vet ae 16 LOEWE a 60 99.5 18.5 53.8 30 21.6 99 44 
65 Osh ee ct coke PA DY Th cement OE ai bc Acstttacte) (ae cares Hed ues t at iPad euch: Peed ieee Se 51.8 28.7 20.6 22.5 
70.6 20 20 OAS 12 a Ls DP aa ee .80 24.1 18 51.6 32.4 20 DA 45 
0 GEE al capes on eh ree 30 Maem tae LS * eee eae [eee Se oes Ree eae cet el ameeieene 52 25 QD ieee 16 
Girone ch eects lec sects PAS ab ee ices sf Mew alls Bes ede heen Sr il ene een apes 27.5 22.4 50.4 33.9 18.8 23.4 
GOA eG ae sa | ae uate es 5) game etoaeet hated Fe tte, sexelllaneom eee ates |caemet ote cult cake ore 8 27a5 49.6 SOR 18 DIED at Aly, 
CQ Ge as Phen covets Za BUIM ete revere ASA Rta tier cles fers Oe Otel ea ge celle ema Bae 20 47.5 30 21.6 22.5 |48 
IO2U 8 diane, Seite Sitios erstere BAe te Mle Rk gen ET listener ae acl sts Bae RO Oh Ae te CALS a 22 53.3 35 18.7 e2on (a 49 
vee A ESVAUP WP ede it 20-259 | LOIS MI2=15) Ve ace calms cath. 1.00 25 25 BE 2 Sine: oat 0- 8. 16.3 Guim 50 
63.9 TBRTE ikem 24.5 14.4 (RSs fea ieee Ae Es hae la aeatla ye Oe: 24.5 23.5 Bike 33.6 19.3 21.9 
65 2 as ae PAA A. RR: De yrclteree eee TD hie Ole 25 28 52.5 45n 29, =!" ae aie D1 
Ce IE. 5-201 eee 23-25 |12.5-15} 12.5 | 25-30 1059S | eee, Dia tf 21 50.4 28.2 20 22'5,. 152 
66.5 AHS IA We Heals Die Mes Pees: DOS TN oleate liecmee cree et eater Jai) 20m 49.5 QOS Wooeaoner: 23.1 |53 
62.5 Suv alee oe jag 15 Vp all eee ae 20 err oe 25 25 52.5 35 16 20 54 
67.4 18:05 .igcetoee 23.4 UW eg? etl A 28.9 1626 ee cea. 24.7 23.8 51.9 34.6 21.3 2201 
70 TRACE NRG Es oD 25 15 20 385 LOM see, 24.2 24.6 GO] elles 25 27.5 |35 
66.6 OF Fees he SO Ut eA ook oes 35 20.) Heme hiss 8 30 25 52.5 35 20 Dy, 56 
62 iu cick meee te 30 Toes ieee os oD DADs | os Fa 25 25 50 3 25 Y3, Oe 
66.2 Loli ANE etic 20 1 Ory eb Ne LD=ZO nin see aha ee APS 22 25 51.2 40, 20 20 58 
69.1 I RR aie ae 5 rohajeolal hte 2 lene 30.0 LD erect eae 23a VAT AM | 49.3 82.5 17 21.3 |59 
64.2 1S hl toes, 20 Sie lentek wos 25 VAS |p ea a 25 20 51.4 84.5 16 22.4 |50 
66.2 Ly Atal terete A DS Glee eh ae Se ae PAST rstcescie | Bee ies 25 51 30 27.5 20 61 
Vie pn poe een eh 7 te TAU a A ae ecuce ey Reet Sie tol eee TS Cah eaclateh ae te 30 95 50 35 20 25 62 
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Eggs 
~ 
& ie Fate 2 x 
Set Roots te ee 
Locality oe E29 o 3 
ees] gabl 2 | @., 
oS | ata; & nf 
c= me. re 
BEE| 8c8| & | 22 
Fy 1.2) 
sents , cents | cent 
Dominion (Average)...| 33.5 31.7 11. 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 35.4 34.1 11.4 
1-Sydney ......cccccoece: 39 38 14 
9-New Glasgow......-«- BQ aD evra D2: 
SA MNELPSta acne sissies 33 31.5 as 
AMET Fifa siejereieletens's:« eee Stat 85 12 
B—ELULON sale sie sei etnsre coeee |? 34.6 32 11 
6-P.£.L.—Charlott’n 29.4 29 10-12 
New Bruns. (Aver.) 33.0 32.2 10.5 
7—Moncton .......cceee Sen 33.6 33 11-13 
B-SiEe) eh OWING ois o/s ae ecals eos 46 37.5 35.6 10 
9-Fredericton .........+. Sou 35 10 
10-Bathurst) +... 52.050 <0- 25 25 10 
Quebec (Average)....--| 35.0 33.0 10. 
1i-Quebee ......... SIGSOOC ND ioe IRS) So 12 
12-Three RiverS .....ceee- 36.1 85.5 10 
13-Sherbrooke ...cccccceer| 38 5 ag.1 
14-Sorel ...ceee Bie Rosine svataatit stecy een lieps etek eek 12 
15-St. Hyacinthe sete Sirsa ie 82.5 30 6 
IG-SC. SON'S Viecccee secon 34.1 30 10 
17-Thetford Mines ..... . 32.9 oie 10 
18—Montreal ..........eee, 38.9 34.7 12 
19-Hull ......... a gialaie seiavete 34.6 Br Aetiy 10 
Ontario (Average).... 33.3 S252 eed bee 
T1—Ott awa... .ccccccveves S650 36 10 
21-Brockville ........... fi 31 30 8 
22-Kingston .....- SOE Sac Sou 30 8-9 
23-Belleville .....ccccccece SIGE ns Sine a7.5 
24—-Peterborough .......-.}| 30.6 |........ 10 
BOOTING cre es be coc ets : 30 30 9-12 
26-Toronto ......... acasay 36.7 34.5 | @l1.8 
@7-Niagara Falls ......... 84.4 82.6 AZ 
28-St. Catharines .....«--| 83.8 ]........ 12 
29-Hamil€On ..6...cace0see 35.6 35.6 11 
30-Brantford .....ceccece- 33.6 82 12 
BI-Galtwesocsneees Une os Seat walle mee eee 12 
S2Z-Guelph: 2.56 dsssccse event. 20.5 30 10 
SSH KIGCHENET) o...45.<)s¢ 910016 5 on iets al3.3 
34-Woodstock .........6. Seoul Mee eee 9 
35-Stratford, ....ccccescves 831 80 10 
S6-LOnGOn | os .is:4)s genes oes we 82 30 10 
37-St. Thomas ........... 21.4 20 10 
38-Chatham .............. 28.9 28.6 12 
89-Windsor ........ ASaor bs 32.9 30 15-20 
one oats seuee siete Seat DOO 30 10 
41-Cobalt .........ce00- cool 43. ; 
42-Sault Ste. Marie.......| see | aca] 2 
43-Port Arthur ...........] 38.3 /....... ai2.5 
44-Fort, William ........./ 39.1 |........ ai2.5 
Manitoba (Average)... 31.0 294 12.3 
45-Winnipeg ..... eesiels: tore 33.1 30.6 12 
46-Brandon .........00. HAE : 
28.8 2755 12D 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 28.9 26.0 12.8 
47-Regina se eebeeraceccec 3 26.2 13 
48-Prinece Albert eA RHO SOT 27 5 95 ; al2 5 
49-Saskatoomn ..........0.. 29.9 26.7 13° 
50-Moose Jaw ...... AEH. 98.8 a ert iek 12.5 
Alberta (Average).... 
$1-Medicine Haf:.......... aie Sd ae 
§2-Edmionton 23... ..4..6.<. 31.2 |  30— 10 
33-Calgary ..... i leletelersso sions 31.8 98.5 10 
34-Lethbridge ........... ee] 98.5 5 12 
British Colum. (Aver.) 87.7 32.9 13.9 
WOH RCP IMO 5 dasa dass sale eis 38.6 85 15 
36-Nelson ..... E MSSESEI ORS il ward O Mim cee Cee al7 
B7—Traibl Secsece a Aca LD 85 15 
58-New Westminster .... lmeooed 25 tila 
50-Vancouver ............. 35.6 33 ai1.1 
80-Victoria ..... Tesetaye slaracise 82.8 31 ag.1 
GI-NANAIMO oaeececccdeces BAL ae Ropaiatotane 13 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 47 88.3 20 





a. Price per single quart higher. 
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Fiour = | = 
be 
~ of Be A 5 
oS 3 6 r a 
Ca Ha 2 3 
a AN = 
Bis as > S 
mates be a2 [->) 
Sel eicg g 
SS, | 8 oa 3 A 
Ras |EBSs| 3 ) 
nn oc = fs) 
cents cents | cents cents 
bid 5.uU 5.6 ape) 
5.17 5.3 6.0 5.6 
6 5.6 6.2 5.7 
5.6 4.9 526 5.2 
5.6 5.2 5.5 5.5 
5.7 5.4 6.2 6.3 
5.8 552 6.5 5.5 
5.2 4.9 5.6 6 
5.6 5.4 ore 5.5 
ayer b2 6.1 6.6 
D0 yee 6.2 Dea) 
arf 5.4 6 4.8 
He 5.6 5.3 5 
5.6 5.1 6.2 V1 
5.4 4.6 RG Rte es 
5.4 5.2 6 10 
D6 ao 6.5 6.2 
Del 4.8 6 9 
D6 4.8 6 5 
D2 5:2 8 8 
6.3 5.7 On 5. 
5.5 5.4 Bye 7.6 
a3} 5.2 5.5 6 
5.3 4.8 5.4 5.7 
6 5 6.1 6.4 
5.3 5.2 5 6.5 
Dia 4.6 5 4.6 
C9) baer 5 5 
4.9 4.6 5 5 
Dal. 4.6 4.8 4.8 
Do 4.8 5.4 5.5 
6.1 5r2 5.5 5.5 
5.5 4.9 5.2 6.5 
5.4 5 5.1 5.8 
5.4 4.6 5.2 4.8 
4.6 4.6 Fad! 6.2 
5 4.2 Gad 7.9 
4.5 4.5 5.3 6 
A 4.6 5 5.7 
5.1 4.5 5.8 6.4 
5 4.8 5.1 5.7 
5 4.8 4.9 4.6 
5.1 4.8 yar 5.8 
5 5 5.5 65 
5.6 5.2 5.4 5.1 
BAG) latest as Rb 6.6 
6. Pilea aes hens 6.3 5.6 
5.5 5.2 6 5 
5.2 4.8 4.8 4.6 
5.2 5,1 5.0 5.5 
5.2 5 5.3 4.1 
iA 52 4.7 6.9 
5.2 4.8 4.9 5.4 
4.9 5 4.7 523 
5.2, 4.6 5d 6.6 
aya 4.8 5 5 
Bs ies ae oe 4.5 4.5 
5.0 5.1 5.0 5.5 
5.2 5.2 5 5.5 
5.1 5 5 4.9 
SSR be Pir. aaa 5.1 GPs! 
Ac Sie l cae Sie 5 2h 5 6.6 
Le TS air oe 5.6 6.1 
Te ae Oo eee 6 £742, 
2 leas Werk oie 5.3 5 
AGP lltaetattes ® aa 4.6 5 
BS ib) aeaees ss 5.5 th 
ae 4.8 5.3 5.7 
ay aai OP eRe ee 5.2 6 
Brew e tale e 4.9 5.5 
[Mie d= dal Paani 8 7.5 
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Rice 


Patna, per Ib. 


icy 
fool 
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ct 
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Canned Vegetables 






























































eas 
ae Wi bg ee aa 
a =o wh Zs 
3) a oo 3S es 
a 3 oem 2H e 
© e« ~~ mv N 
g rr ga aie 2 
3 a3 ok | sz BE 
n he hes he ig 
cents cents cents cents cents 
9.3 1242 19.2 19.0 16.8 
10.4 15.5 20.2 19.5 18.1 
SE ee 13.8 21.2 20.5 19.7 1 
9.3 14 2053 ue 19.8 19.4 He 
10 20 19.3 19.3 16 3 
TT 16 20.1 18.2 17.4 4 
11.3 13.5 20 19.6 17.8 5 
10 14.5 19 18.2 18.1 6 
11.2 14.1 19.4 18.5 17.0 
10 15 20 20 1972 (alr 7, 
12 15.6 19.6 19.1 17 8 
BL.6 12.2 18.6 18.3 14.6 9 
Sr PIES: 13.5 193 16.5 ive 10: 
8.6 13.1 17.1 19.4 15.3 
8.7 138.5 tien 18 TONS eel 
8.7 14.3 17.5 20.9 1527/12 
9.5 13.9 17.4 20 15 ls 
Bia terse 133 15.7 20 143) \14 
Pera aes Bi 17.8 22 THUS aD 
eee dohyen 15 aay slvuaye 15 16. 
9 ite V7 21.1 1628) 117 
8.2 11,7 Less Le hey 15.4 (18 
ew 10.8 15.4 16.8 14.7 19 
9.7 11.8 18.1 11.8 15.5 
8.8 10.8 17.6 iv heap 15.7 |20 
8 10 17.7 MAse $4.50 127 
9 13 15.2 15.4 T3260. Nee, 
12.5 10 Lich 17 15:2 123. 
8 11 legal 16.5 16.4 /24 
8.1 10.6 18.3 18.1 14.4 |25. 
7.9 £132) Li 17 15.1 (26 
10 11.9 19 18.8 BEI en 
ate? 126 18.4 i wade 14 28 
9.3 11.8 17.3 ly Peal k 14.9 129 
op2 10.7 17.8 17.6 15.4 |50: 
10 hi4 18.4 18.4 15.7 181 
8.2 10.8 17.9 18.2 14.3. .132 
9.4 14 18.6 18.4 15.3188 
8.3 11 17.5 12 14.6 |34 
be Aa ee 2 333 | 18.8 18.8 15 35 
9.6 10.4 17.8 17.8 14.6 /36 
UR 11.8 17.8 17.6 VAT 237 
8.5 11.4 19.1 17.6 1D Sess 
Bb RM AN 12% 18 nivg 16.9 |39 
Shis ene ee 12.5 Vie 16.9 15 40: 
Fes SUONMIA 24 19.3 19.7 18.6 |41 
10 13.4 19.3 18.9 16.1 |42 
10 14.2 20 20 20. 43; 
15 12.3 19 19.3 17 44 
7.8 12.3 21.0 195i 18.6 
6.3 11.6 20.6 19.7 18.4 |45: 
9.3 13 21.4 19.6 18.7 |46 
8.8 12.4 22.3 20.4 19.2 
8.1 1255 21 19.4 18.9 |47 
9.5 12 24.3 20.6 19.3 .|48 
9.3 12.0 22.5 27 20 49: 
8.4 12.5 D2 19.7 18.7 |50 
8.0 10.7 21.3 20.9 18.5 
A SLES 13.4 20.6 DAG f 19.5 {51 
8.1 9.6 20.7 20.2 19S D2 
8 10.5 22.6 21.6 19.6 {53 
8 9.4 PIES, 20 15 54 
8.3 10.1 21.3 20.5 19.3 
10 10.8 20.8 PAY 21.7 |55 
me ES eek PIee 20 D255: 20 56: 
pole pi GS 10 20 18.7 18.7 |57 
6.1 9.8 21.9 20.1 17 58 
(late 9 21.9 20.2 19 59: 
8.3 9 23 20.6 19.2 (60 
Males eee 11 19.6 20 19 61 
= ate ae 10 233 20 20 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STA 
P 
LE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
ve ho | Potatoes | Apples 
° B = | i=] S | = ~ 2 
ore ov a iS ey Se = = oe es = 
7 | - | = NR =) be ) 
Locality pe 3 nie | »8 | = 5 = |i me! Se 
HS p>: — - , 2o | pe ut aay I 2 Bias I 
cer Shoe) “ope ae 5= se Ek, eat ve 
cya hi Seo S51 Boul 8 ce | BS | «8 | z g 
= © efi el ieee ; os ¥ Zoe} a 
/s85| $3 ‘gs | oe | Bed] Be | BE es |, SS=| = 
Tr Wee alee! ak ie ee Ese:| oa | Se | Ee | Reee E 
=: 7 @ H Pot = 
Dominion (Average) ae fae $ Coie Cc mr : t . Sea 
ba 8. 12.0 | 1.374{ 27.1 | 52.4 set cha |. dase’ k Gees A eee 
eee i A ee || la ND ia OIE oS ce RUN : : A 23.4 
Nova Scotia (Average) 9.1 10.3 1.236 23.3 42.5 wah caer pine 
i-Sydney 2 ae 108 eo vd AU aa te 8 35.2 | 24.2 19.6 | 27.3 
2-New Glasgow ; OB i rere ress 3 \ ee 
GOW. Fes 9 11.6 1.20 2 23.8 20.8 
sea ieee es op. eal 23.8 Pose Nee 
pe SLA NO ec iy : 9.5 .98 19.5 he a ae 19 27.6 23 
ee ence Siar teeta 8.1 9.1 1.24 24.2 at a 18 26 25 
TPTUTO™ s.cs7e 8 there ke 9.4 10 1.32 eye eh es | ene? 25 2 a 
a: 24 45 395 2 20 25.3 25 
‘ —. i ot 94 > 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n.| 8.2 | 12.1 72 | 13.7 -|=— |) 
" See ys pe OD, 23,3 21 ney 
New. Bruns. (Aver.)°:1|". 9.6%) (10.69) 1.121%) | 24.1 f MEE.) HAT oo 
7-Moneton si.ge->+->: 9.8 rt fardiekos Meg 22.4 C7 
eeeoe Arr 26 a Le eHo7®. 20.8 
SR OWehU, Ayal t: sare oe aig. 8 SR tas Se 96.1 MR teehee oaee 21 oe gees 
9-Fredericton .. 8.3 9.6 Tales a ae 20 ae6 os 
Gta tine AICI OR 86 A .683 19.2 Bo MUM re SREY Ser fees see 26.6 20 
Brat Atlee sontocke ee 3 1.00 25 7 Se cae Te ae Se aoe 2125 26 25 
Quebec (Average).....) 9.1 1.2 | 1.412) 274 | ea pence it 20 26.5 25 
Fis(yiebee” fiacee yor anes 9.6 11.6 ‘985 | 2 ! 5, 38.3 21.5 19.6 vies 
12-Three Rivers ......6.++ De UL aa eMlie et cool ae eM ey Oe es 5 28.8 | 24.5 
13-Sherbrooke . 8.8 ; ert a 60 356 ef chia ee 3.3 
a . 10.2 1.41 24.4 65 24 19 30 
NEOROPE! io tee aes aes 11.3 10 i 40 ¢ ae 
: ; 1.50 27.5 23 21 2 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 7.5 17 1.47 Oi ah til eee 20 7 a 
16-St. John’s ..... 8 11.5 AOA ee ee 40 | 28 io AAR eo 
Pei as oe oe ; Tb 30 3.5 19 22.2 5 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 8.4 | 10.8 1.41 yy ae AO) peed alniny oY a) “ 18 30° 39 
18-Montreal .......+--see. 9.4 AL a1.451 24.3 ea a Feeney sii ee 21.2 ) 4 22.5 
Mier tc eres Sete 9.5% 4g FPS 1.3 en ibid he cae. ie yey) eee aa Gee 
; jet eieie: AS We pina deere: = 9. 3.5 24.8 
Ontario (Average).....; 8.9 13.2 Pibsa pl) ae = i Sass Fe oe 
mt : " . 1.490 30.4 52 te “| i 
ye eoeee labvade.'s Cones 9.2 13 1.47 29 s 36.9 24.4 19.6 
91- Brockville .ic.i:ssd.mes g . 70 : 3 : 26.6 21.3 
ee eee OU Weenie as CO Mce | aa | aos | gon | ana 
22-B , = z me ¥ “ 4 ee y 
Pbelevite cece) EE | ke | et wo) de Baa 
25-Orilli : . : ag ah ee Bn eee eee * 
Oo Niawara: Fale .isse0) lon 11.5 149° |. 2.7 iy Pals 6: Ae 25 20.4 
2r-St. Catharines ........ Dey atk Myer Org) a8 ces ek a 23.8 20.8 
DOOM a iniltOm yeew sss sae 04 a Hes S18) te oe Dee Boe ee 21.2 
Siabrant lords. es. ss +4 2s oa 8.5 oe 1.51 32.6 52.5 et Bae Sop: es. . 19.6 
S1-Galt ees eecstesrrnes ONG eS me 50 tale ee ee 20.5 
SO AG el ph 4. va cages is'= eles : by i 20% Ws cies a i > 5! 
33-Kitchener osc. cseece eee Seek ae bd ee, 38-8 a a eke 25.7 pa Gate 
34-Woodstock ........005. BB ULB il 1.64 1 1 G8 al ea aoe 5.4 | 20.7 
parsons CMR UAE Sir 9.6 ee et $1.2 fies do ee te ed 25 7 21.7 
56-London’....22+: zy oO. ay Py rae ee WT aed ede ar ‘ 
EE RES: a 12.5 1.79 32.9 cece as aA Bk 22 7.6 =i 
Ae ae Ae alee 9.3 10.3 1.82 Poa ee ia, 30 21.5 ae 20.6 
Se-Uhatham ace] 8B | as. | Ug | ue P85 ferry ggg 7 | 20. 
40-Owen Sound ..... ae it 1.48 F219 Rete) | a Eo ee 22.5 8 2 
ap-Qwen Sound y---v-n) 9B Eb 1G WSR BO a 30 SL 33'3 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... iepny aie 1.04 GP) 20 BRL BEE A amen 8120 
43-Port Arthur .......05.- 0.2 | 13.6 | 149 | 3R.8 PB | ag” a : 23.7 
44-Fort William .... y: ae 937 25 65 ee a 9.7 4. 
toeeees 96 | ld 986 | 23.3 | 50 os 30 3 | 363 
Manitoba (Average)...; 9.4. 5 aos BN, Pe: ‘= 40 26.7 23.3 
45-Winnipeg .... : 11.1 1.006 21.2 at a 
DOR We kie in cree coolers OD bo eal heehee —— 
Te EPRDGOW ..ccbaseen eh akane 9.6 Ne een QL-2 Mey... Oe ee Be ae J 25.0 
ke 3 ot eee 3. ; 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 9 a ng S| eee TS + 3 26 
AT-RESTIVA 2.) fe atts» «le a's m Je6 £43 19.6 |.. —|———_- 
48-Prince Albert ......... 8.4 13.9 rt Rll OM ig NO aie | 26.5 0 25.8 
49-Saskatoon ....-+e++0+:. 9.4 12.5 (20 9) 2d |, eee ea 24.5 6 23. 
BO-MoOse JAW oo... seeeus SMCS TAR ie 2 Ce am a es 28.3 5 | 30 
Stel Gc Pitash NOL Boe Al SH. ASS LL. ~~ echo epee ie loa pa 5 25 
LO I ees % oe eee 25. 35 
51-Medicine Hat .... ; 8 1.118 22.9 if eal 
Boonton ae. eae 9.3 133 1.12 d5 7 Whee 1. ee be 25.4 5 94 
PG Onlbary) ones Be 7.2 9.9 ial 7.5 9. Lee ee 27.5 243 
54-Lethbridge ...........-- oe 2S 1.36 99.9 Mk oe ee aes 22S 23° 
? ¥ weds 5) 16 1.28 FL eR BO = SEL ARR 25 8 25 
ritish Colum. (Aver.)| 3.5 | ; = Se ee 25-9 
55-Fernie ......... ee 4 ae 11.2 1.694 31.0 “< re oe 
Be-Nelson hii s.fhed:- 4. Bie aes Pr aceille.. AAAs BaED wee 25.0 1 |. 25 
SPUN eg. bthec sa Be A 5 Lede ul VOT TION 30. «al take op eee, ae 25 5 es 
58-New Westminster ..:.. 8.7 10.4 1.66 dg acl chee ane A 25 2 25 
59-Vancouver ............. a 10.3 Ae oi ae a Rp ae iat aT 25 5 5 m 
eu tone «aes aa 7.3 9.8 144 Me tle Me eae 22.5 . 20 
6l-Nanaimo ............5 : oe TAE9 al.782 yr es sop eho Gee 22.6 a 
&2—Prince Rupert See et ie Q1.827 3 j fren A eae | 27.5 22.6 
i Pi Va re ane re 27.9 22.6 
Stoker cur 5 23.3 

































































a. Price 
rice per 90 lb. bag calculated from orice quoted 
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“AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1922 































































































































































































Jam Canned Fruits = 2B = Sugar | Tea . 
' xX Ate: Fe k 
Bs es : | x oy Oe als ze {28 ae | a2 
aN Bay ne 3 5 oe erg a es aie a oe |e. Ee | 25 
ES Ps -q aa ea ae Ed Sr §2 |e ca Say | Sa | ty 
ee a Br le Such, eane as | 3 & Sl oer ne | eee. bee al Ae ee 
BEd 2s ge oe | me Ba ‘ be Ba-| Fa “ne ohh Bates es a 
£84 |o8s/ se se | es [Eee | ES | 8a | scsj2ce| fs |E8. 22 | £2. 
Bas | gas | 28 | GA | ma | ass | So | pus [Foal ceca) S28 [sos ES | FSS 
$ $ cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents { cents{ cents | cents } cents | cents 
«1,006 .989 | 34.9 | 34.2] 26.1 852 | 50.4 15218.) 7.8 ha 7581 Ba 0 86.6 bd 51.9 
; A a Pra |e mpaemee Cees rae peer —— i 
1.016 978 34.4 34.2 26.4 928 43.5 1.600 7.9 7.4 48.2 7 EE pepe ie 57.5 
1.01 1.01 37.5 37.1 30 O75 |) asa snp 1.50 8.3 8 52.1 Bialy nee areas 55 1 
1.01 1.00 30.7 30.4 23.6 84 eo a Se Pees Se 8 7.5 48.7 BBE Deve eh. ene ce ye 
90 90 35 38 25 1.00 45 1/55 TD 7 45 BOS eae ante ey eter 3 
1.10 .95 8300 SULT 26.6 875 75 1 TAG 7 45 53.3 60 60 4 
1.06 1.038 35 34 26.6 95 Diao loa pea eae 8.2 Lae 50 BAY MS RGN hen seem Seer ties 5 
1.08 95 36 35 26.7 .85 75 1.75 6.9 6.6 49 0 5D 6 
1.026 1.013 33.6 35.4 29.8 891 PE ae aS LA iit 51.4 52.9 aS 55.0 
1.05 1.00 33.7 37.5 61.6) |" .00 OPE Wes. Bowe, 7.9 Wen 50 B53 et Nisha oa 5d 7 
| 983 983 35.7 35.7 30 713 Te eee Ss 7.4 6.9 55 50 73.3 55 8 
1.07 1.07 29.8 30 27.5 85 46.7 1.50 7.8 bak 51.4 52.5 71.6 55 9 
1.00 1.00 35 38.5 30 1.00 OD Ne 0 See 7.8 i.3 49 Wa Gul peered iglesia te Lo 
1.086 1.0383 34.7 34.5 20° $9 by 1 1.1382 live 6.7 57.8 54.7 59.3 54.8 
918 . 956 37 34.2 25 1.01 3 ae eee Ae 6.9 6.8 54.5 55.5 55.5 59.8 {11 
1.14 1.07 30 30 17.5 967 46.7 1.00 ets 6.9 ilies BOLO a Ooue: 5ae8 12: 
1.15 1.11 36 38 26.2 917 53 1.45 7.2 6.8 59 55 58 5D 1S 
1.07 1.00 40 35 30 1.00 Dane ae, 7.2 6.3 65 53.3 65 51.7 114 
125 1,42 41.2 AOI ts ae ae 1.20 nS: 85 7 6.5 60 56.2 65 56.2 |15: 
p 61.00 1.00 30 30 25 1.00 70 1.25 7.5 Tf 5D 50 55 50/16 
1.19 1742 36.2 41.2 SS Ore seas Ls Se oes a Mea if 58 56.2 3 69.7 |17 
p 61.04 1.02 30.2 29.6 22.2 788 47.2 1.09 6.6 6.4 56.7 56.8 61.4 56.4 |18 
| 898 90 Sule 7 32.5 22.5 883 46.4 1.15 73 6:7 47.8 53 51.9 53 [19 
£4] 944) 34.4) 31.5 | 23.6 820 | 45.9 12028 | 7.8 by 7.2 | 9 954.1 54.3 58.7 55.1 
968 976 34.6 34 23 807 47.2 1064 (7.2 6.8 51.3 54.5 58.3 60 {20 
2 683 683 33.0 31.2 17.5 767 43.1 1.00 7.8 7.1 47.5 53.7 55 55/21 
972 961 30.5 25.6 18.1 .778 47.5 953 ie 6.8 46.6 51.2 53.1 BLS Oel op 
mi 1318 1.12 42.5 36.5 27.5 .82 43.6 1.00 7.2 6.8 52.7 55 56.7 57.5 |23 
95 95 35 30 3 733 42.5 1.05 6.9 6.8 53.3 55 50 55 124 
883 .933 35 3250 Bar 3825 45 1.00 7.3 Teal 49 55 5D 55 25 
| 848 858 29.5 26.7 18.9 709 44.4 1.03 ioe 6.8 52.2 54.6 59.9 53.7 |26 
1.07 1.07 36.2 235 23.4 .90 45 1.10 len 8 59.4 55 63.1 55 27 
911 921 30 27.6 AE: 804 44.3 1.00 72 van 55.4 56.9 61.7 54.3 |28 
. 948 .946 27.9 25.2 18.9 . 786 44.4 975 7.1 6.8 54.3 54.2 58.7 55.7 |29 
898 898 s3°3 28:3 29:5 71 43.9 90 74 Lovee 5B |b G5 59.3 55/30 
86 89 hay 30 a5, 75 45.3 1.03 von 6.7 a | 54 56.2 55° iol 
889 905 32.5. 30 20 M733 43.5 1.00 6.9 6.7 51.4 58.3 57.5 55, ala 
785 . 785 39.2 3250 28.3 .95 44.1 1.20 es ea 56.9 55 62.9 55 33 
896 . 896 32.5 BAY) 32.5 .778 44 75 hes Ven 53 5D 58.7 55 34 
alsa ls AG 32 35 23.3 1.05 48.6 1.00 Sue 8.2 57 55 57 5D 35 
904 904 36.3 30 26.2 .779 46.1 912 7.5 fhobe 51 54.4 54.3 55 [36 
931 931 34.2 S1eg 28.3 .778 46.7 962 7 pi ee 65.7 55 64 55.7 |37 
1.03 1.01 35 82.5 26 842 44.4 1.00 7.3 6.9 53.1 54.2 56.9 54.2 |88 
925 925 34.5 BOM (A ots 8 ate .925 57.5 1825 Hel 7.4 08.1 53.1 58.1 53.1 |39: 
783 783 Aga, snes 25 875 45 95 7.9 7.2 56.7 47.5 55 55 «(140 
1.05 1.05 36.7 31.9 30 921 55.7 1.17 8.6 8.2 53.3 55 70 57,1 {41 
1.03 1.00 33.6 35 29 79 41.7 1.15 8.2 7.8 51 52.5 54 ‘55 «42: 
1.06 1.07 35 35 94.9 833 46.3 1.15 7.9 7.6 55.8 56. Fat. Cane 57.5 143 
967 971 37 34.4 21.2 864 46.7 1.12 75 7.2 57.5 52.9 68.7 48.7 |44 
.991 977 34.0 31.5 26.4 163 51.7 1.290 8.3 8.0 54.2 57.8 65.6 62.5 
961 .953 33.4 29.9 26.8 733 56.3 1.525 8 7.5 52.3 58.5 62.2 65/45 
1.02 1.00 34.5 33 26 805 47 1.33 8.6 8.4 56 57 69 60... {46 
1.026 1.021 34.6 34.0 25.9 .820 5tuT 1.383 8.8 8.1 57.6 57.9 €0.6 62.6 
1.03 1.03 85.2 33 26 82 55 1.48 8.1 7.8 57.9 55.8 55 61.2 |47 
1.05 1.06 39 36.6 TH .90 Ds10 1.57 9.2 8 67.5 58.3 60 58.3 |48 
1.05 1.02 23 4 36.2 DA) 833 51.2 1.03 9.2 8.7 50 60. 67.5 68.3 |49 
915 915 82.5 30 22.5 725 47.5 1.45 8.7 8 55 57.5 GOaie Vecotalecls 50: 
1.041 1.022 35.9 37.5 28.3 817 54.3 1.438 9.0 8.4 53.9 59.3 69.4 66.1 | 
983 987 40 40 27.5 85 56.2 1.50 9.3 9 57.5 59 75 71.715) 
1.07 1.04 85.8 85.3 28 793 54.4 1.45 8.4 8 50 57.6 65 64.5 |52. 
1.10 1.05 31.6 36.2 25 793 54 1.45 9 8 55.7 60.6 17.5 68.3 |53. 
1.01 1.01 36.6 38.3 82.5 833 6225 1.35 9.2 8.6 52.5 60 60 60 54 
1.080 1.052 37.6 40.2 31.1 818 56.2 1.424 8.5 7.6 54.3 58.3 70.0 BT ad. | x 
1.22 1.15 40 45 35 808 60 1.00 8.8 7.5 53.3 cod 1 fy De tgs MARRS | 55 
1.07 1.00 40 40 30 80 5d 1.75 9.2 8.5 56.2 62.5 70 70 |56 
22, 1:15 40 45 35 808 60 1.00 8.8 7.5 53.8 61.7 65 65 |57 
962 962 40 40 35 856 5D 1.55 7.5 i.2 58.7 3:3 75 70 _ |58 
1.01 .995 3255 Siiae 25.6 . 802 50.8 od Hews 6.9 png 56.5 65 62.5 |59 
1.05 1.05 32.8 38 30 S7irfil 55.6 1.80 7.5 (a3 48.5 52.4 Sp ih Rett ae 60 
1.08 1.08 88.5 41 30 .80 Grimm Re aris Ac 9.6 8.1 56.5 61.7 75 75 61 
1.03 1.03 36.7 35 28.3 90 56.7 1.50 9.6 8.1 56.5 61.7 75 75 «62 
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Locality 





Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
1-Sydney 
2-New Glasgow 
S—-AMNHETSt) . 0.5 os oes ors Bm 
4-Halifax 
5-Truro 


6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 


ecoseoeccereeeeces 


seer ee eeee 


ee 


eee erereeceesesecss 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
7-Moncton 
8-St. John 
9-Fredericton 
10-Bathurst 


ereoseeoeoocervece 
a 
eee eccaoe sore 


Quebec (Average)..... 
11-Quebee 
12-Three Rivers 
13-Sherbrooke 
14-Sorel 
15-St. Hyacinthe 
16-St. John’s 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 
18-Montreal 
NOE Miays sateveraia evernie ata lee 


Ontario (Average)..... 
11—Ottawa ........... Ree 
21-Broekville 
22-Kingston 
2—Belleville 
21-Peterborough 
25-Orillia 
26-Toronto 
27-Niagara Falls 

2%-St. Catharines 
29-Hamilton 

30-Brantford 
SPST ALG i el ciel ote sie Staletenaetas 
32-Guelph .........+. Lee nee 
33-Kitchener 
34-Woodstock ... 
35-Stratford 
36-London 
37-St. Thomas 
38-Chatham...... wile tety a 
39-Windsor 
40-Owen Sound 
41—Cobalt 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 
43-Port Arthur 
44—-Fort William 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45-Winnipeg ......c.e.eee. 
LOR BTANGOM bot bese cis Mae’ 


see cease eereoseese 


seceeeoteee 


eee eeeseeres 


re ec 


eeoecceeore 


eeeerecoereesos 


eeoee 





er 
ee 
ecoescoes 
ee eeeeccseseveccccse 
ee oereeoeecoeccns 
ececeocoee 
eocovese 


eeer er eoeceoee 


eeeceecoece 
ecereceeserceos 
eececeeesocesecsone 


eee rsoesese 


eee e recesses cosos 
eoereccceces 


eee reessoecoseves 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
47-Regina 
48-Prinee Albert 
49-Saskatoon 
50-Moose Jaw 


eee eercesr esses ces 
ee ec soe ee 
re ee 


ee ae 


Alberta (Average).... 
51-Medicine Hat 
52-Edmonton 
33-Calgary 
54-Lethbridge 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
57-Trail 
58-New Westminster 
59-V ancouver 
60-Victoria 


eoeeeoseccesece 


Cr eC ee ed 


eoseereoccoevcos 


Cee eee esse ewe eeee: 


ee eee 


ee ee eres ceses 





eeeesecesercseses 


eee reo eeercene 





























a. Including delivery. 
d. Lignite. 


costing 5e. to be. 


Coffee = 2 a obs 
ae Sh ae a _ 8 D> : 
a ae ms ne = Rs) 7 is 5 
Sele Bee ee, ane ateuenes: yl Us zg | €5 
g Ss Sod ty om 25 =] Se 
hy Od aod Y © ae = 3 =I) 
-Y Heif qr oP ars eo. © 6 a oe 
ty -° Be Se as oa Bila, es a3 
ae an SPS bape = Dae Se 4= = 
ed | €¢ esf | & sn | Bg 3 = Bey: 
te Ss 2 pi has =o aS 8 o.8 as as 8 
ae aus Sas ch ge gan 6 pan} Zuo 
5 rel (SE OS EL TE OF Ba EE SR ECTS) 6a ee 16 a a as a a eee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ‘ cents 
53.8 50.7 29.0: 14.9 3.8 45.9 ase bizee at 
58.5 57.7 29.1 13.4 4.2 46.7 .554 12.7 8.8 
PUG iigeuton poets 31.7 14.6 4.2 50.6 666 iesa8 9 
57.7 57.5 29.6 14 4 40.5 - 452 13.4 8.8 
60 55 DON ealieh Blo evar 5 40 .45 10 8 
62.4 60 30 14 anes 55 70 13.3 9 
61 58.3 29.4 11 oD 47.5 .50 13.8 9.2 
59.2 58.3 29 17.5 3 44.6 503 13.2 8.2 
59.7 55.4 29.1 12.4 4.5 43. 49 b Q 
6307 60 32.0 iL eez, 3.5 55 ; ne 15 ed 
BS 7) Witbnuneks cme g 28.3 13 elf 36.6 .49 12.3 8.2 
53.8 50.7 2ar4 12-9 4.2 41 45 11.8 Sir: 
(oPAM SST fe) een Ra 30 12.5 SD 40 .5D 10.6 8 
53.6 52.9 28.5 14.7 3.7 
48.4 53.7 29.1 16.8 3.4 og ‘oh ie a) 
52.8 48.3 Zivo pbs Ka! 4.2 47.5 95 11.4 7.8 
Sh LEER ew cc) dee eae 28.6 Laee, Sarh 49.5 79 10 8 
50 60 28.3 15 4.2 53.3 Py, 11.7 9 
55 45 26 12.8 3 48 .687 idieey 8 
60 60 25 GPR Ee ameter ate 80 70 15 9 
60 55 19) 14.8 3.7 49 15 11.3 2.5 
53.4 51.1 27.6 14.9 3.5 47.5 “155 11.2 7.8 
47.8 50 28.3 11.4 3.9 42.9 683 Vt viele 
53.6 51.5 21.8 12.9 3.6 43.5 135 : 
49.1 46.3 «28.1 11.7 3.8 46.9 hes ie ce 
50.6 50 26.7 12.8 Se 40.6 60 1038 8.5 
46.1 47.1 27.3 12.4 3.9 40 644 10 ey 
45 48.3 26.7 12.7 4.7 40 683 10.3 75 
52.5 50 27.5 15 3 51.7 683 9 8.3 
56 56.7 27 13.8 2.9 4] 712 10.5 9.4 
peo 54.4 34 18 3.1 42.7 625 1001 7oO 
55 5333 28.9 14 2.8 43.7 637 10.9 T27. 
52.9 46 28 AZZ 3.4 87.5 725 10.8 8.2 
53.8 53.2 27 11.4 3.5 42 732 12.9 8 
54.6 BOG 25.4 11.9 Oud 98.7 7D 10.4 8.9 
521 BSA) a! 12.9 4.2 50 | Bers 11.4 8.9 
C55 51.2 25 14.2 Sa) 44.3 .812 10.9 8.4 
(S30 RIND, Mies easter Pon 28.7 11.6 2.8 43.3 .75 10 9.2 
54 50 25 12 2.2 40 612 11 8.4 
55 55 26.2 By 4.5 ° 45 .69 11.5 8.8 
2 53.2 2D 13.4 2.7 3 7 .693 10.6 8.6 
60.8 60.5 26.1 12.9 3.2 47.5 - .69 10.1 8.4 
49.1 47 7 12.5 ou 42.5 .70 10.5 8.6 
56.9 53.7 30.6 12.4 4.4 53.7 .70 10.5 8.1 
DSS? ieee sae s 27.5 11.5 $583 40 .675 12.5 9.3 
57.5 54 3De 13.6 4.7 45 .95 15 8.6 
55 48 30 14.3 $5 44.2 78 13 8.9 
55 52.5 26.7 15 5 37.5 1.00 10 8.9 
60 50 31 12.9 4.4 45 120 10 9.3 
49.2 40.7 29.0 13.9 3.6 43.5 .800 13.1 7.9 
49.4 41.3 28.9 3.6 Sei 44.5 .75 VEZ 7.6 
49 40 29 14.1 3.4 42.5 85 15 8.2 
52.6 43.6 33.6 20.1 4.5 43.5 .880 15.0 8.5 
51.9 46.2 29.9 19.7 LOG 40.8 avi 1322 13 
45 43.3 31.2 21.9 4.6 boas 1.25 15 UAT: 
57.5 50 43.3 22:5 aN) 40 -90 16.7 10 
56.2 55 30 16.2 4.3 40 .60 15 9.1 
50.9 45.9 30.1 18.7 4.6 44.3 .919 13.9 7.9 
48.7 48.3 3 as 4.6 40 . 967 15 8.6 
49.1 43.7 30.9 17 3.8 40.8 833 12: 8 
52.5 5D 29.6 16.2 5.6 48 .95 13.6 7 
53.3 36.6 30 18.3 Ane 48.3 925 15 7.8 
51.3 46.9 30.6 20.4 4.3 52.8 -890 13.6 6.2 
53.38 45 28.3 15 4 50 .75 1303 nbd 
50 50 23.7 25 4.6 60 1.00 29 6.5 
53.3 45 28.3 15 4 50 275 ees nd 
55 ABST 30 20 Sys 50 1.03 Bil T.5 
47.7 45 34 21.5 oat 45 285 10 6 
50.7 48.7 29.8 20.5 4 58.5 .925 10.6 nd 
54 45 34 21 5.5 56 917 1302 Gu 
46.7 42.5 81.7 nies 5.4 52D .90 t 15 gla) 
b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 


f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. 
More per gallon than in bulk. 














m. Hard coal. 



























































h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 
n. Small bar. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THH BEGINNING OF JUNE 1922 
Coat _ Wood C Rent | 
? gh ai » os 4 &¢ ar: ae 
’ a be BA Pe A ae x Be ee al Oo Bee a 
o 5S q ° i-)} > Salis a) Gr v .- a ao Se 
2 au oF A Bry ga os ue Ne dk ial sca sec 
28 Ao S36 23 25 ae Ooo ea RQ A BS a SERGE 
he g*> o a “sg > Ori. rs) Te alba Pogvris ove 
S > Swed Pe p wD Bw = 2S |fatea| oaseba 
Sh ae Be Bae oy mags mas Sa! 8S |55°999| S858 
ga =A < e “25 O86 O88 Sar S& | §© |HSkS8| Seags 
4 ea] 8] ea] or) RN Re © = BS hi ae) 
; $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
17.182 10.922 12.303 14.250 9.187 11.060 §.730 31.2 14.7 27.798 19.250 
18.250 9.130 9.200 10.600 7.600 7.800 8.977 32.9 14.8 23.700 16.420 
Sen hey ee a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 |...........-| 83-35 | 15 | 16.00-20.00) 10.00-14.00| J 
REARS iowrS OO a7.00 610.00 610.00 68.00 68.00 611.43 32-35 14 25.00 18.00 ” 
20.00 8.50-8.90 7.00 9.00 6.00 8.00 5.00-6.00 | 28-30 15 12.00-17.00} 7.00-10.00} 3 
16.50 11.25 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.90 85 15 40.00 25.00-25.00| 4 
Bt 6 SRR 11.50 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 pau ae Sia alain Weel Ol ac 5 15 16.00-26.00) 12.00-15.00| 5 
18.50 10.50-11.50 10.00 12.00 7.00 8.50 69.00 25-3 15 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00) 6 
17.250 11.969 11.000 13.000 6.750 8.500 6.697 32.1 15.0 25.750 17.500 
TET ay a 11.25-13.50} 10.00 12.00 8.00 Oat d HOV a ad 33-84 | 15 | 25.00-45.00) 18.00-24.00) 7 
16.50 9.50-13.50| 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 v8. 42 32 15 20.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00| 8 
18.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 6.00 8.00 66.40 30-382 15 25.00 18.00 9 
Pt aby k Pre 11.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 05.00 SpA 15s 18.00 12.00 10 
16.C50 10.620 12.810 14.723 9.528 10.737 10.417 29.6 14.4 22.218 14.813 
16.75 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 612.00 b12.00 b10.00-12.00} 30 15 22 0027 OO eta rset anata 11 
15.50 10.50 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 67.50 30 3 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00) 12 
5 GYR (SAA ee Se 12.00 TE OOM PEE CeO hanes. 8. oncnoueecteer tl ois torus ketal sels 30 15 25.00 22.00 13 
16.30-17.00) 12.00 b16.00 b17.33 b10.67 b13.33 10.00 | 25-30} 15 | 14.00-15.00] 7.00-10.00|14 
AA OMIM a eres ccs tinlotl ais a’ aPans 0 = svers, BUGLOOs eultetstse ne cher: PV ORG (aie. sik ete eg Be oh Meer een | 22.00 12.50 15 
16.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 610.00 612.00 22-28 12. 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00| 16 
i Malaber sy ciel ae eee Ey caaascil escheat at aectiaua's b8.00 Ae ala Hae SPAS b6.40 HOR Ar A WER IES aN oat 15 15.00 10.00 {17 
16. 25-16.50/10.00-11.00] 15.00 — [16.00-17.00]10.00-12.00) 12.00-13.00| 612.00-15.00) 30-45 | 15 | 22.00-87.00) 14.00-22.0(|18 
AGS LOMO OI kena tera 10.00 14.00 7.50 Y, 8.50 23-95 | 15 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18.00]19 
18.205 11.2388 13.319 15.522 10.533 12.767 11.530 27.4 14.5 29.600 20.360 
AG ZO =LO. DOI eke ce oe toaey tage 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 8.50 30-35 15 23 .00-36.00| 21.00-27.00/20 
AG AO Pees, Hot corated| Siesta rare.» otete DUS 46 MAS Ot Le va ket b16.615 b14.40 25 15 25.00 16.00 21 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 614.00 25 14 18.00-25.00| 15.00-20.00)22 
15.50 10.00 LIE, TUK 10.09 TP OO) Sa a ae reek, 23-25 10 25.00—-30.00| 20.00-25.00)23 
16.00-16.50 9.50 12.00 13.50 7.00 8.50 6.00 28 15 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00)24 
16.50 10.00 10.00 12.00: 8,00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 15.00-20.00| 13.00-15.00}25 
15.50 10.25 16.00 18.00 14.00 16.00 12.00-14.00] 31-33 15 |-85.00-40.00| 22.00-25.00|26 
15.00 c c Chet? c C c SO) 15 20.00-25.00| 18.00-23.00|27 
15.00 c c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 c16.00 6c20.00 25-27 15- | 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00)28 
15.50 11.50 15.00 15.00 13.00 TSO ep eh ae sa amke Be hie 25 a2 25.00-35.00) 20.00-30.00)29 
15.50 De BOige il dah ieee TEAOOM PE ePOe CR tee. 14.00 b10.00 30 15 35.00-40.00! 18.00 — 130 
15.00 LOOO al ese Masai latte ce MS SOO Mi Ul eh avele wauetss TA SOO RUS CAME ER Si bi GAN MS Bt 25..00 16.00 ou 
15.50 11.00 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b9.00 28 BRS) 24.00-30.00} 16.00-20.00] 32 
15.00 fanx 14.00 16.00 10.00 T2100 Pee BO ihe 28-30 | 15 40.00 30.00 33 
16.00 9.00-14.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 613.33 28 15 , 20.00 15.00 34 
16.00 11.00 LZ OORP an lees batts 16,00 ge Ss ctaos qetal Coys a eres DAs Ea a 30.00-40.00)} 17.00-19.00|35 
16.00 15.00 15.00 UG, OOF Eis See sie. otras 13.00 12.00 25-27 14 | 80:00—45.00| 17.00-80.0015 
16.00-16.50 13.00 12.00-13.00 TRO WE soba cues, wane 14.00. 616.00 30 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00|37 
15.50 TOMOOMS Wists sunt cceneiers ZO OUS MN eresre cherries 620.00 bY9.00-15.00| 25-28 15 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00/38 
16.00-17 .50|10. 00-12 .50 c c c c c 25-30 15 30.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00) 39 
16.50 10.00 14.00 SAU yaa Aces bse Sel (BE peed eae 10.00 30 — 15 20.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00|40 
19.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 12-00%) | ESPN ee 27-3 15 22.00 14.00 41 
17.00 10.00-11.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 28-30 15 35.00 20.00-25.00) 42 
18.00 OP 50=14, 00) iii ae ee ce ele eis ais Sotho 8,50 9.50 PU Re rata 25 13.3. | 25.00-40.00| 15.00—30.00) 48 
18.50 |10.50-12.50| 10.50 11.50 8.50 OPER MEY | ls sae es 25 15 25 .00-40.00) 15.00-30.00 44 
21.250 12.250 10.750 12.000 8.25 Te ee eee ha ed 2 32.5 15.0 35.00 24.500 
20.500 12.00 8.50 10.00 7.50 9.00 9.00 35 15 35.00-50.00) 25.00-35.00/45 
22.00 12.50 13.00 14.00 9.00 TOJOO AU Acedia aelas 30 15 25.00-30.00| 18.00—20.00) 46 
24.167 12.375 13.375 14.500 10.000 11.875 13.000 36.3 15.0 35.000 21.875 
24.50 13.00 f14.00 FE Sys OOF oF A). eel everave Gis 10.00 13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00 30.00 47 
23.00 d10.50 £7.00 f8.50 6.00 FN ee Se ee 35 15 25.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00)/48 
95.00  1d13.00-15.00|14.00-15.00)... 5.022. [e cen e eres 12.00 13.00 40 15 30.00-40.00; 20.00 49 
Lsbisieie ass d12.00 f18.00 £22.00 14.00 DISCO oT Re a) sheet 35 15 35.00 20.00 {50 
Ae Srey een TABOO a terrae once el Raterece oor date ee «ees 10.759 8.500 37.5 15.0 31.250 20.750 
c C c c c Cc CAT ery eee 15 25.00 17.500» |51 
Pot ek) SAP ae 5.00 BAe ee Ta chokes oshelele Siaeke 8 8.00 b7.00-8.00 5.00 3D 15 40.00 25.00 52 
See ee ASLO ORDOIL® Pe Uh eka ina ls thicctie maaan O04. OO b12.00 40 15 20.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00/53 
74 SN AD ag.50 TOE NE SEEM A ae eee fii Aman RIN Aig Re be OR RAS eal cp 30.00 18.00 {54 
sh SRO MNT LS 2 AVA Gees ce te torrets talet oe at etesel 9.25 10.136 5.304 | h39.9 15.0 25.500 20.357 
eae ReSO Ue TOMAR. 6 cee eee eee aie 3 12.00 Ee 6 b4.00 50 etn te 20.00 18.00 {55 
bia 'chte ti sessrels STOOLS RIO ao hb ais Soee hel cote anes 8.50 THe 25 PA eR AE | Al, 15 20.00—-30.00| 18.00-25.00 
BAe hela Reed OTD —TOITD Se Sas katate alot hasatyete oct 9.00 12.00 Pte, Rae a Re 15 30.00 20.00 {57 
BL Att a 12.50 Re eat ocean Crease tatoasias Shovel hitohw'tor mle alent ter teate'entls, alatsle tel b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-14.0C] 58 
US MOOREALOS 7D 1dis DOI Os acre aeitalll. cteleas 2 ctoo| sore enaies Sete UPSTAD 5.20 85-40 ae eace 29.00 25.00 {59 
eee ee PHOS OOE Shekel ttte cess 7.50 9.544 04.491 PAL De nee (018:00-22, OOM sex. cerns (60 
a eee: as.30 BE PPR EPS MN Rte Cet die eoaeienetete its & (haisiin « wranyeke 05.33 35 ....e++| 22.00-30.00) 18.00-22.00/61 
et ate 14.00 tae PURO RRR Le cecil rete EMEA [erate eatieis et tame ater ase eeu ee OO 15 30.00—-40.00) 20.00-30.00|62 
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eves and tapioca. Manufactured goods— 
rubber, wool, cotton, hides, binder twine, 
iron, galvanized sheets, steel billets, sil- 
ver, lead, copper, tin, zine, cement, 
paints, coal oil, pme, bituminous coal, 
spruce and newsprint. Changes in prices 
frem month to month during 1919 and 
1920 shown by this index number are 
more violent than those shown by that 
oz the Department. The accompanying 
table shows the revised figures in full, as 
the calculation covers only the years 
back to 1919 :— 


PROFESSOR MICHELL’S INDEX NUMBER OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. 
40 COMMODITIES. 


(Average prices 1900-1909=100) 





























Month 1919 1920 1921 1922 
MAM ALY, Coens cates ae DT, 265.1 DA ree 165.2 
BeEpDYMary sca eee 22S 264.1 197.1 163.7 
INFATCHOER Cayce haa tae oie oe 220.0 | 264.0 192.6 161.0 
LAV? Raa Seis Peers Sed ee 222.9 268.4 190.0 161.2 
a tail a, SN a oo 228.8 270.2 180.5 160.9 
eS NER UL BIS 2 avg 236.2 269.9 176.6 164.5 
AUD 2 Be alan urge, Pen a Le 245.0 269.4 a7: eA ae et 4 
AUR USEr tee igne eee 249.3 254.4 ING TA EO eee 
September, .%2 5 .4ee wee ec 240.7 247.4 A, PEO) |, oe, ee 
OgtoberHa2 kaa eee 238.7 238.4 TG SED) hy tes. ee 
INOVEMDGER 2:0. .ihe mee. 241.4 225.4 TGAOR 5 gee 
Decemberory: eee si ue ee 244.7 217.4 GSE QG i boc ee 





The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
June of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which 
the quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of focds and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures being secured at the 
middle of each month by the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s househclds. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
ecal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the bud- 
get in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, 
it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively ceeu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes’ twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh veget- 
able is potatoes. But as market condi- 
tions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portion of expenditure on the various 
classes of foods tends to be maintain- 
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ed. At times when the price of an ar- 
ticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicat- 
ed is exaggerated, and this should be 
taken into account in using the budget 
as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar prin- 
ciple, anthracite coal being used chief- 
ly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 


allowance is made for the quantities re-. 


quired in the various localities owing 
to climatie conditions, nor for the dif- 


ferences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 


1912, that these calculations represent- 
ed from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family, ac- 
eording to the total income. For the 
average family of five the expenditure 
on these items cf food, fuel, hght and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
inecme. While the budget serves to 
show the increase or decrease from time 
to time in the cost of the items inelud- 
ed, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an. average family in_ the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products. 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
eal work. On the other hand an aver- 
age family with an income sufficient to 
do. so would buy. less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegeta- 
bles, etc., so that the comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several ecmmodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore, made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
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other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in- 
dex numbers shows the changes by - 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
month back to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


Meats at the beginning of June again 
averaged higher. Sirloin steak averaged 
nearly 2e per pound higher at 31.6e for 
the sixty cities. Round steak showed 
about the same general increase as sir- 
loin and averaged 26.4¢ per pound as 
ecmpared with 24.9¢ in May. Rib roast 
and shoulder roast were higher in all the 
provinces. Stewing beef was slightly 
lower in New Brunswick and _ British 
Columbia, but was higher in the other 
provinces. Veal showed very little change — 
on the average but was lower in New 
Brunswick and Alberta. Mutton aver- 
azed 29.3¢ per pound in June and 28.7¢ 
in May. The advance occurred in all 
provinces, except Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia. Lamb 
showed a general advance except in New 
Brunswick which averaged somewhat 
lower. Roast pork advanced from an 
average of 30c per pound in May to 
31.3c¢ in June, the increase being general. 
Pork chops were also slightly higher. 
Mess pork was up about %e per pound 
to 26.8¢, the advance being general. 
Bacon averaged 41.3¢ per pound as 
compared with 40.8¢°in May. Boiled 
ham was up 3¢ per pound to 63.7c. In 
fish there was little change, cod steak, 
halibut, fresh herring, whitefish and 
finnan haddie being slightly higher 
while haddock was lower. Canned sal- 
mon, Sockeye, was unchanged though the 
medium and the pink salmon were 
lower. Lard showed little change. EHegs, 
fresh, averaged 33.5¢ per dozen as com- 
pared with 32.7¢ in May; 33.5c in April, 
and 50.7e in March. Prices in all pro- 
vinees, except Manitoba and Alberta, 
averaged higher. Cooking eggs showed 
a general advance. Milk was down from 
12.1e per quart in May to 11.5c¢ in 
June. No increases over last month were 
reported though many cities showed no 
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change. All grades of butter were down 
about 38¢ per peund. Dairy solids aver- 
aged 35.7¢c, dairy prints, 36.5¢, and 
creamery prints 42e per pound. The de- 
cline was general, very few cities report- 
ine increases. Old cheese was about le 
per pound lower at 29.8¢, and new 1.8¢e 
lower at 26.1¢e. The decline was general 
in all provinces. Bread, soda biscuits, 
ficur and rolled cats were steady. Corn- 
meal, barley and tapioca were practical- 
ly unchanged. Rice, Rangoon and Pat- 
na, averaged higher in nearly all pro- 
vinees. Canned vegetables and beans 
were unchanged. Onions were about 2¢ 
per pound lower, the decline being 
eeneral. Potatoes were steady. Prunes 
and evaporated apples were. slightly 
higher, but currants and raisins were 
lower. Jam, canned fruits and marma- 
lade showed little change. Corn syrup 
and honey were also steady. Sugar con- 
tinued to decline and averaged 7 .8¢ per 
pound in June as compared with 8¢ m 
May and 8.4e in April. The decline was 
fairly general. Tea was practically un- 
changed. Coffee was up 2c per pound 
to 53.8¢c. Laundry starch and soap were 
steady. 


Anthracite coal was practically un- 
ehanged in the average, declines in Hali- 
fax, St. John, Montreal and St. Thomas 
being offset by advances in Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, Sorel, Peterborough and 
Cobalt. Bituminous coal was slightly 
higher, being up in Three Rivers, Wood- 
stock, London, Cobalt, Port Arthur and 
Fort William, but lower in Amherst, 
Halifax, Charlottetown, St. John, Bath- 
urst, St. Thomas and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Hard wood was down in the average 
from $12.44 to $12.30 per cord, being 
lower in Montreal, Guelph, Cobalt, Sault 
Ste. Marie and higher in Bathurst. and 
Winnipeg. Soft wood was unchanged, 
except at Sault Ste. Marie, where the 
price was lower. Rent averaged slightly 
higher, being up in St. John, N.B., St. 
John’s, Brockville and Galt, but lower in 
Kingston and Windsor. 
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Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg, quoted 
at $1.42 per bushel in the last week in 
May, fell to $1.29 about the middle of 
June, but later rose to $1.33. Barley at 
Winnipeg fell from 68¢ per bushel at . 
the end of May to 65c at the end of June. 
Ontario barley at Toronto was steady at 
Oats at.Winnipee fell 4¢ per 
bushel, to 5le. American corn at To- 
ronto advaneed from 74¢ per bushel to 
792 but later declined to 77c. Flaxseed 
at Winnipee which was quoted at $2.50 
per bushel at the beginning of May de- 


‘clined to $2.16 about the middle of June 


but by the end of June was quoted at 
$2.40, a recovery of 24c. Hay, at both 
Montreal and Toronto, fell $4 per ton 
to $26 and $21 respectively. Bran at. 
Toronto declined $5.00 per ton to $25.25 
and shorts $4.25 a ton to $27.00. 


ANIMALS AND MEAtTs.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg were down from $8.25 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7.50. Choice steers at 
Toronto were steady at $8.75 per hun- 
dred. Dressed beef was unchanged. 
Dressed hogs at Toronto advanced 8¢ per 
pound to 2le. Bacon rose from 28¢ at 
the end of May to 82¢ at the end of 
June. Hams were also higher at 3le per 
pound. Sheep fell from $8.50 per hun- 
dred pounds at the end of May to $5.00 
in the last week in June. Dressed lamb 
rose 9¢ per pound to 33ce. . 


Dairy PRopucts.—Creamery butter at. 
Montreal rose from 30¢ to 39e. At To- 
ronto, creamery prints rose 7¢ per pound 


to 41ce. Cheese was' up from 14¢ per 
pound to 19¢e. Eggs and milk were un- 
changed. 


IF'isH.—Dry codfish on the Atlantic 
coast were down from 6¢ per pound to 
dc. Fish were reported to be plentiful 
on the Grand Banks and the summer 
catch of the Lunenburg fleet was expect- 
ed to be good. The spring. catch of 
mackerel was much larger than last year, 
and the price was lower at $8.00 per bar- 
rel compared with $14.00 a year ago. The 
market for herring continued dull. The 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JUNE, 1922, MAY, 1922, 
JUNE, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 


1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 19138. 
















































































(Average price 1890-1899-—100) 8 
Ht § INDEX NUMBERS. 
552 
Bos *June| *May | *Junc| *June} *June| *Juncj June | June j June{ Jum June 
Zod 1922 | 1922} 1921} 1920: 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Ontario %.,.6- 2-2 *: 6 182.5| 182.2} 196.4] 441.5] 326.5] 385.7] 366.2] 189.2] 198.0) 150.¢] 185.4 
Grains. | Western: sss. «st scicaces 4 191.2) 203.7] 204.8] 451.3] 346.6} 323.6] 306.1} 163.0] 177.8] 135.8] 124.3 
Fodder ......-.sssesseeeeeseevees 5 216.2) 246.7| 200.8} 350.8] 308.8! 209.2) 195.5} 177.8] 185.0) 164.9] 134.9 
GS teres seas Be Aaa ee ye Ay 15 196.1] 209.4] 200.4] 413.9] 325.9] 311.1) 293.2} 178.4] 188.3) 151.3] 182.2 
U.—ANIMAILS AND MEATS— : 
Gattle, and Beelea secre. 's.s6 ae..- 6 233.6) 229.9] 247.5} 397.2] 361.3] 395.3] 3805.4) 243.8] 208.1) 225.6] 194.8 
Hogs and hog products........-. 6 253.3] 239.9] 234.9] 346.3] 410.1] 362.6]. 313.0) 210.5] 174.0) 165.4] 186.2 
Sheep and mutton.............-- 3 215.0] 226.1] 226.0) 289.4| 292.2] 356.4] 254.7) 215.8] 186.9} 184.8] 185.4 
POUILTY .. 0. cece cece twee e rene .- 2 416.4| 453.5] 489.1) 476.6} 517.9] 409.9] 298.8] 805.8) 218.6] 221.8) 184.7 
PAUSED EEL EN ah Oe Cp. a 17 258.8} 259.1] 261.8] 369.4) 384.8) 378.6) 298.4) 234.4) 193.6) 196.6) 188.8 
I1I.—DAIRY PRODUCTS........ ee 9 180.0! 178.8) 191-2] © 282/0) 2764), 239.2) 207.0) 154.1) 142.2)'129.6) 187.0 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fiSh..........eeseeeeees 6 170.6; 186.9] 184.4] 268.6] 222.8! 241.6) 199.9] 160.7] 144.6] 148.4] 154.8 
Fresh fish........... bdedees Bees 3 191.0] 219.1] 227.0] 284.3] 222.9} 241.6} 189.7] 179.6] 141.3! 155.9) 169.9 
AAS in aera rta vee alors mee wane seeee 9 177.4; 197.6] 198.6] 273.8] 222.8] 241.6) 195.8! 169.1] 143.3] 151.4] 160.8 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native............- al 220.2! 376.8] 298.9] 228.1] 275.7) 295.5] 217.8! 165.9} 127.5) 112.0} 124.4 
Fresh fruits, foreign............ ars 237.9| 218.8] 250.0, 234.6) 216.5 230.5) 125.4 120.2 97.5. 99.7] 122.8 
ried \Airultsiessees -s stleieleesecoes 4 2101.41 121024] 1876)" 270.9), 806.1) 275.618 1217,0)') 152.6 125.54 121.7] 108.4 
Fresh vegetables....... le talea\s > : a4 238.5} 204.2] 156.0] 760.9] $23.4} 290.2] 677.9} 341.8] 158.54 200.1] 166.9 
Canned vegetables......... atte 3 TAD RO. 6) LAL SME M21GHS | MELODY 249 5) (OPT Oly APA Ohi TOM 2 OF eT IDS 2 
ANS ACBINS Sh cid Sean e aa Se seseeses| G15 214.7) 241.1| 202.8) 404.3] 264.7) 268.1) 346.0] 178.1] 118.6] 131.6] 128.8 
<b) Miscellaneous groceries— ; 
Breadstuffs ....... cece ees eeeeees 10 183.1| 189.0} 226.0] 327.9] 250.7] 262.1) 280.0) 156.1) 165.7] 125.4) 123.4 
Tea, coffee, etc......... piel aie's ialalelske 4 179.41 179.41 182.7) 929.7) 207.8). 179/9|° 151.2] 126.5) 121.5) 105.2) 145.1 
Sugar, etc......... Wink she's ofiateledde 6 173.7| 169.3] 227.8] 424.5} 285.2] 256.3} 210.2) 167.6} 142.0) 103:4| 114.7 
Condiments ........ SORE A Mens ae 5 164.7| 164.7] 180.4] 241.5] 226.9] 234.4] 173.0} 147.5] 121.7] 104.6] 99.6 
YAY iy Ale te ie 9 bs, Sik tl Ben Bi Vs ea ad 25 176.6} 277.9} 210.8] 316.2] 247.4] 242.0) 221.3] 152.4) 144.1) 112.7] 115.2 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
WO OENSIU eee tmes aekiates SEN 5 203.7) 193.8] 207.9] 376.3] 373.1] 421.8]. $22.5] 217.3] 159.5] 144.0] 134.0 
Cottons ........ Be tor: ie eee hat 4 4 258.9} 256.3} 219.4] 392.7) 361.1] 321.6) 227.1] 158.6] 128.5] 146.8] 143.0 
SiliSah. caepet te nioeeeae Sa ig ag 3 169.7| 167.1| 157.4} 203.8] 168.2) 146.2) 115.4} 108.5} 79.7| 93.8} 87.4 
Tirtes ol bid dbase CB, eo 379.8} 321.6] 291.4] 574.9] 486.6] 609.5]. 439.7} 299.7] 224.0) 226.1] 210.3 
WS Uroducts:.. dicate vaene 4 4 258.7] 265.6] 823.7| 595.9! 466.4! 447.1] 289.7) 213.1) 163.5} 114.7/ 114.1 
OPN TOEN Sou). 's 5 bis lose eve aee ass 2 180.9} 185.6] 217.6] 306.7] 261.9] 209.6] 155.8} 132.5] 107.0] 104.6] 104.7 
CRE SUT hes de Me ea 20 236.0}. 228.6} 235.1] 410.5] 358.9] 563.0} 260.8} 188.2] 143.2] 185.4! 129.5 
VIL—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS i ; 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow.s¢. ows. es. «0a. 4 116.2) 94.8] 121.1] 269.8) 468.5] 339.2) $44.4) 313.7] 192.1] 207.1] 180.5 
eM bMerseae a meters ne rhs we 4 171.6]: 171.6] 183.4] 315.0} 272.3] 265.0) 266.8) 203.3) 173.5] 151.4) 151.4 
Boots and shoeS............++: 3 213.2| 213.2} 222.0) 312.6] 281.8] 233.7] 232.9} 198.6) 158.3] 155.7} 155.7 
OLE: k SER & PUA ae Ly 11 162.8) 155.0 174.3] 305.8! 346.2] 283.5} 285.8] 242.1! 176.1] 172.8) 163.2 
VIII—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
Tramiamdetecisy ches. beens WW 186.6] 184.2) 212.5) 274.4; 200.0] 278.3; 262.2} 148.9) 105.2) 102.0) 104.5 
ChEROT CERNE. 0 see ck abacens Sek 12 142.1} 140.6) 156.1] 221.9} 183.2} 285.7: 281.7] 246.7! 231.6] 116.7] 131.8 
Teves hee ys oko la es cee hes be 10 994,7| 994.7; 249.6] 251.7} 288.4] 221.5; 188.0] 126.1) 111.3} 106.6] 105.6 
ERAN PUIG ALS Net RMS AA 33 181.9} 180.6) 208.2) 248.4) 205.5) 263.8) 246.8) 180.6) 153.0} 108.8) 115.3 
{X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
TONY bake See eee sane tis ean te he Rae 6 275.6| 270.7] 255.7} 375.8] 221.9] 243.6] 246.0} 152.3] 116.0) 122.3] 131.3 
Lighter eit Ot. re} 4 239.3] 239.3} 244.0] 261.5} 240.4| 224.1) 110.9] 88.5) 90.0) 92.2) 92.2 
6 Vestas wl ih thas ii dea 10 261.1} 258.1] 251.0} 330.1] 229.3]. 235.8} 192.0) 126.8] 105.6) 110.2) 115.6 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
bok To HeTl Ch éhE84b a ADEE Toews 14 314.2} 314.4] 395.8] 533.9] 286.0) 269.3} 210.3] 182.2) 175.2] 183.4} 182.6 
Miscellaneous materials......... 20 205.0; 205.4) 242.4) 251.6] 218.7| 224.6! 209.3] 155.2] 114.8] 111.3) 112.4 
Paints, oils and glass....... ite 14 268.6) 265.8) 304.8] 472.9) 362.0) 304.3) 258.7] 193.7/ 158.1) 140.1) 144.7 
LEE: ee ike oe HARA 48 955.4; 254.8) 305.3] 398.5) 280.1] 260.9] 224.0) 174.3] 145.0} 140.7) 142.5 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
PACER ek a ee oe 6 243.3) 243.3] 3851.9] 451.3] 382.1] 228.0] 198.8} 143.6] 145.9] 146.6] 146.6 
Crockery and saeghd Seka a 4 448.0} 448.0) 515.0] 504.9) 375.4! 307.7) 254.3) 195.5] 155.1) 183.9] 180.9 
Table cutlery........ was 1a, 2 756031 156.3) 164.1) S164. WN) PSA) ASST 15OL Tl) ISALO ee SONS) 72472. 4, 
Kitchen furnishings............. 4 955.8| 259.2) 285.9] 292.2]. 253.8] 276.1) 198.5) 132.4] 125.5) 125.3] 117.8 
TO Nah a eat est eagle ye abe Leeds 16 286.7} 287.5] 352.7] 389.2] 301.2) 250.9] 205.5] 152.3) 134.9] 128.8} 126.2 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.. 16 183.2} 187.8] 198.1] 233.0] 223.5] 293.1] 259.6) 262.1] 170.6] 111.6) 112.8 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
TOR WHMTE SY teeny hie ees 4 660.3] 660.3} 465.4] 900.3] 854.0] 583.1} 396.7] 300.8] 142.0) 230.9) #25.1 
Liquors and tobaccos.......... 6 267.4| 267.4) 269.0] 320.8] 264.7] 222.9! 164.1] 143.6] 134.7] 188.4) 184.7 
HUTT ON as eter d okey Cee ee. 7 157.5] 157.7; 188.7] 216.5} 211.7] 218.9) 195.4) 141.6] 116.0] 106.8} 113.4 
AIR 2a. LAR ER Wit oe 8 AE des 17 314.6| 314.7] 282.1] 414.2] 381.5] 306.0) 231.7] 179.8] 128.7| 147.1] 170.7 
AU eomnroiities TP). 2st Red we: 261+ | 224.3] 226.1! 242.6) 349.3' 284.1] 280.6' 216.8! 183.6 149.4] 185.3 136.4 


(*) Preliminary figures. 
dropped in 1915. 


(+) Ten commodities off the 
(a) The number of commodities varies from month to month. 








market, fruits, vegetables, ete. 


One line of spelter was 


800 


season’s pack of eanned lobsters was re- 
ported to be normal with prices remain- 
ing high. At Toronto, salmon trout ad- 


vanced slightly to 15e per pound while 


whitefish declined from 20e per pound 
to 12c. | | 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Strawber- 
berries came on the market at 25¢-30c per 
box and by the end of the month had de- 
clined to 10e-15c. Lemons were up $1.50 
per box, reaching $6.00; and oranges 
$1.00 per box, reaching $9.50. Bananas 
and dried fruits were unchanged. Pota- 
toes at Montreal were down from $1.10 
per bag to 80c. Beans at Toronto were 
steady at $4.40 per bushel. Canned 
vegetables were unchanged. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Flour, Mani- 
toba patents, at Toronto, was down from 
£8.70 per barrel to $8.00. Winter wheat 
flour was also lower. Granulated sugar 
at Toronto was higher by $1.00 per bar- 
rel at $7.29. Glucose and molasses were 
up slightly. Maple sugar was 2c lower 
at 15¢e per pound. 


TEXTILES.— Wool advanced from 15e 
per pound to 20ce. Raw cotton rose from 
211/4¢ per pound to 2214¢. Most lines of 
manufactured cottons were steady. Raw 
silk at New York was higher at $7.45 per 
pound. Jute was up from 9.14¢ per 
pound to 10.90c. Hessians also advanc- 
ed from 11.46¢ per pound to 138.42c. 


Hipes, LEATHER, Boots AND SHOES.— 
Beef hides were up from 6¢ per pound 
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to 8c. Calfskins also were higher at 12¢ 
per pound. 


MeErALs AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
was steady. Sheets advanced but tin 
plates were unchanged. Bar iron was 
higher at $3.00 per hundred pounds. 
Steel billets rose from $38.50-$43.50 per 


ton to $39.50-$45.50. Antimony, copper, 


lead and spelter were slightly higher. 
Silver bar was unchanged. 


Furr aNp Licitina. -Coal was steady 
but Connellsville coke at the ovens rose 
50 per ton to $7.00. 





Bumping MarTeriats.—Spruce deals: 
were up $1.00 per M. to $27.00. British 
Columbia fir at Winnipeg rose from $28- 
$29 to $30-$31 per M. Fire bricks were 
down $5 per M. to $55-$85. Cement ad- 
vanced from $3.70 per barrel to $3.75. 
Nails, iron wire, and barbed wire were 
slightly higher. Copper wire rose le per 
pound to 1534¢. Linseed oil fell from 
$1.08 per gallon to $1.04. Turpentine 
advaneed 10¢ per gallon to $1.45. Paris 
ereen was up from 3l1e per pound to 36ce. 


House FurNISsHINGS.—Sad ircns were 
down from $1.81 per set to $1.70. 


Drugs’: AND: CHEMICALS. — Copperas: 
was slightly lower at $1.70 per pound. 
No cther changes were reported. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Raw furs were 
steady. Raw rubber was lower at 16%¢ 
per pound. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest inform- 
ation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


~ The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official scurces 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. The index num- 


ber of wholesale prices in Canada of 
Professor Michell has been revised and 
revised figures are shown here, while 
a complete table is given in the previous 
article, ‘‘Prices, Retail and Wholesale, 
in Canada, June 1922.’’ 


Great Britain 
WHOLESALE PricEs:—The Board of 


Trade’s index number of wholesale prices 
for May is 164.0, prices in 1913 being 


ed ULY, 11922 
taken as 100. This is an increase of .5 
per cent over the April figure, which 
when corrected was the same as the 
figure for March. In both food and in- 
dustrial materials the price level for 
May was above that for April, the largest 
changes being found in the two groups 
relating to textile materials. 
this advance, the general index for the 


five groups of industrial materials is_ 


higher for May than for March or April. 


The Statist index number, in econtinua- 
tion of Sauerbeck’s figures, showed a 
slight advance ‘during May. Contrary 


to the figures for the previous months of. 


the year, the figures for May show a de- 
crease of 2.2 per cent in foodstuffs, the 
chief drop being one of 3.6 per cent in 
the group ‘‘animal food.’’ All materials, 
on the other hand, advanced on the aver- 
age 2.7 per cent, textiles increasing 4.1 
per cent, minerals 2.9 per cent, and sun- 
dries 1.4 per cent. 


“The Times index number of wholesale 
prices of 60 commodities at the end of 
“June was 158.7, showing an increase of 
4 per cent over the figure of 158.0 at the 
end of May. The rise was due chiefly 
to, an increase of 5 a Bem eh in the cotton 
group. cate 


Cost oF Livine.—The Ministry of 
Labour index number of cost of living 
was: 184 in July and 180 in June, the 
first increase since November, 1920; 


foods were 180 in July and 170 in June, 


the i increase being a seasonal risé in tile 
and potatoes; rent was 153 in July and 


154°in June; clothing was 240 in both 
months ; fuel and light were 190 in July - 
and 205 in June, and: sundries were 195 


in-beth months. ' The figures are per- 
canitazes of price Aevels i in July,-1914. 


Franee 


“WHOLESALE Pricres:——The official in-‘ 


dex number of wholesale prices stood at 
366.3 for May as compared with 362.6 


for April, an increase of 1 per cent for 


the month under review. The food in- 
dex showed a slight decrease, while the 
index for industrial materials showed 
an increase of 1.9 per cent. The index 
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number for June was 375.7 
Ole) 


/, an increase 
o per cent over the May level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of wholesale prices rose in 
April to 6355, an increase of nearly 17 
per cent over the March level. At that 
time the general optimism in Germany 
was succeeded by a feeling of pessimism, © 
and prices which had been falling with» 
the rise of the mark turned upward and . 
the mark fell to the low value of 283 
marks for $1.00 on April 295 <The 
‘“Frankfiirter Zeitung’’ index number ~ 
for 77 wholesale commodities at June 1 
showed (on basis of 100 for January 1, 
1920) 606, as against 584 on May 1, and | 
317 on January 1. Foods rose from 668 
to 696; textiles and leather from 375 to 
388 ; minerals from 498 to 502 and mis- 
cellaneous, from 724 to 759. On basis of 
100 for 1914, the figure for June 1 was 
6809. 


Cost oF Livine.—The statistical au- 
thorities recently decided to introduce 


‘several changes into the method of eal- 


culation of the budget, including a re- 
vision of the figures for the base period, 
1913-14, an increase of the number of 


_ towns from 47 to 71, and a new system 


of weighting. By the new method the 
figures for all items of the budget are 
for March, April and May, respectively, 
2639, 3175 and 3462, showing increases 


of 20.3 per cent in April over March, -* 
and 9.per cent in May over April: - By 


the old method, which still continues to 
be published, the figures for the same 


‘three months are 2302, 2804 and 3048, a‘. 
- inereases of 21.8 per eent and 8 per cent ‘sg 


respectively. The fcod index in each — 


- case shows approximately the same ‘in- 


crease as the complete budget. During 
the period from April to May almost all 
foods contributed to the inerease, pota- 
toes, spinach and _ shellfish declining 
slightly. Fuel rose sharply owing to in- 
creased freight rates. The increase in 
rents was not so marked. as in the pre- 
vious month. Hitherto all prices data 
were based on returns relating to one 
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United 4 | Bel- Hol- Nor- Swe Fin- Ger 
Country Canada _ >| Kingdom France | gium | land mark | way den land many 
| '21 foods 1S {- @A3 56 29 ‘Cost. | Foods | .- 51 Cost }Cost of 
29 foods ° 600 articles articles| articles jarticles | of | 30 articles} of | living, 
60 .cities towns Chief Paris |Brussels 6 towns| living | towns \44 to’ns| living | 47 cities 
cities bara SR oer. aL TCI aUl 6 Na ak 
: (a) July Juiy April pa eed | JULY July July July ¢h) 
Base period 1914 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 |, 1914 1914 1914 1914 1913-14 
(db) (b) (c) (f) 5 (c) 
JOO ested seis $ 6.95 94 96.3(d)} 1000 RODOEE | 63 Seis oie yA: Bees tatste Cielolaad ['eretaisientte'e/l > aco ae aie e'| at geaveye ave are 
TONS cays tere eevee bis 7.33, 99 TOU G GG) foe wa eetire ere arere ore. 0) 'b'o; os Cowes 334 3] cos oe Tia neh as. @ ofliareiete ¢ dash hehe se ailet | svete nn a 
1914-——January .. TTS WS TOG Mh 2 Beate d ieee ee Garten a aE S| 6 0 ole uaisre el PEG rereretertelss iw olis. sige, oi lie: dreianaretern aoe tater stevens take a ater ererere fe 
UW ic oe aie 7.42 100 100 1004 NOG 6. aces. sip's Siete ete ois Se 100 100 100 NUL USMS Sree mn 
1915—January . 7.97 107 118 1105(e) LAS ean SAA A OS oa oe Flt acdee« PIBCE) WALA. Sele ne ore 3 
JUV i. 68s : 7.80. 105 182.5 1235(e) POBSIA |. o. 0 aiercteree 148 . VG 9 ares oles 124.(e) |) LIDCO ve less ace 
1916—J. anuary . 8.28 112 145 1136(e) aC sh ee FHS) | os skeet 14¢ PIC) | ere Sorell ree e ee vies = 
Saly ees. 8.46 114 161 1420(e) ASST oc eee 170 136 160 140(e)} .167(e)). .cnscwsee 
1917—January .. 10.27 138-| 187 1547(e) TAO Wiig be «eat ere ors ESO Thera tate ol aieet alesis DOUG lacs So 0:e ovsucall Ghsseraustonet sty a 
DUly tee es 11.62 57 204 1845(e) ROTTS lis ca aeereee Gra bs 155 261 TTR MER EEE RAEN . SAI bs a 
1918—January .. | 12.42 167 206 2120(e) FOE O'S ie a a ee ecche tele ates: SMe: ORES eid DUA TAR De ied Pee lonegtie aes Sas 1s 
ULV Mesias. 13.00 175 210 2446(e) DAVO ius ctarstatereranity ana erase one 182 279 ZGSi Aes Jee sta Wirt a 
1919—January .. 13.78 186 |} 230 2794(e) 2665 639 ay ah apa oss 190 279. SSO Me... 2d housed savenverdivaratis 
ALLY vpstsc sles 13.77 186. | 209 2897(e) 2811 BOAT Mibretnaliests 211 289 310 125 OC ccastrene ee 
1920—January . 15.30 206 | 236 3204(e) 3119 410 258 242° 295 298 SI9.4 ls. eae dee a 
SLY iinet 16.84 227 58 8898(e) 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 — 842 
1921—.JJanuary .. 14.48 195 278 4303(e) 4404 477 236 264 334 * 283 1065.4 944 
Pd ULV boc eee 10.98 148 | 220 3516(e) | 3292 393. 192 237 292 23 1139.0 963. 
1922—.January .. 11.03 149 185 3239(e) 3424 409 187 212 257 190 1055.1 164€ 
February.. 10.60 1438 b I, Rm (ne ae 3297 405 LS53 SR: 245 - 189 1102.2 1989 
March ..... 10.54 142 RT Tu ptlng Boose. 3159 394 1S0-llo c ee aes: 238 185 1088.3 2302 
ESOT ites 10 26 138 173 3163(e) 3272 389 LSE Natok. he 234 182 1086.3 2804 
May? ganas 10.22 138 WI 2-O0  | s am SReae PALS DNs ais cots foley Soul imateaPattes ato Tete eeice etmek e cella iovosnuats, dite + aie Were htakt all baresatare tans 3048 
Hl Oh UY Suen oe ge 10.18 ins) ZO! Sone meee rs a SOOT we ls cite RRe aie [Neat « Saeen ic a I Rar een te cae | ive co Bote ot d eve eice eee oll eee erent [steee ees 2 
Switzer- ‘ ; South* Aus- New* | Mex- United 
Country land (i) | Lbaly (k) Spain Africa | India | tralia* |Zealand| ico States 
49 Cost of(l) 12, 12 18 Cost of] 46 foods 59 Fed- |48 food:| Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | foods living |and gro! foods| eral 51 cities} living 
23 Rome Capitals towns |9towns|}Bombay| ceries, 25 (f) | Dis- |(s) (f) |Massachu 
towns (¢ 30 towns! towns | trict | Setts(l)(t) 
j June | 1st semes- July 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 13¢r) | 1910 | 1918 1913 
LOTR emcee cust al Sune aWln SAUD. Jeo ev Ue Am eee pon Aceata ee Ss LODO Sols stolen. w: cocatortere apron hes 991(r)} 100 OS duleaters <¢.4:6 - 
LOA tescaracotiranre seta ld camer, 6) Ha tae MM ae DU Re tr aueR WL Mien Stay Coen N147 AP Abie: ele 1106 1037 GED} dekee 100 100 
1O1A JADU ALY hee 2 iin called! den aneal Malte aeal ie Uae eae oes esos AIS] CDMSE Pea. POOO Eo a ake aye aebre's's 104 101.8 

OULY tele ee ROOT ts Care eeu a LOGS) TOG OGY ee Ae 100 1164 ALIA thorn vee ar 102 102.1 
1915—January..| 10769) (ek ike. 107.7(0) | 110.8(0) | 1214(p) |......... 1240 uygees ere ee ‘ 103 102.9 
‘itn hig ge Noga ae MIG OM Odea ca ee 1123 8(n) | 117.1(n) : siete ts ipl oi ae ee 1422 T200" Sl cc eceek 100 101.7 
1916—January . 126(9) 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) | 1312(p) |......... 1504 T2386 WM ) Laedes 107 105.1 
BURY A eae ot Wee TAOOT) Tel ekecueevantels lok 1205 (Cn ud 123.4 ih cna ees. ee eee 1516 WEG), Ni watnaws 111 109.9 
1917—January . 149(7) 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) | 1446(p) |......... 1453 UNO le aaa 6 128 119.6 
PUT Vis. ve aen TSOG A) eee ea: WBEAGH) «| P89 SC lis Re En SEE 1470 POSYROPO PER eae oe 146 129.3 
1918—January . 197(j) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) | 149.3(0) | 1511(p) |......... 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
OLY 6 3s te DEAD BM le aere tala atert ey NOLS (12) id 12-89) shics. sec SE s| sah tess 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January . 242( 7) 241.48 VGE5CO)) WAFS COP AWTIRS TUG sas eee aes 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
SEALY. 3 Shei tober: 261 (7) 188.32 180.0(m) | 190.9(7) | 1574}... aes 1714 1639 179.08 190 171.5: 
1920—JJanuary . 244 263.45 192.3(0) | 208.1(0) | 2063(¢) |......... 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
SLY Woh 246 312.55 202.6(7) | 220.3(n) | 2204(e) 189 2260 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
1921—.J anuary 243 374.08 175.1(0) | 185.5(0) | 1904(e) ROOM Wee ee ess 1906 215.38 172 179.6- 
OU 214 387.28 193.0 198.0 15A(e) Vizicmls Pelee chteka 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
1922—.January ..| 189 420269 ee ee. suis. Suge 1391 Wee Siri LW bai Tao) alkenes 142 157.3 
February..| 179 BLD dd he mille Ceone pale beatae et cranes 1291 173 1624 THAR stad 142 157.3 
Ma reh RG ae 177 AV ESAZ ONT Mai Rtare dette ail atete cce ond 1268 165 1636 USS ell teens ae 139 155.3 
Aprils coe. 167 AZO S Tan var mate e ks lee rar es 1384 DOZEN. ttre eak ote 1 OED ed Ol araisMedy 5 139 155.6 
B71) ee Aan FSS t Th Ml ABest aM gle SOTA AMAL uct eA ated is fet 8 aaa 8 RCo) Cr ics haat igetaret tale siete we ui tere: ovate oi 139 154.9 
JUNE” ob ccks BDZ) ule We Lee wa hee Pere attr oho Seed 5. , 2c aan, | aaa Menem De, Aled eet Cpe uMe ease a Senah 155.0 





budget. 






























































*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 


culated from annual index number. 


and lighting, and rent. 
operative stores. 
heating, lighting and sundries. 


of Labour Statisties. 


(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920: beginning of 


(n) 


month thereafter. 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 

(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., April and July, 1914. 
(j) Beginning of previous month. 


(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(m) End of previous month. 


(c) Beginning of month. 
(f) 15th of month. 
(i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 


(9) 


(d) Cal- 
Foods, fuel 


(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


Average for April-September. 
October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 


(0) 


(vw) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 


Average for 


From January, 1913, up to and ineluding December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 
(t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 


Juny, 1922 
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' “INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN. CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 



















































































































































































Country Canada United Kingdom France a atin 4 Nhe 
Labour ‘ ; Board| Econo- | a Statis- | Central) Finans-| Statie- 
Dept. | Michell Bank of of | mist .| Statist | Times| tique |Bureau | tidende; tieal 
Authority y Commerce | Trade} kh nebo hc} Géné: | Statis:| fs Office 
g (new) J rale h tics W 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 47 
dities _ iz t ports | ports | : aed 3 ty wrt 
Base period..... 1890-1899| 1900-1909] 1Y9U9-1913/1909-1913} 1913 |1901-1905)1867-1877; 1913 | 1901-1910) 1901-1910 1914 = | Auly'13 
; June’ls 
nS UA ARNON Sens EW (ACen ener eter ate eke ate giejoll cversie st aceateHtiehers eavales 102.2 TM ae oe MT Pat cy MS acters ovat noi aiarerataeralae a oeatace eielete 
Ae oes a TSG) merce sees nay esr ee _ 87.6 BS Bek cts We Pe mY UNE yom EAP oN fchh 
OOD sucess. ob Vieey ‘PhO e amas Od). od Nig ea el ee Nees «0 110.5 pe RE Ss Ae 2 Pe See ie eee 
SOD cccess econ einve ect USCS ah eter ncereiccae ator ars le ere lis hesetnrs sfaeilin a's Seis 103.3 Foes ese ORS. lad pc crelistate's GAAS, come kn eas ANS 
TOTO: Sarde «Seles. whee TAG Ua 97.02 100.3 Bo. ses 113:3 CORON Ot SSOP LOS Meee sie alles aro erates ee ie Ra 
NOG ES terscacekes eyensi ee 'e « SO coats ate oes 102.77 107.81 100. 122.3 85 100, 115.6 TAA OT ete salvadepiereisa ete 
‘1914—J anuary .. OGIO | seeder es 103.96 O9EOS) | AN els st 119.0 SSI TRS! heirs BAA NR Se aetiee Moterenaris soc Stone tet aha arare 
RIAL, yore 8 sivieis ASA: Guiles saben 105.86 Deh S |elapvels es 116.6 RSV SAN US AO RN 120a 100a 1164 
1915—January . ES Oates aha fe 109.90 101.29 136.5 CGN | Paes eet TEBE ERY rie cells a evan SR etie yo te Poller 
UY. aac eles SOG Bul issataeeae’s 6 115.4] 114.77 149.1 106.4 ee 163.7 165a W8a | 1454 
1916—.J anuary TID seh ees TESST PZT ea 2h. 2 174.5 Me REGY Wiese BORE Neth Ss ee taeterooet'e aS lbale laieteteyos =a OS Aa a 
OULY sieves SOLOS le ererarere sual 131.52 141.26 191.4 HB SOP) | avenues 210.6 253a l64a | 185a 
1917—January .. 25) AEC er 162.40 VGGOT8 4. So 6.05 62 225.1 159.3 PAG 2 eb oe PRR 5 See 
CAD AE SEB ams DAN. Ten\tsieteraiae eras 187.26 POS Sa ilienateye wy ares 254.4 176.9 309.8 3264 228a 244a 
1918—January .. POS ah Kates. 199.13 DO2 OS RINE as. 38 262.9 BSGi2 [ys d ce SEPP ea Be eit oh aN 
DULY ie votes stay ACYL TONSA oes 207.16 DO SP AY AG roe ae et 278.5 193.1 389. 4474 293a 339a 
1919—January .. 286.5 PALER 188.91 DUCT IDAR Me cers os 265.9 LOO alherakoeee ee AGERE cc eel ears ate eye ane 869 
; OAV Gee aiciust 294.0 245.7 222.14 DOO Weta scete ous 293.2 206.4 Bia Ges 403.0 339a | 294a 320 
1920—January .. 338.4 265.1 239.98 233.20 303.0 SSei 245.3 330.4 562.7 Sil Phe eaoe |. -319 
MULY | 5 Badan’ 346.8 269,401 27012 271.96 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 363 
1921—J anuary 281.5 214.2 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 24] 267 
ULV ees 238.6 Mie S 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 881.6 201 253 211 
1932—January .. C2 165.2 147.17 147.88 167.5 194.7 132.5 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
February... 229.5 163.7 150.43 145.65 165.3 193.6 132.2 155.9 354.2 185 nar 166 
March 225.6 161.0 148.27 144.93 163.2 195.3. 133.3 156.2 355.4 183 182 164 
ADT Ul es tus. 225.0 161.2 151.74 142.50 163.2 194.8 134.8 157.9 362.6 183 178 165 
May ii. Y. 226.1 160.9 157.63 144.74 164.0 198.7 135.5 158.0 BOOP Me diskek aistele 177 164 
JUNE. oh. 224.3 GY sel Om Use rm ton Gt NUP] O8rs Siete 0A 8 Ache aig Acres Sosa 158.7 ASS FGM Pun oh ae RUE SAL pane t 7 oe Wee et 
Ger- Italy | Egypt | *South | India |.Japan| *Aus- | *New CRM 
Country many Africa tralia |Zeal’nd United States 
Federa] Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank |Com’n- |Govern-| Bureau !Federal Brad- | 
; Statis- | Bachi of andsSta- of of wealth | tnent {of Lab’r Reserve street Dun 
Authority tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis |Japan | Statis | Statis- | Statis- | Board | j | 
Office j ties Office | ties “j j tician A| tician | ties J j | 
No. of-commod’s 38 76d 2a 188 75 56 a 327 100 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 1913) | Jan 1714} = 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-13 1913 19138 
Jul 31°14 1914 1899 
ERO cre Boe ie bie us QO ey ecm Bic reiava Wale: stollts) caus rede aes allied ares oes : TODS ye soreevore ty: SACD e chat arcters caret. ace blero erste $ VO.RTE 
T805S,, .eeeee dacees TELM eRe ee cAI cen Sarl cde ors ete ie | tue tecace-aots cular ayele, kare {O08 lant ane OLLIE REA A $ 6.4346 | 81.251 
GOO 6 os aes pip vases BST alias ec week th eh sie ate helialala caus hereiila anes 8 ere a eer ET Ne eamete le be Siete skeet ee 7.8839 93.355: 
WOOD So eee nes See. UR Wildes Sa eee aie Sess tilttercles staieelllst see's ereumiale ene OTD. | ls Sotecies.. TW Gite | RNP Se 8.0087 99.315 
TORO re ck. wate lars F CUS Sal a ete terrn a boere Prenlarciall sus idivietaneie cilia tia sieeve sme tis .ses 1003 984 OTRO Te sie eseleitis 8.9881 | 121.301 
MORON Tals x sis bie hee 100 OT LE tres EUBO™ Widsets icra 132.2 LO88 1051 100 100 9.2076 | 118.576 
1914—January .. |......... ACV ASEIT IPS Siro. oa Fe UBS SE SUA ere Se eae ea Wea eo 1085b 10456 BOO ry ievetecsrsces sere 8.8857 | 124.528 
OLY jos sates 106a CF Tale eben eee 1090a 100 126.3a 1185b 10736 OO MM crete ta teneree 8.6566 | 119.708: 
1915—.lanuary ..|......... TFC MA, er rahe ee |) Yate ceneakere ae wees oicwe p hptaretees a ais 1387h 12216 QO SUN setasets ates 9.1431 | 124.168 
Ulysse 142a 131 102a 12044 1124 127.8a 1822b 12046 TONE oss soe 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—J anuary .. |......... ARENT [hate Se oh, sll: «eve neumrenetesttenetads ve ae: 6% BRE A vate 15026 13236 EY CMR): ails ey sila toy 10.9163 | 137.666. 
A) SA 5 153a 193 124a 1379a 125a 154.9a 15056 14036 HED WAAR wie sere seers 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917—January ..|......... PART) BNA o ryan PA eer o We: Sen Alias er oR eke we 15256 1450b PD Diiee | ote e einia lore .| 18.7277 | 169.562 
SUHIY Ps kees 179a B04 168a 1588a 142a 196.4a 1715b 1593b Ban ear aA ..--| 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January .. |......... SOS el tice cb aaa ae his eipsece tbetsDsll cle eke crx) s esi] stetoie ie caters 18776 1677 VSO ya stance ..-| 17.9436 | 222.175 
Aan) gies 217a 429 207a 1723a 178a | 259.0a 19546 1808 TOSI hil care ciatatyas 19.1624.) 232.575 
1919—January .. 262 SYM |) AREA ede iberotact: au clisin ocaicins 283.2 1959 1888 203 201 18.5348 | 230.146 
AUN. oe < ccat 339 362 225a 18544 200a 826.8 2008 1788 218 216 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—Junuary .. 1256 507 318 Aes 5 218 398.0 2311 1999 248 248 20.3638 | 247.390 
CA Th gee ain 1367 604 le SNM eer arse, Pg Se 209 316.6 2671 2262 262 254 19.3528 | 260.414 
1921—.January . 1459 642 214 2116 178 265.8 2233 2233 177 168 12.6631 | 198.600 
AT h cen 1428 520 164 TERR 183 259.8 1813 2065 148 145 10.7284 | 159.833 
1922—January . 3665 77 168 1472 178 272.5 1673 1918 148 142 11.3725 | 164.444 
February... 4103 562 ND Surette het cave aia 179 269.6 1672 1871 151 146 11.4190 | 164.974 
March 5433 533 TSSyL at oo eee 182 265.5 1669 1854 152 147 11.6001 | 169.721 
Apriltes.:.% 6355 427 148 1435 182 DOUS | euaaicies as 1853 152 149 11.5317 | 166.263 
May fives: GABE Rt DARE rere eetare en one ee Asli a Geis crappie tl etauetets dea lotelll bolepet at etiallishrels ea Miliae bie ainho tel mie -eherele eae 158 11.7044 | 168.096 
PUTED Mere eter | Me ct eee) een ete Ee care lace a) Pactra iosl ous lasnila)'e tate te oy xa}ffeus ia.or 91 gos ail acauptanatelel a|L ojtee, she ee be a oyaTe le leteye's 11.9089 | 169.997 














*For South Africa, Australia and New. Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 
number is joined to old 


in these two new 
imported. f. First of month. 


index numbers ure in the one euse articles chiefiy exported: 
gy. Middle of month. 


index number (38 commodities, and all converted to base 1913—100. 
in the other case, 


c. 230 commo dities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. 


h. End of 


month. 


d. New index 
e. The commodities 
articles chiefly 


j. Monthly average. 
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particular day in the middle of the 
month. In future the prices quoted will 
be an average of two days. The compo- 
sition of the budget has been modified to 
approximate more closely to that in ac- 
tual use, for example the meat ration of 
1500 grams was doubled and the fish ra- 
tion of 4500 grams reduced to 2000 
grams, which did not change the total 
number of calories appreciably. Flour 
was made a separate item, and petroleum 
removed. Prices from the illicit market 
will no longer be quoted; no longer are 
only the cheapest necessities chosen (for 
example the fuel most in use will be 
chosen without regard to price) ; certain 
restrictions are changed or removed; and 
uniform regulations with regard to rent- 
als are made effective. Certain changes 
have also been made in the weighting so 
that sufficient importance may be given 
to the smaller cities. 


A comparative table of the old and 
new figures follows: 





Foods alone 























Cost of living 
Old New Old New 
method | method } method | method 
1921 
SIU es. hit anne se 963 1124 1274 “1491 
October ...... 1146 1308 1532 1757 
November 2.2% 1397 1594 1914 2189 
December ...... 1550 1746 2088 2357 
"1922 i i : 
SaMary” ..0 4. 1640 1825 2219 2463 
see LR CDTUBLY: 5 acts 1989 2209 PACE 3020 
Signs HER Ge) 04 ig gemini 2302 2639 3152 8602 
oly OW 0 Gua aL Bards 2804 3175 3730 4356 
END aly Seas tle 38048 3462 4111 4680 
Italy — 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the statistical office of. the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry at Milan 
(average prices May-December 1921— 
_ 100) dropped from 103.09 in February 
to 98.73 in March, to 96.42 in “April, 
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-dcemestic gcods, 6.2 
rials, 9 per.cent,. -and producers’: goods, 
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and to 96.32 in May. The index for food, 
alone dropped from 102.37 in February 
to 96.03 in March, 93.84 in April, and 
rose again to 96.13 in May; while the 
index for industrial materials fell from 
103.39 in February, to 99.89 in March, 
97.53 in April, and 96.39 in May. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Gibson’s average 
index number of the prices of 22 articles 
of food for May was 74.3, an increase of 
1 per cent on the monthly average for 
April. The average for June was boy) 
a decrease of 2.8 per cent. This is the 
first decrease since November THLE re 


Dun’s general index number for June : 
1 was 169.997, as compared with 168.096 
for May 1, an increase of 1.1. per cent 
for the month of May. The most im- 
portant change is in the clothing class 
where a rise occurred of 6.6 per cent 
due chiefly to sharp increases in raw 
cottcn and weol. The index for July 1 
was 173.743, an increase of 2.2 per. cent 
over June, and the third consecutive in- 
crease, all grcups showing SAB 


The index number for May compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board for the 
purpose cf international ccmparisons 
showed that prices during May increased 
9 points cr 6.0 per cent. All groups 
showed increases, the largest - being 
per eent, raw. mate- 


6.2 per cent. 


AEB + ; 


RETA PRIczs. -—The: & Hes: ‘altbane 


for the ecst. of living in. Massachusetts 


for the months of April and May were 
respectively 155.6 and 154.9... This 
shows a decrease for the month of May 
cf 5 per cent. Foodstuffs, which item 





Os a a i el i, ee a 


JuLY, 1922 


carries a weighting in the budget of 43.1 
per cent, declined 1 per cent. Clothing 
declined slightly and shelter, fuel and 
light and sundries remained practically 
unchanged. The index number for June 
was practically unchanged, being 155.0. 
Fceod and elcthing showed slight in- 
creases and fuel a very slight drop. 
Shelter and sundries were unchanged. 


The retail food index number issued 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics stood 
at 139 for May, the same as for the two 
previous months. Of the 48 articles, 23 
increased, 15 decreased and 5 showed no 
change. The largest increases were in 
cabbage, strictly fresh eggs, sirloin 
steak, round steak, pork chops and navy 
beans. The largest decreases were in 
onions and cheese. 
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CHANG S_ IN. TH™= Cost or LIVING IN AVTRAGE 
AM RICAN COMMUNITIES FROM JULY, 1914 
TO May, 1922, AS PUBLISHED BY TH= 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFFRENCE 
BOARD. 


(Percentage of increase in cost by groups over 
July, 1914.) 























| 
Fuel 

Date |,(@) | and |Shelter |Cloth- | Sun- | (0) 
Food} jight ing dries All 

July) 1) 41915) = * 2 * Se) * .D 
July 1916, 11 4 1.5| 20 4 8.7 
July 1917| 46 26 5 43 17. | 31.3 
June 1918] 62 25 15 77 50 | 52.2 
Nov. 1918] 83 40 20 93 1) 155° | Pesto 
Mar. 1919] 7% 49 22 81 55 «| 60.5 
July 1919} 90 42 28 100 3 | 72.9 
Nov. 1919] 2 48 38 135 75 | 82.2% 
Mar. 1920] 100 49 49 177 83 | 94.8 
July 1920] 119 66 58 166 85 | 104.5 
Nov. 1920] 93 100 66 128 92 | 93.1 
Mar. 1921] 56 87 val 74 BB | 6817 
July 1921| 48 79 69 64 85 3-1 
Nov. 1921] 52 79 69 61 78 | 63.0 
Mar. 1922| 39 74 65 54 ee we 
May 1922] 30 74 65 56 74 | 54.9 

















*No change. (a) Food price increases are computed 
as increases above average prices in the year 1913 not 
July 1914, and are from the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. (b) Weighted. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUP 


HE two legal decisions which are 
summarized below have reference to 
eases of Workmen’s: Compensation in 
Saskatchewan and Quebec respectively. 
On another page of this issue is given a 
part cf a recent decision of the Supreme 


Court of the United States in the case of 
the Coronado Coal Company, versus the 
United Mine Workers cf America, deal- 
ing with the subject cf the asse:sment cf 
strike funds for damages. 


Railway Company liable for accident if failure of coupling to work is contributory cause. 


A workman received a severe injury 
to his right hand when uncoupling cars. 
He brought an action for damages for 
personal injuries against the Company 
employing him. The case was heard in 
the Court of King’s Bench of Saskat- 
chewan. In the judgement of the Court 
the circumstances leading to the acci- 
dent were described as follows: ‘‘ While 
the train crew to which he belonged was 
shunting in the defendants’ Regina 
yards, the plaintiff was required to re- 
move cne of the couplings from between 
two cars, but was unable to make the 
lever, provided for uncoupling, work. 
Plaintiff thereupon mounted the plat- 
form of cne of the cars, a flat car with 
sides and ends three feet high and hav- 


ing a vacant platform space at each end 
cf about fourteen inches. The plaintiff 
climbed to this fourteen-inch space, then 
stooped down and pulled the coupling 
pin of the adjoining car by hand. He 
then gave the stop signal with his left 
hand, his right hand at the same time 
grasping the top of the three-foot end of 
the car, this being the only available po- 
sition open to him if he were to maintain 
his balance. Upon the signal being 
obeyed, the contents of the car shifted 
and imprisoned his right hand against 
the side of the ear, inflicting severe in- 
juries thereon.”’ 


It was held by the Court that the com- 
pany was at fault in not providing an 
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efficient appliance fer uncoupling as re- 
quired by the Railway Act, Section 298, 
subsection (1) cf which reads: 


(c) To securely couple and connect the cars 
composing the train, and to attach the engine 
to such train, with couplers which couple au- 
tomatically by ‘mpact and which ean be un- 
coupled without the necessity of men going 
in between the ends of the ears. 


The explanation that the apparatus 
would not work because the switching 


was being done on a curved track was. 


held not to excuse the defendant Com- 
pany, as the statute made no exeevtion 
with regard to curved tracks. While 
there may have been other courses open 
to the plaintiff, what he did was what 
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he might reasonably be expected to do. 
Accordingly the default of the Company 
in providing the proper appliance for 
uneoupling was a circumstance which 
contributed directly to the accident. The 
other contributing cause of the accident 
was the shifting. of the cargo, but 
whether this was due to the negligence 
cf the company or not, the failure with 
regard to the coupling appliance was 
quite as contributory a cause cf the in- 
jury. 


The plaintiff was therefore given judg- 


‘ment for $1,600 and costs. 


(Saskatchewan — Conley vs Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway.) 


Father compensated under Quebec Workmen’s Compensation law for death of son who heiped 
support family. 


A youth of 19 years was killed while 
at work. His father brought an action 
against his son’s employer under the 
Workmen’s Compensation law of Que- 
bee, in the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of St. Francois, alleging that the 
deceased workman, if not his father’s 
sole support, was his principal support. 
He accused the employer of inexcusable 
fault and claimed a sum cf S025, 1H 
the Superior Court judement was de- 
livered in favcur cf the employer on the 
ground that in order 
plaintiff would have to prove that at the 
time of the aecident he was incapable of 
supplying his own needs, and that his 
deceased son was his only or principal 
means cf support. The Court found that 


the plaintiff could supply his own needs 


and that his son, therefore, could not be 
ecnsidered his sole or principal support. 
This son was in no way bound to sup- 
port the other children of his father and 
consequently it would be contrary to law 
to make the defendant company pay the 
plaintiff’s children a pension in the 
shape of an indemnity, which said child- 
ren eculd not have obtained from their 
dead brother. 


to succeed the 


The father appealed against this de- 
cision and the case was heard in the 
Court of Revision. This court reversed 
the decision of the trial court. It was 
declared in the judgment that this case 
depended on the interpretation given to 
the words ‘‘principal support’’ which 
occur in the law as amended. It was 
held that the word ‘‘principal’’ in this 
context signifies that the support will be 
important and considerable, that among 
two or three sons or children who fur- 
nished the means of support, he who pro- 
vided the greater part would be styled 
the principal support. The proof show- 
ed in the opinion of the Court that the 
plaintiff was not in the position of pro- 
viding entirely and exclusively for him- 
self and his family, and that his son, who 
was the victim of the accident was the 
ene who brought the greatest help to his 
father and his father’s family. 


The judgment of the court of first in- 
stance was accordingly reversed and the 
defendant ecmpany was ordered to pay 
the plaintiff $1,973 with $25 in addition 
for funeral expenses. aa A 


(Quebec—Martel vs Lake Megantic 
Pulp Co.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


The month 


| This issue, in addition 
in brief 


- to the usual monthly 

articles relating to in- 
dustrial conditions, strikes, conciliation 
proceedings, wage agreements, prices, 
ete., contains also regular quarterly sta- 
tistical articles respecting employment 
conditions, fatal industrial accidents, 
and immigration during the second 
quarter of the year. The issue also con- 
tains a number of other articles dealing 
with matters of industrial interest; 
aniong these may be mentioned one re- 
lating to the situation arising out of the 
dispute between Canadian railways and 
their employees in shop crafts. 


At the beginning of July the percent- 
age of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of trade unions stood at 5.3 as 
compared with 8.7 at the beginning of 
June and with 13.2 at the commence- 
ment of July, 1921. The employment 
situation as indicated by returns from 
some 6,300 concerns, showed further im- 
provement during June, and again com- 
pared favourably with that reported 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.27 
at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $10.18 for June; $10.97 for July, 
1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; and $7.42 
for July, 1914. The total for food, fuel 
and rent averaged $20.67 for July, as 
compared with $20.58 for June; $21.53 
for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920; 


and $14.17 for July, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number stood at 225.3 . 
in July, as compared with 224.3 in June; 
238.6 in July, 1921; 346.8 in July, 1920; 
and 134.6 in July, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was greater during July than during 
either June, 1922, or July of last year. 
There were in existence during the 
month 22 strikes involving about 15,736 
workpeople with an estimated time loss 
of 261,240 working days. Three of these 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during July. Two of the strikes 
commenced prior to July and one of 
those commencing during July termi- 
nated during the month, leaving 19 
strikes involving about 9,726 workpeople 
on-record at the beginning of August. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the July the Department 
Industrial received the reports of 
Disputes six Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion established to deal 
Act, 1907 with disputes between 


| (1) the Corporation of 
the City of Moose Jaw and certain of 
its employees being members of Federal 
Labour Union No. 9; (2) the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Moose Jaw and cer- 
tain of its employees, being members of 
the Moose Jaw Fire Department and 
the Fire Fighters’ -Union, Local No. 
151; (3) the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of the Gas Workers’ 
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Union of Winnipeg (independent) ; (4) 
the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited (as represented by the 
Eastern Trust Company, Halifax, N.S.) 
and certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of Locals Nos. 4512 and 5163, Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; (5) the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Consolidated and certain of its 
employees in its Gas and Electrical Dis- 
tribution and Maintenance Plants, mem- 
bers of various trade unions; and (6) 
various shipping companies doing busi- 
ness at the Port of Montreal, members 
of the Shipping Federation, and certain 
of their employees, being shipliners, 
members of Local No. 2098, United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


During the month thirteen applica- 
tions were received for the establish- 
ment of Boards and in ten cases Boards 
were established. In two cases Boards 
were refused, in one because the con- 
sent of the employer was not given, and 
in the other because it was held not to 
be within the meaning of the statute. 


Jottings Conventions of the 
following international 
labour organizations will be held dur- 
ing the months of September and Oc- 


tober: 


International Association of Fire 
Fighters, at Tulsa, Okla., on September 
ARE: 


International Typographical Union, 
at Atlantic City, N.J. on September 11. 


United Textile Workers of America, 
at Fall River, Mass., on September 11. 

International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 11. 


International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Wor- 
kers, at St. Louis, Mo., on September 
ik 


International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 
at Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., on Sep- 
tember 18. 
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International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, at Montreal, Que., on 
September 18. 


International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders at San Francisco, Cal., in Oc- 
tober. 


Telephone Operators’ Department of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, at Montreal, Que., on 
October 2. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers on 
October 5. 


United Garment Workers of America, 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on October 9. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 9. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, at 
Springfield, Mass. on October 9. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers at Detroit, Michigan, in October. 


The Dominion Government has ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission with Mr. 
Wm. Duff, M.P., as Chairman, to in- 
vestigated fisheries conditions in British 
Columbia. 


It is announced that Mr. Walter 
Smitten, of Calgary, formerly secretary 
of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
has been appointed Commissioner of 
Labour for the province of Alberta, the 


appointment having been made under 


the terms of the act recently passed for 
the establishment of a Bureau of 
Labour. 


The Ontario government recently in- 
formed a delegation from the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union that a con- 
ference would shortly be held to con- 
sider proposed legislation for the li- 
censing of electrical workers. It is 


expected that the proposed licenses will 


reduce the number of fatalities and 
serious .accidents among linemen and 


electrical workers. 
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The master and journeymen barbers 
in Montreal at a recent mass meeting 
passed a resolution calling for the 
enactment of a provincial licensing act 
for barbers. 


The Quebee city branch of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association recently 
passed a unanimous resolutiom request- 
ing the city council to enforce the 
Sunday observance law by obliging all 
stores not specially exempt to be closed 
on that day. 


Press despatches state that through 
the activities of Mr. A. Kennedy, in- 
spector of the Weyburn School District 
in Saskatchewan, a number of Canadian 
banks have agreed to advance loans, 
without security or endorsation, to 
members of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
who wish to purchase and raise thor- 
oughbred stock or poultry. It is stated 
that there are some hundreds of branch 
banks ready to assist young people in 
this movement, which is intended to 
stimulate mixed farming in the West 
and offset the tendency to exclusive 
wheat growing. 


The Alberta Federation of Labour 
recently passed a_ resolution recom- 
mending that no further coal mines 
' should be opened in Alberta until wider 
markets have been secured, and that 
mines failing to pay wages consistent 
with Canadian standards of living be 
suspended. The resolution declares 
that the evidence submitted to the con- 
ciliation board which recently reported 
on the dispute between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
and certain of the employees, members 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, demonstrated that the coal 
mining industry was grossly mismanag- 
ed. 


A recent statement of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union shows that 
the receipts from Canadian unions 
from June 1, 1921, to April 20, 1922, 
amounted to a total of $524,373. During 
the same period benefits were paid to 
Canadian unions as follows: Old age 
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pensions, $32,624; Mortuary benefits, 
$13,825; strike benefits and special as- 
sistance, $1,840,759. The total paid to 
Canadian unions amounted to $1,887,- 
208, or $1,362,835 more than was con- 
tributed by them to the International 
organization, 


A recent press despatch from Charle- 
ston, West Virginia, stated that three 
officials of District 29, United Mine 
Workers, were sentenced on July. 22 to 
six months’ imprisonment for violating 
an injunction issued by a Federal judge. 
They were charged by the Loup Creek 
Coal Company with trying to organize 
its non-union miners. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the court. 


Recent issues of the LaBouR GAZETTE 
have contained particulars of the lock- 
out in the British engineering industry, 
which began in March. A ballot of the 
members of the various unions interest- 
ed was taken in June, and resulted in 
the acceptance of the employers’ pro- 
posals by all the unions, and in the 
termination of the dispute. 


A scheme to provide 10,000 houses 
for coal miners in Great Britain is being 
put into operation by the formation of 
a company to which, it is stated, thirty 
large colliery companies will subs:ribe 
£1,000,000 capital. No profits will be 
sought, but the scheme is expecgted to 
pay its own way. A beginning in this 
housing scheme, which includes also 
provision for playing fields, institutes 
and other amenities, is being made in 
South (Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
Wales. 


Announcement has been made of the 
nineteenth economic essay contest for 
prizes donated by the Chicago tailoring 
firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 
First and second prizes of $1,000 and 
$500 are offered to contestants in Class 
A, and prizes of $300 and $200 are offer- 
eded in class B. The latter includes 
undergraduates of any college in the 
United States or Canada, while Class A 
ineludes all other United States citi- 
zens and Canadians without restriction. 
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Readers of this publication will be 
interested in hearing that Mr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour who had been since 
the enactment of the Employment 
Offices’ Co-ordination Act in 1918 
charged generally with the direction of 
the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department, organized under that sta- 
tute, has accepted an important posi- 
tion in the United States and his offi- 
cial connection with the Department 
of Labour of Canada ceased, according- 
ly, as from July 31st. Mr. Stewart will 
have in his new position charge of the 
employment service which is being in- 
stituted at Chicago with a view to the 
possible reduction of the volume of 
unemployment in connection with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, a trade union organization 
having its headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Stewart’s official connection with 
the Department of Labour extended 
over a period of about ten years, his 
work relating to. the statistical activi- 
ties of the Department. until. the enact- 
ment of the statute governing the Em- 
ployment Service, when, as stated, that 
Service was placed under his charge. 
Mr. Stewart’s services and experiences 
in the Department of Labour have, 
therefore, been of the highest value for 
the important position which he now 
occupies. It is of interest to note that 
Mr. Stewart had at the time of his 
retirement held for two years the posi- 
tion of President of the International 


Association of Public Employment 
Services. 

Unemployment With respect to the 
Conference Federal and Provincial 
called Conference regarding 
by Dominion unemployment recently 
Government 


called by the Dominion 
Government for as- 
sembly at Ottawa on September 5, 
a statement issued by the instruc- 
tion of the Honourable James Mur- 
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dock, Minister of Labour, indicates 
the desire of the Federal Government 
that municipalities and other. public 
bodies or organizations which are in- 
terested in the subject of unemploy- 
ment should understand that, whilst 
it has been deemed necessary to limit 
actual membership in the approaching 
conference to the members or officials 
of the participating Governments, it is 
intended that municipalities or other 
bodies desiring to submit views or re- 
presentations on any aspect of the pro- 
blem of unemployment shall have the 
fullest opportunity of doing so and that 
any views or representations so receiv- 
ed at the conference shall have the most 
careful consideration. It is possible 
that in some cases the Provincial Go- 
vernments will themselves arrange for 
any necessary representations on the 
part of their municipalities, but in other 
cases interested municipalities should 
communicate direct to the Minister of 
Labour at Ottawa. Representations 
from municipalities or other organiza- 


‘tions should be made preferably in 


written form and should be in the hands 
of the Minister of Labour if possible 
not later than August 26. Where it is 
deemed desirable to submit represanta- 
tions in person and to send deputations 
for that purpose, municipalities or 
other organizations should if possible 
notify the Minister of Labour to that 
effect well in advance of the opening 
of the conference, expenses arising out 
of the attendance at Ottawa of any 
such delegations to be borne by the 
municipalities or other organizations 
by whom the delegations are sent. In- 
formation received by the Minister of 
Labour indicates that all the provinces 
will be represented at the conference 
with the single exception of Prince 
Edward Island, which is in the fortu- 
nate position of not having been at any 
time seriously troubled with the ques- 
tion of unemployment. 
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Government The views of the Do- 
railway employees minion Government 
and political with regard to the par- 
contests ticipation of Canadian 

National Railway em- 
ployees in political contests were set 
forth in a recent letter from the pre- 
mier, the Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King in reply to a request from 
Mr. W. D. Bayley, member elect of the 
Manitoba legislature for the reinstate- 
ment of Messrs. George Palmer and 
Charles W. Foster defeated labour can- 
didates in the recent Manitoba elec- 
tions and formerly employees of the 
Canadian National Railways. The latter 
of the premier was in part as follows: 


The contro] of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is vested in a board of directors which 
are held reponsible by the government as re- 
presenting the people, for the management 
and operation of the roads. It is a funda- 
mental principle of government policy not to 
interfere, or to permit interference, with the 
board of directors in the discharge of its du- 
ties. The government is therefore not in a 
position to say to the board of directors what 
in this, or in any other_.matter, should or 
should not be done. On the other hand, the 
government does not hesitate to make known 
that attitude which in its opinion, should be 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
government railways with respect to the 
right of railroad workers to offer themselves 
for political office. As regards workers on the 
government railroads, the government would 
hope and expect that the ame attitude be 
taken in the matter of their political rights 
as is taken towards their employees by the 
privately-owned railroads. 


A new Settle- 
ment plan in 
Quebec 


The Hon. J. HE. Per- 
reault, Minister of Co- 
lonization of Quebec, 
recently anounced 
that a provincial order-in-council had 
been passed by which tenders will be 
asked for the clearing of 300 acres of 
timber on thirty lots in the Metapedia 
Valley, and also for the erection on 
each lot of a house and other buildings 
necessary to establish a settler and his 
family. Provision is made in the order- 
in-council to have the work carried out 
by lumber companies which will be 
paid in timber given them in compensa- 
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tion for the expenses incurred. Settlers 
will be supplied with these lots under 
The scheme it re- 
garded as an experiment in the mean- 
time, and the government will decide 
later whether other colonization centres 
shall be instituted under similar con- 
ditions. 


Alberta, The annual mine res- 
mine rescue cue and first-aid con- 
contest test of the province of 


Alberta was held at 
Banff, Alberta, on June 30 and July 1. 
The first-aid contest was open to teams 
from all mines in Alberta and south- 
eastern British Columbia. There was an 
increase of 34 per cent in the number 
of competing teams over the previous 
year. There were four separate con- 
tests, mine rescue, senior and junior 
first aid, and ladies’ first aid. The 
mine rescue contest, which was carried 
out as far as possible under actual con- 
ditions, was won by the Fernie, B.C. 
team with 480 marks out of a possible 
800. The Drumheller Land Company 
Team, Drumheller, Alberta, came first 
in senior first-aid with a record of 98 
per cent. No. 7 Troop Boy Scouts, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, with 85 per cent won 
the junior first-aid competition, and 
the Central Nursing Division, No. 29, 
Calgary, won the Ladies’ First Aid with 
89 per cent. The contests were under 
the direction of Mr. Duncan Macdonald, 
Calgary, General Superintendent of the 
Mine Rescue and First Aid department 
of the provincial government. 


Aid sought for A delegation recently 


Workers’ waited on the Premier 
Educational of Ontario to solicit 
Association financial support from 


_ the provincial govern- 
ment in order to bring about unification 
of the work that is being carried on by 
the Workers’ Educational Association 
in the larger urban centres of Ontario. 
The delegation included representatives 
of labour organizations, and of the 
University of Toronto extension depart- 
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ment, with university professors in- 
terested in providing adavneed courses 
for workpeople. It was stated that 
the Association had already conducted 
general and technical classes at To- 
ronta, Hamilton, London, Ottawa and 
Guelph. The delegation suggested that 
the classes in these five centres should 
be joined in a provincial organization 
which would be in a position to form 
new classes in smaller centres, and that 
the University of Toronto should be 
named as trustee for the proposed pro- 
vineial annual grant of $10,000. The 
Premier promised consideration of the 
proposal. 


Accident At the Joint Safety 
prevention and Convention held recent- 
compensation ly at Toronto; Mr: Sa- 


muel Price, chairman 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, in discussing the question 
of accident prevention drew attention 
tc the heavy casualty list of the pro- 
vince of Ontario for 1921. Nearly ten 
per cent of the 450,000 workers in On- 
tario, he stated, were reported as having 
sustained accidents during 1921. Dis- 
cussing the causes of accidents Mr. Price 
found significance in the fact that less 
than one-third of all the accidents in 
the province have been due to ma- 
chinery. It was, therefore, not by put- 
ting guards on machinery, but by pro- 
moting general habits of carefulness, 
that the greater part of the accidents 
could be prevented. The first essential 
step was to provide the workers with 
proper physical conditions, suitable 
space, efficient organization, and orderly 
arrangement of the factory or plant. 
‘‘A still more important thing is the 
state of mind and attitude of the work- 
ers, foremen, superintendents and man- 
agers. Is there sympathetic co-operation 
in the work and in the desire to avoid 
mishap? Is it looked upon not only as 
a misfortune, but also as a reflection 
upon workmen, foremen, and manage- 
ment to have preventable accidents? 
Does the employer hold his superintend- 
ents and foremen personally responsible 
when accidents happen? Will he deal 
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with them as sternly for having work- 
men under them carelessly and needless- 
ly injured and maimed as he would for 
having his machinery or material care- 
lessly or needlessly broken or destroyed? 
I believe this is the most important 
factor in accident prevention.’’ It has 
been found that an undue proportion 
of the total number of accidents happen 
to new men just commencing to work in 
an establishment, often within a few 
days or even hours after starting. Em- 
ployers and foremen should therefore 
take pains with, and give special con- 
sideration to, new hands until they have 
become accustomed to their surround- 
ings. Another essential is the prevention — 
of serious effects from minor accidents 
by means of a well organized first aid ser- 
vice. ‘‘The figures respecting blood 
poisoning are startling,’ Mr. Price 
states; ‘‘from 6 to 9 per cent of. all com- 
pensation cases have infection at some 
stage, and the cost of such cases is at 
least one-eight of the total accident cost 
amounting probably to three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year.’’ 


Discussing the alleged practice of 
malingering, the chairman of the On- 
tario Board recommends that the em- 
ployer, doctor, workman and Board 
should all co-operate in getting the in- 
jured employees back to work when they 
are sufficiently recovered. ‘‘Malinger- 
ing should not be tolerated. In the end 
it would be workmen generally who 
would suffer most by anything that 
would bring discredit upon the Act. No 
doubt at present there is more than 
ordinary danger of malingering, but, 
frankly, I do not believe that it prevails, 
or ever has prevailed, to any serious ex- 
tent, under our Ontario Act. The fact 
that the average time loss has not in- 
creased and that medical aid cases have 
increased more in proportion than com- 
pensation cases, confirms this view. The 
Board never fails to investigate any 
specific charge of malingering that is 
brought to its attention. Generally the 
complaints turn out to be unfounded or 
to have arisen from a misunderstanding, 
but where imposition or fraud is dis- 
covered it is sternly dealt with. Pro- 
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secutions have been entered and con- 
viction obtained against both workmen 
and doctors for obtaining or attempting 
to obtain money under false pretenses. 
The report of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for 1921, is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. 


Economic According to a recent 
value of report of the American 
Safety Smelting and Refining 
committees Company to its share- 


holders, the creation of 
a Department of Safety, Labour and 
Welfare and of safety committees com- 
posed of foremen and general com- 
mittees of workmen, organized at each 
of its plants to increase the safety of 
operation, has resulted in a saving to 
the company of $778,858 since 1913. 
Since that date there has been a steady 
decrease in the accident rate per 1,000 
employees per annum (3,000 hours) 
from 264 in 1913 to 63 in 1921. The 
total number of disabling accidents 
decreased from 2,745 in 1913 to 318 in 
1921. 


Committee on 


On July 27, the Right 


Unemployment Hon. Lloyd George an- 
in Great nounced to the British 
Britain House of Commons the 


appointment of a com- 
mittee of the cabinet on unemployment 
with the premier as chairman and Sir 
Laming Worthington Evans as vice- 
chairman. It is stated that this com- 
mittee will examine into the various 
causes of unemployment especially 
those connected with the loss or lack 
of markets abroad and will also devote 
attention to overseas settlement along 
the lines of the scheme which was em- 
bodied in recent legislation. A former 
Cabinet committee on unemployment 
under Sir Alfred Mond had been con- 
cerned only with local aspects of: the 
question and various palliative mea- 
sures. i 
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Labour and A draft Labour and 
Social Social Welfare Code 
Welfare Code has been submitted to 
of Chile the Congress of Chile 


by M. A. Alessendri, 
President of the Republic, with a re- 
quest for its adoption at the earliest 
possible date. The draft code contains 
the following provisions: Labour agree- 
ments may only be made for one year. 
They may be entered into by persons 
over 14 years of age, but up to the age 
of 18, the approval of a parent must be 
obtained. Wages must be paid in coin 
or notes except in the case of agricul- 
tural workers who may be paid partly 
in kind. Time workers must be paid 
once a forthnight and day workers and 
piece workers once a week. Workers 
who have been employed in an industry 
for over a year shall be entitled to 
share in the profits after allowing for 
8 per cent interest on capital and LOG 
working expenses and. depreciation. 
Children under 16 years of age may not 
work more than six hours a day, and 
children under 14 years may not be 
employed at all except only when the 
employer’s family is employed. Child- 
ren under 18 years cannot be employed 
unless they have completed their ele- 
mentary education. Women are pro- 
hibited from all night work and work 
on board ships. Hours of work, except 
in agriculture, must not exceed 8 a day 
or 48 a week. A minimum weekly rest 
of 36 consecutive hours is provided. 
The code declares that the constitution 
of trade unions should be encouraged. 
Provision is made for conciliation and 
arbitration courts but arbitration is 
never to be compulsory and the right to 
strike is recognized after all means of 
conciliation have been exhausted. It is 
suggested in the code that a compulsory 
national labour insurance fund should 
be established. The questions of co- 
operation and workers’ housing are also 
dealt with. 
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New Seamen’s 
Act of Sweden 


An Act was passed 
by the Swedish Rik- 
sdag on April 1 which 
will come into force on January 1, 1928, 
extending the rights and privileges of 
Sweedish seamen: Some of the provi- 
sions of the Act are as follows: (1) 
A seaman who has been in the service 
of a vessel for twelve months (eighteen 
months in a sailing vessel) may give 
seven days’ notice of termination of 
agreement in any Swedish port, if of 
Swedish nationality and domicile; if of 
any other nationality, in any port of 
discharge or loading. (2) Wages are 
to be paid up to the day of signing off. 
The right to withhold pay is limited to 
a, fortnight’ Ss wages, instead of one- 
third of the total sum due as heretofore. 
(3) The right to free medical service 
is extended from four to twelve weeks 
outside of Sweden. (4) The right of the 
captain to dismiss seamen 1s restricted. 
On dismissal for sickness a month’s pay 
must be given. In case of dismissal 
without valid reason full damages may 
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be claimed. (5) A seaman may claim 
discharge if bound for a port where 
there is a severe epidemic, or if the 
voyage is altered to a considerable de- 
eree. In the event of a shipwreck sea- 
men are entitled to pay during the 
voyage home and to compensation for 
lost effects. A seaman’s responsibility 
for damage due to negligence is to be 
fixed after fair examination by a court. 
The retention of a deserter’s property . 
and wages, and the sequestration of 
those of seamen suspected of intending 
to desert are no longer lawful as under 
the Merchant Shipping Act. Imprison- 
ment for desertion, with a maximum 
period of one year without hard labour, 
is to be imposed only if the safety of 
the ship or crew is endangered thereby. 
The captain’s power to inflict disci- 
plinary punishment is restricted to a 
maximum fine of one week’s pay, the 
punishment of confinement being 
abolished. Pay deducted for fines must 
be applied to the support of seamen or 
their dependants. 





GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market 
T HE volume of employment as report- 


ed by employers showed a further 


increase during June, although the ex- 
pansion was not as pronounced as in 
May. The situation continued to com- 
pare favourably with that indicated by 
the concerns making returns for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Unem- 
ployment as indicated by trade unions 
declined at the close of June as com- 
pared with the preceding month and the 
percentage of idleness was considerably 
smaller than that reported for the same 
month in 1921. The volume of business 


transacted by the offices of the Employ- | 


ment Service decreased during June, the 
number of vacancies notified, of ap- 
plicants placed, and of persons apply- 
ing for work showing further reductions. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The upward trend 
that employment as re- 
ported by employers 
evidenced during the preceding two 
months was again indicated during 
June, the curve of employment rising 
to a higher level than at any period of 
last year and standing several points 
higher than at the end of June, 1921. 
The tendency was favourable in all dis- 
tricts except Quebec, and the con- 
tractions in employment in that pro- 
vinee were insignificant. The level of 
employment in every district was slight- 
ly higher than for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The most decided gains occurred in 
highway and railway construction 
which, according to the reports received, 
absorbed 5,068 and 4,797 additional 
workers, respectively, during the month. 
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The greater part of the expansion in the 
former group was registered in the New 
Glasgow and Sydney districts in Nova 


Scotia, in Ontario, and in the Banff 


region in Alberta. The increase in rail- 
way construction was considerably 
smaller than that recorded in May. The 
Canadian Pacific reported the addition 
of approximately 1,600 persons to their 
construction and maintenance staffs, the 
Canadian National Railways enlarged 
their working force by over 2,600 men, 
while the Grand Trunk Railway ab- 
sorbed nearly 300 additional workers 
during the month. Practically 27 per 
cent of the total increase in railway con- 
struction was reported in Ontario. In 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
there were also extensive gains, while 
the expansion in the remaining provinces 
was on a rather smaller scale. Consider- 
able activity was indicated in building 
construction mainly in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinees. Large individual 
gains occurred in Montreal, Toronto, 
Brantford, Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver. The 
level of employment in sawmills general- 
ly continued high, although the increases 
in staffs were not as pronounced as 
during April and May. Large gains 
were indicated in particular at Chatham, 
Inkerman, Nelson and Newcastle, N.B.; 
at Ingram Port, N.S.; at Louiseville, 
Charlemagne, Hull and Three Rivers, 
Que.; at Ottawa and Cutler, Ont.; at 
The Pas, Man.; and at Wardner and. 
Vancouver, B.C. Container factories 
in Ontario were somewhat busier. Rail- 
way operation also afforded increased 
employment, the concerns and divisional 
superintendents making returns having 
enlarged their forces by approximately 
1,700 men. Of these persons, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway absorbed nearly 
600 workers in their operation depart- 
ments, the Grand Trunk indicated a 
gain of approximately 400 employees, 
and the Canadian National of over 400 
workpeople. All provinces except the 
Maritimes shared in the expansion, 
which was most pronounced in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The 
commencement of the fruit and vege- 
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table preserving season caused consider- 
able inereases in employment in can- 
neries, particularly in Ontario, and, 
notably at Leamington, Hamilton and 
Waterford. The production of cereals 
at Peterborough and other centres also 
showed an increase. The resumption of 


activity In several important rubber 


factories caused substantial gains in em- 
ployment in that industry, particularly 
at Granby, Que., and at Kitchener and 
Toronto, Ont. Tobacco factories report- 


ed considerably larger staffs than in 


the preceding month, during which shut- 
downs had been reported in several cases. 
The trade at Montreal, Que., and at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Vancouver, B.C., 
was a good deal busier. ‘The level of 
employment in the clay, glass and stone 
group continued to be high. The great- 
er part of the expansion in the brick di- 
vision occurred in Ontario, notably at 
Milton West and Hamilton. Glass fac- 
tories in Quebec reported an increase in 
operations, especially at Ville St. Pierre. 
The largest gain in the cement group 
occurred in Edmonton. The production 
of electric current absorbed a_ sub- 
stantially larger number of men, parti- 
cularly in Vancouver, B.C., in Montreal, 
Que., and in Toronto, Ont. Tin can fac- 
tories were decidedly busier in meeting 
the requirements of the preserving 
season. Improvement continued to be 
registered in the asbestos mines of Que- 
bee, especially at Thetford Mines. Con- 
tinued expansion was reported in the 
employment afforded on street and elec- 
tric railways, notably at Montreal and 
Toronto. The ports at St. John, N.B., 
Montreal, Que., and Hamilton, Ont., 
were considerably busier, but a very 
large decline in employment in shipping 
and stevedoring at Vancouver, B.C., 
largely offset the gains recorded else- 
where. The conclusion of the lobster 
canning season in the Maritime district 
caused substantial reductions in em- 
ployment at Halifax, Yarmouth, and 
other Nova Scotia centres. Salmon can- 
ning on the Pacific Coast, on the other 
hand, continued to absorb large num- 
bers of workers, particularly at Prince 
Rupert, Alert Bay and Wales Island. 
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Dairying was somewhat more active, es- 
pecially in Ontario. The reopening of 
several boot and shoe factories, which 
had been shut down for periods of 
varying duration, resulted in consider- 
able increases in employment in the 
leather group, especially at Montreal 
and Quebee, and at Galt and St. Thomas, 
Ont. The level of employment in both 
wholesale and retail trade was higher 
than during May, the gains representing 
small increases made by a number of 
firms in practically all provinces. Con- 
tinued activity was evidenced in summer 
hotels, especially in New Brunswick, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Addi- 
tions to staffs were also indicated by 
hotels in Montreal and Toronto. 


The closing of several large railway 
ear shops over the month-end, a some- 
what common practice during recent 
months, affected employment in the iron 
and steel group adversely. Other 
branches of the industry, however, af- 
forded more employment than in May. 
‘This was especially true of rolling mills, 
agricultural implements and structural 
iron fabrication plants. Some of the 
ear shops at London, Stratford and 
Montreal were shut down. Rolling mills 
at Sydney, N.S., and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., automobile factories at Walker- 
ville, agricultural implement plants at 
Toronto, Ont., and steel shipyards at 
Halifax, N.S., all reported considerably 
larger staffs than during the preceding 
month. The production of musical in- 
struments declined slightly, especially at 
Toronto. Between-season dullness in 
the garment trades resulted in moderate 
reductions in employment in the textile 
industries. The thread, yarn and cloth 
division, however, reported increased 
activity. The production of cotton at 
Milltown, N.B., showed a gain. Cotton 
factories at Montreal, Montmorency 
Falls and Sherbrooke, Que., absorbed 
larger working forces than in May. 
Woollen mills at St. Jerome also re- 
eistered increased activity, but garment 
manufacturers at Quebec and Montreal, 
reported contractions. Hat factories in 
Ontario, notably at Toronto and Brock- 
ville, were less fully employed, partly 
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on account of stock taking operations. 
Telephone concerns at Toronto were de- 
eidedly slacker but at Montreal there 
were increases in activity. 


Employment during June, as pre- 
viously stated, was in greater volume 
than during the corresponding month 
of 1921, increased employment being in- 
dicated in the majority of industrial 
groups, notably in the lumber, textile, 
electric current, transportation and con- 
struction industries. The situation as 
reported by logging concerns was not 
quite as favourable, and coal mining also 
was duller. 


TRADE Statements tabulated 
UNION from 1,487 trade unions 
REPORTS representing 151,564 


members indicated fur- 
ther improvement of a general character 
during June, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 5.3 at the end of the month, 
as compared with 8.7 at the close of the 
preceding month and with 13.2 on June 
30, 1921. (Unemployment as used here 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 


number of unions making returns varies 


from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) Nova Scotia, Quebec, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia registered less unemployment than 
in May, but in the other provinces there 
were small increases in slackness. In 
comparison with the returns for June of 
last year, Improvement was indicated in 
every district. Unions in the manu- 
facturing industries reported a smaller 
percentage of idleness than in the pre- 
ceding month, the garment trades, par- 
ticularly, being very much _ busier. 
Tradesmen in the furniture, wood, boot 
and shoe, and glass groups also reported 
a decidedly more favourable situation. 
Bakers and confectioners and sugar re- 
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finery workers, on the other hand, were 
not so fully employed. In the pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, and jewelry divi- 
sions the percentages of unemployment 
were larger than in May. The mining 
group, generally, was busier. Employ- 
ment in the coal mimes in Nova Scotia, 
increased ;.quarrying in the same pro- 
vinee showed further activity, and as- 
bestos mining in Quebee also afforded 
more employment. The Western: coal 
fields continued to be largely affected 
by the strike of mine workers still in 
existence there. Unions in the building 
and construction industries reported 
about three per cent less unemployment 
than in May, the increases in operations 
in Quebec and Ontario being particular- 
ly marked. All tradesmen in this group, 
with the exception of electrical workers, 
hod earriers and building labourers, 
were more fully engaged than in the 
preceding month. In the transportation 
industries, the percentage of idleness was 
slightly lower, improvement being re- 
corded by steam railway, shipping and 
stevedoring, and street and electric rail- 
way employees... Fishermen, lumber 
workers and loggers indicated a larger 
proportion of their members as being 
employed than in the preceding month. 
Civic employees were less fully employ- 
ed especially in Quebec. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees, barbers and station- 
ary engineers and firemen reported in- 
creased activity on a_ small 
Theatre and stage employees and un- 
classified workers, on the other hand, 
registered slightly larger percentages 
of unemployment. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE June, 1922, the offices 
REPORTS 


of the Employment Ser- 
vice made 31,811 refer- 
ences to positions and effected a total 
of 30,240 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment total- 
led 23,439 (of which 20,149 were of 
men and 3,290 of women) and in casual 
work numbered 6,801. Applications for 
work registered at the offices totalled 
40,816 (of which 31,622 were from men 
and 9,194 from women). Employers no- 
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tified the Service during the month of 
35,3882 vacancies (of which 25,826 were 
for men and 9,556 for women). Com- 
pared with the preceding period a de- 
clined was reported in the volume of 
business, while a slight increase was 
shown for the same period a year ago. 
The reports indicate that at the end of 
June, 1922, the average number of 
placements was higher than in June, 
1921. The following: table gives the 
average number of applications, vacan- 
cies and placements made daily by the 
offices during June, 1922, as compared 
with the preceding month and with the 
corresponding month of 1921: 

















May, 1922 June, 1922 June, 1921 
4 # tH oe tH a 
Ba ae se asin tee 
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Applications! 1,772 | 1,758 | 1,725 | 1,547 | 1,623 | 1,628 
Vacancies...| 1,619 | 1,587 | 1,525 | 1,313 | 1,318 | 1,32” 
ig ance 1,369 | 1,326 | 1,268 | 1,160 | 1,091 | Let 
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A statement showing in some detail 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service during the quarter ended 
June, 1922, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


PRODUCTIION 
REPORTS 


According to the 
monthly reports issued 
by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics the production of pig 
iron during June showed an increase of 
23 per cent over the output of the pre- 
vious month. A tonnage of 28,763 was 
returned for the month under review 
as compared with an output of 23,363 
eross tons in May. The basic pig manu- 
factured for the use of the reporting 
firms increased over the previous 
month’s record by 8,449 tons. The 


malleable iron produced for sale also 


presented the substantial increase of 
149.5 per cent. On the other hand the 
production of ferro-alloys in blast fur- 
naces decreased from 2,680 tons in May 
to 2,051 tons in June, involving a re- 
duction of 23 per cent. The pig iron 
and ferro-alloy production for the first 
six months of the present year presents 
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a decline of 118,129 tons, or 31.9 per 
eent, from the output of the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. At the end of June 
last year six furnaces were in blast as 
compared with the four furnaces in 
operation at the close of June last. One 
furnace at Sydney was blown in during 
June, and the three units reported last 
month remained in blast. 


The production of steel during June 
exceeded that of any month in the pres- 
ent year except February. The increase 
over the tonnage for May was 93 per 
cent and the record of January was ex- 
ceeded by a few tons. The output of 
eastings was practically maintained 
while the production of ingots increased 
from 15,646 tons to 31,270 tons involving 
an advance of 99.8 per cent. As usual 
a large proportion of the output con- 
sisted of open hearth basic steel intended 
for further use. On the other hand, 
1,818 tons of the castings comprising 
three different grades were produced for 
sale. A comparison of the cumulative 
steel production during the first six 
‘months of the present year with the re- 
cord of the corresponding period of 1921 
throws recent performance into an un- 
favourable ight. The half year in 1921 
was credited with an output of 295,140 
tons comprising a lead of 66.7 per cent 
over the production in the half year 
ending with the month under review. 


BUILDING Employment in the 
PERMITS AND building trades as in- 
_ConTRACTS dicated by the value of 
AWARDED the building permits 

issued in 56 cities 


during June showed the first decline 
that has been indicated since January, 
there being a slight contraction as com- 
pared with the preceeding month. The 
volume of the building authorized, how- 
ever, was higher than in June, 1921. The 
value of the permits issued during the 
month under review stood at $15,799,- 
680, as compared with $17,765,326 in 
May and with $12,900,124 in June of 
last year; there was, therefore, a de- 
erease of $1,965,646 or 11 per cent, in 
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the former and. of $2,899,556, or 22.5 
per cent, in the latter comparison. 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia reported increases 
in the volume of building contemplated 
during June as compared with the pre- 
ceeding month, while in all other pro- 
vinees there were declines, that of 
$571,084 or 44.6 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan being the largest. As compared 
with the figures for June, 1921, Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta reported reductions in the value 
of the permits issued, but in all other 
provinces the totals were higher. Of 
the larger cities, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reported increases in the 


‘volume of building anticipated during 


June as compared with both the pre- 
ceeding month and with June of last 
year. In Montreal, there was a decline 
in the former and a gain in the latter 
comparison. Of the smaller centres, 
Sydney, Moncton, Guelph, Kitchener, 
St. Catharines, Welland, St. Boniface, 
New Westminster and Point Grey re- 
ported noteworthy increases in the value 
of the building permits issued in both 
comparisons. 


A summary showing in some detail 
the value of the building permits issued 
by the 56 larger cities during the quarter 
ending June, 30, 1922, is given else- 
where in this issue. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Maclean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during June amounted 
to $35,620,400 as compared with $34,- 
827,300 in May and with $26,436,800 in 
June, 1921. Of the total for the month 
under review, $2,141,600, or 6 per cent, 
was to be expended in the Maritime dis- 
trict ; $28,054,900, or 79 per cent, was to 
be spent in Quebee and Ontario; and 
$5,423,900, or 15 per cent, in the West- 
ern districts. A further analysis shows 
that $12,985,900 was to be used for 
residences, $10,351,200 on business build- 
ings, $4,914,300 on industrial contracts 
and $7,369,000 on engineering projects. 
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Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during July than 
during either June, 1922, or July of 
last year. There were in existence at 
some time or other during the month 22 
strikes involving about 15,7386 work- 
people with an estimated time loss of 
261,240 working days, as compared with 
25 strikes, involving 10,155 workpeople 
and 254,134 working days in June, 1922; 
and 41 strikes, 9,413 workpeople and 
92,891 working days in July, 1921. On 
July 1, there were on record 19 strikes, 
affecting 5,045 workpeople. Three strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during July as compared with six during 
June. Two of the strikes commencing 
prior to July and one of those com- 
mencing during July terminated during 
the month, leaving 19 strikes involving 
about 9,726 workpeople on record at the 
beginning of August. 


Prices 


The general movement in prices was 
slight, both the index number of whole- 
sale prices and the retail prices of foods 
showing little change from June levels, 
though with an upward tendency. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
stood at 225.3 in July as compared with 
224.3 in June; 238.6 in July last year; 
346.8 in July, 1920; 294.0 in July, 1919; 
248.7 in July, 1917; and 184.6 in July, 
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1914. The general decline in farm pro- 
ducts and foods noted in June was con- 
tinued in a lesser degree in July. Grains 
and livestock and meats again fell, but 
dairy products, fish, and miscellaneous 
foods showed an upward tendency. 
Most of the other groups were slightly 
higher. The chief increases for the 
month were in butter, sugar, raw wool, 
raw silk, jute, coke, linseed oil and tur- 
pentine with smaller increases in metals, 
gasoline, and coal oil. The chief declines 
were in grains, cattle and beef, sheep 
and dressed lamb, boots, some chemicals, 
glassware and crockery. . 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of 29 staple foods 
in some 60 cities was $10.27 at the be- 
ginning of July ; $10.18 for June; $10.97 
for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; 
$11.62 for July, 1917; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. The total for food, fuel, and 
rent averaged $20.67 for July, as com- 
pared with $20.58 for June; $21.53 for 
July, 1921; $26.92. for July, 1920; 
$18.41 for July, 1917, and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. In food no violent changes 
occurred ; dairy products were practical- 
ly unchanged, while mutton, flour, and 
potatoes were slightly lower. Nearly 
all the other items showed small in- 
creases, the chief of which were in beef, 
pork, and sugar. Fuel and rent were 
unchanged. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the month of July, 1922, with Texts of Boards’ Reports. 


DURING the month of July the De- 

partment received reports of six 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Corporation of the 
City of Moose Jaw and certain of its 
employees being members of Federal 
Labour Union No. 9; (2) the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Moose Jaw and cer- 
tain of its employees, being members 
of the Moose Jaw Fire Department and 
City Fire Fighters’ Union, Local No. 


151; (3) the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
way Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Gas 
Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (inde- 
pendent); (4) the Inverness Railway 
and Coal Company, Limited (as repre- 
sented by the Eastern Trust Company, 
Halifax, N.S.) and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of Locals Nos. 
4512 and 5163, District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America; (5) the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consolidated 
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and certain of its employees in its Gas 
and Electrical. Distribution and Main- 
tenance Plants, members of various 
trade unions; and (6) various shipping 
companies doing business at the Port 
of Montreal, members of the Shipping 
Federation, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being shipliners, members of 
Loeal No. 2098, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 


Applications received. 
During the month thirteen applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received, as follows: 


(1) From employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company being station 
agents, assistant agents, telegraph 
operators, train despatchers and line- 
men, members of the Order of Rail- 
road ‘Telegraphers. A Board was 
established composed as follows: Mr. 
D’Arey Scott, Ottawa, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joimt recommendation from the 
other two members, Messrs. U. HE. 
Gillen, Toronto, representing the Com- 
pany and David Campbell, Winnipeg, 
representing the men. 


(2) From certain employees of the 
City of Calgary, being members of the 
Fire Fighters’ Federal Union No. 19. 
As this dispute did not fall directly 
within the scope of the Act, the consent 
of the employer was necessary before 
a Board could be established. The Cor- 
poration of Calgary refused to give its 
consent to the establishment of a Board. 


(3) From employees of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company being ma- 
chinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, car- 
men, electricians and sheet metal wor- 
kers. A Board was established compos- 
ed as follows: Mr. J. M. McEvoy, Lon- 
don, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint re- 
commendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. H. T. 
Malecolmson, Hamilton, and W. D. 
Robbins, Toronto, nominees of the Com- 
pany and employees respectively. 
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(4) From shop employees of the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company, 
being machinists, boilermakers, blazk- 
smiths, electricians, ete. A Board was 
established as follows: Mr. W. T. R. 
Preston, Port Hope, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Alex. 
Leslie, Kingsville, Ont., and W. D. Rob- 
bins, Toronto, nominees of the Company 
and employees respectively. 


(5) From employees of the New 
York Central Railway Company, being 
members of the Federated Shop Crafts 
employed in the Ottawa shops. A Board 
was established composed as follows: 
the Honourable Senator G. D. Robert- 
son, Ottawa, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Max Goodrich, Ottawa, and John T, 
Foster, Montreal, nominees of the 
Company and employees respectively. 


(6) From employees of various rail- 
ways—members of the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada including the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk 
Railway—being motive power and car 
department mechanics, helpers and 
apprentices, members of Division No. 
4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour. A 
Board was established as follows: Mr. 
Alex. Smith, Ottawa, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg, 
and James Simpson, Toronto, nominees 
of the employers and men respectively. 


(7) From employees of various rail- 
ways—members of the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, including the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Paci- 
fie Railway and the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way—being maintenance of way em- 
ployees and shop labourers, including 
dock men, bridge and building em- 
ployees, signalmen and water service 
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employees represented by the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. A Board was established 
by the appointment of Messrs. U. E. 
Gillen, Toronto, and J. G. O’Donoghue, 
Toronto, nominees of the employers 
and men respectively. While the Board 
was in process of constitution the dis- 
pute was settled by direct negotiations, 
and the proceedings were cancelled. 


(8) From employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, being clerks, 
freight handlers, roundhouse shop and 
store labourers, etc., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. A Board was established 
by the appointment of Messrs. George 
D. Kelley, Ottawa, and Howard S&S. Ross, 
K.C., Montreal, nominees of the em- 
ployers and men respectively. The 
chairman had not been appointed at 
the end of the month. 


(9) From employees of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, being clerks, 


freight handlers, stationmen, stationary 


engineers and firemen, oilers, round- 
house shop and store labourers, etc., 
members respectively of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. <A 
Board was established by the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. U. E. Gillen, Toronto, 
and Howard 8S. Ross, K. C., Montreal, 
nominees of the employer and men 
respectively. A chairman had not been 
appointed at the end of the month. 


(10) From employees of the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company, being 
elerks, checkers, .freight handlers, 
baggage men, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
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Station Employees. A Board was es- 
tablished by the appointment of Messrs. 
Alexander Leslie, Kingsville, Ont. and 
Chas. B. McClurg, St. Thomas, Ont., 
nominees of the Company and em- 
ployees respectively. A chairman had 
not been appointed at the end of the 
month, 


(11) From employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being 
clerks, checkers, freight handlers, 
baggagemen, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. A Board was estab- 
lished by the appointment of Messrs. 
J. T. Arundel, Oakville, Ont., and J. G. 
O’Donoghue, Toronto, nominees of the 
Company and men respectively. A 
chairman had not been appointed at the 
end of the month. 


(12) From various employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, the Esquimalt 
and National Railway and the Winni- 
peg Joint Terminals as represented by 
the Railway Association of Canada, 
being members mainly of different trade 
unions representing railway shop 
erafts. The alleged dispute concerned 
railways and classes included in the 
Board constituted as above under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Alex. Smith, and 
it was deemed impossible to establish 
a second board dealing with the same 
classes, and that the dispute was not 
within the meaning of the statute. 


(18) From employees of the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company at 
Glace Bay, N.S. being members of 
Federal Labour Union No. 16570, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. A Board 
had not been established in reference 
to this dispute at the end of the month. 
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‘Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of Moose Jaw 
and certain of its employees being members of Federal Labour Union No. 9. 


Ae report was received from the 
_Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Corporation of the 
City of Moose Jaw and certain of its 
employees being members of Federal 
Labour Union No. 9. The Board was 
composed of Messrs. W. KE. Knowles, 
K.C., chairman, W. D. McIntyre and 
R. H. Chadwick. The report of the 
Board was unanimous and contained 
recommendations as to the settlement 
of the dispute. Advice was received 
from both parties that the findings of 
the Board were acceptable to them, 
and the dispute was thus amicably 
arranged. 


Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Moose Jaw, Em- 
ployer, and certain of its employees 


being members of Federal Labour 


Union No. 9, Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


On the 29th of April, 1922, a Board 
of Conciliation was applied for under 
Section 63 of the above mentioned Act, 
the application being made by the 
Union. On the previous day the City 
Council passed a resolution agreeing to 
the said dispute being referred to a Con- 
ciliation Board. The union nominated 
for membership to the Board R. H. 
Chadwick, and the city nominated W. 
D. McIntyre, and they jointly nomi- 
nated to- the Minister of Labour W. E. 
Knowles for Chairman. These nomi- 
nations were duly approved by the 
Minister and appointments made, the 
Chairman’s appointment being dated 
May 22nd, 1922. 


Evidence was taken by the Board at 
four sittings, on the 6th and 7th instant. 
Owing to absence from the city of one 
or more members of the Board, it was 
impossible to hold the Board’s consult- 
ation meeting until the 28th instant. 


Board in 1920,’’ ete. 


The formal application for the ap- 
pointment of a Board describes the dis- 
pute as being in connection with 
“‘reduction of wages, and also taking 
away from our employees concessions 
granted to them through Conciliation 
The Board there- 
fore divides its report into two parts, 
the first dealing with the matter of 
wages, and the second with regard to 
the conditions granted by the 1920 Con- 
ciliation Board. 


WAGES 


The Board’s recommendation is that 
the following scale of wages prevail: 


Sewer and Water: 
Tappers and ..Caulkers....... 56%4e per hr. 
Hydrant and i al men iM 
Helpers yawyae, ty: 52¢ 
Motor Truck Driver. Fe Pe 

Water Meters: 
Foreman... 


ce 


. $32.00 pers wk. 


Meter «SD estGr oa. oa R'. ah cnie tie 27.50 

Meter “Repairer... 0... «se cOgg. 

Meter’ Reader: . . esa Qe 24.00  §§ 
Sewage Disposal: 

Chief Operator npiiee West Fs 3800. O15 

Assistant. Operator... ..- PAL) 
Board of Works: 

Woreman. <n 33.00) 1) cet 

Sub-foreman. .... 28,00 » nits 

TeGM LOPEMAN.. cia. aes 28 25.50, »f¢ 

Master Mechanics.......... .66 per’ hr. 

Mhelpersy oul. $6 oles eee 95 (TES 
Street Cleaners: 

TROLOMILI al Ole seis rita 5 Ohh cel eeOU: Darl Wik. 


Street Cleaners: ..3..). ‘ ard 
Nuisance Ground Attendant: 
Caretaker. ... 


42. per) hr. 
. $23.00 per wk. 


We recommend that the weekly mini- 
mum wage to hourly men be based on 
45 hours per week. 


CONDITIONS 


The Board recommends that the re- 
port of the Conciliation Board of 1920, 
and the agreement theretc attached, 
prevail, subject to the following find- 
ings of this Board: 


(1) The condition providing that in 
the event of a vacant position in any 
Department, such vacant position shall 
first be available to an ex-employee of 


a 
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some other department, should, in the 
opinion of the Board, be amended by 
‘providing that no such appointment 
shall be made unless the Superintendent 
of the Department in which such 
position is vacant approves of such ap- 
pointment. 


(2) The condition providing for three 
weeks’ sick pay in any.one year should, 
in the opinion of this Board, not be at 
‘full pay, but at two-thirds pay. 


(3) In the opinion uf this Board the 
provisions as to either annual or sta- 
tutory holidays’ (with pay) should not 
apply to any employee who has been 
less than twelve months on the city’s 
pay roll. 
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(4) The Board recommends that the 
new agreement take effect as from the 
Ist day of April, 1922, and continue to 
the 31st day of March, 1923. In the 
event of either party desiring a change 


in the rate of wages or working condi- 


tions, notice must be given by the party 
so desiring the change to the other 
party not later than the 3lst day of 
January, 1922, otherwise this agreement 
shall continue in force for the succeed- 
ing year. 


Dated at Moose Jaw, in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, this 29th day of June, 
ey F922, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. EK. Know.es, 
(Sed.) W. D. MoInryrg, 
(Sed.) R. H. Cuapwick. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of Moose Jaw 
and certain of its employees being members of the Moose Jaw Fire Depart- 


ment, eae ia 


+ 
4 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the Corporation of the City 
of Moose Jaw and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Moose 
Jaw Hire Department and of the city 
Fire Fighters’ Union, Loeal No. 151. 
The Board was composed of Messrs. 
William A. Munns, chairman, W. D. Mc- 
Intyre and Edgar H. Cooke. The report 
of the Board was unanimous and con- 
tained recommendations as to the settle- 
ment of the dispute. The findings of 
the Board were accepted by both par- 
ties and the dispute was thus satisfac- 
torily terminated. 


Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of 
a dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Moose Jaw and cer- 
tain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Moose Jaw Fire Depart- 
ment and city Fire Fighters’ 

- Union, Local No. 151. 


Moose Jaw, Sask., July 12, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir: 


We, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed in the above 


matter, beg to report as follows :— 


We found the dispute consisted of a 
desire on the part of the City to reduce 
the wages of the employees $5 per 
month, and in fact had made the re- 
duction already, effective from April 
Ist, 1922, to which the employees 
strongly objected. 


In support of the various contentions 


‘the City claimed the cost of living had 


been reduced to such an extent that 
the wages of the employees should be 
reduced also, while the Employees con- 
tended that the wages paid during the 
peak of living costs were not sufficient, 
and that no reduction should be made 
at this time. 


Written and oral evidence was sub- 
mitted to the Board by both parties to 
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the dispute, and, after thoroughly con- 
sidering the same, we recommend :— 

That the agreement between the City 
of Moose Jaw and the Fire Fighters’ 
Union, Local No. 151, which terminated 
on March 31st, 1922, be continued from 
April 1st, 1922, and to remain in force 
and effect until March 31st, 1923, with 
the following alterations: 


That the wages of each member of 
the Department be reduced $2.00 per 
month and that they be paid, from 
April Ist, 1922, the rate of wages as 
shown in the following schedule :— 


Firemen: Per month 
Bor first three, months ui.i6 sph. i $108.00 
For the following six months...... 113.00 
For following twelve months...... 118.00 
Any forther periods). .f Bys.teP. ee. 123.00 

Lieutenants: 

BOL ALY VC LUOG wiht tailed dela dadetbo nai 128.00 

Captains: 
crdtret  VOAT ds 2g hls silt oni aien tele 133.00 
Hor, further period, wel 4s Say popes iets 138.00 

148.00 


Captain in charge........, Ee rans 


Report of Board in Dispute between the 
and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of the Gas 
Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (indepen- 
dent). The Board was composed of 
Messrs. W. H. Trueman, K.C., chairman, 
C. H. Dafoe and R.8. Ward. The report 
of the Board was unanimous and con- 
tained recommendations as to the settle- 
ment of the dispute. These finding were 
accepted by both parties, but the com- 
pany stated that the proposed reduction 
in wages would date as from May 1 
instead of July 1. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway Company, em- 
ployer, and certain of its employees, 
being members of the Gas-Workers’ 
Union of Winnipeg, employees. 
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Electricians: 
Same as Captain. 


Motor mechanics: 


POR: TESS WOT aks wes) ss ai dur eee sal 158.0, 
HOY BECONG YEA « gia's¥e\k woeeie tes Bs 163.0 
Any further period... ard. 168.00 


We would further recommend :—That 
all other conditions in the agreement, 
referred to above, remain in full force 
and effect until March 31st, 1923, and 
that there be no change made in the 
conditions of service, other than those 
set forth in the above schedule of rates. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
and we have the honour to be. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sg¢d.) W. A. Munns, 
Chairman. 


(Se¢d.) W. D. McInryrg, 


(Sg¢d.) E. H. Cooxeg, 
Members. 


Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 


Winnipeg, Man., June 30th, 1922. 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir :— 


The Board constituted herein begs 
leave to report as follows :— 


Sessions of the Board were held on 
the Sth, 6th, 9th, 12th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 
2¢th, 27th, 29th, and 30th days of June. 
Messrs. John McRae, James Hector, and 
Henry Winkworth, members of the Gas 
Workers’ Union, appeared for the em- 
ployees, and Messrs. John Whitsell, M. 
L. Kane, J. W. Lawler, C. W. Dahl, ‘and 
L. Palk represented the Company. A 
great deal of evidence was presented by 
each of the parties and the fullest op- 
portunity for the discussion of the dis- 
pute in the presence of the Board was 
allowed. The Board sought to have the 
dispute adjusted by mutual concessions, 
but efforts for the purpose were without 
result. A previous dispute arising from 
demands by certain of the Company’ s 
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employees, members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union, for reduction of a 56 hour week 
to one of 48 hours, and for an increase 
of wages, was submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, composed 
of the late Judge R. Hill Myers, Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles E. Dafoe, nominee of 
the Company, and Mr. R. S. Ward, 
nominee of the employees. A _ report, 
dated July 3rd, 1920,was submitted by 
the Board containing a draft of an 
agreement and wage schedule. 


The Company advised that the find- 
ings of the Board regarding wage ad- 
justments were acceptable to it, and an 
agreement was executed by the Com- 
pany and the employees, which conti- 
nued in existence until April 30th, 1922, 
when the Company offered to the em- 
ployees a new agreement containing cer- 
tain reductions in wages and some 
minor changes in conditions. 


In the course of negotiations between 
a committee of the employees and the 
Company, the Company agreed to con- 
tinue the wages of labourers at 45c¢ an 
hour. Their wages are therefore with- 
drawn from the dispute. The principal 
contention raised by the representatives 
of the employees is that the proposed 
reduction from 638¢ to 59¢ an hour af- 
fecting certain classes of employees 
should not take place because it will 
diminish their weekly wage $2.48 below 
what it was in 1919 under a seven day 
week. The Company on the other hand 
point out that the rate of wages named 
in the Myers award was due in part to 
the high cost of living then prevailing, 
and which is now considerably _ less. 
Giving the matter the very best con- 
sideration the Board is of opinion that 
the following wage schedule should be 
accepted by both parties :— 
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Per hour 
Machitemi¢a, Sm. Oe 7te: 62¢ 
POM Gap COOL TNelr Ss Meneses a ew: 60e 
BOCEMACOF UMletie eel ete eR owe 60e 
PIpert mere es sens etre 5 LER a lee 60¢ 
Hand stokers and scurfers........... 60e 


niminese yr heady. wb. boiisliaien... hOotee 


BCPC ER UPL as ceeh ON, as BW Sat. ooees Maviel, s 60¢ 
Boilermen, firemen, scurfers, helpers... 52%4¢ 
NOL MMI L CCL S mene Oh ce Aare aN aren eas 59¢ 
Yard men, coke wheelers and labour 

employed in coal ears and purifying 

house, or any part of the cal works. 
Blacksmith. 2 eae 59¢ 
Handyman, pipefitter, tinsmith. aia Pla 59e 
Coalelevator operators vsue.. Plv i... 52¢ 
Betlers eleamen). of. oct h.: cae Me oe 52%6e 


The Board desires to further recom- 
mend that in all other respects the pro- 
visions of the determined agreement 
shall be continued in a new agreement, 
and that certain minor changes therein 
proposed by each party to the dispute 
be not insisted upon. The Board con- 
siders that the new agreement should be 
effective May Ist, 1922. However, as 
the employees have been paid wages at 
the former rate during the pendency of 
the dispute, and the amount involved 
is nominal, the Board recommends that 
the new rates become effective on July 
Ist, 1922, 


While Mr. Ward is of the opinion that 
the reduction is somewhat excessive, he 
subscribes to the award in order to make 
it unanimous. 


The Board begs to put on record its: 
appreciation of the unfailing courtesy, 
as well as the very marked ability, 
shown in the presentation of their views 
of the representatives of each of the 
parties to the dispute. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) W. H. TRuEMAN, 
Chairman. 
_ (Sgd.) C. H. Daros, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R. S. Warp, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Inverness Railway and Coal Company, 
(as represented by the Hastern Trust Company, Halifax, N.S.) and certain 


of its employees. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Inverness Railway 
and Coal Company (as represented by 
the Eastern Trust Company, Halifax) 
and certain of its employees being 
members of Locals Nos. 4512 and 5163, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. The Board was composed as 
follows: Messrs. John R. Osborne, Ot- 
tawa, chairman, G. McGregor Mitchell, 
Halifax, and L. D. Currie, Glace Bay. 
The report of the Board was unanimous 
and contained recommendations as to 
the settlement of the dispute. 


Report of Board. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Inverness Rail- 
way and Coal Company, Limited, 
represented by the Eastern Trust 
Company, Receivers, and _ their 
employees being members of Dis- 
trict 26 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, Local Numbers 4512 
and 5163: 


Halifax, July 14th, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir: 

A Board of Conciliation was applied 
for by Malcolm J. McLean, President, 
Local 5168, Inverness, Archibald Mc- 
Neil, Local 4512, John A. Beaton, Sec- 
retary, Local 5163, and Hugh G. Me- 
Dougall, Secretary, Local 4512, in the 
matter of a dispute regarding a reduc- 
tion in rates of pay and other matters; 
and in pursuance thereof and under 
your authority the said Board was con- 
stituted and composed of John R. 
Osborne of Ottawa, Chairman, Mr. G. 
MacGregor Mitchell of Halifax and Mr. 
L. D. Currie of Glace Bay, N.S., and 
having been duly sworn held their first 
meeting for organization at the town of 
Inverness, N.S., on the 4th day of July 


at 10 a.m. and on request of the em- 
ployees adjourned for the purpose of 
visiting mine No. 4. On Wednesday, 
July the 5th, the Board again met in 
the town hall at Inverness at 10 a.m. 
and again adjourned at the request of 
the employees to enable the Board to 
visit mine No.1. The Board reconvened 
on the afternoon of July 5, at 2 p.m., 
when evidence was taken; and again on 
Thursday, July 6, the Board held two 
meetings in the town hall, and all these 
meetings were open to the public, and 
after completing the taking of evidence 
in Inverness, where the mines are si- 
tuated, the meetings of the Board were 
adjourned to meet in Halifax, N.S., for 
the purpose of taking the evidence of 
the officials of the Eastern Trust Com- 
pany whose head office is in that city 
and who, as receivers, represented the 
company. Meetings were held in the 
Board of Trade Rooms, two sessions 
being held each day. A committee of 
the employees, appointed by the locals 
above named, attended these meetings 
in Halifax. Following this the formal 
sittings of the Board ended, and several 
conferences between the employees re- 
presented by the said committee and 


the President and other officials of the . 


Eastern Trust Company were arranged 
by the Board in an effort to effect con- 
ciliation. These failed owing largely 
to the fact that a duly convened con- 
vention of District 26 had met at Truro, 
N.S., on the 26th day of June, 1922, 
when a resolution was passed which in 
effect forbade any member of the dis- 
trict to enter into any agreement with 
any operator which did not provide a 
scale of wages equal to those in force 
in the district prior to January 1, 1922. 


The members of the Board were ac- 
companied through the mines Nos. 1 and 
4 at Inverness by Mr. Robert Baxter, 
President of the District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
other members of the District duly ap- 
pointed by the locals involved, also by 
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the mine manager of the company; and 
the conditions complained of in the 
workings by the men were pointed out. 
All the sessions of the Board held at 
Inverness were thrown open to the pub- 
lic and much evidence was taken, and 
the claims of the men and the position 
of the company were fully disclosed. 
After the public sessions at Halifax, 
the members of the Board went into 
consultation for two days and have 
unanimously agreed upon the follow- 
ing report: 


The Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany was incorporated and organized 
some twenty odd years ago with a capi- 
talization of $8,000,000 and a bond issue 
of $3,000,000. All the stock was issued, 
all the bonds sold, and whether all the 
millions represented by this stock and 
bonds went into the development of the 
company’s property, or not, was beyond 
the provinee of this Board to enquire; 
but the Board did discover that its en- 
tire career was one long struggle to sur- 
vive and that it finally gave up the fight 
on the 5th day of July, 1915, when by 
an order made by the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, in an action instituted 
by the bond holders, the whole under- 
taking was placed in the hands of Mr. 
John MacGillivray as receiver and he 
was succeeded in that position by the 
Eastern Trust Company on the 24th 
day of June, 1919. Between the said 
oth day of July, 1915, and the 16th day 
of June, 1920, the operations of the com- 
pany were continued by the receivers, 


acting as managers for the bond holdexs. 


On the latter date the entire assets of 
the company were sold, with the ap- 
proval of the court, to one M. E. C. 
Henderson for the sum of $1,250,000. 
cash payment of $250,000 was all that 
was ever paid of this sum. A company 
organized by the purchaser, under the 
name of the Inverness Railway & Col- 
leries Company, to operate the mines 
and railway, became insolvent within 
eight months, having accumulated in 
that brief period, liabilities aggregating 
$454,000 and the Eastern Trust Com- 
pany again came into possession by 
order of the Supreme Court of Nova 
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Scotia made on the 8th day of February, 
1921; the bond holders being called 
upon to pay $80,000 to protect their 
security from statutory liens. Only the 
joint representations of the Government 
of Nova Scotia, and members of those 
locals of the United Mine Workers of 
America, that are interested in this ap- 
plication, to the effect that the closing 
down of the industry would mean com- 
plete unemployment for a large portion 
of the population of Inverness, with its 
consequent distress, induced the bond 
holders to re-open the mines; and then 
only because the Government undertook 
to waive payment of all royalties on the 
coal that would be mined during the six 
months immediately following the Ist 
day of March, 1921, and the pledge 
made by members of District 26, of the 
United Mine Workers of America of 
faithful co-operation. During the fifteen 
months that have intervened from the re- 
opening of the mines until the first day 
of July, 1922, the expenses of operating 
the mines and railway have far exceeded 
the revenue. It is obvious that this com- 
pany had no reserve fund other than 
that created by the deposit paid by Mr. 
Henderson, under his agreement to pur- 
chase. By means of this the receivers 
have been able to meet the recurring de- 
ficits and keep the mines open. ‘This 
had practically been exhausted and it 
became exceedingly clear, as the investi- 
gation proceeded, that the big question 
the receivers had to solve was not so 
much as to what scale of wages they 
would be able to pay, but as to what 
means can be adopted to keep the mines 
open. 


The management of the mines, corro- 
borated by the receivers at Halifax, say, 
and the Board find, that the crippled 
financial condition of the company ac- 
counts to a very large extent for many 
of the things of which the employees 
complain, viz, reduction of wages, lack 
of equipment, etc.: 


The complaints of the employees may 
be placed under the following heads: 
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(1) Reduction of wages. 


(2) Unsatisfactory working condi- 


tions. 


(3) Poor housing conditions. 


WAGES 


The application for this Board was 
based mainly on the contention that the 
wage scale as reduced by the cut made 
effective by this company on the 13th 
day of May, 1922, was not sufficient to 
enable them to maintain the standard of 
living that they and their families are 
entitled to enjoy. President Baxter has 
pointed out very cogently that the work- 
man’s position has advanced and his 
standard of living has improved and 
that what satisfied him before the war 
does not satisfy him any longer. The 
Board agrees with that contention. <A 
like claim has been made before other 
Boards of Conciliation this year, and 
while all have recognized the quiet re- 
volution going on in the industrial sys- 
tem making for better and happier con- 
ditions for workmen, it has been laid 
down invariably that so long as the 
present industrial system remains, in 
fixing the scale of wages not only must 
the workers’ right to an improved stand- 
ard of living be recognized, but that the 
ability and capacity of the employer 
must also be regarded. With these two 
principles to guide us, we have consider- 
ed the demands in this case. The evi- 
dence given on behalf of the company, 
as well as the evidence given on behalf 
of the men by Mr. Isaae D. MacDougall, 
cost accountant for the men, who has 
had free access to the company’s cost 
sheets, show incontrovertibly that the 
operations of this company have been 
and are being carried on at a loss. Mr. 
MacDougall’s figures show this loss to 
be less than those of Mr. Killam, man- 
ager of the company; but the explana- 
tion les largely in the fact that, the 
one figures on a short ton and the other 
on a long ton, and their ideas as to per- 
centage to be allowed for depreciation 
and depletion differ to some extent. An 
understanding between the parties to 
this dispute as to the scale of wages 
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to be paid is highly desirable. A reso- 
lution passed by the members of District. 
26 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica in convention assembled at Truro 
recently, prevents the Board urging the 
men in this case to sign any definite 
agreement, confirming the scale of 
wages at present paid by the company. 
The Board finds, however, that having 
regard to the financial condition of the 
company, that the scale at present effect- 
ive is fair; and recommends that it be 
continued in force without any or other 
formal agreement, until such time as a 
permanent adjustment of wages~is ar- 
rived at between District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
when the seale fixed by that settlement 
shall automatically become the wage 
scale for this company. In the event 
of no permanent adjustment being ar- 
rived at between the British Empire 
Steel Corporation and its employees on 
or before the 1st day of October, 1922, 
the Board recommends that the scale of 
wages now in effect between the Inver- 
ness Railway & Coal Company be con- 
firmed by a written agreement. 


The foregoing shall not override the 
following specific recommendations that 
the Board make after special investiga- 
tion, that is to say, in their opinion: 


Section foremen should receive $3.70 
per day; all other men working on 
sections shall be admitted as Union 
men and paid as such; 


Bank headmen, 514 cents per ton for 
coal and 41% cents per box for stone ; 


Weighmen, minimum of $100 per 
month ; 


Hoist engineers, (1) $3.90 per day; 
(2) $3.70 per day; 


these special rates to become effective 
only from the date of filing this report.. 


Housing CONDITIONS AND DRAINAGE 


A large percentage of the miners live 
in houses owned by the company, which,. 
having regard to modern ideas on sani- 
tation and the undoubted ill effect om 
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the miner and his family of unpleasant 
surroundings, the Board find to be, in 
many cases, unsatisfactory. The original 
lay out and location was ill advised. The 
| houses have been built back to back in 
| most cases, with an alley or passage 
_ dividing in the rear, which constitutes 
at once a convenient playground for 
the children and a depository for all 
the filth and dirt in the neighborhood ; 
a medley of surface closets; homes and 
barns line these back streets; open 
drains, the only sewerage system in the 
town, carrying the refuse water from 
houses and outbuildings, undirected 
follow the path of least resistance, and 
in their blind struggle to find a way to 
the lower ground, pass indiscriminately 
through street and door yard; the whole 
scheme creating a breeding ground for 
pestilence and disease. 


The wretched state of the drainage 
system of Inverness was admitted by 
everybody and responsibility therefor 
lies equally upon the company and the 
Town Council, which has for sometime 


past been controlled by the miners them- 


selves. The Board believes that this 
outstanding menace to the health of the 
community could be very largely over- 
come by the co-operation of these two 
parties. The town is so located that 
there is a gravity run to the sea, and 
there is at present a sufficient water 
power in the town itself, to supply a 


steady flow of water through properly. 


constructed drains. The Board directs 
the attention of the council to the 
powers conferred upon it by the laws 
of the Province, and recommends that 
the company and the council get to- 
gether at once and inaugurate an ag- 
gressive clean up policy. 


The present management are in no 
way responsible for the plan and loca- 
tion of the houses, and are apparently 
not in a position financially at the 
moment to undertake alterations or im- 


provements on a large scale, but in the 


opinion of the Board a great many of 
the objectionable features, that at pres- 
ent irritate and annoy, could be elimin- 
ated without any large expenditure of 
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money; the Board recommends that for 
the present, all complaints regarding 
leaky roofs and requests for repairs that 
are essential to enable the workman to 
live decently and in comfort be prompt- 
ly attended to by the company. The 
Board further expresses the hope that 
the management of these mines, which 
constitute the sole industry of the town, 
will in the near future fall into the 
hands of some man or men, who will 
have, not only the financial ability, but 
the public spirit that will prompt them 
to reconstruct and alter the character 
of these houses in accordance with more 
modern ideas of house planning, so as 
to remove the cause of much of the 
squalor and monotony that exists at 
present. 


WoORKING CONDITIONS 


The Board, as already stated, visited 
the working places in and about both 
mines Nos. 1 and 4, underground as 
well as on the surface, and a special 
evening was set aside for taking the 
evidence of individual miners as to the 
nature, cause and extent of certain 
grievances that it was alleged in a 
general way existed, and with respect 
to -which the miners’ committees had 
been unable to obtain any satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Black Damp.—Evidence was submit- 
ted by the miners and admissions were 
made by the company, as to the presence 
in certain sections of mine No. 1 of 
quantities of gas known as ‘‘Black 
Damp’’; it was agreed that this con- 
stituted a serious grievance for the men 
who had more immediately to contend 
with it. Not only was it a menace to the 
health and life of the miner, but its 
presence in the working places inter- 
fered and interrupted his work and 
therefore impeded production, and im- 
paired his earnings; when the mine is 
operated only part time the condition 
appears to be aggravated and the loss 
to the miner is much more serious. 
Methods pursued by former owners of 
this property account for the presence 
of this condition, and witnesses, called 
on behalf of the miners, testified that 
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the present management were doing a 
great deal to overcome it. The dif- 
ficultly of dealing with the matter ap- 
peared clearly. The officials of the com- 
pany explained what they were doing 
to combat it; the miners could suggest 
no other solution; the Board bearing 
in mind the serious nature of the con- 
dition can only recommend that the 
policy already adopted by the company 
be continued, and so far as finances per- 
mit extended, and that not only the 
letter, but the spirit of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of the Province be com- 
plied with. 


Coal Chutes—That these were block- 
ed too frequently was the ground of 
much complaint. It was clear that the 
condition interfered with the produc- 
tion of coal and impaired the earnings of 
not only the man at the face, but all 
down the line. Various causes were 
alleged for this condition by the men; 
delay in removing falls of stone block- 
ing the levels; insufficient supply of 
coal boxes; lack of track turnouts; ete. 
Evidence adduced by the miners them- 
selves disclosed that one of the chief 
contributing causes to this condition was 
the total lack of consideration on the 
part of their fellow workmen who, si- 
tuated on lower levels in parlance of the 
mine ‘‘hogged’’ the chute to the great 
prejudice of the men above. 


The officials of the company said that 
this was one of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions that developed when mine was 
operated part time, and that with steady 
operation it disappeared almost entire- 
ly. Your Board recommends that the 
company should give more consideration 
to this complaint and that the men more 
immediately connected with the chutes 
should recognize the rights of their co- 
labourer higher up by giving a practical 
demonstration of the principle involved 
in the Golden Rule. It appeared to 
the members of the Board that a rule 
designed to regulate the operation of 
these chutes could be made by the com- 
pany, that would meet with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the members 
of the local union and when ratified by 
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them could be enforced to the advantage 
of company and men alike. 


SURFACE CONDITIONS 


The Wash Houses—which mean much 
to the miners, are, at both collieries, in 
very bad condition. No. 1 is over 
erowded, poorly ventilated, and in 
equipment wholly inadequate, the old 
wash basin system prevails, no shower 
baths have been installed at any place, 
and the whole thing is unsanitary. The 
management admit that this condition 
should be remedied by stating that they 
have already laid plans for the construc- 
tion of a new commodious wash house, 
with proper equipment, as soon as funds 
ean be obtained. The Board recom- 
mends that in the meantime, two shower 
baths be installed in No. 1 wash house 
and one in No. 4. The practicability of 
this was acknowledged by the manage- 
ment, and the expenditure involved will 
not be large. 


No. 4 Bank Head.—This is a new 
mine, and the equipment is incomplete, 
lack of funds explain many deficiencies, 
and these must be excused, but the 
Board feels that the men who at present 
work on this bank head, exposed to all 
kinds of weather, without any protec- 
tion should be provided with a shelter 
of some kind. The company say that a 
permanent bank head is to be erected in 
the future. The future with this com- 
pany is clouded, the Board urges that. 
a temporary shed be erected forthwith. 
Cash expenditure would be trifling. 


A number of other matters such as 
the rate of pay.for ‘‘brushing’’ in No. 
4 mine, rate of pay in the sinkings, and 
scarcity of timber were placed before 
the Board for consideration, but the 
Board feels that these can be better 
adjusted by meetings between the 
miners’ committees and the management. 


The claim of the men that the crip- 
pled financial condition of the company 
is due largely to the losses sustained 
annually in the operation of the railway,. 
and that the two projects, railway and 
mine, should be dissociated, involves a 
question of policy, which is perhaps. 


j 
| 





4 fore this Board, and have for 
' months directed the operation of this 
_ company have had a difficult task to 
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beyond the province of this Board to 
deal with, but it was made to appear so 


clearly that it was in the interest not. 


only of the miners and the company, 
but of the entire district that the Dom- 
inion Government should take over and 
operate the railway that the Board re- 
commends that some joint action be 
taken by the men and the company to 
impress this view upon the Dominion 
Government. 


The Eastern Trust Company, who as 
receivers represented the company be- 
some 


perform; as officials of the court their 
authority has been limited; the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by their 
trusteeship compels exact account and 
justification for every dollar expended; 
they have to compete with corporations 
financially strong; to satisfy the bond 
holders on the one hand and wage 


_ earners on the other; all under the close 


scrutiny of the court; such a situation 
does not leave much scope for inde- 
pendent judgment, or allow for bold or 
aggressive business policy. The Board 
think the Trust Company are dis- 
charging their difficult task well. 
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The Board sympathize with the claim 
of the men, who say that they are vitally 
interested that this mining industry 
should be continued and developed at 
Inverness, and that they should there- 
fore have some voice in framing the 
policy to be pursued in the actual opera- 
tions carried out in the mines in which 
some of them have spent a generation of 
toil, and around which they have estab- 
lished their home. The Board hopes 
that, in the re-organization that must 
soon take place at these mines, that this 
elaim will be recognized. 


The Board believes it appreciates the 
position—continued disagreement be- 
tween the men and management at the. 
mines means the closing of the industry 
and greater hardship to the community. 
It recommends therefore that the parties 
to the dispute recognize that only loyal 
co-operation and mutual consideration 
will ensure the continuance of the in- 
dustry. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) JoHn R. OsBorNnge, 
Chairman. 
— (Sgd.) G. MacG. MrrcHet, 
Member. 
(Sed.) L. D. Currin, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Con- 
solidated and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Consolidated and cer- 
tain of its employees in the gas and 
electric distribution and maintenance 
plants, members of various trades 
unions. The Board was composed as 


follows: Messrs. E. MeG. Quirk, chair- 


man, Bernard Rose and Gustave 
Franeq. The report of the Board was 


unanimous and contained recommenda- 


tions as to the settlement of the dispute. 
Advice was later received from both 
parties that the findings of the Board 
were acceptable to them. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of 
differences between the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consolidated 
and certain of its employees, being 
members of the following organiza- 
tions: I. B. of Electrical Workers, 
I. A. of Machinists, U. B. of Car- 
penters and Joiners, and Gas Work- 
ers, Federal Union 16571—all mem- 
bers of Joint Council of Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir, 
The Board, constituted by you under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
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Act, 1907, consisting of Mr. E. McG. 
Quirk, Chairman, Mr. Bernard Rose, 
representing the employing company, 
and Mr. Gustave Francq, reprenting the 
employees, has the honour to submit its 
report on the above mentioned dispute. 


The Board’s preliminary meeting was 
held on June 15th, when preparations 
were made in regard to its sittings. Sub- 
sequent sittings were held in room 24, 
Court House, placed at the disposal of 
the Board through the courtesy of Mr. 
Sheriff Lemieux. 


The Board held meetings and sittings 
open to the public on June 19, 21, 22, 
OE 20. aT OBO and: uly (OLR Lt 
visited the company’s gas plants and 
electrical stations. 


The Company’s representatives were 
Mr. R. M. Wilson, Chief Electrical En- 
gineer, Major J. J. Humphreys, Mr. E. 
J. Turley; the Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Mr. J. S. Norris, attend- 
ing from time to time upon call of the 
Board. 


The employees’ representatives were 
Mr. J. Broderic, Mr. H. A. Spence and 
Mr. F. Griffard. Associated with them 
as advisers were representatives of 
various craft organizations interested in 
the dispute, namely, Mr. H. Kerwin, 
Mr. J. Noble. 


In April, 1919, an agreement was 
effected between the company and its 
employees in regard to wages, classi- 
fication, and working conditions. This 
agreement may be accepted as the basic 
agreement in regard to subsequent ones. 
It established the eight-hour day in the 
basic trades, and in continuous shift 
operations; provided for grievance com- 


mittees; defined overtime, and holidays 
with pay. It is designated as the 
*£1919’’ Agreement. 


In May, 1920, the ‘‘1919’’ agreement 
was renewed through negotiation and 
conference, the wages rates were in- 
creased 25 per cent to meet increased 
cost of living. This agreement is de- 
signated as the ‘‘1920’’ agreement. 
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In June, 1921, the ‘1920’ agreement 
was renewed through negotiation and 
conference. Wage rates were decreased 
1214 per cent and in some instances 20 
per cent. This reduction was acceded 
to in order to meet the company’s con- 
tention that living costs had decreased. 
This agreement is designated as the 
‘£1921’? agreement. 


The three agreements referred to, 
along with a statement showing com- 
parison of wage rates covering the 
various Classifications extending over the 
period from 1915 to 1921, as also the 
proposed reduction effective 1922, were 
filed with the Board. 


From statements and arguments sub- 
mitted to the Board, the contentions of 
the parties may be summarized. 


The contention on the part of the em- 
ploying company is that a wage re- 
duction was justified; (1) in conformity 
with prevailing wage reduction and de- 
flation, and a corresponding decrease in 
eost of living as interpreted from the 
indices of the Labour Gazette, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; (2) to enable 
the company to make effective a pro- 
posed reduction in the price of gas and 
electricity to its consumers. 


The contention on the part of the em- 
ployees against the proposed reduction 
is that (1) the cost of living has not 
decreased proportionately to the wage 
reduction proposed by the company; 
(2) the proposed reduction if made ef- 
fective would seriously affect their 
standard of living. 


The major issue before the Board was 
one of wage reduction applying to the 
existing agreement, expiring June Ist. 


Some items of classification and work- 
ing conditions were brought to the at- 
tention of the Board. The Board is of 
the opinion that in many of the instances 
cited, a satisfactory adjustment can be 
reached, if brought to the attention of 
the company’s officials. 


The Board is justified in expressing 
its opinion in this regard by quoting 
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from the statement prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Board by the company’s 
representatives, Mr. R. M. Wilson and 
Major J. J. Humphreys, as follows: 

That the company’s attitude in its relations 
with its employees has, at all times, been such 
that it welcomed discussions concerning 
grievances and recommendations with repre- 
sentatives chosen by the employees amongst 
‘themselves. It will, in the future, follow the 
same policy. It appreciates the advantages of 
discussing with its employees such matters as 
are of mutual interest. 

At no time has it ever refused to discuss 
with its employees, through one or more spokes- 
men or committee chosen from amongst them- 
selves, such matters as the employees con- 
sidered merited investigation or remedying. 


They believe this is a policy that contri- 
butes to mutual respect and is in the welfare 
of both the company and its employees. 


During its sittings and _ hearings, 
members of the Board were impressed 
with the excellent relationship existing 
between the officials of the company and 
its employees. In conversation with 
the company’s officials and employees, 
the Board became cognizant of the 
mutual regard and good-will existing 
between the parties. 


In discussing this agreeable and 
pleasant observation, the Board was 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
interests of the parties would be best 
served by counselling them to effect a 
settlement and agreement by further 
conferences. At the meeting on June 
d0th, the Chairman and his colleagues 
spoke in no uncertain terms of the ad- 
visability of the parties going into fur- 
ther conference in an endeavour to reach 
a satisfactory settlement. 


The Board adjourned pending the 


conferences. It resumed its sitting on 
July 6th; the parties appearing stated 
they had reached an understanding in 
regard to wage rates, but were unable 
to agree as to working conditions. The 
Board suggested the conferences be 
continued in its presence and by its 
help and _= suggestions along with 
the conciliatory spirit of the parties 
an understanding was reached enabling 
the Board to make a unanimous report 
and recommendation, and it believes 
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that the recommendations made should 
be accepted by the parties. They are 
as follows: 


(1) That there will be no reduction 
in the rates of pay of employees now 
receiving the rates contained in the 
tion below the rate established by the 
agreement signed in June, 1919. 


(2) That, the rate of pay of all em- 
ployees now receiving wages in excess 
of the rates established in June, 1919, 
be reduced 5 per cent; but in no ease 
will any employee suffer any reduc- 
tion below the rate established by the 
June agreement of 1919. 


(3) That labourers shall be paid a 
minimum rate of 30 cents an hour. 


(4) The Board believes that, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding, a 
definition should be provided in the 
matter of who shall be designated as 
a temporary labourer, and defines tem- 
porary labourer as, all those employed 
in the extension of new mains, new 
services, new buildings, new appara- 
tus and new machinery, and access- 
ories thereof, and all extraordinary 
repairs. 


(5) Clause 4 of the agreement of - 
1921 referring to gas workers shall 
have the following added thereto: 
‘Any man employed as set forth in 
the preceding clause shall have the 
right to absent himself one day in 
seven, providing the employee so ab- 
senting himself gives 24 hours’ notice 
to his foreman.”’ 


(6) The 1921 agreement shall pre- 
vail and be in full force and effect, 
subject to the exceptions contained 
in the preceding paragraphs, which 
constitute the Board’s recommenda- 
tions. 


(7) The Board recommends that the 
present agreement shall come into 
effect and continue for a period of one 
year, commencing July 11th, 1922. 


The Board desires to place on record 
its sincere appreciation of the help ac- 
corded it by the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute. Their willingness 
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to materially aid the Board assisted it 
in reaching a unanimous conclusion. 


It desires specially to warmly com- 
pliment the men involved in the dispute 
in the judgment shown in selecting their 
representatives. The case on behalf of 
the men was very ably presented, and 
showed a thorough appreciation of con- 
ditions and circumstances. At all times 
during the sessions of the Board, the 
utmost courtesy was shown it by the 
men’s representatives. 


The Board likewise desires to make 
reference to the willingness and con- 
ciliatory spirit shown by Mr. J. S. 
Norris, the Vice-President and General 
Manager of the company. He and the 
officials of the company gave the Board 
every possible facility to inspect the gas 
and electric plants of the company and 
to get such information as it thought 
might serve its purpose. Mr. Norris, 
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assisted by Mr. R. M. Wilson, the Chief 
Electrical Engineer of the company, 
Major J. J. Humphreys, Superintendent 
of the gas plants, and Mr. E. J. Turley, 
Superintendent of shops, presented the 
company’s case in a manner that entitles 
them to our thanks. We believe that, 
as already set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs of this report, the good feel- 
ing shown during the Board’s delibera- 
tions is a splendid augury for the con- 
tinuance of that spirit of good-will in 
the relations between the employers and 
employed that means so much for the 
maintaining of industrial peace. 


The whole very respectfully submittd. . 


(Sed.) E. McG. QuirK, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Gus. FRANcQ, 

(S¢d.) BERNARD Rose. 


Montreal, July 7th, 1922. 


Report of Board in Dispute between various shipping companies at Montreal 
and certain of their employees. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between various shipping com- 
panies doing business at the Port of 
Montreal and certain of their employees 
being shipliners, members of Local No. 
. 2098, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The Board wos composed 
as follows: Messrs. H. S. Ross, K.C., 
chairman, David K. Trotter and J. T. 
Foster. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and contained recommen- 
dations as to the settlement of the 
dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and amend- 
ments, and of a difference between 
certain shipping companies doing 
business at the Port of Montreal 
represented by The Shipping Fed- 
eration of Canada, Incorporated, 
employers, and members of Local 
2098 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, 
employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir, 
The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
herein beg to report as follows: 


David K. Trotter, appointed by your 
Department to represent the Shipping 
Federation, and John T. Foster, ap- 
pointed to represent the members of 
Local 2098, met to consider the recom- 
mendation of ‘a chairman of the Board 
on June 15, 16 and 19, and at the meet- 
ing held on June 19 decided to recom- 
mend the appointment of Howard S. 
Ross, Barrister, of Montreal. 


On being notified of the appointment 
of the ehairman the Board held its or- 
ganization meeting on June 21, and sat 
for the purpose of hearing evidence and 
preparing this report on June 23, 26, 27, 
29, July 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 11 and 12. On 
June 28 the Board visited a number of 
the docks and ships in order to see the 
men at work so as to get a better idea 
of the work performed. 
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During the course of the investigation 
certain officials of the organizations con- 
cerned and a number of employees ap- 
peared before the Board and presented 
statements verbally and in writing. 


T'wo carpenter contractors who are 
familiar with such work also gave 
evidence. 


The Board during the course of the 
investigation arranged a number of 
meetings between the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute with a view to 
an amicable settlement. The efforts of 
the Board in this direction have so far 
not been successful. 


The dispute between the parties arose 
following the action of the employers in 
putting into effect, at the expiration of 
the agreement for the year ending 16th 
of April, 1922, a reduction in wages. 
The employees were, under the agree- 
ment expiring April 16, 1922, receiving 
60 cents per hour for day work and 75 
cents for night work, and for the season 
of 1922 asked for 65 cents per hour for 
day work and time and one-half for 


night work, an increase of 5 cents per 
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hour for day work and 2214 cents per 
hour for night work. This request was 
refused and the employees were notified 
that they would be paid 50 cents per 
hour for day work and 60 cents for night 
work. 


The employees declined these rates 


and applied for a Board of Arbitration. 


The Board are of the opinion after 
earefully considering the evidence sub- 
mitted that substantial justice will best 
be done in this case if the rates to be 
paid are as follows: 


55 cents per hour for day work. 
65 cents per hour for night work. 


We hope that this recommendation 
will be accepted by both parties so that 
the amicable relations which have always 
existed may be continued. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, July 12, 1922. 


(Sed.) Howarp §. Ross, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Joun T. Foster, 

(Sed.) Davin K. Trotrmr, 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS. 


HE Cost of Living Commission ap- 
™ pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the changes 


in the cost of living for coal miners on 


Vancouver Island, and to report the 
amount by which wage rates should 
correspondingly be increased or de- 
ereased, forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1922.* The Commission 
consisted of Mr. Matthew Gunness, re- 
presentative of the miners; Mr. Tulley 


Boyce, representing the operators; and 


Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair Wages Officer 
of the department of Labour, Chair- 
man. 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1922, and 
various preceding issues. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whom the majority of 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The forms contain- 
ed the same list of groceries, provi- 
sions, meats, etc., that was used on 
previous occasions. The method of 
computing the changes for the period 


“under review was the same as used for 


previous adjustments, namely, to de- 
termine the percentage of increase or 
decrease, as the case may be, of prices 
of June 30 over March 31, for groceries, 
provisions, meats, etc., and to add a 


further two-fifths of this increase (or 


decrease) aS an equivalent to cover 
similar increases (or decreases) in 
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clothing, ete. An increase of 6.3 per cent 
was ascertained, which amounted to an 
increase in wages of 134 cents per day 


where the base rate was $3 per day, 


and 2 cents per day where the base rate 
was $3.15, the increase in wages to 
become effective August 1, 1922, and to 
apply to all underground service, cleri- 
eal and office employees. 


Retail price lists were received from 
general merchants and retail dealers in 
meats in the various mining centres. 


Sharp increases were noted in sugar, 
lard, and cookies. Slight increases were 
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noted in molasses, Lima and brown 
beans, rice, canned beans, tomatoes, 
salmon, brooms, most varieties of flour, 
rolled oats, soda biscuits, butter, evapo- 
rated milk, coffee, cream of tartar, 
flavouring extracts, evaporated figs and 
prunes, beef, mutton, and veal. Slight 
decreases were noted in jam, split peas, 
barley, sago, tapioca, canned corn beef, 
canned roast beef, standard flour, corn 
meal, oat meal, ham and bacon, tea, cur- 
rants, raisins, and fresh pork. Sharp de- 
creases were noted in syrup, lunch 
tongue, and pickles. No ehanges were 
noted in small white beans, canned peas, 
and canned corn. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1922. 


HE following table shows the number 

of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or other during July, 1922, 
together with the number of employees 
involved and the time loss in working 
days, aS compared with the previous 
month and with July, 1921: 











Time loss 

Disputes |Employees jin working 
involved days 
INULY: k GOD% sara, 4 alee 2" 15,736 261,240 
INC; TOQONE Ae Le 25 10,155 254,134 
LULL VF LOU Re sats cteter ts 41 9,413 92,891 





Most of the time loss in July (as in 
June) occurred in the coal miners’ 
strike in Alberta, where 7,538 miners 
had a time loss of 188,450 working days. 
Three strikes commenced during the 
month, involving 5,045 employees and a 
time loss of 11,065 working days. Of 
the 25 strikes in June, 19 were carried 
over into July, these causing a time loss 
of 250,175 working days. 
ended during July, two of which had 
commenced prior to July and the other 
during the month: the strike of fisher- 
men at Rivers Inlet, B.C., commenced 
on June 20, and terminated July 9; that 
of clothing workers at Montreal com- 
menced on February 17, and terminated 
July 31; and that of the garment work- 


pressmen, 


Three strikes 


ers in Montreal commenced on July 25, 
and terminated on July 27. 


At the end of the month there were, 
therefore, still on record 19 strikes, af- 
fecting 9,726 workpeople, as follows: 
coal miners, District 18; painters, To- 
ronto; railway employees of steel and 
coal companies, Sydney; narrow gauge 
enginemen, Sydney; moulders, Guelph; 
structural iron workers, Edmonton; 
structural iron workers,’ Winnipeg; 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
gvravers, Ottawa; compositors, Hamil- 
ton; compositors, Montreal; compositors, 
Toronto; compositors, Vancouver; com- 
positors, Winnipeg; compositors and 
Halifax; compositors and 
pressmen, Ottawa; motormen and con- 
ductors, Niagara Falls, and theatre em- 
ployees at Calgary. 


Disputes by Industries. 


In this article a new grouping of in- 
dustries and occupations is adopted 
which is different in some respects from 
that previously used. At the end of the 
year the record for the year will be 
tabulated in accordance with this new 
erouping. The following is a review 
of disputes by industries in the order 
in which they appear in the statistical 
table. A brief reference is made to the 
more important strikes. 
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FISHING 


On June 20, a strike involving 950 
fishermen engaged in the sockeye salmon 
fishing for the canneries, occurred at 
Rivers Inlet, B.C. The cause of the 
dispute was the employers’ refusal of 
a demand by the fishermen for a 50 per 
cent increase in the rate of payment, 
that is, from 30 cents to 45 cents per fish. 
Negotiations were carried on between 
the parties concerned after which work 
was resumed on July 9, at the same rates 
as prevailed prior to the strike. The 
resulting time loss was 9,500 working 
days during June and 6,650 during July. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING 


The coal miners’ strike in existence 
in District 18 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, in Alberta and south- 
eastern British Columbia, against a re- 
duction in wages continued, ° neither 
party accepting the award of the Con- 
ciliation Board. 


MANUFACTURING 


Clothing. — Two strikes, involving 
0,060 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 11,500 working days were 
in existence in this group. One strike, 
that of clothing workers in Montreal 
which commenced during February 
ended during July. The strike was 
against the introduction of piece work, 
involving also a reduction in wages. 
Work was resumed at the end of July 
under conditions existing prior to the 
strike. <A strike of garment workers 
began at Montreal on July 25, when 
some 5,000 workers demanded that work 
should be given only to shops working 
under union conditions. Work was re- 
sumed on the second day when the em- 
ployers agreed to the demands of the 
employees. 


Printing and publishing. — In this 
group the situation remained practically 
the same as in the previous month, 
namely, with 10 strikes involving 1,802 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 45,050 working days. Included among 
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these were the several strikes in the 
printing trades for the 44-hour week 
and increased wages in various cities 
which began in May and June, 1921. 
None of these disputes were terminated 
during the month. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Buildings and structures. — Three 
strikes were recorded in this group, in- 
volving 165 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 4,065 working days. The 
strike of painters at Toronto which oc- 
curred on May 15, against a reduction 
of 10 cents per hour from the previous 
rate of 75 cents per hour, remained un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 
During June the structural iron work- 
ers at Winnipeg in the employ of two 
firms went on strike against a reduction 
in wages from $1.10 to 85 cents per hour. 
The dispute was still unterminated at 
the end of the month. On July 7, struc- 
tural iron workers at Edmonton also 
went on strike against the same reduc- 
tion from $1.10 to 85 cents per hour. . 


TRANSPORTATION 


Steam Railway Service.—The strike 
of railway employees of steel and coal 
companies in Nova Seotia which had 
been carried over from the previous 
month’s record remained unterminated 
at the end of July. 


Electric Railway Service. — Electric 
railway employees on that section of the 
International Railway in the city of 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and its neighbour- 
hood, were involved in a strike against 
non-recognition of the union. The 
strike commenced on July 1, involving 
in Canada 30 motormen and conductors, 
and resulted in a time loss of 750 work- 
ing days for the month. This dispute 
remained ‘unterminated at the end of 
July. 

SERVICE 

Recreational—tThe strike of theatre 


employees at Calgary which commenced 
during May remained unterminated. 
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; ot , 
o8y | BaB 
Industry, occupation : BPE | aOg 
and locality : Particulars ie os a 
Be 1a 
= oe ted 
(a) Strikes commencing -prior to July, 1922. 
FISHING— 
Fishermen, Rivers Inlet, B.C...... Commenced June 20, for a 50 per cent increase in the 950 6,650 
rate per fish. After negotiations work. was resumed 
July 9 at previous: rates. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
- AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, District 18, Alta.,;Commenced April 1, against a reduction of 25 per cent. 7538 | 188,450 
and B.C. Unterminated. ; 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que. Commenced February 17. Against introduction of piece 60 1,500 
work. After negotiations work was resumed July 
ees pr 31, under Same conditions as existed prior to strike. 
Printing and Publishing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que.. . |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 30 750 
terminated. 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont....|Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 4 100 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Hamilton, Ont...... Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation of agree- 47 1,175 
ment by employers. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal, Que...... Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per-} 25 625 
form work that came from shop where strike 
; existed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal,, Que...... Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 370 9,250 
hk 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Toronto, Ont....... Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 878 21,950 
: 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Vancouver, B.C..... Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 30 750 
p Pein 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man...... Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 222 5,550 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
Pa terminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Ha-|Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 51 1,275 
lifax, N.S. terminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Otta-|Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 145 3,625 
wa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont............. Commenced May 4. Against a reduction in wages 10 250 
and increased working hours. Unterminated. 
Narrow gauge enginemen of steel)Commenced June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 16 400 
company, Sydney, N.S. of steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Painters, Toronto, Ont............. Commenced May 15, against a reduction in wages 90 2,250 
from 75 to 65 cents per hour. Unterminated. 
Structural iron workers, Winnipeg,|Commenced June 20, against a reduction in wages 60 1,500 
an. from $1.10 to 85 cents per hour. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways: 
Railway employees of steel and|Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 150 3,750 
coal companies, Sydney, N.S. and improved working conditions. Unterminated. . 
SERVICE— 
Recreational: 
Theatre employees, Calgary, Alta.|Commenced May 8, in protest against employment 15 375 


of non-unionist. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LocKouts DuRING JULY, 1922,— (Continued) 











“S } 
Of, | auk 
Industry, occupation F Bee 268 
’ O24 
and loeality Particulars 236 é= 
SHE | Bat 
(b) Strikes commencing during July, 1922. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que.|Commenced July 25, for union working conditions. 
After negotiations work was resumed July 27, the 
demands of the employees having been granted. 5,000 10,000 
CoNSTRUCTION— make 
Buildings and structures: 
Structural iron workers, Edmon- P 
ton, Alta. | Commenced July 7, against a reduction in wages 
from $1.10 to 85 cents per hour. Unterminated. 15 815 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways: 
Motormen and conductors, Niagara : 
Falls, Ont. % Commenced July 1, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 30 750 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING JUNE, 
1922 


HE following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during June, 1922, based upon 
returns from employers and _ work- 


people, are taken from the July issue of © 


the British Labour Gazette. 


NUMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes in- 
volving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in June, 
was 32, as compared with 38 in the pre- 
vious month, and 29 in June, 1921. In 
these new disputes about 31,000 work- 
people were directly involved and 2,000 
indirectly involved (i. e. thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In addi- 
tion to the numbers involved in new 
disputes, about 278,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, 
in 50 disputes which began before June, 
cin were still in progress at the begin- 


ning of that month. The total number 
of new and old disputes in progress in 
June was thus 82, involving about 310,- 
000 workpeople; and resulting in a loss 
during June of nearly 2,100,000 work- 
ing days. 


The stoppage of work involving mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and other engineering trade 
unions in the employment of firms affil- 
iated to the Engineering and the Na- 
tional Employers’ Federation terminated ~ 
in June. 


Causes.—Of the 32 disputes begin- 
ning in June, 17, directly involving - 
about 19,000 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 5, direct- 
ly involving 5,000 workpeople, on other 


wages questions; 4, directly involving 


6,000 workpeople, on questions of trade 
union principle; and 6, directly involy- 
ing nearly 1,000 workpeople, on other 
questions. 
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RESULTS.—Settlements were effected 
in the case of 17 new disputes, directly 
involving about 22,000 workpeople, and 
20 old disputes, directly involving about 
256,000 workpeople. Of these disputes, 
0, directly involving 6,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 14, directly involving 9,000 
workpeople, in favour. of the employers; 
and 18, directly involving 263,000 work- 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 4 disputes, directly involving about 
2,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes in progress in June by groups of 
industries :— 
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.| No. of dis-| 23 BSR 
putes in Beg ao 
progress in 26 g g “ bo 
une "a 3 ¥ a 
2 Bas 5b 
Groups of & cee Tq 
Tava Wadia ori SS Sune 
ro | res BEO ws 9 
Bo Bis} me don oe Old BS 
Hales] 8 nove Bh 
SS) a) 5 Ae es Bice x 
m1 ee Zo eigen tie 
Building eevee 5) 4} 9 4,000 26,000 
Mining and quar- 
TYING ier eee ales 5 [jon ne UW 31,000: 286,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding] 17 | 5 | 2a 269,000 1,693,000 
Transporticsn aoe 3 3 6 500 10,000 
Other trades...... 10} 8 | 18 6,000 51,000 
Employees of pub- 
lic authorities..| 3] 1]| 4 500 12,000 - 
Total, June, 1922..| 50 | 32 | 82 311,000 2,078,000: 
Total, May, 1922..| 55 | 38 | 93 372,000 7,229,000 
Total, June, 1920..} 62 | 29 | 91 *1,551,000T} *29,998, 000+ 











*Revised figure. tA general dispute in the coal 
mining industry was in progress in June, 1921. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE strike of shop craft employees, 

against a reduction of wages, on the 
principal railways in the United States 
which began on July 1, as described in 
the LABour GazerTe for July, continued 
throughout the month. Other organiz- 
ations of railway employees affected by 
the wage reductions effective from July 
1 agreed to withold strike orders until 
the Railroad Labour Board had recon- 
sidered the reductions ordered, the final 
rates decided upon to be retroactive to 
July 1. On some railroads, however, em- 
ployees in these organizations left work 
either in sympathy with the shop craft 
strikers or because dissatisfied with 
conditions. The organizations concern- 
ed, however, took steps to adjust these 
conditions. The railroads took on men 
to replace the shop craft employees on 
strike and in some localities trouble 
ensued between the strikers’ pickets or 
sympathizers of the shop employees, 
resulting in riots. The railway com- 
panies, in some instances, secured in- 
junctions from the courts forbidding 
‘picketing, and in some cases troops 
were stationed by the authorities about 
the railway shops and yards. Toward the 


end of the month complaints were made 
by members of train crews that the en- 
gines and cars were not in proper re- 
pair and could not be operated in safe- 
ty. Objections were also made to enter- 
ing yards and shops surrounded by 
armed men. In some cases train oper- 


ating employees, therefore, stopped 


work but these conditions 
widespread. 


On July 11 the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation 
directing all persons to refrain from in- 
terfering with lawful efforts to main- 
tain interstate commerce and the carry- 
ing of the United States mails. It was 
also reported that the authorities had 
arranged for the mobilization of motor 
trucks to carry the mails where necess- 
ary. On some railroads large numbers of 
passenger trains were cancelled owing 
to the inability of the railway compan- 
les to repair rolling stock, and later in 
the month difficulty in moving the fruit 
crop on the Pacific Coast was reported. 
On July 25 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Transportation 
Act declared that an emergnecy existed, 


were not 
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and took over the control of rolling 
stock and the movement of ears. It is- 
sued an order to the railway companies 
to move all freight by the most direct 
routes regardless of all other orders 


and arrangements and to give priority 


in shipment to perishable foods, coal for 
certain localities and purposes, and 
other necessaries of life according to 
the classification provided. The Commis- 
sion placed the operation of this. policy 


under a committee of which the Chair- 


man was Secretary of Commerce Hoo- 
ver. 


During the month negotiations were 
entered into between the railway com- 
panies and the employees through the 
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President of the United States and the 
Railroad Labour Board, and at the end 
of the month both parties to the dispute 
had agreed to refer the wages question 
‘to the Board to be considered, but the 
employees refused to call off the strike 
unless the men regained their positions 
without loss of seniority according to 
length of service. The railway compan- 
ies refused to accept the proposal of 
President Harding that this issue should 
also be reterred to the Railroad Labour 
Board and the strike was therefore un- 


terminated at the end of the month. 


The situation as affecting railways in 
Canada is discussed in a separate ar- 
ticle. 


THE UNITED STATES COAL STRIKE 


Federal plan to control distribution of available coal supply 


y wake general coal strike in the United 
States, which began on April 1, con- 
tinued throughout July. The transpor- 
tation of coal from the non-union fields 
which were still in operation was crip- 
pled by the railway strike, an account 
of which appears on another page of 
this issue. A quantity of coal was or- 
dered from Great Britain for delivery 
at ports both in the United States and 
Canada. 


On July 10, the President of the 
United States addressed a proposal to 
representatives of the operators and 
miners at_a joint meeting at Washing- 
ton, with a view to the immediate 
resumption of work and the settlement 
of the dispute by arbitration. 


The proposal of the President was in 


part as follows: 


Mine workers are to,;return to work on the 
scale of wages which expired last March 31, 
and mines now idle because of strike or sus- 
pended operation to resume activities, with- 
our interference with activities of mines now 
working The 1922 scale to be effective until 
August 10, 1922. 


A Coal Commission to be created at once, 
consisting of three members selected by the 
mine-workers, three members selected by the 


mine-operators, and five members to be named 
‘by the President. All decisions by this Com- 
mission shall be accepted as final. 


This Commission to determine, if possible, 
within thirty days from to-day, for the miners 
on strike a temporary basic wage scale, which 
scale shall be effective until March 1, 1923. 
In event that the Commission is unable to 
report its scale by August 10, it shall have 
power to direct continued work on 1922 scale, 
until superceding scale is ready. 


The Commission shall investigate exhaust- 
ively, every phase of the coal industry, It 
shall reveal every cost of production and 
transportation. The President will ask Con- 
gress to confer authority for _ the most 
thorough investigation, and make appropria- 
tions necessary to do such work. The Com- 
mission shall make recommendations looking 
to the establishment and maintenance of in- 
dutrial peace in the coal industry, the elimin- 
ation of waste due to intermittency and in- 
stability, and suggest plans for dependable 
fuel supply. 


IT have taken this short cut to a resumption 
of operations because I believe it to be in the 
interest of the public welfare. It is that - 
simple form of adjusting ‘disputes which 
answers the call of good conscience and a just 
civilization. When two great forces do not 
agree there must be a peaceful way to ad- 
justment, and such an arbitration opens the 
way. 

I do not expect reply without due consider- 
ation. Please take the proposal to separate 
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conferences. I wish you to appraise the 
situation, weigh your responsibilities, and 


then answer this proposal as you wish to be 
- appraised by American public opinion. I am 

‘Speaking first of all for the public interest, 
but I am likewise mindful of the rights of 
both workers and operators. You are also 
an inseparable part of that public interest. 
With due regard for all concerned, it ought 
to be easy to find a way to*resume activities 
and command the approval of the American 
public. 


This was subsequently interpreted by 
the President as follows: ; 


The program contemplates three successive 
Stages as follows: 


First—That the mine workers return to 
work under the same terms and conditions as 
those which governed each case on last March 
31. This includes the check-off. 


Second—It is the intent that the temporary 
arrangement above shall remain in force only 
during the shortest period that may be re- 
quired for a determination of terms and con- 
ditions of labour for the period ending March 
J, 1923. I have emphasized this by suggest- 
ing that the wage scale shall be determined 
by August 10, 1922, with authority in the 
commission to extend that period by such 
number of days as may be required. Its ear- 
liest determination is very necessary in order 
that ‘contracts and estimates involved in busi. 
ness transaction may become settled, and it 
is understood that all questions of dispute as 
to conditions of labour or any other points 
of friction between operators and employees, 
who are parties to this arrangement, shall be 
determined by the commission, and such set- 
tlement shall hold until March 1, 1923. These 
decisions may also require more time than 
{ until August 10, and therefore the commission 
is to have authority to extend time for set- 


tlement of each or any of these questions as 
it finds to be necessary. 


Third—That the commission in recommend- 
ing an establishment for maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace in the coal industry will be 
expected to bring in such recommendations 
in time to allow for their use in the settle- 
ment of relations after March 1, 1923. They 
are to be recommendatory and not binding. 


The President will ask of Congress as soon 
as the House is reconvened in August for a 
grant to the commission of the necessary legal 
powers to make an exhaustive enquiry into 
the coal industry in order to acquire the 
needed information upon which to formulate 
plans to avoid future suspension of produc- 
tion. 

In order to clarify what shall constitute a 
commitment to the plan I have proposed, let 
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it be understood that, as to the bituminous 
fields, the basis of agreement in national dis- 
putes has hitherto been agreements between 
the United Mine Workers with operators in 
the Central Competitive Field. Therefore, 
the acceptance of this offer by the United 
Mine Workers and by the operators shall be 
deemed complete and binding when the 
United Mine Workers and the operators, par- 
ties to the Central Competitive Field agree- 
ment which expired on March 31, have ac- 
cepted it.. The other bituminous mines which 
are now idle because of strike or suspended 
operation are expected to adhere to the plan 
and comply with the decisions of the commis- 
sion, but their action in no way affects the 
validity of the agreement to the plan. 


In the anthracite fields the acceptance of 
this offer by the United Mine Workers on 


one side and the Anthracite Operators’ As- 


sociation on the other shall render it effect- 
ive. If the mine workers and operators agree, 
there shall be a separate commission. 


It is understood that all decisions by the 
commission must be reached by a majority 
vote thereof, and all decisions shall be bind- 
ing to all parties to the agreement until 
March 1, 1923. 


A series of conferences of represent- 
atives of bituminous coal operators’ as- 
sociations took place to consider the 
President’s proposal, but they were un- 
able to reach a unanimous agreement. 
All but three of the associations signed 
a report accepting the President’s plan 
‘“without reservation or qualification’’. 
The three associations that refused to 
accept the plan were the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, the In- 
diana Operators and the Central Coal 
Association of Pennsylvania. 


The anthracite operators expressed 
sympathy with the President’s plan, 
but suggested that a separate commis- 
sion be appointed to study conditions 
in the anthracite field, and that March 
31, 1923, be the date adopted for the 
expiration of the Temporary Wage 
Scale. 


The policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America unanimously 
rejected the President’s proposal, and 
a letter signed by the international offi- 
cials and the district presidents of the 
Union set forth their reasons for its 
rejection. While welcoming the appoint- 
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ment of a commission which ‘‘shall in- 
vestigate exhaustively every phase of 
the coal industry,’’ they considered the 
combination of a scientific investigating 
committee with a wage arbitration 
board to be bad. They believed there 
would be no difficulty in establishing 
proper wage scales through 
encer with the operators if the industry 
itself was operating on a proper basis. 
They also pointed out that operators 
representing nearly fifty per cent of 
the tonnage in strike fields had not 
been present at recent conferences, and 
they were advised that these interests 
had no intention of coming within the 
provisions of this plan of settlement. 


No progress toward a settlement of 
the dispute was made during the month. 
Steps were taken to control the distri- 
bution and rationing of the available 
coal supply under the direction of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
plan to prevent profiteering by with- 
holding cars from mines charging ex- 
orbitant prices was declared to be per- 
fectly legal by the Attorney General of 
the United States. This plan, which was 
drawn up tentatively and is subject to 
further consideration is as follows: 


(1) A committee in Washington, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, of representatives 
of the Department of Commerce, the Inster- 
state Commerce Commission, the Department 
of Justice, and the Department of the In- 
terior, to be designated the Presidential Com- 
mittee This committee to have general su- 
pervision of the measures to be taken here- 
under and to authorize the execution of such 
of these measures as may be necessary from 
time to time. 

(2) The Administrative Committee, com- 
prising representatives of the Presidential 
Committee together with representatives of 
operators, representatives of the railways, 
and, where necessary, representatives of the 
larger consuming groups. 

(3) The Presidential Committee will estab- 
lish a representative in each Gain to tek 
district. 


(4) The Presidential Committee will ap- 
point a committee of operators in each dis- 
trict to be nominated by the district oper- 
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ators’ association or independent operators 
(in case of failure of the operators to take 
such action the Presidential Committee may 
appoint such operators as they see fit on 
such committee). The members of these dis- 
trict committees may be changed ag determin- 
ed upon by the Presidential Committee. 


(5) The Presidential Committee will co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in carrying out preferential orders 
issued by the Commission. 


(6) The governmental representatives in 
the districts with the co-operation of the dis- 
trict committees shall advise the agencies of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the local car movement to effect the pur- 
poses of this plan. 


(7) The operators will proceed with their 
usual business until they are affected by pre- 
ference orders. 

(8) It is expected that the district com- 
mittees under, authority of the Presidential 
Committee will recommend the allotment of 
cars on the basis of those who conform to the 
fair prices to be agreed upon with the Pre- 
sidential Committee. : 


(9) When the operators demand, then 
suitable guarantees shall be given for pay- 
ment by persons buying under priority or- 
ders. 


(10) The railroads will be requested to ap- 
point a representative to deal with purchases 
of railroad fuel. 


(11) The basis of prices agreed upon be- 
tween the operators and the Secretary of 
Commerce on June 1 are to be maintained, 
except where varied by the Presidential 
Committee, and this same basis of price de- 
termined shall be applied to all districts 
which are so far not co-operating. 


Representatives of the operators 
agreed to this plan and steps were 
taken to put it into operation. 


Official action in Canada. 


With a view to protecting the inter- 
ests of Canada as far as possible the 
Dominion Government appointed a 
Federal Advisory Fuel Committee com- 
posed of the Hon. W. C. Kennedy, Min- 
ister of Railways, and Messrs. C. A. Ma- 
grath of Ottawa and Fred McCourt, 
Montreal. Mr. Magrath, it will be re- 
membered, had been appointed Fuel 
Controller in June 1917 to deal with the 
shortage of anthracite coal in that year. 
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Mr. McCourt is a coal merchant of 
Montreal, member of the Century Coal 
and Coke Company. The Ontario gov- 
ernment also announced the appoint- 
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ment of Mr. J. A. Ellis, vice-chairman of 
the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board, to the position of Fuel Admin- 
istrator for Ontario. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE Fifty-first annual general meet- 

ing of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at St. Andrews, 
N. B. on June 20 to 238, the president, 
Mr. W. 8. Fisher, of St. John, N. B. 
being in the chair. The total member- 
ship was reported as 4,272, a net gain 
of 41 over the preceeding year. Of this 
total 2,282 members were from Ontario, 
994 from Quebec, 373 from Manitoba, 
213 from British Columbia, 149 from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, 126 from 
Nova Scotia, 118 from New Brunswick 
and 17 from Prince Edward Island. 


UNIFORMITY OF LAWS 


The Legislative Committee commend- 
ed the work accomplished by the annual 
interprovincial conference which first 
met in 1918 for the purpose of promot- 
ing uniformity in the legislation enact- 
ed by the various provinces. This 
movement was initiated by the Council 
of the “Canadian Bar Association, 
through whose efforts several of the 
Provinces passed statutes providing for 
the appointment of commissioners to 
attend an interprovincial conference. 
These commissioners now meet an- 
nually, and have already secured the 
passing of measures and amendments 
tending toward greater uniformity. In 
the sphere of labour legislation, action 
has been begun in regard to workmen’s 
compensation and mechanics’ liens, and 
suggestions in regard to harmonizing 
the provincial laws on these subjects 
may be expected from the commis- 
sioners. The legal department of the 
Manufacturers’ Association is repre- 
sented at these annual conferences and 
is in close touch with the work of the 
Commission. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Legislative Committee in their 
report commented adversely on the. 
appointment by the Ontario Govern- 
ment of a labour representative on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
that province, while the manufacturers’ 
request to have a re nresentative was 
refused. The report also advocated 
provision for the payment to the work- 
men’s compensation fund of contribu- 
tions by the workers. Criticizing the 
amendment to the act in 1920, which 
raised the scale of compensation from 
55 to 66 2/3 per cent of wages, and 
increased certain other benefits, for 
example, to widows and children, the 
report claimed that during the first 
year under the new scale the number 
of accidents increased by over ten 
thousand, though the number of work- 
men employed was practically the same 
as in the previous year, and that the 
total amount of compensation awarded 
increased from less than $4,500,000 to 
more than $7,750,000 in 1921. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that these figures are 
subject to qualification from the fact 
that under the amendment increased 
payment had to be made to old ‘‘cases’’, 
but when every allowance is made the 
increase in accidents is still, in the opi- 
nion of the Legislative Committee, to 
be described as ‘‘startling’’. It is 
further alleged that injured workmen 
are not returning to work so promptly 
as when the scale of compensation was 
Oo per cent; that half the cases are one- 
week or two-week. cases, and that the 


cost of medical aid is in many instances 


more than the actual compensation 
awarded. The Industrial Relations 
Committee also alleged that the 66 2/3 
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per cent scale had resulted in malinger- 
ing among workmen of a certain class. 
\ 


The report states that early in Feb- 
ruary a questionnaire was sent out to 
all the members asking for their opi- 
nions as to the advisability of: (1) a 
3-day absolute waiting period; (2) a 
contribution by employees to cost of 


medical aid; (3) a contribution by em- 


ployees to cost of benefits; (4) exclu- 
sion of clerical staff and salesmen. The 
replies showed that 70 per cent of the 
members favoured the three-day ab- 
solute waiting period for which no 
compensation shall be paid in prefer- 
ence to the seven-day non-absolute 
waiting period for which compensation 
may or may not be paid; that 70 per 
cent favoured the second proposal; 
that there was no clear-cut majority 
in regard to the third; and that 85 per 
cent favoured the fourth suggestion. 
A resolution on workmen’s compensa- 
tion, which was passed by the conven- 
tion, is given below. 


In regard to mechanics’ liens the 
committee found that the Ontario law 
as if now stands, with certain minor 
amandmends, provides adequate pro- 
tection to contractors, sub-contractors, 
and material men, as well as to wage 
earners. In connection with a propos- 
ed amendment to the Ontario Factory 
Act, which would have required further 
safety devices in elevators, the legal 
department of the Association made 
objections on the ground of expenses 
involved, and the bill was dropped. A 
similar result was secured in connec- 
tion with a bill to restrict the issue of 
licenses to electricians. 


In New Brunswick objection was 
taken by the Association to a bill 
amending the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and the bill was set aside 
through lack of time for its proper 
consideration. In Manitoba also a bill 
which would have brought the Com- 
pensation Act of that province into 
agreement with the Ontario Act in re- 
gard to benefits was dropped. 
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The new Minimum Wage Act of 
Alberta met with the approval of the 
Association, several amendments to the 
original bill having been secured, and 
the act was pronounced to be ‘‘sati- 
sfactory to employers of female labour 
in Alberta.’’ In British Columbia, the 
committee noted that a bill to increase 
workmen’s disability compensation 
from 55 per cent to 66 2/3 per cent of 
earnings had been dropped. The Act 
to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act was 
approved as being of direct benefit to 
lumber manufacturers. Criticizing the 
series of acts which were passed in the 
same Province, contingently on the 
passing of similar legislation in the 
other Provinces, on the lines of the 
conventions of the First International 
Labour Conference at Washington, the 
legislative committee reported that the 
‘‘most harmful’’ of these acts was that 
which provided for a uniform 8-hour 
day in the province. This law, if en- 
forced, would be disastrous, it was de- 
elared, more particularly in fishing and 
in fruit and vegetable canning, and also 
to a certain extent in logging and 
lumbering. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Industrial Relations Committee, 
after recapitulating the results of the 
Third International Labour Conference 
at Geneva, and urging that this was 
predominantly an European conference, 
pointing out that the United States 
had no delegation present, went on to 
state with respect to the ‘‘ Washington 
Conventions’’ that if the 8-hour day re- 
commendation was carried into legisla- 
tion it would have disastrous con- 
sequences in an undeveloped country 
such as Canada to which new capital 
must be attracted, and that ‘“‘it is ab- 
solutely impossible for Canada to think 
of passing such legislation unless and 
until similar legislation is passed in the 
United States’’. In regard to unem- 
ployment insurance proposals, the com- 
mittee considered, after a study of the 
various schemes in force in Great Bri- 
tain and other countries, that these 
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schemes have ‘‘conspicuously failed’’, 
resulting in enormous government bur- 
dens and on the other hand pauperiz- 
ing the insured workers. ‘‘Generally 
speaking,’’ they conclude, ‘‘except in 
periods of abnormal depression such as 
the last eighteen months, there is work 
for all to do in a new country like 
ours’ 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOUR 


A shortage of skilled labour, the 
report stated, was already being re- 
ported from many of the larger 
centres in Canada and the United 
States, and there was reason to believe 
that this condition would become ac- 
centuated as business revived. Ap- 
prentice training was neglected during 
and after the war, and it was recom- 
mended that careful attention be given 
to this subject. so that industry may not 
be seriously hampered by a shortage of 
skilled workers. A resolution passed 
by the convention on immigration is 
given below. 


With respect to the general decline 


in prices since July 1920, it was noted 
that the only item showing advance 
was rent. The increase in rent was 
attributed in the committee’s report to 
the fact that wages in the building in- 
dustry had not been reduced, this in- 
dustry not being subject to nation-wide 
competition. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In connection with the recent unem- 
ployment, which proved somewhat less 
serious than was feared last summer, 
the report noted the success of the re- 
lef measures which were adopted by 
the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments and by the various munienpali- 
ties. ‘‘In this econnection,’”’ it continu- 
ed, ‘‘mention should be ‘made of the 
excellent work done by the bureaus of 
the Dominion Employment Service.’’ 
Warning was given that the recent im- 
provement in regard to employment is 
Seasonal and that ‘‘unless the basic 
industries such as iron and steel revive 
considerably, there is likely to be con- 
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siderable unemployment next autumn 
and winter.’ 


Works CouNcILs CoMMENDED 


The real need of the present situation 
is stated in the same report to be the 
development of a spirit of mutual good 
will and co-operation between employers 
and employees, instead of one of anta- 
gonism. A reduction in the unit cost 
of production is declared to be essen- 
tial if Canadian industries are to com- 
pete with those of countries where 
standards of living and wages are much 
lower. Now that industry is rather 
quiet the spirit of co-operation is more 
likely to thrive than in a boom period 
when each party is prone to disregard 
the other’s interests. 


‘‘It only remains to add,’’ this -sec- 
tion concludes, ‘‘that while your Com- 
mittee approved thoroughly of the 
principle of ‘freedom of employment’ 
to all workers, irrespective of their 
affiliation with any church, order, or 
union, it feels that the common interests 
of employers and employed would be 
greatly furthered if some form of co- 
operative working, adapted as might 
be applicable thereto, were introduced 
in the particular units of industry .. . 
Your committee feels that the develop- 
ment of works councils is in accord 
with the policy of the employers of 
Canada as laid down at the National 
Industrial Conference in September, 
1919, to the effect that dealings bet- 
ween employers and employees should 
be within the particular plant or unit 
in industry.’’ 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were among 
those passed by the Convention: 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Whereas workmen ’s 
compensation for accidents has become a seri- 
ous charge on industry, and whereas this is 
partly due to the injection of class representa- 
tion into the personnel of the administrative 
boards and to the absence of the fundamental 
principle of contribution by beneficiaries, there- 
fore be it resolved that the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. . record its opinion 
that Workmen’s Compensation Boards should 
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be judicial in character; that if this principle is 
ignored those who pay compensation should 
have equal representation to those who receive 


it; that boards shall not initiate legislation, 


other than that concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the acts; and that the employees 
should contribute at least a portion of the total 
cost in order that they may have a_ personal 
interest in the economical administration of 
the funds. 


Immigration.—Whereas Canada has vast areas 
of fertile agricultural land waiting cultivation 
and great stores of potential wealth in mines, 
forests and inland and coast waters; and where- 
as this country offers unequalled opportunities to 
immigrants; and whereas the prosperity of the 
country will increase as the population grows; 
therefore, be it resolved that the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association . commend 
the action of the Dominion Government in ap- 
uointing a sub-committee of the Cabinet to stu- 
dy immigration; endorse the action taken as a 
result of this sub-committee’s recommenda- 
tions; and respectfully urge the Government 
to continue and to intensify its efforts to in- 
crease desirable and necssary immigration, 
especially from other parts of the British Km- 
pire. 


Industrial Research—Whereas it is believed 
that great impetus can be given to industrial 
production by the creation of research depart- 
ments in factories; therefore be it resolved 
that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

. instruct the education committee of 
the Association to investigate the possibility 
of extending industrial research throughout the 
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trade sections of the Association or in indivi- 
dual plants. 


Home Production.—Whereas the policy of pro- 
ducing in Canada from Canadian materials by 
the labour of Canadians contributes to the wel- 
fare of all citizens and to the general prosper- 
ity of the country; and whereas the contrary 
policy of importing articles which are produced 
in Canada or ‘‘Made-in-Canada’’ results in 
unemployment, trade depression, and national 
loss; therefore be it resolved that the thanks of 
the Association be extended to the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments; to the 
wholesale and retail distributors; to the Boards 
of Trade; to the press and to all others who 
have given such valuable assistance to the 
‘“Produced-in-Canada’’ campaign during the 
past year; and further that all the above be 
earnestly requested to continue their support 
during the coming year. 


Honorary officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 


President—John R. Shaw, Canadian 
Furniture Manufacturer, Ltd., ‘W ood- 
stock, Ont. 


First vice - president — C. Howard 
Smith, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Second vice-president—Henry Ber- 
tram, The John Bertram & Sons Co., 
Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


Treasurer—Thomas 
Brothers, Ltd., Toronto. 


Roden, Roden 





CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES 


"HE third triennial and eleventh 

regular convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees was held at Dallas, Texas, 
from May 1 to 18, with the Grand 
President, Mr. HE. H. Fitzgerald as 
chairman. There were present 1,177 
delegates. Among those who address- 
ed the convention were Mr. C. R. Brice- 
land, representing employees on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system, who 
claimed that unsatisfactory conditions 
had been brought about on that railroad 
by deliberate violation of the United 

\ , 


States Railroad Labour Board’s decisions 
by its officials. Mr. Leonard Craig of the 
Iron Moulders’ lodge of. which Tom 
Mooney is a member spoke on behalf 
of Tom Mooney and Warren K. Bill- 
ines, and Mrs. A. E. Orr of Fort Worth, 
Texas, outlined the purposes of a pro- 
posed ladies’ auxiliary. 


An amendment to the Grand Lodge 
constitution to provide for the election 
of officers from the several crafts or 
groups represented by the Brotherhood 
was discussed at great length. The con- 
vention decided against specific provi- 
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sion for group representation, but if 
was conceded that the Express em- 
ployees should have direct representa- 
tion for the reason that all their nego- 
tiations both with the management and 
with the United States Railroad Labour 
Board are entirely separate from the 
negotiations on behalf of railroad em- 
ployees. Finally an amendment was 
carried providing for the election of 
one vice-Grand President and one 
member of the Grand Executive Board 
from the Express employees, the bal- 
ance of the Grand Lodge officers to be 
elected from the membership at large, 
exclusive of Express employees. The 
Canadian delegation was divided on 
the issue of separate representation for 
Canada, one group favouring separate 
representation because, first, the Cana- 
dian members of the Brotherhood had 
to fight the propaganda of the purely 
Canadian organization that the Cana- 
dian workers’ representation in the in- 
ternationals is inadequate; and, second, 
that all negotiations on behalf of Cana- 
dian rail workers are carried on apart 
from the negotiations in the United 
States. The other group was in favour 
of removing all craft and geographical 
lines, claiming that the greatest need in 
Canada was not separate representa- 
tion in the Grand Lodge but an ade- 
quate force of organizers to build up 
the membership. Provision was made 
also in the constiution for the adoption 
of the principles of the referendum and 
recall. 


The convention empowered the Grand 
President and Grand Secretary-Trea- 
surer to grant suitable charters and 
approve constitutions and by-laws for 
ladies’ auxiliaries, information regard- 
ing the formation of which may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. A. E. Orr, 1502% Main 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas, or Mrs. F. J. 
Taylor, 2241 Hurley Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Resolutions aiming at closer affilia- 
tion between crafts and the amalgama- 
tion of the various trade unions were 
adopted. The question of the Brother- 
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hood amalgamating with the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
was discussed and it was decided to 
request the Canadian organization to 
appoint two representatives (one from 
the eastern and one from the western 
sections of its membership) to meet 
with two representatives of the Bro- 
therhood and a fifth party who is with- 
out affiliation in either organization, 
this Board of Arbitration to be vested 
with full authority to investigate all 
features of the proposal that the two 
brotherhoods amalgamate, and to ren- 
der a mandatory decision to cover the 
basis upon which the amalgamation 
shall be consummated. By another 
resolution the Grand President was 
authorized to appoint a committee, and 
to arrange with the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers to appoint a similar com- 
mittee, with a view to an agreement on 
exclusive agency stations on each 
system, designating the same by name 
and incorporating them in the schedules 
of the different railroads and systems. 

Endorsement was given to a resolu- 
tion to request the Railroad Labour 
Board to render its decision immedi- 
ately on the question of contract labour 
as it was felt the railroads had violated 
the law in ‘‘farming-out’’ work under 
so-called contracts. Moral and finan- 
cial support was pledged to those rail- 
road employees who were striking in 
protest against the contract system. It 
was also decided to grant financial 
assistance to the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis System Board of Adjust- 
ment to enable the Board to establish 
their right to legislate for employees 
on that line. The establishment of a 
permanent Board of Statistics and Sub- 
missions was recommended, and it was 
also recommended, if the effort to secure 
the restoration of wages in effect prior 
to June 1, 1921, failed, that an effort 
be made to secure a reduction in rates 
to give the public the benefit of the 
wage reductions. The Grand President 
was instructed to find out from the 
proper authorities and determine ex- 
actly the responsibility of joint baggage 
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and express messengers in handling the 
mail, and to ascertain if they are en- 
titled to some additional compensation 
as it was claimed that in addition to 
their many other duties they are re- 
quired to handle United States mail 
and parcel post for which they receive 


~ from $50 to $75 less per month than the 


salary received by mail clerks in charge 
of mail ears. 

Provision was made for the construc- 
tion of a permanent headquarters build- 
ing at Cineinnati, Ohio, at a cost not to 


exceed $300,000, and for the establish- 


ment of a bank to be known as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati. This bank 
to be similar to the national bank of 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 


eers at Cleveland and to be incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of at least 
$500,000 and $50,000 surplus, 49 per 
cent of the stock to be sold to members 
of the Brotherhood and 51 per cent to 
be retained by the Grand Lodge. 
Measures were adopted providing 
for the establishment of an auditing 
and bonding department to be surety 
on all bonds furnished by and for the 
financial officers of all local lodges, 


- boards of adjustment or federations of 


the Brotherhood (Grand Lodge officers 
excepted) ; for the creation of a Death 
Benefit Fund ranging from $100 for 
continuous mebership for one year up 
to $1,500 for continuous membership 


of 15 years or more (provision being - 


made that members desiring to avail 
themselves of accrued benefits accu- 
mulating for continuous membership 
may pay into the fund an amount equal 
to ten cents per month for the number 
of months the member has been in good 
standing prior to the establishment of 
the fund); for an additional annual 
allowance for the maintenance of 
The Railway Clerk, the Brotherhood’s 
official journal; and for subscribing 


for Labour a weekly labour newspaper 


published in Washington, for the entire 
membership for a period of one year. 

The delegates voted $1 each out of 
their per diem allowance toward the 
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Mooney Defense Fund, for which each 
delegates is to receive the ‘‘Tom Moo- 
ney Monthly’’ for one year. 


The use of wooden baggage and ex- 
press cars by railroads was condemned 
and the Grand President was authoriz- 
ed to appoint a committee of general 
chairmen to work in conjunction with 
the legal advisor of the Brotherhood 
with a view to having introduced in 
Congress a bill, similar to that passed 
in 1914, requiring all railways to place 
in the railway mail service either cars 
of all steel or cars with steel under- 
frame construction, and equip such ears 
with modern sanitary conveniences. A 
committee was also authorized to inve- 
stigate the establishment by the Rail- 
road Men’s Country Club of a hospital 
in Marion County, Florida, for railroad 
men suffering from sickness or injury. 


The convention pledged its support 
toward securing legislation for old age 
pensions, and strongly: endorsed the 
Brookwood resident workers’ college at 
Katonah, New York, It expressed it- 
self as favouring public ownership of 
public utilities, such as railroads, ex- 
press companies, (the latter to be com- 
bined with parcel-post service), mines, 
shipyards, light and power plants, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, wireless | 
telephone and telegraph stations, irriga- 
tion and drainage lines, elevators and 
storage warehouses and mills. Endorse- 
ment was given to the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action that met 
in Chicago in February last, and the 
convention expressed itself in favour 
of the non-partisan political movement. 
It was decided to support a member of 
the Brotherhood, Mr. W. W. Williams, 
as candidate for the state legislature 
of Pennsylvania, it being claimed that 
that legislature had been hostile to the 
interests of organized labour in main- 
taining a state constabulary in support 
of industrial autoeracy. 


Mr. E. H. Fitzgerald and Mr. George 
S. Levi were re-elected as Grand Presi- 
dent and Grand Secretary-Treasury 
respectively. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BRITISH LABOUR WOMEN. 


‘HE National Conference of Labour 

Women of Great Britain, organized 
by the Standing Joint Committee of 
Industrial Women’s organizations, was 
held at Leamington, England, on May 
9 and 10, 1922, under the presidency of 
Miss Margaret Bondfield. There were 
present 338 delegates representing 
women’s sections of trade unions, labour 
parties and other organizations. 


Considerable discussion centred 
around an interim report on mother- 
hood and endowment which had been 
prepared, at the request of the women’s 
conference of last. year, by a special 
committee of the Joint Research Depart- 
ment of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labour Party. The report suggest- 
ed means of endowment in services and 
in kind (e. g. by provision of meals, 
clothing and boots for all children at- 
tending school), and in money, ‘‘as a 
practical programme which a labour 
government should endeavour to carry 
out as quickly as possible.’’ An amend- 
ment to the report was moved accepting 
endowment in kind as an emergency 
policy only, and ealling on the labour 
party to aim at securing for mothers of 
dependent children the direct control 
of a money income proportionate to their 
family obligations. The amendment 
was, however, lost and the report was 
adopted by 241 to 20. 


The following resolution commending 
certain activities and results obtained 
by the International Labour Office was 
carried unanimously: 


That this Conference congratulates the In- 
ternational Labour Office on the excellent 
results of its representations to the Persian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with regard to 
the employment of women and children, and 
trusts that as we come closer into line with 
our sisters in all lands we may be able to bring 
to a speedy end the exploitation of children 
and improve the condition of labour generally. 


(The results achieved by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in this connection 


were set forth in the April issue of the 
LAasouR. GAzETTE). The mover of the 
resolution pointed out that if the work 
of women trade unionists was to be of 
real value they must work in the inter- 
national field. It was no use working 


nationally, she stated, when in other 


countries work could be given out to 
workers and performed by children 
under bad conditions, and such work 
used to cut down the price of work pro- 
duced by trade union labour. 


Other resolutions called on the Goy- 
ernment to ratify conventions respect- 
ing maternity and hours of labour 
adopted by the Washington Interna- 
tional Labour Conference; to provide 
work or maintenance for the unemploy- 
ed from the National Exchequer; to 
maintain all the powers now possessed 
by trade boards, to improve the ma- 
chinery in accordance with the evidence 
tendered. by the trade unions concerned 
to the “‘Cave Committee,’’ and to set up 
trade boards in all industries where the 
workers demand such protection. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in favour of the 
promotion of international co-operative 
trade through co-operative channels; 
disarmament and foreign policy; the 
education of children for peace; amend- 
ments to and the extension of the fac- 
tory law to other groups of workers 
such as clerks, shop assistants, agricult- 
ural workers, domestic servants, ete.; in 
support of the Maintenance and Separa- 
tion Bill now before Parliament; the 
right of free speech, and the release of 
all political prisoners; maintenance of 
national health, housing and _ educa- 
tional services; the necessity for organ- 
ization of women in industry; higher 
education for working women; improved 
housing conditions; protesting against 
the unemployment dole to women and 
calling upon the Labour Party to press 
for the establishment of general educa- 
tional courses for unemployed women, 
those attending to be paid an additional 
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grant, making the dole £1 per week; 
urging more progressive labour repre- 
sentation on all local governing bodies 
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and also urging that the burden of local 
relief should be met by ‘‘grants in aid’’ 
instead of by municipal rate. 


4 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


"THE eight biennial convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America was held at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., from June 5 to 10, 1922. 


Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour addressed the 
convention on the work of her depart- 
ment. The Women’s Bureau, she said, 
was charged with the duty of formulat- 
ing standards and policies for the ef- 
fective employment of women workers, 
and to investigate conditions under 
which women are now employed. Dur- 
ing the four years of its existence, it 
had already made investigations in ten 
states to obtain information on the 
three major questions which enter into 
the effective employment. of women— 
wages, hours of work and working con- 
ditions. 


A resolution was adopted urging the 
American Federation of Labour to issue 
local charters to groups of women in 
trades in which the existing interna- 
tional union will not admit them to 


membership. A copy of this resolution 
was signed by all the delegates and for- 
warded to the Federation. 


Another resolution pointed to the 
fact that of the 8,000,000 wage earning 
women in the United States, 2,000,000 


are employed in domestic service, while 


more than 20,000,000 women working 
in their own homes receive no official 
recognition for. their work which is 
nevertheless of economic value. The 
resolution asked that Congress direct 
an inquiry into the economic status and 
labour conditions of both these groups 


of women, that an appropriation be 


eranted, and that the investigation be 
carried out by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bour. 


Mrs. Maud Swartz, of New York, was 
elected president to succeed Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins who had resigned after 
having held that office for fifteen years. 
Miss Rose Schneiderman was re-elected 
vice-president and Miss Elizabeth 
Christman secretary-treasurer. 


THE SITUATION ARISING OUT OF DISPUTE BETWEEN CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS AND THEIR SHOP CRAFT EMPLOYEES 


EVERAL Boards of Conciliation and 

Investigation have been, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue of the LABOUR 
GaAzETTE, established to deal with dif- 
ferences between the various railways 
of Canada and certain of their em- 
ployees in shop crafts. 


The dispute here concerned is largely 
identical with that existing as between 
the same classes of workers and the rail- 
ways of the United States and growing 


out of a reduction in wages ordered by 
the United States Railway Labour 
Board, as reported in the last issue of 
this journal. The strike in the United 
States continued throughout the month; 
particulars of efforts at settlement are 
recorded elsewhere. 


With regard to the dispute as affect- 
ing railways in Canada and Canadian 
shop erafts workers, it should be noted 
that four distinct Boards of Conciliation 
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and Investigation have been established, 
namely: 


1. Between (1) various railways, 
members of the Railway <Associa- 
tion of Canada, including the 
Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
(2) workmen, members of Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, American Federation of 
Labour, and being motive power 
and. car department mechanies, 

_ helpers and apprentices in the em- 
ploy of said railways. 


LS) 


. Between Michigan Central Rail- 


being machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, carmen, electricians 
and sheet metal workers. 


3. Between Pére Marquette Railway 
Company and certain of its shop 
employees being machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, electricians, 

. carmen, ete. 


4. Between New York Central Rail- 
way Company, as represented by 
its officers in charge of the rail- 
way shops located at Ottawa, and 
certain of its employees being 
members of the Federated Shop 
Crafts, employed: in the Ottawa 
shops. 


Of the four disputes above indicated, 
it will be observed that three relate to 
United States railways having lines in 
Canada, namely, Michigan Central, Pére 
Marquette and New York Central. 


In the correspondence arising out of 
the establishment of these Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation it was 
pointed out to the various railway com- 
panies concerned that Section 57 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
-as understood by the Department, re- 
quired that, with respect to the proposed 


change in wages, no change could pro- 


perly be made until the dispute arising 
had been dealt with by the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to which 
the dispute had been referred. 
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With regard to dispute No. 1 in the 
above list, that respecting the Canadian 
railways generally, the employing com- 
panies did not accept the departmental 
interpretation of Section 57 and an- 
nounced their intention of putting into 
effect the proposed reduction as from 
July 16, urging that the employees 
concerned would be protected ‘‘in that 
should the rates finally agreed upon be 
more favourable to the employees they 
would receive retroactive pay.’’ 


With regard to disputes Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 in the above list, the railways con- 
cerned, being United States railways 
with branch lines in the Dominion, con- 
sented to waive the proposed reduction 
until the dispute arising had been dealt 
with by the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which had been estab- 


~ lished. 


Statements appearing in the press and 
representations reaching the Depart- 
ment direct indicated considerable un- 
rest among the employees of Canadian 
railways with respect to the divergence 
in view between the railways and the 
employees and led to an exchange of 
communications between the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the railways. 


On. July 29 the Deputy Minister of 
Labour telegraphed each Canadian rail- 
way management concerned. as follows: 


I.am directed to request your attention to 
statements which are being printed widely in 
the press with reference to the attitude of 
the railways involved in dispute with shop 
crafts workmen on question of deferring pro- 
posed changes in wage rates until matters in 
dispute have been dealt with by Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. Minister had 
assumed management of your railway would 
be following course which has been adopted 
by other roads involved in disputes with 
same classes of workmen and where separate 
Boards of Conciliation have been established,. 
namely, Michigan Central, Pere Marquette 
and New York Central, which have deferred 
intended reduction of wages until dispute 
has been dealt with as stated by Conciliation 
Board, this line of action being that clearly 
laid down under section fifty-seven of gov- 
erning statute. Representatives of workmen 
are, however, requesting information as to 
intended attitude of railways involved in this 
dispute, and Minister would be pleased to 
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receive assurance as to course your company 
will take. 


Replies from the railways. 


The following message was received 
from each of the principal railways con- 
cerned as on various dates between July 
31 and August 2: 


Your message of the twenty-ninth address- 
ed to the President of this company directing 
attention to statements in the press with 
reference to the attitude of the railways in- 
volved in dispute with shop crafts workmen 
is received, and in reply this company desires 
to state that, on advice of counsel, we have 
proceeded along lines which are considered 
to be in accordance with the law. We are 
without definite information as to the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation in connection 
with disputes apparently existing on United 
States railways operating in Canada with 
same classes of employees, but we understand 
in a general way that there are several ma- 
terial differences as to the notice given, as 
to the application made for a Board and as 


to other relevant circumstances. We believe 


enquiry will show that the United States 
railways first acted to put reduced rates of 
pay; definitely into effect for their employees 
in Canada without proper notice or any pre- 
liminary negotiations with them. We further 
believe that these United States railways 
also put into effect without agreement rules 
governing working conditions, while in one 
ease the revision of working conditions rules 
was mutually agreed upon some months ago. 
The company gave thirty days’ notice of can- 
cellation of existing schedule. The company’s 
proposition was that the new rates should be 
put into effect pending further consideration 
and negotiation as from date of cancellation 
of previous schedule. Under this proposition 
the employees would be protected in that, 
should the rates finally agreed upon be more 
favourable to the employees, they would re- 
ceive retroactive pay to such date of cancella- 
tion of old rates. On the other hand the pro- 


position afforded the company an absolutely — 


necessary feature of protection. Any other 
course than that adopted by the company 
would defeat the intent of the agreement en- 
tered into after long negotiation between the 
eompanies and the employees. Otherwise em- 
ployees have it in their power to unduly de- 
lay the application of new schedules and if 
former wages continue to be paid and be 
ultimately reduced company would have no 
means of reimbursement for amount over- 
paid. Retroactive provisions were made avail- 
able to employees when wages were rising 
and same rule should be applied to present 
situation. Inasmuch as the railways have 


agreed to joint proceedings and a Board of | 
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Conciliation has been established in this mat- 
ter, we prefer at this time merely to assure 
your Department that there is every desire 
on the part of the company to comply with 
the law and to repudiate the suggestion from 
any, quarter that the company’s action is 
either arbitrary or improper. 


Ruling of Justice Department. 


The question of the interpretation of 
Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was then taken up by 
the Minister of Railways with the De- 
partment of Justice and resulted in a 
ruling on the part of the Department of 
Justice contained in a letter addressed 
over the signature of the Acting Deputy 
Minister of Justice (Mr. W. Stuart 
Edwards) to the Hon. W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, and 
under date of. August 3, as follows, 
namely: 


Referring to Mr. Fairweather’s conversa- 
tion with me this afternoon in which he 
stated that you wish to have a departmental 
opinion to-day upon a question arising under 
Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act as amended by Chapter 29 of 
the Statutes of 1920, it appears from what 
Mr, Fairweather tells me that the Canadian 
National Railways have given notice to their 
employees of a proposed reduction in wages; 
that this has resulted in a dispute within the 
meaning of the Act and that a Board is now 
being constituted under the Act, to deal with 
the same; that in the meantime the period of 
thirty days mentioned in the Act has expired; 
that the Railways propose, pending deter- 
mination of the dispute by the Board, to pay 
their employees from the date of the expir- 
ation of said period at the proposed reduced 
rates; that the employees deny the right of 
the Railways to make any reduction in pay 
until a report in favour thereof has been 
made by the Board, and that an opinion is 
desired as to what are the rights of the Rail- 
ways in this connection. 


Upon the hasty consideration which I have 
been able to give to the matter, it would seem 
that the question depends almost altogether 
upon the provisions of Section 57 of the Act 
above referred to, which reads as follows: 


‘¢57, Employers and employees shall 
give at least thirty days’notice of an in- 
tended change affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended change 
resulting in a dispute, until the dispute 
has been finally dealt with by a Board, 
and a copy of its report has been deliver- 
ed through the Registrar to both the par- 
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ties affected, neither of those parties 
shall alter the conditions of employment 
with respect to wages or hours, or on ac- 
count of the dispute do or be concerned 
in doing, directly or indirectly, anything 
in the nature of a lockout or strike, or a 
suspension or discontinuance of employ- 
ment or work, but the relationship of 
employer and employee shall continue 
uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything 
arising out of the dispute; but if, in the 
opinion of the Board, either_party uses 
this or any other provision of this Act 
for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a 
given condition of affairs through delay, 
and the Board so reports to the Minister, 
such party shall be guilty of an offence, 
and liable to the same penalties as are 
imposed for a violation of the next pre- 
ceding section.’’ 


Upon consideration of these provisions I 
find it difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the intention of parliament in enacting this 
legislation was to prevent the doing of that 
which the Railways are proposing to do; that 
is to say, that the making of a reduction in 
the actual amount of money paid out to em- 


ployees on pay-day is making an alteration in 


the conditions of employment with respect 
to wages within the meaning of the statute, 
notwithstanding the fact that the intention 
of the Railways is to account to the em- 
ployees for the difference if and when a re- 
port in favour of the employees has been 
made by the Board. 


I do not overlook the fact that in case the 
Railways continue payments at the old rates 
and the Board reports in favour of a reduc- 
tion they may not succeed in recovering back 
all of the overpayments so made, but I do not 
think this circumstance can be looked at as 
affecting the interpretation of the plain 
words of the statute. 


Notification to Railways. 


A copy of the findings of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was forwarded under 
date of August 3, to the principal rail- 
ways by the Honourable W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways, together with the 
following covering letter: 


Strong representations are being made to 
the Government and it is a matter of current 
report in the press that pending the decision 
of a Board to be constituted under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and amendments, the railways contemplate 
withholding from employees the differences 
between wage schedules that have been in 
effect and new schedules which they have pre- 
posed to establish. This procedure has been 
vigourously protested. 
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On behalf of the Government, I have to 
express. the view that the railways should act 
in exact accordance with the law applicable, 
and your attention is drawn to Section 57 of 
Chapter 20 of 1907, as amended by Section 5 
of Chapter 29 of-1910, and further amended 
by Section 5 of Chapter 29 of 1920, and read- 
ing as follows:— 


‘‘Employers and employees shall give 
at least thirty days’ notice of an intend- 
ed change affecting conditions of employ- 
ment with respect to wages or hours; and 
in the event of such intended change 
resulting in a dispute, until the dispute 
has been finally dealt with by a Board,_ 
and a copy of its report has been deliver- 
ed through the Registrar to both the par- 
ties affected, neither of those parties shall 
alter the conditions of employment with 
respect to wages or hours, or on account 
of the dispute do or be concerned in 
doing, directly or indirectly, anything in 
the nature of a lockout or strike, or a / 
suspension or a discontinuance of em- 
ployment or work, but the relationship 
of employer and employee shall continue 
uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything 
arising out of the dispute; but if, in the 
opinion of the Board, either party uses 
this or any other provision of this Act 
for the purpose of unjustly maintaining 
a given condition of affairs through de- 
lay, and the Board so reports to the Min- 
ister, such party shall be guilty of an 
offence, and liable to the same penalties 
as are imposed for a violation of the next 
preceding section.’ 


For your information, I attach a copy of 
an opinion received from the Department of 
Justice with respect to its interpretation of 
the above provision of the Statutes. 


Other correspondence 


Other correspondence then ensued as 
follows: 
Montreal, August 9, 1922. 


Honourable W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,— 

The undersigned have received your letter 
enclosing copy of the opinion of the Acting 
Deputy Minister of Justice upon the applica- 
tion of Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to the action taken by the 
railway companies in establishing a tentative 
scale of wages pending investigation and re- 
port by a Board of Conciliation appointed un- 
der the Act. 


‘The railways, upon the advice of their own 
counsel, are not in accord with the opinion 
of the Department of Justice. The contention 
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raised has been before the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia in District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America against the Dominion 
Coal Company and others, where the Court 
in a carefully considered judgment unanim- 
ously decided that a similar proposed reduc- 
tion is not a change of conditions within the 
prohibitions of Section 57 of the Act. It is 
thought that this authoritative decision may 
not, have received full consideration in the 
preparation of the Department’s opinion. 


It is to be pointed out also that it is 
one of the functions of Boards of ‘Con- 
ciliation to recommend the date when rates 
recommended by them shall come into force. 
The fairness of the companies’ action in ten- 
tatively applying a revised scale of wages 
is a question before the Conciliation Board 
now in session, and we feel that an expres- 
sion of opinion from the Government upon 
the question, obviously based on a miscon- 
struction of the law, is .improper and _ is 
bound to have an embarrassing effect upon 
the proceedings before the tribunal properly 
constituted pursuant to the statute. 


The payrolls for the last half of July have 
already been made up, and it is impossible 
to alter them for payment upon the approach- 
ing pay day. On the other hand, if, as a 
result of the proceedings of the Board, addi- 
tional payments are agreed upon for the 
period referred to, they may be added to 
subsequent payrolls. 


We would refer also the facts which led to 
the present situation. On June 14, pursuant 
to their agreement with their employees, the 
railways gave notice of their desire to revise 
wages, and specified the reductions proposed 
to be effective a month afterward. In the ne- 
gotiations which followed it developed that, 
owing to conditions affecting the same classes 
of labour in the United States, the employees 
were unable to concur in any downward re- 
vision, and that it would be impossible to 
conclude any agreement until the situation 
in the United States should have cleared. The 
railways then proposed that the reduction 
should be applied conditionally from July 
16th, with the understanding that the rates 
finally agreed upon should be made retro- 
active to that date. This proposal, it will be 
observed, effectually protected the interests 
of employees as well as of the railways, and 
is the method which has obtained between 
the railways and the classes of employees in- 
volved in negotiations during each of the 
last four years, but, as it was not accepted 
on this occasion, the issue then resulting has 
been referred to a Board of Conciliation. The 
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situation on United States railways has ma- 
terially changed since the date of the nego- 
tiations to which we have referred, it having 
now been definitely announced by the em- 
ployees there, who have been on strike for 
the last six weeks (forming a large majority 
of the members of the same organizations 
whose members,.employed on Canadian roads, 
have applied for a Board of Conciliation) 
that they are willing to return to work at the 
same reduced rates, effective July Ist, as 
were proposed by Canadian railways, effect- 
ive July 16th. 


In these circumstances, we submit that, in 
fairness to all parties, the railways could not 
adopt a course of action which they believe 
is not in accordance with law nor required by 
the merits of the case. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) Howarp G. KELLY, 
President, Grand Trunk Railway System. 
(Sgd.)  D. B. Hanna, 
President, Canadian National Railways. 
(Sgd.) E,W. Brarry, 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Deputy Minister of Justice. 
Ottawa, August 10, 1922. 


Dear Mr. Kennedy,— 


Since writing you on the 3rd instant with 
regard to the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees, certain representations have been 
made to me by legal representatives of the 
Railways and my attention has been directed 
to the joint letter from the Presidents of the 
three Railway Systems to you dated the 9th 
instant. These representations have had my 
careful consideration and I have concluded 
that they do not contain anything which 
would justify me to alter the view expressed 
in my said letter. 


The position taken by the Railways is that 
the present case is covered by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia in cer- 
tain injunction proceedings against the Do- 
minion Coal Company et al. With this view I 
am, however, unable to agree as I think it 
quite clear that the ground upon which the 
Appellate Court proceeded in the Nova Sco- 
tia case has no application to the present 
situation. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) W. Stuart EDWARDS, 
Acting D. M. J. 
Hon. W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 
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Ottawa, August 12, 1922. 


E. W. Beatty, Hsq., 
President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, P. Q. \ 


Dear Mr. Beatty: 


The Government has had under considera- 
tion the correspondence that has passed be- 
tween the railway executives and the Minister 
of Railways and Canals, including the letters 
containing the opinion of the Acting Deputy 
Minister of Justice, with respect to the ap- 
plication to the existing dispute between the 
railway companies and certain of their em- 
ployees in the shop crafts of Section 57 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Ii must be apparent that if the parties to 
industrial disputes are to be permited to 
place their own interpretation upon Acts of 
Parliament passed for the express purpose of 
avoiding strikes or lockouts occasioned by in- 
dustrial disputes and to persist in a course of 
action which in the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown constitutes a direct viola- 
tion of existing legislation, there can be no 
guarantee of industrial peace nor indeed of 
the preservation of law and order through- 
out the Dominion. As you are well aware, the 
industrial situation on this continent as a 
consequence of existing strikes in the coal 
mines and on the railways in the United 
States, is fraught with possibilities of the 
gravest character. That Canada has been 
spared a like condition in her mines and on 
her railways is owing to the legislation 
enacted by Parliament for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes and to the 
loyal and _ public-spirited manner in which 
both employing companies and their em- 
ployees have on the whole respected its pro- 
visions. 


The relations between the railway compa- 
nies and their employees and the coal mining 
companies and their employees in Canada 


to-day are such that, given continuous oper- 


ation of the mines and railroads through a 
due regard for the provisions of the law, the 
companies concerned and their employees 
may do much to relieve the existing situation 
of some of its most alarming features. A 
contrary course on the part of either of the 
parties might conceivably precipitate an in- 
dustrial situation in Canada which would 
greatly aggravate and intensify the unfor- 
tunate consequences of the protracted dis- 
putes in the United States. 


The Government feels that the public in- 
terest demands its utmost vigilance in the 
preservation of industrial peace in Canada 
at this time, and that the public has a right 
to expect that in its endeavour to uphold the 
law and secure uninterrupted operation of 
railway and mining activities, the Govern- 
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ment may count upon the co-operation of em- 
ploying companies and employees alike. Un- 
der the circumstances, it is the hope of my 
colleagues and myself that the railway com- 
panies will accept without further question 
the opinion of the Department of Justice with _ 
respect to the interpretation of Section 57 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and immediately restore conditions relative 
to wages so as to remove any question as to 
a full compliance with the intention of the 
Act. 


I should perhaps add that, having been 
waited upon by a deputation representative 
of the employees concerned, I have assured 
them that the Government will not hesitate 
to exert its full influence and power to see 
that the provisions of the law governing in- 
dustrial disputes are complied with by all 
parties. At the same time I have expressed 
the view that once informed of the con- 
firmation of his opinion by the Deputy Min- 
ister of Justice, after conference with the 
legal representatives of the railway compa- 
nies, the railway executives may be expected 
to adopt such a course as will render un- 
necessary any~ further action on the part 
either of the employees or the Government to 
secure a due compliance with the provisions 
of the law. Upon this undertaking, I was 
assured by the employees’ representatives 
that they would agree to an immediate 
resumption of the investigation being con- 
ducted by the Board of Conciliation to which 
the dispute in question has been referred, and 
would refrain, without further conference 
with the Government, from taking any step 
calculated to prove prejudicial to the public 
interest. : 


I should be pleased to be advised by you by 
telegraph at your earliest convenience of the 
action which the Government may expect 
your Company to take in the light of these 
representations. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) W. L. MAackenzig Kina, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co’s Telegraph, 
Montreal, Aug. 15, 1922 


Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, 
Ottawa. 


Answering your letter of the twelfth instant, 
we need not assure you of our concurrence in 
your desire that the important business of the 
country may be carried on without inter- 
ruption, and that both employers and em- 
ployees should co-operate in carrying out the 
laws which have been enacted to that end. 


{ 


a a eS eS 


; 
; 


| 
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It is quite impossible for us to change our 
view as to the legality of the course which 
the railways have taken, and we believe that 
such action afforded full protection to the 


interests of both parties. 


We must respectfully submit that, notwith- 
_ standing the view which the legal advisers of 
the Government may hold, it is the duty of 
the company to follow a course which they 
have been advised is legal and in accordance 
with the binding decision of the Canadian 
courts, and necessary to preserve the rights 
which they consider essential to the protection 
of their property. 


In view, however, of the decision of the 
Government to accept the opinion of the De- 
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partment of Justice, we will undertake, pend- 
ing an anticipated early report of the board 
of conciliation now sitting, that the scale of 
shop crafts’ wages in force prior to July 16 
dast will be continued, on the understanding 
that the companies’ case before the board of 
conciliation will not be thereby prejudiced, 
and that the companies shall not thereby be 
precluded from taking the position in nego- 
tiating an agreement during or subsequent to 
the proceedings of the board that the new 
scale should be retroactive to July 16 last. 


(Sgd.) D. B. Hanna, 


(Sgd.) Howarp G. KELLY, 
(Sgd.) HE. W. Brarty, 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


TH second session of the Eighth 
Legislative Assembly of New Brun- 
swick began on March 2 and continued 
until April 19, 1922. The labour and 
social legislation passed included acts 
amending the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; providing pensions and dis- 
ability allowances to public school 
teachers and officials; providing for 
the incorporation of associations for 
co-operative marketing, and _ giving 
municipal councils larger powers in the 
appointment of Boards of Health. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1918 was amended by the addition 
of a subsection bringing under the act 
workmen whose. employment takes 
them outside the Provinee. This sub- 
section provides that ‘‘whenever a 
workman is engaged in work, part of 


which is to be performed in this Pro-. 


vinee and part in an adjoining Province 
or country, the work shall be consider- 
ed as done and performed in this Pro- 
ince and the workman shall be entitled 
to be paid compensation under this part 
provided the employer includes said 
workman in his payroll’’, The section 
which fixes the scale of compensation 
to be paid to an injured workman or to 
the dependants of a deceased workman 
was also amended, a subsection being 
added to make more definite provision 
for surviving orphans. This subsection 


is to the effect that when the depen- 
dants are children only, each zhild shall 
receive $15 per month up to the age of 
16 years in the case of a boy, and up to 
the age of 18 years in the case of a girl. 
This clause is supplemental to the 
existing subsection which provides that 
where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid widower, and one or more child- 
ren, payments shall be made at. the 
rate of $80 per month, with an addition 
of $7.50 per month for each of such 
children. 


An act was passed to provide for the 
examination and licensing of scalers who 
are employed in measuring logs for 
building or other purposes cut upon 
Crown Lands or subject to any dues for 
the purposes of administration or re- 
venue in the province. A board of 
examiners may be appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, to con- 
sist of three skilled persons, including 
the chief forester and the chief scaler 
of the Department of Lands and 
Mines, for the purpose of examining 
eandidates and performing other du- 
ties. Candidates holding forest ranger 
certificates may receive certificates 
without examination, at the Board’s 
discretion. Only licensed scalers may 
make measurements of Crown Land 
timber on which the Crown may have 
dues to receive for administrative or 
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revenue purposes, unless the Minister 
is satisfied that no licensed scaler is 
available, in which ease he may issue 
a special temporary license to a compe- 
tent person. Licensed sealers are required 
to submit their measurement records for 
inspection by officers or rangers of the 
Crown Lands Department when so re- 
quired, and shall make a report of the 
amount of timber measured on the con- 
clusion of each season. 


The Act of 1910 providing pensions 
for school teachers was enlarged by the 
additional provision of disability allow- 
ances. Under the new act, as under 
the old, male teachers of the age of 60 
years and female teachers of the age of 
55 years, who have taught in publie 
schools of the Province for not less 
than 35 years, may upon application to 
the Board of Education and upon 
retirement from active service receive 
a life pension equal to one-half their 
average salary for the last five years 
before retiring. Under the new act, 
however, no such pension may be less 
than $250 or more than $800 per annum. 
Teachers of twenty or more years stand- 
ing, on’ becoming incapacitated for 
further service and upon certification 
of total disability to teach or engage 
regularly in any other occupation, are 
now to receive annually as a disability 
allowance as many thirty-fifths (not 
to exceed 35) of a sum equal to one- 
half their average salary for the past 
five years, as there have been years of 
teaching or service, within the same 
minimum and maximum limits. Pen- 
sions hitherto allowed under the Act 
of 1910 must henceforth be not less 
than $250. (The older act fixes only 
the maximum limit, which was $400 
per annum). A teachers’ pension fund 
is provided for, out of which these pay- 
ments will be made, to consist of tea- 
chers’ contributions equal to 5 per cent 
of the Government alluwance supple- 
menting the salaries of teachers, and of 
contributions from the Government 
sufficient to allow the pensions and 
disability allowances to be paid out of 
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the fund. The new act applies also to 
inspectors, instructors, superintendents, 
and school board secretaries, holding 
teachers’ certificates, though not ac- 
tually engaged in teaching. 


The Act of 1916, incorporating the 
Provincial Association of Graduate 
Nurses, was amended to provide reci- 
procal privileges with other provinces 
of Canada or with states of the United 
States, in regard to the issue of certi- 
ficates to duly qualifiied nurses. 


The Provincial Women’s Institute 
was incorporated under an act in which 
the objects of the organization were 
stated to be the improvement of social 
conditions in rural and other commu- 
nities by means of (a) the study of 
household science (including cookery, 
dietetics, sanitation, home nursing, 
house furnishing, sewing, house _man- 
agement, ete.) child welfare, immigra- 
tion, legislation, etc.; (b) development 
of a community spirit. with the object 
of improving education, moral, social 
and economic conditions; (e) fostering 
agricultural learning; (d) holding lee- 
tures and school courses, promoting 
travelling and other libraries, exhibi- 
tions, meetings, and conventions. An 
annual subsidy of $10 may be paid 
each local institute having 15 or more 
active members. A superintendent of 
women’s institutes and other officers 
may be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and a Provincial Advisory Board 
is also provided for, to consist of the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, the 
Superintendent, and seven or more 
members chosen at the annual conven- 
tion together with certain ex officio 
members, the duty of this Board being 
to advise the Minister in any matter 
arising in connection with women’s 
institutes and their work. Junior in- 
stitutes may also be formed by girls 
between 14 and 18 years of age. 


By another Act the Maritime United 
Farmers’ Co-operative, Limited, incor- 
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porated under the New Brunswick 


Companies Act of 1916, was reorganized, 
being subdivided into branch com- 
panies, which were given separate in- 
corporation on assuming their share of 
the indebtedness of the main organiza- 
tion. 


Provision was made for the incor- 
poration: of associations for the co- 
operative marketing of farm products, 
to consist of not fewer than ten per- 
sons. Subsidiary field organizations 
of local egg circles, live stock or other 
community clubs may also be formed, 
and producers in the vicinity of such 
clubs may become members by the pur- 
chase of at least one share of the capital 
stock of the central association. The 
shares held by one member must not 
exceed $2,000 in value. Shares are 
transferable, but each member doing 
business through the association must 
retain at least one share. Elections will 
be by ballot, each member having one 
vote, regardless of the number of shares 
held by him. The liability of share- 
holders is limited, no member being 
held liable in respect of any debt due 
by the association beyond the amount 


of his personal holdings. One section 
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of the act states that ‘‘the business as 
conducted by the association shall be 
purely co-operative. The central asso- 
ciation shall keep aceurate account of 
the business transacted with each mem- 
ber, and should a surplus profit remain 
after all legitimate expenses have been 
paid and provision made for a reserve 
fund, it shall be distributed among the 
members in proportion to the business 
suppled by each member to the asso- 
ciation’’, 


The Provincial Government under- 
took to guarantee to the extent of 
$15,000 the bonds of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Creamery Limited, to enable 
the company to carry on its business, 
large sums having been expended in 
the purchase of plant and real estate, 
and in the erection of buildings. This 
Association was incorporated by a 
statute of 1903. 


Among other measures of the past 
session, important amendments were 
made with the object of protecting 
Crown Lands against forest fires; and 
the various Public School Acts were 
consolidated. 


REPORT FOR 1921 OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD OF ONTARIO 


"THE report of the Ontario Workmen’s 

Compensation Board for 1921, the 
seventh year of the operation of the 
Act, shows that the total benefits award- 
ed during the year amounted to $6,189,- 
263 (ineluding medical aid), as com- 
pared with $7,780,145 during 1920, and 
$4,192,860 during 1919. It may be noted 
that the large total for 1920 was part- 
ly due to the increase which had been 
provided by amendments made in that 
year in death pensions for accidents in 
previous years, this increase amount- 
ing to $2,289,250. 


The benefits awarded during 1921 
averaged $20,631 per day, the cheques 
issued averaged 485 per day, and the 


accidents reported averaged 151 per 
day. 


Reviewing the work of the past 
seven years the report states that dur- 
ing the entire operation of the act, 
271,807 claims have been dealt with and 
$27,947,653 has been awarded in com- 
pensation and medical aid benefits. 
More than 100,000 people are every 
year in some measure dependent upon 
these benefits for their support. The 
wage roll of all workmen covered by 
the act during the seven years totalled 
about 234 billion dollars. The average 
cost rate to employers of the benefits 
provided was about $1.12 per $100 of 
payroll. It will be recalled that in 1920 
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the workman’s allowance was increas- 
ed from 55 per cent to 66 2/3 per cent 
of his loss.of earning capacity and the 
widow’s allowance was increased to 
$40 a month, with $10 a month for each 
child under 16, or, where there is no 
widow, $15 For saeh child, the total 
henelits, however, not to Rreced 66 2/3 
per cent of the workman’s earnings. 


For the purposes of the Act the in- 
dustries of the Province are divided 
into two classes. ‘‘Schedule 1’’ indus- 
tries are those in which the employers 
are liable to contribute to the Provin- 
cial accident fund, and Schedule 2 in- 
dustries are those in which the em- 
ployers are individually liable to pay 
compensation, the latter class including 
public bodies, railway, telephone and 
telegraph construction, ete. The amount 
of compensation paid during the year 
(excluding medical aid) in Schedule 1 
industries was $3,858,017, and in Sche- 
dule 2 industries $1,668,452. Payments 
for medical aid in Schedule 1 indus- 
tries amounted in 1921 to $662, Uo as 
compared with $703,706 in 1920. 


The total number of accidents re- 
ported during 1921 was 45,191 as com- 
pared with 54,851 in 1920, and 44,260 
in 1919. Fatal cases numbered 386 as 
against 452 in 1920, and 429 in 1919. 
The number of accidents in which com- 
pensation or medical aid was paid dur- 
ing the year was 40,266, of which 34,271 
were under Schedule 1, 5,161 under 
Schedule 2, and 834 were Crown eases. 
Of this total 348 were awards for death 
cases, 27 were for permanent total dis- 
ability, 2,224 for permanent. partial dis- 
ability, 25,235 for temporary disability, 
and 12,437 were cases requiring only 
medical aid. Of the total 40,266 acci- 
dents in which compensation was paid 


during the year 5,749 occurred in 1920. 


and 34,517 in 1921, 


In 1921 the number of firms under 
Schedule 1 was 17,917, representing a 
total payroll of $337, 005 4458; and the 
estimated ayerage rate of assessment on 
these firms, hased on provisional figures, 
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is $1.34, for each $100 of payroll, as. 
compared with $1.23 for 1920, $1.22 for 
1919, $1.09 for 1918, 99 cents for 1917; 
$1. 09 for 1916 and $1, 27 for 1915. The 
total payroll for Schedule 1 industries, 
as stated above, is provisionally estim- 
ated at $337,005,458, as compared with 
$464,589,211 in 1920, with $325,225 970 
in 1919, and with $147,602,562 in 1915. 
The board has no similar data for Sche- 
dule 2 or for Crown industries, com- 
pensation and medical aid forming an 
individual liability and payrolls not 
therefore having to be filed. The pay- 
roll of these classes is probably, it is 
thought, about one-third that of Sche- 
dule 1 industries. 


- During 1921, 21,531 assessments were 
issued and 2,146 refunds were made. Of 
these 1,409 were refunds of assessments 
made on account of merit rating. <A 
system of merit rating has been in ef- 
feet since 1917, a maximum difference 
of 55 per cent of assessment being made 
between the employer with a good and 
one with a bad accident record; refunds 
up to 30 per cent are made to the 
former, and additional charges up to 
25 per cent are levied upon the latter. 
Under this system, in 1920, $311,874 | 
was refunded, and $184,844 was collect- 
ed from employers. 


The total income, actual and estim- 
ated, for all classes under Schedule 1 in 
1921 was $4,693,444, of which amount 
$4,488,725 was collected on estimated 
payrolls. In the same period the total 
expenditure, actual and estimated, for 
all purposes and including the amount 
set aside for pensions, disaster reserve 
and compensation deferred, and the 
amounts paid for administration ex- 
penses and safety associations, wax 
$4,678,550, leaving a net provisional 
balance for the year of $14,894. This 
balance, added to the balance of $929,- 
044, remaining over from 1920, makes 
a net provisional balance at the end of 
1921 of $948,938. 


The administration expenses of the 
Board during 1921 amounted to $226,- 
661, as compared with $207,052 in 1920. 
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The Province, under section 68 of the 
Act contributed over $98,000 (being 
$100,000, less its share of administra- 
tion expenses) as well as paying the 
salaries of the Board. The cost of ad- 
ministration borne by Schedule 1 em- 
ployers in 1921 was 2.18 per cent of 
the compensation and medical aid 
awarded during the year, or 1.78 per 
cent of the net assessments received 
during 1921, these figures being com- 
parable with 1.41 per cent and 1.55 
per cent, respectively for the previous 
year. 


The amounts awarded for compensa- 
tion and for medical aid during 1921 
were as follows: . 


Compensation Medical Aid 


Schedule 1.. $3,858,017 $662,793 

Schedule 2.. 1,343,549 furnished by 

Crown Cases 324,803 employer 
$5,026,469 $662,793 


The balance standing in the pension 
fund at the end of the year was $8,620,- 
546. Payments during the year from 
this fund amounted to $636,107. The 
amount of the Disaster Reserve stood 
at $218,616 on December 31, 1921. 


The report contains revised figures 
for the Board’s operations in 1920. 
Among these the following table of ac- 
cident frequencies for a number of 
years expressed as a percentage of each 
100 full year workers, may be quoted: 
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Temporary | Permanent 
Year | Disability | Disability | Death Totals 
ase lcd Bet oles Nac Mac tl 
1915. ...% 3.63 .58 12 4,32 
POT OREN 4 09 10 5.88 
VOLT sin Se 5.78 72 07 6.57 
1918... 5.81 66 07 6.54 
NONE ese by 5.81 68 07 6.56 
1920 Mahe 6. 67 07 6.97 











Accidents in which only medical aid 
was paid are not included in the fore- 
going table. On the same basis, how- 
ever, the frequency of such cases was 
3.66in 1918, 3.70 in 1919, and 4.26 in 
1920. 


The average wage of injured work- 
ers in 1920 was $25.57 weekly, as com- 
pared with $22.26 in 1919. The total 
time loss, exclusive of cases in which 
medical aid only was paid and not in- 
eluding loss of man power by death or 
permanent disability was 630,856 days, 
or an average per injured worker of 
24.81 days, as compared with 511,674 
days and an average of 24.54 days in 
1919, for all compensable cases. The 
average time lost by accidents causing 
temporary disability decreased from 
19.66 days to 19.62 days, and the loss 
from permanent disabilities increased 
from 67.68 days in 1919 to 74.53 days 
in 1920. In 44.41 per cent of the tem- 
porary disability cases the disability 
terminated between one to two weeks, 
as compared with 46.76 per cent in 
1919. 


MINIMUM WAGE ORDER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Re-issue of Order governing Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


N order of the Minimum Wage 
“Board of British Columbia, govern- 
ing the fruit and vegetable industry, 
took effect in February, 1920. Sub- 
sequently the employers petitioned the 
Board to reopen the question of the 
amount of a fair minimum wage for 
‘this industry, and in accordance with 
‘the provisions of the Act a conference 


was held at which representatives of 
all persons interested in the scale were 
heard. The recommendations made by 
this conference were reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Board, and the scale of 
minimum wages was again fixed to 
take effect 60 days from July 4, 1922, 
the date of the new order, the previous 
order becoming null and void on the 
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same date. The new scale is practically 
identical with that of 1920. Ite provi- 
sions may be re-stated as follows. The 
‘“‘fruit and vegetable industry’’ in the 
order, means the work of females 
engaged in canning, preserving, drying, 
packing, or otherwise adapting for sale 
or use any kind of fruit or vegetable. 
By ‘‘experienced’’ female employee is 
meant one who has worked for three 
months in the industry. 


The minimum wage for an experienc- 
ed female employee of 18 years of age 


or over remains at $14 for a week of. 


48 hours, and inexperienced employees 
are still to be paid at the rate of $10 
a week. during the first month’s em- 
ployment in the industry, and $11 and 
$12 respectively during the second and 
third months. The piece time rates are 
also unchanged. Where wages are paid 
on the basis of piece-work the minimum 
piece rates shall be such as will produce 
for an experienced employee the sum 
- of $14 for a week of 48 hours; and, 
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similarly, for an inexperienced worker 
the piece rate shall be such as will pro- 
duce the wages specified for her class. 
In an ‘“‘emergency’’ period, which, 
unless by special sanction of the 
Board, must not extend over 90 days 
in the year, the hours of labour may be 
extended to 10 hours in any one day, 
or up to 60 hours in any week, the ex- 
cess time over 8 hours per day to be 
paid at the rate of 30 cents an hour for 
experienced employees. Time worked 
over 10 hours a day shall be paid at 
the rate of 45 cents an hour. The excess- 
time rates for inexperienced workers 
bear the same proportion to the rates 
for work under 8 hours. 


With respect to experienced or inex- 
perienced female employees under 18 
years of age, the Board, pursuant to 
Section 11 of the Minimum Wage Act, 
orders that ‘‘wages, hours, and periods 
of experience shall be the same for all 
female employees under 18 years of age 
as for those of or above that age.’’ — 


THE WORKING OF THE TRADE BOARDS ACTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Report and Recommendation of ‘‘Cave’’ 
Committee and Memorandum thereon by 
Organized Labour) 


{N September last a committee was 

appointed by the British Minister 
of Labour under the chairmanship of 
Lord Cave ‘‘to inquire into the work- 
ing and effects of the Trade Boards 
Acts and to report what changes, if 
any, are required.’’ The report of the 
committee popularly known as the Cave 
Committee which has recently been 
issued (emd. 1645; 55 pp., price 2s.), 
contains recommendations for the re- 
peal of the existing Acts and the pass- 
ing of a new law which would be a 
consolidation of the old: ones with a 
number of amendments. <A brief re- 
view is given of the circumstances 
leading up to the passing of the Trades 
Boards Acts of 1909 and 1913. In 
1889 and 1890 a select committee of 
the House of Lords had investigated 


the evils of the ‘‘sweating system’’, 
the employment of the poorer and more 
helpless class of workers for excessive ’ 
hours at an inadequate wage under 
insanitary conditions. Recommenda- 
tions were made for amendments to 
the Factory and Public Health Acts 
with a view to securing better inspec- 
tion and the registration of outwork- 
ers. In 1906 the result of an inquiry 
by the Board of Trade showed that in 
certain trades wages were extremely 
low. In 1907 under instructions of 
the Home Department, Mr. Ernest Aves 
reported on the working of the wages 
boards of Australia and New Zealand. 
In the following year a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
Home Work recommended the estab- 
lishment of wages boards for the fixing 
of minimum time and piece rates for 
home workers. The committee sup- 
ported the principle of establishing 


; 
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wages boards to fix minimum rates for 
home workers, but recommended the es- 
tablishment of the boards in only a few 
industries at first, as an experiment. 
This led to the passing of the Trade 


Boards Act, 1909. This act originally 


applied to four trades only: viz— 
Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke 
Tailoring, Paper Box Making, Ma- 
chine-made Lace and Net Finishing, 
and Chain Making. The Board was 
authorized to apply the Act to other 
trades by provisional order, subject to 
confirmation by Parliament, but only 
if the rates of wages in any such trade 
were exceptionally low, and if other 
circumstances rendered the applica- 
tion of the Act to the trade expedient. 
For any trade or branch of a trade 
to which the Act applied a trade board 
was to be established by the Board of 
Trade consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and work- 
ers with additional appointed mem- 
bers, of whom one at least was to be a 
woman in the ease of trades in which 
women were largely employed. The 
trade boards were to fix general mini- 
mum rates of wages for piece work, 
and they might also fix general mini- 
mum rates of wages for piece work 
and these rates might be fixed so as to 
apply universally to the trade, or to 
any special process or special class of 
worker or special area. A trade 
board was also empowered on the ap- 
plication of any employer to fix a 
special minimum piece rate to apply 
to his employees. Where no minimum 
piece rates had been fixed, the rate to 
be paid was to be such as would yield 
to an ordinary worker at least the 
same amount of money as the minimum 
time-rate. For six months after the 
fixing of a minimum rate, that rate 
was to be recoverable by the employee 
in default of a written agreement to 
the contrary, but after that period the 
Board of Trade was to declare the 
rate obligatory, and thenceforth failure 
to pay the rate fixed was to be punish- 
able by summary conviction. In addi- 
tion to the four trades mentioned in 
the Act, four more were added by 
provisional order in 1913.. These were 
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Sugar, Confectionery and Food Pre- 
serving, Shirtmaking, Hollow-ware and 
Tin Box Making; and Linen and Cot- 
ton Embroidery. For the eight trades 
thirteen boards were set up, eight in 
Great Britain and five in Ireland, cover- 
ing in all about half a million workers, 
The effect of the work of the boards 
was to remove from the trades con- 
cerned the reproach of ‘‘sweating’’. 


During the war the trade boards 
were largely superseded by the Orders 
of the Minister of Munitions under the 
Munitions of War Acts. Fears were 
entertained lest at the end of hostilities 
there should be a sudden drop in 
the wages of unskilled workers, par- 
ticularly women, without a correspond: 
ing drop in the cost of living. In 1917, 
a sub-committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee recommended certain 
amendments in the law so that women 
workers should be protected by trade 
boards machinery. In the same year 
the Whitley committee in its second 
report recommended that in those in- 
dustries in which there existed little 
or no organization the machinery of 
the Trade Boards Act should be ap- 
pled pending the development of such 
degree of organization as would render 
possible the establishment of a national 
council or district council. 


These reports were followed by the 
passing of the Trade Boards Act, 1918, 
which became law on August 8. This 
Act amended the preceding one in a 
number of respects. The power given to 
the Board of Trade to make a Provi- 
sional Order applying the Act to a 
new trade was made exercisable by 
special order of the Minister of Labour 
without confirmation by Parliament, 
if he was of opinion that no adequate 
machinery existed for the effective re- 
gulation of wages throughout the trade, 
and that it was expedient that the 
principal Act should apply to that 
trade. In addition to minimum time 
rates and piece rates authorized by 
the original act, Trade Boards were 
authorized to fix overtime rates, 
‘‘euaranteed time-rates,’’ and ‘‘piece- 
work basis time rates.’’ This last term 
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means a special time-rate with refer- 
ence to which piece-rates are to be 
fixed. The rates fixed by a board were 
to become obligatory on a date fixed 
by the Minister in his Order of Con- 
firmation. A trade board was author- 
ized to make a recommendation to any 
Government Department ‘‘with refer- 


ence to the industrial conditions of: 


the trade.’’ © 


This act led to a large increase in 
the number of boards, there having 
been 63 at the end of 1921. It is esti- 
mated that the Acts have now been 
applied to trades employing about 
3,000,000 workers of whom about 70 
per cent are women. 


Evidence was submitted to the com- 
mittee by representatives of employers’ 
associations, of workers’ organizations, 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Co-operative Congress, by members of 
Trade Boards, and by officials or 
former officials of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Board of Trade. 


The general tendency of the evidence 
was that nearly all the witnesses de- 
sired the retention of the provisions of 
the Act of 1909 directed against sweat- 
ing; that while a strong minority of 
witnesses representing employers were 
willing that the Act of 1918 should con- 
tinue in force subject to amendments, 
the majority desired the repeal or 
drastic amendment of that Act; that 
the witnesses representing the workers 
and the co-operative congress were in 
favour of retaining both Acts; but all 
witnesses representing employers’ and 
workers’ organizations wished to have 
the machinery of the Acts amended. 
The chief criticisms of the Acts were 
that the high minimum rates fixed by 
the Board had caused loss and dis- 
location of trade and unemployment; 
that in some trades the rates fixed for 
juvenile labour had interfered with 
the recruitment and training of young 
workers; that the lines of demarcation 
laid down in applying the Acts to 
trades, the multiplicity of boards set 
up for kindred industries; and the 
lack of co-ordination among the boards 
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had produced unfair competition, fric- 
tion and confusion; and that the length 
of time required for revision of the 
rates when fixed rendered it impossible 
to modify wage rates so as to follow 
the trend of. prices and cost of living. ‘ 


The Meson mendations of the Com- 
mittee were as follows: 


(1) That the power .of the Minister of 
Labour to apply the Acts to a trade be con- 
fined to cases where he is satisfied (a) that the 
rate of wages prevailing in the trade or any 
branch of the trade is unduly low as compared 
with those in other employments; and (b) that 
no adequate machinery exists for the effective 
regulation of wages throughout the trade. 


(2) That in any case in which the Minister 
considers that a prima facie case exists for 
applying the Acts to any trade, he shall cause 
a public enquiry to be held into the matter 
and shall have regard to the report of such 
enquiry. 


(3) That it be the duty of a Trade Board 
to fix (a) a general minimum time-rate for 
the general body of -workers in the trade, 
such rate to be fixed with reference to the 
lowest grade of ordinary workers in the trade; 
and that a Trade Board be authorized to fix 
(b): if so authorized by Order of the Minister 
of Labour, a special minimum time-rate for 
workers performing work ancillary to that 
performed by the general body of workers; 
(¢) a piece-work basis time-rate; (d) a guar- 
anteed time-rate for piece workers; (e) mini- 
mum piece-rates for out or home-workers en- 
gaged in piece-work in the trade; (f) overtime 
rates based upon the above rates; and that 
such rates when confirmed be enforceable in 
manner now provided by the Trade Boards 
Acts. 


(4) That a Trade Board have power to fix 
(a) special minimum time-rates and piece-work 
basis time-rates for special classes of workers 
in the trade or workers engaged in any special 
process; (b) minimum piece-rates for in- 
workers; (c) special minimum piece-rates for 
in-workers to be fixed on the application of 
an individual employer to apply in respect of 
workers employed by him; (d) overtime rates 
based upon the above rates; and to apply for 
confirmation of such rates, and that such rates 
if confirmed be recoverable. by civil proceed- 
ings only. 


(5) That any question arising under the 
last preceding recommendation be determined 
by agreement between the members represent- 
ing employers and the members representing 
workers, and that for this purpose the assent 
of not less than three-fourths of the members . 
of either side present and voting on the ques- 
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tion (not less than one-half of the members 
on the side being present) do bind the side. 


(6) That provision be made for enabling 
the representative members of a Trade Board 
to refer any difference which may have arisen 
with regard to any rate proposed to be fixed 
under the recommendations numbered (4) 
above to such person or persons as they may 
appoint. 


(7) That as regards any rate fixed or pro- 
posed to be fixed under the above recommend- 
ation numbered (4) the provisions of the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, Section 
4, Sub-sections (3) to (5) have effect subject 

to certain modifications. 


(8) That as regards any manufacturing or 
productive trade to which the Acts have been 
or may be applied, the Minister of Labour be 


authorized, after consultation with the Trade‘ 


Board for such trade, to set up for any area 
a district committee for the regulation of such 
trade in the area, and that every such com- 
mittee have the powers conferred by the Acts 
upon district committees. 


(9) That where a district trade committee 
has been established it shall be consulted by 
the Board before a proposal for a rate affecting 
the district is made. 


(10) That a Trade Board which has estab- 
lished a district trade committee shall have 
power at any time to dissolve it. 


(11) That as regards the distributive and 
retail making-up trades to which the Acts have 
been or may be applied (including the 
Laundry Trade), the Minister of Labour be 
authorized to divide the country into suitable 
areas and to set up for any area a District 
Board or District Boards for the regulation 
of such trades in the area. 


(12) That a co-ordinating committee for 
each trade or group of trades for which Dis- 
trict Boards are so formed be set up. . 


(13) That the Trade Boards which have 
not already adopted this course be recommend- 
ed in fixing minimum rates for learners to 
have regard to experience not less than to age 
and to make suitable Brgieton for late en- 
trants. 


(14) That Trade Boards be recommended 
in trades where apprenticeship is of value to 
encourage that system by fixing a minimum 
rate for apprentices lower than that fixed for 
learners of the same age. 


(15) That the power of exemption confer- 
red upon Trade Boards by the Acts be extended 
so as to cover any worker employed in a trade 
who from age or any other cause is incapable 
of earning the minimum rate applicable to 
him. 
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(16) That permits of exemption when given 
may be made retrospective to the date of 
application. 


(17) That the rates fixed by Trade Boards 
be subject to confirmation by the Minister as 
at present, but that the Minister be authorized, 
before confirming any rate or referring it back 
to a Trade Board for reconsideration, to refer 
the matter to the Industrial Court for its con- 
sideration and advice, or to cause a public 
enquiry to be held into the matter. 


(18) That the Minister of Labour be author- 
ized to establish a Trade Board. for two or 
more trades and to transfer to any such Board 
the powers of any existing Board. 


(19) That the Minister of Labour be auth- 
orized, on the application of a proprietor of 
any establishment in which two or more trades 
to which the Acts apply are carried on, by 
Order to determine which minimum rates of 
wages shall apply to the workers or any class 
of workers in such establishment. 


(20) That the Minister of Labour be 
authorized, on the application of a trader or 
of any person concerned, by Order to deter- 
mine whether any worker or class of workers 
falls within the scope of an Order under which 
a Trade Board is established or of a deter- 
mination made by such a Board. 


(21) That any Trade Board or person 
aggrieved by any such decision shall have the 
right of appeal to a Judge of the High Court 
in manner provided by Section 10 of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1920. 


(22) That the Minister of Labour be auth- 
orized, if he is of opinion that the circum- 
stances of any trade or any branch of a trade 
to which the Acts apply are of such a character 
as to render the application of the Acts no 
longer necessary, by Special Order to with- 
draw that trade or branch from the operation 
of the Acts either altogether or for such 
period and upon such conditions as he may 
think fit, but that before making any such 
Order the Minister shall cause a public en- 
quiry to be made into the matter. 


(23) That the Minister be authorized by 
Order to empower the Lace Finishing Board, 
and any other Board to which he may con- 
sider that similar considerations apply, to fix 
a& minimum remuneration for middle-women. 


(24) That Trade Boards be authorized to 
fix a series of minimum rates to come into 
operation contingently on the occurrence of 
specified events. 


(25) That Trade Boards be ahthorined in 
fixing overtime rates to make the payment of 
a daily overtime rate conditional on the com- 
pletion by the workers of a specified number 
of hours’ work in the week, subject to such 
work being provided by the employer; and 
also to fix such rates by reference to a dif- 
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ferent. number of hours’ work in different 


districts. 


(26) That \the provision which prevents a 
Trade Board from giving notice of a. proposal 
to vary a rate within six months after it has 
been fixed, without the consent of the Minister 
of Labour, be repealed. 


(27) That the period allowed for objections 
to a proposal for the cancellation or variation 
of a rate be reduced in the case of a rate spe- 
cified in the above recommendation numbered 
(3) to one month, and in all other cases to 
14 days, from the date of notice being given 
of the proposal. 


(28) That the maximum period allowed to 
the Minister for confirming a cancellation or 
a variation of a rate or referring it back to 
the Trade Board be reduced (unless in his 
opinion there are special circumstances which 
make a postponement desirable, and excepting 
when he refers theyrate to the Industrial 
Court or orders a public enquiry to be held) 
to 14 days. 


(29) That where, as a result of objections 
to a proposal for & minimum rate, a rate dif- 
ferent from the proposed rate is agreed to by 
not less than three-fourths of the Represent- 
ative Members on each side of the Board pre- 
sent and voting, not less than one-half of 
the Members on each side being present, the 
Minister-be authorized (unless he is of opinion 
that the difference is of so serious a nature 
that fresh notice of it should be given) to 
confirm such different rate as the minimum 
without any further notice thereof being given. 


(30) That when on investigation it is found 
that an employer is not complying with the 
compulsory Order, the employer be warned 
forthwith of the non-compliance. 


(31) That when a magistrate convicts an 
employer of an offence against the Acts it 
be the duty of the magistrate to order pay- 
ment of all arrears incurred within six months 
before the commencement of the proceedings, 
but without prejudice to his power to order 
payment of arrears for a longer period. 


(32) That it be the duty of the Minister 
to obtain an annual report on the working of 
the Acts and to present the same to Par- 
lament. 


(33) That provision be made for applying 
the amendments proposed in this report to the 
existing Boards. , 


(34) That the Trade Boards Acts be re- 
pealed and a Consolidating Act containing the 
necessary amendments be passed. 


Memorandum of Advisory Council of the 
Trades Union Congress 


The Trade Boards Advisory Council 
of the British Trades Union Congress 
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took under consideration the report of 
the committee on the Trade Boards Acts - 
which is summarized above, and its 
Opinion and recommendations have been 
published by the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party.* 


With regard to unemployment, the 
Committee had. stated ‘‘There is sub- 
stance in the allegation that the opera- 
tions of some of the Boards have contri- 
buted to the volume of trade depression 
and unemployment.’’ The Council 
denied that this statement was war- 
ranted by the facts and quoted from 
figures based on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts which 
showed that while the average rate of 
unemployment for the whole of ‘the 
12,000,000 workpeople in Great Britain 
at the end of August, 1921, was 13.15 
per cent, the percentages in the largest 
occupational groups covered by trade 
boards were as follows: Distributive 
trades, 6.02, dressmaking, etc., 9.89; 
tailoring, 10.21; laundering, 5.78. In 
only two trade board industries—linen 
and jute—was the rate exceptionally 
high. 


The views of the Advisory Council 
with regard to the recommendations of 
the Committee are as follows, the num- 
bers referring to the recommandations 
as given above: . 


(1) With regard to the application 
of the Acts the Council state: 


We are strongly of the opinion that it is 
desirable in the interests of the good order 
of industry and of the community as a whole 
that effective measures should be taken, not - 
only to prevent ‘‘sweating,’’ but to assure, 
so far as possible, that a reasonable wage, and, 
still more, proper facilities for collective bar- 
gaining, be secured to all workers. We there- 
fore desire that the basis of the 1918 Act 
should be retained. 


In. reply to the recommendation of 
the Committee that a Board should only 
be established where the Minister is sa- 
tisfied that (a) wages are unduly low 
and (b) no adequate machinery exists 

*Trade Boards and the Cave Report. Published by 
the 'Trades Union Congress and the Labour cea 


32, 33 and 34 Ecclestone Square, London, S. W 
Price: 6d. 


August, 1922 


for the regulation of wages, the Council 
say: 


Where there is no adequate machinery wages 
are certain to be low, but it is difficult for the 
Trade Unions to prove low wages, and the dif- 
ficulty of inducing workers to give evidence 
that they are underpaid is almost insurmount- 
able. It should be sufficient to insist upon 
either ‘‘unduly low’’ wages or ‘‘absence of 
machinery,’’ and to hold a public enquiry only 
in cases where employers or workers object 
to the establishment of a Board. 


(2) The Council do not think that 
the history of the formation of Boards 
under the 1918 Act justifies the re- 
commendation for public enquiry in 
every case in which it is proposed to 
apply the Acts. 


(3) The Council object to the recom- 
mendation that a general minimum 
time-rate be fixed with reference to the 
lowest grade of ordinary workers in the 
trade on the grounds that: 


(a) There may be in a trade groups of work- 
ers under such ‘‘sweated’’ conditions that the 
imposition at one step of any reasonable mini- 
mum rate would cause such disturbance as to 
force them out of the trade. In such eases 
the advance to a reasonable minimum must be 
sufficiently gradual to enable the trade to 
adapt itself to the new conditions. At the 
same time, and in the same trade, there may 
be other groups of workers—and these may 
constitute the greater number—in such position 
as to permit of the immediate imposition of a 
reasonable minimum rate. If the recom- 
mendation of the Committee be adopted, these 
latter workers must, quite unnecessarily, wait 
for a reasonable minimum until the gradual 
process of raising the particularly bad 
““nockets’’ is completed. 


(b) In certain trades which employ a rela- 
tively small number of unskilled labourers, and 
where the whole of the trade for which the 
Board is set up consists of skilled workers, 
the lowest rate fixed would probably be entire- 
ly inappropriate to the great majority of work- 
ers in the trade. 


(4) The Council take up the position 
that the powers of the Boards should 
remain as now in respect of all rates, 
and the proposal to restrict the power of 
the Boards in regard to fixing a general 


minimum piece-rate is opposed on the 


grounds that a general minimum piece- 
rate is the only means by which, in cer- 
tain trades, the principle of a minimum 
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rate can be expressed, and no complaint 
against the exercise of the power to 
fix these rates has been addressed to the 
Committee. To obviate the danger that 
minimum rates for special classes may 
not be fixed where no agreement is reach- 
ed, the Council recommend that the dif- 
ference be referred as now to the vote 
of the appointed. members of the Trade 
Board. 


(7) They consider the alternative 
proposed by the Committee for obtain- 
ing legal sanction for this class of rates 
has already proved practically of no 
value in the agricultural industry, and 
the clauses providing for a type of 
exemption hitherto unknown to the 
Boards and for an appeal beyond the 
Boards are, they believe, thoroughly 
dangerous. 


(8) They consider the proposal to 


invest the Minister of Labour with power 


to establish a district committee in a 
manufacturing trade as an unnecessary 
encroachment on the existing autonomy 
of the Boards. 


(11) With regard to the distributive 
or retail making-up trade to which the 
Acts are or may be applied, the Council 
are of opinion that ‘‘the power to decide 
on rates of wages should be definitely 
placed in the hands of a Central Board 
or Committee, constituted so as to re- 
present the interests of the various 
localities and in a position to survey the 


trade as a whole.’’ 


(15) With regard to the power of 
exemption of ‘‘slow workers’’ it is point- 
ed out that under the present Acts the 
employers may place such workers on 
piece work without any further obliga- 
tion, provided the piece rates yield the 
piece-work basis time rate to ordinary 
workers. Where this is not possible 
there is no difficulty in obtaining per- 
mits in all suitable cases on the present 
basis of exemption. They could not 
accept so general and indefinite a phrase 
as ‘‘age or any other cause.’’ 


(17) The proposal to authorize the 
Minister to refer any rate fixed by a 
Board to the Industrial Court or to 
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cause a public inquiry to be held into 
the matter is regarded as striking deep- 
ly at the autonomy of the Boards and 
bound to cause delay in giving effect 
to Board decisions. 


(20) With regard to the proposal that 
the Minister of Labour be authorized to 
determine whether any worker or class 
of workers falls within the scope of an 
Order under which a Trade Board is 
established, the Council think that the 
Minister of Labour should consult the 
Board or Boards concerned before 
making any decision. 


(21) The Council think that an appeal 
from a decision of the Minister of 
Labour should be to the Industrial 
Court rather than to the High Court, 
as being more suited to the hearing of 
technical industrial questions as well as 
being simpler and quicker in its proceed- 
ings and less costly. At present no 
Trade Board can appeal against a deci- 
sion of the Minister without first ob- 
taining the sanction of the Minister for 
the costs of the appeal. The Council 
think the Boards should be enabled to 
apply for sanction of costs in such cases 
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to some authority independent of the 
Minister. 


(28) The Council appreciate the 
object of the Committee in recommend- — 
ing that the maximum period allowed 
to the Minister for confirming a can- 
cellation or variation of the rate or 
referring it back to the Trade Board 
be reduced to 14 days, but consider the 
exception made in the recommendation 
leaves the Minister with as much scope 
for delay as he now has, and would 
prefer to limit the time to 14 days with- 
out any exception. The Council prefer 
that in addition to the rates mentioned 
in Recommendation (3) the responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of other rates 
should also be with the Minister of 
Labour, and request that in any case 
power should be explicitly given to the 
trade unions to take action on behalf of 
any worker aggrieved. 


The Council regret that the Com- 
mittee have ignored their suggestion 
that power be given to the Minister of 
Labour (before the Board has been set 
up) and to the Trade Board itself, once 
formed, to require a return of wages 
paid in any firm or firms. 


THE RAILROAD CRAFTS AND HOW THEY ARE ORGANIZED. 
(Reprinted from ‘‘ Bloomfield’s Labour Digest,’’ July 29, 1922) 


“| HE 2,000,000 men who are employed 

on railroads [in the United States*] 
may be divided roughly into three 
groups—train service brotherhoods with 
a membership of about 500,000 en- 
gineers, firemen, trainmen, switchmen 
and conductors, constitute the first 
group, says Justice in the current issue. 

Four of these unions are outside of 
the American Federation of Labour. 
Only a small number of switchmen 
numbering about 10,000 still remain in 
the Federation. These are the men that 
actually take the trains out. They have 
to do the moving of steam and electric 
transport. 

The second group is the shopmen, 
known as the Federated Shop Crafts, 


but more correctly as the unions com- 
posing the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labour. Six international unions of 
the American Federation of Labour 
compose these unions of mechanics. 
They construct and repair the engines, 
passenger and freight cars, man the 
round houses and shops and couple up 


*While the present article presumes only to apply 
to the United States it also has its application to 
Canada, inasmuch as all the unions mentioned herein 
(with one exception, that of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Patrolmeny have local branches in Canada. 
In this country, however, there is also an organ- 
ization, known as the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, which embraces in its member- 
ship such railway employees as clerks of all depart- 
ments, freight handlers, foremen, checkers and porters, 
car checkers, baggage masters, parlour, sleeping and 
dining car service employees,. locomotive wipers, 
ashpit men, crane men, labourers and express com- 
pany employees. 
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and inspect trains of cars before they 
are sent out of the terminals. 


This is the group now out on strike. 
These six international unions are 
working as an industrial unit through 
their department whose headquarters 
are in Chicago. The present strike is 
carried on by these unions, the six in- 
ternational presidents acting through 
Bert M. Jewell as spokesman. The 
unions involved in the order of their 
importance are the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Brotherhood. of Electri- 
eal. Workers, Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, and Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Alliance. 


The third group of the railroad em- 
ployees is the largest and the least 
compact. Its numerical strength is 
estimated variously from 750,000 to 1,- 
000,000. It is composed of the two 
largest groups of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers, the trackmen, trestle 
builders and shop labourers in the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
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Way Employees, which claims over 
300,000 workers, and the still larger 
union known as the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
Station Employees. These compose the 
bulk of the miscellaneous groups.’ In 
addition, there is the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen, two small but skilled 
crafts, the Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen and oilers, composed of men 
working in the shops and roundhouses 
(already involved in the present strike, 
although unofficially), and two very 
small groups, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Patrolmen and the Order of Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors. 


Fourteen of the eighteen railroad 
labour unions are in the American Fe- 
deration of Labour. 
solidified and simplified their organiza- 
tions by pooling their strength through 
the shop crafts organization. The re- 
maining eight are in the closest of com- 
munication with the mechanical crafts 
through the railway employees’ depart- 
ment, in which they are also represent- 
ed. 


‘THE AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL. 


New organization to promote efficiency in the building industry. 


N association having as its object 

the organization of the American 
building industry on the basis of public 
service was formed at a convention held 
at Washington, D.C., on June 1920, 
under the title of the American Con- 
struction Council. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, formerly assistant secretary of the 
United States Navy, was elected presi- 
dent, and John B. Larner, vice-president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
treasurer. Attending the convention 
were representative architects, engineers, 
general contractors, sub - contractors, 
labour men, manufacturers of material 
and equipment, dealers, bond insurance 
and real estate interests, and construc- 
tion departments of public utilities and 
of federal, state and municipal govern- 


ments. Each of these groups will have 
equal voting power in the new organiza- 
tion. The Council will, however, be 
rather a council of existing associations 
than a new formation of vale. 


Back of the Council, press despatches 
state, ‘‘is the desire to regain the good 
opinion of the public in those American 
cities where the building industry has 
been discredited . . The revelations 
spread before the public by the Lock- 
wood investigation in New York have 
doubtless done much to set in motion 
the movement which has resulted in the 
Selection of Mr. Roosevelt... By 
choosing a general director of the build- 
ing industry the Council hopes to win 
the favour of the public.’’ 


Six of these have . 
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The immediate programme of action 
suggested for the Construction Council 
included the formation of a ‘‘eode of 
ethics’’ acceptable to the whole industry 
and to the public, and enforced by means 
of a board of review, assisted by the 
press by engineering and trade asso- 
ciations and by the government, especial- 
ly the Department of Commerce; the 
gathering of statistics and their inter- 
pretation; the establishment of an ap- 
prenticeship system; the establishment 
of uniform building codes (in this con- 
nection the adoption of a universal con- 
tract form was recommended) ; revision 
of the existing freight rates on construc- 
tion materials; the setting up of local 
organizations throughout the country in 
order to secure the co-operation of all 
elements in the industry in conformity 
with the principle of the Council; the 
mitigation of the evils of seasonal em- 
ployment; the encouragement of local 
building shows; simplification, standard- 
ization, and elimination of waste; éduca- 
tion of the public regarding the ad- 
vantages to be secured by the distri- 
bution of building operations more 
evenly throughout the year; promotion 
of the health and safety of workmen; 
reduction of loss of life and waste of 
construction materials by. fire; the study 
of old buildings in order to improve 
methods of construction; education of 
the public as to proper maintenance of 
existing buildings. 
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Approval of the American Construc- 
tion Council from the side of labour was 
assured when the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labour, at their convention in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, early in June, unanimously 
resolved to affiliate with the new organ- 
ization. Mr. John Donlin, president of 
that department expressed his belief 
that the Council might become a very 
important factor in stabilizing the build- 
ing industry, and hoped that all elements 
in the industry would become affiliated 
He stated that the Council 
should be a “‘fact-finding agency’’ to 
determine rights and wrongs, and to 
eliminate the wrongs, which were in- 
flicted by a few in each. element. He 
recommended that the Council should 
establish and maintain local conference 
committees in all cities. These com- 
mittees, in his opinion, would show how 
public confidence might be retained, 
how strikes and lock-outs might be 
avoided, and the industry generally pro- 
tected against wasteful abuses. ‘‘If one 
member is working with detriment to 
his group,’’ Mr. Donlin continued, ‘‘he 
should be called to task. Responsibility 
for any bad condition can be determined 
and the remedy applied. If the banker, 
manufacturer, dealer or worker is res- 
ponsible, all the others are concerned. 
We must all be guided by a determina- 
tion for absolute justice.’ 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM MARCH 31, 1922, TO JUNE 
30, 1922, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


MPLOYMENT as indicated by the 

concerns making returns during 
the quarter ending June 30 showed a 
decidedly upward trend, the index 
number gaining over ten points since 
the end of March. Seasonal expansion 
accounted for the greater part of the 
gains, though increases were general in 
most groups. 


The accompanying ctf illustrates 
graphically the favourable trend re- 
cently indicated by employers, the 
curve of employment climbing uninter- 


ruptedly during the quarter. During the 
corresponding period of 1921 a general 
upward tendency had been evidenced 
but the movement fluctuated with the 
monthly closing and re-opening of the 
railway ear shops, which influenced em: 
ployment very largely at that time. The 
gains reported during the three months 
under review caused the curve to rise 
to a slightly higher level than at any 
period of last year and to be several 
points above the course followed dur- 
ing the same quarter in 1921. 
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Statements tabulated by the Domi- 
nion Headquarters of the Employment 
Service of Canada from some 6,300 con- 
cerns showed the following net changes 
during the quarter: 


Month Ending Increase Percentage 
in staff. of change. 
ory | i Pr paren 20,153 3.0 
Wie Ol TALE 47,836 Dl 
SUDO OU oo. cut thd «cry lays 13,122 1.8 


There was, therefore, a total increase 
of 81,111 persons in the working forces 
of the firms reporting. All districts 
shared in the upward movement; con- 
cerns in Quebee and Ontario together 
employed over 50,000 additional work- 
ers, while the gains in the other pro- 
vineces were on a somewhat smaller 
scale, though they represented large 
percentage increases. In all districts the 
level of employment was higher at the 


end of the quarter than at the close of , 


June, 1921. 


The most pronounced gains made 
during the three months under review 
were those in railway construction, 
which absorbed nearly 20,000 addition- 
al workers since March 31. These in- 
creases were widespread in application, 
being most extensive in Ontario and 
the Prairie provinces. In the lumber 
division increases in employment af- 
fecting over 16,000 workers were report- 
ed, most of these men being absorbed 
by the sawmills in Ontario and Quebec. 
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In New Brunswick and British Colum- 
bia considerable expansion was indicat- 
ed also. Highway construction was very 
much more active, particularly in On- 
tario. Building contractors generally 
reported substantially larger staffs, 
this industry, as indicated by the con- 
cerns making returns, having provided 
work for almost 6,600 additional work- 
ers since March 31. The transportation 
division was decidedly busier, increases 
in employment- being indicated by 
steam railways, on street and electric 
railways and also in shipping and steve- 
doring. The gains in the first named 
were general, except in the Maritime 
provinces, where reduced activity was 
indicated largely as a result of the 
closing of the winter ports. The greater 
part of the increase on street and elec- 
tric railways occurred in Ontario. The 
re-opening of the summer ports ac- 
counted mainly for the expansion in 
water transportation. Seasonal activity 
in fish canning and smoking establish- 
ments caused large net additions to 
staffs in the Maritime provinces and 
British Columbia during the quarter. 
The lobster season, however, was draw- 
ing to a close at the end of June, releasing 
from employment considerable numbers 
of men along the Eastern coast, but the 
salmon industry in British Columbia 
continued to report larger working 
forces than for many months. The pulp 
and paper industry was decidedly 
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busier, mainly in Quebec and in lesser 
degree in Ontario, the Maritime pro- 
vinces and British Columbia. Following 
a period of low activity, operations 
were resumed with considerable brisk- 
ness in asbestos mines in Quebec. Stone 
quarrying was also decidedly busier, to 
meet the requirements of the building 
season. The same factor caused note- 
worthy improvement in the situa- 
tion as reported by manufacturers of 
glass, brick and cement, who indicated 
very much larger staffs than for many 
months. The commencement of the fruit 
preserving season provided employment 
for many additional persons during 
May and June, mainly in Ontario. The 
production of confectionery also show- 
ed an increase. Tobacco factories were 
decidedly busier, as were also tin can 
and petroleum concerns. There was a 
rather slight expansion on the whole, 
in the volume of employment afforded 
in the iron and _ steel industry. The 
closing of the railway car shops at the 
end of both April and June caused con- 
siderable losses in personnel, but the 
~ situation during May had shown suffi- 
client improvement to counteract the de- 
clines. The production of crude, rolled 
and forged products, agricultural im- 
plements and structural iron and steel 
showed expansion, and steel shipyards 
and automobile factories were busier 


also. Both retail and wholesale trade. 


were more active than during the pre- 
ceding quarter, there being increases in 
employment affecting between 600 and 
700 persons in each case. The re-open- 
ing of summer hotels caused pro- 
nounced gains in employment, especial- 
ly in the Maritime and Western pro- 
vinees. In the logging division, river 
driving during April absorbed large 
numbers of men, but the completion of 
such operations resulted in heavy re- 
ductions in employment during June. 
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The contractions recorded during the 
quarter under review were on a much 
smaller scale than were the increases 
indicated above. The largest declines 
occurred in the textile industry, where 
seasonal inactivity mainly in garment 


‘factories, caused reductions affecting 


over 1,500 persons. Hosiery and knit- | 
ting mills, on the other hand, were 
somewhat busier and the production of 
cotton and woollen cloth showed a 
slight increase. Boot and shoe factories 
in April and May reported fairly large 
decreases in staff. There was some re- 
vival in trade during June, but not suf- 
ficient to make the balance favourable 
for the quarter. The shrinkage in both 
textile and leather industries occurred 
almost wholly in Quebee and Ontario. 
Activity in the coal fields declined to 
some extent; there was a large contrac- 
tion during April and the situation re- 
mained practically unchanged during 
the two following months. This decline 
was chiefly recorded in the Maritime 
Provinees. The strike in existence in 
Alberta and parts of British Columbia 
affected employment in those districts 
to a considerable extent. 


The level of employment in the ma- 
jority of groups was higher than during 
the corresponding period of 1921. A par- 
ticularly favourable situation in that 
comparison was indicated by the con- 
cerns making returns in the lumber, 
textile, electric current, transportation 
and construction groups. On the other 
hand, the index numbers of employ- 
ment in the iron and steel, communica- 
tion, coal mining and logging indus- 
tries were somewhat lower. 

A summary of employment condi- 
tions during the month of June appears 


also in the regular monthly article on 
page 814 of this issue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1922, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


4 & HE present article on unemploy- 

ment among the members of local 
trade unions deals with the situation 
reported during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1922. At the end of April the 
percentage of idleness stood at 10.4, or 
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If MONTHLY 1919-1920-1921-1922. 
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.8 per cent higher than in March. Con- 
ditions improved considerably during 
the succeeding two months, and at the 
close of May only 5.3 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. 
There was much less unemployment 
during the period under review than 
during the corresponding period last 
year; the percentage was nearly 8 
points lower at the end of June, 1922, 
than at the end of June, 1921. (Un- 
employment as used here has reference 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts are not considered 


'pER- 
CENT 


as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such fioures 














have reference only to the unions report- 
ing). 

The building trades showed consider- 
able improvement during the quarter 
under review as compared with the pre- 
ceeding three months, as did also the 
fishing and lumbering divisions. The 
transportation industries, moreover, 
were slightly busier. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18 
and by months for 1919-20-21 and to 
June of this year. The curve during 
the period under review continued the 
downward movement indicated since the 
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beginning of the year. As compared 
with the eurve for the corresponding 


quarter of last year which was also. 


downward, the decline was steeper and 
the curve was on a considerably lower 
level. _ . ae nae 

New Brunswick and Ontario register- 
ed the lowest percentages of idleness 
during the quarter, while the greatest 
improvement as compared with the pre- 
ceding three months was shown in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
The situation everywhere was decidedly 
more favourable at the end of each 
month of the quarter than during the 
corresponding period of last year, ex- 
cept in Manitoba during April, when 
the percentage was higher than during 
April, 1921. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces and Table II on 
page 875 shows the percentage of un- 
employment reported in the different 
groups of industries. 


The percentages of unemployment in 
the manufacturing and construction in- 
dustries during the. first month of the 
quarter were very much smaller than 
in April of last year. In the former 
group, the increases~in activity in the 
textile and iron and steel trades were 
most pronounced, garment workers, ma- 
chinists, carmen and moulders_parti- 
cularly reporting considerable improve- 
ment. Pulp and paper mill workers 
also were busier. ‘Tradesmen in the 
transportation industries were more 
fully employed, idleness in the steam 
and street and electric railway divisions 
declining to a noticeable extent. 


During May, the situation in manu- 
facturing, particularly in iron and steel 
and pulp and paper, was decidedly 
more favourable than in the same month 
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of last year. The percentage of idle- 
ness in building construction was much 
smaller, there being a 7 per cent de- 
crease. ‘Tradesmen in the railway 
operation group were considerably 
busier, but unions in the water and 
loval transportation divisions reported 
reduced activity. Employment for 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADES UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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Month 


Pr. Edw. Islan 
ritish Columbia 


Nova Scotia an 
New Brunswick 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Canada 


Queber 
Ontario 
Alberta 


1920} 2.72) 3. 
1920} 5.08} 2. 
1920) 1.88) 3 
1920} .61| 1. 
1920) .38| .53 
1920; .56| .40 
1920} 10)".20 
1920} .26) 1.02 
1920) .25) .10 
Oct. 1920) .34/ .42] 9. ; : 
1920] 2.21; .45)14.73] 6.39) 4.32} 4.13 
1920] 6.90/11.00/19.57/12.29| 7.76]10.13 
1921} 5.85) 8.11/13.27/14.16| 8.81/10.09 
1921/14.85) 7.30)10.72/14.76| 9.85/12.07 
1921/17.88}11.68|16.88/12.98|10.54/12.07 
1921 | 21.56) 12.44/20.70/11.91/11.07/12.83 
1921112.85) 6.22/26.54| 9.14/10.39] 9.38 
1921} 14.26/11.66/20.70} 6.74) 7.99] 6.81 
1921 |12.23)10.86} 8.68] 7.83] 6.61] 4 
1921] 7.39} 8.34/11.48] 8.01] 3.54] 3. 
1921] 8.68) 6.99/13.80] 6.22] 3.92] 2. 
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Oct. 1921] 2.76) 5.63/10.66| 5.73) 4.16 f 
. 1921] 6.92) 5.73/20.81] 6.05) 8.47] 5. 5.89/18.04/11.06 
Dee. 1921] 5.90] 6.91/26.83! 9.66/15.51/10.41 6.79/24.70)]15.09 
1922/18.44| 8 
1922|11.04| 7 
Mar. 1922] 9.46) 7. 
April 3 
3 

3 


May 
June 


1922 20.03 


1922 |12.07 
1922) 7.22 





























*Revised figures. 


civic workers was in greater volume, 
while sawmill workers recorded smaller 
percentages of idleness. On the other 
hand, fishermen were not nearly as fully 
employed. 


Improvement continued to be regis- 
tered in the manufacturing group 
during June, the iron and textile trades 
recording considerably less slackness 
than in the same month of last year. 


Construction and steam railroad oper- 
(Continued on page 878) 
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TABLE III.—-UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1922 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
Manitoba Saskatchewan - Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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TABLE III._UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 20, 1922 
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ation employees were somewhat busier. 
Hmployment in the former industries 
stood over 8 points higher than on June 
30, 1921. Lumber workers and loggers 
reported very much less idleness, while 
approximately the same percentage of 
unemployment was indicated by fisher- 
men. 

The accompanying tabulations (Table 


IIT) show in some detail the returns for 
the month ending June 30, 1922, for 
which month reports were received from 
1,437 labour organizations representing 
151,564 members, of whom 8,101 were 
out of work, a percentage of 5.3. The 


- table also gives the general percentages 


of unemployment in the various trades 
and industries for April and May. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1922. 


A COMPARISON of the work of the 
offices of the Employment Service 

of Canada during the period April- 
June, 1922, with the same period of a 
year ago shows slightly increased volume 
of business. During this period the 
number of vacancies offered by em- 
_ ployers increased more than 5 per cent 
over the same period of 1921, but appli- 
eations for work declined slightly. 
Placements effected by the offices show- 


ed a slight increase over the correspond- 
ing pericd a year ago, the increase in 
regular employment being more pro- 
nounced than that in casual work. The 
accompanying chart, which presents the 
returns from the offices on the basis of 
daily averages over half-month periods, 
shows that the curves of applications, 
vacancies and placements, rose rapidly 
during April of this year when the 
spring demand for farm workers and 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
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*Revised figures. 


building tradesmen was at its height. 
During May and June declines were 
reported in all three curves, those of 
applications and vacancies reaching a 
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British Columbia 
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point at the end of June, 1922, lower 
than at the same time a year ago. The 
decline in placements was not so marked. 
Further expansion in the volume of 
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business is anticipated for the following 
weeks especially during the harvest 


season. 


During the period April 1 to June 30, 
1922, the offices reported that they had 
made 99,876 references to positions and 
had effected a total of 94,447 placements, 
of which 71,002 were in regular employ- 
ment and 23,445 in casual work. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
3 per cent over the same period a year 
ago when 91,600 placements were made. 
Of the placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the period under re- 
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view, 62,332 were of men and 8,670 of 
women. The number of applications re- 
oistered at the offices during the period 
was 126,140 (98,360 of men and 27,780 
of women), as compared with 129,367 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. Vacancies reported during the 
period under review increased slightly 
the number reported being 113,524 (of 
which 83,368 were for men and 30,156 
for women), as compared with 107,670 
during the previous year. 


A report in some detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of June, 1922, 
may be found on page 817 of this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS INDICATED BY BUILD- 
ING PERMITS ISSUED DURING APRIL-JUNE, 1922. 


E MPLOYMENT in tthe _ building 

trades as indicated by the value of 
the building permits issued in 56 cities 
showed a substantial increase during the 
_ three months ending June 30, 1922, as 
compared with the preceding quarter. 
The volume of business authorized, 
moreover, was considerably higher than 
during the same three months in 1921. 
In April there was an increase of 53.7 
per cent over March; the May figures 
were 26.2 per cent higher than in April, 
while in June there was a further ex- 
pansion of 11.1 per cent over the May 
total. The aggregate value of the build- 
ing authorized during the quarter under 
review was $47,647,176 in comparison 
with $16,310,387 for the preceding three 
months and with $38,566,053 for April, 
May and June, 1921. There was there- 
fore an increase of $31,336,789, or 192.1 
per cent, as compared with the first three 
months of this year; and of $9,081,123, 
or_23.6 per cent, over the corresponding 
quarter of 1921. 


During April, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba reported in- 
creases in the value of the building per- 
mits issued as compared with the same 
month of last year. The most pro- 
nounced gain occurred in Ontario where 
the total exceeded that for April, 1921, 
by $1,860,548, or 34.3 per cent. In- 
creased activity in Toronto largely ac- 
counted for this expansion. Of the de- 
elines in the remaining provinces, that 
of $830,120, or 65.8 per cent, in Alberta 
was the most noteworthy. This con- 
traction was recorded almost wholly in 
Calgary, where the value of the permits 
issued in April, 1921, had been unusual- 
ly high. 


All provinees except British Columbia 
reported increases in the volume of 
building authorized during May as com- 
pared with the same month in 1921. The 
gains in Ontario were again the most 
notable, the value standing at $2,041,- 
019, or 31.4 per cent higher than in May 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JULY, 1922. 


PT) URING July the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GAZETTE the following informa- 
tion relative to one fair wage contract 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works. This contract contains the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
eontract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. : 

DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


For building for Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 4 main houses, 3 store 


houses, 3 blubber houses, and 4 latrines 
in the Arctic Regions. Name of con- 
tractor, O. A. Gignac, Quebec, Que. 
Date of contract, July 7, 1922. Amount 
of contract $10,250. 


Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in July for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages, and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions: 








Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals} $ 1,109.21 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

daterss eben. fh FARA beater ee ee 155.94 
Supplying mail bag fittings................. 6,250.00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UDILOLINS | CLC ad... cient ate ee eee 12,202.69 
Repairing letter boxes, ete...........ceceeee 20.00 
Repairing used les .sayen tt ees een cee ee 90.00 
Mail.clerks’. tin. boxes. «ih .-. bile. are 176.39 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazertrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, other important sche- 
dules of wages are summarized, in- 
eluding civie schedules. In the case of 
each agreement or schedule the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour 


are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Mining and Quarrying 


AVONDALE AND WENTWortTH, N.S.— 
WENTWoRTH Gypsum Company, Ltp., 
AND THE AVONDALE AND WENTWORTH 
BRANCHES OF THE QUARRY WORKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL Union. Agreement to be 
effective from May 24, 1922, until May 
1, 1925, and from year to year unless one 
month’s notice is given. 


Wages: Minimum wage per day, $2; 
breakers, loaders, dumpmen, shovelmen, 
locomotive firemen, men loading ears 
with plaster by hand, night watchmen, 
blacksmiths’ helpers, railroad men, 
steam shovel firemen and_ sidemen, 
signalmen, skip dumpers, steam drill 
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men, $2.75; blowers, train brakemen, 
carpenters, pumpers, and donkey run- 
ners, steam shovel cranemen, machine 
repairmen, $3.00; sub-bosses, train con- 
ductors, wharf foremen, car builders, 
locomotive engineers, boss carpenters at 
Wentworth, cable and stationary en- 
gineers, steam shovel engineers, $3.75; 
stevedores, $3.00 per day; where no 
work on barges, work to be given them 
in the quarry at schedule pay for work 
done. Rate for horses and carts except 
those under steam shovel, $3.75; rates 
for horses and carts hauling material 
from under steam shovel, $4.00; rate 
for horse hauling cars, $3.75; rate for 
water carts, $3.75; men owning same 
having privilege, when not hauling 
water, of working with them in the 
quarry, if such work is available. Over- 
time, time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time; hours per day, 9; 
Saturdays, 814. Union men to have 
preference over non-union men of all 
work at all times. Horses and carts 
to be supplied by the union, when pos- 
sible. No union man to have more than 
one horse and cart on the works, if 
another union man is asking to have his 
horse and cart put on. 


Provision made for an adjustment 
committee of the men to meet the super- 
intendent or the manager to settle dis- 
putes. Failing settlement, a joint com- 
mittee to be appointed. No strike, lock- 
out or suspension of work during this 
adjustment. 


Wages to be adjusted every six 
months, starting on June 28, 1922, 
(except the minimum wage) so that the 
daily wage shall bear the same propor- 
tion to the Department of Labour 
figures for the cost of living for the 
month prior to each adjustment date 
as $2.75 bears to $21.61. 


Newport STATION AND WINDSOR 
Wuarr, N.S. — Winpsor Gypsum Com- 
PANY AND SWEETS CoRNER BRANCH OF 
THE QUARRY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union. Agreement to be effective from 
May 27, 1922, until May 1, 1925, and 
from year to year thereafter unless one 
month’s notice of change is given. This 
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agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above, except for certain varia- 
tions in rates and the addition of a few 
clauses, as follows: 


Wages: Auger turners, per day, $2.90; 
wharf dumpmen, $3.00; (these are to be 
given work in the quarry when no work 
is available on the wharf); car builders 
$3.00. 


Any man relieving a man drawing 
higher pay to receive wages of man re- 
lieved. Union men to have preference 
of work at all times. If notified that 
vessel is to be loaded and sufficient men 
are not on hand, company may employ 
non-union men. 


Union, while agreement is in force, 
is to have at least two representatives 
from employees of the company on the 
adjustment committee. 


Should company require services of 
any class of labour not specified in the 
agreement, class to be paid for at rate 
of wages of previous agreement. 


Building and Construction 


BROWNSBURG, QUE. — PROPRIETOR OF 
GRANITE QUARRIES IN CHATHAM TOWN- 
SsHIp AND Pavine Currers’ Union No. 
39. Agreement for the year 1921 with 
piece work rates as summarized on page 
949 of the Lasour GazeTTE for July, 
1921, has been renewed for the year 
1922. 


GRANITEVILLE, QUE.—QUARRYMASTERS’ 
AND Pavina Cutters’ UNIon, BRANCH 
60. Agreement to be in effect for the 
year 1922, with 3 months’ notice of 
change prior to expiration. Piece work 
rates: Blocks 314”—414" wide, 434”— 
514” deep, 8”—12” long, $33.00 per 
thousand; 314”—414” wide, 414”—9” 
deep, 7”—10” long, $30.00 per thousand ; 
314"”—414," wide, 4”—414”" deep, 7’—10” 
long, $27.00 per thousand; 4” cubes 
$17.00 per thousand; flange blocks, 
314"”—414" wide, 434”—51,” deep, 9’— 
10” long, with equal number 5’—6” long, 
$47.00 per thousand. Day work, per 
hour, 8714 cents; hours per day, eight, 
with four on Saturdays. 


884 
Should anything arise so that the 
average paving cutter cannot make a 
standard rate of pay through rough 
stone or other cause, prices to be ad- 
justed while such conditions prevail. 


Quarry masters to supply tools and to 
furnish compressed air, or failing air a 
10 per cent increase on above prices. 


Prices of other sizes of blocks required 


to be adjusted by agreement subject to 
approval of the District Director. 


Only union men to be employed. 
Branch secretary to be informed by 
masters when more men are required 
and information to be spread throughout 
the union. 


Lonpon, Ont. — Local EMPLOYING 
FIRM AND THE STONECUTTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF NortH AMERICA. Agreement 
to be in effect from March 16, 1922, to 
March 16, 1923, with one month’s no- 
tice of change. 


Wages: per hour, 8714 cents; hours, 
8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. Overtime, 
only when necessary, time and one-half 
for first two hours; thereafter double 
time; certain holidays to be observed, 
others to be optional. Only union men 
to be employed as stonecutters for pneu- 
matic and hand cutting, if available. 


Provision for joint arbitration com- 
mittee for all differences and grievances. 
No strike or lockout to take place during 
~ arbitration. 


One apprentice for five or less journey- 
men, and one additional for each addi- 
tional five; never more than three to a 
shop. Apprentices to serve four years 
at wages mutually agreed upon. 


Carving may be done by day work 
or sub-contract. 


Workmen may work for and em- 
ployers employ and discharge whom- 
soever they see fit. 


All stonecutters who withdrew from 
the London union after May 1, 1921, to 
be reinstated in as good standing as 
when they left the union upon payment 
of their back monthly dues. 
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PEMBROKE, ONT.—CERTAIN LOCAL EM- 
PLOYERS AND THE UNITED BRroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS No. 2466. 
Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1922, until May 31, 1923, and from year 
to year thereafter unless thirty days’ 
notice of change is given. 


Wages: per hour, journeymen, 65 
cents; foremen, 75 cents, for outside 
construction; inside carpenters and 
woodworking machine operators with 
three or more years’ experience, 50 
cents. Any carpenters receiving more 
than the minimum not to be reduced; 
any man incapacitated by old age, ac- 
cident or other cause may work for any 
rate mutually agreed upon, if approved 
by local Union. Overtime, time and one 
half; Sundays and holidays, double 
time; work on Labour Day only to save 
life and property. 


Hours per day, outside work, nine; 
inside work, ten hours. No union mem- 
ber in the employ of a recognized eon- 
tractor to be allowed to work after hours 
for any other contractor or private 


party. 


Employees to charge ten cents more 
per hour to employers of day labour not 
signatory to this agreement, except civic 
or government work. 


No union member to work for con- 
tractors who do not comply with this 
agreement; and no contractor to employ 
any carpenter, known to have been ex- 
pelled from or fined by Union for vio- 
lation of the agreement. 


WInnirPec, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS’ SECTION, WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE HOISTING AND Port- 
ABLE ENGINEERS’ UNiIon. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 26, 1922, to 
March 1, 1924. 


Wages per hour: Engineers operating 
steam shovels, drag lines, trenching ma- 
chines, derrick cars, drop-hammer pile 
drivers, pumps in caissons, clam shells 
and orange peels, irrespective of motor 
power, $1; engineers operating boom, 
guy and bull-ring derricks, steam ham- 
mer pile drivers and cable ways, ir- 


a 
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respective of motor power, 90 cents per 
hour; engineers operating all other ma- 
chines used in building and construction 
work and all stationary engines and 
boilers in building and construction 
work, 85 cents; firemen on above ma- 
chines, 60 cents. 


Hours per day, eight, with four on 
Saturdays; overtime after 6 p.m. and 
noon Saturday; time and one half, ex- 
cept work performed outside of build- 
ing work, where straight time will be 
paid from noon until 6 p.m. Saturday ; 
holidays, double time; time and one-half 
on Sunday when machines work on ac- 
count of necessity. No work on Labour 
Day except in case of necessity. 


Engineers required to steam-up boilers 
before working hours to be paid one 
hour straight time, all engineers to be 
paid time and one-half after working 
ten hours including steaming-up time. 
Engineers to be allowed necessary time 
for washing out boilers and making re- 


pairs at regular rates. 


Sufficient engineers to be employed . 


so that only one change of engines shall 
be made in any half day. 


When the union cannot supply en- 
gineers for gasoline mixers, contractor 
may employ a man until engineers are 
available. 


Both parties to meet in January to 
formulate a new agreement. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS’ SECTION, WINNIPEG Buvit.oERs’ 
EXCHANGE AND UNrteD BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINEXS OF AMERICA, 
District Councin, LOocaLs 343 AND 2655. 
Agreement to be effective from June 19, 
1922, to April 30, 1923. 


Object of the agreement, to stabilize 
industry and prevent any lockout or 
strike and insure peaceable adjustment 
of grievances and disputes. 


Wages per hour, 85 cents. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Satur- 
days. Not more than eight hours in 
twenty-four to be worked on shift 
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work. Overtime up to 12 hours, time 
and one half; thereafter and Sundays 
and legal holidays double time, no work 
on Labour Day. 


Provision for a joint arbitration com- 
mittee. ‘‘No stoppage of work to take 
place before the matter under dispute 
is brought before the Committee and a 
settlement reached.’’ 


Men hired in Winnipeg and sent out 
of town to have transportation paid. 


Both parties to meet during January 
to formulate a new agreement. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS’ SECTION, WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND BRICKLAYERS’ INTER. 
NATIONAL UNION No. 1. Agreement to 
be effective from June 19, "4922, until 
April 30, 1924. 


Object of agreement: to stabilize in- 
dustry and prevent any lockout or 
strike and insure a peaceable adjust- 
ment of grievances and disputes. 


Wages, per hour $1.10. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Satur- 
days. In case of more than one shift 
being worked in 24 hours, straight time 
to be paid. Overtime to be paid time 
and one-half up to 10 p.m.; thereafter, 
or after 12 noon on Saturdays or Sun- 
days or legal holidays, double time. 
When consecutive shifts are worked, 
714 hours to constitute a day’s work. 


No strike or leaving work until 
matter is brought before joint arbitra- 
tion committee, provided for in the 
agreement. 


Men hired in Winnipeg and sent out 
of town to have transportation paid. 


Foreman to be a union member in 
good standing and to receive at least 
ten cents per hour above journeymen’s 
rate. This to apply if at least three 
members are employed. 


Both parties to meet in January to 
formulate a new agreement. 


a 
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Pulp, Paper, Printing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN LOCAL EM- 
PLOYERS AND VANCOUVER BOOKBINDERS’ 
Union No. 105. Agreement effective 
from July 4, 1921, to August 31, 1922. 
Agreement may be extended from year 
to year provided arrangements can be 
made adjusting wages and hours by 
arbitration. Object of agreement: to 
prevent strikes, lockouts and boycotts. 


Wages per week, journeymen, $39.60. 


Hours, 44 per week. Overtime: up 
to 10 p.m. and Saturday afternoon, time 
and one half; Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 


Only journeymen union members to 
perform certain work specified in 
agreement. No member to do any work 
under a piece or contract system. 
Employer to employ non-union men 
only when union fails to supply com- 
petent help. 


One apprentice to four men, two to 
eight men, one to each additional five 
men. Where four men and only one 
apprentice employed, an additional boy 
to be allowed to work in shop on senior 
apprentice. entering his third year. 
During third year, apprentices to re- 
ceive not less than one third of journey- 
men’s wage; fourth year, one half; 
fifth year, two thirds. Apprentices to 
work overtime only when journeymen 
are working. 


Conciliation and arbitration to gov- 
ern the adjustment of disputes. 


Special provision for women’s section 
of Bookbinders’ Union: 


Wages per week, journeywomen, 
$19. 80: junior women, first six months, 
$10; Beco six months, $11: third six 
months, $12; fourth sin months, $13: 


Jurisdiction claimed over certain 
classes of work. 


One apprentice to the shop, one to 
three jour neywomen, two to five journey- 
women; three to nine; one additional to 
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each five thereafter. Girls entering 
the trade serve two years. 


Fort FRANcEs, ONT.—Fort FRANCES 


“PuLte AND Paprr Co. Lip. AND INTER- 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Maxesrs, No. 159. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, 1922, to April 30, 


1923, and for another year unless 30 . . 


days’ notice of change be given. The 
agreement also covers work in mills in 
International Falls, Minnesota. The 
sections covering work in Fort Frances, 
Ontario, are as follows: 


Paper machines to operate from 8 
a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. Sunday; only 
certain specified work to be done on 
Sunday. Tour workers to work eight 
hours and not to leave post until reliev- 
ed, but not to be expected to work more 
than sixteen consecutive hours. Em- 
ployees not on tour work to work eight 
hours per day, with time and one half 
for overtime. Paper machines to be 
shut down on Dominion Day for 32 
hours, Labour Day for 24 hours, Christ- 
mas Day for 40 hours. Wages for ma- 
chine help, per hour on Fort Frances 
machines: machine tender $1.14; back 
tender, 98 cents, 3rd hand, 71 cents; 4th 
hand, 55 cents; Sth hand, 438 cents. 


Labour saving devices that can be 
installed to improve efficiency of the 
operation of. the plants are desired and 
before such installation is made an 
agreement between the union and com- 
panies is to be arrived at as to just. 
what saving is accomplished. Any 
members of the union eliminated by 
this installation to be given preference 
for any position that may be open at. 
the same scale of wages. 


- A vacancy to be considered as exist- 
ing only in ease a member of the union 
leaves the employ of the company either 
through dismissal or voluntarily. If 
such vacancy exists after a two weeks’ 
period, time and one half to be paid to 
members working overtime until va- 
eaney is filled. 
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Provisions made for settlement of 
grievances by superintendent or by 
president of the company, or his repre- 
sentative, and president of the union, 
or his representative, or by an arbitra- 
tion committee, for which, in case of a 
deadlock, the Provincial Minister of 
Labour shall select a third man. 


Forr Frances, Ont.—F ort FRANCES 
PULP AND PAPER CoMPANy, LIMITED, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF Puup, SULPHITE AND PApER Miu 
Workers. Agreement to be effective 
from May 16, 1922, to May 1, 1923, and 
for another year unless 30 days’ notice 
of change is given. 


Union members to be given preference 
when new men are hired; new em- 
ployees to join union within fifteen 
days. 


Ground wood and sulphite mill to 
operate six days a week and a longer 
period when necessary for the opera- 
tion of the paper machines. 

Hours per day: day workers, 8 hours, 
6 days per week. Overtime, time. and 
one half; tour workers (three tours per 
day), 8 hours. Tour work between 8 
am. Sunday and 8am. Monday, time 
and one half. Tour workers working 
overtime other than tour work, time 
and one half. 


Necessary work done on Dominion 
Day (32 hours); Labour Day (24 
hours) ; and Christmas Day (40 hours), 
to| be paid at time and one half. 

No strike or lockout to occur during 
life of this agreement. 


Rules governing mill employees as 
issued by the company to be part of 
the agreement. 


When an occupation ceases by reason 
of shut down, company to endeavour to 
retain employees at other occupations. 

Provisions for installations of labour 
Saving devices as in preceding agree- 
ment. : 


Provisions made for settlement of 
grievances by superintendent or by pre- 
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sident of company, or his representa- 
tives, and president of organization, or 
his representative, or by joint arbitra- 
tion committee. 


Wages, per hour.—Wood room: night 
oiler, conveyor man, wood handling 
river conveyor, wood handling off cars, 
Sawyers’ helpers, cleaner, 82 cents; 
drum barkers, hand barkers, 36 cents; 
day oiler, slasher Sawyer, 37 cents; 
night foreman, 45 cents. Ground wood 
room: sliver screens, 32 cents; wet ma- 
chine men, truckers and scale men, 37 
cents; screen men helpers, oilers, 38 
cents; block handlers, 39 cents; grin- 
dermen and ground wood screens, wet 
machine, stock runners, rack men, 40 
cents; repairmen, 54 cents: tour fore- 
men, 59 cents. Boiler-house, hog fuel 
unloaders, ash handlers, 87 cents; fire- 
men, 54 cents, head fireman, 61 cents; 
steam engineers, 63 cents. Beater- room, 
broke beater, 38 cents. Fumshing room: 
checker, roll finshers, loaders, wrapper 
cutter, 40 cents ; new men, minimum, of 


cents. Storehouse: store labourers 32 
cents. Core department: 1st coreman, 
39 cents; 2nd coreman, 34 cents; ie 


bourer, 39 cents. Yard: labourers, team- 
sters, 39 cents. Mechanical Department: 
mechanics, minimum, 65 cents; helpers, 
minimum, 54 cents; mason’s helpers, 32 
cents. 


Company reserves right to install the 
apprentice system as provided under 
the by-laws of the Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Union. 


Minimum rate for new employees in 
the finishing and loading department 
to be 37 cents per hour. 


Company to reserve the right to have 
any of the day employees work between 
7 am. and 6 p.m.; but company not to 
ask any of the day employees to work 
over eight consecutive hours, between 
7 am. and 6 p.m. without paying time 
and one-half for such overtime; excep- 
tion to be that in the wood- room, when 
on two tours, overtime rate will not 
apply until employee has worked his 
regular eight hours. Overtime rates to 
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be paid tour workers only after the 
vacaney has existed for two weeks, or 
when tour worker works overtime on 
day work. 


Iroquois Fauuts, Ont. — ABITIBI 
PowER AND PaprerR COMPANY, LIMITED, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOODS 
oF PAPER MAKERS, STATIONARY FIREMEN 
AND OILERS, CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
AND ELECTRICAL WORKERS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 
Agreement to be effective from May 1, 
1922, until May 1, 1928, and for another 
year unless thirty days’ notice of 
change be given. 


When men are hired or laid off, pre- 
ference to be given to union members. 
Employees whose rates are fixed for 
' the term of this agreement to join the 
local within fifteen days. 


Paper mill not to be operated more 
than six days a week, from 8 a.m. Mon- 
day to 8 am. Sunday. No employees 
to be required to work on paper ma- 
chine between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 
a.m. Monday, except for certain spe 
ecified work. Operating paper machines, 
ete. to be done only by members of 
Paper Makers’ Union except when as- 
sistance is necessary from swipers, 
Sweepers, and labourers. 


Operation of ground wood and sul- 
phite mills to be six to six and one-half 
days per week, when pulp is needed, or 
longer when mutually satisfactory. 
Hours of employment of day workers 
working outside the walls of the mill, 
8 per day, 6 days per week. Over eight 
hours straight time up to and including 
the tenth hour; hours for day workers 
inside the mill, 8 hours, 6 days per 
week. Work over eight hours, time and 
one-half. Tour workers working be- 


tween 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon-. 


day, time and one-half. Tour workers 
- required to work*overtime at other than 
tour work, time and one half. On 
following holidays no unnecessary work 
may be performed: Labour Day, 24 
hours, Christmas Day, 40 hours, July 
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1, 32 hours. For necessary work on 
these holidays, time and one-half. 


No strikes or lockouts to oceur dur- 
ing the life of this agreement. 


Provisions for settlement of griev- 
ances by local management or general 
management and the International 
Organizations, or by a joint committee. 


Iroquois Fats, ONT.—ABITIBI POWER 
AND Paper Co., Lrp., AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP AND 
SULPHITE AND PapgerR Minty WORKERS. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1922, to May 1, 1923. This agreement 
is similar to that in effect between this 
Company and the other Unions as sum- 
marized above. 


It also provides for an apprentice 
system in the mechanical trades, wage 
rates being the following percentages 
of the journeymen’s minimum rate: Ist 
year, 25 per cent; 2nd year, 45 per 
cent; 3rd year, 65 per cent; and 4th 
year, 85 per cent; thereafter 100 per 
cent. 


Wages, per hour.—Wood room fore- 
man, 76 cents; assistant foreman and 
knife changer and drum operators 56 
cents; sawyers and oilers, 40 cents, 
others 37 cents. Grinder-room foreman 
76 cents; assistant foreman and jigger- 
man, 58 cents; others, 40 cents. Sulphite 
mill, Cooks, 88 cents; acid makers, 77 
cents; stock runners, 65 cents; cook’s 
first helper, 59 cents; cook’s second 
helper, 40 cents; riffler men, 54 cents; 
others, 37 and 40 cents. Wet room: 
foreman, 76 cents; others, 37 and 40 
cents. Electrical Department: opera- 
tors, 68 to 73 cents; motormen, 65 cents; 
wheelmen, 54 cents; No. 5 machine men 
(day) 70 cents; shift, 59 cents; motor- 
men, 59 cents. Finishing room: fore- 
man and head coremaker, 65 cents; 
electric trucker, 62 cents; others 37-40 
cents. Steam plant, head fireman, 76 
cents; engineers, 65 cents and 72 cents; 
coal crusher, 64 cents; fireman, 59 
cents; others, 40 and 57 cents. Sanitary 
Department and miscellaneous: Store- 
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man, 59 cents; bull gang, 40 cents; broke 
hustlers, 37 cents. Yard: Engineers and 
_ conductors, 76 cents; locomotive firemen 
and brakemen, 64 cents; teamsters 39 
cents. Mechanical Department: mini- 
mum for mechanics, 65 cents, for me- 
chanics, helpers, 54 cents. 


If the privilege is granted to other 
- companies by the union of withdrawing 
foreman from the union, this company 
is to share in the privilege. 


Manufacturing—Clothing. 


Toronto, Ont. — AssociaTep CLOoTH- 
ING MANUFACTURERS AND’ THE AMAL- 
GAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS oF AMER- 
IcA. Agreement to be effective from 
_ May 1, 1922, to May 1, 1925, with ninety 
days’ notice of amendment, abrogation 
or wage adjustment prior to May 1 in 
each year. 


The union may at the time of any 
_ wage discussion bring up the question 
of an unemployment fund. In ease of 
emergency in the market warranting a 
discussion of the wage scale during the 
second half of the first year of the 
agreement, question may be opened by 
either side. 


No strike, lockout, or stoppage of 
work to take place. é‘ 


Hours per week: forty-four, with the 
exception of one term, in which case 
the hours will be forty. 


Overtime to be dispensed with as far 
as possible. Necessary overtime to be 
paid time and a half, with double time 
on Dominion holidays. 


Provision for a board of arbitration 
to settle controversies and grievances, 
expenses being borne by both parties. 


The employees’ association agrees to 
operate preferential union shops, union 
to supply additional help when requir- 
ed, and failing which employers may 
secure workers. 


Union to be open to receive non-union 
workers and employers to place no 
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obstacles in the way of union recruiting 
new members. 


Union undertakes, in co-operation 
with the employers, to organize and 
conduct an efficient employment office, 
a joint committee to enquire into 
operation of the same. 


Three weeks to be a probationary 
period for new members regularly em- 


- ployed in the trade; for others five 


weeks. 


Full power of discharge and disci- 
pline to be with employer; power to be 
exercised with justice. Union may 
investigate cases of discharge without 
cause and bring same before board of 
arbitration. 


Employees absent from work more 
than a day without giving reason to 
forfeit position. Workers absent through 
sickness to be reinstated. 


A market contract shop committee to 
be established with power to make rules 
and regulations governing contract 
shops and in so far as possible work to 
go to shops accredited by the committee. 


Manufacturers to have the privilege » 
of developing workers through the ap- 
prentice system on a basis to be deter- 
mined jointly. 


Equal division of work to be observed 
as far as practicable in slack season, 
scales of production to be observed. 


It is not the intention of the agree- 
ment to restrict output but to en- 
courage maximum production and mini- 
mum cost. 


Manufacturing—Miscellaneous. 


St. CaTHARINES, ONT. — ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS OF THE City AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, No. 308. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1922, to May 1, 
1923; 


Hours per day, 8, with.4. on Satur- 
days. 
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Wages: per hour, qualified electrician, 


80 cents; first class wireman, 60 cents; 
first class helper, 50 cents. Overtime: 
until midnight, time and one-half; 
thereafter, and legal holidays and Sun- 
days, double time. 


Loeal to furnish competent union help 
when required, otherwise non-union men 
may be employed. 


Violation of agreed rules to be taken 


up by a joint committee. 


Manufacturing—Food, Drink, Etc. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—THE LETHBRIDGE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF BREWERY, FLOUR, 
CEREAL AND Sort DrinK WORKERS OF 
America, No. 354. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 1, 1922, to May 31, 
1923. 


Only good standing union members 
to be employed; union secretary to sup- 
ply help when necessary, otherwise 
during busy season (April 1 to October 
1) extra help may be employed on per- 
mit cards at minimum wage rates, this 
not to cause lay-off of union men. 


No discrimination for upholding union 
principles. 


Hours per week, 48, 814 per day, with 
d4_ on Saturdays. Work after regular 
hours or on Sundays or legal holidays, 
time and one-half. 


“Minimum wages: per hour—operating 
engineers, 79 cents with 8-hour shifts. 
In brewing and bottling department, 
$34.50 and $36 per week; new men, first 
six months, $27; thereafter excepting 
soft drink department, $30; beer drivers 
per month, $140; teamsters, $115; hours 
(exclusive of stable work) 48 per week. 
Soft drink department men to receive 
not less than $20. 


Company may put in one apprentice 
in each department. Apprentices to 
serve two years. Minimum wages per 
week: first year $18, second year $21. 


In lay-off, extra men to be laid off 
first, then union men according to 
seniority. 
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“Provision for a board: of arbitration. 
to settle differences. 


Transportation—Water 


St. Joun, N.B.—CERTAIN FIRMS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION, Loca No. 272, SCOWMEN AND 
LumBerR Hanpuers. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1922, to December 
1, 1922. 


Wages: per hour, 45 cents. 
Hours: per day, 9. 


Men having been ordered out to work 
and finding their services not required, 
to be paid a minimum of two hours, ex- 
cept when weather conditions prevent 
working. 


When working on Sundays and holi- 
No 
work on Labour Day. Overtime after 
) p.m. and after 12 noon on Saturdays; 
during summer, double time, except 
when culling, stamping or handling for 
surveyors alongside of ships, when or- 
dinary rates shall prevail. 


When required to work through meal 
hours, double time until relieved. 


Number of men in gang to be at dis- 
eretion of the foreman and not to be 
reduced during the day. 


MontTREAL, QuE.—HaArBour CommMIs- 
SIONERS AND THE Harspour UNION OF 
Monrtreau. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, for 
shops, yard, and elevator system, and 
for other employees, until the close of 
navigation season of 1922. 


Wages, per hour—Construction work: 
Crane engineers, machinists (cranes) 
blacksmiths, jomers, construction loco- 
motive engineers, concrete mix en- 
gineers, 55 cents; pavers, 50 cents; small 
concrete mixer, concrete mix runner, 52 
cents; pile driver engineer, air com- 
pressor engineer, 47 cents; painters, 40 
cents; roofers, iron workers, 45 cents; 
firemen, 88 cents; diver, 75 cents; 
diver’s helpers, trackmen, blacksmith’s 
helper, concrete men, track pavers, con- 
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erete mix handlers, handymen, 36 cents; 
wharf labourers, 33 cents; dumpmen, 
sweepers, 32 cents; carters, $4.24 per 
day; teamsters, $6.50 per day. Grain 


_ Elevator system: Elevator No. 1 chief 


weighman, millwright, 58 cents; weigh- 
men, assistant millwright, distributors, 
53 cents; feed tenders, marine leg men, 
main towermen, 48 cents; machinery 
men, 47 cents; labourers, 32 cents. 
Elevator No. 2, weighmen, auto -scale- 
men, distributors, trippermen, 53 cents; 
feed tenders, towerman, 48 cents; car- 
penters, 47 cents; oilers, 4214 cents; 
labourers, 32 cents. WShovellers and 
baggers: shovellers, 46 cents, Sewers and 
scalemen and baggers, 4214 cents. Con- 
veyor system: millwright, 58 cents; rope 
splicer, 53 cents; feed tenders, main 
towerman, 48 cents; conveyormen, 4214 


eents; labourers, 32 cents. Harbour 
yards—machinists, blacksmiths, joiner, 
od cents; assistant plumber, 45 


cents; handymen, blacksmith’s helper, 


oo cents; ‘labourers,’ 32 ° cents. 
Machine shop and_ shipyard: gang 
steamfitter, 58 cents; gang boiler- 


maker, 60 cents; patternmaker, 55 and 
60 cents; steamfitters, 47 and 55 cents; 
machinists, first class, sawyer, black- 
smith, first class, 55 cents; boilermaker, 
do and 42 cents; riggers, 50 cents, ma- 
chinists, second class, planers, engineers, 
47 cents; carpenters, 45 cents; handy- 
men, 36 cents; setters and filers, 38 
cents; labourers, 32 cents. Dredging 


Fleet: Engineers, 54 and 63 cents, and | 


by the month; cranemen, 52 cents; as- 
sistant engineers, 44 and 48 cents, and 
by the month; firemen, 38 cents and by 
the month; deckhands, 34 cents, and 
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by the month; oiler, 38 cents; handy- 


-men, 36 cents; others by the month. 


Round house: Mechanies, 42, 55 and 60 
cents; helpers, 36 cents; apprentices, 32 
cents. Klectrical Department: linemen, 
00 cents; power-house operators and 
winder, 45 cents; machinists, power- 
house floormen, motor tenders, are lamp 
trimmers, assistant operators, 4214 
cents; wiremen, 42 cents; hoistmen, 40 
cents; wiremen’s helpers, 35 cents; 
labourers and groundmen, 33 cents. 


In case of one or more shifts, all work 
over ten hours, time and one-half. This 
rate to apply also on Sundays and eer- 
tain legal holidays in emergency work. 
Day and night watchmen not to be en- 
titled to overtime for Sundays and holi- 
days. . 

Public Utilities 

Lonpon, Ont. — Pusuic Utinirres 
COMMISSION AND LINE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE SAME. Agreement to be in effect 
from June 1, 1922, to June 1, 1923, with 
thirty days’ notice of termination. 
Minimum wages, per hour, foremen, 74 
cents; journeymen, 66 cents; others, 50 
and 60 cents; labourers, 40 cents. 


Hours per day: Nine. The first five 
hours (until 10 p.m.) overtime, time and 
one-half; thereafter double time, Sun- 
days and public holidays, double time. 


Manager to receive a grievance com- 
mittee, when satisfaction cannot be ob- 
tained from the superintendent. 


The commission not to discriminate 
against union men. 


Promotion to be by seniority, other 
qualifications being equal. 
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PRICES, RETAIL, AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1922. 


T BE general movement in prices 

during July was slight, though both 
the index number of wholesale prices 
and the budget retail prices of foods 
showed slight advances. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of 29 staple foods 
in sixty cities at the beginning of July 
was $10.27, as compared with $10.18 for 
June; $10.97 for July, 1921; $16.84 for 
July, 1920: $11:62 for: July,-1917; and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. The total for 
food, fuel, and rent averaged $20.67 for 
July ; $20.58 for June; $21.53 for July, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920; $18.41 for 
July, 1917; and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
Most of the items showed small increases, 
the chief of which were in beef, pork, 
and sugar. Dairy products were prac- 
tically unchanged while mutton, flour, 
and potatoes were slightly lower. Fuel 
and rent were unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number of 271 commodities stood 
at 225.3 in July as compared with 224.3 
in June; 238.6 in July, 1921; 346.8 in 
July, 1920; 294.0 in July, 1919; 248.7 
in July, 1917; and 134.6 in July, 1914. 
The general decline noted in June in 
farm products and foods was less ap- 
parent in July, though grain and live- 
stock and meats continued to fall. 
Dairy products, fish, and miscellaneous 
foods showed an upward tendency. All 
the other groups advanced except house 
furnishings, drugs, chemicals, and sun- 
dries in which decreases appeared. The 
chief increases for the month were in 
_ butter, sugar, wool, raw silk, jute, coke, 
linseed oil, and turpentine, with smaller 
increases in metals, gasoline, and coal 
oil. The chief declines were in grains, 
cattle and beef, sheep and dressed lamb, 
boots, some chemicals, glassware and 
and crockery. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 


several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore, made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of in- 
dex numbers shows the changes by 
eroups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
month back to 1913. 


An index number of wholesale prices — 
in Canada constructed by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board is des- 
eribed in another article. This index 
is third in a series being constructed for 


various countries to reflect trade con- 


ditions, the first two being for the United 
States and Great Britain. 


A special index number (comprising 


- fifty of the more important commodities 


selected from the 271 articles in the De- 
partmental list) including 20 foods, 15 
raw materials, and 15 manufactured 
gvoods based upon price levels in 1913 as 
100, showed the fourth consecutive ad- 
vance at 150.7 in July, as compared with 
149.3 in June; 148.6 in May; 147.8 in 
April; 158.3 in July, 1921; and 249.7 
in July, 1920. 


Professor Mitchell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date, based on 40 articles 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
again moved to higher levels. The figure 
for July stood at 165.8 as compared with 
164.9 in June and 160.9 in May. Food- 
stuffs receded slightly but manufac- 
turer’s goods advanced. 7 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index number of prices of exports rose 
to 154.23 for July, as compared with 
152.25 for June, and 158.47 for July, 
1921. The index of imports rose to 
161.68, as compared with 154.02 for 
June and 150.25 for July, 1921. 


(Continued on page 902) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 





















































































































































Commodities. Quan July |July| July} July | July ae | July | July | June) July 
tity |1900*|}1905*) 1910) 1911} 1912} 1913) 1914] 1915) 1916) 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 
@.7 @, 4 Pee Ve. ee be tet |e. lke, e. c. Cael. e, Cc. ec. €5 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 lbs.| 27.2] 30.4] 37.6} 39.8] 41.0] 44.4] 49.4] 49.2) 52.6] 63.6! 79.6] 79.8] 84.0! 70.2] 63.2) 64.2 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 “ 19.6] 24.6) 26.0) 27,8) 28,0) 29.6} 33.6] 33.4) 85.2) 43.5) 57.8) 55.2) 54.4); 40.6] 35.0) 35.6 
Veal, roast foreq’r.... Pas’ 1020 |(1P. 31-128 4 Oy TaD, 7 AT eA 78 19,27 293 98. 37 - 28.3) O81 99-01 oop 19. 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| 1 ‘“ 11.8] 12.2} 16.8) 18.0] 17.8) 19.1] 20.9] 21.3) 23.9] 28.9! 36.8) 36.3] 87.3) 30.3) 29.3] 28.0 
Pork, fresh, roast ham] 1 ‘“ 12.2) 130) 18.0) 10.8 272 5} 19.5) 20.2) 1955) 222430). 01 387.71 4a i 4027) Soro ois otis 
Pork, salt, mess...... nes 21:8) 25.0{ 34.4) 33.0] 33.2] 35.2) 37.4) 34.4) 38.8] 54.1) 70.4) 75.2) 74.0] 57.8], 53.6) .54.2 
Bacon, breakfast..... 1 ‘© ) 15.4] 17.8) 24.5] 23.8) 22.5) 24.7] 25.5} 26.6) 28.7) 89.8] 51.0) 56.3) 57.0) 48.0] 41.3) 42.5 
Lard, pure leaf....... 2 * | 26.2) 28.2) 40.6! 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 36.8} 35.8) °40.4| 62.3) 73.8) 83.8) 75.8} 48.2) 44.0) 43.6 
Fgegs, fresh........... 1 doz} 25.7| 30.0] 33.3] 32.6] 34.3] 33.7) 26.9) 25.3) 31.0} 38.8] 49.38] 52.7! 59.2! 88.2) 88.5) 33.9 
Eggs, storage......... 1 “ | 20.2] 23.4] 28.4) 27.9) 31.2} 28.1) 24.9) 24.9] 28.0; 35.9| 43.1) 48.1) 52.6) 35.1) 31.7) 31.4 
Milks. oe. se ceeeencce --| 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6) 48.0] 49.2] 49.8] 51.6) 51.0) 52.2] 45.0; 59.3) 70.8} 78.6) 88.2) 78.6) 69.0) 69.0 
Butter, dairy, solid...) 2 lbs.| 44.2] 49.4) 55.2] 53.0} 58.1] 58.0] 49.8] 56.2) 60.4; 75.5) 91.4) 106.2; 118.8] 63.0) 71.4) 70.2 
Butter, cream’y, prints} 1 “ 95.5) 27.7| 31.9| 31.5] 31.7] 33.9] 30.0) 32.6] 34.5) 42.5) 51.7! 60.4] 66.3] 37.2] 42.0) 42.0 
Cheese, old .......... Th hy 16.1| 17.6| 18.5) 19.2} 20.1) 20.5} 21.1) 24.6) 25.6} 33.4|- 33.4; 40.3] 40.6} 34.8] 29.8) 30.0 
Cheese, new ..... penne ere 14.6] 15.7) 17.5| 17.8] 19.5) 19.1} 19.4] 22.6] 28.6} 30.3] 30.6) 388.8] 388.4} 28.2) 26.1! 26.2 
Bread, plain, white...|15 “ 55.5| 58.5] 66.0) 64.5) 60.0] 61.5) 63.0) 73.5] 70.5) 110.4) 117.0] 120.0) 144.0} 121.5} 103.5) 105.0 
Flour, family ........ 10 “* | 25.0} 28.0], 33.0} 32.0] 34.0] 32.0} 33.0) 41.0] 37.0} 69.9} 68.0) 67.0) 84.0; 68.0] 50.0} 49.0 
Rolled oats .......... 5 | 18.0) 19.5) 21.0) 21.0} 22.0} 22.0} 21.5) 26.0] 24.0) 31.4) 40.5) 37.0) 44.0) 30.0) 28.0) 28.0 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 “ 10.4} 10.6]: 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 11.6) 12.0] 138.4] 16.8] 23.2| 24.6} 34.2} 19.8] 19.6) 19.8 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 “ S-6)- Oca 10-8100. 4 | 1G dF. 4 AS 14 RIG 4) SEL) S42 22062" 22.9) WO aT B76 
Apples, evaporated....| i ‘‘ OPO 7 Ti WA 1S e138 aOR So Td OF TS. 4S PSS 2209 246) PORN OLB Ode TAG 
Prunes, medium size..| 1 “ | 11.5} 9.6]' 9.9} 12.2} 12.9) 11.9} 12.4) 18.6] 18.1) 15.5; 18.0) 22.0) 27.2) 18.4) 19.7) 19.8 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 “ 21.6| 22.0] 24.0) 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 22.0) 32.0) 38.4) 39.5) 43.6) 47.2) 93.6] 44.4] 831.2! 33.6 
Sugar, yellow ........ ZS AAO. 0 98 10/3101 120 12: O11. OW 1082) T4676 1823) 20h 4 228i 43 A ON Od Gin 1528 
Tea, black, medium...|%4 ‘‘ 8.2| 8.3]: 8.7) 8.9) 8:8! 8.9) 9.1). 9.5) 9.9) 11.6) 14,6) 5.4)) 16.479 1827) °18.71% 13:9 
Tea, green, medium...\4 ‘“ 8.7 827k Geil 1984) 9251 9.81 95319 98/10. BF Ans3i+ Vad 1b 26h (1648\a94-9012 15 Ole lo. 
Coffee, medium ...... yu 8.6! 8.81; 8.9) :972)) 9:8) 9.4) 974) 929/10.0) 10.1) 11.2) 1834|--15.4) 138.7) 13:5)" 1374 
Potatoes ......c.eceee 2 Pks/| 24.1] 28.0]: 30.3} 44.6) 46.3] 36.0] 50.3) 29.3] 58.6) 118.2} 66.0} 62.7| 197.4| 35.9) 45.7) 43.9 
Vinegar, white wine..|4% Pt. we SRT Eo aE) et oe SOL OE ells Bas 8 Oldie TO SEO A1z0 <OlF* 4, OF 
$|/s|/$.¢{|s}s)/e)s]s] ¢) ¢$] $}) 8) es] $] 8 
All FOOdS ...ccocecee|----.---| 5-48) 5.96] 6.95) 7.14) 7.34) 7.35) 7.42) 7.74) 8.46) 11.62) 13.00) 13.77) 16.84) 10.86) 10.18) 10.27 
Cc. Cc. c ec. c. ec. ec. e. | ec. c. Cc. c. e: e. c. Cue 
Starch, laundry....... % |b OVO SU Sak le S22 eS.2| -ouZle Syoiorol y4c0) e4acie- 4:6) sO. 0M Asa ae 
Coal; anthracite ...../7s ton| 39.5} 45.2 '48.1| 48.8] 51.9] 55.0) 53.2] 52.11 54.7! 63.2] 73.8] 71.9} 105.0/ 110.9] 107.4] 105.8 
Coal, bituminous ....| “ ‘* | 31.1) 32.3):35.0) 35.0) 37.5) 38.7) 38.0] 35.8] 38.0; 57.8} 58.7) 61.8) 76.6) 75.6} 68.2) 68.8 
Wood, hard ..........| ed. | 32.5) 35.3) 38.8] 41.4) 41.3) 42.5) 42.5) 41.7) 41.9] 52.0| 69.2) 74.7) 82.2) 87.4] 76.9) 77.0 
Wood, s0ft........0-. 66 66 | 99.6) 25.5| 29.4] 30.0] 30.0) 30.6) 31.8) 30.6] 30.2) 39.7) 50.8; 57.8) 63.3) 62.5) 57.4) 58.5 
COSMO aneeeees 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5) 24.4] 23.1] 21.0] 23.7] 23.5) 23.7) 22.8) 25.6) 27.8) 28.9) 37.2] 33.7; 31.2) 31.3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lighting....|....... 1.50: 1.63] 1.76; 1.78) 1.82; 1.91] 1.89} 1.84) 1.88] 2.38; 2.80) 2.95) 3.64) 3.70) 3.41) 3.41 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ECCT G oe hee ereit toe ccemetnale gee leicaceer 2.87| 2.89) 4.05) 4.05) 4.60) 4.75) 4.83) 4.09| 4.04) 4.37) 4.81; 5.25) 6.38) 6.83} 6.95) 6.95 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 6 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 




















Grand Totals ........|....... 9.37) 18.50) 12.79)13.08}15.79'14.02/14.17/13.7014.41| 18.41; 20.66) 22.02) 26.92) 21.53) 20.58) 20.67 





AVERAGE. COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
































Ue St eo SCS hs SES $ $ 

Nova Scotia ........... seoees| 5.61| 5.83] 6.82) 6.78) 7.17] 7.29) 7.24] 7.63] 8.47) 11.58) 13.14) 14.04) 17.09) 11.12) 10.30) 10.31 
Prince Edward Island ......| 4.81| 5.26] 5.81) 5.80) 6.11] 6.34) 6.59| 6.60) 7.37| 9.69} 11.38] 12.23) 14.52| 10.34) 9.50) 9.29 
New Brunswick ........ weeee | 5.38] 5.83] 6.55] 6.84] 7.13] 7.04] 7.07] 7.45) 8.41) 11.07) 12.81) 13.26) 16.63) 11.13) 10.29; 9.99 
Quebec ......... Edewcclooessce 5.15| 5.64] 5.33] 6.46) 6.97] 6.87] 6.92| 7.19] 8.22) 11.26) 12.91; 13.10) 16.03] 10.42; 9.54) 9.72 
Ontario ~.....-+6- sececsccees | 5.01| 5.60] 6.50] 6.67| 7.25] 7.20] 7.29] 7.50! 8.55] 11.90] 13.05) 13.67) 17.05; 10.74; 10.08) 10.28 
Manitoba .....ccecceccecccees| 5.85} 6.19] 7.46] 7.41] 7.88] 7.87| 7.52) 8.03) 8.35] 10.62) 12.75) 13.59) 16.54) 11.04) 9.89) 10.02 
Saskatchewan .....ececeees+| 6.86] 6.92| 7.86] 8.08] 8.16] 8.25) 7.99) 8.10) 8.67) 10.85) 12.90) 13.61] 16.25) 10.99) 10.03) 9.82 
Alberta ...... vecceccceececses| 6.02} 6.50} 8.00] 8.08] 8.15) 8.33] 7.78] 7.99| 8.22) 11.73] 18.01) 14.06] 16.70; 10.91) 10.02) 9.86 

7.74| 8.32) 8.79] 9.03] 9.03) 8.78] 8.99) 9.01| 12.30} 18.86, 14.69; 18.23) 12.19) 11.48) 11.30 

















British Columbia ..........:| 6.90 
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894 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Beef @ 3 : Pork Bacon 
3s Ww 
x (3 a | & oo ae a (ghia ee eens 
4 |4 |2 | 3 e138 ie let 3 Se erat 
Locality 3 s a ° 2 MS) © Ds iia ay | we | ase 
A ° 2 . rey e ew = 9 pec oo 5 ao a 4 oa ey mM i=) mM i=) 
a BP 2a ee ee eee | Se Or ea Sones: 
So/ By lfsl3e/ 213s] Seles | es | es] ae] 28 | 328 
EA a3 eaa|sa| § | $A} sa) 5a | fa | 88 =5| 231 83 
3 oe iB a Sere Ed ee ce ee ee é 
cents | cents | cents | cents; cents | cents | cents; cents | cents | cents { cents, cents| cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 32.1 wiliel 24.4 11.8 13.4 18.1 | 28.0 35.3 31.8 34.0 | 27.1 | 42.5 | 47.6 
Nova Scotia (Average)} 32.1 | 27.7 | 24.5 19:3 |. 15.6°}; 315.5 | 23.8 87.0 | 29.0 | 30.1 | 25.9 | 40.1 | 44.0 
JeSwaney Peso aks poker des 33/3) 28.1.) «26 2123.1 17.64 16-721) 98 $3.3=). 32.5)| -32°3 1 27.84) 39.9. 41.3 
2-New Glasgow.......... 26.6 | 25 21.2 | 18 16.2 | 12.6 | 20.6 36.5 | 25.5 | 26.7 | 25.5 | 40 43.7 
SKA NHEFSt: ose lawns 28 965331 19.0 1) 1685118 14 21.5 37.5 | 26.7] 26.3.| 24.3 | 35 41.4 
Mei alifaxie, cis Skuse S75 |. 28.4.) -29.2-|< 19.4-|.. 15 Vite 2F 40 34 35 25 40.5 | 42.5 
BUTT ATO neh ede ares 31 26.5 | 21 16 16.5 | 22 37.5 |. 26.5 | 30 26.7 | 45 51,2 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. | 31.5 | 29.8] 29.4] 19.5] 14.2] 14.7 | 22 30.5 | 25.7] 25 | 24.6 | 36.9 | 39.3 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 31.8 21st 25.0 18.9 15.5 16.3 | 23.5 30.1 30.7 30.1 | 24.9 | 41.2 | 44.0 
T-MOoncbOD, cseness scence: 29.81 26.7 | 24 21 14 20.7 | 25 85 34 33.3 | 26 40.5 | 45 
Se bn OND tis es o> sacks 36.4 | 28.4) 28 19.3 | 14.8] 14.4 | 25.5 33 29.6: |» 31 23.7 | 39.4 | 42.5 
9-Frederieton! . sss csicesss 3658° 130.8 228.34) 19:21, 18.8.|- de 25 97.5.| .84.2-|~ 30 25.7 | 40 43.3 
TO- Bathurst s is sees Sexes 25 25 IO a WOLF by td. Bot oly ise 25 25 26.2 | 24.3 | 45 45 
Quebec (Average).....| 28.2 | 27.4 | 24.4 | 18.1 | 12.4} 15.5 | 24.1 33.4 | 25.3 | 26.3 | 28.8 | 39.7 | 42.1 
TEQuebee sts vee aes ode. es PAS 26), Sig| 222 ees uAn ae 12) tan wel SRGu e287) 31.5 | 24.1 | 24.2 | 26.5 | 38.6 | 39 
12-Three. Rivers .....s... 30 29:21 29.2 | 20:6 |. 14.2:| 15:2.) 24 32.9 | 25 26.7 | 23.5 ; 40 45 
138-Sherbrooke ............ 36 31 80 27.5 17 17.5 | 25 35 22 BL. Dil 23e0e) Soebel 4114 
14 -Sorel Wise tes ecole «he te 25 25 20 13 10 11.5 | 20 32.5 | 23.5 | 23.5 | 22 50 50 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 20.6 | 22.9] 18.4] 18.3] 10.4] 10.9} 17.5 27.5; jn 22.15) 922.8 | 18.8.1 38eS) omer 
ISSR TOhn’s .5..0¢is meee 30 30 30 20 15 25 30 35 25 25 25 40 40 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 25. 95 lee 18 12 BY ee oe Re 25 20 23.0. 38 388 
TS-Montrealsisigks aac saiocete Boll 29280) 2961 7 AS Bo 10.8 $2 9.4-27.% 40.4 | 82 32.9 | 24.4 | 40.8 | 44.5 
PRR TMURE Sat oe tues attain ¢ 23.9 27.83) 23.541 1638 |. 10.544, 18.15 B86 82.5 |’ 29.1 | 29.7 | 27.2 | 38 39 
Ontario (Average).....| 34.0 | 28.3 | 25.5] 18.8! 13.8 | 20.7 | 27.6 35.3 | 34.3 | 36.8 | 28.4 | 41.7 | 45.2 
1—Ottawa-.. corte 83:6"| “28:6 } 26:12) 19.91 ~ 19547-1864 9401 34.7 [4082.4 | ~+32.5-(-28.8" 4b 6-04 
Bie Breekville *c..sgseis<s0% 35.8 | 81 9873.1 °° 19: 14-3) £18.81. 275 35 35 35.7 | 30 42.5 | 46 
292Kin GStON.- 26. cc ckchkat eas BLD Doe Ag) BAe Po TT a 44 Gal Ooe 29.4 | 29.4 | 31.9 | 25 87.4 | 41.4 
Bs Peleville . fos 25.25 Cee s 35/9 5) S667 26k (T8981 18. 201) 21 467 9715 58.354" SLA Pods hae ee 43.3 | 47.7 
24-Peterborough ......... SE} F984 io 23 19 1214-20-38 | 26.8 34.3 | 32.5 | 37.3 | 26.6 | 48.4 | 52.2 
Be Oritial 0, ete 35.8 | 28.1] 26.2 | 18.8] 14.8] 21.8 | 26.6 33.2 | 31.2 | 32 25.2 | 43.5 | 46 
RET OTOH Stk his Peed Sie Ve BURT 269 wh 15.29) (8S: 1s) TAS a4. 4 36.5 | 35.6 | 39.4 | 34.3 | 41.7 | 46.7 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 87.2 | 29.2 | 29 19.5 | 10.6 | 25 32.5 40 40 40.7 | 22 38.1 | 38.8 
28-St. Catharines ........ SIPSeit 2608 eel Oa, 15.0 et) Sahm 72 OH 8O. 82.5 | 38 40.3 | 35 8822 \13722 
DO“ AMO). sa cee ees 37 I8 S26rGalee 18 14 2 POF TONOG. 5 35 84.2 | 40.2 | 35 40.3 | 42.9 
so-Brantford™ .: ssss's.eee0s 34.4] 29.4] 25.7 | 19.6} 14.7] 20.5 | 26.2 85.8 | 38.8] 40.9 | 30 39.7 | 43.7 
31-Galt ...6...; Kalk ts pac ges | ou 30 28 19.3. |-16 21 25 33.3 | 37 39.3 | 30 41.6 | 44.3 
BO AGIA a6 wes ces de shai cee 34.41 ° 29.2'| 24.41 19.31 15.51 29.1 | 30 40 33 38.6 | 23.5 | 36 40 
$3-Kitchener .3....sc00.006 33.7 | 30.4:! 24.7 | 21.3 | 16.2 | 26.3 | 30 35.6") 'S0s% |. - 38.0 aes oF 39.2 | 41.3 
34-Woodstock .......ce00 34.2 | 26.9 |. 26.8] 18:9 | 14.4] 19.3 | 28.8 38.8 | 35 Soto eee 87.5 | 40.9 
Bhrstrattord: 65.2... cea. 33.7 | 29.5'| 24 20.2°| 14.7 | $92.20. 27 31 30.8 | 36.1 | 25 35.2 130.7 
S6-AOHMOM:. A. i: dus. de sues oe Sot 12.29, Be) 96 7a) 19.3. | IST ob, QL | 90.8 38 36.5 | 39.3 | 30.7 | 39.2.] 42.6 
37-St. Thomas ........... 34 28.6'| 24:61 18.2 |* 14 18.5 | 27.2 33.3 | 36.6 | 40 31 36.9 | 40.1 
SSONath all’, 2.0.3 feces: B24 QBID Osi 17.511 18.9) | 99-4 lion 28 31 37.5 | 26.6 | 36.6 | 37.5 
B9-Windsor’ ... <2 cs 0. see ee SIGS) | 25. 4N Ss G4 18.51) Te.1 ees 27.5 37 86.4 | 87.8 | 25 36 41.6 
40-Owen Sound ...........| 380 25 25 19 12.5 | 21.2 | 25 28 30 81.5 | 23 36.7 | 38.3 
41-CODalt -. eesti crete 35 32.5} 31.5 | 20.2 | 16.8] 15 25 35 34 82.6 | 26 44.3 | 45 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 33.3 28.3 Doon eel oon plo PAVETE W OD 33.1 82.1 83.3 | 25 43.2 | 46.7 
43-Port Arthur ........... 38. TN 728.8) | 25 19.24 “16 D257 275 43.5 | 39 40 35 45.7 | 52.5 
44-Fort William ......... SB. 20h BOTAN 28h 5.91922 NIG rae). GON, Galea s 42.5 | 32.5 | 35 82:5 | 42.2 |-45.7 
Manitoba (Average)...| 30.2! 23.9! 29.4) 13.2! 11.8 18.4 | 31.4 84.1 | 380.4 | 33.9 | 28.2 | 45.5 | 50.4 
45-Winnipeg ......... Aree 32.4 24.6 24 13.9 12.8 pai ea) 7 36.8 33.1 87.7 | 28.8 | 48.5 | 50 
1G-Brandon <6. 65.64 c2cce: 28 23; eB sou] oo beat 210.7 ail OF eo Nl Sido) M2756") 30 28 47.5 | 50.7 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 30.9 | 23.2/ 22.2| 14.9] 10.8! 19.0 | 31.3 33.3 | 29.3} 34.4 | 25.4 | 49.6 | 56.3 
BS AROPUIS Fcc aap niet inne 33 RAT SDN ae ena Bose cal eB Bs sk ll C29 32 33.6 | 34 BGS 4! Sesh 49.4 | 57.5 
48—Prince Albert ......... 30 25 25 15 10 18 30 30 30 35 25 45 | 50 
49-Saskatoon ........; rere OE y4 21-8 21 asl” 1bee 9.5 | 20 28.3 occa: GoG $323.7) 26-0 ai BT 60 
50-Moose Jaw ............ 33.7. + 25. Ae viernes Say en Bite 4 19 35 36.2 | 27 83.1 | 25 53 57.5 
Alberta (Average)....| 28.1 | 22.2] 17.9] 13.1] 10.4] 14.6 | 32.3] 36.6/ 29.3] 35.3 | 24.7 | 50.1 | 53.6 
5l-Medicine Hat .......... 30 25 18 14 10 15 35 40 28 40 30 55 5D 
52-Edmonton’..........+:. Ded E ONS Wits a ale Uo anaes i Ry SR ee: S147 88.3. | 35 83.2 | 26.7 | 51 54 
De ANGELS naa Mie gay 4 26.6 |. 20 18.2.) 12.6 8.8 | 42:0) 32.5 86.2 | 27.8 | 34.9 | 20 49.2 | 54.5 
54-Lethbridge ............. 28.7 | 123 WS) 18.4e) 121 oth -4 80 32 26.5 | 33 22 45.2! 51 
British Colum. (Aver.)} 34.0 hee 24.1 17.9 14.2 25.0 | 35.2 40.6 37.0 38.7 | 30.8 | 50.4 | 57.5 
GTS coe 0 Ce aie BA re 33.3 | 28.3] 25 18074) 219.6 fe Soe eee ly ee 40 40 $1.5 | 43.3 | 50 
BCSNCISON Ciusat gases cers: 8327-195 25 17.24 13 22.5 | 85 42.5 | 35 35 28.5 | 48 57.5 
57-Trail-......: ei tia Pence 33.3 | 25 22 18 12.5.) 95 35 38 85 85 28.3 | 52.5 | 57.5 
58-New Westminster ..... 35 28.2 | 25 20.5 | 13.1 | 22.5 1°35 87.5 | 40 40 82.8 | 50.9 | 60 
BO=VENCOUVET so vies cv eae 86.2 1 29.94 (94205) 36 15.4 | 24.5 | 36 41.7°| - 35.2.) 40 31.6 | 49.4 | 54.7 
BOSMICHOTISis4% vas os Sess 530 81.4) -28i8.|° 23.7%) 15.1.) 14.1} 25:5: | 3256 40.4 | 81.8 | 37.6 | 26.2 | 55 60 
SVeNenwiMOs tc aaceed ots S473), Cob Bia TP eY 19 81.7 | 35 41.7) 86.7 | $36.7" 135 50.5 | 56.7 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 35 30 25 16.5 | 14.3 | 25 37.5 42.5! 42.5 | 45 $2.5 | 53.7 | 63.7 
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a) 
Vv 
= 
@ Slice - a fe} 
: $4 | 8 |@_ = 
u q q 
Z gBE SE FE |ES | ek 
86/8 gl 28s | shc| sic] 245 
ene oa S So, Bo ,| So, Sa 
Re ro) ime) Seow ES] PS 
bs | SEe|S8a8| asa bes eee 
es] 'd) td sa] td OR 
cents { cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
67.4 16. 14.0 21.5 13.1 18.1 
~ 64.9 11:5 11.3 2GR0R es res aise coe 
CSCO. ks LOR etek, PHT he 8 ERE aie OD 
65 ils! 15 DOAN rt copa aad ke ae ds 
70 10-12 10 De MRE Bios 6 hee crarcters 
bS9 | 12 8 25 Te epuless creas 
GUE wl eke. 12 SO Mike ke ctlline cos ehe 
60 10 10 Oe Rs tees a 'ell sisters aoe 
62.2 12.0 14.0 CORO Bt. caer lite ors Hate 
6653: |) 2, 12 SO Pell ort eins laruesete 
COE Rach <t: 15 STOR | armel |, Aira 
67.5 is 15 SOs GAM cae tic cditeenne she 
Esme eects ets odie a ctoieen |oretees eet neve er ctall teelars«. ets 
65.9 13.4 10.6 28.8 9.4 17.6 
64.1 10 nl OMe 8 Weare ewe | eee Se 15 
Gerd. | 210; NOz1Zs S30-Sbal. aces «sete ce eels 
69.2 15 15 Somers th Rie wake aie 
62.5 13 10 25 10 18 
OST <Gial am Belen to Re sl ise aeaeter, Cac naee 25 
COPD ie ete elise stl cote aba eG chee LO 
69.6 | 15-20 | 8-8.5 |25-27.5| 10 10-25 
GSES. PPI 8-11 | 25 8.3 15 
68.8 18.2 16.0 29.4 14.1 19.3 
68.1 16 12.5 32. 10 22, 
Goede as coer oil's dence ae BUR OAR en aers ae 15-20 
70 |10-12.5) 10 20-25 8-10 | 18-20 
71 ADs ore aioe cant tatale oss: sealbeucuere hiro 1s 
68.3 15 15 35 12 20 
GCORZ GAINS Seoters cills teres asenenloretae's, ago lores 6 Svellteyeshe'ziete 
70.1 | 18-20 | 12-14 | 30 12-18 | 15-18 
COMA eto aad Ais Lise po eEe Uldoee aS tees aaeunielicapetare wets 
69.5 Oley ahs ao taravens 30 Dla lve akte 
66.4 | 20 15-20 | 35-40 | 15-18 25 
Ooo Sore seyets 20 25 12.5 | 20-25 
69.5 18 18 OUie dalled beste 20 
Gide Dal ete crae aa] Sais es oe SOs salen mer 20 
GON eestor eter orl eek esapallle. oso. ope be Lhe serach 
68.6 | 20 18 30: 15 20 
Go Oe Me 20 ll oeiees <nae 25 12.5 25 
Cp eal 15 15 25 10 17 
67.7 | 20-25 15 30 15 18 
70 18 ley 30 ibe 18 
GSR La lstetoroens arlicet is oreiees | eres sae exe 15-20 | 25 
Gsm Malte ccchese aslic sete: oben laters ceil ouakele exe cMliece acs ote 
GOES. Iie cae s QO Oba. sth arctesltoie se aia. 15 
(677 WR ee = ol Rg Ale 18 
Toes NS dy erersialliccties saa Q5=S0miac ome 18 
ie bee llth BRO Aaa ie beara SU wwlisce sate age 15 
2s. |Sierex os sete siaie Jledmicc ewe 16.5 
4% 20 20 25 ee 18 
ZONOT sete te nies sae Ou haml re at oletoe: 15 
BGGd ee cts tie cies 25.8 q2co 15.0 
COR ald. Blase: ap] ap ore Bie DBR MN a big Rs liste everd ahe 
(359 eee ER DES) A ee 15-18 
GUE) es sohoisilia thete Sears 25 D2 OM metas tts 
71.7 | 15-20 | 20 20-25 | 10-15 | 12-15 
66.1 {Stole c 24.0 15.4 15.0 
CBRipion eens ol ase an 25 VA TS 
C252) 17.5 =20 5 32. is 23-25 |12.5-15) 12.5 
68 196, oS se QHCvTM eat as 15 
Ged: I USE. aeccteaels 22 15 15 
68.4 ike inher terre 23-1 (AS al RoR 
70 pd SS 25 15 20 
65. De | tie ne 25 QOUBraies os set 
63h; | Bas leh. as 30 DGG oollfiteie octet 
70 18te ies tee 20 i ea 
72 TAF tks ere 20 OF WAR eas seis 
6955 (svt Oo tease 20 Seer Ntetacs steaks 
Gleds |t Aah tides te Dm aBaNs ololh ete Versus cies 
COs SOs wile 5 eres DOR aa at tateiell oye) once} 





r fresh and 
| frozen, per lb. 


oe |Other fish, 


NO 
5 
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see seoe 


er 


ee ceoee 


sees eee 


eee eooe 


eeeeero 
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er 


se eeeee 
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Fish 
e 4 x 
a0 80 aye 
q q FOr: 
pe eS 
52 So ee) 
po} co} Oa 
>) tH n 
rh aber thd Geek 
a) D io) 
cents $ cents 
12.9 5L.2 dest 
See: £0.2 17.9 
aeeieatens 54.4 16.1 
Ge Mets 5 56.3 17.6 
Fe 53 17.8 
10 37.5 19.7 
oe eso eee 50 18.3 
ietRies 50 19 
Res ae 50.1 17.9 
10 57 19.2 
At Se <3 ao 60 16.9 
ae 45 se 
ions 38.3 18.5 
9.3 61.8 20.5 
Rn ee 5d 20 
tad OD Dialtiethere 
TOSS Re... ere. TES 
10 GIG sullevercieaiocele 
eT sia a ees eat eal 
OR” Narco taterose ite oie atte, ave 
8 68.3 26 
10 60 18.1 
Vist 60.3 21.2 
LOD o> |e ee exer eve 22.9 
TOS Wars csi sees s 17.5 
et es Ae Lee) 20.5 
ne es ca ee ee Sey 
eh eri | Paper, Saas 20 
ae call eae ag Prt 
15 15 20.7 
AOS a | Bene ean 25 
eee ie BO. hig 5 
TEIN ected STR rene 20 
BASS ey Acree Ses 18 
ele o's 50 16 
10 50 20 
RR ccm ee 20 
BE: Lelie [Ua camtlons.§ 25 
es At oe 76 OL a5 
br a a et 
Boca 50 22.5 
ey A as 22.5. 
Was \WWeone oee; 22.5 
192.5: |Rree wes. xs 25 
5 LSS | Rae 20 
TOs, ieee ae se 20 
BA Laan | Peat ae 25 
(Kiana Meanie 24.3 
1605: [ER Pere, oc 2k .D 
DO Pitts eae 30 
PA ea bang er 25 
DOF Nee eadee ee 20 
TORS Sees a O25 
BASS). Heel Sen 18.5 
Sete eh Niee, ace ete. ois vA TVA 
10° 45, Sea. 30 
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Ib. 


sockeye, 


tin. 


Janned salmon 


re 


cere eoee 


tin. 


o \Oanned salmon 
8| medium, lb. 


34.0 














ee eoeaee 





re 


35 











Ib. tin. 


Canned salmon 
pink, 


eee eoese 





895 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 
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Eggs Butter Cheese © 2 
a + 
AZ) at. c o q . 
Sa AOS I a a a ae e 2a 
— 3 = OQ A e — 
Locality o& fas o = g .o ake 2 2 a= we 
SSS) hb a) oe EY lin eke bo & m Ree Mt 2g 
~69| 98a) & g ga | se Nga Gay Wag eee Be ee 
| ecg | Ute Ba Be ete al ee emits as sae St sass 
Fes| sch 2 | s8| #8 | BE | 88) = | E | Bs | $3 
fy Oo45/| a a Oe or S) Zz co lh oe 
vents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents { cents. eents | cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 33.9 31.4 11.5 35.1 35.1 42.0 25:3 $0.8 26.2 18.1 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 36.3 32.7 11.4 36.3 36.4 44.0 33.7 29.1 25.8 7.6 17.8 
I-Syney (so. ode Bans Case ee aes Dee Ee Bids abs aetcanly 44,3 ce ys 29.7 27.2 723 19.2 
2-New Glasgow.......... oa ae 12 40 39.4 Pit Weeaee eee 30 26.1 8 17.4 
S-Aipberst. 2203. ee. a, 10 30 33.8 AGB hee 27 26 8 17.5 
ee Falifax eo eae 39 35 12 35 |: 86.3 43.9 32.3 28.7 28 Ts 16.9 
SB -Priro ee ae SOG, hon 11 40 36.2 46.3 35 30 26.7 78 17.8 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. | 27.3] 26 10-11] 33.5] 34 ROLLE Ys Rete 25 5H 25 68S Aa7 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 33.5 32.3 10.5 30.1 33.5 43.4 O73 26.3 25.7 7.9 17.7 
yNonaton *\ iors ik, wes: oe Fh Se ae pigs ae a ae. 3 30 8-8.7 18 
BSt. Joh es ae. ; ; 4 2 2 24.4 {3 18 
O-Hrederictone ioe cs st ae 3 = oe o : at 25 22, 23.5 8 16.5 
TO=Bathurst “seconde wcveee é 30 25 25 8 18.2 
Quebec (Average)....,| 35.8 33.6 18.1 35.4 37.3 40.1 26.4 29.4 25.1 6.3 18.4 
H=Ouebee a. Pes cokers e eds 86.2 85 12 82.7 36.7 39.8 26 82 26.3 7.5 17.5 
12-Three Rivers .......... = ; 34.6 19 a Ree: a a zs : 31.2 26.5 6 20.7 
13-Sherbrooke ..... Siecle i ol [oc eeeeee ag. 2 Bie 33.0 21 Tes iW jaye 
BAAS Orel shel O sic bts ws So0- [nae een oe Poo Divas Meese | toae tees 39.5 27.5 25 23 5.3 19.5 
Ag poe ne Ete a a ‘6 sate ea age lg a i 22.5 5.3 co 
IG6-St. JOHN'S ces ee lee 5 Vensehes 87.5 28 6 17. 
17-Thetford Mines ...... 31.9 30 10 30 38 88.56 bei eds 23.7 27.5 6 20 
18-Montreal ......... Lee Sa OO) & 34.8 12 40.6 41 42.6 OX aa 32.3 26-45 67-7 18.1 
TOA oases Eee 35 33.5 10 34.2 | 34 38.6 26 25 94.3 6 16.9 
Se (Average).....} 34.1 $2.7 112 36.1 |: 36.4 40.9 26.9 30.9 25.6 ae 17.7 
11—Ottawa ......6- F Uebead tele, +o 35.6 10 36.6 36 41.5 28.4 30.1 25.4 6. 17.9 
21=Brockville’ s2c.0. 206. SAG Ae 8 bad Ee aes BOF 40.7 Oar at att wee 24.8 6 22.2 
20 Meini watonss 2... boas eek. 32.1 30.5 8-9 33.5 34 39.6 25.9 28.8 21 6 15.5 
MeeBelleyille oes Sgsoc. : 29.6 26.7 8 41.5 40 42.4 27.9 28 O77 5 17 
24-Peterborough ........- 31.6 30 10 32 34 39.4 24.5 34.2 23.9 6.7 18.3 
S5-OTiig icine Rens Ph hast OF 31 9-11.5 35 34.6 39.9 25 28 25 6 1757 
26-Toronto ........ tf nem 88.4 34.5 | @11.8 35 37.6 43.5 27 31 27 6 17.6 
27-Niagara Falls ........ 37.6 37.5 NS 8 al hole» 38 43.3 31 33.2 26.6 6.7 17 
28-St. Catharines ........ 36.6 35 12 35 40 41.2 25.5 37.5 23.6 6.7 15.9 
eo-Hamilton |<...) oy oes 36:4 | » 35.4 el Bis ; 36.8 42.4 25.7 30.4 26.8 5.3 16.9 
80-Brantford 2....c<s0c0s. 35 35 12 36. 36.3 40:3 24.8 32.5 27.8 oly pe tee 
Berea coe e523 eee eee 1 We eee a 12 35 36 39.8 26.7 32.1 24:7 6.7 hae 
S2-Gurelph 56.0033.) - chee). 35.2 85 10 36.5 36.7 40.5 27.3 31.9 26.4 6.7 17.3 
S93 -Kitchetiet.-:.. sis sack oes alae ALS Mieepamaraes dS bs 35 , — ed 27.2 34 26.7 6.7 17.6 
34-Woodstock ...3.....05, 30.4 30 9 33. : 27.4 28.7 23 6.7 17.4 
85-Stratford ........ Laas Be 30 1 one Ep > as eee 28.6 25.5 6.7 17.5 
SEL OUCON ike iss ooo 5 32 1 a7. 6. 40.4 25.6 35.9 25.7 | 5.8-6 17 
J Thornadg.20557.;. ae 2 1 e aap a 27 30.2 22.3 6.7 17.4 
aS-OChatham wae. oe 9 2 1 ; : 26.6 32 27 6.7 18.5 
RO Windsor fo rs hint os es 32.5 | 15-20 35 39.5 43.7 30.3 30.8 26.4 6.7 16.8 
ree SOUNGHG vice coches oy e : ve ree 85 oa a : as et 16 
AT ECODAIE conde ks seen: i 5) SU ilge Bsa le eoedtal neito nie ° . : 4 19 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 36.4 34 13 36.7 | 84.5 41 25.8 30 26.7 6.7 19 
43-Port Arthur>..:........ 36.2 30 ai2.5 Rey oe 43.1 27.5 26.7 30 sot 20 
44-Fort William ......... 40 36.6 112.5", Ps oes 43.7 28 27.5 27.1 yg ges 
Manitoba (Average).../ 297) 27.4/ 12.3| 29.4| 30.8! 41.4 28.3| 30.2| 28.1 6.6 | 19.2 
45-Winnipeg ..... LSS Aya 22.9, 29.8 12 21.2 33.8 42.4 28.6 31 26.2 6 20.3 
AG-BYADAOD Mio. 64s vee s ue 26.1 | 25 1295 | 27.6.1, 2727214053 28 99.31) 30 TO ae 
Peete eo cabet | kbd (928) 98.7 Saget ao | vary |, oe ed 98d ORT ae 
ae ae ee 30 28 Rela Ae acres 26.7 38.9 35 25 24.2 7.2 18.3 
oR rly CTU ...eeeee, 30 27.5 | a@l2.5 80 1) °38:5 41.7 32.5 35 27.5 6.7 14 
Slt, a ti ASIN ee Ser 30 97.5 13 95 298.6 41.7 97.5 97.5 29 6.6 20 
siti Me RERR aay Nit dshe slam amie 12.5 |. 25 25 = Mer $5 aaah le 80 25 6.448 
Alberta (Average)..../ 28.3) 925.0| 11.0! 30.0! 29.61 42.6 29.2| 31.51 27.0 7.51 18.9 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 25.1 | 26 12 ean Re ee cE ead an Oe ae 30 27.5 8 23.5 
52-Edmonton’ ......00000es 29.1 25 5 12 ets aa amet 27.9 42740) ee A OE 25.7 8 15.4 
PEO RIB RLY oe aa wat doen 85 7 RS DOE apes 10 30 $1.2 | 43.6 28.3 37.5 31.2 7.2 20 
54-Lethbridge ............. 27.5 25 12 30 29.6 41.1 3 30 23.7 7 Be 16.5 
British Columr (Aver.)| 36.5 30.7 14.3 40.8 40.0 46.0 30.8 30.6 28.6 8.4 19.0 
56-Fernie ........ Pa ls pe et Ne 38.3 31.7 15 AS. eee 46.2 34.2 30 28.3 10 16 
B6-NeISON .....c0scccececcs 37.6 30 al7 40 40 44.4 30 30 28.7 8.3 17 
yo ld 2. 6) Mere iy te aco APS abe cai 35 BANG sie ol Pi wee 42.5 30 30 30 U7 17.2 
be -New Westminster ..... 33 27.5 11.1 40 40 46.9 30 28.3 26.7 9 22.5 
ea ieoae = eke cena me 35.3 82.5 | @l1.1 85 40 46.3 29 81 27.2 | 6.7-7.4| 20.3 
mate a Bier ae etter 31.9 30 a12.5 TESA teak RD oy 48.5 28.5 32.5 27.2 74. 18 
oo nO KE ek RA 82.5 25 13 YO eae fe 49.7 35 33.3 82.3 8 20.6 
NS UD ORG Sy cut oe cvs tt Ae rp Be BP nO AO a aaleeey 43.7 30 80 ieee: 10 20 
I Ry SS SA SN RT eA MRI A ile 88H Oath et Capt sas De A 


a. Price per single quart higher. 
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Flour FI 2 Rice J 
= gee & t F -? ° 26 q ue) 

ad op oda lea Ce Ak a ig pig ob bees 

Sey teat we | Mee (Ue or B : pie ae Hage 7 Se 

Bis pm & @ 3 rs] a S o a oo 3 ow 
Pa pee oh 7s | Bae 11 8-| sa ‘ a hk on Be |i Be | se 

| Sa g 3 me cl] Ons .} gq a an S io 7 sy 

AS, | 3 oe on) q 3 9 ae g2 a ag 

Rae | ESE). 3 o | 8 | 83 3 > a Sun On | 8 6 

a ore a! 36 a) Fle hy 5 D ey = See ay OS 

cents | cents. cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5.3 4.9 5.6 5.8 9.2 9.9 11.5 10.9 9.2 12.0 19.2 18.9 17.0 
Del 5.3 5.8 5.8 8.6 11.2 11.6 10.3 9.3 14.3 20.1 19.8 18.5 
6.1 5.6 6.4 - 6 8.3 10 oil 1263 9 14.2 PVG 20.8 20.3 
5.5 5 5.8 5.4 (48s 12 10.8 10 8 13.4 19 19.3 18.8 
5.4 5.2 5 6 8 8 10 10 10. 123 20 19.7 17.3 
5.6 5.5 5.9 6.4 8.4 Ip ial 9 10.7 17.4 19.3 19.1 17.6 
6.0 5.4 6, bez 10.7 11 15 10 ae: 14 20.7 20 18.3 
5.2 4.8 5.2 5.9 7.5 10 11.4 10 10 14.4 19 18.2 18.3 
5.6 5.3 5.9 BET 9.0 10.7 11.9 1255 10.4 14.0 19.3 18.2 11.3 
6.0 as 5.8 6.5 GARE theo Reach 1 Sie so dae lee 10 14 20 20 18.8 
BS 522, 6.3 6.8 BE 12 PAE See derterere 9 16.3 19 17.8 16.7 
5.4 5.2, 525 4.3 1.5 10 12.5 15 a beds HAAS 18.3 18.3 16 
et 5.6 6 5 6.3 LO ae tee onncs 10 is BAL Ge 13.5 20 16.6 17.5 
5.4 5.1 6.1 6.5 9.4 9.5 V4.2 10.3 8.6 13.3 17.2 18.9 1527 
5.4 4.6 5.8 fi 8.9 1055 1.2 10.7 7.6 14.3 17.4 18.1 1653. 
5.4 5.2 6.2 5 10.7 9 9.3 9 8 15 17.5 20.4 15.4 
5.2 5) Ye 5 5.5 9.2 10 11 10 9 12.9 17.6 18.7 15.3 
-5.4 5.0 6 10 10 10 OD SiaNet ate oaks 8 1323 16 20 14.5 
5.4 4.6 6 aE | sv otcststevess 8 10.7 10 10 14.7 18.2 20.7 17 
So 5.2 8 7 10 10 15 a pu | ee oh 13 a FA A 17 15 
5.9 5.2 6 5.5 8 10 Be | ee Beenie 9.3 14.5 17.9 20.7 Dee 
tye 5.3 5.7 7.4 9.3 8.6 10.8 9.7 8.9 11.5 Be 17.4 1552 
5.3 52 ah Bat Grom ee cists ARS ae 8 aby 15.4 16.9 15.1 
5.2 4.8 5.4 5.1 9.6 9.5 11.4 11.8 9.8 11.7 18.0 17.7 15.4 
5.8 5.6 6.1 6.8 9.6 7 10.3 10 9.4 10.9 18 17.9 15.9 
5.0 5.0 5 6.3 9 9.7 Ee 1 RO SAA Re Acorn 10 17 16 14.3 
5.0 4.6 5 4.8 10.6 10.3 9.3 10 10.2 10.8 15.1 15.9 14.1 
5.9 5.6 5.7 5 8 10 10 aly have 10 a lew 17.9 16.8 14.8 
4.8 4.6 4.9 4.7 10.5 9.6 10> ged 10.6 8 10.5 17.8 17.3 16.3 
5.0 4.7 5 5.6 10 9.1 13.7 12 10.6 11.2 18.2 18.1 1>33 
5.5 4.8 5.5 5.6 9. 10 10.7 TONG 9.1 ali ipa 10 (3 17 15 
6.0 Dez 5.6 5.8 10 8 11.5 11.5 10 12.9 19.3 19.3 16.4 
5.6 5 5.2 5.6 9.7 8.7 11.2 12.5 10.6 39s 18.2 17.1 13.6 
523 5 Sigil 5.4 8.9 6.9 12.5 8.9 8.8 11.2 17.1 ise? 14.8 
a3 4.4 5.3, 5.3 OVO y evakione @ 11 11.3 8 10.7 18.1 ied 15.6 
4.9 4.7 5.5 6.9 9.7 8.1 12.5 B -fgt Lael re a Ae 12.1 athe ( 18.5 15.8 
5.0 4.9 5.5 6.2 10.1 12°55 12.7 9.6 9.2 10.8 17.9 18.1 14.4 
4.5 4.3 5.2 6.2 8.9 hat fi a VAST 13.7 TE 14.4 18.7 18.4 16.3 
5.6 4.6 5.1 5.2 9.7 8.3 11 WAZ 8.3 11 17.4 17.1 15.2 
4.5 4.5 6.2 6.8 9.5 10 11 TE YA ae Aint cane 13.3 18.3 18.2 15.5 
5.0 4.8. 5.2 5.8 9.1 9 yas 11.5 9.4 10.6 17.5 17.6 15 
baa 4.9 4.5 4.7 9.3 12.5 12.3 12.2 14 11.4 17.9 17.9 14.7 
5.0 4.8 5.6 5.7 9.2 10.5 11.7 12 9.6 11.4 19.2 18.7 15.3 
5.2 5.2 5.2 5. e 10.5 10 11.5 0 ey tks AAA ee 12.2 18.1 16.8 16 
5.0 5.0 5.4 4.5 8.1 8.3 12.2 10.8 12 11.9 18.4 16.9 14.5 
ESR sdlvetere Meters 1603 9 12.5 10 11.5 15 7 13.8 19.4 19.6 18.7 
Be Dotl. cavtete «« 5.3 5 9.3 10 11.2 wey 10 12.6 18.5 17.9 16.3 
EO Yee cheese 5.4 4.7 7.4 10.4 9.4 15 9.3 12.5 19.2 a3 14.2 
5.3 4.8 4.8 4.6 10.5 10 12.5 12.5 a LR 12.6 18.7 18.2 16.1 
5.1 4.1 6.1 6.0 8.9 13.8 13.4 10.9 8.3 12.4 21.0 20.9 1 
‘Saat 4.7 6 5.4 9 12.5 a bas 11.7 8.1 0.7 20.3 20 1 
eS Bl sais aiate se 6.2 6.5 8.8 15 15 10 8.4 nigel Olt an lire 2 
5.0 4.1 5.2 5.5 A eal ee Betoks 12.6 9.2 8.2 11.3 22.5 20.6 1 
5.0 4.8 52 6 ROL Ze Reet nh by, 9.4 G2 tse 19.9 19.1 1 
4.7 4.4 5.6 6.5 +0 Fe ai aa ae PA Pepe: ecto he Ras ee 8.6 dA 35) ae, PETE 2 
5.0 4.8 5 5.6 8.5 9 1330 8.1 Sa 5 P33) 21.4 2, 
ES Pal slcstcins.s 5 4 SOSe Re trices 12.5 10 8.3 10 PMAETO 20 1 
4.9 4.5 5.0 5.0 8.3 11.0 11.0 10.1 8.7 10.4 22.3 20.9 1 
5.0 4.8 5 5 10 12 12 10.2 12 iY. PA ey 21.6 1 
4.9 4.6 4.7 4.6 7.9 10 10 10.2 8.1 9.6 ZIG 20.2 1 
4.8 4.2 5 6 Celie Oise is cliees eels ecte 10.4 7.5 10.6 o3.o) 216s af 
Be ee Gl cchettene's: « Syl 4.2 rept festa | Pabtes Oe poesia liceterins Seer 9.7 SISA 9.4 22.3 20 1 
5.3 4.8 5.5 6.2 9.4 8.0 9.7 9.9 8.0 9.7 21.3 20.5 19.8 
aa: R| ercnatarste ss 5.8 U5 TORSO AIS, Kiteratecs ke o't etencierete 12.5 10 10.8 21.9 pal Wear OA pe 
DU dlc cre aemeere 4.8 4.5 10 10 9.2 9.7 8.7 tho 20.8 92.5 20.8 
Be Gah toate. 4.7 4.8 Si gal GES COROGL SORE CODIOe Oem Ate eis cisheces 10 20 20 19.2 
yO: tad chote Revere: « 5.5 8 £2 0, Ra Re Seca en pain. HE 9 6 Sul 20.7 | 20 18.4 
5.3 5.0 5.1 5.5 9.2 8.1 10 9 c 9.2 1G 20 19.5 
5.2. 4.6 6 5 9.5 Gre ewes 8.7 8 9 227-2, 20 19.2 
Lael ee | Sr 5 ee 5 Theat IC pl oe oOrOCe 10 10 8 9.7 2) 20 19.3 
EG Megs roe. i hoo cake ACL LIER SI OT SOPrie clin acta severe 9 PAST: 205 20 
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} re Potatoes Apples g ; ae 
S akeas i. Sea ee oe hese: 
GN 3A oe i c Sty = Oh A 
Locality we B: Ese baal eee 3. Set Be leeee bos 
Se ere ak eee eee te Se | BS | gh | gee] a 
ee S| a> Ag aq a oe Dis Bom 3 
Aan On : pa te me @ nov iH 
Sseb ae si | og | See) BE | SR | BS | 223) & 
eents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 8.8 10.7 1.318 26.2 54.0 38 24.9 19.8 26.9 23.2 
Nova Scotla (Average) 8.9 9.8 t.1 23.0 45.0 28.8 24,9 19.2 27.4 23.6 
Ry deey. oo fos eos fed 10.4 10.4 4.21 96.9 dee, cher eute es oe 24 20.9 29.7 25 
2-New Glasgow.......... 9.1 10.5 WwA1D QO Shale sos e Meee 24.7 19.7 27.4 20 
3—Amhersti . dices cos v0s sce 6.7 9.2 975 19.3 40 C0 eee, a 16 23.5 25 
A-Hatit ax. k dan’ s oses tes 9.4 9 1.21 ae ae ae 23 18.5 28.7 25 
RAPTEEO. «dics Maabiacadae het 9 10 1.35 24.2 50 37.5 27.7 20.6 27.5 23 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 8.7 10.9 .683 gee bea eee 25 yA ea 21:2 25.4 25 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 9.0 9.4 959 aah... eee Re 24.2 20.8 26.3 22.5 
4 NMGTOLODE. cole Loc donleet 9.8 9.6 1.20 OS BA. «te sok he ee 21.5 27 25 
SON teh Sore ad 8.2 8 1.26 20.6 re | eae ie 22.5 22 26.3 20 
Q-Fredericton .c..see-ceee 8.4 9.1 625 4S Sad talceall hee 25 20.5 24.8 20 
10-Bathurats Jbe% cs. .icvr es 9.7 10.8 633 5 a We PRs ee Ll ae a 25 19 27.2 25 
Quebec (Average)..... 9.1 9.8 1.318 27.1 49.7 42.5 23.8 19.9 28.5 25.5 
Ti Quebee. ij... 040 reckc are kse 9.9 10.3 959 OF Sees l. t euite tl ee 24.2 20.1 30 26.1 
12-Three Rivers ........-. 10.2 8.8 1.30 30 50 35 25 20 27 25 
13-Sherbrooke ...........- 8.4 9.3 1.29 23.6 55 50 25 21.9 26 25 
PA SORGN, ca cterslc sce oo a See ce 9.7 12.5 4.17 Yi peal tots, beeps OUR ese ceNe 22.5 18 30 380 
15-St. Hyaeinthe ......... 8.4 10 1.60 30 A. tat eae 22 19.3 31.7 20 
16-St. JONn’s 2.0... 2 sie eee 8 8.3 1.50 pee | SON preg | Sing sient 5 Sea Ss 19 30 30 
17-Thetford Mines ....... 8.2 1.5 1.32 DH BN ance.» pistatwianlters obejareeaee 25 2162; 26.2 25 
1s-Montreal, 203... 9.3 9.8 1.35 25.1 Sa I ae a 27 19.6 28.2 23.4 
LE So | ne Be a ee Ep 10 11.9 1.30 OD ae Ele tl. eee icin aes 20 27.2 25 
Ontarlo (Average).....|° 9.0 11.8 1.493 30.1 53.6 41.1 25.2 19.7 26.3 21.3 
TE OPE WA is uke eks. os 9.5 11.3 1.43 7 aS ie hE Re 60 25 19.6 “| 26.6 24.2 
21-Broekville .......-.068+ 8 14.3 1.50 SD ES LO. ee 25 19 27 18.5 
99-Kingeton”. feidiiss de. Ses 8.2 10.5 1.46 eee ee ae, aime ee A 25 18 25.8 20.5 
2-Belléville: (4280 626. Pas 8.3 15 1.75 CR ae! a a | Se a et a 19 23.7 23.2 
24-Peterborough ......... 9 12.7 1.44 28.8 62.5 50 25 19.3 26.3 20.4 
Oe a os Rae eee. ts ont 8.9 12.8 1.26 tee ee ay ee, Ly NR OL Dee I 20 26 71.2 
OoToronto.. 6. ids ce une dase 9.2 10.4 1.53 b70.6 55 38.7 18.6 18.7 24.8 20.9 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 10.5 13.1 1.65 OVE. Saihns sore. en eee 22.5 28.7 22.5 
28-St. Catharines ........ 9.3 11 1.80 33 10 29 ht ee ee 19.8 28 19.7 
29-Hamilton ........eeceee 9.3 10.1 1.52 31.4 62.504...) 2 26.7 18.9 Par A 19.6 
eo-Brantford %.\... ce edee 9.3 10.8 1.82 35.5 BOs oa. xc Sel. tenes 19 24.7 20 
Peet rte ss Deh es dem eben 9.4 at 1.65 SB Suda ak ein ss boc 20 22 26.6 20.8 
SP AQEIDE vind pohid cs cdaed 8.8 10.7 1.38 ee, PO a a a 25 18.2 24 20.8 
ea-mitebene?- bsoksss sie tes 8.6 11.2 1.64 5s | Ma Soe Eg AR ee, es ie et 2 20.6 26.9 21.5 
34-Woodstock ......sccsee 6.5 11.5 Bl aval A TA. Sete ce Nee cca Bate ee bi llone bas mene 20.4 25 20 
S-SELAt TOTO S06 ds osc dne dee 9 12.5 1.64 35 47.5 35 25 20.6 27.2 20.5 
BE-LODdON Lee iees vac dieees 7.8 10.3 1.68 SP Geek ae 30 25 19.7 24.2 20.2 
37-St. Thomas ........ oe 9.6 10.7 1.80 DGD ) Pah. se ees be On Gd weet 18.2 25.7 19.9 
BS GHAth aM >. cle siecle eee 7.9 11.8 1.52 31.2 Flite Cee Wa 20 21.6 24.8 19.9 
S9-W indsor!'. fe ices Joe 9.6 10 1.70 063.6 85 35 30 21-7 26.3 20.4 
40-Owen Sound .....ccceee 9.6 12.5 1.48 Sh eee ok. cbiosel ak ociee. 25 18 25 19.6 
ai Cobalt so Pa <i ccakek 9.7 11.4 83 Oy GAS ack ee sk ee Ale 20.7 32 24.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.4 13 1.45 By ke, | ee | ae 25 19 29.6 25 
43-Port Arthur™...:..2.26: 9.3 11.9 775 PA iA, AR Sec 40 30 18.3 25.8 25.8 
44-Fort William ......... 9.1 13.6 919 20.7 15 40 26 18.6 29.3 24 
Manitoba (Average)...| 10.0 8.5 925 | a ie pe ao eeace e 25.6 21.3 27.8 25.0 
a5 Winnl per oo. rd... oa ste 9.5 9 80 YO St. Re 8 23.7 20.8 25.5 25 
46-Brandons... cs. cceceeces 10.4 8 1.05 ES iy i La A | ch ee 27.5 Dalai 30 25 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 8.6 12.8 ego 18. eth ee ee 25.4 19.2 24.2 25.5 
AT-REQiIDA 2.1... eee eee ee 8.1 12.8 961 2 bina ee oe, 2 Be, Poe 8 24.9 19 25.2 25.3 
48-Prince Albert ......... roe: 14.2 75 12 Rethacd been tse gee 25 20.7 92.5 27.5 
49-Saskatoon ..........+.. 9.4 12.1 . 862 OU ea ee oxi eee ere 26.7 19.7 29 24 
50-Moose Jaw ..... teeeees 8.1 11.9 715 0 ira oe ee A en 25 17.5 20 25 
Alberta (Average).... 8.2 10.8 1.031 22.6 TS aed. ee 26.4 21.0 28.7 24.6 
51-Medicine Hat .......... 8.7 9.2 1.25 25 ile a eee 27.5 21 30 28.7 
52-Edmonton Fen Wars AES 8.1 10.3 a.776 13 ROS eel catone eee 25 20.6 28.3 21.7 
DS -CRIPALV tion eeiae ae cee 8.5 ity al.179 BO SE Pere ern S Perr ree 25 21 29.2 25 
54-Lethbridge ........4.... 7.6 11.9 a.918 DN ests BS Se Get Neale ae ea 28.2 21.3 27.3 227-8 
British Colum. (Aver.) 8.3 8.9 1.616 STs, Coe eek ae 24.7 20.2 27.8 24.2 
ACES Cy | CS ceo 1A neg 9.7 12.5 GIRT 2a... ch seeks Ge ee Glee we eee 25 17.5 32.5 30 
Be Netson eat A toe. ee 9.2 10.8 ai.512 Sh aS Ae x oe an 25 20 27.5 22.5 
eld ho lie EN, a ell em 1. 9.6 al.523 Boy eee fy See et eae 25 20 27.3 25 
58-New Westminster ..... 7.2 7 Git 15070 aul hPa S Me eee ee 22.5 20 26.2 23.3 
69-Vancouver ............. es 6.4 GE SBOE cicte ohtletelell chose wteeteae hii siere ele eEs 2301 18.8 26 22, 
BIE VICKOTIA Jewiss tenis oss es 8.4 8.1 QT BOSH eR eS ee caches tapas ot oe 23.3 25.7 23.3 
GI-Nanaimo §.ccectscedes 8.2 TESt a1.809 SULSSI Pers crareiera | scsrse ae iets 380 23 28.6 24.3 
62-Prince Rupert ......-.- g on I AY lk RS Peo eA kes 22.5 19 «6 «6og3 | (83°38 





a. Price per 90'Ib. bag calculated from price quoted. 6b. New potatoes not included in the average. 
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Jam 
3 3 
Ba st 
fy te 
BB gs 
Feo. ae 
3 ° e 
bad | a29 
$ 3 
1.602 .987 
1.007 .983 
1.02 1.02 
1.02 975 
.90 90 
+ .987 94 
1.11 1.08 
1.25 1.25 
.978 956 
1.00 1.00 
863 875 
.95 95 
1.00 1.00 
1.063 1.049 
1.00 977 
1.00 1.00 
abe rt! 1.09 
1.00 967 
1.12 “ee BA 
1.12 ee Bed 
1.20 1.20 
1.07 1.04 
947 .93 
.946 939 
981 .996 
775 725 
95 937 
1.00 1.00 
.936 95 
.937 .90 
86 . 862 
1.04 1.04. 
. 892 873 
932 898 
878 898 
792 844 
925 91 
897 .897 
886 886 
989 962 
.928 .928 
929 929 
981 .981 
1.10 1.05 
912 912 
1.08 1.08 
1.03 975 
1.03 1.03 
1.00 1.00 
.978 .975 
981 974 
975 .975 
1.017 1.010 
.979 981 
1.01 1.02 
1.03 1.02 
1.05 1.62 
1.060 1.623 
E03 1.02 
1.08 1.04 
1.06 1.02 
1.07 1.01 
1.053 1.028 
e222 1.15 
1.05 1.02: 
1.00 1.00 
.925 .925 
1.02 .99 
1.02 1,02 
1.09 1.09 
i, SO 1,03 























Canned Fruits 



































parca sk a fg 
a 8 Ag Ns 
a a & i=] 
*) @ — 
ga gh 28 
cents | cents , cents 
34.6 33.4 25.7 
33.8 34.1 25.7 
87 36.1 27.5 
PAL 31.8 22.8 
35 36.5 22,5 
85 33 27.5 
35 3000 28 
34.3 83 28.3 
33.7 34.9 28.8 
33.8 35 30 
She Sa 7 28.3 
30.4 30 26.7 
35 88.7 30 
35.1 34.4 25.4 
37 35 25 
Bs allen 18.3 
33 33.0 24.6 
38@5 $1.2 30 
35 40 
40 40 25 
87.5 85 33,3 
31.9 80.8 21.6 
SES: 32.0 25) 
33.5 30.8 24.0 
36.1 34.2 QT 
Boe. 30 20 
28.7 Oe! 17.1 
83K 86.5 25 
S2uD 27.6 23.7 
By AS 30 16.7 
28.9 25 18.6 
33.6 Show 9401 
30 QTd 24.3 
28.8 27.5 18.9 
32 28 23 
82.9 29.3 22, 
31.7 31.2 19.3 
33 28-3 26 
36 Son 22.5 
84.7 oe 25. 
83.5 Sy 25.6 
85 31-2 80 
37.5 31 83 
34 35 28.7 
36.6 30 85 
35 33 28.7 
BBY 31 28 
35 32.5 19.8 
40 37.9 2255 
34.9 34.0 25.0 
84.7 32.9 23.7 
85 85 26.2 
34.7 30.4 25.0 
84.6 SA 2 
Bi 30 25 
31.6 31.9 Deak 
85 27.5 22e5 
35.3 37.3 2517 
40 40 25 
35 34 27.5 
80 36.7 Zoro 
36 38.3 27 
37.8 38.6 30.3 
43.3 40 35 
40 40 Sono 
85 36.5 30 
45 45 35 
32 86.1 24.4 
35 38.7 25 
39 41 Sone 
Some} Sled 26.7 
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Marmalade, 
«| Orange, per 4 


tin. 


Bae 











eeeecccosloeeresor 




















Corn syrup, per 


eno 
2a| 5 Ib. tin. 




















Honey, clover, 
7 ,| strained, per 5 Ib. 


co | tin. 
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eee cereeee 


eeoeeescee 


eoeeoeececes 


ee eeeeere 


eee rerece 


eee eerere 
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tt tet et ed 
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899 
Sugar Tea 
4 Fe is i = hy 
Sa Pi lgaet | aes See ae 
Or & Syl = on = 8 ee 
82 |fo |. 58a 13a Sa (sa 
Soghecaio a |ba | oo |e 
daeieaul Saige.) ga | gs 
— ~~] ° ® o . 
BUA) SoA me ae ES Ros 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | sents 
8.4 7.9 54.6 56.8 1.3 60.2 
8.5 8.1 49.6 LE ey Ae Me ea aes Be 
8.8 8.1 52.1 Bia Dal Secs.s 3 <ldleeeeeens 1 
8.5 8.5 47 SNe PRAT, | SSR Siew Oc 2 
8.7 822 50 BSD ace socal tmiteetents 3 
7.9 7.4 49 51.2 GO lesa 4 
8.8 8.2 50 Be Ne che afo.crm leaneierametere 5 
HM hee ATA) BS euisihssart tastes 55 6 
8.3 1.6 49.8 52.6 65¢ 6. lee ca. 
Sx 7.9 50 52 i de ee ee | aes 7 
8.4 7.6 49 49 Zakew 52.518 
7.8 GA 50 52.5 7 Onteniente 9 
8.1 Gd 50 55 5D Fimo 10 
1.7 7.2 57.3 58.2 60.0 Sat 
7.5 (4 53.5 59 58.2 60.6 |11 
FG 7.2 56.7 61.8 60 60 12 
(RG 432, 59.4 57.5 58 58.7 |13 
7.5 6.7 53.3 55 57.5 50 = |4 
8.2 7.4 65 63.3 65 63.3 |15 
(a 7.3 60 50 62.5 506 
8.2 %.5 60 63.7 63.7 57.5 |17 
lee 7 58.4 59.1 62.3 59.2 118 
Te 4.3 49 5 bal) 52.9 54.2 19 
8.2 7.8 54.8 57.4 59.8 57.8 
7.6 F1 58.6 57. 63.6 58 |20 
8.5 8 51.7 57.5 57.5 60 =‘|21 
7.9 7.4 46.9 53 53.6 53.5 |22 
7.8 %.5 50.7 55 52.5 56.7 |23 
8.1 7.8 syeeal 57.9 54.2 57.5 |24 
8.2 7.9 49.2 56.7 57 61.7 |25 
7.9 G5 52.9 61.7 51.7 58.3 |26 
8.1 Wier 60 58.3 63.9 58.3 127 
8.7 8.7 57.6 62.1 68.7 59.3 |28 
Vets. 7.4 55.7 58.3 59.7 59.4 |29 
8.4 8.3 57.5 61.6 59.2 56 ~—«|30 
8.1 Ad 57.5 58.1 60.7 61.7 |31 
8.1 7.8 54.4 55.6 58.3 55 = «(82 
8.1 8 53.7 55.9 60 56.2 |33 
8.7 8.1 53 59 62 57.5 134 
9.5 8.6 58 61.2 61.7 61.8 (85 
San 7.6 56.2 57.1 62.2 57.1 |36 
7.5 oes 69.2 59.2 67.5 |e DO. 137 
8.1 7.4 52.8 57.2 58.6 58.2 |38 
oo 7.8 56.4 58.4 58.4 58.4 139 
8.1 7.9 54. 53.7 58.3 57.5 |40 
9.1 8.6 45 _ 5d 70 58.7 |41 
8.5. 8 52.5 55 60 53.3 |42 
8.1 7.9 57.5 55 50.8 57.5 143 
8.1 (REE 57.9 5D 65.6 57.5 144 
8.9 8. 54.5 58.7 63.4 63.8 
8.5 8 53.9 58.7 60 67.5 |45 
9.2 8.9 55 58.7 66.7 60 =|46 
9.3 8.6 55.0 57.2 62.0 63.1 
8.9 8.4 52 58.1 60 65 47 
9.2 8.6 60 Stel cccatebs ooitresemrenens 48 
Onn 9 53 57 66 64.2 149 
Ou? 8.5 55 55 60 60 {50 
9.7 8.8 52.6 56.7 63.6 66.3 
9.7 9.2 52.5 52.5 65 [3 os Ot 
9.5 8.7 50 57.3 56 63: ~ 152 
10 8.5 56.7 59.5 65 66.7 |53 
9.7 8.7 51.2 57.6 68.3 62 (54 
8.7 8.0 53.5 55.9 64.5 70.6 
9.5 8.3 55 GV AASY 8 iret Bonen al aia Oe 55 
9.4 8.8 50 56.7 67.5 70 =|56 
8.7 8 583463 55 66.7 67.5 |57 
7.9 CRS 52.5 50 70 65 58 
8.2 7.6 AA | 54.8 67.5 71 59 
8.5 8.3 52.5 55 Gh tae 60 
8.4 7.8 61 58.5 65 70 61 
9 7.8 51.7 5D 50 80 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























































Coffee a - be # < 
pr ee ed |e ; | ¢ 35 
a USPeepe Be He Lee ool eon ee 
m a - o 
Locality AT 1 8 Bog | @y 3 a2 “ a Bc 
Se oy Case et seo. bl Bee dae hi ee | leah as 
Badd aa Sea) SH Oe ia Sa = Oy: 
8 ao 25 a HS a8 § 23 ss ees 
69 BRS oe ee Thy Na sR we ow ets 
cents cents | cents , cents | cents | cents | $ | cents, cents 
Dominion (Average)... 53.6 51.3 28.5 15.2 3.8 44.6 11 8.4 
Nova Scotia (Average)! ~ 53 5 56.9 29.3 12.7 4.4 46.0 12. 8.4 
1-Sydney ....... teeeeeeee 59 55 33.6 13.2 4.5 48 12. 8.8 
2-New Glasgow.......... 56 55 28.6 12.8 3.5 48 13.7 8.8 
3-AMBETSt ......... 20000 60 a ele Son 26.5 1 4.5 40 12 8 
4M alif are re ccerccasics cs 5D 60 28.3 15 5 49.6 12.6 7.6 
BTTUrO Wea t fec sc stoewee 61 57.5 29.6 11.6 Sal 44.2 12.7 9 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 60 58.7 28.8 17.1 3.2 47 13 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| ~~ ¢9 9 59.5 | 27.9 11.8 4.1 37.9 12.1 8.6 
7-Moneten ........ siamese 61.2 60 30 ib Wire Si Ze lraeat e 14.3 9 
S-St. JOHN .......eeeeees 61.3 60 26.6 11.2 4.2 37.5 11.3 9 
S=RTOderictOM 2... esse 5005 55.8 53 26 11.6 4.8 36.3 10.8 8.3 
10-Bathurst .............: 62.5 65 29 12.7 4 40 12 8.2 
Quebeo (Average).....| ~ 54.7 53.1 28.1 14.1 3.8 48.5 11.7 8.1 
11-Quebee ........... Soceet 5A 53.4 28.6 17:1 3.6 41.1 10.8 8.6 
12-Three Rivers .........+ 56 50 26 15.4 4.5 47.5 11.4 7.9 
18-Sherbrooke .......c000. 5d 50 27.6 14.1 3.6 38 11 7.5 
IE BOT! ves eceseteseneever! Ui 47 56.7 28.7 13.3 4.2 50 11.2 8.7 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 58.7 50 27.5 13 5.2 48 12.5 8 
26-96. JOBING (iss aneees ad 55 55 27.5 15.5 2.5 53.8 14 B.A 
17-Thetford Mines e@eeecoes 62.5 60 99.5 11.9 3.3 48.7 11.5 ¢ 8.2 
18-Montreal ......... eaee 54.6 52.9 27.3 15 3.5 47.6 1F.2 7.9 
NOSELON Se ces eacea ees ose 50.4 50 30 12 3.8 44,2 11.7 7.8 
Ontario (Average).....| 53 9 52.4 27.1 12.9 3.3 42.6 10.9 8.6 
li—Ottawa ..... Putte *ot1s 22602 B21 +t" 268.9 11.9 3.7 47.2 10.4 8 
21-Brockville .......++.++. Bb. Bivtivses ees 26.7 13.3 3.7 36.7 10.4 8.3 
22-KingstON ......-..se0eee| 50 48.3 26.3 12.9 3.3 42.5 10 8.2 
23-Belleville ..........c00. 51.2 50 25 11.2 3.1 AO 11.2 So 
24-Peterborough ..... sate 55.8 50 29 12.9 2.6 43.3 10.3 8.2 
25-Orillia ........4.. Steeot tla abd 2 60 25.8 12.8 3.2 40 10.3 9.2 
26-Toronto ............ sees 53.9 53.9 26.4 11.2 3.6 41.5 10.3 8 
27-Niagara Falls ......... 55 BA 28.7 13.2 3.8 40.7 ‘Att 8.6 
28-St. Catharines ........ 54.7 53.3 25.6 12.1 2.6 35 10 8.1 
29-Hamilton sieceie aici Aporn 55.3 54.3 26.3 11.3 3.2 40 10.5 8 
30-Brantford ............. 54.6 53 95.4 10.8 2.9 39.5 10.3 8.7 
81-Galt ......... «deve d nies vis'e 52.5 57.5 26.1 13.4 2.8 47.8 10.7 8.4 
32-Guelph ..........se seen 55.2 50.8 25.8 13.1 4,1 46.1 11.2 8.7 
33-Kitchener ............+. BOD pleated 27.2 12.2 2.9 42.8 10.6 8.8 
34-Woodstock ............ 53.7 50 5 11.9 2.6 40 11 8.7 
85-Stratford .........- en 47.5 39 26 13-1 S 45 11.5 8.8 
36-London .............44. 55.1 53.8 28.4 12.8 2.8 43.6 10.3 8.6 
37-St. Thomas ........... 60.7 56.3 27.1 13.1 3.8 47.1 10.4 9 
33-Ohatham ............06 49.1 47.3 27.1 12.9 BG 40 10.3 8.4 
39-W indsor teeeeees SEOBAE: 53.2 51.5 29.1 13.5 3.6 49.3 10.2 8.2 
40-Owen Sound ..... SOC 55 65 25 12.3 3 32.5 11.6 9.5 
41-Cobalt ........... acre’ 55 51.7 32.5 15 3.5 50 15 8.9 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 52.5 48.7 93.7 15 3.5 49.2 14 8.9 
43-Port Arthur ....... AOAC 45 47.5 26.7 16.3 4 43.3 10 8.2 
44-Fort William ......... 5S 56.2 31.1 13.1 4.1 42.9 10.5 9.5 
Manitoba (Average)...) "5; 5 40.4 28.9 15.4 3.7 41.0 13.0 7.8 
45-Winnipeg ............4. 50.4 43.3 29.1 16.3 3.5 43.7 12 7.4 
46-Brandon ............00- 52.5 87.5 28.7 14.5 3.9 38.3 14 8.1 
Saskatehewan (Aver.)| ~ 59 7 46.8 31.9 18.7 4.5 40.7 14.8 8.5 
47-Regina OI Sete ae tees See 49.5 46.9 29.6 17 3.8 39.4 13 7.5 
48-Prince Albert ......... 47.5 40 81.2 20.2 5.9 45 15 8.2. 
49-Saskatoon ............. 53.6 53.3 34.2 20.1 3.9 48.3 16 9.3 
50-Moose Jaw .........06. COte cies. 3 32.5 17.5 4.3 30 15 9.1 
Alberta (Average).... 49.0 42.1 30.8 19.4 4.2 45.7 13.3 7.1 
51-Medieine Hat .......... 50 43.3 31.2 26.7 4.6 41.7 u: 6.9 
52-Edmonton ........0.0 51 41.7 31.5 16.8 3.9 45.7 12.5 8.6 
33-Calgary sh ls wiareiarstorethe 6 o's 50 42.5 31.2 15 4.8 52.5 13 8.5 
b4-Lethbridge ............. 44.8 41 29.3 19. 3.6 43 14.7 6.9 
British Celum. (Aver.) 50.2 47.1 30.0 23.1 4.4 52.3 12.1 5.9 
55-Fernie .......... Mietaereisie: 53.8 47.5 28.3 17.5 4.5 53.3 13.3 nd 
BC-NeMBON. 55 ois cose oce's 0 sie 53.3 50 28.3 23 3.6 42.5 10 6.5 
La ly 9 RRS Pls Na ea 46.8 42.7 28.3 28.3 4.2 50 13.7 nd 
58-New Westminster ..... 50 51.7 30 24.4 4.1 56.0 13.3 . 6 
59-Vanceuver .............. 51 45.5 28.7. 22.7 4.1 49 10 6 
GO-VietOria oo... s..c. scene: 48.7 46.2 31 23 4.1 51.2 10.7 nd 
6l-Nanaiteo (6... 0.036.000. 53.6 50.5 31.7 22.4 5.6 56 13.3 8.7 
62-Prince Rupert ......... 4 42.5 33.3 23.3 4.8 60 DES nbd 








a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 


d._Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, etc. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in ting 
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Coal Wood D Rent 
tH ty = pas 5 A ey 5 D q g 
2 an o 2 2 2 Bs o Ha a ol See 
2 i E che ei e* ee | Se less | Sho oe 
= ° ous) PA qa oR Sov oe S | ae 8 oCoes 
3a qa as 2a on 32 SB s gwP |8Faoi|Sshsa 
oS gs Cay es [°9 re BERS a bet 4 Seogs Soe 
a a HE > wD oS a5 2S nova ose eA 
SH ae a3 ga py Ha 6 Ses 3188S (wees | om ekn 
Ba mA ye 2s Ba Bas Asa | Sw| $& | Bakes | He ase 
x 4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
16.934 11.007 12.321 14.160 9.359 11.029 9.574 Ff ae Se ee fe 27.198 19.336 
Seer ae . 9.065 9.200 10.600 7.000 7.806 9.143 33.1 14.8 23.700 16.400 
dea ae} Sais a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 Cis. free tide os bcd SOSODE LO 1D 16.00-20.00] 10.00-14.00] 1 
Hage Sere et es av .00 10.00 610.00 68.00 b8.00 b11.43 20-33 14 25.00 18.00 2 
Hobkes ete de 8.75-9.00 7.00 9.00 6.00 8.00 6.00 29 15 12.00-17.00! 7.00-10.00! 3 
16.50 11.25 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00| 4 
ceeceewevee 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 BOOP TR Mas. fetes bass 15 | 16.00-26.00] 12.00-15.00| 5 
18.50 |10.50-11.50) 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 b9.00 24-28 | 15 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00! 6 
17.250 11.656 10.500 12.500 7.609 8.687 5.582 31.8 | 14.5 25.750 17.500 
eter fe 11.25-13.50; 10.00 12.00 8.00 eT aad «SR Pen ee Seat ba 2 15 25.00-45.00) 18.00-24.00| 7 
16.50 9.00-13.50} 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b8.42 30-32 | 15 | 20.00~30.00| 18.00-20.00} 8 
18.00 12.00 8.00 TOO Gale ong eas wires Lose eos.ce ie b4.80-5.60} 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
sin Gabel need te 11.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7 00 03.125 39 15 18.00 12.00 /|10 
15.893 10.750 12.810 14.667 9.445 10.625 10.417 | .28.9 | 14.4 22.278 14.813 
obits oor 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 010.00-12.00) 30 15 29,.00-27.00).......+++-{11 
15.50 10.00 10.00 18.00 8. 12.00 b7.50 30 13 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00!12 
16.50 11.50 12.00 TEDOS sree saaes Ohne, tak bo uaaaaets ok 30 15 25.00 22.00. {18 
16.50-17.00} 12.00 b16.00 617.33 610.67 b13.33 10.00 25-30 | 15 14.00-15.00} 7.00-10.00/14 
DA OO At reese aieis « |'slel poste oe See AIG OOM EY wravtiere ctscs e's GLO 66 7Oe he eee OQ AEE aire aut 92.00 12.50 15 
16.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 22-28 | 12 | 20.00-80.00} 15.00-20.00|16 
Mee ee ah se ota iva Cage es cdtials |scupie ohekeieso:eis 67.50 Pies siocavevays b6.00 Pare ree oe 15 15.00 10.00 17 
15.75-16.50}; 11.00 15.00 {16.00-17.00/10.00-11.00) 12.00 b12.00-15.00| 30-45 | 15 22,.00-37.00) 14.00-22.00)18 
16225-16250 sleds loses ere 10.00 14.00 7.50 9.00 8.5 93-95 15 90.00-25.00} 15.00-18.00/19 
16.185 11.560 13.421 15.485 10.706 12.856 11.466 ye ee 29.600 20.500 
RG 216 2 DO) eiascis.s terns’ 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 8.50 30-3 15 28.00-36.00) 21.00-27.00)20 
NG SOME 5 votletes ce s calli parse e’s sie.gte OISsaGEs "eter. ts eee b16.615 614.40 95 15 25.00 16.00 21 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 014.00 25 14 | 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00/22 
15.50 11.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 92-95 | 10 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00/23 
16.00 9.50 12.00 13.50 7.00 8.50 6.00 28 15 | 25.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00 24 
16.50 10.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 15.00-20.00| 13.00-15.00 25 
15.50 10.25 16.00 18.00 14.00 16.00 12.00-14.00] 30-83 | 15 | 35.00-40.00} 22.00-25.00)26 
15.00 c c c c c ¢ 30 13 | 20.00-25.00} 18.00-23.00|27 
Ht, OU aintare sets ote c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 c16.00 be20.00 28-29 | 15 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00|28 
15.25 14.00 15.00 15.50 TS OOM As ee ec RE cae ie 25 12 | 25.00-85.00} 20.00-30.00/29 
15.50 CEs ea ah cy Meepheirall aie inate geotmeae Hr nite 2S ga 15.00 010.00 28-30 | 15 35.00-40.00] 18.00-25.00/30 
15.00 10.00 16.00 18.00 13.00 TE Dik eee sas 26 12.5:| 25.00 16.00 {31 
15.50 11.00 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b9.00 27 15 | 24.00-30.00] 16.00-20.00|32 
"15.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 10.00 12.008 Ree Re 28-30 | 15 40.00 30.00 133 
16.00 9.00-14.00| 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 b13.33 28 15 20.00 15.00 (34 
16.00 11.00 TON eats eek ee GOO We cairo ae can ce eee Dis aia epee See 30.00-40.00| 17.00-19.00135 
16.00 15.00 15.00 AGL OO er esac iadits bs 13.00 12.00 95-27 | 14 30.00—-45.00| 17.00-30.00|36 
16 0216 Oh. 16, 00c 12, DO-13. 00 17.00 ts » weiciepemin's s 14.00 016.00 3 15 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00| 37 
15.50 TOLD FST. Poa GEN. CODER Tin eck 620.00 b9.00-15.00] 28 15 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/38 
16.00-17.50!10.00-12.50 Cc c c c c 25-30 | 15 30.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00/3 
16.50 10.00 14.00 5 15. Die vea ara Ahr ae Ba ie Nn a SPS 10.50 ch, oper as 20.00-25.00] 12.00-15.00|40 
19.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 12 OO Ste Ae JARs 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 {41 
17.00  |10.00-11.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 v7.00 28-30 | 15 35.00 20.00-25.00|42 
18.00 OST) 00) ee. Se ek 8.50 QuBOr OU Ceiba oes 5 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00| 43 
18.50 |10.50-12.50) 10.50 11.50 8.50 Gis Me ces Bakes 25 15 —_| 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00) 44 
21.250 12.250 10.750 12.000 8.250 9600s chewnies 32.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.560 
20.50 12.00 8.50 10.00 7.50 9.00 9.00 35 15 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00]45 
22.00 12.50 13.00 14.00 9.00 10: Oe k hagas 30 15 | 25.00-30.00| 18.00-20.00/46 
24.750 12.375 13.000 13.625 10.600 11.125 10.500 36.3 | 15.0 35.000 23.125 
24.50 13.00 f14.00 ABO Wai ee ree 10.00 13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00/ 30.00 (47 
As Se d10.50 {7.00 £8.50 6.00 Et ean Oe AOR aE 15 | 25.00-80.00| 15.00-20.00/48 
25.00 |d13.00-15.00|..........- MGI! OO Meee 5 SEY 85 9.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00} 20.00 (|49 
Re Pt sight. d12.00 f18.00 £22.00 14.00 18.00 5.50 35 15 35.00 25.00 |50 
5 1X ae ee 7.500 | eS ade 10.750 8.500 36.3 | 15.0 31.250 20.750 
c c 17.50 51 
OLS 5.00 25.00 52 
Sa aaron. d8.50-9.50 15.00-30.00|53 
AA Nd See a8.50 18.00 (54 
oy he anecnrd 11.116 19.813 
Ph ee 7.50-7.75 18.00 |55 
St OCR. 11.00-18.75 18.00-25.00|56 
wate. ee 9.75-12.75 20.00 [57 
» Ba SEAS 12.50 12.00-14.00)58 
FE ee ale 10.75-11.50 25.00 {59 
mah mae abe 11.50-12.00 15.00-17.00|60 
Re ute cer a8.30 18.00-22.00|61 
ae Sane 14.00 20.00-30.00)6% 
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The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
July of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given, is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity, in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city, except milk and bread, are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of 
representative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the corres- 
. pondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of 
the LABourR GAZETTE resident in each 
locality from dealers who did a con- 
siderable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine 
foods included in the family budget, 
with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil 
and rent. In 1915, when monthly pub- 
heation of the budget in the Lapous 
GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 
1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 
100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 
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The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports are 
received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE since January, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authori- 
ties. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only 
fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this pur- 
pose rises (or falls) abnormally the in- 
crease (or decrease) in food prices so 
indicated is exaggerated, and this should 
be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the 
eost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal 
and wood in the western provinces, while 
no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ferences in the heating value of the 
various fuel. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, 
that these calculations represented from 
sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
ture of an ordinary family, according 
to the total income. For the average 
family of five the expenditure on these 
items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty- 
five per cent of the total income. While 
the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
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in the Dominion or in any one province. 
The quantities of meats, dairy produets, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but. more fruits, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete., so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices 


Meats at the beginning of July again 
averaged higher. Sirloin steak was up 
about Yee per pound, averaging 32.le, 
_ the increase being fairly general though 
prices in New Brunswick and Quebec 
averaged slightly lower. Round steak 
averaged 27.le per pound as compared 
with 26.4¢ in June. Rib roast was lower 
in Alberta and British Columbia but 
averaged slightly higher for the Dom- 
inion at 24.4e per pound. Shoulder 
roast also showed small advance in the 
average at 17.8c per pound but was 
down in the Western provinces. Stewing 
beef and veal were practically un- 
changed in the average, advances in the 
east being offset by declines in the west. 
Mutton averaged 28.0c -~per pound in 
July as compared with 29.38¢ in June, the 
decline being general except in Mani- 
'toba and Saskatchewan where prices 
averaged higher. Lamb, roast, averaged 
slightly higher at 385.3e per pound. 
Pork, roast, advanced from an average 
of 31.8e per pound in June to 31.8¢ in 
July, the increase being fairly general. 
Mess pork was slightly higher. Bacon 
averaged about le per pound higher at 
421c, though some localities showed de- 
elines. Boiled ham showed a general 
increase, being up from 63.7¢ per pound 
in June to 67.4¢c in July. In fish, fresh 


eod, halibut, and whitefish, salt herring, © 


salt cod, and finnan haddie were slightly 
lower while other varieties were prac- 
tically unchanged. Canned _ salmon, 
sockeye, was down somewhat at 50.9e 
per pound tin. lard showed little 
change in the average. Eggs, fresh, 
which have showed little change since 
April, averaged 33.9¢ per dozen in July 
as compared with 33.5¢ in June, and 


be ti 
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50.7¢ in Mareh. Milk was unchanged 
in the average, increases in Amherst, 
Belleville, and Victoria being offset by 
declines in Sydney, Kitchener, and Me- 
dicine Hat. Butter showed little change. 
Dairy solids averaged 35.le per pound 
as compared with 35.7¢e in June, being 
higher in Ontario and Quebec but lower 
in the Eastern and Western provinces. 
Dairy prints were higher in Quebec but 
generally lower in the other provinces. 
Creamery prints were unchanged from 
June in the average at 42c per pound, 
increases in Quebec and Ontario and 
Manitoba being offset by declines in the 
other provinces. Cheese was practically 
unchanged, old cheese averaging 30c per 
pound as compared with 29.8¢ in June, 
and new cheese 26.2c in July as com- 
pared with 26.1le in June. Bread, soda 
biscuits, flour, and rolled oats were 
practically unchanged. Barley, rice, 
and tapioca were steady. Beans showed 
little change, increases in some Cities 
being offset by declines in others. Onions: 
averaged 10.7¢ per pound as compared 
with 12¢ in June, the decline being gen- 
eral. Potatoes averaged $1.32 per bag, 
being down in all the provinces except 
Ontario. Evaporated apples were up 
from 24.1le per pound in June to 24.9e 
in July. Prunes were practically un- 
changed. Raisins and currants were 
down slightly. Jam and canned fruits 
were steady. Marmalade and honey 
were also down slightly while corn syrup 
showed a slight advance. Granulated 
sugar rose in the average from 7.8¢ per 
pound to 8.4c, the increase being gen- 
eral. Yellow sugar showed about the 
same general increase as granulated, 
Tea advanced somewhat, while coffee re- 
mained steady. Laundry starch and 
soap were practically unchanged. 


Anthracite coal was slightly lower in 
the average, being down in Sherbrooke, 
Montreal, Peterborough, and Hamilton. 
Bituminous coal averaged $11.00 per ton 
in July as compared with $10.92 in June, 
Increases occurred in Belleville, Ham- 
ilton, and Brantford, and decreases in 
Truro, St. John, Three “Rivers, and 
Montreal. Hardwood was practically 
unchanged. Soft wood, four feet long, 
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was up in the average from $9.19 per 
cord in June to $9.36 in July. Rentals 
were steady. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, rose 
from $1.33 per bushel in the last week 
in June to $1.39 the first week in July 
and then declined to $1.29 by the end 
of the month. New crop Ontario winter 
wheat came on the market toward the 
end of July and was reported at Toronto 
at 90c-95¢e per bushel. Barley at Win- 
nipeg declined from 65¢ per bushel at 
the beginning of the month to 58¢e in 
the last week. Western oats also de- 
clined, being quoted at Winnipeg at 
o2¢ per bushel early in July but by the 
last week fell to 46c. American corn 
advanced from 77c per bushel at the end 
of June to 81e at the end of July. Flax- 
seed rose from $2.40 per bushel in the 
jast week in June to $2.45 the first week 
in July and then declined to $2.15 by 
the end of the month. Hay at Montreal) 
and Toronto was steady. Bran and 
shorts at Toronto were also unchanged. 


ANIMALS AND Muats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg were down from $7.50 per 100 
pounds to $6.25. Choice steers at To- 
ronto declined from $8.75 per hundred 
pounds about the end of June to $8.00 
the last week in July. Dressed beef, 
hind-quarters fell from 23¢ per pound 
to 21e. Live hogs at Toronto rose from 
$13.50 per hundred pounds to $14.25 
and later declined to $13.25. Mutton 
was steady but dressed lamb declined 
from 338¢ per pound to 380ce. 


Darry Propucts.—Creamery butter 
at Montreal fell from 387¢e per pound 
about the end of June to 34e¢ the last 
week in July. Cheese which had ad- 
vanced from 14e per potind to 19¢ in 
June declined during July to 16c. Eggs 
were steady. Milk at Victoria advanced 
from 27¢ per gallon to 37c, and at To- 
ronto from $1.50 per 8 gallon can in 
June to $1.75 in July. 


Fiso.—Reports from the Lunenburg 
fishing fleet indicated that fish were 
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plentiful on the Grand Banks and the 
summer’s catch of cod was expected to 
be large. The dried fish market in Europe 
was somewhat firmer, but the demand 
from the West Indies was reported 
rather weak. The market for pickled 
fish was reported to be poor with mack- 
erel quoted at $8.00 per barrel and new 
herring at $4.00 to $4.50 per barrel ex- 
vessel. In canned lobsters the market 
was weak as the supply was good. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Rasp- 
berries were quoted at Toronto in the 
first week of July at 25¢ to 30e per box 
but declined somewhat toward the end 
of the month. Cherries were quoted at 
65¢ to $1.00 per 11 quart basket. Valen- 
cia oranges were up from $9.50 per box 
to $10.00. Bananas, lemons, and dried 
fruits were unchanged. Old potatoes at 
Montreal were up from 80c per bag to 
$1.40. Tomatoes came on the Toronto 
market at $2.25 per eleven-quart basket 
but declined to 60c by the end of the 
month. Canned peas were down from 
$1.85 to $1.75 per dozen tins. 


MIscELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
declined slightly to $3.30 per 90-pound 
bag. Flour, Manitoba patents, at To- 
ronto was unchanged at $8 per barrel. 
Granulated sugar at Toronto was up 
about 45¢ per hundred pounds to $7.64. 
Molasses rose from 64¢ per gallon to 73¢c. 
Honey was quoted at 15c-18¢ per pound. 
Salt was slightly lower. Soda bicar- 
bonate was down from $2.70 per ewt. 
to $2.60. 


TEXTILES.—Unwashed wool was up le 
per pound at 21c. Yarn and beaver cloth 
were unchanged. Cottons were steady. 
Raw silk was 15¢ per pound higher at 
$7.60. Jute was up from 10.90 per 
pound to 11.80c, but hessians were 
slightly lower at 18.27¢ per pound. 


Hives, LEATHER, Boots, Aanp SHOES.— 
Horsehides were up from $2.25 each to 
$2.75. Beef hides and ecalfskins were 
unchanged, Tallow was slightly higher 
at 5e per pound. The leather market 
was reported firmer but late spring 
prices of some boots were down 10¢ to 
15¢ per pair. 

(Continued on page 906) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JULY, 1922, JUNE, 1922, 


JULY, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 
(Average price 1890-1899—100) 


1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913 















Hig 
Ss 
EME 
Zoom 
I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Ontario ......... stelcreeisiels 6 
Grains, Western: ......... 246205. 4 
POUGET Meh. owes Mest Sule mba ) 
See Wetilate gists delaware ale atte 15 
1I.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and Beef........ ate seas 6 
Hogs and hog products......... 6 
Sheep and mutton........... Ee 3 
Poultry}: .... Be es us Ab a thes ni Mey 2 
BU Ve i Sea eae irae ta 17 
[II.—_DAIRY PRODUOTS........... 9 
Iv.—FISH— 
Prepared’ fish: § iss\se.coc sere Seuss 6 
Fresh fish........ scrheiate bates ee 3 
BAN Series veal gt Sei 9 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native....... niles sit a3 
Fresh fruits, foreign..... Peters 3 
MITICUATETUIUS ssa cccewa bate bets ie 4 
Fresh vegetables........... Bees a4 
Canned vegetables.........cee0- 3 
NTIS ey SUAS RU Lue eeeer al7 
(bo) Miscellaneous groceries 
BIESastuns ees oes ey Pate ers 10 
Tea, coffee, etc........s00- ee AE 4 
Sugary eteres sie. eee oleae 6 
WONGIMENtS ese see sk ecieas cece ag 5 
PARE ee cla Ss cols eg eared ace ye 25 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
WOOTIEMS Ie oscil ceteek sae slew pete 5 
WOGLONS Gs oc te See oe heiee ce aes ie 4 
SIIKS Foc) totxs cheese ee ake cane SASHe 3 
DUDES He or elaicsa ecers.e's ASS Se Basis 2 
Lax T PrOduects yy? Lite ciecw ces sale 4 
Oileloths ........ A es AW Beas 2 
Fe TAS SRSA AS A Lua i oy 20 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides! and (tallow... iii. coc oces 4 
TORTNER GS ee aesebintts ce pote ees 4 
BOOS) ANG! SHOES Hews). ss'eelse's oes 3 
Sfevaraie,'s Wovae ete aie are el atatebetel oe eleva ore 11 
VIII—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
Iron and steel..... fea Hh Sareieieles 11 
Other metals. i she owes eke 12 
WINMICINENLS esses celcc sieeve 10 
A Wey eye niois we elalele ie sieteed vine Oa eee 83 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
DENIC Loar ete a areeehe, Siete sloteiceh ere ais eels 6 
Lighting ..... TAA. sh Ohare ete 4 
yA ART ne Seen ete wits 10 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
ALITA DOP ENS kre ctetiare kas ala ete cols 14 
Miscellaneous materials......... 90 
Paints, oils and glasS........... 14 
Miotaraisictsteb istchaesce crecie aus se star he's 48 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— - 
UNohg aig bho e sees oor Ne IM AA Reh 6 
Crockery and glassware......... 4 
ableveutlery fice sone ee eens 2 
iitehen, furnishings. ..s5.csnes: 4 
LAND sas SS aLevS eo Bhelcl ere ay elalal ars Blots 16 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.: 16 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
ay TESH Ge ee onto. ae ROP 4 
Liquors and tobaccos.......... 6 
BUMOrICS Us sss eiseters « SER Sheree aioe craks 7 
Al eeeoevee eeoveeveee e@eeeeeoeoee e@eeeer aly 
A TEP OCOTATIVO CIGICS sy, oleice.c.se clerele svelcioieiei 263+ 


(*) Preliminary figures. i 
was dropped in 1915. (t) Revised. 
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(a) The num 





182.5 
191.2 
216.2 
196.1 


233.6 
253.3 
215.0 








INDEX NUMBERS. 


1921 | 1920]; 1919 | 1918 | 1917 

















186.2 
205.8 
213.3 
200.5 


436.8 
416.7 
346.0 
401.1 


375.7 
304.1 
194.7 
296.3 


219.3 
253.8 
216.7 
439.1 
256.9 


392.4 
380.8 
283.4 
476.6 
378.9 


295.3 
315.0 
' 243.5 
297.7 
293.4 


210.3 


416.4 
258.8 
180.0 


204.9) 299.6 


170.6 
191.0 
177.4 


184.4 
177.2 
182.0 


225.8 
288.3 
244.4 


197.7 
209.0 
201.5 


235.8 
238.8 
259.7 
648.1 
216.3 
852.9 


336.8 
222.7 
455.6 
231.1 
825.9 


161.3 
248.3 
187.6 
175.9 
176.1 
188.2 


158.8 
110.3 
214.3 
639.8 
227.9 
308.2 


219.0 
182.7 
201.8 
177.0 
200.7 


263.9 
151.2 
208.6 
180.4 
215.9 


205 .2 
222.9 
155.1 
291.4 
320.9 
217.6 
234.2 


337.2 
408.0 
200.9 
524.4 
595.9 
306.7 
398.3 


339.2 
233.6 
123.7 
458.1 
289.7 
155.8 
268.5 


257 2 
312.0 
312.6 
299.6 


323.1 
265.1 
232.9 
277.4 


121.1 
180.9 
232.0 
173.1 


s 
fet 
oo GO WIC 








277.5 
290.0 
223.8 
265.6 


248 .2 
233.6 
242.4 


272.8 
275.9 
194.5 
250.2 


808.9 
110.9 
229.7 


275.1 
224.6 
255.4 
250.8 


204.2 
148.4 
249.3 
197.6 


247.1 
241.4 
244.8 


405.6 
261.5 
348.0 


to 
| od 
oO 
CO NICO OF DO 


273.0 
227.7 
312.6 
265.6 


393.6 222.3 
236.5 
302.8 


301.7 


512.0) 304. 
267.7 
467.4 
397.2 


261.7 
230.9 


bo 

1 

oo 
OO OID 


195.8 
280.0 


228.0 
307.7 
155.1 
276.1 
250.9 
293.1 


351.9 
515.0 
164.1 
285.9 
352.7 
198.4 


463.9 
269.0 
185.2 
287.4 


238 .6 


451.3 
504.9 
164.1 
292.2 
389.2 
247.1) 


212.8 
263.1 


4 
On 
eo) 
NHoowwn. 


396.7 
164.1 
194.5 
231.3 


248.7 


583.1 
222.9 
218.9 
306.0 


915.9 
315.1 
215.8 
415.6 


846.8 



































224.3 294.0| 284.0) 


Eight commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
oh i ber of commodities varies from month to month. 





.8| 129.4 


215.3) 153.5 


150.7| 132. 


4 

5 

2 
202.3} 132.4) 125.5 
6 
0 





180.9 





July | July | July 
1915 | 1914 | 1913 











200.7 
183.7 
185.8 
191.2 


136.7 
125.2 
137.5 
133.9 


215.1 
1.9 
185.3 
218.6 
195.0 


141.2 


188.9 
187.5 
151.1 
186.5 
181.4 


138.4 


143.6 149.8 
174.6 


137.9 159.7 


99.7 
101.0 
125.5 
154.8 

78.5 
103.5 


135.2 
102.2 
108.4 
150.0 
110.5 
.2| 120.4 


125.0 
115.4 
114.7 

99.6 
115.5 


153.5 
121.5 
140.0 
121.7 
138.8 





187.8 
127.9 

85.9 
245.8 
163.5 
107.0 
153.4 


135.8 
146.1 

89.0 
204.1 
114.1 
104.7 
130.2 


188.8 
175.3 
162.4 
176.3 


185.9 
151.4 - 
155.7 
165.1. 


107.6! 
206.2 
113.2 
157.3 


117.0 
90.0 
106.2 


103.0 
130.1 
105.6 
114.1 


130.1 
92.2 
114.9 


174.1 
120.3 
162.1 
148.2 


‘182.6 
112.5 
143.7 
142.2 


146.6 
1380.9 

72.4 
117.8 
126.2 
113.4 


145.9 
170.3 
80.3} .72. 


138.7 
174.2 


144.0 
134.7 
116.3 


302.0 
134.4 
112.8 
129.3 165.0 


150.2) 134.6] 135.1 
One line of spelter 
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Merraus AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
and steel billets were steady. Bar iron 
was up 15¢ per hundred pounds, to $3.15. 
Black sheets were up from $4.60 per 
ewt. to $4.80. Antimony, copper, and 
tin were slightly higher. Aluminum, 
spelter, and nickel were unchanged. 
Brass was le per pound higher at 283,¢. 
Silver bar at New York was down from 
72 1-8¢ per ounce to 70 3-8e. 


Furn AND LigHtTine. — Connellsville 
coke was up from $7 per ton to $9. 
Gasoline was 114c¢ higher per gallon at 
3014e. Coal oil also was quoted higher 
at 21¢e per gallon. 


ButtpIng Marsrraus.—Spruce deals 
at St. John were down from $27 per M. 
to $26. Lath at Ottawa advanced from 
$8 per M. to $10. Birch advanced from 
$45 per M. to $48. Shiplap at Victoria 
was up $2 per M. to $18. White lead 
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advanced 25¢ per ewt. to $13.45. Lin- 
seed oil was up from $1.04 per gallon 
to $1.13. Turpentine continued to ad- 
vance, being up from $1.45 per gallon 
to. $1.80. Benzine was higher at 35140. 
Paris green fell 2c per pound to 34e. 
Prepared paints were up 10e per gallon 
to $4.05. 


Hovust Furnisuines.—Crockery and 


glassware were down 10 per cent. Sad 
irons were lower at $1.62 per set. 
Drues AND CHEMICALS. — Alum de- 


clined from 414¢ per pound to 334e. 
Bleaching powder fell 14¢ per pound to 
234¢e. Copperas was also slightly lower 
at $1.65. Soda ash fell from $2.60 per 
hundred to $2.50. © 


MiscELLANEOUS. — Raw furs were 
steady. Raw rubber advanced from 
16 7-8¢ per pound to 1714¢. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade’s index number of wholesale 
prices for June stood at. 163.2, on the 
base 1913—100, a fall of .5 per cent from 
the May level. Food prices dropped 1.6 
per cent and industrial materials in- 
creased .2 per cent. The greatest change 
was in the price of cotton, which rose 
4.2 per cent following a 3.6 per cent 
rise in May and reached the highest level 
for the present year. Of the 150 items 
the average prices for June are higher 
than for May in 57 cases and lower in 
60. cases. 


The Statrst index number, in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, showed 
an inerease on June 30 over May 381 of 
.O7 per cent, the fourth successive month- 
ly increase. The foodstuffs group showed 
a decline of .6 per cent, an increase in 
coffee, sugar and tea being more than 
counteracted by the fall in vegetable 
and in animal foods. The materials. 


- group showed an increase of .6 per cent, 


the inerease in textiles and sundries 
slightly outweighing the decrease in the 
minerals sub-group. 


The Economist index number for June 
showed the slight increase of .4 per cent, 
on the level for May. Nearly all changes. 
in foods were downward, excepting a. 
sharp recovery in pork and a rise in 
barley. Wheat and flour were lower, 
and there was a seasonal decline in po- 
tatoes. There was a decline in tea and 
coffee, a rise in sugar and a rise in butter. 
All textiles, excepting Australian wool 
and hemp which remained unchanged, 
moved upwards. Iron and steel were 
unchanged but coal showed a decline. — 
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The Times index number of wholesale 
prices of 60 commodities at the end of 
July was 158.8, showing scarcely any 
change from the end of June. Foods 
decreased 1.5 per cent owing to declines 
in meat, fish and potatoes. Cereals and 
sugar rose somewhat. 


Cost or Livine.—The Ministry of 
Labour index number was 181 for 
_ August, a decrease of 1.6 per cent from 

the July level. Figures for the groups 
for August were as follows: food, 175; 
rent, 153; clothing, 240; fuel and ligiht, 
190; sundries, 195. The base is prices on 
July, 1914—100. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—An official index 
number of wholesale prices of 128 ar- 
ticles on the base April 1914—100 has 
been calculated back to August, 1921. 
The index numbers published are for 
seventeen groups and a general index. 
For the successive months since the be- 
ginning of the enquiry the general index 
is as follows: 


1921 1922 
August ...... 847 January ..... 366 
September ... 368 February .... 356 
Wctover. wea as ola oadarch 2.4 «6s 390 
November... S74) “Apri... 204 344 
December). 09. lay wesw... 348 


The increase for the month of May 
was due chiefly to rises in the groups 
of metal products, clay products, tex- 
tiles and fats. These were partly 
counterbalanced by decreases in the food 
products, fuel, tar, petrol, chemical, 
fertilizer, construction materials, and 
raw rubber groups. The other groups 
showed no change. 


Poland ~ 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber published by the Central Office of 
Statistics at Warsaw covers the period 
back to September, 1921, prices in 
- January, 1914, being used as the 
base. The index for the months of 
the year 1921 is calculated from prices 
of 55 commodities, and for the months 
of the year 1922, for 58 commodities. 
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The commodities are classified in eight 
groups: wheat and vegetable products; 
animal products; colonial products and 
sugar; hides and leather, raw and finish- 
ed textiles, metals and coal, construction 
materials, chemicals and miscellaneous. 
The monthly index is as follows: 1921— 
September, 60,203; October, 65,539; 
November, 58,583; December, 57,046; 
1922—January, 59,231; February, 63,- 
445; March, 73,465; April, 75,106. The 


- index for April shows an increase of 


5.4 per cent over that for March, the 
greatest rise being in construction ma- 
terials, 9.5 per cent, and wheats and 
vegetable products, 7.1 per cent. The 
April level is 28.4 per cent above that 
of January, 1922. 


Cost oF Livine.—The Central Office 
of Statistics at Warsaw publishes an 
index number of cost of living of a 
workingman’s family of four at Warsaw, 
including food, clothing, heating and 
lighting, rent and water rates, and other 
expenses, on the base expenses in Jan- 
uary, 1914100. The following figures 
show the general trend of the index: 
1921—January, 14,084; April, 17,244; 
July, 25,709; October, 48,656; 1922— 
January, 46,883; February, 48,08); 
March, 52,358; April, 58,627. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce and industry at 
Milan (average prices, May—Decemter 
1921—100) rose again in June to 97.19, 
or .9 per cent above the level for May. 
This is the first monthly increase since 
December, 1921. The index numbers of 
the groups are as follows: vegetable 
foods, 104.71; animal foods. 85.06; tex- 
tile materials, 116.13; chemicals, 95.90 ; 
minerals and metals, 94.54; construction 
materials, 89.73 ; miscellaneous vegetable 


products, 88.16; miscellaneous indus- 
trial materials, 93.20. 
India 

Cost or Livine In Bompay. — The 


average level of retail prices of all com- 
modities was the same in June as in the 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
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United “ Bel- Hol- | Den- Swe | Fin- Ger 
Country Canada Kingdom France gium | land | mark | way | den | land | many 
(a 7-H —_—_——_—_ OO 
21 foods 18 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 51 Cost | Cost of 
29 foods 600 articles | articles] articles | articles of 30 articles! of living, 
60 cities towns Chief Paris |Brussels|6 towns! living | towns |44 to’ns living | 47 cities 
cities (c) (u) (9) 
; (a) July; July April July | July | July | July (h) 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 | 1914. | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
(b) (0b) (c) (f) ' (c) 
POLO Wa cece eee erst $ 6.95 94 96.3(d)| 1000 TOOO As Nees DUS ates cuese elaloteees wrere ellie © etelet cel aaa amehane le eeetoreenete 
BOTS ies esa ake ios 99 AOL GCE) \| ieee MSV FRCL aE SEMEL ee TAS eee el Siatctells aenclo katate ell ha arenche: call iraes ame aeraee 
1914—January .. 7.73 TOD Getta pe Ieee ema en Nee iy, Ge TOY Nhe erate dal sree is Ramses ileal kc Sota SON Pee ye an 
LY ere te ska ere 7.42 100 100 1004 LOTS hiisiee hs ones OES CPS 100 100 100 LOO Yipee. eit eeee 
1915—January .. 7.97 107 118 1105(e) ZO ON. avec eiateets DAS mya eases 7. | ab tae LSC ile ee ae 
LULL Wie ares 7.80 105 182.5 1235(e) UQSS Mal sso cece 148 116 Abr Hees T24(Ce) uO Ce ineecee es 
1916—J anuary 8.28 112 145 1186(e) ASO ies Sree te LSI 143 PSOE OFS SUb ati ibeinte 
UT tele adler 8.46 114 161 1420(e) BO CM slots wares 170 136 160 LAO GE) MeL G Ges) atone te a8 
1917—January 10.27 138 187 1547(e) AOD. ae veri a 186 st laatoaihalet ay a ata ele LOO ys bet Alea att ake 

WiJOAE Wg Miche tis 11.62 157 | 204 S45 Ce) TOT hoy. celles 212 155 261 AAT er, 5 PTCA BOY, Say nl rote 

1918—J anuary 12.42 167 206 2120(e) PASC CA I ARIAT SU TARO EO NUM Cet ao mag AVA) WENA Wa eae, be A Dd 22D ue 
ADOT haute ete Ae 13.00 175 210 2446(e) 2278 I Sl AMR alk Be NU eet 182 279 ZEB Re oa nee ees araretade 
1919—January .. 13.78 186 230 2794(e) 2665 CSO aoe oe 190 279 BOON cea gerd hers fa ahat oroteinia 
PUL Ses USE 186 209 2897(e) 2811 Reta Wr evans Ane 211 289 310 PASS Vin baka ASB AL 
1920—January .. 15.30 206 236 3204(e) 3119 410 ° 258 242 295 298 SIGE We ee hrcniee 
AR UH b gitar pis 16.84 227 258 3898(e) 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 842 
1921—J anuary 14.48 195 278 4303(e) 4404 477 236 264 334 283 1065.4 944 
OMY wea ue 10.98 148 | 220 3516(e) | 3292 393 192 237 292 232 | 1139.0 968 
1922—January .. 11.03 149 185 8239(e) 8424 409 187 212 257 190 1055.1 164¢ 
DEAKCH csi. 10.54 142 LAL? Mea eee Ras 3159 394 ‘kets Sy alba, yee 238 185 1088.3 2302 
April 10.26 138 173 8163(e) 3272 389 TRA Oe Er eders 234 182 1086.3 2804 
IES Sy Algae 10.22 SSG eae deel Cheese ta 3413 889 TSO Veen 230 178 | 1087.4 8048 
June ...... 10.18 eS CMI LZ) et AN est 8297 SOO MN AMEE JOE Oe 227 LTD ae Nee ES Re 
PUY heey 10.27 TSS MrT eA A gee LOO | A's ¢ seinaie at aMae Na chan Boast pk eile Lec ol Me eeu Ph org relates aA cain De 
a = 3 aes 
Switzer- 4 South* zl Aus- New* | Mex- United 
Country land (i) | aly (x) Spain Africa | India | tralia* |Zealand| ico States _ 
—< POLES SR Ee awe (fe) Nees De Se Ek e teeny | a reenine pee Ee) 
49 Cost of(l) 12 12 18 Cost of! 46 foods 59 Fed- |48 foods{ Cost ef 
articles | living articles | articles | foods living |and gro-| foods] eral |51 cities} living 
23 Rome Capitals towns ;}9towns/}Bombay] ceries, 25 (f) | Dis- |(s) (f) |Massachu 
towns (c 30 towns] towns |. trict setts(l)(#) 
A June | 1st semes- July 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14} 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1910] 1913 1913 
SELON <u a Cabs sialic Voli. 0! © 8 lal AD RM ha 4: La le LOOO ROTI, ash cohen D aserates 991(7)} 100 OSIRIA Bey lore: hei 
ELSI ee ER Ani ORY CoStar OR vd De eg ACO CY Tan ie LTA hee te Seas 1106 LOST ODIs sacees 100 100 
ROLE ORUA LM CT 0 ide di OPER AA eat EAR Tae gk: LIST) erecta LOGO ee | cereal ota: saul emesis aie 104 101.8 

Web ULV in en setae i LLOX ED WA ever a ee L0G?9 ) MOLO6 OCs] ei a 100 1164 LOCO al eee 102 102.1 
1915—January .. LOE) ar) Meee tce 107.7(0) | 110.8(0) | 1214(p) |......... 1240 TEC. elistes ee 103 102.9 
POUL Remi aie TL SC Fone Ue ns Beane TIS SCO ELT Cay ipl Meet enn Clee eae 1522 ZOOM ta cyateud exe 100 101.7 
1916—January ..| 126(7) 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) 1312. (pwns. sate dee 1504 T236io> ile daeeet 107 105.1 
ULV oe Me LAO CIs erate ne 120: SC Pip I2SFA GN Dee 1516 LOT OV Wiles «tenes 111 109.9 
1917—January ..| 149(j) | 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(o) L446 Cay se teens 1453 SOO io iIk, estates 6 128 119.6 
ULV OR Ma T8069) ti, eee Epes SS LSB Cy) ASS S Ca) Vile. is LNT 1470 ODM, 5 Leta teas 146 129.3 
1918—J anuary 197(j) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) 149.30) | TSDC) Ween eee 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
UT V Nee tees COO Mee as mle eles AGU SC) Ft VIZ BC) ord eke aaeee aa 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January 252(9) 241.48 167-500)! |) 178.500) 4) 1585) fy) ooo 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
DULY Weecwce 261(j) 188.3: 180.0(7). | 190.9(1) 9574 OO as 1714 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January . 244 263.45 192.3(0) | 208.1(0) | 2063(e) |......... 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
ULC Rage ves 246 812.55 202.6(n) | 220.3(n) 2204(e) 189 2260 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
1921—January ..| 243 374.08 175.1(0).| 185.5(0) 1904(e) G9 AT cartes: eee 1906 215.38 172 179.6 
OAILY. 1's Seay 214 387.28 193.0 198.0 1556(e) hd ipimliaete oe tetetre 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
1922—January ..| 189 BDO GO ae re ors rkte Cilia ye Ute rae tk! 1391 AGS ae TL Sinisa LO (AW ane ee 142 157.3 
Mtareheey 177 ALG SZ MOM rk mrtt La oreltate retaltol. ee 1368 165 1636 TDdhe Feltiee eos 139 155.3 

ADT ut: 167 7A DSA" Be IN REVUE hss TAT ICR AD) Gee 1384 B GWA M bis tan en T5AOD Lei, eae 139 155.6 

UNE vere 158 AZO COUR MO Weare al even te 1380 PT Cduiguibleicients wie h 1502 eu aueee teers 189 154.9 
AReboYoran skUen LS Crea UU eae Maes APE nant MSeENNY hi cu fie on 00 13860 GS Whe Iaeerttcee tet Melk ohdele Ne ceatertt a atay santa 141 155.0 

ULL haere BONA bade Wa 4 arobeie diel ginal Pal als dala 6 54 sy ok ly RRMA ARTES MMR OE Las Ad HN 4 lita Loot ae Mabie es 156.2 


*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is 


budget. 





culated from annual index number. 


and lighting, and rent. 


Operative stores. 
heating, lighting 
October-March. 


of Labour Statisties. 
(t) Massachusetts Special Commission 


(j) Beginning of previous month. 


and sundries. 








(m) End of previous month. 

(p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 
From January, 
on Necessaries of Life. 











taken as 1000 instead of 100. 
(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920: beginning of month thereafter. 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 

(h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., April and July, 1914. (i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 
(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(n) Average for April-September. 
6 capital towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 
1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 
(uw) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 











(a) Cost of food 
(c) Beginning of month. 
(f) 15th of month. 


(dad) Cal- 


(g) Foods, fuel} 


(2) Food, clothing, rent, 


(o) Average for 
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Country Canada United Kingdom France Ok Ese be 
Labour Board | Econo- Statis- | Central] Finans-| Statis- 
A Dept. | Michell Bank of . of mist | Statist | Times| tique | Bureau | tidende| tica} 
Authority g Commerce Trade| h h h | Géné- | Statis- f Office 
g (new) j rale h tics g 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 47 
dities c ‘ ports | ports 
Base period..... 1890-1899|1900-1909/1909-1913]1909-1913} 1913 {1901-1905 1867-1877; 1913 |1901-1910)1901-1910| 1914 | July’13 
June’l4 
TSOO icicle esc os exe's OLS s Nev crcts eee hevare clerecrsiadte oe) leis Aveta lta eteietalal ste 102.2 LOR Tiree ergata Hee ORL tate ee iatelsillereieieleracsesle Uiatatelareteraie 
1805 Mtoe’ O5.Gi lene Eee bas EA ea Selelaillardaiste.wae 87.6 Ce TA besa ee I ara ttetove DRS ee le bene Aas 
TOOO We Neteveeieieieiere ie NOSE Roe cial ererats Behe iehinetets siisiets ls s)aerk’s Pie ees oe 1025 TERM LUN t Ls eed aul bata oy ab atella ale lheresieNe) sho lereie'|holexe sterevelevemarey aisle aietels 
TQOD eis ole otalere Svieia.s LTS Sa aoe OST 8 seatolokeresd land ere etn Ae BOeS 103.3 TP Mead se rics GEIS INTAS celeletslaliere eo c-tarssiie 6 Mehetslntere 
FOTO. eee ne vce cess DAD y Werle ater erates _ 97.02 POOL SS Mois ieee shes 78 Aba Sara ats OSE i aieee val eel oui ote tat Ec eecattate pare 
VOAS ete -s erie eis wete« : USED arte tends\s 5 102.77 107.81 100. 12208 85 100. 115.6 DA eter ceie shat elpereperstavete vers 
1914—January .. SOLON Wecinisiaveval e's 103.96 OOO ees teetats 119.0 bP Sur lek Battie TERS ee Se aie ah Ae I Ses A taishetalivatale 
SIAL) Visitas s 2.0 WS4cGiiinas eet 105.86 OURS Naas eis 116.6 BOA auaa a ier ns Ratna e's 120a 100a 1164 
1915—January .. BOO lertinca sales 109.90 LOR OT eee. 186.5 OG ia ena a VAS Or HAs cw Were 4 lla siete eeyauenorsiltehes s 'etataloysce 
ULL Vilievsusieiacess DO Sit idscessi ouseurrers 115.41 DA TU iat hers ses 149.1 TOGA ates 163.7 1654 1388a 1454 
1916—January .. CQL oie steers T23275 PL ZSsO CT iste welees 174.5 BASHAM habe ed NT aha A Ven hd AUP NARI SAN UY RIA NLA Ae bh 
TLV op 6 sche TSO 9) se tee e sletes 131,52 AZO milisiery y's. si0;5 191.1 POOL D ts Sis tise 210.6 2538a | 164a 1854 
1917—January .. CONT am tase ele T62240) WOOL OF ary. o's sie:e 925.1 V5 ONS he Sao ees VeRO AL eee I, eesti SRP tale alatlaveonee 
ULV efreispaiete DASE lteretalsiorele «6 187.26 DIO eee siahe. o's 254.4 TGQ Meats sas 309.8 3826a 2284 244a 
1918—January .. DAS She OS A AU eae 199.138 DOP 98 lirieke.» 262.9 NSC Dea cae cis BO LIG Mie seraiel ol iake eteuabe rarer alteneteLevabet nies 
JUV is elas ees DSA Orn beste ease oe 207.16 POG eT 8 aes ae eee Pion, LOS UUM erties 389.9 4474 2934 339a 
1919—January .. 286.5 223.2, 188.91 DN GIB: Teena ttevets 265.9 LOOT Uietate ates AOS Wardorere lobe salts, sucrenvanecele 369 
Ale euys tot oc 294.0 245.7 222.14 Q2ILOBiyWiawate) «as 293.2 206 ees ans 403.0 3394 2944 820 
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NP llega Ake AU Sem OLS aide es) Ua Seed NASON A as NW MLSS OA SOT ES eS Ol a iw 
*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken 2s 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
b. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commo dities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New index 
number is joined to old index number (88 commodities» and all converted to base 1913—100._ @. The commodities 
in these two new index numbers are in the one case ar ticles chiefly exported; in the other case, articles chiefly 
imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. 
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previous month. While the index of 
all food articles was unchanged, there 


was a general fall in food grains except- ~ 


ing rice and bajri which remained sta- 
tionary; salt and raw sugar rose owing 
to a decrease in supply; refined sugar 
fell slightly, and ghee, milk, tea, beef 
and mutton remained the same. Potatoes 
and onions rose in June 41 and 10 per 
cent respectively. 


China 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in Shanghai com- 
piled by the Bureau of Markets of the 
Chinese Treasury stood at 145.7 for 
May on the base average of February 


1913100. Cereals were 148.1; other 
foods, 184.8; textiles, 146.2; metals, 
132.3; fuels, 171.3; building materials, 
165.3; miscellaneous industrial ma- 


terials, 205.2; and sundries, 126.7. The 
index number shows only slight varia- 
tions throughout 1921 and up to May, 
1922; 


United States 


Cost or Living.—The index number 
of retail prices of 43 foods in 51 cities 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics stood at 141 for June, an in- 
crease of 2 points, or 1.5 per cent, on 
the level of the three previous months. 
The chief increases were in potatoes, 20 
per cent; navy beans, 9 per cent; sugar, 
6 per cent. The chief decreases were 
in onions, 18 per cent, and cabbage, 11 
per cent. The table set opposite of 
changes in the cost of living shows the 
movement back to 1914. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber for June compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board, prices in 1913100, 
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stood at 162, an increase of 4 points, or 
2.5 per cent, as compared with May. 
Imported goods, domestic goods, and 
producers’ and consumers’ goods each 
rose 4 points, while raw materials in- 
creased 5 points. 


The accompanying table of index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in the United 
States, shows the index number of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics as recently revised. The revision 
consists of a regrouping of the com- 
modities with the addition of several 
new articles, and the use of the 1919 
census data for weighting purposes in 
place of the 1909 data. In the revised 
index, certain articles are included in 
more than one group, for example, 
among farm products and also among 
foods; but where such is the case, the 
article is counted only onee in com- 
puting the general index number. Pub- 
lication of the old series was suspended 
with the April, 1922, figures. 3 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1913 TO 1922 AS 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Percentage of increase in cost by groups over 1913) 
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June 1922 41.0) 72.3) 60.9] 74.4] 102.9] 101.5} 66.6 


























** No change. 
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Bradstreet’s general index number for 
August, was $12.0688, a decrease of 
3 per cent from the previous month. 
The effect of the strikes of coal miners 
and railway shopmen was a sharp in- 
crease in fuel and iron quotations, but 
these are not considered permanent 
changes. 


Dun’s general index number for 
August 1 was $173.558; for July 1, 
$173.743; for June 1, $169.997, and for 


REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIC 


COMMODITIE 


([1918— 100] 
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May 1, $168.096. During the month 
of July the very slight change was due 
to the decreases in breadstuffs, meats, 
dairy and garden articles and the ‘‘other 
foods’’ groups being almost offset by 
advances in clothing, metals and the mis- 
cellaneous group. 


Gibson’s average index number of the 
prices of 22 articles of food for July 
was 72.9, an increase of nearly 1 per 
cent over the monthly average for June. 


ES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS OF 


19138 TO 1922. 
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THE UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD’S INDEX NUMBER 
OF WHOLESALE PRICESIN CANADA, 1919-1922 


HE Federal Reserve Board of the 

United States which administers the 
Federal Reserve Act, 1913, which estab- 
lished the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem, publishes monthly as its official 
journal the ‘‘Federal Reserve Builetin’’. 
This publication contains information as 
to trade and industrial conditions not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world, including a considerable vol- 
ume of statistics with statistical analyses. 
In order to compare price movements in 
various countries, the Board has under- 
taken to construct index numbers of 
wholesale prices for each of the im- 
portant commercial countries -of the 
world, using so far as is practicable a 
similar list of commodities and identical 
methods of computation and analysis 
for each. Each index is caleulated from 
the prices of about 100 of the most im- 
portant commodities in the trade and 
industry of the country, prices in 1913 
being taken as the base, and the figures 
for the various commodities are weighted 
according to the importance of each 
article included. The first index to be 
completed was that for prices in the 
United States and was published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for May, 1920. 
The second was that for Great Britain 
and was published in the Bulletin for 
February, 1922. The third, which is 
reproduced herewith, is that for Canada 
and was published in the Bulletin for 
July, 1922, with an explanatory state- 
ment, which was in part as follows: 


The Canadian index consists of the prices 
of about 70 different commodities represented 
by 101 quotations. Of these, 33 are for raw 
materials, 28 for semi-manufactured or pro- 
ducers’ goods, and 38 for finished consumers’ 


INDEX .NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
CANADA COMPUTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


(Prices in 1918—100) 
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goods. The index is weighted according to 
quantity production and trade in 1913, the 
‘fall commodities’? index representing the 
aggregate of the individual prices weighted 
by production plus imports in the pre-war 
year, the group indexes being weighted simi- 
larly—i.e., the index of prices of domestic 
goods by the quantity of domestic produc- 
tion, the prices of imported goods by the 
quantity of imports, and the prices of ex- 
ported goods by the quantity of exports. In 
all cases where statistics are available, the 


\ 
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final aggregates of prices multiplied by quan- 
tity weights have been tested and corrected 
by the census reports on the value of the 
output of the industry concerned. 


Agricultural raw materials have the 
heaviest weight of any group in the index, 
while individual manufacturing industries are 
of much less importance. In the accompany- 
ing table ratios are given showing the re- 
presentation of different industries in the 
index in 1913. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
IN THE CANADIAN INDEX NUMBER OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1913, 

THE BASE PERIOD. 








Per cent. 
Grains and flour.........-.+--- 27 9 
Live stock meats, and fish...... 12.8 
Other foods and drinks......... 10.5 
51.2 
Troe) andi, SHCO] s 6 ind hee eieroin's lye ye 6.5 
Coal Bi COKE. 0 i sae srg vie apes > 6.7 
Other minerals and metals...... 4.5 
TE leSe ack ses Nc clara iattariace & TE 2 
Building materials. . .........-. 10.4 
Miscellaneous (including leather, 
paper, and chemicals)........ 9.5 
48.8 
100.0 


Classifying the commodities according to 
stage of manufacture instead of by indus- 
tries, the proportions work out 53 per cent 
for raw materials, 12 per cent for interme- 
diates, and 35 per cent for finished 
sumers’ goods. 


con- 


The only group indexes which will be pub- 
lished as a regular monthly feature are: 


(1) Prices of domestic goods. 
(2) Prices of imported goods. 
(3) Prices of exported goods. 
(4) Prices of raw materials. 

(5) Prices of producers’ goods. 
(6) Prices of consumers’ goods. 


(7) Prices of all commodities—i.e., domes- 
tid plus imported goods. 


In a considerable number of cases the 
Federal Reserve Board has used the same 
commodity quotations as are used by the 
Canadian Department of Labour and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in their price 
work. In other cases prices are being col- 


/ 
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lected directly from trade journals or private 
firms without any intermediary, but in a few 
eases quotations are collected from private 
firms by a representative of the Board in 
Canada. 


The trend of prices in Canada since the 
war, and especially during the period of de- 
flation, has resembled the situation in Eng- 
land more closely than in the United States. 
Prices in all three countries reached their 
post-war peak in the second quarter of 1920 
(according to the Indexes of the Federal 
Reserve Board in May of that year), but in 
the slump which followed, prices in the 
United States fell much faster than in Can- 
ada and somewhat more rapidly than in Eng- 
land. In the spring of 1921 prices in the 
United States became stabilized and remain- 
ed at about the same level for approximately 
one year. Recently they have been advane- 
ing rapidly. In England and Canada, on the 
other hand, after a period of relative stabil- 
ity during the summer of 1921, the decline 
began again and has only just recently come 
to a halt. 


In Canada, as in the United States, prices 
of finished consumers’ goods advanced to a 
higher post-war peak than raw materials or 
semi-manufactured goods. This was due in 
the main to the advance in the prices of 
clothing. Similarly, the present level of prices 
of finished goods is higher than for produ- 
cers’ goods or raw materials. The decline in 
the prices of raw materials was more preci- 
pitate in 1920 than in the other two groups, 
but when producers’ goods finally began to 
decline they, too, fell with great rapidity. In 
the present price advance raw materials have 
led, both in point of time and in rate of in- 
crease. 


In view of the comparatively low level of 
prices in Canada, it might be expected that 
imports would have advanced more tfapidly 
than exports. This, however, was not the case. 
In the last quarter of 1921 prices of imports 
were on a higher level than exports, but dur- 
ing the balance of the period exports have 
been steadily higher, as compared with the 
pre-war base, than imports- 


Considering Canadian prices by industries. 
we find that there has been great dissimilarity 
in the trend of prices in different industries. 


914 
Grains were very much stimulated during the 
period of expansion, but declined with unusual 
severity in 1920 and have since recovered 
somewhat. Meats and animal products, on the 
other hand, were relatively little affected by 
expansion, but declined in 1920 and 1921. 
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Since autumn of last year they have been 
advancing along with other agricultural com- 
modities. Metal and fuel and textile prices 
have been relatively stable since the sum- 
mer of last year, but have not advanced with 
agricultural commodity prices. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1922 


NFORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the second quarter of 
1922 shows 254 fatalities'in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada, as compar- 
ed with 171 in the previous quarter and 
249 in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. Of these fatalities 92 occur- 
red in April, 73 inMay and 89 in June, 
as against 80 in April, 70 in May and 
99 in June of the preceding year. In 
the transportation and public utilities 
group there were 81 deaths, in the 
eonstructiion group 48, and in the ma- 
nufacturing group 42, while the logging 
industry showed 80 and the mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying in- 


dustries totalled 25 deaths. Fifty-three 
lives were reported lost through drown- 
ing, 22 of these through the loss of a 
steamer in Lake Superior; 15 fatalities 
were due to electric currents, 14 to ex- 
plosions, and 7 occurred as a result of 
infection. There were also 15 fatal- 
ities reported during this quarter which 
occurred in the first quarter of the 
year. 


The following table, while it does not 
necessarily include all the fatal indus- 
trial accidents that may have occurred, 
has been prepared from information re- 
ceived from all sources available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922 

















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
PVA PTA ATI 5 ase cinssiotndesio aa coho St. Franeois de Salles, é 
QUERIES, a oe eels oe April 14) 18 Electroeuted while thawing water 
‘ supply with electric current. 
Harmer Lo... 5 Heaerrete es adelante’ Mount Brydges, Ont....| DS cis ie eee Kicked by a horse. 
LoGGInc— 

WGADOULER Ahi atvene um ane men as 6 Onalk "River, Ont... . 5... ADE, Cie oOO Kicked by horse. 

TAWOUPER, cx 2% . cide hab holes «8 Sullivan Creek, B.C...... es 10S 38 Struck by rolling log.~ 

MAD OULET: So tere spines cehrasted sc ACOTIINGs 1 OMG ear. thee ele 22 522, Drowned. — 

AO SRE, tected ek mame sais Oceaia Malis) "BO wie... hi TOM 932 Carried over hill by tree 

MEO ROL ee er ae prare gta RTL AM ESC NU owe Ml abate io‘: ate “ -15} 21s {Struck by log.— 

WOOL HON Ee ie, An iete sot s INARUSI WEBLO Me calls ce 2 wv Gy 83 Drowned; boat battered by ice 
AIVET) ATIVET A beak « Penitde otesle a Nestor Ont eis Gad.o sss es 13/48 Drowned...— 

AUIVOT CEIVED atic uiohaieals ainarersvinis Kings CON Bais nes os cie 5 LS inwierancre tees Drowned. — 

RIVED AC IMVET SL! Hom. eel ine cee Northi (Co. ANGB. 4h. 3. s PA Wi A7 Carried over brow with logs. 
Engineer OD! LA UW BY vcli isch ae Oriordsy Bay. Oren sacs Ye 17 42, Derailment. 

AUIS ONS) TAT tie busts eee ols Vancouver, “BO. n. cs. i 380} 45 Slipped while carrying heavy block; 

strained. 

BE DIOW CS yA sain hues cre ales let St. Joseph d’Alma, Que..|/May 10] 27 Caught in log jam. 
RPV VEL y CIIVEl vere oie aerelce eek etre es Kapuskasing, Ont........ 5 16} 21 Drowned. 

RUIN CP RCLPAV OTNG Wir tay ssi te Pulls al ibe Nicholson Siding, Ont...) <“ 1G} fsck nes Drowned e 

RivercOpivers (2) secre scsi Onaping River, Ont..... sé ELT oletcneaeae tee Drowned = 

TOMO hore bce e wielded eee Lund, OFA at ae hy 20| ‘Al Struck by falling tree.- 
Employees of Torestry Ser- 

vice (2) Sia esta ae ates Rea Re eelareter Winnipeg River, Man....| “ SES ME LAR Drowned—canoe upsete _ 
BVO) AT VED ..4 che be seh seniors Castlegar, B.O........... Aad QB MVD Fell off log—drowned. ., 
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Farau INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922.—(Continucd;. 




















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
Labourer ..... alas deste fs opeabd Elk Lake, Ont........ eal ThE SOT nap 
Chokerman ...... wy RR EE. nea Myrtle eOint. io. Ohr ses olns: DO a2, 
Logrerniwn. iy. onbehetartk «ates dopey Port Haney, B.C...... leihiiy fs | SQONh 26 
LOE Real Cae Vide Seana sana Happy Valley, B.C....... June, 4) 51 
TORU obs vedios. shake chee Myrtle Point, B.C...... * 6). 30 
ROMAN Ns cabs donee Cowan: Point, B.C...... Th ald (50 
River “arvern. gidecs i cekiae Magpie River, Ont...... “ 12) 44 
Rivers Grinerice iid das. sxe ees Batchewana River, Ont..| ‘  16)........ 
ReLVeT MCOTLVGT! 4 ccaetes spree en Nairn Centre, Ont...... ve DG aeeere a 
River me Guiverins. saciee onesies Smooth Rock Falls, Ont; ‘* 19) 24 

FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen 2) jenni is ¢ dys ackrue Grand Banks (N.S.)...../April 6)..... 
TSN ETIM ATION. Sete. web len ers itedatd «tc AE Seay ONES yao. L eyes BVA, H:! Dilisteves yates 
Bishop ine a ci cuas oor ubiss A Sea. CNS ois fe sass er ENO ts a8 Saya’ 
APSE LAITY co sca hols adeieeree leer Sebkipks)) Mian roe “e A ainaen iaer 
TE TPAD DELS IC2) vaoiioanas sees kote Moose Lake, Alta........ a 12) SE oe 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Electrician at mine........... ee: Male Quer. giclee aise. 6 UApTil + 1Obageee oe 
Helper at mine.......... sesee [Souths Poreupine, Ont...) 11) 180 
Ricker See. Ne ea: Kimberley;") B.Qin. 5... May: > \\'3)'- 27 
Over 
Rock house, DOSS). . wet ae UATE Via aes Clacte aievusterciaretels Sf {Ai ae 
Pi iaea RO.) GAR RY Timmins, Ont........... feds Uatea' << Beatty RAL 
Drilloevatemminess iis diss dees South Porcupine, Ont...| ‘ 28} 20 
Employee at gold mine...... Pins INS ON Geers a6 a se JUNE. “TBs eae 
Helper at mine........ ... Je. (Schumacher  Ontii.e.. 2: $s MA ee eae 
Over 
Brakeman at mine............ AIUY OX) BM fered oat a Ee LDA NMEA! 
Pipe fitter at mine........... South Lorrain, Ont....) ‘ 28) 28 
Coal mining: 
MITER SPIG2 ERO EA Gs I 2 28, River Hebert, N.S........ JANG OD LN AN a Br | HRN Mad 5 
-~| Over 
Underground: boss...%...2). 6. RaportyAliaRe cece eee s ff TAN 20 
Roller Wmawie ia... eee cee Sydneye NUS. 0.56. ee Nea 12 aa 
Over 
IMEI Grater « ss soindains coer SLE ALCON eiiacs oe Selcae Wy TST Al 
Minerara@) ea enets 1u Sree Evansburg, Alta..i:...... sf DENA se os 
Over 
Mines. eee ss ci Meee es ot .. (Carbon, Alfa. ccs: cert, wae? Gam 
Over 
IIIT ORME Na aterm Mes Sas hot od 5 centers Donalda, VAltar ec. s 36. se PML peal 
Minerot gsi... re Per heT ETE Cassidy, BIO ia sd deat Se SBOE Ay 
Clay products and structural ma- 
terials, N.E.S.: 
Employee at cement works... |Montreal, Que........... May 10) 34 
Employee at brickyard....... Cooksville, Ont..'.....0... “s 10): 30) 
Employee at brickyard....... ELAM CON OMG Males dela June 14) 27 
Employees at cement works |Port Colborne, OnGes ass He 19327 
CONTR rs We cou sce oe ag = 
MANUFACTURING— ( : F 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 
Breadhdelivererocuncsiuis dee ces Searboro, Ont..:..... deo UNAS 40 
Animal foods: 
Labourer at packing house.. |Ingersoll, Ont...... ae sass May 5] . 63 
Engineer at dairy............ Calgary, “Alta...... Perce June 1 63 
Textiles: 
Spinner at woollen factory.. |Hamilton, Ont.......... die Sirs steels 
Clothing, N.E.S.: : 
Engineer at knitting factory |Inglewood, Ont..... een ADIL. 241)" 63 
Leather: 
Employee at shoe factory.... |Montreal, Que............ s Hl gua 
Machinist at tannery..... PRAMAS ShOM LONG s Fs sisters stecs M Ot) 122 

















Cause of fatality 


Drowned:— 

Struck by log:~- 

Fell and log rolled over him. 
Crushed by log. = 

Caught between cars. 

Fell off boom—drowned.7 
Drowned. = 

Drowned. 

Drowned... 

Drowned. ~ 


.|Drowned; boat upset. 


Drowned; boat upset. 
Fell overboard. 

Fell overboard. 
Drowned. 


Touched wire with wet ladder. 
Crushed by rock. 
Muck pile slid; struck by stone, 


Hand ecaught in pulley. 

Explosion of unfired explosive in 
“rock when breaking rock after 
blast. : 

Struck by falling rock. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Crushed under clay. 


Caught between trains. 
Struck by descending cage. 


Premature explosion of shot. 


Struck a loaded ear of rock. 
Struck by runaway trip. 


Fall of stone from roof. 
Explosion of gas. 


Fall of sand and rock. 


Crushed between fall of earth and 
timbers. ; 
Blow-out due to gas in coal. 


Fall of building material. 
Suffocated under shale pile. 
Crushed under clay. 

Overcome by gas while cleaning tank. 


Struck by. train. 


Seratehed thumb; infection. ; 
Struck by recoil of blow-off pipe 
from boiler. 


Caught in machinery which started 
unawares. 


Fell—head struck against tank. 


Crushed in elevator shaft. 
Electrocuted. 
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FavTaL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922.— (Continued). 











Trade or Industry Locality 
Pulp, paper and paper goods: 
Emplyoee at paper mill..... Kenogami, Que.........- 
Labourer at pulp mill........ Oartviers ns ONG sescmaecioves 
Labourer at paper mill...... Iroquois Falls, Ont..... 
Labourer with paper Co..... Pulp Siding, Ont........ 
Driver for paper mill........ Iroquois Falls, Ont...... 
Employee at paper mill..... |East Angus, Que....... 
Laundry worker at paper mill |Iroquois Falls, Ont..... 
Tracker at pulp mill......... Fort William, Ont...... 
Saw and planing mills: 
Manager of sawmill..... ..... | West Huntingdon, Ont.. 
Employee at sawmill......... Kinburas: Ont! sods. .% 
Employee at sawmill......... (Shawinigan Lake, B.C.. 
AVE SUTM taen Cle iene ue meen ie eee heat Vietorias  BiOwe.. cok shes 
Employee at sawmill......... Chateau Richer, Que.... 
MUA RITE Te ee Pe ORY UAw sis\e gic ils Queens Cosi N.Ba..).. .45 
MTEL DANG eee eae bie seksi ales Bloomington, N.S........ 
Employee at planing mill.... |Limoilou, Que............ 
TA DOUBEN 2 ee raha eal dle soenatere Brome) Cos Quen ay is. 
Employee at planing mill.... |Toronto, Ont............ 
Saw. filet ..; 35.4 Seuss « Sale eee Arnprior, | Ontis ess). 
MRLs RG. San ee careless . |East Wellington, B.C.... 
Wood machinist.............. PortiNtanns BOs oes ee 
Employee at sawmill........ ETT TL SD LGR Nee tere es a iale cals 
Owner of Sawmill............ ‘Commanda,) ,Onts 2.0.3: 
Wood products: 
Labourer at furniture factory |Cornwall, Ont........... 
Iron, steel and products : 
Boilermaker at oil works.... |Sarnia, Ont.............. 
Wood machinist at car shop |Fort Rouge, Man........ 
PAPCEL UCL i erea cerca ance eles Transcona, Man......... 
Operator at metal works.... ;Oshawa, Ont............ 
IMPECHATIG Ns renin biicitealeniae ie PEP ATA KL) HINES ane UNS 
Employee at metal factory.. |Fort William, Ont...... 
Helper at iron foundry...... Peterboro, Omri ek's 


Chemical and allied products: 


Labourer at explosive factory |Windsor Mills, Que...... 
Foreman at varnish factory |Montreal, Que........... 
Engineer at paint works..... Montreal; (Ques ee aoe 


Miscellaneous industries: 





WAV OUTLET Ney ce oe cae Re a Welland: Ont... 46%. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 

Building and structures: 

WATDENUCT, Loh she rde tol siee sp eeiet | DUCDEES OUC.scxsocizuis ue 
PIASECLER SO TAs ete ess pale le Lelie QUeHeCts OUCH. . case wu 
MET OMT CTE MIA Frets eta le aiede ae aie te de teats Belleville, OW 5 we dejo sary 
FRED AIT AI OMe, Lael alea belies Montreal, Que........... 
FROOLEL eistun Gluten Oak etatecae etatclate's a Anne de Beaupré, 

IDECOIA, Dees We ate Le BRA 
PPUULYAID OT ua Bi ayate cece tetareas tte stores) ait Montrealw Que tins. sie 
WiODKII aN. see tineltleeioe see Montreal,’ Que sanise.dcs 
PPA AG OT ei uie stiles aie wuoetarshenieeneie TON GMOMey ONG sees oie islee thee 
Mover of building............ KIN SSTON MONG. 8 ust cee 
Wier ig ede Set alee Caney Montréal,’ ‘Ques eeu cus 
CATDERTED Wee teu ae oy Marpole. Bic aims ae 
Carpenter irae. Te Ph One Windsers (OnGa il) dow 
Carpenter ee eee sia wae Mitchells wOntiiy's scenes 

Railway construction: 

PETIT PLO YEO) te erie iearoeicie 4 eames tok St aames hia os ks 3a 
HO TIDIOMEE a. eia eine ceaieans eames @Wochranes (Onge oes. bc. 
WOonductor wey. eae Paes Wihitneye) Omg. Jee id. 
EAD OMILET Wee Gecctecsih eosteeisen Netaeee oaks Hornepayne, Ont....... 
Labourer (Street rly.)........ MOroOneO A KOMG nee ee 
Labourer (Street rly.)........ TEOTOD TON OnGicws sos oeicciele 
WabOuUnrere so skeet Sa anes Malan Rossland. Bi see. Ajceek 
Brakeman on gravel train... |Gloucester Jct., N.B.... 
IUAOGOUTEL Stems tend sees eeea eee Van Bruyssells, Que.... 





Date 


May 





























Age Cause of fatality 
93 Electrocuted; short circuited a lamp 
while holding it. 
53 Struck by train. 
18 Struck by block from pile. 
26 Drowned. 
1 Strained side. (No particulars). 
‘Be\ieraueyl Fell into a tank. 
16 Explosion while soldering generator. 
16 Fell off pulp pile. 
57 Drawn into saw when trying to re 
lease block with hook. 
ay Caught in machinery. ~ 
DS id ..|(No. particulars). 
41 Struck by wood rebounding from 
edger. ~ 
56 Crushed by lumber from ear. 
22 Caught in shaft 
40 Caught in shaft 
20 Struck by board projecting from 
plane, — 
48 |Fell on circular saw. 
28 Struck by lumber rebounding from 
saw — 
"5 Struck by flying stiek-—~ 
40 Jammed between lumber on rollers. 
38 Struck by plank which rebounded 
from saw 
63 Struck by edging thrown back from 
saw ~— 
58 Caught in shaft— 
31. |Collapse of water tank while re- 
moving casing. 
OF; Tank collapsed. 
834 Caught in saw. 
52 Struck by engine lifting rod. 
46 Crushed finger; infection. ‘ 
pa Fo Steam shovel skidded when being 
loaded. 
55 Block fell when cable broke. 
52 Crushed toe; infection. 
25 Explosion in covering house. 
992 Fell down elevator shaft. 
65 Electrocuted when turning off motor. 
a gaan: Fell on conveyor bar. 
45 Fell off a seaffold. 
19 Collapse of concrete flooring. 
Re kane) Fell on box. 
50 Electrocuted; caught hold of wire 
when ladder slipped. 
84 Fell from roof. 
32 Overcome by gas while repairing 
pipe 
45 Fell from ladder. 
67 Fell from ladder. 
36 Struck by windlass bar. 
49 Fell from roof of house. 
60 Fell off end of barn. 
95 Fell off tower. 
62 Beam broke causing fall. 
pe Ninh: Struck by automobile. 
aan de Drowned. 
eee Fell between cars. 
siete a ake Struck by tree. 
Alls esarok Fell from ear. 
25- |Crushed under cement mixer, 
57 Struck by rail while loading. 
Ele latvia Run over by train. 
63 Buried under slide of sand in pit. 


__( 
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Fata, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922.—(Continued). 

















Trade or Industry Locality 
Miscellaneous construction: 
NGO VEGINATN AVA tictas «vic aetn shateareiels Sumas Lake, B.C....... 
Labourers with power com- |- 
TINISSIOMM (Deore. ckadesainacs Queenston, Ont.......... 
Helper and foreman at pier < 
BCRP re Res VPA ogi th) aes . |N. Vancouver, B.C...... 
Commissioner of drainage 
MANOMIG ices bee ek he ole wae cs Wallaceburg, Ont..... siete 
Employee at aqueduct....... V CVeamy eS a aise a 7% 
Labourer at sewer...... Bae a Aldershot, (JOD. ieee. 
Employee at canal..........- St. Catharines, Ont..... 
Wiellwborer. fuss. eee osrees Near Parkhill) Ont... ..2 
Workman at trench.......... Montreal, Que...) cia 44 
Storeman with contractor.... |Toronto, Ont............ 
WAarpencerq ew cee oe ka oh. Great Falls, Man........ 
TADOULCK Mss aseeete hee. Great Falls, Man........ 
POweer VMAs) Us welorcs aco wes Cranbrook, ABiGs 8, cos 
Bridee painter: 2.scuteewree. Beaver) River, B.C. wa. 
Bridge Vaworker?! 0.0.22 505.. SLVR EON fies a) «isi! evsllotet shat 
Wellverillen ue rar cls ama SLeswAmme hier ula ala. 
Biiper bender (id vises ues ey acne Port Dalhousie, Ont..... 
Mea DOULETMN Ga. Wel Rye re as Mountain, - Ont. ieee... 
Electric construction worker.. |Victoria, B.C............ 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIO 
UTILITIES— 
Steam railways: 
BPAMCTIAT. biiroi oon saad yee Saskatoon, Sask......... 
Switchmany 2 \snwssigace wees e Pt. St. Charles, Que.... 
Swivels) fy ok. he ce a ee Winnipes; BEAR. se)... 3 
Conductor and fireman (2).. |St. Lawrence, S.D., Que. 
PUTO MAI Acetone Meates eels Maryfield, Sask.......... 
Section TOreman..... ss. o+s<ses COD WHY, Vr. Pac tatas elas 
SechiOMMA Me wean ei at aulas MeAdamy Ne Bovis oii. 
BACEONTIAI Gere eine clerics Birch ga Onbae wr cre saa sts 
iestionmaar i Gata Yeu ) East of Boharm, Sask.. 
IT ITOOTN ee ae ee te oe onto nie Yalk, cen tamale coe 
Sigmaliman tsuneo r neni tees Montreal Ques. iiss ..s..'., 
TAD OULEL UA teers ste ac eenee s Mom Grea i Ques ci sates eye 
Speplomman ie nel. beaks. Grand Valley, Ont...... 
SeCEIOMIMAT neni eeaeo ueile Gloucesbers Onis sss sacle 
Sectionmamy ieecyeae sauna. MSN OvI ClO aes e yeas 
RactlOnWlaly Crees occas sakes Gladstone, Man.......... 
PARI cele ca teens Restigouche, Co., N.B... 
SectiG@ mana tists diss cuss katie ss Georgetown, Ont........ 
STA KeMMAM i, aeba teat tae ae Weymouth, N.S........05 
arm rOremlan veces see ANCHO SCHON LO) eu AIMED A: 
SW TUCO IITATS WS wares elect ehetelele) alorels Winnipeg, Man.......... 
PASI IGE ATE Cee ern oa A ies Mimico, TG lel) RNS att ral 
Section Mame yes hee tae coves ODA ODE see ale ce ere 
SecclomeMn ais oa’ ois aeralecctsiacel newts Mildenky Saskreiweve hess 
Sectionmamiiey nib at tesco Shilo weit nMlan eee es 
Oaricleanen neecsce cco ects NECA Wial SOG vetea sas ssi 
EST Oy OTVINEATI A Scee te le lecotets cy sv otal exerts Glace (Bavei NS sank ocass 
AN LOW: COW 5 cis iccls ciel asl elcrace teeta Kerrobert;, Sask....:.... 
NP INET Se eine vate treet es Kylemore, Sask.......... 
PrADOULCIN couse: css cee ueene 6 Mile 43, Long Lake Sub, 
70 Fe ie pve EUR a Ao 
ey OVE ORs arale\elarore cretohale's;stacone: eseis MolevietssOne wasn. sat 
TAD OUTOTS ihe ccks Ss Daves Wot spar maneets Mernenun Outs satse ces War. 
MBTs Kenna neers tots eehit echo ioe aie IAT COU VEL witb. © sulci sls caices 
Engineer ..... bhp titer Sled eeu ab Brown villes Mesa. ccs cee 
Street and electric railways: 
WiatGHIna my Soc ci lectctatte «fetes ars MOLONTO. OU bases se 
Water transportation: 
Engineer and mate on oil 
Tanker (2) ee sec etess nee tecis SaEni as) OL bo-iamacte «ses 
Employees of government 
BECHMEL! (22) sa lswleliae ...... |Lake Superior (Caribou 
STARING erase eave eerie 
Salome es te eRe a en Orb PAT CHUT, Ob saeiate sete 
Longshoreman ........-..-... |Montreal, Queé........... 
Mummeaptainas cesses siet ceveele Kinestons. OWGA ayes aes 
Longshoreman ...........es+. |Montreal, Que........ Se 


Wrecker .ccccovoccsscesesoeess |EOrt Dalhousie, Ont.... 








Date Age 
April 1 40 

fs 18) 85—34 

*8 19; 54—39 

rs a UY PN 8 cea 

oY 30} 50 
Mayes!) PEM es 

“é 29 32 
June 4 23 

Whe yA 5) 

re Ley 94 

a 16 37 

$¢ QT eels 

ss DAANN wine: Fi 

£ ZS leeieetces 

$f 26 82 

“ DR We aaa 

re 28} 49 

‘e CASTS 

re SLU 
CAME) 30 

ve Sina 

iy Cae 

‘ 18 40— 

+ ih 380 

rf 20 65 

hi 22 35 
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Cause of fatality 





Gangway collapsed; drowned. 
Crushed under rock. 


Struck by hammer which caught and 
fell while being lowered. 


Became entangled in pulley while 

tightening dope cup. 

Electrocuted—hoisting cable touched 
live wire. 

Struck on head. 

Fell from tower. 

Gas explosion. 

Earth caved in. 

Drowned. 

Struck by pipe when rope broke. 

Drowned; dump ear slipped when 
unloading earth into river. 

Blasting stumps. 

Collapse of scaffold. 

Fell from bridge. 

Piece of iron fell on head. 

Broken wrist and ribs (no parti- 
eulars). 

Fractured skull (no particulars). 


.|Struck by falling pole. 


Stepped in front of engine. 

Stepped in front of engine. 

Run over by ears. 

Derailment.. 

Derailment.. 

Hand car jumped track. 

Struck by van. 

Struck by train. 

Fell from train. 

Jumped from runaway train. 

Fell from signal tower. 

Stepped in front of train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Fell between push car and motor 
ear. 

Jammed between cars, 

Struck by train. 

Run over by box car. 

Collision in yard. 

Run over by cars. 

Caught between cars. 

Train struck motor car, 

Run over by train. 

Sunstroke. 

Run over by engine. 

Run over by engine. 

Struck by train. 

Engine turned over. 


Fractured skull. 

Struck by train. 

Caught between car and engine. 
Run over by cars. 

Train crashed into boulder. 


Explosion of coal oil. 


Overcome by gas fumes in oil com- 
partment. 


Drowned. 

Struck by clam when unloading. 
Struck by iron which fell from sling. 
Fell down cabin stairs. 

Struck by falling plank. 


.|Fell through open hatchway. 
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Trade or Industry 





Air service: 
Aviator 


seceeroeroeoesee eeeceoee 


Storage and local transportation: 
Teamster 


DRIVEL NOIAWAkON se .)..sh ons k ace ec 
Drive OF  WiALOM I. chive «ih ceu 
Teamster 
Employee of grain elevator.. 


eee coe eee eeeceeceoecee 


Teamster™ 


eee eee eee eee cerccoes 


Lineman 
Lineman 
Electrician 
TU TMOMM Ad Sage |e eleielere « aenueeases 


eoeeceeeececrecec oor eoeoee 
ee oeceerecccereoerecoee 


Ce 


Lineman 
Lineman 


ececese eso eee e rece ecees 


Ce 


Public utilities, n.e.s: 
Machinist at gas works 
Labourer at gas works 
Lineman with electrical dis- 

tributors 


eee eee reer cece erece 


TRADE— 
Warehousing: 


Employee 


ececeecoceeoeer er eeecese 


Retail: 
Woodyard salesmMan.......... 
Foreman. with wood company 
Tailor 
Salesman 

tionery) 


sinjoe (bok ois, Fee ; 1 


SERVICE—- 
Public and municipal: 
Constable 
Inspector 
Fireman 


MOTE Ne ire teeta gesere elton gems 


Workman 
Workman 


oe eer oe rer ce rr eeeoeces 


eeeceecereceoereevoeese 


Custom and repair: 
Mechanie with garage........ 


Laundering, dyeing and cleaning: 
Employee of laundry......... 


Personal: 
Messenger 
Domestic Servant............ 
Cook 


MIscELLANEOUS— 
Workman 
(Unelassified) 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Engineer 
Labourer 


ef oeceere res eee eoece 


Ce ec 


seem eee reerraceerecce 
see e crc ees ecces 
Cece cece er crecccsercce 
ee ee ee ee 
eee ee eee 


eee reece ocoececceeeece 


THADOULET LS ia. ceil cen ae cae ok, 
Labourer 


eee ereeoesr cece eeeecee 























/ 
Locality Date Age 
Waldemar Omtir a ceas se ADAG OR: cca. 
Kastor iB @ier ss 3r sn eee “ Ty Gs 
Ber wickey NGS ce Wivess acca sf ii i ig ar 
Montreal, Que..... Bene stays May 2). ‘70 
Moronto!) Onteen Meee cack sa NG eis cis tate 
Fort William, Onti......... 4 1b | 42 
Stave .Falis; B-@i............ June 11 63 
Stoney Creek, Ont....... April 38] 30 
Hort’ William, Ont....... sf pA (ee a 
Hiarriston, )‘Ont:s. i454. Secale 5 65 
(RoOrontoy \\Onte 2..a.c6 ean IMO! ATIC, ee 
Over 
Edmonton, Alta@:............ $f 19 21 
Brantierd, HON Ae ¢f 27! . 35 
Peterboro, \Onti.. eee April 12] 50 
Porontor Ont. oss iic acon A polele yan Wi Ann ray ane 
Windsor vOntsssscmee sens Ee 23) 25 
Over 
Waleary, Altaa. cskecsics se ADT ris a2. 
Marpole, B.C...... EI sas Aprile 7) 68.) 
Origen Omg ose a sole ee 26 35 
North Vancouver, B.C../May 19 80 
Galt ROMb een the yale. soe ote June 5] 16 
Montreal. Queso secece. AVE Daan © ett scat riers 
Moros * Ont kere in ie 22; 38 
MOLONtOs sOBt oo ys cee eae Ge DA re aca ree 
Torongos. Ont. geo eee. June 10 36 
Loronto;y Ontos yon ee 7! 48 
Kitchener, Ont. .05..23.24 28 18; 65 
Woronto, Ontrack. ts: April 11 519) 
Winnipeg, Man.......... May ee cee 
WaAnCOUVver, BIO. cliceon: April 19} 29 
Nairaimo. 7:BtO 74. hore May, 4) 16 
Rossland) VB.Ol. 2. eee * ay vate eetone ‘ 
Montreal @ue sly acta April 8] 33 
ROTrOntoOnn Olt. oe.) Pa aes i i Seg 
Montreal, Que...... SSAA A ISS 15 52 
Montreal) 4OUer ce May 8 37 
Waneoiver,) VB.O.)ckes cnn Be 19; 38 
Quebecor Ques sie hh dcee June 14) 382 
Over 
Hdmonton we Alpacu: a... 0. ce 29 21 
My diattepeManiee >. cccnae se OO eae shots 








Cause of fatality 





Crash. 


Struck by falling post while un- 
loading. 

Struck by motor car. 

Fell from wagon. \ 

Struck by street. car. 

Struck by falling spout when eable 
broke. 

Thrown from wagon when team ran 
away. 


Electrocuted. 
Electrocuted—thrown from pole. 
Fell off pole. 
Fell off pole. 


Electrocuted. 


Electrocuted when transformer ex- 
ploded. 





Asphyxiated while repairing leakage. 
Fell off holder. 


Electrocuted. 





Crushed between elevator top and 
floor. 


Struck by wood from chute. 
Infection. 
Automobile collided with truck. 


Fell from third floor of store. 


Motorcycle collided with auto. 
Burned. 
Fell from motor truck. 


Electroecuted when 
pressure box. 

Fell from tree. 

Overcome by gas in a manhole. 


Opening high 


Struck by ear. 
Kicked by horse. 


Crushed by elevator. 
Burned when clothing caught fire. 


.|Fell from automobile. 


Serateched finger; infection. 

Crushed between wagon and elevator: 

Scalded—hot water valve opened. 

Buried under a mass of gypsum: 

Drowned. 

Explosion of volatile constituents of 
tar—lighted match. 


Car started when unloosening brake. 
Electrocuted when carrying pole- 
under wire. ; 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 


a reer ne ere ee TT 























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of fatality 
Labourer with automobile 
COMIPATEY orivtee as coe sme ore Wend, 2 (OMe ae--gec ews Jan 5} 46 Electric shock. 

AVITISTIC? DIOWED 0c. c100 eiese0 =e Port -Atberni, BeC.c...<.. Feb. 7| 16 Struck by block when strap broke 
from stump. 

Employee with pulp company |Riviére & Mass, Que....| “ ZB mega tens Falling tree. 

Employee at paper mill...... Mernritton, + OI c5-. wiv cou. a 0) (aes Caught in belt. 

HUE] FOTSMAM Min. feelers pone Work. Co: N. Bass ian’ < 10)" 56 Jaramed by dumping bucket. 

MRO OUIL CI gee, ooo textansisats Hawkesbury, Ont........ ce 19 25 Explosion of gasoline vapour; en- 
tered empty tank car with lantern. 

tO UTOT eee cert te eloe mraisien srs Restigouche, Co., N.B...| “ 22 29 Cut by axe; (anthritis), 

TST INOPITCI = wx p.cte cto ote ck o slowiots o¥e, 0X0 s WaneOllvelie © xn cc iraseels March 3 30 Hand became infected while hand- 
ling Jumber. 

[heal yeiuls) Jape ae ose Send aedp ae Restigouche Co., N.B....| “ 14 60 Struck by engine (pneumonia result 
of accident). 

Tabouren “ats LATIN... .0.- ccs. cae Petitcodiae, N.B........ Uy NG RSet. Explosion of tractor motor while ~ 
sawing wood. - 

COR: MANGER. Fein ee Sale ome SEi OHM, NG Bisiiceied sieeve. oS Ge 25 Caught in winch. 

Mandviiatl 8 atlas Mococe macs Walilxtay 6: ©). woken ete osieie%s “ Wi ot Infection from scratch on thumb 
from wire. 

TEC TEE iret at Rs Ses a IO Pac. Ocean Falls, B:C........ a 23| -60 Struck by falling tree. 

STU GLO OKT erccseeuetoesietenevobontgere TAVARES TRCN Tie? Wa dk OU ante ge s A) 31 Drowned. 

CBG ATMS LEY i ..c <csustot ecstele: © o stopete cate Ebazeltont? Bie. iGsGecwe Be 29 40 Thrown from wagon seat and drag- 
ged by lines. 








Used iene SSG ae eee ED ae Sa SS 


IMMIGRATION DURING THE 


HE following table compiled from 

information furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 
vives some details respecting the total 
number of immigrants into Canada 
during the second quarter of 1922. For 
purposes of comparison the figures for 
the previous quarter and for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1921 are also 
given. 

The table on page 920 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants who entered 


SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. 


Canada during the quarter under re- 
view. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
‘QUARTER OF 1922. 


















































SEEEESS 2 

Great . | .o+ 
Period Britain | U.S.A. | ares Totals 

Ireland 

Mae ae acs ee 2,048 | 3;268 | 1,282 | . 6,598 
MES, Vaca ic openers snc sie 5,972 2,866. 2,361 | 11,199 
UNE oon < 3,675 2,291 1,329 7,295 
Second quarter, 1922.. 11,695 8,425 | 4,972 | 25,092 
First quarter, 1o22..| 2,480 | 4,751 | 2,045 | 10,176 
Second quarter, 1921.. : 22,458 | 11,831 7,183 41,472 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


HE legal decision which is sum- 
marized below has reference to a 


claim under the Mechanic’s Lien Act of 
Alberta. 


Lien for wages granted on leaseholders’ interest in mining property in Alberta 


A number of men were employed in 
developing a coal mine in Alberta by a 
company which had an option to pur- 
chase the property from the holders of 
it under leases from the Crown. Under 
the terms of the option the prospective 
buyers were required to provide the 
necessary labour and material and to 
erect the necessary buildings for the 
efficient working of the mines. During 
the currency of the option the lease 
holders were to receive a royalty on 
the output and to have access to the 
property and plant. As the workmen 
did not receive their pay they applied 
to the Supreme Court of Alberta for a 
mechanic’s lien on the lease holders’ 
interest in the property. Judgment was 
delivered in favour of the plaintiffs, 
and the defendants appealed against 
the decision, the case being heard in 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court. There were seven grounds of ap- 
peal: 


(1) That the trial judge erred in 
holding that any work done by the 
plaintiffs constituted an improvement 
to the property. It was held by the 
Court that this ground of appeal failed 
as the Act provides that ‘‘works or im- 
provements’ shall include every act or 
undertaking for which a lien may be 
claimed under this Act’’; and Section 
4 of the Act, which specifies the matters 
that give rise to a lien, deals with the 
physical nature of the works therein 
mentioned without reference to any ef- 
fect they may have in enhancing the 
value of the property. 


(2) That the work done by the 
plaintiffs was not authorized by the de- 
fendants. It was held by the Court that 


this ground of appeal failed as under 
Section 4 of the Act a lien is apparent- 
ly confined to work done and material 
supplied at the request of the owner of 
the land or with his privity or consent 
or for his direct benefit, ‘‘Owner’’ in- 
cludes a person having any estate or 
interest, legal or equitable, in the lands 
upen or in respect of which the work 


is done. By Section 11 of the Act 
‘‘every building or other improve- 
ment. . . constructed upon any lands 


with the knowledge of the owner or his 
authorized agent. . shall be held to 
have been constructed at the request. 
of such owner. . unless such owner 
or person shall within three days after 
he shall have obtained knowledge of 
the construction. . . give notice that 
he will not be responsible for the same 
by posting a notice in writing to that 
effect’’. In this case there was know- 
ledge and no notice was posted. 


(3) That the reference directed by 
the trial judge should have been to as- 
certain how much of such work was an 
improvement to the property. The 
Court declared that this ground was 
dealt with in conection with the first 
ground and failed. 


(4) That the solicitor for the lien- 
holders could not make the affidavit re- 
quired by the statute in support of the 
mechanics’ lien. The court held that 
this ground failed as the statute did 
not require that the affidavit must be 
made by the lienholder. 


(5) That the defendants had no in- 
terest in the land to which the me- 
chanics’ lien would attach. The Court 
held that this ground failed as it is suf- 


922 


ficient under Section 11 that they have 
or claim an interest in the land, and 
their holding of mining leases from the 
Crown gave them an interest in the 
land. 


(6) That the trial judge erred in 
holding that the plaintiff A— L— was 
entitled for a lien for any work done. 
This plaintiff was deseribed as a “bull 
cook’’ for the camp and was engaged 
in taking care of the bunk houses, haul- 
ing coal, and keeping things warm and 
clean. It was held by the Court that 
this plaintiff was entitled to a lien. He 
was employed by the company and it 
might be assumed that the expense in- 
curred for his services was necessary 
for the undertaking of opening up the 
mine. The Act provided that ‘‘every. .. 
labourer doing or causing work to be 
done. . . or in conection with the ex- 
cavating, etc., of a mine. . . shall have 
a lien for the price of such work.’’ A 
labourer includes every person doing 
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labour for wages and the Court held 
that the work of this man was in con- 
nection with the excavating, etc. 


(7) That the ‘‘trial judge erred in 
holding that the plaintiffs were entitled 
by reason of having done work which 
was not an improvement to revive a 
lien which had at that time expired for 
work which might constitute an im- 
provement.’’ The Court held that the 
liens were filed within 60 days from 
July 21, up to which time the develop- 
ment work was continuing, and that if 
the plaintiffs could be said to have 
ceased their work at or about the mine, 
or in connection therewith more than 
sixty days before the registration of the 
liens, they were in any event employed 
on other work within the meaning of 
the section. In the opinion of the Court 
this ground also failed. The appeal was 
therefore dismissed with costs. 


(Alberta—Hutchinson et al vs. Ber- 
ridge et al). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings at the recent annual convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and of the proceedings of the 
first annual convention of the Confeder- 
ation of Catholic Workers of Canada. It 
also. contains condensed reports of 
the Dominion-Provincial Unemployment 
Conference recently held at Ottawa and 
the unemployment conference of West- 
ern Municipalities held at Calgary in 
August. In addition to the regular 
monthly articles and those already men- 
tioned, there are a number of other ar- 
ticles of general industrial interest in- 
eluding one respecting the labour legis- 
lation passed at the last session of the 
Nova Scotia legislature. 


At the beginning of August the per- 
centage of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions stood at 4.1, as compared 
with 5.3 at the commencement of July, 
and with 9.1 at the beginning of Aug- 
ust of last year. According to returns 
tabulated from some.6,300 firms, employ- 
ment showed a further moderate in- 
erease during July and conditions con- 
tinued to be more favourable than in the 
same month of 1921. 


This issue 
in brief 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.44 at 
the beginning of August, as compared 
with $10.27 for July; $11.44 for Aug- 
ust, 1921; $16.42 for August, 1920; and 
$7.68 for August, 1914. The total for 


food, fuel and rent averaged $20.88 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with 
$90.67 for July; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; and 
$14.41 for August, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number stood at 222.8 
for August, as compared with 225.3 for 
July ; 236.4 for August, 1921; 330.2 for 
August, 1920; and 136.3 for August, 
1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during August than 
during either July, 1922, or August of 
last year. There were in existence during 
the month 24 strikes involving about 24,- 
006 workpeople with an estimated time 
loss of 437,017 working days. Five of the 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during August. Three of the 
strikes commencing prior to August and 
three of those commencing during Aug- 
ust terminated during the month, leav- 
ing 18 strikes involving about 15,408 
workpeople on record at the beginning 
of September. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the August no reports were 
Industrial received by the Depart- 
Disputes ment from Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and In- 
Act, 1907 vestigation established. 

under the Industrial 


Disputes Investigaton Act, 1907. On 
September 1, however, a report was re- 
ceived from a Board established to deal 
with differences between the leading 
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railways of .Canada, members of’ the 
Railway Association of Canada, and 
their shop crafts employees, members of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bour. 


Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards, and in two 
of these cases Boards had been establish- 
ed by the end of the month. 


Jottings Conventions of the 


following Canadian and 
international labour organizations vill 
be held during the months of October 
and November: 


International Brotherhood of Book- 
ae at San Francisco, Cal., in Octo- 
er. 


Telephone Operators’ Department of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 


trical Workers, at Montreal, Que., on 
October 2. 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 


Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
October 5, 


United Garment Workers of America, 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on October 9. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 9. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, at 
Springfield, Mass., on October 9. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers, 
at Detroit, Michigan, in October. 


on 


Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers, in November. 


In the July issue of the Lapour Ga- 
ZETTE, reference was made to the resign- 
ation of the members of the executive 
board of District 26, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which covers the coal 
mine areas of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The new elections have since 
been held, resulting in the following offi- 
cers being chosen: president, Mr. Dan 
Livingston ; international board member, 
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Mr. A. M. Stewart; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. J. B. Mclachlan, re-elected. As no 
candidate for vice-president received an 
absolute majority of votes, another elec- 
tion will be held for this office. 


A bill dealing with employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation has 
been drafted by a committee of em- 
ployers in Saskatchewan, representing 
certain railways and principal indus- 
trial establishments in the province. The 
proposed measure will, it is stated, be 
submitted to the Government with a 
view to future legislation. 


The first prosecutions undertaken in 
Canada under the amendment to the 
Criminal Code passed in 1920, to pro- 
hibit the bribing of railway conductors 
by persons wishing to secure cheap trans- 
portation took place in Montreal during 
August, two persons being committed 
for trial. 


The provincial police of Saskatchewan 
have lately secured several convictions 
under the provincial Masters’ and Ser- 
vants’ Act against a number of harvest- 
ers who left their work in the harvest 
fields without notifying their employers. 
Fines were imposed, in some _ cases 
amounting to $20 and costs. 


Prince Edward Island, the last pro- 
vince of the Dominion to take advantage 
of the Federal Housing scheme has bor- 
rowed $50,000 up to the present time, 
the total amount to which the province 
is entitled to borrow, on the basis of its 
population, being $406,000. The Popula- 
tion of the Island is for the most part 
agricultural and the money borrowed 
will be mostly expended in Charlotte- 
town, it is stated. 


The Hon. C. M. Hamilton, minister of 
agriculture for the province of Saskat- 
chewan recently announced that the pro- 
vincial government was acquiring on 
leasehold terms the Matador Ranch, 
comprising 120,000 acres of federal 
grazing lands north of the Saskatche- 
wan River, to be used for community 
erazing purposes. 


- 
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The Amputation Association of Can- 
ada is reported to be taking action in 
order to secure the passing of a measure 
in Canada similar to a German law 
which compels employers to employ dis- 
abled men up to 10 per cent of their 
total number of employees, or to pay a 
tax in lieu thereof. The Association will 
hold a convention in Vancouver on Sep- 
tember 21 to 24. 


Representatives of the smaller towns 
of Ontario met in Toronto recently for 
the purpose. of forming an organization 
to attract new industries coming to Can- 
ada. It is held that the health of the 
community would be improved by the 
building up of the towns ,and that the 
cities should not continue to grow inde- 
finitely. The province was divided into 
districts, and organizers were appointed 
for the Ottawa Valley district, the Nia- 
gara Peninsula district and the Western 
Ontario district. It is proposed eventual- 
ly to form a provincial organization, 
when a permanent managing secretary 
will be engaged. 


A serious shortage of skilled labour in 
the planing mill industry in North 
America was reported at a recent con- 
vention of the North West Woodwork 
Association at Portland, Ore., according 
to the Canada Lumberman. The bulk of 
the men engaged in the detail mills, es- 
pecially in cabinet making, are men of 
foreign birth who served their appren- 
ticeship in foreign countries and came to 
America as trained journeymen. ‘‘This 
class of labour is scarcely obtainable,’’ 
it is stated, ‘‘owing to the return of these 
men to their own countries prior to the 
war, and their retirement by reason of 
age. There are no new men coming along 
to take the place of those retiring.’’ 


The United States National Society of 
Vocational Education reports that as a 
result of the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act passed in 1917, every state has 
now enacted laws establishing vocational 
training as part of the public school sys- 
tem. The Federal law provided for the 
payment of a subsidy by the United 
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States to each State complying with its 
provisions. Enrolment in the schools 
thus aided has increased from 164,186 
in 1917 to 323,028 in 1921, the greatest 
increase being shown in schools situated 
in agricultural districts. 


A departmental bonus system has 
been in force at the plant of the Packard 
Motor Car Company of Detroit, Mich., 
for the past four months. A standard of 
production is fixed at 80 per cent of the 
maximum efficiency of the department, 
and the bonus is awarded to the workers 
of all classes according to the number of 
points by which this figure is exceeded. 
Thus a gain of 11 points brings to each 
man an increase of 11 per cent of his 
wages. A beginning was made with those 
departments which had been on a piece- 
rate basis. The vice-president of the com- 
pany reported after three months’ ex- 
perience of the plan that it is ‘‘the most 
satisfactory working arrangement for 
both employees and company that we 
have known’’. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Employment Ofices in West- 
ern Canada, has been appointed officer 
in charge of the Employment Service 
Branch of the Department of Labour, to 
succeed Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, whose 
resignation was noted in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrs. Mr. Rigg has had 
considerable experience in labour mat- 
ters; he was in 1916 vice-president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada and was for some years secretary of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil. Mr. Rigg served on the Winnipeg 
City Council in 1915 and at the same 
time represented North Winnipeg in the 
legislature of Manitoba; he has also 
been a member of various public bodies 
such as the Manitoba Hospitals Commis- 
sion, the Provincial Commission on 
Technical Education, ete. Mr. Rigg join- 
ed the overseas forces of Canada in 1917 
and was with the Canadian army until 
the close of the war. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed Western Superintendent of the 
Employment Service Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour. 
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A correction At the recent trien- 
nial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen held 
in Toronto, Mr. W. J. Babe, of St. Tho- 
mas, Ont., was elected by Canadian dele- 
gates as Canadian vice-president in suc- 
cession to Hon. James Murdock, who, 
having held the position for many years, 
retired on his appointment as Minister 
of Labour. The report of the proceed- 
ings of the convention printed in the 
July issue of the Lapour GAzerTeE stated 
that Mr. A. McGovern, of Toronto, had 
been elected to the position. This state- 
ment, which also appeared widely in the 
daily press, was incorrect, the election 
resulting as stated. 


Canadian By order-in-council of 
delegates to September 7 the follow- 
International ing were designated as 
Labour Canadian delegates to 
Conference attend the Fourth In-. 


ternational Labour Con- 
ference of the League of Nations, which 
will take place at Geneva in October: The 
Honourable James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, and The Honourable Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries, to represent the Federal Govern- 
ment; Mr. W. C. Coulter, of the Booth- 
Coulter Copper and Brass Company, 
Limited, Toronto, to represent the em- 
ployers; and Mr. Tom Moore, of Ottawa, 
president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, to represent the work- 
people. Mr. H. W. Macdonnell of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto, was appointed as adviser to the 
employers’ delegate; and Mr. John W. 
Bruce, of Toronto, Canadian represen- 
tative of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, as adviser to 
the workmen’s delegate. 


**Fire A Royal Proclama- 
Prevention Day’’ tion issued during Au- 
for Canada gust appointed Monday, 

Oetober tO Har 1922, nae 
‘Wire Prevention Day’’. On that date or 
during the previous week all public 
buildings, stores, warehouses and fac- 
tories throughout Canada are to be in- 
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spected and cleaned of rubbish in order 
to reduce fire hazards and maintain 
health and safety. Fire drills are to be 
held for the children in all schools, for 
the inmates of all institutions and for 
the employees in all large stores and fac- 
tories in order that a greater degree of 
safety may be insured by acquainting 
the occupants with the best and most 
expeditious mode of exit in time of dan- 
ger. Similar precautions must also be 
taken for the safety of private dwellings, 
hotels, institutions, ete. The proclama- 
tion sets forth that in Canada during the 
past decade more than 3,000 persons 
have lost their lives and insurable pro- 
perty valued at over $250,000,000, has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss during 
1921 is estimated at $45,000,000, and 
during the present year the rate of 
destruction is declared to be still higher, 
‘despite the praiseworthy efforts of 
numerous agencies made for its abate- 
ment.’’ 


Personnel of In accordance with 


Ontario the Ontario Depart- 
Employment ment of Labour Act, 
Service 1921, the Provincial 
Council Employment Service 


Council was constituted 
by the Ontario Government by order-in- 
council passed on August 4, as follows: 
Chairman.—Professor Gilbert Jackson, 
University of Toronto. Employers’ re- 
presentatives—Messrs. George Gander, 
Toronto Builders’ Exchange; A. C. 
Mambert, Canadian General Lumber 
Company; R. F. Fitzpatrick, of Fitzpa- 
trick and O’Connell, Toronto; and Wil- 
liam H. Shapley, Toronto. Women’s re- 
oresentative. — Mrs. Rose Hodgson, 
Dundas. Bankers’ representatwe.—Mr. 
Donald Alexander Cameron, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Farmers’ represent- 
atwe——Mr. William C. Good, M.P., 
Paris. Soldiers’ representatives.—Messrs. 
Hugh MsLeod, G. A. U. V., and William 
D. Sharpe, Brampton. Employees’  re- 
presentatives.—Messrs. John W. Dog- 
gett, Building Trades; John A. P. Hay- 
don, Canadian Congress Journal, Otta- 
wa; and Mr. William Tite, London. 
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The chairman and Messrs. 
Gander, Shapley and Mrs. Hodgson are 
appointed for a term of three years. 
Messrs. Cameron, Mambert, Sharpe and 
Tite are appointed for two years, while 
Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Haydon, Good and 
Mcleod are chosen for one year. The 
duties of the Council will be confined to 
alleviating further unemployment situa- 
tions and raising the standard of effi- 
ciency of employment bureaus. 


The Executive Coun- 
eil of the Province of 
Quebec issued on Au- 
cust 30 the following 
order which is designed 
for the prevention of unemployment 
among loggers and lumber workers dur- 
ing the approaching winter, by tempo- 
rarily reducing the dues on lumber : 

‘Whereas, owing to the financial crisis 
now prevailing, and especially in the 
timber industry, it is expedient to modi- 
fy temporarily the provisions of the 
Order-in-Council of the 6th of October, 
1920, respecting timber cut under the 
conditions mentioned below, so as_ to 
encourage licensees to provide employ- 
ment for lumbermen (ouvriers fores- 
tiers) during the coming winter ; That 
it is expedient, for the same reasons, to 
cause the exploitation of burnt timber, 
or timber damaged by insects, and that 
a reduction of timber dues should be 
eranted; It is ordered that the Order- 
in-Council of the 6th of October, 1920, 
be temporarily modified in favour of the 
licensees who shall cut, from this date to 
the Ist of May, 19238, at least 25 per cent 
of the total amount of their respective 
cuts of timber for the season of 1920- 
1921, or of their last year’s lumbering 
operations previous to that season, if 
they have not operated during 1920- 
1921, and that the dues on the lumber so 
eut be calculated according to the pro- 
visions of the Order-in-Couneil No. 765 
of the 13th June, 1918; That there shall 
be charged on the burnt timber cut be- 
tween this date and the Ist of May, 
1923, a rate of $1.75 per thousand feet, 
board measure, for white pine, of $1.50 


Quebec measure 
to prevent 
unemployment 
among loggers 
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per thousand feet, board measure, for 
red pine, elm, ash, basswood, maple, 
birch and tamarac, and of $1.25 per 
thousand feet, board measure, for 
spruce, balsam, gray pine, hemlock, 
white birch aspen, cedar, ete.’’ 


Amendments The Fair Wage sche- 
to Manitoba dule on Provincial pub- 
provincial lic works in Manitoba, 
Fair Wage which was published in 
schedule the LaBour GazeTts for 


July (p. 769) has been 
amended by orders issued during Au- 
cust, the rate of wages fixed for. brick- 
layers and stonemasons being $1.10 per 
hour instead of $1.07 per hour. This rate 
applies to the entire province ineluding 
Winnipeg. The change is the result of 
conditions contained in the agreement, 
dated June 17, 1922, between the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ section of the Winni- 
peg Builders’ Exchange and the Brick- 
layers and Masons’ International Union 
of Manitoba No. 1. (This agreement was 
noted in the August issue of the LABOUR 
Gazerre). The rate of wages of plaster- 
ers’ helpers is now given as 99 cents 
instead of 50 cents per hour. 


An  order-in-council 
was issued in Alberta 
during August under 
the Drought Area Re- 
lief Act, which act, as noted in the La- 
BoUR GAazerTs for July, was among those 
passed by the provincial legislature at 
its recent regular session. The order is 
to the effect that throughout the drought 
area no action or other legal proceeding 
in any Court, and no proceeding in the 
nature of an execution or proceedings 
leading to the sale or foreclosure of real 
property, and no proceedings of any’ 
sort which may lead to the seizure or 
sale of the property of any resident of 
the drought area, shall be taken or con- 
tinued without the permission of a judge. 
Moreover the produce of residents which 
is raised within the drought area during 
1922, and the proceeds of its sale, as far 
as required to provide necessary food and 
clothing for the resident and his family 


Alberta 
Drought 
Area Relief 
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until August 1, 1923, are exempted from 
seizure under any writ of execution or 
from any cause whatever. cS 


. Mine Rescue 
Work in 
Alberta 


The Northern Alberta 
Branch of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and. 
Metallurgy held a suc- 
cessful mine rescue contest at Beverly, 
near Edmonton, on Labour Day. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Al- 
berta lent two mine rescue cars which 
were used in the demonstration. Jour 
such ears are maintained by the Pro- 
vinee at an annual cost of $40,000 to 
$50,000. A competent man is in charge 
of each car and trains the miners in res- 
cue work. Each car has fifteen sets of 
proto mine rescue apparatus, or gas 
masks, with self-contained breathing ap- 
paratus. Last year, it is stated, between 
800 and 900 men were trained in_Alber- 
ta for mine rescue work and _ nearly 
1,000 miners were given first aid train- 
ing under the superintendent of the res- 
cue cars. The purpose of these contests 
is to stimulate the miners’ interest in 
rescue work. At the recent contest a 
temporary ‘‘mine’’ was erected and an 
‘Caccident’’ was staged, the competing 
teams being required to act as though in 
presence of an actual disaster, not 
knowing its nature until they were actu- 
ally under way. The teams were sub- 
jected to medical tests at different stages 
of the contest, the coolness of the men as 
- indicated by their pulse, counting as 
points for their team. The contest was 
won by a team from the Fraser-McKay 
mine. The other competing teams were, 
two from the Great West Coal Com- 
pany’s mines and one each from the 
Bush mine, the Clover Bar and Hum- 
berstone mines, and the Dawson mine. 
Valuable prizes and trophies for first aid 
work were offered on the same occasion 
for competition by ladies’ and _ boy 
scouts’ teams. 
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The Provincial Board 
of Health of British 
Columbia issued during 
August a series of regu- 
lations governing food preserving, can- 
ning, storage and packing — establish- 
ments. Owners or persons in charge of 
such establishments are to be held re- 
sponsible for the sanitary conditions of 
the premises, including yards and 
erounds. Adequate washing facilities 
of modern and efficient type must be 
furnished for the employees, with effi- 
cient and separate toilet accommodation 
for both sexes. Where sleeping or living 
quarters are furnished for employees 
ample lighting and ventilation must be 
provided. The employment of any person 
afflicted with any infectious disease is 
strictly prohibited in and about the 
premises and wherever any doubt exists 
the person under suspicion must pro- 
duce a medical certificate from a regis- 
tered doctor. 


Regulations 
affecting B. C. 
food workers 


Propaganda At the recent conven- 
of the tion of the Trades and 
Trade Union Labour Congress of Can- 
Educational ada reference was made 
League to an organization 

known as the Trade 
Union Educational League, which, it 


was asserted, had been established to des- 
troy the present trade union movement 
in favour of some form of communism. 
The September issue of The Labour 
Monthly (London, Eng.) contains an 
article by William Z. Foster, secretary 
of the League, giving the history and 
outlining the purpose of this organiz- 
ation. The League is described as ‘‘the 
latest attempt to draw together the rebel 
elements in the old pines unions.’’ It 
was organized in November, 1920; and 
for the first year consisted only of a few 
scattered groups. The American labour 
movement, it is stated, lost its former 
militant character about the year 1890, 
when the advanced elements withdrew 
from the recognized unions and formed 
rival organizations. The result was a 
system of ‘‘dual unionism,’’ the left 
wing of labour being represented suc- 
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cessively by the Socialist Trades and La- 
bour Alliance, the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the One Big Union, and 
the Workers’ International Industrial 
Union, while the more moderate union- 
ists continued to adhere to the older or- 
ganizations. The result of this dual sys- 
tem, according to the promoters of the 
Trade Union Educational League, has 
been to ‘‘bleed the whole trade union 
movement of its livest and_ best ele- 
-ments.’’ Ten years ago an effort was 
made by the advanced leaders to restore 
unity to the labour movement by adopt- 
ing a policy of permeation of existing 
unions by revolutionary teaching, with 
the result that the Syndicalist League of 
North America was formed in 1912. The 
progress of the latter organization was 
halted by industrial upheavals led by 
the I. W. W., and the dual union idea 
was soon restored. During the past year, 
according to the League secretary ‘‘a 
most remarkable change took place in 
the revolutionaries’ minds regarding 
dual unionism. Almost overnight they 
became convinced of the folly of this 
policy. For this quick change of front 
the experience of the Russian revolution 
is largely responsible. . . Then the 
Trade Union Edueational League took 
on remarkable vitality.”’ 


‘‘ As we write,’’ continues the League 
secretary, ‘‘practically the whole revolu- 
tionary union movement, except the die- 
hards in the I.W.W., W. 1:1. U., ete., 1s 
swinging rapidly into it. Unless all 
sions fail the American revolutionaries, 
extremists like everything else Amer- 
ican, will soon be as violently against 
dual unionism as they were in favour of 
it a year ago. Quite evidently our move- 
ment is going to make a determined ex- 
periment with the long condemned tac- 
tices of working within the old trade 
unions.”’ 


The first national conference of the 
Trade Union Educational League was 
held at Chicago on August 26 and 27 
last. According to its secretary, the 
League has branches in all large cities 
and districts of the United States and 
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Candda. ‘‘In every important Labour 
Union in these two countries,’’ he writes, 
‘‘its workers are to be found carrying 
on a militant campaign for transform- 
ing the antiquated trade union move- 
ment into a virile revolutionary organ- 
ization.’’ 


Philadelphia Further progress in 
Building the organization and 
Congress direction of building 
organized activities in the United 


States was effected dur- 
ing August when the Construction Con- 
ference Group which has been function- 
ing informally at Philadelphia for the 
past two years was formally organized. 
The founding of the American Construe- 
tion Council, a nation-wide organization 
having similar aims, at a convention 
held in Washington on June 19 and 20, 
was described in the last issue of the 
Lapour Gazerre. The Philadelphia 
Building Congress was created ‘‘with 
the desire to place the construction in- 
dustries on a high plane of integrity and 
efficiency,-and to correlate all efforts 
toward betterment now being made by 
existing organizations.’’ Its aims are 
stated further as follows:—‘‘to enable 
the building and construction industry 
to promote the general welfare by dis- 
covering, through. scientific surveys, the 
needs of the public and of the industry ; 
by finding and recommending ways and 
means of satisfying those needs; by de- 
fining group functions and harmonizing 
group activities through codes of ethics 
and practice, and by other means, agree- 
able to, and in the interest of the publie 
and the industry, and conformable to 
law.’’ 


All elements in the industry are re- 
presented in the membership, the classi- 
fication being similar to that adopted by 
the American Construction Council with 
eroups representative of architects, en- 


gineers, general contractors, sub-con- 
tractors, construction labour, material 
and equipment manufacturers, and 


dealers, financial, surety, accounting, 
insurance, building, loan and real estate 
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organizations, chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, public utility con- 
struction departments, representatives 
of Federal, State, County and municipal 
departments concerned with construc- 
tion, associations of builders’ exchanges 
and building trades employers, and the 
pubhe. 


Special committees will be appointed 
to recommend measures to cope with the 
various problems which belong to the 
industry. Thus the committee on voca- 
tional guidance and apprenticeship will 
co-operate with public educational bo- 
dies, with the Y. M. C. A., with employ- 
ees’ organizations, in making the build- 
ing crafts attractive to learners, and in 
rendering the training courses more ef- 
ficient. Another committee will deal with 
seasonal unemployment, studying local 
facts, compiling statistics, and devising 
means of preventing intermittency of 
employment as far as possible. A third 
committee will seek to coordinate new 
construction with maintenance work. It 
will make a survey of the maintenance 
requirements of buildings and structures 
in Philadelphia district, and determine 
the periods when labour on new con- 
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struction work is least employed, so that 
maintenance work may be done at a 
time when it would least conflict with 
new construction. 


China’s first At the first National 


National Conference of Chinese 
Labour workers which was held 
Conference 


at Canton from May 1 
to 6, 1922, there were 
present 162 delegates from twelve cities, 
representing over 300,000 workers. The 
following resolutions were adopted. 


(a) That principles for organizing a 
National Federation of Labour should 
be formulated. 


(b) That a _ national 
eoolies’ union be formed. 

(c) That for the time being the la- 
bour movement should be economic 
rather than political in character. 


(d) That the unions should stand for 
an eight-hour day. 


jinrickshaw 


(e) That during strikes all unions 
should pledge financial support. 


(f{) That plans should be made for a 
second National Labour Conference. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market 


fF MPLOYMENT as reported by em- 

ployers showed a further upward 
movement during July and was again in 
greater volume than during the cor- 
responding month of 1921. The per- 
centage of idleness registered by trade 
unions at the end of July showed a 
further decline as compared with the 
previous month and a considerably more 
favourable situation in comparison with 
July of last year. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service showed an increase 
during the month, the number of appli- 
cations for work, vacancies notified and 
placements made all being larger than 
in the preceding month. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


Further increases in 
activity were indicated 
by the concerns making 
returns at the end of July, and condi- 
tions continued to be more favourable 
than at any period of 1921, the index 
number standing approximately 4 points 
higher than in July of last year. Im- 
provement was recorded in all provinces, 
the expansion in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie provinces being the most 
pronounced. Employment was in slight- 
ly greater volume in every district than 
during the corresponding period of 1921. 


The largest increase in staffs during 
the month was that of 8,025 persons in 
iron and steel, the greater part being 
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due to the re-opening of the railway car 
shops temporarily closed down at the 
end of June. ‘Other branches of the 
industry, however, were also busier, 
‘notably rolling and forging mills at 
Sydney and New Glasgow, N.S. ;}Mont- 
real, Que.; Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Oshawa, Ont. The production of 
boilers, engines and tanks increased 
moderately, chiefly at Brantford, Galt 
and Toronto, Ont. The railway car 
shops that resumed operations were 
some of those at London, Stratford, and 
Montreal. Automobile works at Ford 
and Leaside, Ont., reduced their staffs, 
but at Hamilton car concerns were 
busier. Shipyards at Halifax, Montreal, 
Collingwood and Victoria were not as 
fully engaged as in June. Apart from 
the expansion in the iron and steel group 
as a whole, which was so largely in the 
nature of recovery, the most pronounced 
inereases during the month occurred in 
railroad construction and maintenance, 
3,633 persons having been added to the 
staffs of the divisional superintendents 
and concerns making returns. These 
additions were somewhat smaller than 
those registered during May and June. 
The Grand Trunk Railway, with an in- 
erease of approximately 1,000 men, 
showed the largest expansion. The Can- 
adian National Railways absorbed over 


1,100 additional workers, while the gains | 


on the Canadian Pacific Railway pro- 
vided for nearly 1,000 persons. The 
most marked increases occurred in On- 
tario, but those in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Quebee were also extensive. Con- 
siderably more activity was evidenced 
in railway transportation, approximate- 
ly 1,800 persons having been added to 
the staffs of the concerns and divisional 
superintendents reporting. Of this in- 
erease the Canadian Pacifie reported 
over 600, while the Canadian National 
enlarged its working forces by almost 
the same number and the Grand Trunk 
indicated a gain of slightly more than 
100 employees, the balance being report- 
ed by other railways. Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan absorbed the 
majority of the additionally employed 
workers. 
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gistered by sawmills, notably at. Chat- 
ham and St. John, N.B., Buckingham 
and Restigouche, Que.; Ottawa, Ont.; 
and Castlegar, B.C. Employment in 
building construction continued on a 
high level, increases in personnel being 
recorded in all provinces except British 
Columbia. The expansion was particu- 
larly large in Montreal, Quebec, Fort 
William, Ottawa and Toronto. Fruit 
preserving establishments continued to 
be busy in Ontario and the re-opening 
of such factories, causer increases in 
staffs, especially in the Kelowna region 
in British Columbia. Sugar manufac- 
turers in Montreal reported increased 
activity, while the production of biscuits 
and confectionery in London and To- 
ronto also showed expansion. Telephone 
operation absorbed a considerably larger 
working force than in June, especially 
in Manitoba. Employment in wholesale 
establishments increased, the gains being 
of a general character. Street and elec- 
tric railways reported some improve- 
ment in the situation, particularly in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Varying con- 
ditions were noted in shipping and steve- 
doring during July. In the Maritime 
district, additions to staffs at Sydney, 
N.S., were more than offset by declines 
at St. John, N.B. In Quebec the balance 
of employment was favourable, in- 
creased activity being indicated on the 
whole, especially at Montreal. On the 
other hand, reductions in employment 
were recorded in British Columbia, 
mainly at Vancouver. The volume of 
employment afforded in the mining in- 
dustries was somewhat higher, there 
being moderate increases in the coal 
fields, in the metallic ores, asbestos and 
quarrying divisions. The improvement 
in the first named occurred in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia, the ten- 
deney in Alberta being unfavourable. 
The gold mines in Ontario and British 
Columbia absorbed the majority of the 
workers additionally employed in the 
metallic ores division, although there was 
also increased activity in the silver, lead 
and zine division. The Timmins district 
accounted for the bulk of the expansion 
in the former province, while in the lat- 
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ter, inereased activity was indicated par- 
ticularly at Kimberley, Alamo, and Brit- 
annia Beach. The production of elec- 
trical apparatus showed a further gain, 
especially at Hamilton, Ont. 


The largest contractions during the 
month were those of a seasonal char-* 
acter which occurred in logging camps, 
from which over 1,300 persons were re- 
leased. Quebec firms reported over 50 
per cent of the contractions, the de- 
clines being registered mainly at 
Louiseville and in the Gatineau district. 
Heavy losses were also indicated in On- 
tario notably at Haileybury, Iroquois 
Falls, Chapleau and Upper Ottawa 
points and British Columbia, at Elk 
and Dunean Bays, Wattsburg and 
Stillwater. Employment on public 
highways, chiefly in Ontario, declined 
very considerably. On the other hand, 
increased activity was manifested in 
Nova Scotia, especially in the New 
Glasgow and Sydney regions. Between 
season dullness continued to affect em- 
ployment in the textile industries to a 
tnarked degree, especially in garment 
and personal furnishing factories. 
Many shut-downs of Toronto concerns 
were reported, and reduced activity was 
also indicated at Hamilton, Guelph and 
other Ontario cities. Improvement was 
reported, however, in Montreal, Three 
Rivers and other centres in Quebec. 
The completion of the season’s oper- 
ations in lobster and fish canneries in 
the Maritime provinces caused large 
losses in employment in the edible 
animal products group. Abattoirs in 
the Prairie provinces afforded slightly 
more employment than in June. Activ- 
ity in boot and shoe factories declined 
to a considerable degree, partly on ac- 
count of temporary shut-downs for re- 
pairs, holidays and inventories; the 
largest losses occurred in Montreal, 
Toronto, Brantford and Vancouver. 
Contractions in employment, were re- 
ported in pulp and paper factories, par- 
ticularly at Three Rivers, Mont Rolland 
and Murray Bay in the province of 
Quebec. Reduced employment was re- 
ported by retail establishments, the de- 
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clines which were of a general char- 
acter, were most marked in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Calgary. 


As mentioned previously, the level of 
employment indicated during July was 
somewhat higher than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. The 
index numbers in the majority of 
eroups were higher, particularly so in 
lumber and its products, pulp and 
paper, textiles, electric current, clay, 
elass and stone products, in the mining 
of metallic ores and of non-metallic 
minerals other than coal, in transporta- 
tion and construction. Employment in 
logging, coal mining and in the com- 
munication industries continued to be 
in somewhat less volume than during 
the same period of last year. 


Unemployment, as in- 


TRADE . 
UNION dicated by returns tab- 
REPORTS ulated from 1,541 la- 


bour organizations with 
a combined membership of 162,632 per- 
sons, showed a further slight decline 
during July, the percentage standing at 
4.1 in comparison with 5.3 at the end 
of June and with 9.1 on July 31, 1921. 
(Unemployment as used here has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades or 
who are idle because of sickness, or as 
a direct result of strikes or lockouts, 
are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting.) 
Small inereases in activity as compared 
with the preceding month were indicat- 
ed in every province except Quebec 
where there was very slightly more 
slackness. Trade unionists in every dis- 
trict were more fully engaged than in 
July 1921. No change on the whole was 
reported in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during July as compared with 
June, the percentage of unemployment 
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being practically the same for both 
months. Some variation however, was 
apparent within the manufacturing 
groups. Sugar refinery, pulp and paper 
mills, iron and steel and unclassified 
workers registered smaller percentages 
of unemployment. Tradesmen in the 
printing and publishing, furniture and 
woodworking, textile, leather, jewelry 
and glass divisions were not as busy. 
Garment workers recorded approxim- 
ately the same unemployment as in 
June. Mine workers in Nova Scotia 
were considerably busier, while in Al- 
berta and British Columbia employ- 
ment in the coal fields remained quiet 
on account of the strike still In ex- 
istence at the end of July. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia continued to be 
fully employed. The percentage of un- 
employment reported by asbestos 
miners in Quebee was slightly higher 
than in the preceding month. Unem- 
ployment in the building and construc- 
tion industries showed a further slight 
decline, the percentage of idleness 
standing approximately 15 points lower 
than on July 31, 1921. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, steam shovel 
and dredgemen, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers reported slightly 
larger percentages of idleness than in 
the preceding month, while all other 
tradesmen in the group were more ful- 
ly engaged. Improvement continued to 
be recorded in the transportation in- 
dustries, chiefly by steam railway em- 
ployees. Practically no change in the 
situation was recorded in the shipping 
and stevedoring and local transporta- 
tion divisions. Fishermen were some- 
what busier. Lumber workers and log- 
gers, on the other hand, were hardly as 
fully employed. Hotel and restaurant, 
and theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers registered smaller 
percentages of unemployment than in 
June. Barbers and stationary engineers 
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and firemen on the other hand reported 
a rather less favourable situation. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE July, 1922, the offices 
REPORTS of the Employment 

Service made 32,076 


references to positions and effected a 
total of 30,146 placements, of which 
23,970 were in regular employment and 
6,176 in casual work. Of the place- 
ments in regular employment 20,904 
were of men and 3,066 of women. The 
number of applications for work re- 
eistered at the office during the month 
was 40,486 (31,978 from men and 8,508 
from women). Vacancies notified by 
employers to the Service during the 
month numbered 36,606, of which | 
28.649 were for men and 7,957 for wo- 
men. The reports from the offices dur- 
ing the month indicated a considerable 
gain in the average number of positions 
offered and placements made daily as 
compared with the preceding month, 
due to the early expansion in the agri- 
cultural group in the Prairie provinces. 
A comparison with the reports of the 
same period a year ago shows a decline 
in the average number of applications 
and vacancies during July of this year, 
while the average number of placements 
effected daily showed a slight increase. 
The following table presents the re- 
turns from the offices on the basis of 
daily average over half-month periods 
during July, 1922, as compared with 
the preceding month and with the cor- 
responding month of 1921. 
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PRODUCTION According to _ the 
REPORTS monthly reports issued 


by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics the production of pig 
iron during July showed an increase 
of 10.2 per cent over the record for 
June. A tonnage of 31,705 was reported 
forthe month under review as com- 
pared with a production of 28,763 tons 
in the previous month. The amount of 
basic pig iron manufactured for fur- 
thur use by the reporting firms in- 
ereased from 14,714 tons in June to 
25,419 tons in July. The output of pig 
iron in July, 1921, was 54,086 tons, 
showing a decrease of 41.4 per cent for 
the month under review. During the 
seven months ending July 31 last, there 
was a total production of 223,892 tons, 
as compared with 363,292 tons produced 
during the corresponding period of 
1991. At the end of the month, there 
were in operation two furnaces at 
Sault Ste. Marie and one at Sydney. 
Seventeen blast furnaces were idle at 
the end of July. 


The production of steel im July 
amounted to 62,767 long tons aS com- 
pared with 32,805 in June and about 
42.000 in February, which was the 
month of the next highest production 
of the year. The cumulative steel pro- 
duction during the first seven months 
of the present year was 239,847 tons as 
compared with 349,118 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The output 
of open hearth basic ingots in the first 
seven months of the present year was 
below the production in the corres- 
ponding period of last year by 104,095 
tons, and steel castings by 3,918 tons. 


BUILDING There was another 
PERMITS AND slight decline in the 
CONTRACTS volume of building au- 
AWARDED thorized by 56 cities 


during July, when the 
value of the permits issued stood at 
$14,275,026, as compared with $15,- 
799.680 in June. The difference re- 
presented a contraction of 9.6 per cent. 
The volume of building contemplated 
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during the month, however, was slight- 
ly over 40 per cent higher than in July, 
1921, when the permits totalled $10,- 
182,125. Prince Edward Island and Al- 
berta were the only provinees to record 
gains as compared with the preceding 
month. Of the decreases elsewhere, that 
in Ontario of $683,725, or 8.5 per cent, 
was the largest actual loss, although 
the percentage declines were larger in 
several other districts. All provinces 
except Manitoba and Saskatchewan re- 
ported increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with 
July of last year. The reductions in 
those districts were very slight. Ontario, 
with a gain of over $2,000,000, or more 
than 50 per cent, and Quebec with an 
expansion of over $1,000,000, or 41 per 
cent, showed the most pronounced in- 
creases. Of the larger cities—Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
only the last named, issued permits of a 
higher value than in June. All four 
cities, however, showed increases as 
compared with July, 1921. Of the smal- 


ler cities, St. John, Quebec, Brantford, 


Fort William, Hamilton, Ottawa, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, and 
New Westminster registered expansion 
in the volume of building contemplated 
in both comparisons. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Machlean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during July amounted 
to $26,694,200, as compared with $35,- 
620,400 in June and with $17,741,400 in 
July, 1921. There was, therefore, a de- 
eline of 25 per cent in the former and 
an increase of 50 per cent in the latter 
comparison. Of the total for the month 
being reviewed, $1,318,300 or approx- 
imately 5 per cent was to be spent in 
the Maritime Provinces; $19,757,700 or 
74 per cent in Quebec and Ontario, and 
$5,618,200 or 21 per cent in the West- 
ern Provinces. Another analysis shows 
that $9,434,400 was to be used for resi- 
dential purposes, $8,146,400 on business 
buildings, $1,897,800 on industrial pro- 
jects and $7,715,600 on engineering con- 
tracts. 
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Strikes. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during August than 
during either July, 1922, or August of 
last year. There were in existence at 
some time or other during the month 24 
strikes involving about 24,006 work- 
people with an estimated time loss of 
437,017 working days, as compared with 
22 strikes, involving 15,7386 workpeople 
and 261,240 working days in July, 1922; 
and 31 strikes, 3,442 workpeople and 
73,273 working days in August, 1921. 
On August 1, there were on record 19 
strikes, effecting 9,491 workpeople. Five 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during August, as compared 
with three during July. Three of the 
strikes commencing prior to August and 
three of those commencing during Aug- 
ust termniated during the month, leav- 
ng 18 strikes involving about 15,408 
workpeople on record at the beginning of 
September. 


Prices. 


Lower prices for grains and livestock 
caused a fall in the index number of 
wholesale prices in spite of a substantial 
increase in coke, while prices of coal 
were to a great extent nominal. In retail 
food prices there was an increase due 
chiefly to seasonal advances in potatoes. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
stood at 222.8 for August as compared 
with 225.3 for July; 224.3 for June; 
236.4 for August, 1921; 330.2 for 
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August, 1920; 301.1 for August, 1919; 
247.3 for August, 1917; and 186.3 for 
August, 1914. The chief changes for the 
month were substantial declines in 
grains, fodders and livestock, with an 
increase in Connellsville Coke. There 
were also slight declines in meats, butter, 
cheese, flour, raw cotton, raw silk, jute, 
cement, linseed oil, and turpentine; 
with increases in sugar, potatoes, hides, 
pig iron, lath, and soil pipe. Some of 
the metals advanced slightly. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in some sixty cities was 
$10.44 at the beginning of August; 
$10.27 for July; $11.44 for August, 
1921,; $16.42 for August, 1920; $11.68 
for August, ~ 1917 5 and :. $7.68" for 
August, 1914. The total for food, fuel, 
and rent averaged $20.88 at the begin- 
ning of August as compared with $20.67 
for July; $21.98 for August, 1921; 
$26.60 for August, 1920; $18.48 for 
August, 1917; and $14.41 for August, 
1914. No marked changes occurred in 
foods except a seasonal increase in po- 
tatoes. Beef and veal were slightly 
lower while mutton and pork were up 
somewhat. Rice and evaporated apples 
also registered small declines. Most of 
the other items showed small increases, 
the chief of which were in dairy products 
and sugar. Bread-and flour were un- 
changed. Fuel was slightly higher 
Rent remained practically at July level. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907. 


Proceedings for the month of August, 1922. 


URING the month of August no re- 

ports were received by the Depart- 
ment from Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907. On September 1, however, a report, 
which is given below, was received from 
a Board established to deal with differ- 
ences between the leading railways of 
Canada, members of the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada, and their shop crafts 
employees, members of Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour. — 


Applications received. 


Three applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation were re- 
ceived during the month as follows :— 


(1) From employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Western 
lines, being clerks, checkers, freight 
handlers, baggagemen, ete., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. By mutual 
agreement this dispute was brought 
within the jurisdiction of a Board which 
had been established to deal with a simi- 
lar dispute on the Western lines of the 
Canadian Pacifie Railway affecting the 
same classes of employees. This Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. Daniel 
Urquhart, Toronto, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister on the joimt recom- 
mendation of the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. J. T. Arundel, Oak- 
ville, Ont., and J. G. O’Donoghue, To- 


ronto, Ont., nominees of the Company 
and employees respectively. 


(2) From employees of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, being certificated Marconi 
wireless operator employees, members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, System Division No. 59.. A 
Board was established, composed as fol- . 
lows: Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, — 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. Melville P. White, To- 
ronto and Thomas Taylor, Toronto, 
nominees of the Company and em- 
ployees respectively. 


(3) From employees of the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway . Company, 
being shipmasters, mates and marine en- 
gvineers employed in vessels on Lakes. 
Kootenay, Slocan, Arrow and Okanagan, 
members respectively of the Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation, Pacific Division, 
and of the National Association of Ma- 
rine Engineers. A Board had not been 
established at the end of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being station 
agents, assistant agents, telegraph oper- 
ators, train despatchers and linemen, 
members of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
eraphers, a Board had been established 
in July, but no hearings of the Board 
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took place as the matters in dispute were 
settled through direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties interested and Board 
procedure became unnecessary. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of its. employees being clerks, 
freight handlers, roundhouse shop and 
store labourers, ete., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, a Board was completed by the 
appointment of Mr. F. T. Costello, 
Alexandria, Ont., as chairman, who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. George D. Kelley, Ottawa 
and Howard S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, 
nominees of the Railways and em- 
ployees respectively. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Grand Trunk Railway System and cer- 
tain of its employees, being clerks, 
freight handlers, stationmen, stationary 
engineers and firemen, oilers, round- 
house, shop and store labourers, a Board 
was completed by the appointment of 
Mr. EH. McG. Quirk, Montreal, as chair- 
man, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. U. H. Gillen, To- 
ronto and Howard 8. Ross, K.C., Mon- 
treal, nominees of the Railway and em- 
ployees respectively. 


In the ease of a dispute between the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company and 
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certain of its employees, being clerks, 
checkers, greight handlers, baggagemen, 
ete., a Board was completed by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Ot- 
tawa, chairman, who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a point re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. Alexander 
Leslie and Charles B. McClurg, nominees 
of the Company and employees respect- 

ively. ; 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Lines) and certain of its em- 
ployees, being clerks, checkers, freight 
handlers, baggagemen, etc., a Board was 
completed by the appointment of Mr. 
Daniel Urquhart, Toronto, chairman, on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. J. T. 
Arundel, Oakville, Ont., and J. G. 
O’Donoghue, Toronto, nominees of the 
Company and employees respectively. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of Canada and certain of its employees, 
being members of Federal Labour 
Union, No. 16570, American Federation 
of Labour, a Board was established com- 
posed as follows: Rev. Dr. Clarence Mac- 
kinnon, Halifax, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Stewart McCawley and William Ulric 
Cotton, both of Glace Bay, N.S&., 
nominees of the Company and employees 
respectively. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Various Railway Companies and their’ 


Shop Crafts 


HE findings of the Board of Con- 
~ eiliation and Investigation established 
to deal with differences between the 
leading railways of Canada and their 
shop crafts employees were received by 
the Minister of Labour on September 
1, and, because of the large interests 
involved in the dispute, the text of the 
report is included in the present (Sep- 
tember) issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The report was signed by Mr. Alex. 
Smith, Chairman, and Mr. Isaac Pit- 
blado, K.C., employer member of the 
Board. A minority report was received 
from Mr. James Simpson, the workmen 
member of the Board, which also is 
printed in the present issue of the 
Lazour Gazertse. Certified copies of the 
findings and of the minority report were 
forwarded immediately to the parties 
to the dispute, but their attitude thereto 
had not been made known to the Min- 
ister up to the time of going to press. 
The text of the Board’s findings and of 
the minority report is as follows: 


Report of Board. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and of differences be- 
tween (1) various railways, mem- 
bers of the Railway Association of 
Canada, including the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and (2) workmen, 
members of Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour, and 
being motive power and ear de- 
partment mechanics, helpers and 
apprentices, in the employ of the 
said railways. 


Re: 


Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 
The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
herein beg to report as follows: 


Upon application of the employees, 
dated July 13, 1922, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished as of date of July 20, 1922, and 
on August 3, 1922, the members of the 
Board were appointed as follows :—Mr. 
Alexander Smith, Barrister, Ottawa, 
Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., 
Winnipeg, Man., representing the Em- 
ployers; Mr. James Simpson, Toronto,. 
Ont., representing the Employees. 


On the same day, by telegraph and 
other correspondence, it was arranged. 
that the first meeting of the Board be 
held in the city of Ottawa, at 48 Sparks. 
Street, in the forenoon of Tuesday, 
August 8, 1922. 


The Board convened at that time and 
place, and duly organized for future 
sittings. Mr. H. V. Attfield of the De- 
partment of Labour was appointed Sec- 
retary. The Board then adjourned to. 
sit in the City of Montreal in the fore- 
noon of Thursday, August 10, 1922, in 
the Court House, where public meetings. 
of the Board were held on August 10, 
11, 15, 16, 17 and 18. Since that date 
the Board has met for conference on 
August 21, 22, 28, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31 
and September 1, 1922. 


The employees were represented by :— 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, President, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department,. 
American Federation of Labour, Mont- 
real, Que.; Mr. Frank McKenna, Vice- 
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President, Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labour, Montreal, Que.; Mr. 
John Bruce, General Representative of 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters, Toronto, 
Ont.; while the employers were repre- 
sented as follows:—Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Mr. Gecrge Hodge, 
Assistant General Manager, Montreal, 
Que.; Canadian National Railways, Mr. 
A. J. Hills, Assistant to President, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. C. F. Needham, Assistant 
General Superintendent, Motive Power 
and Car Department, Montreal, Que. 


At the opening of the proceedings Mr. 
Tallon on behalf of the employees stated 
that employees were being paid by the 
railways at the proposed reduced rates, 
and submitted that this was in violation 
of Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and requested the 
Board to give a ruling to the effect that 
the railways should not put the reduced 
rates in force. 


Mr. Hodge contended that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to give such a ruling, 
that the question, whether there had 
been a violation of the law by any party, 
was for some other tribunal, that the 
jurisdiction of the Board was merely 
to deal with the specific dispute dis- 
closed in the application and reply, and 
to make a report thereon. He, however, 
eontended that the railway companies 
took the position that they were not 
violating the law. He also pointed out 
the the reduced rates, while put in effect 
by the railways, were only tentative in 
their character and submitted that in 
reality all that was being done was that 
for the protection of the railways a 
portion of the men’s pay was being ten- 
tatively withheld pending a final ad- 
justment of rates between the men and 
the companies. 


Mr. Tallon, in reply on behalf of the 
employees, strongly contended that the 
withholding of part of the pay was a 
breach of the Act, and that the em- 
ployees would not proceed before the 
Board until this was rectified. 
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The Chairman announced that the 
Board was not required to give rulings 
on purely legal points, but it was pre- 
pared to proceed with the duties assign- 
ed to it under the powers of the Act. 
Subsequently the Chairman repeated the 
opinion of the Board that the Board was 
prepared to proceed under all the con- 
ditions as they existed as it had its own 
duties to perform. 


On the following day, Friday, August 
11, 1922, after consultation between the 
members of the Board and represent- 
atives of both parties, the representatives 
of the employees decided to make re- 
presentations to the Right Honourable, 
the Prime Minister ne Canada. This 
they did with the result that a letter 
was sent by him to the different railways 
to the effect that the Government con- 
curred with the view which had been 
expressed by the law officers of the 
Crown, that any change in wages or 
conditions prior to the dispute being 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation 
was in violation of Section 57 of the 
Act, and urged the railways concerned 
to continue the old rates of pay in the 
meantime. In transmitting to the Chair- 
man of the Board a copy of the letter 
of the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister, the 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Re- 
gistrar concluded his communication as 
follows: 


I am to add that it is the intention of the 
Government to accept the view of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and to support the same in 
any contingency that may arise. 


At a subsequent sitting of the Board 
the representatives of the railway com- 
panies submitted a copy of a reply writ- 
ten by the railway companies to the 
Prime Minister on August 15, 1922, in 
answer to the said letter, in which reply 
the railway companies, after reiterating 
their view that the course which had 
been followed by them was not in 
violation of the law, concluded as fol- 
lows: 


In view, however, of the decision of the 
Government. to accept the opinion of the De- 
partment of Justice, we will undertake, pending 
an anticipated early report of the Board of 
Conciliation now sitting, that the scale of 
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shop crafts wages in force prior to July 16th 
last will be continued, on the understanding 
that the companies’ case before the Board of 
Conciliation will not be thereby prejudiced, and 
that the companies shall not thereby be pre- 
cluded from taking the position in negotiating 
an agreement during or subsequent to the 
proceedings of the Board that the new scale 
should be retroactive to 16th July last. 


This matter having thus been dis- 
posed of, Mr. Tallon opened the case 
for the employees with reference to the 
question in dispute before the Board, 
and Mr. Hodge, on behalf of the rail- 
ways, submitted the railways’ case, his 
views being concurred in by Mr. Hills 
and Mr. Needham. Mr. Tallon, Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Bruce then replied 
on behalf of the employees. Both sides 
made full representations to the Board 
in regard to the matters in dispute, and 
a number of exhibits were put in. 


In the course of the proceedings both 
sides submitted copies of the notice from 
the railway companies to the employees 
concerned, as posted in the shops on or 
about July 18, 1922. This notice con- 
tains a fair report of the proceedings up 
to the time the Board was appointed, 
and is as follows :— 


To:—Mechanies, Carmen, Helpers and Appren- 
tices—Car and Locomotive Departments. 


Pursuant to the terms of Wage Agreement 
made between the Railway Association of 
Canada and Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labour, 
representing respectively the Railways speci- 
fied in the agreement and the specified classes 
of employees in the Car and Locomotive De- 
partments, the required thirty days’ notice for 
a revision of agreement was issued by the As- 
sociation to the Employees’ representatives on 
June 14, 1922, as follows: — 


In accordance with terms of memoran- 
dum of agreement dated January 13th, 
1922, Notice is hereby given of the Asso- 
ciation’s desire to revise the existing rates 
of pay of employees covered by Wage 
Agreement No. 4, by making the follow- 
at reductions effective thirty days from 

ate:— 
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Decrease of 

Machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal work- 
ers, electrical workers, (in- 
cluding linemen, groundmen, 
electrical transfer table oper- 
ators, coal pier elevator 
operators and coal pier elec- 
tric hoist operators), carmen 
(except freight carmen), 
moulders, including those with 


less than four years’ ex- 

perience, ) All. \GLALIS. Aa sie pees 7e per hour 
Freight "Carmen. . as sacs 9e per hour 
Regular and helper ap- 

prentices and helpers, all 

CIASSES.7 4), bles Binet er tetskinee Moreno 
Car eleanetdiein: .pisie eaten. ok 5e per hour 


Kindly advise as early as possible upon 
what date your committee will be prepared 
to meet the Association’s Wage Sub-Com- 
mittee at Montreal to discuss the fore- 


going. 

Pursuant to this notice the representatives of 
the railways and of the employees met in 
conference commencing Wednesday, July 5th, 
and upon opening negotiations a proposition 
was submitted on behalf of the railways to 
the employees reading as folows:— 


Referring to our letter of June 14th, 
last. In connection with the application 
of the revised rates of pay specified, it 
is proposed that they shall be adopted 
without prejudice pending further con- 
sideration and subject to further nego- 
tiations on thirty days’ notice from either 
party to the other. 


This proposition was not accepted on behalf 
of the employees and following further con- 
ferences and negotiations another communica- 
tion was addressed to the employees’ repre- 
sentatives on July 10th, 1922, reading as fol- 
lows :— 


Referring to the discussions which have 
taken place between our respective Com- 
mittees regarding the proposed revision 
in rates of pay as specified in my letter 
to you of June 14th last. Recognizing 
under existing conditions, quite apart from 
the rates of pay themselves, that there 
might be reasons why your Committee 
could not see their way clear to accept 
by agreement unconditionally the reduc- 
tions which the Railways purpose to put 
into effect on July 16th, next, it was pro- 
posed to your Committee in my letter of 
July 6th that they should be made ef- 
fective without prejudice pending further 
consideration and subject to further nego- 
tiations on thirty days’ notice from either 
party to the other. This proposition you 
have not accepted. 
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With every desire to make it possible 
to mutually agree with respect to the 
application of the decreases which the 
railways find it necessary to put into 
effect pursuant to their notice, it is fur- 
ther proposed that the revision of rates 
of pay should -be made effective on the 
basis mentioned and that promptly upon 
notice from one party to the other, the 
representatives of both parties will confer 
further; and also that, except as may be 
otherwise mutually arranged, any rates of 
pay finally agreed upon will be effective 
as from July 16th, 1922, and that ad- 
justments will be made accordingly. 


Such an arrangement as that now pro- 
posed would have the effect of fully pro- 
tecting the interests of both the em- 
ployees and the railways pending the 
opportunity for further proper considera- 
tion of the railways’ proposals and it is 
hoped that upon further refiection on the 
matter your Committee will recognize its 
fairness to all interests affected and de- 
cide to enter into an agreement which 
would have the effect of preserving the 
present relationships. 


In reply to this communication a letter was 
received from the Employees’ Committee under 
date of July 11th stating as follows:— 


Our Committee has given your proposal 
very serious consideration, and I am in- 
structed to advise you that the proposal 
made by your Committee is not acceptable 
to them, and unless your Committees are 
prepared to postpone the putting into eflect 
of the proposed decrease in rates of pay 
they will proceed to call for a Board of 
Conciliation. It is hoped your Committee 
will recognize the justness of our position 
and give it the serious consideration it 
warrants. 


A further communication was thereupon ad- 
dressed to the employees’ representatives on 
July 12th, reading as follows:— 


Replying to your letter of July 11th 
advising that the proposal contained in 
our communication of July 10th regarding 
revision in rates of pay is not acceptable 
to your Committee. 


Our Wage Sub-Committee have directed 
me to say that they have no authority to 
go beyond the proposal made which they 
had expected in view of its fairness and 
protecting as it does the interests of the 
employees would be acceptable to your 
Committee. The matter is, therefore, being 
referred to the Association’s Operating 
Committee and you will be promptly ad- 
vised of their decision. 


As a result of this communication a meeting 
of the Association’s Operating Committee was 
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held and a further communication dated July 
13th, was addressed to the Employees’ repre- 
sentatives reading as follows:— 


The Operating Committee of the Asso- 
ciation is in receipt of information from 
its Wage Sub-Committee that your Com- 
mittee has been unable to agree with them 
regarding the proposed revision of rates 
of pay for employees in the Car and Loco- 
motive Departments of the several Rail- 
ways involved on the basis of the proposals 
in communications addressed to you dated 
respectively June 14th, July Sth, July 
10th and July 12th, 1922. I am, there- 
fore, directed to advise you that the Oper- 
ating Committee is informing the Rail- 
ways affected of the situation in order 
that they may be in a position to make 
effective changes in rates of pay in ac- 
cordance with the notice served on behalf 
of each of them dated June 14th, 1922, 
and the proposal of the Association’s Sub- 
Committee as contained in their letter of 
July 10th. 


It will be observed that the last proposition 
of the Railways would merely have the effect 
of withholding under the terms stated the 
payment of the differences in rates specified 
from the existing rates of pay pending nego- 
tiations, when conditions would probably make 
it possible for the representatives of the rail- 
ways and of the employees to reach an agree- 
ment which would be mutually satisfactory. 


This Company is in receipt of advice that 
the proposition submitted through the Rail- 
way Association of Canada on its behalf has 
not been accepted by the representatives of 
the Employees. The Railway is in fairness 
entitled to protect the effective date of any 
revision of rates of pay downwards to he 
agreed upon or determined in the same way 
as Employees have repeatedly been protected 
as to the effective date of revisions of rates 
of pay upwards. Therefore, the Company 
cannot consistently delay the application, on 
the basis stated, of the specified reductions in 
rates of pay and, therefore, they will be put 
into effect on the payrolls commencing with 
the second half of July, 1922, with the under- 
standing that adjustments as may be neces- 
sary will later be made as from July 16th, 1922, 
in accordance with the proposal of the Asso- 
ciation’s Sub-Committee as contained in their 
letter of July 10th quoted above. 

Montreal, July 13th, 1922. 


On Thursday, August 17, 1922, after 
the representatives of both parties had 
presented their cases, the Board con- 
sulted with them and subsequently an 
adjournment was announced until the 
following day in order to give the 
parties an opportunity to discuss, and 
if possible arrive at, a mutual tentative 
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agreement, as outlined in the notice 
posted in the shops. 


When the Board met on the follow- 
ing day the representatives of both 
parties reported that they had been 
unable to come to any such agreement 
and asked the Board to make an early 
decision on the material submitted. 


From the correspondence and nego- 
tiations which took place between the 
parties, and the proceedings as set out 
in the said notice, it seems clear to the 
undersigned that the dispute before the 
Board is not one in regard to fixed or 
definite rates of pay, but merely has to 
do with tentative rates. The railway 
companies proposed that certain ten- 
tative rates should be made effective 
which would have the effect of with- 
holding payment of the differences in 
rates (as specified in the notice) from 
the existing rates of pay ‘‘pending ne- 
gotiations when conditions would prob- 
ably make it possible for the represent- 
atives of the railways and of the em- 
ployees to reach an agreement which 
would be mutually satisfactory.’’ 


This proposal of the railway com- 
panies was refused by the employees. 
This disagreement constitutes the dis- 
pute before this Board. 


The tentative rates of pay which were 
in the proposal of the railway companies 
embodied the reductions which had been 
ordered by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, applicable to railroads 
in the United States, and which became 
effective on the Ist of July, 1922. It 
was shown in evidence before the Board 
that the plan suggested by the railway 
companies in Canada had been followed 
on four former occasions, namely 1918, 
1919, 1920 and in 1921. In 1921 a re- 
duction had been ordered in the United 
States by the United States Railroad 
[Labor] Board, effective on Ist July, 
1921, and on the 13th July, 1921, an 
agreement was entered into between the 
employees concerned in this application 
and the Canadian railway companies 
along the lines now suggested. It was 
further shown that other classes of em- 
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ployees, both on former occasions and in 
the present year, had entered into agree- 
ments with the railway companies along 
the lines of the proposed tentotive 
agreement. 


On behalf of the employees, Messrs. 
Tallon, McKenna and Bruce argued 
that whilst their organization was inter- 
national in character, yet, that wages 
and working conditions in Canada 
should be determined in accordance with 
the needs and requirements here. . They 
also stated that the acceptance of the 
wages as fixed for employees in the 
United States in the year 1920, at the 
time of the McAdoo Award, had been 
because the (Canadian) Government of 
the day had so suggested, although the 
(Canadian) employees had protested, 
and asked that changes up or down in 
the scale of wages in Canada should be 
determined on conditions in Canada. 
They contended that the reduction of 
8 cents per hour in 1921 was a sufficient 
reduction and no further reduction was 
now necessary. 


The Board while not laying down the 
principle that United States conditions 
should always prevail in every detail is 
impressed with the bearing which the 
United States wage adjustments have 
had on Canadian railway wages during 
the last five years, and particularly with 
respect to the class directly concerned 
in these proceedings. Increases in pay 
in the United States have resulted in 
the same increases in Canada. Condi- 
tions and wages in the United States 
always have a bearing on conditions and 
wages in Canada for railway employees 
whose duties, responsibilities and ser- 
vices are largely of an identical char- 
acter. The fact, therefore, that the 
large majority of the membership of 
the men’s organization have expressed 
their willingness to resume work at re- 
duced rates in the United States subject 
to a rehearing by the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board is an argument for 
the same class of employees on Canadian 
railways continuing work under the 
same scale protected as they are by the 
railways’ proposals, under which, in 
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Canada the reductions are only tentative- 
ly withheld. 


The view of the undersigned is that 
the question of permanent rates (the 
word ‘‘permanent’’ being understood to 
mean rates embodied in a wage agree- 
ment but subject to the usual termi- 
nation clause included therein) has not 
yet received sufficient consideration by 
the parties to the dispute, the railways 
taking the position that their announced 
intention was only with respect to ten- 
tative withholdings. Only meagre evi- 
dence was submitted to the Board which 
would assist the Board to form a judg- 
ment on permanent rates. Therefore, 
in the opinion of the Board, the parties 
thereto should confer with respect to 
permanent rates as soon as conditions 
would indicate that such an arrange- 
ment might reasonably be concluded, 
and if they fail to reach an agreement, 
such disagreement would constitute a 
new dispute for the hearing of which 
the laws provide ample means. 


It seems to the undersigned that the 
proposed tentative agreement while fully 
protecting the railway companies in 
ease a definite reduction in rates by 
mutual agreement became retroactive 
until 16th July, at the same time fully 
protected the interests of the employees 
until such time as such definite agree- 
ment could be entered into, and was a 
fair and reasonable proposal. 


Having in view, the fact that the 
railways by the communication above 
quoted, undertook, pending a report of 
hte Board, to pay the employees at the 
old rates of pay on the conditions set 
out in the communication, the Board 
recommends that the rates of pay sug- 
gested in the notice posted in the shops 
should be made effective from the 15th 
August, 1922, on the basis mentioned in 
such notice, and that promptly upon 
notice from one party to the other, the 
representatives of both parties confer 
further as to definite or permanent 
rates, provided, however, that in so far 
as such definite rates are concerned, they 
should, when agreed upon, be retro- 
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active to 16th July, 1922, and that not- 
withstanding the fact that the employees 
have received, or will receive, pay at the 
old rates up to the 15th August, 1922, 
any necessary adjustments, when de- 
finite rates are agreed upon, be made 
as of 16th July, 1922. In negotiating 
an agreement covering such definite 
rates, the employees will have the ad- 
vantage of having actually received the 
old rates of pay until August 15th, 1922. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) ALEX. SMITH. 
(Sed.) Isaac PirBuapo. 


Ottawa, Ont., September Ist, 1922. 


Minority Report. 
Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and of differences be- 
ween (1) various railways, mem- 
bers of the Railway Association of 


Canada, including the Canadian 
National Railway, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Grand 


Trunk Railway, and (2) workmen, 
members of Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees Department, American 
Federation of Labour, and being 
motive power and car department 
mechanics, helpers and apprentices 
in the employ of said railways. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 
The undersigned member of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation herein 
bees to report as follows :— 


Upon application of the employees, 
dated July 138, 1922, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished as of date of July 20, 1922, and 
on August 8, 1922, the members of the 
Board were appointed as follows :—Mr. 
Alexander Smith, Barrister, Ottawa, 
Ont., Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., Winnipeg, Man., representing the 
Employers; Mr. James Simpson, To- 
ronto, Ont., representing the Employees. 


On the same day, by telegraph and 
other correspondence, it was arranged 
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that the first meeting of the Board be 
held in the City of Ottawa, at 48 Sparks 
Street, in the forenoon of Tuesday, 
August 8, 1922. 


The Board convened at that time and 
place, and duly organized for future 
sittings. Mr. H. V. Attfield of the De- 
partment of Labour was appointed Sec- 
retary. The Board then adjourned to 
sit in the City of Montreal in the fore- 
noon of Thursday, August 10, 1922, in 
the Court House, where public meetings 
of the Board were held on August 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17 and 18. Since that date the 
Board has met for conferences on 
August 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30 and 
September 1, 1922. 


The employees were represented by :— 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, President, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
American Federation of Labour, Mont- 
real, Que.; Mr. Frank McKenna, Vice- 
President, Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labour, Montreal, Que.; Mr. 
John Bruce, General Representative of 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters, Toronto, 
Ont.; while the employers were repre- 
sented as follows:—Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Mr. George Hodge, 
Assistant General Manager, Montreal, 
Que.; Canadian National Railways, Mr. 
A. J. Hills, Assistant to President, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. C. F. Needham, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Motive Power and 
Car Department, Montreal, Que. 


At the opening of the proceedings Mr. 
Tallon on behalf of the employees stated 
that employees were being paid by the 
railways at the proposed reduced rates, 
and submitted that this was in violation 
of Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and requested the 
Board to give a ruling to the effect that 
the railways should not put the reduced 
rates in foree. 


Mr. Hodge contended that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to give such a ruling, 
that the question, whether there had 
been a violation of the law by any party, 
was for some other tribunal, that the 
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jurisdiction of the Board was merely to 
deal with the specific dispute disclosed 
in the application and reply, and to 
make a report thereon. He, however, 
eontended that the railway companies 
took the position that they were not 
violating the law. He also pointed out 
that the reduced rates, while put in 
effect by the railways, were only ten- 
tative in their character, and submitted 
in reality that all that was being done 
was that for the protection of the rail- 
ways a portion of the men’s pay was 
being tentatively withheld pending a 
final adjustment of rates between the 
men and the companies. 


Mr. Tallon, in reply on behalf of the 
employees, strongly contended that the 
withholding of part of the pay was a 
breach of the Act, and that the em- 
ployees would not proceed before the 
Board until this was rectified. 


The Chairman announced that the 
Board was not required to give rulings 
on purely legal points, but it was pre- 
pared to proceed with the duties assign- 
ed to it under the powers of the Act. 
Subsequently the Chairman repeated 
the opinion of the Board that the Board 
was prepared to proceed under all the 
conditions as they existed as it had its 
own duties to perform. 


On the following day, Friday, August 
11, 1922, after consultation between the 
members of the Board and representa- 
tives of both parties, the representatives 
of the employees decided to make repre- 
sentations to the Right Honourable, the 
Prime Minister of Canada. This they ° 
did with the result that a letter was sent 
by him to the different railways to the 
effect that the Government concurred 
with the view which had been expressed 
by the law officers of the Crown, that 
any change in wages or conditions prior 
to the dispute being dealt with by a 
Board of Conciliation was in violation 
of Section 57 of the Act, and urged the 
railways concerned to continue the old 
rates of pay in the meantime. In trans- 
mitting to the Chairman of the Board 
a copy of the letter from the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister, the De- 
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puty Minister of Labour and Registrar 
concluded his letter as follows :— 


I am to add that it is the intention of the 
Government to accept the view of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and to support the same in 
any contingency that may arise. . 


At a subsequent sitting of the Board 
the representatives of the railway com- 
panies submitted a copy of a reply writ- 
ten by the railway companies to the 
Prime Minister on August 15, 1922, in 
answer to the said letter, in which reply 
the railway companies, after reiterating 
their view that the course which had 
been followed by them was not in viola- 
tion of the law, concluded as follows :— 


In view, however, of the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to accept the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, we will undertake, pending 
an anticipated early report of the Board of 
Conciliation now sitting, that the scale of shop 
crafts wages in force prior to July 16 last 

will be continued, on the understanding that 

the companies’ case before the Board of Con- 
ciliation will not be thereby prejudiced, and 
that the companies shall not thereby be pre- 
eluded from taking the position in negotiating 
an agreement during or subsequent to the pro- 
ceedings of the Board that the new scale should 
be retroactive to 16th July last. 


This matter having thus been disposed 
of, Mr. Tallon opened the case for the 
employees with reference to the question 
in dispute before the Board, and Mr. 
Hodge, on behalf of the railways, sub- 
mitted the railways’ case, his views 
being coneurred in by Mr. Hills and Mr. 
Needham. Mr. Tallon, Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Bruce then replied on behalf 
of the employees. Both sides made full 
representations to the Board in regard 
to the matters in dispute and a number 
of exhibits were put in. 


In the course of the proceedings both 
sides submitted copies of the notice from 
the railway companies to the employees 
concerned, as posted in the shops on or 
about July 13, 1922. This notice con- 
tains a fair report of the proceedings 
up to the time the Board was appointed, 
and is as follows :— 
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To:—Mechanies, Carmen, Helpers and Appren- 
tices—Car and Locomotive Departments. 


Pursuant to the terms of Wage Agreement 
made between the Railway Association of Can- 
ada and Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labour, 
representing respectively the Railways speci- 
fied in the agreement and the specified classes 
of employees in the Car and Locomotive De- 
partments, the required thirty days’ notice for 
a revision of agreement was issued by the Asso- 
ciation to the Employees’ representatives on 
June 14th, 1922, as follows:— 


In accordance with terms of memoran- 
dum of agreement dated January 13th, 
1922, notice is hereby given of the Asso- 
ciation’s desire to revise the existing rates 
of pay of employees covered by Wage 
Agreement No. 4, by making the following 
reductions effective thirty days from date: 


Decrease of 

Machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal work- 
ers, electrical workers (in- 
cluding linemen, groundmen, 
electrical transfer table oper- 
“ators, coal pier elevator 
operators and coal pier elec- 
tric hoist operators), carmen 
(except freight carmen), 
moulders, including those with 


less than four years’ ex- 
perienee, all crafts........... 7e per hour 
Freight carmen... .: tore 9e¢ per hour 


Regular and helper appren- 
tices and helpers, all classes..7¢ per hour 
Cami ClOaNers liciiisrs Sa ade atandly. « 5¢@ per hour 


Kindly advise as early as possible upon 
what date your committee will be prepared 
to meet the Association’s Wage Sub-Com- 
mittee at Montreal, to discuss the fore- 
going. 


Pursuant to this notice the representatives 
of the railways and of the employees met in 
conference commencing Wednesday, July 5th, 
and upon opening negotiations a proposition 
was submitted on behalf of the Railways to 
the Employees reading as follows:— 


Referring to our letter of June 14th, 
last. In connection with the application 
of the revised rates of pay specified, it is 
proposed that they shall be adopted with- 
out prejudice pending further considera- 
tion and subject to further negotiations 
on thirty days’ notice from either party 
to the other. 


This proposition was not accepted on behalf 
of the Employees and following further con- 
ferences and negotiations another communica- 
tion was addressed to the Employees’ repre- 
sentatives on July 10th, 1922, reading as fol- 
lows :— 
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Referring to the discussions which have 
taken place between our respective Com- 
mittees regarding the proposed revision in 
rates of pay as specified in my letter to 
you of June 14th last. Recognizing under 
existing conditions, quite apart from the 
rates of pay themselves, that there might 
be reasons why your Committee could not 
see their way clear to accept by agreement 
unconditionally the reductions which the 
Railways purpose to put into eflect on 
July 16th, next, it was proposed to your 
Committee in my letter of July 6th that 
they should be made effective without pre- 
judice pending further consideration and 
subject to further negotiations on thirty 
days’ notice from either party to the other. 
This proposition you have not accepted. 
With every desire to make it possible to 
mutually agree with respect to the appli- 
cation of the decreases which the Rail- 
ways find it necessary to put into effect 
pursuant to their notice, it is further pro- 
posed that the revision of rates of pay 
should be made effective on the basis 
mentioned and that promptly upon notice 
from one party to the other, the repre- 
sentatives of both parties will confer fur- 
ther; and also that, except as may be 
otherwise mutually arranged, any rates of 
pay finally agreed upon will be effective 
as from July 16th, 1922, and that adjust- 
ments will be made accordingly. 


Such an arrangement as that now pro- 
posed would have the effect of fully pro- 
tecting the interests of both the Employees 
and the Railways pending the opportunity 
for further proper consideration of the 
Railways’ proposals and it is hoped that 
upon further reflection on the matter your 
Committee will recognize its fairness to 
all interests affected and decide to enter 
into an agreement which would have the 
effect of preserving the present relation- 
ships. 


In reply to this communication a letter was 
received from the Employees’ Committee under 
date of July 11th stating as follows:— 


Our Committee has given your proposal 
very serious consideration, and I am in- 
structed to advise you that the proposal 
made by your Committee is not acceptable 
to them, and unless your Committee are 
prepared to postpone the putting into 
effect of the proposed decrease in rates of 
pay they will proceed to call for a Board 
of Conciliation. It is hoped your Com- 
mittee will recognize the justness of our 
position and give it the serious considera- 
tion it warrants. 


A further communication was thereupon 
addressed to the Employees’ representatives on 
July 12th, reading as follows:— 
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Replying to your letter of July 11th 
advising that the proposal contained in 
our communication of July 10th regarding 
revision in rates of pay is not acceptable 
to your Committee. 


Our Wage Sub-Committee have directed 
me to say that they have no authority to 
go beyond the proposal made which they 
had expected in view of its fairness and 
protecting as it does the interests of the 
employees would be acceptable to your 
Committee. The matter is, therefore, 
being referred to the Association’s Opera- 
ting Committee and you will be promptly 
advised of their decision. 


As a result of this communication a meeting 
of the Association’s Operating Committee was 
held and a further communication, dated July 
13th, was addressed to the Employees’ repre- 
sentatives reading as follows:— 


The Operating Committee of the Asso- 
ciation is in receipt of information from 
its Wage Sub-Committee that your Com- 
mittee has been unable to agree with them 
regarding the proposed revision of rates 
of pay for employees in the Car and Loco- 
motive Departments of the several Rail- 
ways involved on the basis of the proposals 
in communications addressed to you dated 
respectively June 14th, July 5th, July 10th 
and July 12th, 1922.: I am, therefore, 
directed to advise you that the Operating 
Committee is informing the Railways af- 
fected of the situation in order that they 
may be in a position to make eflective 
changes in rates of pay in accordance with 
the notice served on behalf of each of 
them dated June 14th, 1922, and the pro-- 
posal of the Association’s Sub-Committee 
as contained in their letter of July 10th. 


It will be observed that the last proposition 
of the Railways would merely have the effect 
of withholding under the terms stated the 
payment of the differences in rates specified 
from the existing rates of pay pending nego- 
tiations when conditions would probably make 
it possible for the representatives of the rail- 
ways and of the employees to reach an agree- 
ment which would be mutually satisfactory. 


This Company is in receipt of advice that 
the proposition submitted through the Railway 
Association of Canada on its behalf has not 
been accepted by the representatives of the 
Employees. The Railway is in fairness entitled 
to protect the effective date of any revision of 
rates of pay downwards to be agreed upon 
or determined in the same way as employees 
have repeatedly been protected as to the ef- 
fective date of revisions of rates of pay up- 
wards. Therefore, the Company cannot con- 
sistently delay the application, on the basis 
stated, of the specified reductions in rates of 
pay, and, therefore, they will be put into effect 
on the payrolls commencing with the second 
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half of July, 1922, with the understanding that 
adjustments as may be necessary will later 
be made as from July 16th, 1922, in accordance 
with the proposal of the Association’s Sub- 
Committee as contained in their letter of July 
10th quoted above. 

Montreal, July 13th, 1922. 


On Thursday, August 17, 1922, after 
the representatives of both parties had 
presented their cases, the Board con- 
sulted with them and subsequently an 
adjournment was announced until the 
following day in order to give the 
parties an opportunity to discuss, and if 
possible arrive at, a mutual tentative 
agreement, as outlined in the notice 
posted in the shops. 


When the Board met on the following 
day the representatives of both parties 
reported that they had been unable to 
come to any such agreement and asked 
the Board to make an early decision on 
the material submitted. 


The railway companies proposed that 
certain tentative rates should be made 
effective, which would have the effect 
of withholding payment of the differ- 
ences in rates (as specified in the notice) 
from the existing rates of pay ‘‘pending 
negotiations when conditions would 
probably make it possible for the re- 
presentatives of the railways and of the 
employees to reach an agreement which 
would be mutually satisfactory.’’ 


This proposal of the railway com- 
panies was refused by the employees. 


The tentative rates of pay which were 
in the proposal of the railway companies 
embodied the reductions which had been 
ordered by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, applicable to railroads in 
the United States, and which became 
effective on the Ist July, 1922. It was 
shown in evidence before the Board that 
the plan suggested by the railway com- 
panies had been followed on four former 
occasions, namely 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
in 1921. In 1921 a reduction had been 
ordered in the United States by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, 
effective on Ist July, 1921, and on the 
18th July, 1921, an agreement was en- 
tered into between the employees con- 
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cerned in this application and the rail- 
way companies along the lines now 
suggested. It was further shown that 
other classes of employees, both on 
former occasions and in the present year, 
had entered into agreements with the 
railway companies along the lines of the 
proposed tentative agreement. 


On behalf of the employees, Messrs. 
Tallon, McKenna and Bruce argued that 
whilst their organization was interna- 
tional in character, yet, that wages and 
working conditions in Canada should be 
determined in accordance with the needs 
and requirements here. They also stated 
that the acceptance of the wages as fixed 
for employees in the United States 
during the past few years had been be- 
cause the (Canadian) Government of 
the day had so suggested, although the 
(Canadian) employees had protested, 
and asked that changes up or dowm in 
the scale of wages in Canada should be 
determined on conditions in Canada. 
They contented that the reduction of 
8 cents per hour in 1921 was a sufficient 
reduction and no further reduction was 
now necessary. : 


In presenting this report to you, as 
Minister of Labour, it is my intention to 
make it clear that the difference between 
my colleagues and myself is as to the 
cause of the dispute and the issue before 
the Board. My colleagues have contend- 
ed that the issue is the tentative pro- 
posals made by the railway companies 
to the representatives of the shop trades 
during the negotiations which followed 
the companies’ notice of the intended re- 
duction in wages to go into effect on 
the 16th of July, 1922. On the other 
hand I have maintained the position 
from the time I was appointed to the 
Board that the issue before its members 
was the ‘‘Attempt made by railways in- 
volved in the dispute to reduce wages 
5, 7 and 9 cents per hour.’’ As this dif- 
ference of opinion, as to the issue before 
the Board, has an important bearing 
upon the whole question of wages, it 1s 
impossible to render any decision as to 
the justification of the railways’ pro- 
posed reductions without hearing evi- 
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dence from the two parties to the dis- 
pute. The evidence submitted by the 
representatives of the railways was in 
justification of their tentative proposal 
to the representatives of the men and 
at no time did they endeavour to justify 
the reduction beyond the making of a 
few general statements. On the other 
hand the representatives of the men 
contended that wage reductions were 
not justifiable, and submitted evidence 
that their opposition was not only to 
the tentative proposition submitted by 
the companies but at all times to the 
proposed cut of 5, 7 and 9 cents an hour. 


In support of my contention that the 
tentative proposition of the railway com- 
panies was not the issue before the 
Board, let me draw your attention to the 
notice posted in the shops, and embodied 
in the previous part of this report, and 
which gives a record of the negotiations 
between the two parties to the dispute 
from the time the notice of a reduction 
of wages was served on the men until 
application was made for a Board of 
Investigation and Conciliation. You will 
observe that the required thirty days’ 
notice of a revision of agreement was 
issued by the Railway Association: to 
the Employees’ representatives on June 
14, 1922. This notice cited wage reduc- 
tions of 5, 7 and 9 cents per hour to 
various classes of employees. Pursuant 
to this notice, representatives of the 
railways and the employees met in con- 
ference on July 5, when the railways 
submitted a proposition to the em- 
ployees :-— 

That the proposed reductions in wages should 
be adopted without prejudice pending further 
consideration and subject to further nego- 


tiations on thirty days’ notice from either party 
to the other. 


This proposition was not accepted on 
behalf of the employees and following 
further conferences and negotiations 
another communication was addressed to 
the employees’ representatives on July 
10, 1922, further proposing :— 

That the revision of rates of pay should be 
made effective on the basis mentioned and that 


promptly upon notice from one party to the 
other, the representatives of both will confer 
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further; and also, that, except as may be 
otherwise mutually arranged, any rates of pay 
finally agreed upon will be effective as from 
July 16, 1922, and that adjustments will be 
made accordingly. 


The foregoing was the tentative pro- 
position made by the railways, which 
was not accepted by the representatives. 
of the men and notice was served on 
the Railway Association that if the pro- 
posed reductions were put into effect 
application would be made for a Board 
of Investigation and Conciliation. On 
July 18, the Operating Committee of the 
Railway Association addressed a letter 
to the employees’ representatives stating 
that the reduced rates of pay would be 
put into effect on the payrolls commen- 
cing with the second half of July, 1922, 
with the understanding that such ad- 
justments as may be necessary would 
later be made as from July 16, 1922. 


This important exhibit shows conclu- 
sively that the tentative proposal of the 
railways was only made during the 
negotiations, and was no more accept- 
able to the men than the first proposal 
of the revision of the agreement. 


I, therefore, submit as reasonable 
argument that if the employees refused 
to accept the tentative proposal of the 
companies as a compromise the Board 
of Investigation and Conciliation were 
bound by all precedent and good prac- 
tice to accept the original proposition 
to reduce wages as the only issue before 
them for investigation and report. The 
representatives of the employees had un- 
doubtedly refused to accept any ten- 
tative proposition and had adhered 
strictly to their opposition to a wage 
reduction. 


It was also made clear by the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, in evidence 
submitted to the Board, that any tenta- 
tive proposition from the companies, 
looking toward a later adjustment based 
upon conditions in the United States 
would not be in the best interests of the 
employees involved. The point was em- 
phasized that the acceptance of United 
States awards by Canadian railway shop 
trades was merely a war-time concession 
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to the Canadian Government to guaran- 
tee continuance of transportation during 
the war, but that such a concession was 
not to be accepted as establishing the 
precedent that for all time Canadian 
railway employees would be expected to 
abide by the awards of United States 
boards. 


This point in itself is exceedingly im- 
portant in its bearing upon the opera- 
tions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, a piece of legislation de- 
signed to maintain industrial peace 
between employees and employers in 
Canada. The war being over it is to be 
expected that if the Canadian railway 
shop trades must observe the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act they must not be expected to rely 
entirely upon awards of the United 
States Wage Boards in the determining 
of working conditions in Canada. 


The representatives of the employees, 
therefore, have urged the necessity of 
reverting to the pre-war practice so that 
‘‘wages and working conditions in Ca- 
nada should be determined in accord- 
ance with the needs and requirements 
here,’’ and that now is the time to con- 
sider the wage rates to obtain in Canada, 
either by agreement or boards of inves- 
tigation and conciliation, and inde- 
pendent of the decisions affecting the 
railways of the United States. They 
maintain that conditions in the two 
countries are not identically the same 
and, therefore, the shopmen on the Can- 
adian roads must have wage agreements 
based upon Canadian conditions. 


The tentative proposal made by the 
railways, and which my colleagues on 
the Board affirm is the issue before its 
members, was not the issue upon which 
the strike vote was taken prior to the 
application for the Board and, therefore, 
was not the issue to be decided in the 
report submitted. Neither had _ the 
strike vote in Division No. 4 of the Rail- 
way Shopmen of Canada anything to do 
with the decision of the United States 
Labor Board which reduced wages 5, 
7 and 9 cents per hour. The strike of 
the shopmen in the United States, which 
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resulted from the arbitrary decision of 
the United States Railway Labor Board, 
was in effect before the strike vote of 
the shopmen in District No. 4 had been 
taken, which goes to show that the issue 
before the shopmen of Canada was the 
proposed reduction in wages of 5, 7 and 
9 cents per hour, announced by the Can- 
adian Railway Association, following 
similar reductions put into effect on the 
United States railways, and not a tenta- 
tive reduction pending the outcome of 
the strike in the United States. 


The acceptance of the tentative pro- 
position as the issue before this Board 
of Investigation and Conciliation does 
not insure industrial peace on the Can- 
adian railways, but, on the other hand, 
only delays the reaching of amicable 
understandings between Canadian em- 
ployers and employees based upon the 
ecnditions existing in this country. The 
representatives of the railway shopmen 
in Division No. 4 rejected the tentative 
reduction of wages with its tentative 
withholding of a part of the men’s wages 
and asked for the appointment of a 
Board of Investigation and Conciliation 
to determine the issue as to the justifi- 
cation of further reductions on Can- 
adian railways. The withholding of 
wages pending future agreements, with 
the probability of a strike, has not been 
regarded by the representatives of the 
employees as good practice, having re- 
gvard for the fact that should a lockout 
or strike take place following the award 
of a Board of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation the money withheld from the 
employees. by the companies would no 
longer be honoured as the property of 
the employees. Having already accept- 
ed a wage reduction of 8 cents an hour 
with the forfeiture of overtime rates 
for Sundays and holidays, the railway 
shopmen of Canada, through their re- 
presentatives, are now pressing for 
stability of wage standards and resist- 
ing any further wage reductions. 


I submit further for your consider- 
ation that the issue before the Board of 
Investigation and Conciliation had to be 
defined at the time of the application 
for the Board as a necessary compliance 
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with the Act, and, therefore, it is un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable to accept 
a compromised proposal of the railways 
pending negotiations as the real issue 
to be determined by our Board. Had the 
‘Board performed its duties in dealing 
with the issue upon which the applica- 
tion for the appointment of the Board 
was made the railways should have sub- 
mitted evidence to justify the reduction 
in wages which they are desirous of 
putting into effect. Without this evi- 
dence it is impossible for a Board of 
Investigation and Conciliation to report 
upon the question of wage reductions 
either tentative or prolonged, and. I 
therefore submit that the issue before 
the Board has not yet been dealt with. 


I am influenced in reporting to you 
along these lines by the firm conviction 
that to deal only with the tentative pro- 
posal of the railway companies at this 
time is to invite a strike of the railway 
shopmen of Division No. 4, which could 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF 
COAL MINERS ON 


N the report which appears in the 

August issue of the Lasour GazeTTE 
of the recent finding of the Cost of 
Living Commission for the adjustment 
of wages of Vancouver Island coal 
miners, it was stated that an increase in 
the cost of food, ete., had been ascer- 
tained amounting to 6.3 per cent, with 
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only prove disastrous, having regard 
particularly for the grain situation in 
the West and the coal situation all over 
Canada. In my judgment the purpose 
of the Board, to maintain industrial 
peace, will have been completely 
thwarted unless the men involved in 
the dispute and the general public have 
reason to believe that the award render- 
ed by the Board is the result of the most 
thorough investigation of the merits of 
the railway companies’ proposal to re- 
duce wages and the claim of the em- 
ployees that such a proposal at this time 
is entirely unjustified by conditions in 
this country. It is with the hope of 
averting a strike that I report my ob- 
jections to the acceptance of a report 
dealing with the railway companies’ 
tentative proposal. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sg¢d.) JAMES SIMPSON. 
Ottawa, Ont., September 1, 1922. 


WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
AUGUST 1, 1922. 


corresponding wage increases of 1% 
cents and 2 cents per day. It should 
have been stated that a decrease in the 
cost of foods, ete., had been ascertained 
amounting to a decrease in wages of 
1% cents per day where the base rate 
was $3 per day, and 2 cents per day 
where the base rate was $3.15 per day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1922. 


THE following table shows the number 

of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or other during August, 1922, 
together with the number of employees 
involved and the time loss in working 














days, as compared with the previous 
month and with August, 1921: 
Time loss 
Disputes |Ii2mployees jin working 
Involved days 
August, 1022... OA 24,006 437,017 
Feabyy AW e. st saz ges 22 15,736 261,240 
eras ‘ed Ronde 31 3,449 73,273 











The coal miners’ strike in District 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
in Alberta and south-eastern British 
Columbia was settled in August 28, the 
miners securing the former rates of pay, 
and the coal miners’ strike in Nova Sco- 
tia, was settled early in September, the 
miners securing an increase of 15 per 
cent in wages with some other readjust- 
ments. A very large part of the time loss 
for the month was due to these coal 
strikes which accounted for 173,374 
working days and 199,410 working days 
respectively, or 372,784 days out of the 
total of 487,017. Five strikes commenced 
during the month, involving 14,515 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 206,287 work- 
ing days, but three of these ended dur- 
ing the month. Of the 22 strikes in ex- 
istence in July, 19 were carried over into 
August, these causing a time loss of 
230,730 working days during the month 
under review. Three of these strikes end- 
ed during August in addition to the three 
terminated strikes which had commenced 
during August, making a total of six 
strikes which ended during the month. 
The other disputes which terminated 
were: coal miners in District 18; struc- 
tural ironworkers at Edmonton; theatre 
employees at Calgary ; steam shovel oper- 
ators on the Welland ship canal; ship- 
builders at Three Rivers, and freight 


handlers at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. 


At the end of the month there were, 
therefore, still on record 18 strikes, af- 
fecting 15,408 workpeople as follows: 
coal miners, Nova Scotia; photo engra- 
vers, Montreal; photo engravers, Otta- 
wa; compositors, Hamilton; compositors, 
Montreal; compositors, Toronto; com- 
positors, Vancouver; compositors, Win- 
nipeg; compositors and pressmen, Hali- 
fax; compositors and pressmen, Ottawa; 
moulders, Galt; moulders, Guelph; nar- 
row gauge enginemen of steel company, 
Sydney; painters, Toronto; railway em- 
ployees of steel and coal companies, Syd- 
ney; motormen and conductors, Niagara 
Falls, and restaurant employees at “Ed 
monton. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. <A brief 
reference is made to the more important 
strikes, 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING. 
- The coal miners’ strike in District 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
in Alberta and south-eastern British 
Columbia against a reduction in wages 
was terminated on August 23, and work 
resumed on August 28. The men return- 
ed to work at the rates of wages in effect 
from 1920 to March 31, 1922, the agree- 
ment providing for such wages to be in 
effect until March 31, 1923. On August 
15, coal miners throughout Nova Scotia, 
reported to be 18,294 in number, went 
on strike to secure the 1921 wage scale, 
which had been reduced from January 1, 
1922, in some mines and from later dates 
in others, by approximately 25 per cent. 
Towards the end of the month negotia- 
tions were entered into and a settlement 
was effected early in September, the 
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wages being advanced about 15 per cent, 
with special increases in certain cases. 


MANUFACTURING. 


These coal mining strikes are the sub- 
ject of a special article in this issue. 


Printing and Publishing.—The strikes 
in the printing trades in ten localities 
which began in the spring of 1921 con- 
tinued, affecting 1,764 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 47,598 working 
days. 


Iron, steel and wproducts.—Three 
strikes were in existence in this group 
during the month affecting 37 workpeo- 
ple and resulting in a time loss of 999 
working days. Two strikes—moulders at 
Guelph and narrow gauge enginemen at 
Syduey—were carried over from the 
previous month’s record and remained 
unterminated. A strike of eleven mould- 
ers occurred at Galt on August 2, 

against the introduction of a 9-hour day 
instead of the regular 8-hour one. This 
strike remained unsettled at the end of 
August. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Buildings and structures.—The paint- 
ers’ strike in Toronto continued. Structu- 
ral iron workers at Edmonton who had 
struck against a reduction in wages from 
$1.10 to 85¢e per hour, resumed work on 
August 3 at 90c per hour pending a final 
settlement in wages affecting the same 
trade in Winnipeg and other western 
localities. 


Shipbuilding. —During August about 
670 shipbuilders went on strike at Three 
Rivers, when demands for a fortnightly 
pay day instead of a semi-monthly one 
were refused. Negotiations were carried 
on between the parties concerned and the 
strike was finally terminated on August 
11, the company granting the demands 
of the employees. 
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Miscellaneous construction.—On Aug- 
ust 13, a strike of 40 steam shovel oper- 
ators (engineers, firemen and cranemen) 
engaged on the construction of the Wel- 
land ship canal went on strike for in- 
creased wages and a monthly rate of pay 
to replace the hourly rate. The rates 
prior to the strike were 87c, 68¢ and 50c 
per hour, while the rates demanded were 
$250 per month for engineers, $200 per 
month for cranemen, and $6 per day for 
firemen. Negotiations were carried on 
with the result that increases varying 
from le to 23e per hour were granted, 
with further changes to be effected on 
the revision of the Fair Wages schedule 
for the District. Work was resumed 
about the 21st of the month. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Steam railway service.—The strike of 
railway employees of steel and coal com- 
panies at Sydney, N. S. was unsettled 
at the end of the month. 


Street railway service—The strike of 
motormen and conductors at Niagara 
Falls in existence during July was car- 
ried over from the previous month’s re- 
cord and remained unterminated. 


Water transportation.—F reight hand- 
lers at Fort William and Port Arthur 
went on strike during August for an in- 
crease of 10c¢ per hour, the existing rates 
being 35¢ and 87¢ per hour. Work was 
resumed on August 28, at an increase of 
5e per hour, that is at 40c and 42c¢ res- 
pectively. 


SERVICE. 


Recreational.—Theatre employees at 
Calgary who had been on strike since 
May returned to work on August 14. 


Personal.—Forty-three cooks, waiters 
and waitresses at Edmonton went on 
strike July 27, against a reduction of 25 
per cent. This strike remained untermin- 
ated at the end of August. 
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(a) Strikes commencing prior to August, 1922. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, District 18, Alta.,}Commenced April 1, against a wage reduction of 25 7,858 | 173,374 
and B.C. per cent. Work resumed August 28 at 15 per cent 
below the 1921 wage scale, subject to the settlement 
in the Central Competitive Field in the United 
States. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que... *| terminatea, May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 80 780 
terminate 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont....{Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 4 108 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Hamilton, Ont......]|Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation of agree- AT 1,269 
ment by employers. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal, Que...... Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 25 675 
form work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Montreal,, Que...... Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 370 9,990 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Toronto, Ont....... Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 893 94,111 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Vancouver, B.C..... Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 8 216 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man...... Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 191 5,157 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
terminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Ha-|Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 51 1,377 
lifax, N.S. terminated. 
Compositors and pressmen, Otta-|Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 145 8,915 
wa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont............. Commenced May 4. Against a reduction in wages 10 270 
and increased working hours. Unterminated. 
Narrow gauge enginemen of steel/Commenced June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 16 432 
company, Sydney, N.S. of steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Painters, Toronto, Ontii..)ssiie.. cere Commenced May 15, against a reduction in wages 90 2,480 
. from 75 to 65 cents per hour. Unterminated. 
Structural iron workers, Edmon-|Commenced June 20, against a reduction in wages 15 30 
ton, Alta. from $1.10 to 8) cents per hour. Work resumed 
August 3, at 90 cents per hour pending final settle- 
ment of the wage scales throughout the, district. 
Structural iron workers, Winnipeg,|Commenced June 20, against a reduction in Wages|..........j)..eeees00% 
Man. from $1.10 to 8&e per hour. Information received 
indicates employment conditions no longer affected. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways: 
Railway employees of steel and|Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 150 4,050 
coal companies, Sydney, N.S. and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 
Street and electric railways: 
Motormen and conductors, Niag-|Commenced July 1, for recognition of the union. Un- 20 7380 
ara Falls, Ont. terminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational: 
Theatre employees, Calgary, Alta.|Commenced May 8, against employment of non- 15 605 
unionist, work resumed August 14, 
Personal: 
Restaurant employees, Edmonton,|Commenced July 27, against a reduction of 25 per 43 1,161 


Alta. cent in wages. Unterminated. 
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{b) Strikes commencing during August, 1922. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Nova Scotia.........|Commenced August 15, to secure 1921 rate of wages.| 13,294 | 199,410 
Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— . 
Iron, steel and products: 
Mouldersiy Galt Ont. ccc. cicce ences Commenced August 2, in protest against working 11 297 
9 hours a day instead of 8 as formerly. Un- 
terminated. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding: 
Shipbuilders, Three Rivers, Que...|Commenced August 9, for fortnightly instead of 670 1,340 
, Semi-monthly payment of wages. Work was re- 
sumed August 11, the demands of the employees 
having been granted. 
Miscellaneous construction: 
Steam shovel operators, Welland|Commenced August 13, for increased wages and a 40 240 
ship canal. monthly rate to replace hourly rates. After ne- 
gotiations work was resumed at various dates 
between August 15 and August 21, the demands of 
the employees having been partially granted. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water transportation: 
Freight handlers, Fort William|/Commenced August 19, for an inerease of 10ec per 500 5,000 
and Port Arthur, Ont. hour in rates of wages. Work resumed August 31, 
at 5e increase in wages. 








DISPUTES IN COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


Strikes of cdal miners in Districts 18 and 26, United Mine Workers of America 


[N previous issues of the LaBouRr Ga- 

. ZETTE information has been given as 
to disputes between coal miners and 
operators in the coal fields in Alberta 
and Eastern: British @olumbia, District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and also in the principal Nova Sco- 
tia fields, (District 26 of the same organ- 
ization). 


In District 18 a strike of miners began 
on April 1 on the expiration of an agree- 
ment as to wages and working conditions 
which had been in effect from April 1, 
1920, a new agreement not being con- 
summated because the operators, mem- 
bers of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, proposed a reduction 
in wages of between 20 per cent and 25 
per cent which the miners, members of 


the United Mine Workers of America, re- 
fused to accept. A Conciliation Board 
was appointed under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and reported to 
the Minister of Labour on June 13, the 
report being published in the LasBour 
GAZETTE for July. The award of the 
Board was signed by the Chairman and 
the representative of the employees and 
recommended a wage scale 20 per cent 
below that of June, 1920, the day rates 
in which were about $1.15 below those 
in effect from October, 1920, to March 
31, 1922. The minority report signed by 
the representative of the operators re- 
commended a scale proposed by the 
operators 25 per cent lower than the 
previous scale. As neither party was 
willing to accept either recommendation 
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the strike continued. Toward the end of 
August the Minister of Labour met re- 
presentatives of both parties at Calgary 
and an agreement was reached to resume 
work at a wage scale 15 per cent below 
that on March 31 pending a settlement 
of the strike in the bituminous mines in 
the United States. The agreement was 
as follows: 


This agreement made this twenty-third day of 
August, 1922, between the Western Can- 
ada Coal Operators’ Association, herein- 
after referred to as the operators of the 
one part, and the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 18, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Union of the other part; 
witnesseth that it is mutually understood 
and agreed between the parties hereto as 
follows: 


1. That the general clauses of the agree- 
ment which expired on March 31, 1922, be- 
tween the Western Uanada Coal Operators’ 
Association and the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, shall be continued un- 
changed to the 31st day of March, 1923. 


2. That all Day Wage and Contract Rates 
in the said agreement and supplement dated 
October 25, 1920, shall be reduced 15 per cent, 
effective at once, and shall remain in effect 
to March 31, 1923; 


Provided, that if at any time before the 
said March 31, 1923 not less than 75 per cent 
of the Union Miners in the Central Competi- 
tive Field, comprising Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois shall have nego- 
tiated through the Executive heads of the 
United Mine Workers of America a new 
agreement with the operators in that Field, 
the day wage and contract rates in District 
18 shall, subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph 3 hereof, be amended so that the same 
relation shall exist between the new rates and 
those which expired in this District on March 
31, 1922, as exists in the Central Competitive 
Field between the new rates and those which 
also expired on the 31st day of March, 1922, 
there. 


3. That the decision as to the time when 
and the extent to which such an agreement 
shall have been consumated in the Central 
Competitive Field shall be left to the Federal 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. James Murdock, 
and that amendment of the rates referred to 
in Paragraph 2 shall become effective as and 
from the date notification of such decision 
shall have been received by this Association, 
and by the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18. 

2 : 
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4, Respecting the dispute over the construc- 
tion of the Make-up Clause, it is agreed that 
the Minimum Wage shall be the same as a 
miner working on company work, $7.50 per 
day. This construction to be effective only 
from date of this agreement. 


5. That the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, shall meet 
in conference 30 days prior to March 31, 1923, 
+o consider the terms of a new agreement for 
this District. 


6. This agreement shall be forthwith sub- 
mitted by the Union for ratification by re- 
ferendum vote to its membership in District 
18, and upon being ratified by a majority 
voting upon such referendum, this agreement 
and all and every the provisions hereof shall 
be deemed to have become and to have been 
binding on the Union and upon each and 
every of its members in the said District, as 
and from the day of the date hereof. 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto set the hands of their proper officers 
this twenty-third day of August, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-two. 


Tue WESTERN CANADA CoAL OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Sgd.) JESSE GOUGE, 
Vice-President, 
(Sgd) BR. M. Youne, 
Secretary. 


Tun UNITED MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
District 18. 


(Sgd) Rosert LIveETT, 
(Sgd) WrILLIAM POTTER, 
(Sgd) N. McDoNaLp, 
(Sgd) WiLLIAM SHERMAN, 
(Sgd) R. PEACOCK, 


Conference Committee. 


Witness to all signatures 
(Sgd) F. E. Harrison. 


Work in the mines was resumed on 
August 28 and on September 1 the Min- 
ister of Labour notified the employees 
and employers that 75 per cent of the 
miners in the Central Competitive Field 
had reached an agreement with the 
operators to resume work at 1921 rates. 
Accordingly in District 18 the 1921 rates 
again came into effect from September 
1. In addition to the members of the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation the Hillerest Collieries Limited 
and the North American Collieries Lim- 
ited entered into a similar agreement. 
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In Nova Scotia, District 26, the oper- 
ators of the largest mines, the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, controlling 
the Dominion Coal Company operating 
mines at Glace Bay and Springhill, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company at 
Sydney Mines ,and the Acadia Coal 
Company at Stellarton, on the expira- 
tion of an agreement reached at Mon- 
treal in November, 1920, put into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1922, a wage reduc- 
tion of about 85 per cent. The employ- 
ees objected to the cut and called for a 
Conciliation Board which was establish- 
ed in January, 1922, and which recom- 
mended a wage reducton of about 30 per 
cent, with a mnimum day rate of $2.85, 
instead of $2.42 as proposed. The wage 
scale basis which figures in these tran- 
sactions had been laid down in what be- 
came known as the MacKinnon award, 
being the decision of a Board of Conci- 
liation given in 1920 in the case of the 
Dominion Coal Company, now part of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
and the Chairman of the Board being 
the Rev. Dr. Clarence MacKinnon. The 
scale set in the MacKinnon award pro- 
vided for a minimum day rate of $3.25. 
The representative of the employees 
made a minority report. recommending 
a decrease of only 14 per cent from 1921 
rates with a minimum daily rate of 
$3.50. The operators put into effect the 
award of the Board and after negotia- 
tions with the District Executive of the 
United Mine Workers agreed to make 
further slight readjustments in order to 
effect a settlement of the dispute. The 
members of the Union, however, by bal- 
lot refused to accept this proposal. 
Meanwhile the situation became acute 
and the dispute was discussed in Parlia- 
ment then in session. The Conciliation 
Board was reconvened in April but re- 
ported its inability to proceed and a 
new Board was appointed. This Board 
investigated working and housing con- 
ditions in all the mining localities and 
recommended that the wage scale in 
foree, the scale that had been recommend- 
ed by the previous Board, be revised by 
making a minimum rate of $3.00 for all 
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employees over 18 years of age, with ad- 
justments in certain special rates to se- 
cure uniformity. The representative of 
the miners on the Board recommended 
a day wage scale 10 per cent below the 
1921 scale with a minimum daily rate of 
$3.45, with contract rates 1314 per cent 
below the 1921 rates, which would be one 
per cent below the MacKinnon Award 
(January, 1920, rates) and 1814 per 
cent above 1922 rates. The employees re- 
fused to accept the award of the Board 
so that no agreement was reached and 
the award of the first Board remained 
in effect. In the meantime the miners in 
both the principal bituminous and an- 
thracite fields in the United States 
struck on April 1 on the expiration of 
their agreement. The smaller coal mine 
operating companies in Nova Scotia re- 
duced wages at various dates and a Con- 
ciliation Board was appointed to inves- 
tigate a dispute between the employees 
of the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany and the management, operating 
the mines on behalf of the bondholders, 
the Company having defaulted some 
years before. The Board reported unan: 
imously that the reduced scale in effect 
(26 to 25 per cent below that of 1921) 
be continued for the time being as the 
mines were being operated at a loss in 
an effort to preserve the property of the 
bondholders. 


In August negotiations for a working 
agreement between No. 26 District Exe- 
cutive and the British Empire Steel 
Corporation operating the principal 
mines were resumed.UThe President of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
had instructed the District Executive to 
secure an agreement by August 15 or to 
issue the strike call which had been au- 
thorized previously. The Executive 
agreed to recommend to the miners a 
scale 10 per cent above that in force with 
a 40¢ increase in day rates and a mini- 
mum daily rate of $3.25. This proposal 
was voted upon by the members on Aug- 
ust 15, at the same time as the election 
of the District officers and members of 
the Executive.\The strike call, however, 
had already been formally issued and 

\ 
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the recall notice by the officers, issued 
on the last day, was ineffective. At mid- 
night August 14, the miners struck and 
and in the district organization elections 
on the following day elected a new set 
of officers with the exception of the se- 
cretary-treasurer. 


In the strike the men operating the 
pumps, fans, engines, electrical ma- 
chinery, ete., in some cases, also went off 
duty. In some cases the officials and of- 
fice staff of the operators manned the 
machinery temporarily in order to pre- 
vent damage. The local authorities re- 
quisitioned military forces from the Do- 
minion Government for the protection 
of property. Arrangements were shortly 
made for the manning of pumps, etc., by 
the regular employees. (The miners on 
strike included not only the employees 
of the mines under the control of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, ap- 
proximately 12,000, but those in practi: 
cally all the coal mines in Nova Scotia, 
numbering nearly 15,000 in all. In the 
Inverness mines, however, the men re- 
turned to work in a few hours, their 
wage dispute with the operators having 
been settled by the Conciliation Board 
as mentioned above. | 
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{Negotiations continuing between the 
representatives of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation and the Union, the 
Rev. Dr. Clarence MacKinnon, Chair- 
man of the Conciliation Board which re- 
commended the wage scale of January, 
1920, the ‘‘MacKinnon Award,’’ was 
requested by the Union to take part. 
During these negotiations an agreement 
was drawn up which provided for a 1214 
per cent increase in contract rates, and 
an increase in the minimum day rate 
to ‘$3.25, ‘all’ day rates being ‘iIn- 
creased by at least 40c per day 
in the Glace Bay Mines and 52¢ per 
day in the Sydney Mines area, thus 
bringing the datal scale in the latter up 
to that in the former. The agreement 
was to be retroactive to July 15 and to 
continue to January 15, 1924 and there- 
after, subject to 45 days notice by either 
party. There were also other provisions 
for special cases. This was submitted to 
the members of the Union by ballot on 
August 31 and approved by a large 
majority. Work was, therefore, resumed 
on September 5. It was expected that the 
other coal operators in Nova Scotia 
would enter into agreements for similar 
increases in wages. | \ 


THE UNITED STATES COAL STRIKE. 


HILE no settlement was reached 

during August in the dispute af- 
fecting anthracite coal miners in_ the 
United States, the general strike of 
bituminous coal miners was practically 
terminated in August, contracts having 
been signed by the end of the month by 
‘representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America and of the great 
majority of the operators who had pre- 
viously had agreements with the union. 
An account of the origin and progress 
of the dispute has appeared in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre. The 
agreement was reached at a conference 
which had been called by President 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Work- 
ers, and which held sessions at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from August 7 to August 15. 


The agreement which was signed by the 
operators individually provided for an 
immediate resumption of work on the 
terms existing prior to the strike, and 
for the subsequent appointment of a 
committee of inquiry to investigate all 


pertinent facts in regard to the industry 


for the benefit of the public, the oper- 
ators and the mine workers. The text of 
the agreement was as follows: 


(1) <All mines of operators represented 
here in ‘this joint conference which are now © 
on strike, are to be opened immediately upon 
the execution of supplementary contracts ex- 
tending to March 31, 1923. The terms, provi- 
sions and conditions of the contracts affect- 
ing such mines are to be as they respectively 
existed on March 31, 1922, except as to 
renewal or continuation clauses in such con- 


tracts. 
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(2) The participants of this conference 
agree to send and this conference invites the 
bituminous coal operators of the United 
States to send representative delegates from 
coal producing districts or from substantial 
groups of operators, which delegates shall as 
far as possible be representative of the. bi- 
tuminous coal industry of the United States; 
such delegates to assemble in joint conference 
in Cleveland, October 2, 1922. This joint 
conference shall appoint a commission of 
equal numbers of representative operators 
and miners, which commission shall formulate 
a method to be follewed by the bituminous 
coal industry in the negotiation of wage scale 
agreements, to become effective April 1, 1923, 
and the method so formulated shall be report- 
ed to the joint conference to be held January, 
1923, as hereinafter provided. 


(3) The joint conference convening Octo- 
ber 2 shall further select a committee of in- 
quiry, the members of which shall be of com- 
manding public reputation for character and 
ability, and whose personnel shall be approved 
by the President of the United States. The 
duty of this committee shall be to develop 
promptly all of the pertinent facts in regard 
to the industry for the benefit alike of the 
public, the operators, and the mine workers. 
Such investigation shall include every phase 
of the industry deemed material by the com- 
mittee of inquiry and such committee shall 
*be furnished with all information desired and 
aided in every manner possible by the opera: 
tors and miners alike. 


In the event such joint conference shall fail 
to agree upon the members of such committee 
of inquiry by October 10, 1922, it shall peti- 
tion the President of the United States to 
appoint the members thereof in his discretion, 
and in the event of a vacancy the President 
is requested to fill same by appointment. 
The cost of such committee of inquiry shall 
be paid by the industry, one-half by the 
operators participating in the joint conference 
and one-half by the United Mine Workers of 
America. Such committee after developing 
all the facts shall make such recommenda. 
tions as it may deem proper and advisable 
and shall so far as possible embody these 
recommendations in a report to be submitted 
to the joint conference to be convened 
January 3, 1923, as hereinafter provided. 


In order to reach a final and proper de- 
termination of the controversy in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry for the benefit of the 
miners and operators and the public as well, 
the following principal points are presented 
for consideration by the committee of inquiry: 
The wage rate in any district shall, as far as 
reasonable, be properly competitive within 
the mining industry and shall at the 
same time be fully compensatory to the 
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miners, beng sufficient to afford not 
only a living wage but also to allow rea- 
sonable opportunity for accumulating savings. 
The encouragement of a proper spirit of 
obligation and responsibility on the part of 
all parties for contractual obligations and the 
establishment of proper machinery, both local 
and national, for prompt determination and 
settlement of any points of dispute and of 
any local state or district contracts, without 
resorting to strike or lockout. The determin- 
ation of a proper policy to encourage effi- 
ciency of operation, not only on the part of 
mine management in the mechanical oper- 
ation of the mines, but also on the part of 
individual miners in the performance of their 
daily work. 


4, The participants in this conference 
agree to send, and this convention invites the 
bituminous coal operators of the United 
States to send representative delegates from 
coal producing districts, or from substantial 
groups of coal operators, which delegates shall 
as far as possible be representative of the 
bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, such delegates to meet in joint con- 
ference January 38, 1923, at such place as 
may be designated by joint cenference 
held October 2, 1922. This joint con- 
ference shall receive the report of the com- 
mittee appointed in conformity with para- 
graph 2, and shall finally determine the 
method to be followed by the participants in 
the conference in the negotiation of wage 
scale agreements to become effective April 
1, 1923, to the end that new wage scale agree- 
ments to be effective April 1, 1923, shall be 
determined upon as speedily as practicable 
and further strikes be thereby avoided. The 
method of negotiating wage scale agreements, 
which shall be determined upon by joint con- 
ference, shall provide that such machinery as 
is created by it to develop a new wage scale 
agreement shall commence to function not 
later than January 8, 1923. The wage scale 
agreement concluded by such machinery shall 
be effective April 1, 1923, and shall be in 
effect during such time as it may determine. 


On August 18, President Harding de- 
livered an address at a joint meeting of 
both Houses of Congress at Washing- 
ton dealing particularly with the situa- 
tion arising out of the strikes of coal 
miners and railway shop employees. 
After outlining the circumstances that 
immediately led up to the eoal_ strike 
Administration 
had taken in endeavouring to effect a 
settlement, he summed up some of the 
difficulties of the problem as follows: 
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There are fundamental evils in our present 
system of producing and distribution which 
make the wage problem difficult. In the 
bituminous coal fields are vastly more mines 
than are requisite to the country’s needs, and 
there are 200,000 more mine workers than are 
needed to produce in continuous employment 
the country’s normal requirements. By con- 
tinous employment I mean approximately 280 
working days in the year. In many instances 


last year men were employed less than 150. 
days, in some cases much fewer than that. 


In the overmanned sections men divide the 
working time, and high wages are necessary 
to meet the cost of the barest living. Inter- 
rupted transportation, sorely broken employ- 
men, the failure to develop storage against 
enlarged demands and inadequate carrying— 
all these present problems bearing on right- 
eous wage adjustment, and demand con- 
structive solution. 


He asked authority to create a com- 
mission to make a searching investig- 
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ation into the whole coal industry with 
authority to reveal every phase of coal 
production, sale and distribution, and 
pointed out that the need for such in- 
vestigation was revealed by both oper- 
ators and mine workers in the Cleveland 
agreement. 


In order to restrain profiteering the 
President recommended ‘‘immediate 
provision for a temporary national coal 
agency, with needed capital to purchase, 
sell and distribute coal which is carried 
in intrastate shipment.’’ The President 
pointed out that the proposal did not . 
relate to shipments within a state; price 
control and equitable distribution in in- 
trastate shipments being a responsibility 
of the State’s own government. 





THE STRIKE OF RAILWAY SHOP EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


A&TICLES describing generally the 
circumstances leading up to the re- 
ductions in wages of certain classes of 
employees on the principal railways in 
the United States on July 1, 1922, and 
the strike of the shop craft employees on 
that date, and of the features of the 
strike during July have appeared in re- 
cent issues of the LABouR GAzETTE. Har- 
ly in August the President of the 
United States submitted to the railway 
companies and to the employees’ organ- 
ization the following proposals: 


First—Railway managers and work- 
men are to agree to recognize the valid- 
ity of all decisions of the United States 
Railroad Labour Board, and to faith- 
fully carry out such decisions as con- 
templated by the law. 


Second.—The earriers will withdraw 
all lawsuits growing out of the strike, 
and Railroad Labour Board decisions 
which have been involved in the strike 
may be taken, in the exercise of recog- 
nized rights by either party, to the Rail- 
road Board for re-hearing. 


Third.—All employees now on strike 
to be returned to work and to their 
former positions with seniority and 
other rights unimpaired. The represent- 
atives of the carriers and the represent- 
atives of the organizations especially 
agree that there will be no discrimin- 


ation by either party against the em- 
ployees who did or did not strike. 
The railway companies expressed 


their willingness to accept the first and 
second conditions but not the third. The 
President thereupon urged the strikers 
to return to work and the railway exe- 
cutives to give them employment, leav- 
ing the decision as to seniority to the 
Railroad Labour Board, under whose 
jurisdiction it fell by law. The majority 
of the railways agreed to this course but 
the strikers refused. The question of the 
restoration of seniority to the strikers 
therefore became an important issue in 
the developments during the month. By 
this time the issues as to the operation 
of engines and cars alleged to be inade- 
quately repaired and of moving trains 
in yards, ete., guarded by men under 
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arms, had become acute, and there was 
reported to be a probability that the bro- 
therhoods of employees in the running 
trades would also go on strike, and, in 
some cases, there were local strikes of 
this nature. Some passenger trains were 
stranded and there was difficulty in 
moving freight cars. The officials of 
these brotherhoods, however, made ar- 
rangements with the executives of the 
railroads looking to the settlement of 
these troubles, and later arranged to 
mediate between the strikers and the 
railroad executives. 


In the meantime the question as to 
the powers of the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board to enforce its deci- 
sion had become an important issue and 
the running trades brotherhoods sent to 
members of Congress a request that the 
Board be abolished and that the econdi- 
tions for mediation and collective bar- 
gaining under the Newlands Act be 
restored. The principal labour organiz- 
ations had always taken a stand against 
compulsory arbitration, and it was re- 
ported that the American Federation of 
Labour was supporting this proposal, 
that body being particularly con- 
cerned at the moment because the shop 
craft employees on strike against the 
application of a decision of the Board 
were members of some of the principal 
unions in the Federation. 


On August 18 the President of the 
United States addressed both Houses of 
Congress in regard to conditions result- 
ing from both the coal mining and rail- 
road shop crafts strikes. With reference 
to the latter he pointed out that the 
statute creating the Railroad Labour 
Beard had not provided means of en- 
forcing the decisions of the Board nor 
penalties for disobeying them, and that 
this should be remedied. He then in- 
dicated his proposals for settlement and 
referred to the laws for settling the ex- 
isting disputes, forbidding conspiracy 
to hinder interstate commerce and for 
assuring the highest possible safety in 
railway service, and that it was his in- 
tention to enforce these laws. 
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On August 12 and again on August 
17 and 18 the heads of the brotherhoods 
of employees in the running trades, as 
mediators, met the railway executives 
and proposed the terms of settlement as 
follows: 


First—All men to be re‘nstated in the posi- 
tion of the class they originally held on June 


» 30, 1922, and as many. of such men as possible 


are to be put to work September 1, at present 
rates of pay, and all employees who have been 
on strike to be put to work or under pay not 
later than October 1 next, except such men as 
have been proven guilty of destruction of rail- 
road property or convicted of crime; ordinary 
cases of assault amd battery the result of 
personal encounter are to be disregarded. 


Second—If a dispute arises as to the re- 
lative standing of an employee or employees 
that cannot be otherwise adjusted by the 
carrier and said employee or employees, the 
matter shall be referred to the United States 
Railroad Labor Board in accordance with the 
Transportation Act of 1920 by the organiza- 
tion, the employees or the carrier in the 
interest of any employee who may be aggriev- 
ed. 


Third—No intimidation nor oppression 
shall be practiced or permitted as against any 
of the employees who have remained or have 
taken service or as against those who resume 
service under this understanding. 


Fourth—All suits at law now pending as 
the result of this strike to be withdrawn and 
cancelled by both parties. 


The reply of the committee of railway 
executives included the following: 


The carriers have carefully considered the 
tentative suggestion you have made to-day. 


The use by you in this suggestion of the 
term ‘‘reinstated’’ goes to the root of the 
differences between us. 


You have repeatedly explained to our com- 
mittee that this means an acknowledgment on 
the part of the carriers that the men return- 
ing to work under your proposition above 


‘quoted will be senior to the new men em- 


ployed since July 1, 1922, and senior to the 
old men who remained in the servite to the 
extent that the returning strikers were senior 
on June 30, 1922. 


As this acknowledgment would doubless 
control the decision of the labor board on a 
dispute submitted under your second para- 
graph as to seniority and oblige it to render 


a decision against the old men who remained 


and the new men who entered the service, we 
cannot accept. 
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Toward the end of August the Rail- 
way Executive announced that while 
some 400,000 shop craft employees had 
been employed before July 1, the rail- 
ways had now in their employ over 
300,000, as about 150,000 had not struck 
and 150,000 had been taken on during 
the strike, some of whom were strikers 
returning to work, so that the efficiency 
of the shops was fast improving. It was, 
however, reported that some railroads 
were much better off than others in this 
respect. Meanwhile the President of the 
Shop Crafts Federation (Railway Em- 
ployees Department, American Feder- 
ation of Labour) met the executives of 
several of the railroads and negotiated 
on the lines of the proposals of the train 
service brotherhoods. 


It is of interest to note that early in 
September, the Attorney General of the 
United States secured an interim in- 
junction from the Federal Court at Chi- 
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cago restraining any person from inter- 
fering with the operation of the rail- 
vays. 


Early in September it was announced 
that the Shop Crafts Federation had 
authorized its committee to make settle- 
ments with individual railroads, and 
that several of these, including several 
large railways, had agreed to a settle- 
ment on the above lines. It was also re- 
ported that a number of the largest 
railway systems had refused to agree to 
this settlement and had stated that suf- 
ficient men in their shops were available. 


In Canada the dispute as to wages and 
working conditions of certain classes of 
railway employees had been referred to 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and information as to 
these will be found in the article in this 
issue on the proceedings under the Act 
during August. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING JULY, 1922. 


HE British Labour Gazette for Aug- 

= ust contains the following information 

respecting strikes and lockouts in the 

United Kingdom during July, 1922, 

based upon returns from employers and 
workpeople. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work reported to the 
Department as beginning in July was 
21, as compared with 32 in the previous 
month, and 40 in July, 1921. In these 
new disputes about 18,000 workpeople 
were involved, either directly or indirect- 
ly, (ie., thrown out of work at the es- 
tablishments where the disputes occur- 
red, though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition to the numbers 
involved in new disputes, about 28,000 
workpeople were involved in 36 disputes 
which began before July and were still 
in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The total number of new and old 
disputes in progress in July was thus 


57, involving about 46,000 workpeople, 
and resulting in a loss during July of 
nearly 450,000 working days. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes in progress in July by groups of 
industries :— 
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*\ general dispute in the engineering industry was 
in progress in June, 1922. +This figure includes over 
1,000,000 workpeople involved in a general dispute in 
the coal-mining industry. 
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Causms.—Of the 21 disputes begin- 
ning in July, 9, arose out of proposed 
reductions in wages, 5 on other wages 
questions, and 7 on other questions. 


RESULTS.—Settlements were effected 
in the case of 12 new disputes, directly 
involving about 2,000 workpeople, and 
9 old disputes, directly involving about 
9,000. workpeople. Of these disputes, 3, 
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directly involving 400 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 9, 
directly involving 1,800 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 9, directly 
involving 4,800 workpeople, were com- 
promized. In the case of 4 disputes, di- 
rectly involving about 12,000 workpeo- 
ple, werk was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA. 


synopsis of the Proceedings of the 38th Annual Meeting. 


HE 38th annual convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada was held in the city of Montreal 
from August 21-26, the meeting place 
being L’Assistance Publique Hall. Just 
previous to the delivery of the opening 
addresses patriotic selections were ren- 
dered by an orchestra, the delegates 
standing during the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem and ‘‘O Canada.’’ Mr. 
John T. Foster, president of the Mon- 
treal Trades and Labour Council, presid- 
ed at the opening ceremonies and wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of organ- 
ized labour. His Worship Mayor Méde- 
ric Martin extended welcome on behalf 
of the municipality, and the Hon. A. 
Galipeault, minister of public works and 
labour, spoke on behalf of the Provincial 
Government of Quebec. Others who con- 
tributed to the opening proceedings 
were Hon. A. Lacombe, Ete oul | 
phonse Verville, ex-M.P., and Hon. Sen- 
ator G. D. Robertson, ex-Minister of La- 
bour, who was present as a delegate from 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
The Premier, Right Hon. W. L. Macken- 
zie King, Hon. James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, and the Provincial premier, 
Hon. lL. A. Taschereau, sent letters re- 
gretting their inability to be present. 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the con- 
gress, replied to the addresses of wel- 
come. 


The first report received was from the 
Credential Committee, which, as finally 
adopted, showed 403 delegates creden- 


tialled, two of whom were fraternal dele- 
gates representing respectively the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
British Trades Union Congress; 42 in- 
ternational organizations, which have af- 
filiated the whole of their Canadian 
membership were represented by one 
delegate each; 27 delegates represented 
trades and labour councils, and 332 local 
unions. 


The customary committees were ap- 
pointed, and Capt. J. A. P. Haydon, of 
Ottawa, was named as associate secre- 
tary. The proceedings of the convention 
were conducted in English and French, 
Mr. Gus Franeq, of Montreal, being the 
translator. 


Report of Executive Council. 


The executive council of the congress, 
which is composed of the president, se- 
cretary-treasurer and the three vice- 
presidents, submitted a report covering 
the several matters which had engaged 
their attention during the year and 
bringing to the notiee of the delegates 
subjects of importance to the organized 
labour movement. The various subjects 
were serially arranged as follows: (1) 
Legislatwwe Programme, 1922—This sec- 
tion included matters which were sub- 
mitted on September 26, 1921, to the 
Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, then 
Prime Minister, and the legislative pro- 
gramme which had been presented to 
the present Government on February 24, 
1922. (2) Legislation—Under this cap- 
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tion reference was made to the laws 
which had been passed at the last session 
of the Dominion Parliament. Mention 
was made of the resolutions of particular 
interest to labour adopted by the House 
of Commons, some of which had been 
included in the legislative programme 
of the congress. (38) Provincial Feder- 
ations of Labour—This section referred 
to the efforts made to establish a pro- 
vincial executive committee for the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia as well as report- 
ing on the work of other adjuncts of the 
congress. The executive council recom- 
mended that, instead of the present sys- 
tem of printing separate reports for 
each province, a co-ordinated summary 
of the legislative activities for the various 
provinces be prepared by that body. (4) 
Matters submitted to Government De- 
vartments—The executive council re- 
ported that, in regard to the complaint 
of unsatisfactory conditions on the Wel- 
land Canal work, action had been se- 
cured which it is hoped will remove the 
grievances. Copies of the correspondence 
which passed between President Moore 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King in 
reference to the order of President D. 
B. Hanna forbidding employees of the 
Canadian National Railways from offer- 
ing themselves as candidates for political 
office were presented, and mention made 
of other subjects which had been brought 
to the attention of the proper author- 
ities. (5) Labour Representatives on 
Advisory Councils—Report was made 
of the bodies on which the Trades and 
Labour Congress has continued to be of- 
ficially represented, as well as of the 
more important matters dealt with by 
these several councils. Mention was also 
made of the efforts to have the congress 
given representation on the Research 
Council. (6) International Labour Or- 
ganizations—In this section of the re- 
port was contained a statement in refer- 
ence to the third meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, established un- 
der the covenant of the League of 
Nations, and the draft conventions and 
recommendations which had been adopt- 
ed. The full text of the Order-in-Couneil 
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of the Federal Government defining 
which of the conventions and recom- 
mendations come within the purview of 
the provincial legislatures and the Do- 
minion Parliament was also submitted. 
(7) International Relationship.—Report 
was made of the affiliation of the con- 
gress with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Working Women and of 
the friendly relations existing between 
the Congress of Canada and the British 
States labour organizations. (8) League 
of Nations Society in Canada—Com- 
mendation was given to the establishment 
of the League of Nations Society in Can- 
ada and it was recommended that the 
congress become a member, and _ that 
trades and labour councils be urged to 
become identified with local branches of 
the society in their respective localities. 
(9) Platform of Principles—Report was 
made that the Platform of Principles 
had been revised and brought into har- 
mony with more recent policies of the 
congress. (10) Congress Journal.—In 
accordance with the instructions of the 
1921 convention, the executive council 
reported that an official organ (the 
Canadian Congress Journal) had been 
established, the advertising contracts for 
which were originally made by an ad- 
vertising firm. This arrangement had 
been subsequently cancelled, the advert- 
tising contracts now being controlled by 
the congress. (11) Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act.—A brief review of 
this law was given in order, the executive 
council stated, that the convention might 
reach a decision on reaffirming the po- 
hey of the congress in regard to the act, 
or whether in the light of recent ex- 
perience a change is considered neces- 
sary. (12) Picketing and Injunctions. — 
Attention was called to the injunctions 
issued during the past year designed to 
prohibit the right of peaceful picketing 
during trade disputes. The executive 
council recommended that on this sub- 
ject the convention reaffirm the demands 
of the last two years, which are as fol- 
lows: (a) The re-insertion into the Cri- 
minal Code of the sections establishing 
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the right of peaceful picketing; (b) Re- 
peal of amerdments to the Criminal 
Code passed during the panicky Session 
of Parliament, | 
elimination of words ‘‘force’’, ‘‘terror- 
ism’’, and ‘‘industrial or economic 
change’’, as mentioned in 97b and other 
sections; (c) Amendments to define sym- 
pathetic strikes and bring Canadian law 
into harmony with the British law on 
this matter. (13) Unemployment.—On 
this subject the executive council reiter- 
ated the declarations of previous con- 
ventions of the congress as to the means 
of meeting the unemployment problem. 
(14) Immigration—Under this heading 
the executive council made the following 
declaration on this subject: ‘‘The organ- 
ized workers of Canada desire to see 
Canada peopled by a free, enlightened, 
moral, energetic and law-abiding class 
of citizens, and recognize that this can 
be done quickest by an influx of immi- 
exrants. This influx, however, should be 
the spontaneous movement of the immi- 
grants themselves, and false induce- 
ments should be prohibited, and the 
fullest accurate information freely cir- 
eulated in the countries from which they 
come. Whilst every regard should be had 
for the welfare of those who seek our 
shores, the first consideration should be 
the Canadian people and the betterment 
of our common country. This consider- 
ation covers the exclusion of eertain 
nationalities and classes of people who 
either by temperament, non-assimilative 
qualifications, habits, customs or ab- 
sence of any permanent good which their 
coming brings to us, are not a desirable 
acquisition to our citizenship.’’ (15) 
Communist Activities in Canada.—aAt- 
tention was called to the two agencies, 
viz., The Workers’ Party of Canada and 
the Trade Union Educational League, 
which is was asserted have been estab- 
lished to destroy the present trade union 
movement in order to give effect to the 
Communist policies of the Red Trade 
Union International of Moscow. (16) 
Miscellaneous Matters. — This section 
dealt with (a) the affiliation of the Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers, 


hig’ 
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(b) issuing of charter to the Associated 
Federal Employees of Canada, and (c) 
the solicitation of funds for relief of the 
Russian famine sufferers. 


Reports of Provincial Executive Committees. 


The following is a summary of the 
contents of the reports which were sub- 
mitted by the various provincial execu- 
tive committees of the congress: 


British Cotumpia.—The executive 
committee for the province of British 
Columbia, owing to the early session of 
the Legislature, was unable to present 
any legislative requests. A number of 
bills affecting labour had, however, been 
presented, but they had received little 
attention. Although originally not ac- 
ecepting any obligation for unemploy- 
ment relief, the Provincial Government 
had finally adopted a similar course to 
other provinces, paying its quota of the 
money expended by the municipalities 
and the Dominion Government. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—The executive com- 
mittee for the province of Saskatchewan 
reported that efforts had been made to 
secure the passage by the Legislature of 
a state insurance act for industrial em- 
ployees, but had not met with success. 
Neither had other requests for legisla- 
tion been granted. 


Manrropa.—Requests had been made 
on the Provincial Government for cer- 
tain legislation, but owing to the un- 


‘stable political conditions existing in the 


province at that time none of the pro- 
eramme presented had been brought be- 
fore the Legislature. 


OntTARIO.—On January 26, 1922, the 
executive committee of the province had 
interviewed the Provincial Cabinet and 
presented a request for desired legisla- 
tion. The report stated that very little 
labour: legislation had been passed at the 
1922 session of the Legislature; the 
measures enacted were (1) amendment 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
(2) an act providing for one day’s rest 
in seven, (3) definition of steam boiler, 
(4) minimum wage act, and (5) an act 





quently submitted to the 
- Cabinet. 
_the workers was adopted by the Legis- 
jature as follows: (1) 
_the coal mines act, (2) minimum wage 
act, (3) an act providing for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of labour, and (4) an 
act providing 
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respecting works to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 


QUEBEC.—The committee for the pro- 
vince of Quebec stated that almost all 


of the unions have had to combat  at- 


tempts to reduce wages. Only the well 
organized trades had been able to with- 
stand the battle, the others having had 
to aecept reductions, and as a conse- 
quence had lost in membership. Refer- 
ence was made to the National and 
Catholic Syndicate movement, which it 
was stated did not appear to be making 
headway, although a number of syndi- 
cates had been formed in Montreal and 
towns of lesser importance. In January, 
1922, a programme of desired legisla- 
tion had been laid before the Provincial 
Government, but none of the proposals 
had been adopted. The parliamentary 


- representatives reported that a resolu- 


tion seeking to compel all labour organ- 


- izations to incorporate had been intro- 


duced in the Legislature. An amendment 
to the resolution was carried by the Le- 
sislature inviting labour unions of the 
province to adopt an essentially Cana- 


_ dian constitution. 


Reports from Provincial Federations of 
Labour, 


The two provincial federations oper- 


ating under charters from the congress 
presented reports, the following being a 
synopsis of their activities: 


ALBERTA.—The annual convention of 


the Alberta Federation of Labour was 
held in January, 1922, at which resolu- 


tions were adopted in favour of desired 
legislation. These proposals were subse- 
Provincial 
Legislation directly affecting 


Amendment to 


_ for superannuation of 
civil servants. The federation reported 
that there had been considerable unem- 


ployment, and efforts had been made to 
reduce wages, but with a few exceptions 
_these attacks had been resisted. 
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New Bsunswick.—The New Bruns- 
wick Federation had met in February, 
1922, and passed a number of resolu- 
tions dealing with matters of interest to 
labour. These were subsequently brought 
to the attention of the Government. A 
parliamentary representative was ap- 
pointed, and his report dealt with the 
measures which had been adopted by 
the Legislature, among which was an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Reports of Fraternal Delegates. 


The executive council also submitted 
reports which had been prepared by the 
two fraternal delegates who had attend- 
ed respectively the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
British Trades Union Congress, 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports 
approved of the work performed by the 
executive council during the year, eall- 
ing particular attention to the more im- 
portant items, and recommended several 
of the matters to the careful consider- 
ation of the delegates. In reference to 
the order of President Hanna of the 
Canadian National Railways, in con- 
nection with which a resolution was also 
introduced, recommendation was made 
that the attitude of the congress, oppos- 
ing the order, be reaffirmed. Approval 
was given by the committee to the pub- 
lication of the Canadian Congress Jour- 


nal and to the direct control of the ad- 
vertising. Some criticism was made of 


articles which had appeared in the jour- 
nal and a debate took place. The action 
of the executive council in defending the 
international trade union movement and 
in opposing its opponents in the 
columns of the official publication was 
endorsed in convention by a large ma- 
jority. The committee endorsed the 
statement of the executive council in re- 
gard to Communist activities in Can- 
ada, the chairman of the committee 
pointing out that the adherents of these 
new movements were endeavouring to 
use the machinery of the bona fide trade 
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unions as a means of carrying on their 
propaganda in Canada. With only one 
dissenter the report of the committee 
was adopted. The committee approved, 
and the convention endorsed, the recom- 
mendation of the executive council in 
regard to amendments to the criminal 
code in reference to picketing and in- 
junctions. 


The committee in dealing with item 
13 (Unemployment) of the report of the 
executive council, also considered resolu- 
tions Nos. 10, 11 and 12, and made the 
following recommendation: ‘*That the 
executive council of the congress be in- 
structed to make representations before 
the conference on unemployment to be 
convened the following week; and that 
in the opinion of this congress where 
work cannot be provided by public au- 
thorities at trade union rates of pay the 
Federal Government be called on to pro- 
vide relief on a scale sufficient to main- 
tain the physical efficiency of those re- 
lieved and their dependents.’’ In refer- 
ence to the complaint concerning the re- 
pairing of cars for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, the executive recom- 
mended that where contracts are given 
for the repair of rolling stock contracts 
be awarded only to firms paying fair 
wages ana agreeing to working eondi- 
tions not less favourable than those re- 
cognized by the management of the 
Canadian National system. The remain- 
der of the report of the executive coun- 
eil and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports were adopted 
by the convention. The committee also 
approved of the reception of the reports 
of the provincial executive committees 
and the fraternal delegates, calling spe- 
cial attention to the defeat of the at- 
tempt made in the province of Quebec 
to have trade unions become incorpor- 
ated. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, 
submitted his report showing total re- 
ceipts, including the balance from the 
previous year, of $25,157.02; total ex- 
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penditures for the year amounted to 
$292 877.11, leaving a balance of $2,279.- 
91. The membership showed a loss of 
41,707, now standing at 132,071. This 
decrease, it was explained, was occasion- 
ed by the lack of employment, large 
numbers of trade union members being 
unable to pay their dues, and only those 
actually in good standing were reported. 
Three local unions and two trades and 
labour councils were chartered during 
the year, there now being 65 of the last- 
named bodies in affiliation with the con- 
oress. 


The trustees of the congress building, 
(which are the executive officers) pre- 
sented a report showing that the revenue 
amounted to $1,749 and expenses to $1,- 
735.87, leaving a surplus of $4.13. 


The Committee on Audit, to which 
these statements were referred, reported 
having found the accounts correct, and 
the report was adopted. 


Appropriations. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
recommended the payment of the fol- 
lowing amounts: To the associate secre- 
tary, $100; translator, $10 per day; 
messenger, sergeant-at-arms and janitor 
of hall, $50 each; fraternal delegate to 
the British Trades Union Congress, $900 
and railway fare to Montreal; payment 
of hotel expenses of fraternal delegates 
from the American Federation of lLa- 
bour and the British Trade Union Con- 
eress; payment of expenses of congress 
stenographer attending the convention ; 
and that the salary of the secretary- 
treasurer and stenographer remain at 
$2000 and $1,800, respectively., The re- 
port was adopted without discussion, 


Report of Immigration Committee. 


A special committee on immigration 
was appointed, to which was referred 
for consideration section 14 of the re- 
port of the executive council dealing 
with the question of immigration. The 
full report of the committee, which was 
adopted, was as follows: 
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We have carefully examined the many do- 
cuments which have been presented by the 
executive council, along with a brief prepared 
by them, dealing with the subject of immi- 
gration and containing a synopsis of the de- 
cisions of the congress on this matter during 
the past seven years. 


Measures are necessary which will prevent 
the further aggravation of our unemployment 
problem by unwarranted immigration to our 
industrial centres. We are of the opinion that 
entire prohibition is not practicable or ad- 
visable for Canada, except in the case of 
Orientals, but that our efforts should be to- 
wards effective supervision and regulation. 
Experience has proven that the head tax and 
monetary provisions have not had much ef- 
fect in restricting immigration as by the pro- 
vision of circulating funds amongst certain 
peoples and financing of others by employers, 
these regulations have been circumvented to 
the disadvantage of the worker. We endorse 
the declaration incorporated in the executive 
eouncil’s report (Item 14, page 52) and to 
give effect to same particularly recommend:— 


Oriental Immigration—This is no longer a 
problem of our western provinces, but the 
yellow menace exists to an ever increasing 
degree throughout the entire Dominion. We 
note with pleasure the amendments to the 
Narcotic Drug Act, providing for the deport- 
ation of aliens found guilty under this act, 
which if rigidly enforced, should materially 
reduce our Oriental population, according to 
statistics of previous convictions. We reiter- 
ate our demand for total exclusion of all 
Orientals and recommend that the executive 
council of the congress and the provincial 
executives press for legislation which will 
more effectively control the activities of 
Orientals already in Canada. 


Immigration Act Amendments.—We reiter- 
ate our demands for the repeal of Bill 03 and 
the amendments incorporated in Bill 52 (1919) 
so as to restore the right of British citizens 
now liable to arbitrary deportation. 


We request legislation to prevent hiring of 
labour outside of Canada by private em- 
ployers and closest co-operation with the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada and of Great 
Britain. 


Your committee endorses the formation of 
a Dominion Advisory Council of Immigration 
formed along the lines of the Employment 
Service of Canada so as to prevent the over- 
lapping of activities of the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments, and that the incoming 
executive urge for representation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada upon 
such a council, if formed. 
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In thig connection, we call attention to the 
British Government scheme for immigration, 
based on resolutions passed at the conference 
of Prime Ministers held last year, and which 
provides for expenditure of large sums of 
money on a proportional basis with overseas 
Dominions who enter into the scheme of aid- 
ing British workers to emigrate. 


We note the work of the Canadian National 
Council of Immigration of Women, and re- 
commend its continuance until larger Immi- 
gration Board is formed. 


Your Committee further recommends (1) 
the maintenance of the Immigration Depart- 
ment under a separate Minister of the Crown, 
and if this Ministry is abolished, then we be- 
lieve it should be brought under the direction . 
of the Minister of Labour. (2) Provision in 
the Immigration Act to place amongst the 
prohibited class labour hired to replace 
strikers or those hired without the sanction 
of the Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada. (3) Opposition to all bonuses or grants 
to private agencies. (4) Request the British 
Government for closer supervision of immi- 
gration advertising and control of booking 
agencies. (5) That in order to relieve con- 
gestion in industrial centres, land settlement 
and colonization schemes should be made 
available to citizens and others already lo- 
eated in Canada. (6) Medical and other ex- 
emination of immigrants to take place so far 
as possible at port of embarkation. 


Report of Committee on Union Labels. 


The committee on union labels re- 


commended that the executive council 


be specially instructed to continue its 
efforts to secure legislation legalizing and 
assuring protection to recognized trade 
union labels. It was also recommended 
that the congress reaffirm its former ac- 
tion in supporting the Cigarmakers’ 
Union against what are termed unfair 
shops. 


Attention was directed to union wa- 
ter-marked paper and a request made 
that the delegates endeavour to have 
their respective local unions use such 
paper. The executive council was also 
requested to endeavour to have union 
paper made in Canada. 


The committee stated that the union 
label trades which had suffered most 
from the open shop campaign are the al- 
lied printing trades, cigarmakers, boot 
and shoe workers, and restaurant em- 
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ployees, and the delegates were request- 
ed to use their purchasing power in the 
interest of these organizations. It was 
also recommended that the delegates do 
all in their power to promote the sale of 
union label goods of all kinds through 
bringing them to the attention of mem- 
bers of their respective organizations 
and friends. 


Recommendation was made that the 
executive of the congress be requested 
to communicate with all.trades and. la- 
bour councils and all building trades 
councils in Canada urging upon them 
the necessity of forming union label 
leagues for the purpose of promoting the 
use of the union label on all articles 
manufactured, and that all label leagues 
and committees keep the executive coun- 
eil informed of manufacturers using 
labels. The executive was also asked to 
encourage women’s label leagues. 


More loyal support was requested to 
the authorized labour press, having re- 
gard for the fact that the necessity for 
more accurate information concerning 
the activities of the trade union move- 
ment is one of the most urgent needs at 
the present time to combat the publicity 
campaigns being carried on in some of 
the privately-owned newspapers by the 
enemies of organized labour. Trade 
unionists were urged to subscribe to the 
Canadian Congress Journal and the re- 
cognized labour papers in their respect- 
ive localities, and to give their sympathe- 
tic support in the securing of legitimate 
advertising to meet the financial require- 
ments of labour papers. 


The recommendations of the commit- 
tee were approved. 


At the afternoon session of the first 
day Mr. John Manning, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L., addressed 
the convention urging greater support 
for union label products, and suggested 
that the congress should use its efforts 
to secure legislation to protect the bona 
fide trade union labels. He also referred 
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to the strikes of coal miners and railway 
shop employees in the United States. 


Ask Withdrawal of Troops from Nova Scotia 
Coal Fields. 


At the afternoon session of August 22, 
President Moore read a telegram from 
Mr. Dan Livingston, president of Dis- 
trict No. 26 of the United Mine Wark- 
ers, whose members were on_ strike 
against wage reductions, asking that a 
protest be made against the sending of 
troops into the district, which, it was 
asserted, could only be for the purpose 
of breaking the strike, as not one arrest 
for lawlessness had been made since the 
strike was called on August 15. 


Delegate John W. Watson, represent- 
ing the United Mine Workers, made a 
statement on the demands of the strikers 
and strongly protested against the mili- 
tia being sent into the locality, and made 
a request that a resolution on the sub- 
ject be prepared and forwarded to the 
Federal and Provincial authorities. 


President Moore explained that the 
executive council had already sent a 
message to Premier King in connection 
with the question of troops being sent 
into the district. The Prime Minister had 
replied that no troops had been sent at 
the instance of the Government; such 
troops as had been forwarded were re- 
quisitioned by the local authorities for 
the preservation of law and order. The 
Prime Minister had suggested that the 
persons who had requested the troops 
should_be asked to withdraw their de- 
mand.! The president further explained 
how the congress executive had been 
ignored by the labour men in the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia, and not being in 
touch with the men concerned in the 
present dispute, they had no one to 
whom the suggestion of the Prime Min- 
ister could be submitted. 3 


The request for the preparation of a 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, who later presented 
the following message to be wired to 
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Premier King, Provincial Premier Mur- 
ray and to the officers of District 26: 


With further reference to the use of troops 
in the Nova Scotia mining troubles, this con- 
gress in annual convention, emphatically ap- 
proves telegram sent by President Moore on 
behalf of the executive council protesting 
against the use of and concentration of 
troops in industrial mining disputes as in- 
timidation of the workers and as a too ready 
assistance of the money-grabbers whose only 
care is their pockets rather than the rights of 
the public. The presence of troops, particular- 
ly where there is no disorder, (property being 
protected by the workers), and _ especially 
where the mayors of the municipalities of 
Nova Scotia have disowned the necessity for 
assistance, only leads to serious trouble and 
rioting, and is subversive of the rights of the 
people, and makes a mockery of the law, con- 
gress asks that you bring strong pressure to 
bear on parties responsible for presence of 
troops to have them evacuate the locality at 
once. 


To this telegram the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, replied reiterating the 
statement in the earlier message to Pre- 
sident Moore that the presence of troops 
in the district mentioned was due to re- 
quisition of local authorities, and stating 
further that: ‘‘Under the circumstances 
I have given instructions to have con- 
tents of your wire communicated 
through Department of National De- 
fence to officer of the district under 
whose requisition troops have gone to 
Nova Scotia, with the request that he 
advise local authorities of its presenta- 
tions, at the same time informing them 
that our Government is most desirous 
that the troops should be withdrawn just 
as speedily as may be possible in the 
opinion of the authorities by whom they 
have been requisitioned, and who are 
financially liable for expenditures in- 
curred in connection with their aid to 
the civil power.’’ 


Some discussion took place on the 
reading of the above message from the 
Prime Minister. It was decided that an 
acknowledgement should be forwarded 
to Mr. King expressing appreciation for 
the prompt, courteous and sympathetic 
reply, and expressing the hope that he 
would continue to do his utmost with a 
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view of having the troops 
immediately. It was also decided, as no 
reply had been received from Premier 
Murray, that a copy of the message re- 
ceived from the Right Hon. Mr. King 
should be forwarded to him with a re- 
quest that he acknowledge the message 
sent to him by the congress on August 


22nd. On August 25th a letter was re-+ 


ceived from the deputy provincial — se- 
eretary of Nova Scotia, replying to the 
telegram sent to Premier Murray on 
August 22nd, in which he stated that the 
troops were requisitioned by the local 
authorities to protect the coal areas and 
workings, which are the property of the 
people of Nova Scotia, these having 
been abandoned by those responsible for 


keeping the mines clear of water and 
eas 
ras) ° 


On the same day another telegram was 
received from Premier King, in which 
he informed the convention that ‘‘i 
titude of the Federal Government in the 
manner disclosed in my previous tele- 
gram to you, the presence of the Hon. 
D. D. McKenzie in Nova Scotia at this 
time is due to the desire of my collea- 
gues and myself to see that the parties 
concerned are kept fully aware of the 
position of the Federal Government in 
this matter, and of the responsibilities 
and financial litbility involved in the 
calling out and retention of the troops 
in aid of the civil power.’’ 


Subsequent to the receipt of the above 
messages a resolution was unanimously 
adopted expressing the unalterable op- 
position of the congress to the importa- 
tion of the militia into strike areas until 
the power of the civil authorities has 
been exhausted. 


A resolution was also approved pledg- 
ing the ‘‘fullest moral support to the 
striking miners of District 26 in their 
endeavour to secure a wage sufficient to 
maintain the Canadian standard of liv- 
ime.’? 


In reference to the strike in the 
United States of the railway shopmen a 


in . 
addition to having made known the at-' 


withdrawn ~ 


hae 
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telegram was read from the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the A. F. of L., 
asking that a resolution be passed by the 
congress requesting all delegates to urge 
their respective central bodies to appeal 
for financial aid from organized labour 
to assist the strikers who, it was stated, 
numbered 400,000. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The following resolution was present- 
ed on the action of the railway compa- 
nies in reducing the wages of certain of 
their employees pending enquiry before 
a board of conciliation and investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act: 


Whereas, the legality of the Industrial Dis- 
putes and Conciliation Act has been called 
into question by certain Canadian employers 
of Labor; and, whereas, these employers have 
violated the letter, spirit and intent of the 
Act, by reducing wages and changing work- 
ing conditions before Arbitration Boards 
have had an opportunity to pass upon the 
merits of the disputes in question; and, where- 
as, the said employers have given statements 
to the Press challenging the constitutional 
status of the Act; therefore, be it resolved, 
that the incoming Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada be instructed 
to take this phase of the Industrial Disputes 
and Conciliation Act up with the legal ad- 
visers of the Federal Government with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining the legality of the Act; 


and, be it further resolved, that the Execu- 


tive Council be empowered to secure legal or 
other advice to enable them to clear up the 
present very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


Another resolution declared that a 
local street railway company had also 
reduced the wages of its employees with- 
out reference to a board, which action 
the resolution further stated was a vio- 
lation of section 57 of the act, and asked 
that efforts be made to have a penalty 
clause inserted in the law to cover such 
cases. 


The Committee on Resolutions, to 
which these resolutions were referred, 
with a minor change in the phraseology, 
recommended both for adoption. During 
the debate a suggestion was made by 
Senator G. D. Robertson that the act 
should be further amended to compel 
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the party desiring a change in working 
eonditions to apply for a board. ‘The 
committee was instructed to further con- 
sider the subject, subsequently submit- 
ting the following report: 


In view of the fact that railway companies 
have violated section 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act by putting into 
effect a reduction in wages to their employees 
after there was a dispute, and as there is no 
penalty attached to that section of the act, 
be it resolved, that thé executive council of 
the congress use its best efforts to have the 
clause amended by imposing an adequate 
penalty on companies and corporations violat- 
ing this section; also that the penalty impos- 
ed upon employers for unlawful lockouts be 
increased to allow for the number of em- 
ployees involved, as is the case when applied 
to employees who unlawfully go on strike; 
and be it further resolved, that the executive 
council be instructed to urge the Federal Gov- 
ernment to amend the act, making it com- 
pulsory upon the party seeking a change in 
wages or conditions to make application for a 
board in case an agreement is not reached. 


The president suggested that a further 
amendment should be sought to the ef- 
fect that a declaration that negotiations 
had failed instead of a strike vote hav- 
ing been taken, would be sufficient 
grounds on which to apply for a board. 
This latter suggestion and the report of 
the committee were adopted. 


Conciliation and Arbitration for Civic 
Employees. 


A resolution was submitted asking for 
the establishment of boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration for municipal em- 
ployees. The resolution as finally adopt- 
ed was made to include provincial em- 
ployees, and read as follows: 


Be it resolved that the provincial execu- 
tives be instructed to ask the governments 
of their respective provinces to enact legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of 
boards of conciliation and arbitration cover- 
ing all provincial and municipal employees, 
and, that the Quebec provincial executive be 
instrusted to ask the Quebec Government to 
amend the Municipal Arbitration Act so as 
to make it applicable to all classes of pro- 
vincial and municipal employees, to all dis- 
putes arising from questions of salaries or 
working conditions, and that the arbitration 
proceedings cannot be stopped by any other 
legal proceedings; that the Quebec provincial 
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executive be instructed to work jointly with 
the Montreal Federation of Municipal Em- 
ployees to that end. 


Fair Wage Demands. 


Three resolutions were introduced on 
the subject of fair wage clauses being 
inserted in government contracts. These 
were referred to the Committee on Re- 
solutions, who after having twice report- 
ed and having had the resolutions sent 
back to be redrafted, finally brought in 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


That the Trades and Labour Congress urge 
the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
enact legislation providing for the insertion 
of fair wage clauses in all contracts on work 
performed by any department or branch of 
either the Federal or Provincial Governments, 
or any commission elected or appointed by 
such governments; the legislation so enacted 
to be the same as the fair wage resolution 
paint in 1900 and in 1907, and amended by 

rder-in-Council of the Federal Government on 
June 7, 1922, and be it further resolved, that 
pending the enactment of the above men- 
tioned legislation by the Ontario Govern- 
ment that that government be requested to 
insert the fair wage resolution passed in 1900 
in all contracts let by the Government or by 
any department or commission of the Gov- 


ernment or any undertaking subsidized by the 


Government. 


Hours of Labour. 


There were nine resolutions on the sub- 
ject of hours of labour, four of which 
dealt with the eight-hour day and for 
which the committee submitted the fol- 
lowing substitute, which was adopted: 


‘ Whereas, the eight-hour day has been 
agreed upon in the Treaty of Peace, and at 
the annual conferences of the International 
Labour Conference, as the maximum work 
day for industrial workers, and whereas as a 
result of mechanical invention labour is being 
displaced rapidly and wage-earners thrown 
out of employment, and the burdens of the 
employed increased, directly or indirectly, in 
support of these unemployed, be it therefore 
resolved, that the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments be urged to implement Canada’s 
obligation as a member of the League of Na- 
tions by enacting legislation providing for a 
maximum work day of eight hours. 


The remaining five resolutions on 
hours of employment, two of which were 
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eombined, and which were also adopted, 
were as follows: (1) Pledging to the 
printing trades unions all moral and 
other helpful support in their fight for 
the 44-hour week; (2) In favour of the 
enforcement of the Quebec law limiting 
to 55 ‘hours the working week for women 
and children employed in cotton facto- 
ries; (8) In favour of legislation that 
will ensure the two-platoon system for 
all fire fighters in the Dominion; (4) In 
favour of one day’s rest in seven for all 
wage-earners. 


Workmen’s Compensation, Old Age Pensions 
and Mothers’ Allowances. 


Six resolutions were presented on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation, all 
of which were approved. These included 
the following demands: 


That the congress reiterate the request 
for the passage of a workmen’s com- 
pensation act for the province of Que- 
bec, embodying the proposals submitted 
by the provincial executive last year. 


That the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended (1) making 
it compulsory for employers to report 
all accidents to workmen, no matter how | 
minor they appear at the time of occur- 
rence; (2) to provide more adequate 
protection to men employed in the paint- 
ing and wood-finishing trades by inelud- 
ing in the occupational diseases sickness 
caused by the effects of volatile sub- 
stances; (3) to include benefits for dis- 
abilities caused ag a result of blood poi- 
soning, ivy poisoning and other forms of 
poisoning contracted by workmen whilst 
engaged at their regular occupations ; 
(4) to include all men engaged in the 
building trades; and (5) to increase the 
rates of compensation to 100 per cent of 
the workmen’s wages. 


Two resolutions asking for the enact- 
ment of old age pensions were submit- 
ted, the convention approving of the re- 
quest and instructing the executive coun- 
cil of the congress to press for such le- 
oislation. 
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Two resolutions on the subject of mo- 
thers’ allowances were also adopted (1) 
in favour of the Ontario act being 
amended to include payments to mo- 
thers with only one child, and (2) that 
the executive committees of the pro- 
vinees where no provision js made for 
allowances to widowed mothers en- 
deavour to secure the passage of a law 
providing for such payments. 


Health and Safety. 


Two resolutions setting forth that the 
fumes arising from spraying machines 
used for the application of paint and 
other poisonous substances were in- 
jurious to the health of the workers, and 
asking for their prohibition, were adopt- 
ed, as was a request for the appointment 
of building inspectors for the purpose 
of having the provisions of the Ontario 
Building Trades Protection Act en- 
forced throughout the entire province. 


A resolution was approved asking the 
Board of Railway Commissioners to 
regulate the length of railway sections, 
and the minimum number of experien- 
ced men who shall be employed thereon, 
taking into consideration the number of 
switches, public crossings and railway 
crossings, ete. 


Other resolutions endorsed were (1) 
in favour of proper accommodation in 
boarding and sleeping cars for railway 
employees, and such to be subject to in- 
spection, (2) in favour of legislation to 
prohibit the manufacture or importation 
of matches which have not been treated 
for ‘‘no after glow’’, (3) approving of 
the appointment of sufficient inspectors 
to enforce the Ontario act respecting 
stationary and hoisting engineers, and 
(4) in favour of legislation regulating 
electrical work and the appointment of 
properly qualified men to enforce such 
regulations. 


Want Government Control of Coal. 


The Alberta Federation submitted a 
resolution, the preamble of which de- 
clared that the coal industry of the pro- 
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vince of Alberta is grossly mismanaged, 
as a result of which the mines were only 
producing during half the — workable 
time; that the people were compelled. to 
pay excessive prices for coal, and that 
the mine workers and their families are 
living in poverty through enforced idle- 
ness. The resolution, which was adopted, 
protested against these conditions, and 
asked that they be checked by govern- 
ment supervision and control; further, 
that no opening up of new mines be al- 
lowed in the province until wider mar- 
kets have been developed to warrant 
such action, and also that where it is 
shown that any of the mines in Alberta 
are failing to pay wages consistent with 
Canadian living standards they be sus- 
pended from operating. 


Another resolution dealing with the 
coal situation, and which was also ap- 
proved, asked that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment be requested to develop the 
coal fields of the country in order to 
make Canada independent of foreign 
coal. 


Request Amendments to Naturalization Act. 


A resolution asking for the following 
amendments to the Naturalization Act 
was adopted without opposition: (1) 
That provision be made under the Act 
so that married women in special cases, 
(deserted wives, husbands Insane, per- 
manently injured,  etc.), may become 
naturalized; (2) that the period of re- 
sidence in the country prior to issuing 
of citizenship papers be reduced from 
ten to three years; (3) that the fee for 
naturalization papers be reduced from 
$8 to $1. 


Civil Service Demands. 


Several resolutions dealing with con- 
ditions of employment in the civil ser- 
vice were referred to the Resolutions 
Committee, on which the following re- 
commendations were made and adopted : 
(1) In favour of joint councils and the 
setting up of departmental councils 
similar to those established in the Gov- 
ernment service of the United Kingdom; 
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(2) approval of immediate consideration 
and adjustment of the cases of Govern- 
ment employees now paid so-called pre- 
vailing rates with a view of putting 
these rates on the same basis as rates paid 
for similar classes of work in commer- 
cial establishments; (8) that the office 
cleaners of Federal Government build- 
ings be paid on an annual salary basis, 
and allowed the same privileges as per- 
manent employees. 


The convention referred to the exe- 
cutive council a resolution condemning 
the removal of appointment of ,certain 
elasses of Dominion Government em- 
ployees from the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission, which was 
characterized as a reversion to political 
patronage, and asking that the Order- 
in-Council authorizing such action be 
rescinded. Another resolution asking for 
support in the organization of Federal 
Government employees was also referred 
to the executive council. 


Refuse to Support Loan to Russia. 


There was submitted by District No. 
26 of the United Mine Workers a resolu- 


tion seeking the support of the congress: 


for a proposed loan of fifteen million 
dollars from the Canadian Government 
for the purchase of wheat seed and 
grain to help the Russion famine suffer- 
ers. The Committee on Resolutions re- 
commended non-concurrence in the pro- 
posal. A discussion ensued, in which 
four of the speakers strongly supported 
the proposed loan, one of the speakers 
hinting that the committee had been in- 
fluences in reaching its decision by the 
reports of yellow journals on Russian 
conditions, and stated that the Russion 
Soviet Government, since its inception, 
had been the target of an incessant cam- 
paign of persecution by the employers 
and capitalists of the world. President 
‘Moore replied to the arguments, and 
pointed out that for six months an appeal 
for aid for the famine stricken in Rus- 
sia had been made in the Canadian Con- 
gress Journal. If the advocates of the 
loan believed in relief for Russia, he in- 
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vited them to send in their contribu- 
tions. Referring to conditions in Russia, 
which had been mentioned by one of the 
speakers, President Moore asked ‘‘Do 
you think you could hold this conven- 
tion in Russia? Do you think you could 
have free speech there? If you tried it, 
you would be stood up against a wall in 
front of some of the red guard and shot 
down. When Russia establishes a govern- 
ment that is representative; when it 
erants the liberty it preaches about to 
the Russian people; when it removes its 
soldiers from the throats of the workers, 
then we will come to the aid of the peo- 
ple of Russia. If Canada has any money 
to loan, let it be to relieve housing and 
destitution. Don’t think because they 
havé overthrown Czarism in Russia they 
have overthrown autocracy. Instead of 
that they have set up the worst kind of 
an autocracy, a military dictatorship.”’ 


To close the debate the previous ques- 
tion was called, the report of non-con- 
currence by the committee being adopt- 
ed on a standing vote of 147 to 56. 


Another resolution introduced by Dis- 
trict 26 of the United Mine Workers 
parliamentary representation to one of 
occupational, professional and economic 
interest basis, was given short shrift by 
the convention, there being no one pres- 
ent to oppose the report of the commit- 
tee which was the rejection of the pro- 
posal. 


Other Resolutions. 


There were 69 resolutions presented 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. Some others were submit- 
ted beyond the time set for their recep- 
tion. The president ruled them out of 
order, but he informed the convention 
that the subjects contained therein were 
eovered by resolutions regularly sub- 
mitted. The majority of the resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, the remainder being sent to 
committee dealing with special subjects. 
The subjects of the resolutions adopted, 
and not dealt with elsewhere, are as fol- 
lows: 
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In favour of the enforcement of the 
Marking Act in accordance as far as 
possible with the original provisions of 
the law. 


In favour of amendments to the On- 
tario Mechanics’ Lien Act (1) to faci- 
litate the recovery of wages, (2) to make 
90 days the period for the issuing of 
writs for wages, and (8) to extend the 
act to cover all workers irrespective of 
the class of occupation or rate of wages. 

In favour of legislation similar to 
that in the United States exempting 
from taxation union assessments and or- 
dinary dues. 


In favour of the abolition at the earliest 
moment of the tax on purchases and ,in 
the meantime there be no increase in the 
present tax. 


In favour of the Dominion Govern- 
ment adopting suitable legislation for 
the incorporation and regulation of co- 
operative societies. 


Against the repeal of the Ontario 
Adolescent School Attendance Act. 


Against the bonus or premium system 
being introduced into various trades. 


In favour of urging upon the Depart- 
ment of Labour the necessity of publish- 
ing an abbreviated semi-annual report 
on labour organization which will con- 
tain an up-to-date directory of labour 
bodies. 


In. favour of legislation providing for 
all workers the right to organize, and 
that no worker shall be penalized or dis- 
charged for joining or affiliating with 
any bona fide or recognized trade union 
without a just cause. 


A resolution was introduced proposing 
that the books and accounts of corpor- 
ations where ten or more workpeople are 
employed should be available to the per- 
manent employees for their information. 
The Committee on Resolutions report- 
ed non-coneurrence, which wag subse- 
quently changed by the convention re- 
ferring the resolution to the executive 
council, | 
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Resolutions on the following subjects 
failed to be endorsed: (1) direct repre- 
sentation on the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labour,, (2) 
Prohibiting persons holding Government 
positions to which is attached a salary in 
excess of $2,000 per annum from being 
officers of the congress, (3) exemption 
of trade union supplies from customs 
duties. 


Fraternal Messages. 


Mr. Wm. Hulsbeck, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, fraternal delegate from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour, tendered the 
greetings of that organization to the 
convention, during which he referred to 
the good feeling existing between the 
organized workers in Canada and the 
United States. He also made mention of 
the industrial troubles prevailing in the 
United States and the determination of 
the miners and railway shopmen to op- 
pose the proposed wage reductions. 


Mr. Wm. Carter, M. P., Landsfield,. 
Nottinghamshire, Eng., fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Con- 
eress, in his address made reference to 
the serious unemployment conditions in 
Great Britain and the difficulties which 
confronted the British work people, who 
had been compelled to aecept heavy wage 
reduction in, the settlement of the 
strikes which, it was stated, had been 
foreed upon them. From the study of 
the agenda of the Canadian Congress he 
found that the aspirations and aims of 
the workers in Canada were the same as 
those in Great Britain. The speaker 
stated that organized labour has a far 
greater problem to face than the mere 
fight for the proper adjustment of wages 
and conditions of labour. Its great battle 
is to fight against war. Mr. Carter in 
closing urged the Canadian workers to 
improve their working conditions and to 
join hands with the workers of the world 
to stop all wars. 


By invitation, Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour, who had been in attendance at 
the annual convention of the New York 
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State Federation of Labour being held 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., visited the meet- 
ine of the congress and congratulated 
the Canadian organization on its suc- 
eess. Mr. Gompers stated that from the 
date of the signing of the armistice the 
associations of employers in the United 
States had harassed the workers, and 
never had such hugh sums of money been 
spent to oppose the organized workers. 
Reference was made to the ‘‘open shop’’ 
campaign and the present drive for wage 
reductions. Mr. Gompers agreed with 
the sentiments of the fraternal delegate 
from Great Britain in regard to war. 
Before the war he was a pacifist, but 
during the war he was a fighting man, 
but now was again a pacifist. The mem- 
bers of the American Federation of La- 
bour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada were united on labour 
matters. As citizens they were of separ- 
ate countries, and the American Fede- 
ration had never once tried to interfere 
with the political or legislative affairs of 
Canada. Mr. Gompers deplored dual 
unions and appealed for unity in the 
ranks of the wage-earners irrespective 
of their religious beliefs. 


President Moore replied to the ad- 
dresses, expressing the hearty soodwill 
which existed between Canadian labour 
and the British Trade Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour. 
Subsequent to the delivery of the ad- 
dresses the delegate from the British 
Congress was presented by the delegates 
with a gold watch and the American 
Federation delegate with a diamond 
ring. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers, which was 
presided over by the fraternal delegate 
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from the American Federation of la- 
bour, resulted as follows: 


President.—Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


_Vice-Presidents.—Bert Merson, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Alex. McAndrew, Moose 
Jaw, Sask.; J. T. Foster, Montreal, Que. 


Secretary-Treasurer.—P. M. Draper, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Provincial Executives. — Quebec: 
chairman, Gus Franecq, Montreal; com- 
mittee, Arthur Beaulieu, Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; and O. Gauvin, 
Three Rivers. Ontario: chairman, Jos. 
Gibbins, Toronto; committee, A. Donald 
Dear, Ottawa; R. H. Hessel, London; 
and Jas. Lockwood, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Manitoba: chairman, Geo. EH. Wright, 
Winnipeg; committee, H. Carr, Winni- 
peg; G. H. Palmer, Dauphin; and A. J. 
Williams, Brandon. Saskatchewan: 
chairman, Gerald Dealtry, Saskatoon; 
committee, Jas. Somerville, Moose Jaw; 
G. H. Merlin, Regina; and Harry Per- 
ry, Regina. British Columbia: chair- 
man, W. J. Bartlett, Vancouver. The 
appointment of the members of the com- 
mittee for British Columbia and of the 
chairman and committee for Nova Sco- 
tia was referred to the executive coun- 
cil. | 


Fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress :—J. W. Wilkin- 
son, Vancouver, B. C. 


No fraternal delegate to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour was elected, 


the congress holding its 1923 convention 


previous to the next meeting of the 


federation. 


Vancouver was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1923. 
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CONVENTION OF THE CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS 
OF CANADA. 


HE first annual convention of the 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held in Montreal from Au- 
eust 12 to 16. There were present 109 
delegates representing 66 unions out of 
a total of 80 unions affiliated with the 
Congress. Amongst the delegates were 
about twenty chaplains headed by the 
Rev. Father Edmour Hébert, of Mon- 
treal, acting chaplain of the Congress, 
and Mr. 8S. Lapointe, of Quebec, legal 
adviser of the unions. A cablegram from 
Cardinal Gaspari bestowing upon the 
Convention the Pope’s apostolic blessing 
was read. Mr. T. Bertrand represented 
the Dominion Department of Labour, 
and Mr. A. Robert the Provincial De- 
partment. 


President Pierre Beaullé in his open- 
ing address, maintained that the Na- 
tional and Catholic Unions had in prin- 
ciple the same aim as the international 
unions, namely, the bettering of condi- 
tions for the working man. It was in the 
means for advancing this purpose that 
the two movements differed. The Cath- 
olie unions never spoke of striking until 
concilation, arbitration and all harmo- 
nious means had failed. 


About forty resolutions were pro- 
posed and discussed. The more impor- 
tant were the following: 


Requesting the Provincial Govern- 
ment to declare June 24 a legal holiday. 


Requesting the Federal Government, 
in order to protect large families, to in- 
crease from $300 to $400 per child the 
amount of exemption from the income 
tax. 


Requesting that preference be given 
to members of the Catholic unions in the 
building of structures, the property of 
Catholic corporations, convents, colleges 
and Catholic School Boards, and resolv- 
ing that the congress through the secre- 
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tariat of the Confederation, the Central 
councils in each locality, and the local 
Catholic unions of the building trades 
and their chaplains try by all possible 
means to bring the religious institutions, 
churchwardens and school boards to 
adopt an adequate scale of wages based 
on the demands of the unions of the lo- 
cality, said scale of wages to be included 
in the contract for work and to be bind- 
ing on the contractor; that the contracts 
given by the above-mentioned institu- 
tions hold a preferential clause in regard 
to members of Catholic unions. 


Requesting the Federal Government 
not to alter the existing duty on boots 
and shoes. 


Directing that rural districts be in- 
formed of the difficult conditions under 
whieh the workers in the cities have to 
labour in order to induce the farmers to 
remain on the farm; that lecturers be 
sent to such localities for that purpose; 
and that the Legislature be requested to 
make the taking of a diploma anda 
period of apprenticeship compulsory in 
the case of several trades so as to limit 
the exodus of farmers to the cities. 


Requesting the amendment of the Pro- 
vincial law eoneerning industrial estab- 
lishments and prescribing the establish- 
ment of drug stores in localities where 
there is danger of accidents. 


Requesting that the Government, 
either through. amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or by 
means of a special law, take means to in- 
sure pensions or indemnities to profes- 
sional workers. 


Requesting the grant of scholarships 
by the Provincial Government for each 
of the school years of the technical 
schools. 


Requesting that the provincial law 
respecting early closing of stores be 
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amended by changing the evening clos- 
ing hour limit from seven to six o’clock. 


Requesting the establishment of train- 
ing courses for garment workers. 


Requesting that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment make grants to consumers’ co- 
operative associations. 


Zz Requesting the Dominion Government 
that the Catholic unions be adequately 
represented at the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Conference to be held in Geneva. 


Requesting the various unions to urge 
the contracting employers to form em- 
ployers’ associations through which to 
negotiate with the workers’ associations. 


Requesting that the number of hours 
of work for women and children in the 
textile industry be 50 per week. 


Protesting against the holding of 
military exercises in schools and request- 
ing that said exercises be replaced by 
athletics. 


Recommending the passing of a law 
authorizing towns and municipalities to 
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render compulsory an apprenticeship 
system for barbers, with examinations, 
certificates and inspection, and courses 
in hygiene. 


Requesting the establishment of model 
courses for young delinquents. 


Requesting the amendment of the law 
on money loans for the construction of 
houses for workers, so that it may be 
possible for the workers to benefit by it. 


Quebee was chosen as the place for 
the next convention. 


Notice was given of a motion to be 
presented next year to transfer the 
Headquarters of the Confederation from 
Quebec to Montreal. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :—President, Mr. Pierre 
Beaullé, Quebec; Vice President, Mr. A. 
Morin, Hull; Secretary, Mr. J. H. A. Poi- 
rier, Quebec; Treasurer, Mr. A. Char- 
pentier, Montreal. Messrs. P. Beaullé 
and A. Charpentier were nominated as 
technical advisors for the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE RE UNEMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


A! the call of the Government of Can- 
im ada representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial authorities met in con- 
ference in the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa on September 5 to 7, “‘to con- 
sider the problem of unemployment, as 
well as aspects of other industrial and 
social questions which have been the 
subject of action at the International 
Labour Conference.’’ Representatives of 
various municipalities and other public 
bodies were present. The proceedings 
were opened by the Right Honourable 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. 
The Honourable James Murdock, Min- 
ister of Labour, and the Honourable H. 
S. Beland, Minister of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, were present on behalf 
of the Dominion Government. The dele- 
gates in attendance were as follows: 


+Nova Scotia: Hon. G. H. Murray, 


premier; Hon. R. E. Finn, Minister 
without portfolio; W. B. MacCoy, se- 
eretary, Industries and Immigration; 


Mr- J.C. Tory, MPP. 


New Brunswick: Hon. Clifford W. Ro- 
binson, Minister of Lands and Mines. 


Quebec: Mr. Jos. Ainey, General Su- 
perintendent of Employment Service; 
Mr. J. A. Metayer, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. 


Ontario: Hon. E. C. Drury, Premier ; 
Hon. Walter Rollo, Minister of Labour ; 
Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Manitoba Hon. R. W. Craig, Attor- 
ney-General; Mr. A. MacNamara,  se- 
eretary, Bureau of Labour. 
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Saskatchewan: Hon. J. P. Gardiner, 
Minister of Highways; Mr. Thos. Mol- 
loy, Commissioner of Labour. 


Alberta: Hon. Alex. Ross,, Minister of 
Labour. 


British Columbia: Mr. J. D. McNiven, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Municipal and other representatives 
appearing before the Conference were 
as follows :— 


Mr. A. D. Shibley, secretary-treasurer 
of Union of Canadian Municipalities, 
Montreal; Mr. Fred Cook, member Ad- 
visory Committee, Union of Canadian 
Municipalities, Ottawa (ex-mayor of 
Ottawa); Their Worships Mayor 8. H. 
Adams, Calgary; Mayor D. M. Duggan, 
Edmonton; Mayor W. D. lL. Hardie, 
Lethbridge; Alderman B. W. Bellamy, 
Medicine Hat; Alderman Fred Crone, 
Vancouver; Alderman J. A. McKercher, 
Winnipeg; Alderman W. J. Scribbins, 
Vancouver; Alderman W. V. Simpson, 
Winnipeg; Alderman Leon Trepanier, 
Montreal; Councillor D. W. Grimmett, 
South Vancouver; Mr. J. Keane, com- 
missioner of Social Service Department, 
Ottawa; Mr. Tom Moore, president 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. Clarke Reilly, secretary 
Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries, Ottawa; Mr. 
Frank Hawkins, secretary Lumber- 
man’s Safety Association, Ottawa. 


The sessions of the conference were 
also attended by Mr. Otto T. Mallery, a 
member of the United States Unemploy- 
ment Conference and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Board. 


The Honourable James Murdock was 
requested by the conference to preside 
as chairman; and Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
served as secretary 


£ The Prime Minister welcomed the de- 
legates to Ottawa, stating that in the 
view of the Dominion Government a 
solution of the many present social pro- 
blems of the country could not be found 
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by the Dominion government except in 
co-operation with the provinces, through 
eonference and by personal exchanges of * 
views. He referred to the inevitable cen- 
tralization evident in Canada as in other 
countries during the war. The war was 
now over but this centralizing ten- 
dency continued to lead to confusion in 
the minds of many as to the respective 
functions of the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments in dealing with ques- 
tions of industry and employment: Dur- 
ing the war the Dominion government 
had to assume some functions which be- 
longed properly to the provinces. The 
recent Federal measures for the relief 
of unemployment, for example, were to 
be understood as taken in discharge of 
obligations arising out of the war. “‘I 


‘ think,’’ he said, ‘‘it would be a great 


mistake from every point of view, if 
throughout our Dominion there were to 
grow up in the minds of the public gen- 
erally the thought that as these different 
emergencies arise it is only necessary to 
look to the Federal Government for a 
solution.’’ Great care should be taken to 
safeguard Provincial rights, as estab- 
lished by the Constitution, and to see 
that their corresponding obligations are 
recognized and fully met. The Federal 
government already carried a heavy 
proportion of the liabilities arising out 
of the war, as compared with the pro- 
vinees, a fact which should be remember- 
ed by those who suggest that the Federal 
Government should assume liabilities 
which do not come wholly within its 
jurisdiction. The Prime Minister recom- 
mended that in finding a solution of the 
unemployment problem the conference 
should as far as possible encourage the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon reliance upon 
self-help in preference to governmental 
action, on which many people, since the 
days of the war, were disposed to depend 
unduly. ‘‘I think I do not* go too far,”’ 
he concluded, ‘‘when I say that in the 
interests of our human society as it is 
to-day, it is desirable that in all our ac- 
tions we proceed on the basis of indivi- 
dual self-help in the first instance, with 
community co-operation as the next 
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merce. But beyond that there was the 
problem of the relief of working men in 
times of depression.’ Great Britain, 


where the unemployment problem was 


step, and government assistance only as 
+the last_and inevitable resort.’’3 


+The Minister of Labour outlined the 
had 


objects of the Conference as set forth 
in a letter of invitation addressed by the 
Prime Minister to the several Provincial 
‘governments, and explained that, in 
regard to representation at the Confer- 
-ence it had been the desire of the major- 
‘ity of the Provincial governments that 
the representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial governments alone should 
shave the responsibility of ultimately de- 
termining measures to be taken in deal- 
ing with unemployment. The conference 
would, however, be very glad to hear 
from the representatives of such muni- 
cipal and other organizations as desired 
to express their views, and also to hear 
any representations which had been 
made in writing by municipal bodies 
that had no representatives present. The 
Minister alluded to forecasts which had 
been made by many people that unem- 
ployment would be more serious in Can- 
ada during the coming winter than ever 
before. He could discover no grounds 
for such pessimism1‘‘ At the same time,”’ 
he proceeded, ‘‘we have in two or three 
parts of Canada a really serious situa- 
tion, but not a situation, it seems to me, 
that necessitates the devising of a gen- 
eral nation-wide scheme of relief. The 
Minister further expressed himself as 
opposed on general grounds to the hand- 
ing out of doles, though possibly some 
practical means might be devised where- 
by employment under reasonable condi- 
tions might be provided through co-oper- 
ation between the various public authori 
ities. 


£ Honourable Dr. H. S. Beland, Min- 
ister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
alluded to the four factors of produe- 
tion, natural resources, capital, ability, 
and labour, all of which Canada possess- 
ed. The question rose as to how far the 
State should be asked to maintain indus- 
trial activity during time of depression. 
The State’s function was necessarily 
limited, and its main activities should be 
directed to developing trade and com- 


even more serious than in Canada, 
been compelled to resort to direct relief 
of the unemployed. Such relief might be 
an ‘‘inducement to loaf,’’ but in England 
it was the only manner in which the un- 
employed could be relieved! ‘‘I do not 
say that because I advocate the system 
out and out, but I resent any man re- 
proaching public bodies or public auth- 
ority in this country for having resorted 
to measures of direct relief of unemploy- 
ment during the last two years.’’ The 
speaker concluded with a reference to 
the work of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment on behalf of the 
returned soldiers. 


On the opening of the proceedings 
considerable discussion took place as to 
the status of the representatives of cer- 
tain western municipalities who had at- 
tended the conference in person instead 
of presenting their views in writing, a 
course which had been adopted by other 
municipalities. The western delegates 
were finally given an opportunity to 
express their views before the confer- 
ence, the discussion being mainly direct- 
ed to the forming of an estimate of the 
present extent of unemployment and of 
the probable situation in this respect 
during the coming winter. The view 
generally held by the speakers was that 
the peak of unemployment had been 
passed, and that employment would be 
more general next winter than it had 
been during the past two winters. Most 
of the speakers were opposed to the po- 
liey of doles to the unemployed, on the 
eround that such a policy tended to 
perpetuate abnormal conditions by de- 
moraliing the workers who receive tem- 
porary benefits. 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
presented the views of organized labour 
in Canada, these being in line with the 
resolutions on this subject which were 
passed at the recent convention of the 
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Congress at Montreal. The resolutions 
affirmed,— 


K First, that the provision of employ- 
ment is a joint responsibility of the 
Federal, Provincial and municipal au- 
thorities, to be effected by the distribu- 
tion of public works at the proper places 
in the slack seasons, by work on public 
buildings and on roads, by afforestation, 
and land clearing, by limiting the work- 
ing day to eight. hours, by the restriction 
of immigration, and by loans for build- 
ing workmen’s houses; 


Second, that private industry should 
be controlled to prevent the engaging 
by contract of labour outside Canada 
and the laying-off of workers while or- 
ders remain to be filled, or until work- 
ing hours have been materially reduced, 
and by equalizing employment, elimin- 
ating overtime work, etc.; 


Third, that the Employment Service 
should be developed to the fullest ex- 
tent; 


Fourth, that unemployment insurance 
should be immediately instituted to be 
administered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment ; 


Fifth, that Canadian raw materials 
should be exported in their highest ma- 
nufactured form; 


Sixth, that the natural resources now 
held for speculation be released for use; 

Seventh, that the home market should 
be developed by the payment of wages 
high enough to purchase Canadian pro- 
ducts ; 


EKighth, by the care of the destitute 
through relief works at trade union 
rates, or failing them the provision of 
full maintenance on the scale laid down 
by the LABouR GAZETTE. uy 


On the suggestion of representatives 
of the western municipalities the resolu- 
tions of the Unemployment Conference 
held at Calgary on August 4 and 5 were 
read. These resolutions are outlined else- 
where in the present issue of the LABoUR 
GAZETTE. 
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The present employment situation in 
Canada was described by Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, as being fairly satisfactory, re- 
ports both from employers and labour 
unions showing a steady increase in the 
number employed. This view found sup- 
port in the fact that the demand for 
harvest labour could not be fully met by 
surplus labour from the eastern pro- 
vinces. In Ontario, for example, unem- 
ployment was reported to be limited to 
men handicapped by old age or disabil- 
ity, and the orders received by the Pro- 
vincial Employment Service for farm, 
bush and railway construction work far 
exceeded the supply of men avaitable. 
Serious unemployment, however, was to 
be looked for in the larger centres of 
population during the approaching win- 
ter, though not to the same extent as 
during the past two seasons. 


y A number of resolutions were unan- 
imously passed by the Conference. One 
of these affirmed ‘‘that the problem of 
unemployment is primarily one of in- 
dustry and that every effort should be 
made in industry to prevent the occur- 
rence cf unemployment;’’ further that 
‘at is recognized that the causes of un- 
employment in some cases may be out- 
side of particular industries and in part 
due to causes which are international.’’ 
The conference, however, urged upon 
these engaged in industry the necessity 
of regulating employment in the inter- 
ests alike of employer and employee. \ 


Another resolution was to the effect 
that the Conference after considering 
the representations made by municipal- 
itles, provincial governments and_ the 
Federal government, was of the opinion 
that at the present time no acute unem- 
ployment problem exists throughout the 
Dominion, and ,further that if during 
the approaching winter, abnormal un- 
employment should materialize, it 
would be less in extent than during the 
past winter; also ‘‘that the practice of 
handing out unemployment doles is 
wrong in principle and often harmful 
in effect and should not be resorted to 
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until all other measures have failed.’’ 
The same resolution also dealt with 
measures which might be taken to meet 
conditions incident to any abnormal un- 
employment which might oceur during 
the_coming winter. 


Another resolution was as_ follows: 
““Whereas in departments of govern- 
ment, both federal and local, there are 
avenues open for employment; and 
whereas the Canadian National Railway 
Board is the manager and operator of 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian government system; and 
whereas there are boards administering 
—under legislative authority—special 
departments of public works in the 
various provinces; and whereas there 
are recurring periods of unemployment ; 
Therefore, this conference recommends 
that the respective governments, the 
National Railway Board and the boards 
administering the special departments of 
public works in the various provinces 
should regulate and carry on their pub- 
lic work and railway operation so as to 
distribute the work in such a manner as 
to relieve unemployment to the greatest 
possible extent throughout Canada.’’ 


Attention was then directed to the 
second feature of the conference agenda, 
namely, aspects of other industrial and 
social questions which have been the sub- 
ject of action by the International La- 
bour Organization. Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, who had represented the govern- 
ment of Canada at the last Internation- 
al Labour Conference, outlined the ob- 
jects of the International Labour Body 
of the League of Nations, the methods 
employed, and indicated the intent of 
the several draft conventions and re- 
commendations which had been adopted 
by the organization. 


Mr. Tom Moore on behalf of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a memorandum which suggest- 
ed that measures be taken to secure for 
. organized labour definite results from 
‘Canada’s membership in the _ Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. The view of 
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the Congress was that the conven- 
tions and recommendations of the La- 
bour Organization should be regarded 
as forming part of the Dominion’s oblig- 
ations under the Peace Treaty, and that 
Federal legislation should be passed to 
give them effect. That was not the view 
of the legal advisers of the Dominion 
Government, however, and the memor- 
andum suggested that the Unemploy- 
ment Conference might make a recom- 
mendation that steps be taken to bring 
the subjects covered by the conventions 
under Parw 13) of the ia reaty of || Ver- 
sailles, within the scope of Iederal le- 
gislation. Failing such action it was pro- 
Hae that steps be taken to ensure unit- 
ed action by the several provinces which 
would give effect to the conventions. The 
legislatures of Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick had already passed resolutions 
calling for a conference of Federal and 
se eeaesehe representatives on this sub- 
ject, and British Columbia had passed 
laws on the lines of the conventions, 
subject however to the passing of sim- 
ilar laws by the provincial legislatures 
Failing action on the lines “suggested 
above the memorandum proposed that 
all Provincial governments send a re- 
presentative to each conference of the 
International Labour Organization to 
act as advisers to the Dominion dele- 
gates, and that an annual conference be 
held in Canada between Dominion and 
Provincial representatives for the pur- 
pose of securing coordinated action by 
all Provinces to give legislative effect to 
the conventions and recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization. 

In the ensuing discussion close atten- 
tion was given by the conference to 
various aspects of the responsibilities 
resting on Canada under the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace 
which provided for the creation of the 
International Labour Conference, and a 
resolution was adopted unanimously as 
follows: ‘‘That the Conference has had 
under consideration the various pro- 
posals relative to labour which have 
emanated during the past three years 
from the International Labour Confer- 
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ence of the League of Nations. It is pro- 
vided under the Treaties of Peace that 
the draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions of this body must be brought to 
the attention of the authority or author- 
ities within whose competence the mat- 
ter hes for the enactment of legislation 
or other action, and this Conference is 
of the view that the authorities deemed 
to be respectively competent to deal 
with the matters in question should give 
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careful and sympathetic attention to 
such draft conventions and recommen- 
dations with a view to enacting neces- 
sary legislation where this may be found 
practicable, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes on request from a 
majority of Provincial Governments to 
eall a conference for the consideration 
of any aspects of these matters when this 
may be deemed necessary.”’ 


— 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE OF WESTERN MUNICIPALITIES. 


N unemployment conference of re- 

presentatives of the cities of the 
western provinces, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia was 
held at Calgary on August 4 and 5. The 
meeting, which was called at the instance 
of the Mayor and Council of Calgary, 
had for its objects—first, to endeavour 
to obtain further aid from the Dominion 
and provineial governments for unem- 
ployment relief next winter, and, second- 
ly, the adoption of some uniform method 
on the part of all the western cities and 
provinces in dealing with the problem. 
Among those present at the conference 
were Honourable James Murdock, Do- 
minion Minister of Labour; Honourable 
Herbert Greenfield, Premier of Alberta, 
and Honourable Alex. Ross, Minister of 
Public Works, representing the govern- 
ment of Alberta; Mr. T. M. Molloy, 
Commissioner of Labour of Saskatche- 


wan, and delegates from the following, 


cities: Winnipeg, Brandon, Moose Jaw, 
Regina, Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Macleod, Lethbridge, and Victoria. 


Action was taken by the conference on 
the following matters, and it was subse- 
quently decided to appoint a committee 
to present the resolutions and recom- 
mendations to the Unemployment Con- 


ference meeting at Ottawa on Septem- 
ber 5: 


(1) Centralization of Control:—The 
conference agreed to the necessity of 
the establishment of centralization of 
eontrol with particular reference to 


municipalities, cities, rural districts and 
government civil departments. 


(2) Unemployment Conference, Otta- 
wa, September 5:—The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the conference at Ottawa 
should be broadened sufficiently to in- 
clude representatives of municipalities 
who have had to deal with relief during 
the past year. 


(3) Re-Establishment and maintain- 
ance of ex-service men:—<A_ resolution 
was approved declaring that no plan for 
the solution of the unemployed problem 
would be likely to prove effective which 
ignored Federal responsibility for the 
re-establishment and maintenance of ex- 
service men. 


(4) Maintenance of unemployed :—It 
was agreed that proper maintenance be } 
provided for the unemployed. 


(5) Unemployment relief :—The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


Whereas the first charge upon industry is 
of right and ought to be the adequate main- 
tenance of the workers engaged therein, and, 
whereas the Federal Government was a 
signatory to the prneiple of unemployment 
insurance at the Washington Conference, we, 
therefore, believe it to be a duty of the 
Federal Government to immediately call a 
conference of the Provincial Government, 
Municipal Councils and organized labour and 
employers of the larger industries to prepare 
a plan of unemployment insurance. 


That in the interim between now and the 
time when permanent machinery is set up by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
cope with the unemployed situation, this Con- 
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ference requests that the Federal Govern- yately owned wild lands, could be leased 


ment:— 


First:—Restrict and guard against unwar- 
ranted immigration. Second:—Enact the 8 
hour day, at least for its own employees. 
Third:—Construct all necessary public works 
such as customs houses, post offices and other 
buildings which are badly needed in many 
cities and towns throughout the Dominion. 
Fourth:—Renew and repair all public build- 
ings during winter months. Fifth:—Continue 
money grants for immediate relief and imme- 
diate needs. Sixth:—Overhaul all rolling 
stock, etc., on the Government Railways also 
all other equipment belinging to the various 
spending departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 


And that the Provinces: 


First:—Engage in road building on a large 
scale. Second:—Repair and renew old public 
buildings and construct necessary new ones. 
Third:—Attend to afforestation. Fourth:— 
Develop agricultural lands. Fifth:—Make a 
money grant for immediate needs. 


And further, that Municipal Councils un- 
dertake at the earliest moment the construc- 
tion of sewers, water mains, roads, schools, 
firehalls and also make the necessary appro- 
priations for immediate relief. 


(6) Credit system:— The principle 
was endorsed that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment be requested at the next session 
of Parliament to institute a searching 
and complete public enquiry into the 
credit system as to its proper function, 
its control and its relation to unemploy- 
ment. 


(7) Improvement of wild lands :—It 
was resolved that legislation be sought 
from both the Dominion and Provincial 
Legislatures to ensure that any future 
prosperity shall not raise the value of 
wild lands so that the owners shall be 
tempted to hold up the price of the same 
and prevent its purchase and develop- 
ment by immigration with limited 
capital, for the general prosperity, and 
that means be considered whereby wild 
lands forfeited for taxes and also pri- 


. to suitable 


settlers upon very easy 
terms, 


(8) Unemployment relief :—The Do- 
minion and provincial governments 
were asked to continue assistance along 
more adequate lines subject to reso- 
lutions adopted by this Conference. 


(9) Land Settlements—It was resolv- 
ed that a campaign be launched in Can- 


ada to settle suitable workers on the 
land. 


(10) Housing :—It was resolved that 
the present Dominion housing scheme 
should be broadened to assist farmers to 
construct homes for resident hired help. 


(11) Harvest help :—It was resolved 
that immediate action be taken to secure 
some guarantee that the men coming to 
the Western provinces for the harvesting 
will not be dependent on the results of 
their labour in the fields for their trans- 
portation home. i 


(12) Physically unfit immigrants :-— 
It was resolved that physically unfit men 
should be prevented from coming into 
the country and that the maintenance of 
such immigrants applying for relief who © 
have been less than six months in Can- 
ada should be a direct charge against 
the Dominion. 


(13) Highway scheme:—The Domi- 
nion government was requested imme- 
diately to plan with the provincial and 
municipal governments to carry out a 
Dominion wide highway scheme in order 
to provide work for the unemployed. 


(14) Unemployed insurance: — The 
Conference agreed to recommend to the 
Dominion Government and the various 
provincial governments that they insti- 
tute a scheme of insurance against un- 
employment. 
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THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


HE thirteenth session of the Govern- 

ing Body of the International Labour 
Office was held at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, on July 25-27. Colonel David Car- 
negie, of London, England, attended the 
meeting as substitute representative of 
the Government of Canada. The mem- 
bers of the Governing Body were guests 
of the Swiss Government during their 
stay mm Interlaken and on a visit which 
was made to some of the principal points 
of interest in the parts of Switzerland 
thereabout. 


It was decided that the Diplomatic 
Division of the International Labour 
Office should undertake a study of cer- 
tain of the problems connected with 
native labour. A proposal was made 
that the governments of the various 
countries participating in the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference should send to 
Geneva on the occasion of the approach- 
ing annual conference in October re- 
presentatives of their respective Factory 
Inspection Departments. This proposal 
was, however, not approved by the Gov- 
erning Body. The Italian Government 


delegate suggested that factory inspec- 
tors from different countries should be 
called together for a special conference; 
this suggestion will receive consideration 
at a subsequent meeting. It was agreed 
that a report would be submitted to the 
International Labour Conference by the 
Director at the meeting this fall com- 
prising information obtained by the In- 
ternational Labour Office as to the un- 
employment situation in various coun- 
tries. The following subjects were re- 
ferred for purposes of study to the Im- 
migration Commission of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office: (1) Definition of 
an immigrant, (2) Equality of treatment 
of immigrants, (3) The limit of financial 
assistance which should be given to im- 
migrants. 


It is understood that Viscount Burn- 
ham, of London, England, who presided 
at the 1921 session of the International 
Juabour Conference, will be proposed as 
Chairman for the Conference session 
which is to be held in October next. The 
next meeting of the Governing Body 
wil! be held in Geneva on October 12. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


THE second session of the 37th An- 

nual Assembly of the Province of 
Nova Scotia opened at Halifax on 
March 2 and concluded on April 13, 
1922. The opening Speech from the 
Throne stated that during the previous 
year the provincial Technical College at 
Halifax had extended its service by of- 
fering a wide range of correspondence 
studies, and that short courses had been 
re-established after a recess of five years 
oceasioned by the use of the College for 
the re-training of disabled soldiers. 


‘ Several amendments were made in 
the Workmen ’s Compensation Act of the 
province. The limit of one year within 


which an injured worker or his de- 
pendents must apply for compensation 
is defined as dating from the occurrence 
of the ‘‘accident’’ instead of from the 
occurrence of the ‘‘injury.’’ A new pro- 
vision is made with respect to injuries 
for which a workman receives medical 
aid within 30 days, but for which dis- 
ability compensation does not arise un- 
til after one year from the date of the 
accident, the Board being given power 
to exercise discretion in extending the 
period within which such application 
must be made. (This amendment is re- 
troactive as from January 1, 1920. TyLA 
widow in receipt of compensation for 
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the death of her husband by an accident 
compensable under Part 1 of the Act, is 
debarred from receiving any further 
compensation as a dependent of any 
other workmen, and the same restriction 
apples to invalid widowers who are in 
receipt of compensation as such. The sec- 
tion of the Act which provides for the 
payment of compensation to persons 
committed to institutions was amended 
by the addition of a clause to the effect 
that compensation payable to a child 
under 16 may, in the discretion of the 
Board, be paid to the institution to 
which the child has been committed. By 
another amendment the Board may re- 
vise previous awards in cases where a 
workman otherwise entitled to com- 
pensation is likely to use the money in 
gambling, or otherwise than for the 
benefit of his dependents; the Board 
may withhold the money or pay it direct 
to the dependents, or to a trustee on 
their behalf.) In regard to the non-pay~ 
ment by employers of their assessments, 
the Board may without leave of any 
Court or judge, enter judgment, not 
only against the person so defaulting, 
but in the event of his death, against his 
executors. Another amendment defined’ 
more particularly the division of liabi- 
lity for compensation as between prin- 
cipals, contractors and sub-contractors; 
where the principal may become liable 
in respect to work being carried out for 
him by a contractor he may in settling 
accounts with the latter withhold the 
probable amount of compensation, this 
amount to be estimated by the Board, 
final adjustments to be made later; con- 
tractors, in regard to sub-contractors are 
in the position of principals. The provi- 
sion that compensation forms a first lien 
upon property used in connection with 
the industry, is extended to property 
‘“produced in or by’’ the industry as- 
sessed; and any real estate of an em- 
ployer not otherwise subject to a lien, 
‘“shall be bound to the same extent as a 
registered judgment or morteage.’’ The’ 
existing section excluding farm labour- 
ers, or domestic or menial servants or 
their employers from the Act is modified 
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by allowing the admission of these 
classes on the application of an em- 


ployer, and on terms and conditions im- 
posed by the Board. The section provid- 
ing that a workman who sustains in- 
jury for which compensation is payable 
under Part 1 of the Act-is precluded 
from taking action, statutory or other- 
wise, against his employer, was amend- 
ed to apply also to workmen involved in 
an accident ‘‘which arises in the course 
of the workman’s employment.’’ 


New Trust Companies and Loan Com- 
panies Acts contain provisions that the 
directors of such companies shall be 
jointly and severally liable to their 
clerks and servants for all debts due for 
service rendered not exceeding three 
months’ salary or wages, provided a 
company is sued within one year after 
the debt falls due, and provided also 
that a director who is sued has not 
ceased to be a director for a longer pe- 
riod than one year. 


The Mines Act was amended in the 
section relating to the reservation of 
barriers along the boundary lines of | 
mine leases, the Minister being given au- 
thority, on the report and recommenda- 
tion of the inspector setting forth that 
the opening or working of any barrier 
will tend to the safety of any mine or 
of the workmen, to order that the barrier 
be opened or worked, and to fix the man- 
ner, terms and conditions of so doing. 


The operation of the Fair Rent Act 
of 1919 was further extended and the 
act will remain in force until April 30, 
1923, 


The Children’s Protection Act was 
amended in respect to the contributions 
which may be required from parents or 
guardians toward the support of 
children placed in temporary homes or 
shelters, the limit of such contributions 
being raised from $3 to $5 per week. 
Administrative amendments were also 
made in the same act in regard to child- 
ren committed to reformatories. By an 
amendment to the Edueation Act the 
prohibiting of the employment of child- 
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ren under 16 years in business or in 
street trades during school hours with- 
out a certificate was made more strin- 
gent, the ‘‘permitting’’ or ‘‘allowing’’ 
of such children to be so engaged being 
made unlawful. 


The Fire Prevention Act of 1919 was 
amended in regard to the right to en- 
force compliance with laws, bylaws and 
regulations in factories and other places, 
other officials as well as the Fire 
Marshal being authorized to exercise 
this right or duty. 


Among other amendments to the As- 
sessment Act, the clause was repealed 
which exempted from municipal tax- 
ation shipyards and ships in course of 
construction and timber, machinery, and 
materials in shipyards. 


The Graduated Nurses’ Ascociation 
Act of 1910 was amended, the Associa- 
tion being given power to establish and 
maintain local branches throughout the 
Province, and required to keep a re- 
gister, containing the names of its mem- 
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bers, only those persons who are entered 
on the register to be qualified to adver- 
tise themselves as qualified nurses. Per- 
sons so registered, male or female, are 
required to pass an examination by the 
Association unless they have graduated 
from a training school. Reciprocal pri- 
vileges are provided, however, for nurses 
coming from other provinces. Nurses’ 
certificates may be revoked, by a unan- 
imous vote, for gross incompetency and 
other causes. 


“ The town of New Glasgow was au- 


thorized and empowered to borrow the 
sum of $50,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding work for the unemployed. 


An Act was passed to incorporate the 
Ukranian Labour Temple Association. 


Regulation Number 25 under the Nova 
Scotia Coal Mines Regulation Act govy- 
erning the use of electric locomotives in 
coal mnes, which was approved on Aug- 
ust 31, 1915, was revoked by an Order- 
in-Couneil dated March 18, 1922, a new 
regulation being issued to take its place. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO. 


First Annual Report covering year ended October 31, 1921 


HE Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 

came into force on October 1, 1920, 
and the first annual report of the Board 
covers operations during the fiscal year 
from November 1, 1920, to October 31, 
1921. 


Provisions of the Act.—lIt will be re- 
ealled that under the Act as amended 
applications for allowances are con- 
sidered only on behalf of a mother who 
is a widow, or the wife of an inmate of 
an insane asylum in Canada, or the wife 
of a man who is permanently disabled 
and incapable of contributing to the sup- 
port of his family. The mother must have 
been resident in Canada at the time of 
the death or total disability of the father, 


and for a period of three years imme- 
diately prior to the application for an 
allowance; she must further be resident 
in Ontario at the time of application, 
have resided in the provinee for two 
years immediately before that date, and 
continue resident in the province while 
in receipt of an allowance. She must 
also have been resident continuously for 
at least one year in the municipality in 
which she resides at the time of applica- 
tion. The applicant is required to be a 
British subject by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, or the wife or widow of a British 
subject, as well as to be a fit and proper 
person to have custody of her children. 
If the mother is a widow she must have 
two or more of her own children under © 
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16 * years of age living with her, or 
one of her own children under 16 years 
of age, and one over 16 years of age 
totally and permanently incapacitated, 
both in her care; or, if the wife 
of a husband totally and permanently 
- incapacitated, she must have one of her 
own children under 16 years of age, and 
the husband, both in her care; or if she 
is the wife of a man in a hospital for the 
insane in Canada, she must have two or 
more children under 16 years of age in 
her care. A mother having children in 
institutional homes may make applica- 
tion for an allowance, but it is expected 
that she will have made a home for these 
children before receiving an allowance, 
as allowances are not paid to mothers 
whose children are in institutions. The 
applicant is not eligible for an allow- 
ance if she has other adequate means of 
properly caring for her children. An 
allowance under similar conditions as to 
residence, naturalization, etc., may be 
granted also, to a woman, married or 
unmarried, who has resident with her 
under her care two or more orphan 
children under 16 years of age, and is 
the grandmother, sister, aunt, or other 
suitable person acting as foster mother, 
and who has not sufficient means other- 
wise, to care for them properly. The hus- 
band may be presumed to be dead if the 
mother can submit legal proof in the 
form of a statutory declaration, that she 
has not heard of or from her husband 
for five years prior to making applica- 
tion, and that no support either directly 
or indirectly was received from the hus- 
band during that period. In such eases 
the mother must have under her care 
two or more children of her own under 
16 years of age. 

The Commission in a recent bulletin 
declared that it ‘‘does not wish appli- 
cants to be considered as applying for 
charity; but that the mother be regard- 

*It should be stated that previous to September 1, 
1921, the age limit of children towards whose support 
an allowance may be made was fixed at under 14 
years. In 1921 the Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
amended to provide that such children should be 
under the age of 16 years, to conform to an amend- 
ment to the Ontario Adolescent School Attendance 
Act which took effect on September 1, 1921. The 


higher age limit governed, therefore, only during the 
last two months of the period under review. 
8 
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ed as an employee of the State, receiving 
remuneration for services rendered in 
the proper care of her children. 

The mother, as an employee of the Gov- 
ernment, must not only satisfy the Com- 
mission of her fitness to receive an al- 
lowance at the time of her application, 
but she must satisfy it that she is ful- 
filling the trust which is being placed in 
her.’’ 


Amount of Allowances.—The follow- 
ing the amount of allowances paid in 
cities: 


Per month 
Beneficiaries with two children $40 
Beneficiaries with three children $45. 
Beneficiaries with four children $50 
Beneficiaries with five or more 
ehlaean) ruer tid erent END $55 


Rates in municipalities which are not 
cities are $10 lower than the city rates. 
In calculating the amount of an allow- 
anee reductions are made for equity in 
real property and the earnings of wage- 
earning children. The amounts of other 
property and assets held by beneficiaries 
are also considered. The allowance re- 
ceived by an applicant under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act is supplement- 
ed by the Mothers’ Allowance Board if 
the amount of such allowance is less than 
the Mothers’ Allowances. _ 


In most cases the cost of the allowan- 
ces is met jointly by the Province and 
the local authority. 


The municipality is chargeable with 
half the amount of the allowance where 
the beneficiary has resided within its 
boundaries for a year. In the event of a 
change of residence the municipality 
from which the beneficiary moved is 
liable for the number of months which 
are required to complete the year of 
residence. Where a person otherwise 
qualified for an allowance has had no 
continued residence, as required, she is 
only eligible to receive that half of the 
allowance which is payable by the Pro- 


vince until she has qualified by resi- 


dence for the municipal contribution to 
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her allowance. In unorganized districts 
the whole amount of the allowance is 
paid by the Province. 


Statistics for year—The number of 
beneficiaries on the payrolls of the Com- 
mission on October 31, 1921, was as fol- 
lows: 


WIdOWse 2 EG: AE MTEL EERE SPR 2,320* 
Incapacitation of husbands...... 268 
Presumption of death of husband 54 
Oster INOLNErEr gre nian ale 18 





2,660 


The most frequent causes of death of 
the fathers were infiuenza, pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, which together account- 
ed for 1,146 out of 2,888 deaths. The 
occupation of the fathers is given as fol- 
lows: 1,002 were labourers, 142 were 
clerical, 675 were in trade, 151 were in 
- business, 25 were professional, 288 were 
farmers, while the remainder of the 
2,660 fathers reported on were unclassi- 
fied. By nationality, 1,882 of the same 
number were Canadian, 502 were Ene- 
lish, 113 was Scottish, 59 were Irish, the 
remainder being from various coun- 
tries. : 


The number of children by families is 
shown in the following table: 
































Families} Children 
Families of one child and ineapa- 
citated husband or older child.... 11 11 
Families of two children........... 1,038 2,076 
fe ** three Ay Malice, una 802 2,406 
44 ** four Sty aed the ai elaine 460 1,840 
. “ five oS) Ties en TRL 224 1,120 
a Bix Smee, Mamta ie pl 78 468 
or “* seven SOU hte Mat Hh ae 29 203 
¢f “ eight Sd ae hee 8 Yee 4 16 128 
st ** nine ae RCE Re He atte Ut 9 
se ten HED ek irene hed ay 10 
2,660 8,271 











The amount appropriated for allow- 
ances from November 1, 1920 to October 
31, 1921, was $775,000, of which all but 
$333 was expended. Of the total ex- 
penditure of $774,667, $416,153 was 
contributed by the Province and $358,- 
914 by the municipalities. The amount 
of administration. expenses during the 
year was $77,941. . 
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The work of the Commission is ear- 
ried on with the help of local boards in 
each city, separated town, county and 
judicial district. Ninety-six local boards 
are in existence in the Province, each, 
like the Commission itself, consisting of 
five members, except a few with six 
members each. All members of local 
boards serve gratuitously, receiving only 
travelling expenses. Allowances are not 
passed by the Commission without the 
recommendation of the local boards, 
while on the other hand many applica- 
tions approved by local boards have been 
declared ineligible by the Commission. 
The number of ineligible cases, however, 
is diminished as the local boards grow 
more familiar with the Act and its 
amendments. 


Suggested Legislation.—Referring to 
the need for new legislation as revealed 
by the year’s work the Commission re- 
fers to the ‘‘appalling problem’’ raised 
by family desertion, which it considers 
should be met by the Government ‘‘in a 
more fundamental way’’ (The amending 
act of 1921 lowered the period necessary 
for presumption of death from seven to 
five years). The Commission does not re- 
commend the granting of an allowance 
to a widow with one child, this class 
being equal in numbers to widows with 
two or more children. Government ac- 
tion is recommended in relation to the 
feeble-minded, venereal disease, housing, 
and medical inspection of rural schools. 


General Results—Among the special 
points noted by the Investigation De. 
partment during the year, it is stated 
that very few mothers were found to be 
lax in regard to the attendance of their 
children at school, the investigators 
commenting upon the eagerness of the 
mothers to give their children the ad- 
vantage of the raising of the school age 
to 16 years. A marked improvement was 
noted during the year in the health of 
both the mothers and children. In every 
case in which the mother was employed 
the Board’s agents endeavoured to ob- 
tain part-time instead of full-time em- 
ployment in order that she might ar- 


*Of these widows 180 were widowed during the current year, 
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range to spend more time in her home. 
“‘There is little difficulty,’’ the report 
states, ‘‘in getting mothers to see that 
their best service is to their children in 
their own home, not through their 
greater earning power when separated 
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from them’’. The most important effect 
of the Mothers’ Allowances Act is de- 
‘clared to be that it keeps homes togeth- 
er, and makes it possible for mothers 
who have been forced to separate their 
families to bring them together again. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND ONTARIO. 


(a2) Annual Report of British 


HE fourth annual report of the Mi- 

nimum Wage Board of British Colum- 
bia, covering the year 1921, is contained 
in the annual report of the Department 
of Labour of the same Province. (This 
latter report is outlined elsewhere in the 
present issue. The various orders issued 
by the Board from time to time have 
been noted in previous isisues of the 
Lapour Gazerrs.) Orders are now in ef- 
fect governing the following industries 
and occupations: mercantile; laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing industry; public 
housekeeping; offices; manufacturing ; 
personal service; telephones and tele- 
graphs; fish industry ,and fruit and 
vegetable industry. In all these indus- 
tries the maximum number of working 


Columbia Board for 1921. 
governing the needle trades. 


(b) Orders of Ontario Board 


The following table, which is based on 
returns from 1,923 employers relating 
to 9,722 female employees, shows the 
legal minimum wages, the average week- 
ly wages actually paid, and the number 
of hours per week actually worked in the 
various industries during 1921. 


_ According to the report there was a 
general improvement shown in hours of 
employment and in the greater number 
of workers receiving wages above the 
minimum in 1921 as compared with 
1920 and other years. ‘‘ While here and 
there girls may have lost their positions 
because employers did not consider them 
worth the legal minimum wage,’’ the re- 
port states, ‘‘the returns show a better 
balance in wages of the whole body of 





















































hours in the week was fixed by the women workers in British Columbia than 
Board at 48. in former years. More employees are 
; a Average weekly 
_ | No. of No. of employees} Legal minimum wages | se hice ‘Apedinchs 
Industry or occupation firms hours 
reporting per week 
Over 18 |Under 18 | Over 18 Under 18 Over 18 |)Under 18 
KVICR CHING Go meibrrsus sales srersusie 278 1,788 256 $12.75 $7.50 to $12.75 | $15.99 $ 9.3% 44.17 
PAMGLIES ih phaeg son os o'erevoretere 38) 449 70 13-50 8.00 to 18.50 14.438 11.96 44,74 
Public housekeeping......... 242, 994 26 14.00 12.00 15.87 44.35 45.26 
COTAICCS) ca cle pestis tle lols oie oe wel onals sie 1,048 2,434 50 15.00 11.00 to 15.00 19.37 11.54 40.89 
Ma numtacturiiie si. ces. ee 199 1,145 298 14.00 % 16.00 9.86 42,.63 
Personal service ........++- 22, 69 18 14.25 10.00 to 14.25 15.62 11.28 38.52 
Fish preserving.........---- 12 36 12 15.50 12.75 to 15.50 14.81 11.96 41.5 
Time 
workers 
Fruit and vegetable pre- 25 509 145 14.00 10.00 to 14.00 17.37 8.51 46.75 
serving and canning...... Piece 
workers 
PIAS eee 180 OT) RRR ON yak ale oR tabateraieetoaere 6 23.95 BEB RE clatalete’s 
EX: Ex- 
perienced Experienced perienced 
‘Telephones and telegraphs.. 69 O8Sarl rae shee. «| segheb. Pais Sis 0Ory = ASL UR ERE ove $16.18 41.7 
Inex- Inex- 
e perienced TInexperienced perienced 
Phas ee als TOS Ne es Cel ee Ee ee EO" TO! TSAO Oe lleneee aeree ah Bash tenets Beene Ol 
*Rates for inexperienced workers were undcr consideration. 
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passing up into the better-paid: classifi- 
cations. For example, in the mercantile 
industry the returns indicate that adult 
women receiving the highest salaries 
($25 a week or over) number more than 
twice as many in 1921 as in 1920. The 
pay-rolls show no justification for the 
fear sometimes expressed that the setting 
of a legal minimum wage for adult work- 
ers would cause wholesale replacement 
by those under age.’’ 


Considerable difficulty was experien- 
ced by the Board in fixing schedules of 
wages for inexperienced workers in the 
manufacturing industries owing to the 
varying length of. time required for 
training in different manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Public meetings were held during 
the year, and advisory committees were 
appointed by the British Columbia 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Vancouver Trades and Labour Council. 


The question was still under consider- 


ation as the year closed, but the report 
contains an appendix in which it is 
pointed out that on March 20, 1922, the 
Board issued a notice tabulating certain 
schedules of weges which it was pro- 
posed to adopt in regard to inexperien- 
ced female workers in the manufactur- 
ing industries. These schedules classify 
inexperienced workers by industrial 
groups, with varying periods allowed for 
traiming according to the comparative 
difficulty of the processes to be learned. 
Inexperienced girls under 18 are  as- 
signed in all cases a longer learning pe- 
riod than women over 18 years. In the 
first group, which covers the manufac- 
turing or preparing of certain enumer- 
ated articles involving slight technical 
knowledge in their handling, the wages 
are graduated in four stages each of one 
month for inexperienced women, and in 
four 2-month stages for young girls, In 


the second group the four successive - 


stages are respectively 2 months and 3 
months for the adult and juvenile 
classes, In the third group the stages are 
3 months and 4 months, while in the 
fourth group, including the more highly 
specialized callings, such as custom 
tailoring, dressmaking, ete., the four 
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stages of the learning period are res- 
pectively four and six months each. In 
all four groups the weekly wage is ad- 
vanced from $8.00 to $14.00, the latter 
figure being the legal minimum for in- 
experienced workers in the manufactur- 
ing industries. The new schedules, how- 
ever, do not apply to those trades and 
crafts in which indentured apprentice- 
ship is still customary; to work at these 
latter trades applicants must first secure 
Special permits from the Board. The 
Board, it is pointed out, has no stated 
order regarding part time workers, ‘‘as it 
has been legally advised that no author- 
ity may require an employer to pay for 
hours during which the employee is 
neither working nor on duty. Part time, 
under British common law, is paid for 
on the basis of time actually worked.”’ 


The highest minimum wage so far 
set for any class of female employees in 
British Columbia is that in the fishing 
industry in which skill and experience 
are required and the conditions are 
somewhat trying. The average actual 
wage was below the legal minimum for 
an 8-hour day, short hours having been 
worked. The labour was formerly sup- 
plied by Old Country women, but Cana- 
dian girls and women, it is stated, are 
gradually entering the industry. The 
year’s record showed a decrease in the 
number of inexperienced, with a gain 
for experienced workers. 


The fruit and vegetable industry dif- 
fers from other industries in being high- 
ly seasonal, and no restriction has been | 
fixed as to the length of overtime which 
may be worked for 90 days in the year, 
but overtime rates must be paid beyond 
48 hours per week. 


Orders of Ontario Board Governing Needle 
Trades. 


~The Ontario Minimum Wage Board 
issued during August a series or orders 
(Nos. 17 to 20) governing female em- 
ployees in the Needle Trades, which in- 
clude the making of garments, : tents, 
awnings, flags, and allied machine sew- 
ing trades. Previous orders have been 
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outlined in the LaBsour GAzETTE as they 
were issued. Order No. 17 governs em- 
ployment in the needle trades in Toron- 
to; Order No. 18 applies to cities ‘Or 
30,000 population or over; Order No. 1 its 
to cities having a population from 5,000 
to 30,000; and Order No. 20, to the re- 
mainder of the Provinee. The minimum 
wages fixed by these orders for exper- 
ienced and inexperienced adults and for 
girls under 18 years of age are shown in 
the following table :— 


MINIMUM WAGES OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN 
NEEDLE TRADES (ONTARIO) 


























fee eee | 

© |8 gelEs sl fe 

re es ot eS Eye oN 

* oO q @ 23 g jor = ° 

fo) oe ° ) 

Og, ae a heel A he 

BS [wees yess) Cs 

Oey Male acs ROS Ee 

5O |e Atl HS oO} gO 

Experienced adults....} $12.50 | $11.50 $11.00 | $10.00 
Inexperienced adults— 

1Sé. Gy Months)... (secs 10.00 9.50 9.00 8.00 

PNG 6 MONTEL on... « 1100) | 1050 10.00 9.00 
Girls under 18 years— 

WSbG WIONGISE.. gens ous 8.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 

QndsGr MOMLUS? . wees. 9.00 9.00 8.50 7.50 

STAG WON UDSPsts <-0s 10.00 | 10.00 10.00 9.00 








All these orders provide that any em- 
ployee who has worked in the industry 
for a year or more before reaching the 
age of 18 years is entitled to the full 
minimum wage on attaining that age; 
or if she has worked for less than a year 
on attaining that age she becomes enti- 
tled to the minimum wage on completing 
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a year of work in the industry. No em- 
ployee of 18 years or over may be paid 
less than the rate fixed for inexperienced 
adults. The number of inexperienced 
adults or young girls employed in any 
establishment must not exceed one- 
third and the number of inexperienced 
adults and young girls together must 
not exceed one-half of the total female 
working force, temporary employees 
whose term of employment is less than 
one month, not being included. The fore- 
going rule does not apply to plants em- 
ploying four or less female workers. The 
rule governing piece-workers is that at 
least 80 per cent of these must receive 
wages conformable to the order. The 
piece-work rates may be averaged for 
any worker provided that the average is 
maintained at each payment. No deduc- 
tions below the minimum wage line for 
absence may exceed the value of the time 
lost, reckoned in proportion to the nor- 
mal working hours. An employee who is 
required to wait on the premises is en- 
titled to be paid for time so spent. The 
usual penalties for violations of the or- 
ders are imposed under Section 22 of the 
Act, namely, a fine of not more than $500 
or less than $50 for each employee af- 
fected, the employer being also required 
to pay to such employee the amount by 
which her wages fell short of the pre- 
seribed minimum. All establishments are 
required to keep copies of these orders 
posted in a conspicuous place. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. 


"THE annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of British Columbia, 
recently published, contains full infor- 
mation on the work of the Department 
in the Province during the calendar 
year 1921. The annual reports of the 
Minimum Wage Board and of the Fac- 
tory Inspector are also included. The 
report of the Minimum Wage Board is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


~The year was one of unsual difficulty 
owing to the unprecedented amount 


of unemployment which continued 
throughout 1921. This condition is at- 
tributed to the collapse of the lumbering 
industry late in the preceding year, 
many mills and camps remaining closed 
for nearly twelve months. The unem- 
ployed workers crowded to the cities of 
the Province, causing a labour surplus 
which resulted in a marked reduction in 
wages. The report states that, as usual 
in a period of falling wages, there were 
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few strikes or labour disputes during 
the year. 


To meet the unemployment crisis the 
Provincial Government decided to assist 
in carrying out the plan for relief in- 
itiated by the Dominion Government, 
whereby the Dominion contributed one- 
third of the cost of relief expenditures, 
provided one-third was provided by the 
Province and one-third by the munici- 
pality concerned. Under this arrange- 
ment the initiative rested with the mu- 
nicipalities, the Province having only 
the power to agree or decline to con- 
tribute. In furthering this joint scheme 
the Province expended $167,850 during 
the year. Besides this expenditure public 
Provincial works were carried out to 
the value of $250,000, most of which 
sum was paid in wages. 


Different methods of unemployment 
relief were employed in the two main 
centres of population in the Province. 
In the first place Vancouver adopted 
the Dominion Government’s scheme, 
with the result, it is claimed, that the 
city ‘‘quickly became the assembling 
place for unemployed men from all 
parts of Western Canada,’’ that is, from 
centres in which the scheme was not in 
operation. By the middle of the summer 
of 1921, 8,200 unemployed persons were 
registered, about one-half of this num- 
ber not belonging to the city, and fully 
2,000 being from cther western pro- 
vinces. Various relief works were under- 
taken, including compulsory clearing of 
vacant lots at the owners’ expense, gen- 
eral city improvements, rock-breaking 
and wood-cutting. At the middle of 
April the City Council discontinued spe- 
cial relief works, but employment con- 
tinued to be found for between 300 to 
000 men with families. The dispensing 
of relief under the joint scheme con- 
tinued throughout summer, the weekly 
number of recipients falling below 200 
in July and August, and afterwards 
rising until winter, when a relief camp 
was opened at Hastings Park. On the 
other hand, Victoria City Council de- 
cided against adopting the Dominion 
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plan on the ground that it would result 
in attracting to the city many unem- 
ployed workers from places outside. In- 
stead, the unemployed were registered, 
assistance was given in the form of or- 
ders for groceries and meat, and relief 
work provided when available. About 
300 men availed themselves of this 
scheme. In addition the Provincial Govy- 
ernment advanced $50,000 to the city to 
be spent on sewerage work in Saanich 
Municipality, and on special work in the 
city, 200 men finding employment on 
these operations. The cost of providing 
work for these 500 men and dealing with 
the unemployment situation in Victoria 
during the winter of 1920-21 was estim- 
ated as under $10,000. ‘‘At the end of 
the winter,’’ the report states, ‘‘those 
administering the affairs of the city 
were still of the opinion that it would 
have been a mistake to adopt the Domi- 
nion Government scheme. They consider- 
ed that the City Council, by dealing 
with the situation in its own way, ac- 
complished better results at much smal- 
ler cost.’’ 


The Provincial Government also ac- 
cepted its share in the revised Dominion 
relief plan for the winter of 1921-22. 
Under this plan municipalities paid the 
normal cost of any necessary public 
works, while the excess cost resulting 
from the fact that such work was un- 
dertaken at an unsuitable season, was 
to be shared equally by the Dominion 
Government, the Provinee, and the Mu- 
nicipality. (By a later order, on Jan- 
uary 25, 1922, the Dominion Govern- 
ment increased its contribution to one- 
half of the ‘‘cost over normal,’’ the re- 
mainder to be shared equally by the 
other two parties to the arrangements.) 
Up to the end of 1921, however, no mu- 
nicipalities had commenced operations 
under the revised scheme, but the ear- 
lier plan still remained in effect where 
the necessary public works could not be 
undertaken. 


In August the Provincial Govern- 
ment summoned representative employ- 
ers and labour men to a conference, at 
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which many suggestions were consider- 
ed. Some relief was afforded in the fall 
by the departure of about 6,000 men for 
harvest work in the Prairie provinces. 
‘“ At the time of writing,’’ the report 
states, ‘‘the conditions appear to be 
favourable for a revival of trade, and 
with it the passing of probably the most 
eritical period the industries of this 
Province have ever known.’’ 


Statistics of Trade and Industries. 

The figures which appear in the fol- 
lowing table are based upon returns 
made by 2,275 employing firms. For the 
first time the report covers the calendar 
year. The total salary and wage pay- 
ments made by these employers during 
the year were as follows: 


Officers, superintendents and 


Mama vere Oy Laie 2 8% $7,201,474 
Clerks, stenographers, sales- 
men yet@nn «ayovraliome (-s 7,226,281 
Wage - earners (including 
picee Workers)... .1.kss-- 65,314,625 
SINR LL’, Atiian': trigehteaiiek vee $79,742,380 


The average number of wage-earners 
in the several months of 1921 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Females 


Month Males 

Peeary ee ee es en 42,111 3,042 
FPepriary se) eis 43,086 5100) 
Marek wits .n'tleeer ds ao 45,288 3,057 
ABTIE oan rere «ail of 46,830 ay Bs 
NAN I Att ah tiene se, a0 We 48,715 3,145 
hu CF attend tec rashee ian ad GaP ah aoe 49,731 3,474 
Deby a BE RUA AS 50,496 3,893 
Whe wstl jee. Pst» 50,283 4117 
September. ....062¢-i5 49 336 4,266 
(CORAL cat panes JERE CIO RC MCC 48,109 4,118 
DOM eMUCLn o « st a 8s ey 46,471 3,596 
Pecemper 4 eye 43,165 3,289 


It was ascertained that the number of 
male industrial workers who had been 
employed by the 2,275 firms at their 
busiest period during the past two years, 
namely in July, 1920, was 63,649, which 
indicated that in the worst period of un- 
employment in 1921 there were about 
20,000 men who had been discharged by 
these firms, or probably 25,000 men in 
all unemployed in the province. 


The report contains monthly statistics 
of employment in the chief industries of 
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the province, from which the following 
table is derived, showing for each in- 
dustry the approximate number of em- 
ployees in the months of least and great- 
est employment. 


Industry. No. of employees 
Coal mining (12 firms) from 5,090 to 5,685 
Coast shipping (79 firms) 

Tron eis id S eee oder weet 2,850 to 3,360 
Contracting (517 firms) from 3,400 to 5,400 
Bu lding materials (32 firms) 

EPONA 2 wars Ae Dae. ts 360 to 550 
Food products (216 firms) 

TOT ye hs Gta haveing nice 2,200 to 5,400 
Garment making (49 firms) 

OVA Nis ahs Nei rans eaciOvaiia: a's 500 to 600 
Laundries (88 firms) about 900 


10 000 to 15,500 


Metal trades (292 firms) 

PAOD ce e's a of ve ig BUG sas le 1,700 to 2,250 
Metal mining (98 firms) 

Mara ri yl 2 he Meee alan eile hale anevada » 1,750 to 2,400 
Printing and publishing (86 

Hire) PROUD Mag pes oa ee 650 to 900 
Pulp and paper (7 firms) 

BEOIIE oder y ee ke PHY 1,850 to 2,725 
Ship building (31 firms) 

SMOKIN GN boc coats wind giles soi ace Wile 590 to 2,780 
Smelting (3 firms) from.... 1,390 to 1,650 
Street railways, gas, power, 

telephone, etc. (66 firms) 

LUCE Ie PO Rn 4,500 to 5,100 


The numbers of wage earners by 
classified weekly wage rates, are shown 
in the following table :— 














For week of Males i Females i 
employment ppren- 
of greatest Ae Under jee Under | tices 

WrideriwSs.. 11H. 15 18 LY 9 |} 21 

$6 to $6.99.... 3 18 4 6 44 

$7 to $7.99.... 22 40 19 23 29 

$8 to $8.99.... 11 85 15 18 56 

$9 to $9.99.... neat 73 16 39 38 

$10 to $10.99.. 386 110 69 73 43 

SL tO SLL-99.. 395 91 58 29 45 

$12 to $12.99.. 602 102 178 47 237 

$13 to $13.99. . 764 58 314 34 85 

$14 to $14.99.. 499 on 566 33 15 

$15 to $15.99... 1,388 161 687 48 23 

$16 to $16.99... 1,359 26 406 25 8 

$17 to $17.99.. 1,540 62 232 4 19 

$18 to $18.99.. 2,985 75 364 9 15 

$19 to $19.99.. 1,389 13 205 3 18 

$20 to $20.99.. 1,814 12 307 4 12 

$21 to $21.99.. 8.612 20 a iegs ees Abe 10 

$2) tO) 22,007. 3,088 9 114 vF 8 

$23 to $23.99... 1.924 9 TOA on 4 

$24 to &24.99.. 5,798 5 AO el each 6 

Say LO OR2.99... 3.165 5 Sy fol aoe oe ure 3 
526. to $26.99.. 8,471 3 ORE as Sar va 

$27 to $27.99.. BUSS ball’ Qeteta eine oR DUM. SB Apes 4 

$28 to $28.99.. 2 250 1 6 1 1 

$29 to $29.99.. 2.083 2 TOE vas emotyes 3 

$30 to $34.99.. 9,934 2 BRN SSL ee 

$35 to $39.99.. "ReBOM. \eapewtaee AEA eA Spec art wooo 

B40 to $44.99.. 3,214 th STi short etsteilieroteentererars 

$15 to $49.99.. DEB SOR Luh eae Tike eare hale eee 

$50 and over.. TROY Ea Oo Soe eal Mariani amet oc 
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The report states that there was an 
average decrease of 12.34 per cent in the 
amount of wages paid in 1921 as com- 
pared with the previous year, the chief 
declines being evident in the rates paid 
in the lumbering, pulp, and _ paper, 
metal mining, coal mining, and building 
industries. On the other hand the oil re- 
fining, coast shipping, and shipyard in- 
dustries showed increases. 

The following table shows the num- 


bers of workers grouped according to 
the number of working hours each week. 


No. of 
Under 44 hours per week... 2,226 
44 hours per week........ 13,523 
45 to 47 hours per week.... Ly8ad 
48 hours per ween: » SERA RR 22,694 
49 A SU oA 084 
0 ire aes a | la 4.469 
ol to 538 hours per week.... 693 
o4 hours per week.......... 9,827 
Eyam in a Wien SR PES: 704 
SOs ame Pea AY APR | 3,436 
58 to 59 hours per week.... 220 
60 hours per week......... 9,686 
in ee Bn ek aa Mate MMB 29 
OB. ts MeO Ca, em ee 289 
Oa sta’ | tia MibetE Sabie. 102 
ee ee TOoTAY oe AMR La. eo dekis 300 
TAL tie ie ie ee 8 a 147 
co ene te A ni eee Pe NE 151 
Banga" ap ur Wh cee teen 37 
ve Ree eke Epica eS MTR Mia OE 7 


The report contains a chapter dealing 
with the work of the Provincial Employ- 
ment Service. ‘‘The Employment Ser- 
vice in British Columbia,’’ it is stated, 
““has steadily strengthened its position 
in the industrial life of the Province, 
the system is becoming better known, 
and hundreds of brorkeen have been 
saved large amounts that would have 
been expended in fruitless journeys.’’ 


The total number of workers who ob- 
tained employment through the service 
during the year was 41 744, of whom 
34, 836 were placed in British Columbia, 
and 6,908 in other provinces. For the 
first time the harvest labour problem 
was handled by the various branches of 
the Employment Service of Canada. 
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Another chapter deals with labour 
disputes in the Province during the 
year. Comparatively few stoppages of 
work occurred, the most serious dispute 
being in the printing industry in which 
there was a strike which lasted for the 
greater part of the year, the question at 
issue being a proposed reduction in 
working hours from 48 to 44 per week. 
A dispute in the lumber trade at Van- 
couver had certain unusual features. 
Japanese workers who were engaged in 
the handling, piling and landing of lum- 
ber on receiving notice of a reduction in 
their pay from 30 cents to 25 cents per 
hour declared a strike, on which, after 
one day’s stoppage, they were replaced 
by a crew of white men at 36 cents an 
hour for single men and 40 cents an 
hour for marriéd men. 


The report contains, also, an index of 
Associations of employers and a labour 
union directory for the Province. 


Report of the Inspector of Factories. 


The work of factory inspection in the 
Province, formerly under the direction 
of the Department « of Public Works, was 
taken over during 1921 by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and the annual report 
on this subject is now included for the 
first time in the Department’s report. A 
general decrease in the number of ac- 
cidents is noted, and is attributed to the 
growing concern of employers for the 
working conditions and health of their 
workers. The conditions in factories 
where females are employed ‘are parti- 
cularly good in the Province, it is stated. 
For the further safeguarding of passen- 
ger elevators the report recommends 
that they be equipped with an approved 
interlocking device which would prevent 
the door being opened before the eleva- 
tor is level, or nearly so, with the land- 
ing, and also to prevent the operation 
of the car until the door is locked. Em- 
ployers, it is pointed out, must insist 


upon the production of a birth certifi- 


cate by juvenile workers, and not mere- 
ly accept the applicant’s statement that 
he is of the required minimum age. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA. 


Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the Clothing Industry, 1920; (b) the 
Malt Liquor Industry, 1919 and 1920; (c) the Linseed Oil Industry, 1919 and 1920, 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued advance reports 
on the clothing industry for the calendar 
year 1920, Section I (women’s wear) 
and Section II (men’s wear); the 


malt liquor industry for 1919 and 1920; 
and the linseed oil industry for 1919 
and 1920. Previous reports in this series 
have been outlined in various issues of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Clothing Industry, 1920. Section I—Women’s Wear 


An advance report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the clothing in- 
dustry in Canada in 1920 is divided into 
two parts, Section I dealing with wo- 
men’s wear and Section 2 with men’s 
wear. The following statistics relate to 
women’s wear. 


The statistics for women’s wear are 
divided into three parts as follows: (a) 
factory-made clothing, (b) custom-made 
clothing and (¢) millinery. The statistics 
are based on returns from 1,810 estab- 
lishments, of which 1,320 were millinery 
shops, 216, custom tailoring shops, and 
274 clothing factories. 


The following table shows the location 
of establishments reporting: 














Custom- 














Factory- 
Province made made |Millinery! Total 
clothing | clothing 
Prince Edward 
PS ANCA aeererers a ecto lee Maree 5 i 
Novae SCOUMda 4) eae... ee 2 80 82 
New Brunswick 2 i 62 65 
QUubeg 3.45 08 123 84 413 620 
Ontariov. ee. 3. 131 118 520 770 
Midmattopa: tyne... He a 58 66 
Saskatchewan..|.......... 5 50 55 
AIDErtae (ewe 3 2 65 70 
British Colum- 
lahore rcaeten, 8 3 68 49 
Totals 274 216 1,320 1,816 

















The following table gives some of the 
principal statistics of the industry for 


1920: 











ee ee ee eee 


Items Factory-made Custom-made #773 
clothing blothing Millinery Total 

ACAD TSHIMERGCS: 9s. cartons sis cisisinsleleeos cars esis. oi No. 274 216 1,320 1,810 
CA DIGAIINVESTCOLS :%.ccaew cle cdl dns salsa totes eee $/ @ 22,750,922 1,537,465 3,595,265 27,883,652 
Salaried employees— 

ERT ONONE Ss, Me tie ca ea PERO Ne ro orsltrere gd) Sok oa aval ele No. 1,082 68 99 1,249 

OTT A LOY Se eatin is e.c ses a coe thee coee eee tele No. 628 51 154 833 

WSO LATICES PBI | acer sreteretare oisjcle clone abrers estore shetes elere $ 3,809 929 187,810 293,412 4,291,151 
Wage-earners (average)— 

BANG eo ea ttovsressoveinesstateasoerexeus(ensiapac oiscajemeneie eres No. 2,483 196 207 2,886 

Female ......... cece eeecceeseeceeeseecees No. 8.7428 OG 253%, 12,037 

WV AOS AT AIG, cocoparecetrere «sieve a ocd eter acolo anereb aida $ 10,395,325 788,879 1,809,853 12,994,057 
Outside pieceworkers— 

NGM Tlemcen stare cals Mebira o vinae Meteo No. 24 13 ff 44 

Female ... wee eee eect e cece ec aseeescenees No. 256 11 15 282 

JANTEEV CENGH EF GFE) (6 WOMANI Pe amas Bae I eI Da, EDS CRY ats 128,026 11,471 rel Sp 142,649 
CostrotmMaterialsies. race 2s. c43 ccbhtnd a ee hee $ 30,956,445 1,494,887 4,391,007 86,842,339 
Viaiteco enr Oductstais 2. eildl twee ieate oily. $ 52,874,568 3,280,372 8,784,079 64,939,019 
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A classification of the employees by 
age and sex according to their weekly 


wages is given below: 









































Over Undcr 
Waskiv wave 16 years 16 year st ae 
groups | Fe. 
Male | male | Male | male 

Ciothing Factories 
Wnders So Fae es 12 164 4 2 1&2 
$5 but under $10 96 876 15 AY 1,036 
$10 but under $15 184 1,808 #4 20 2,019 
$15 but under $20 133 2,271 1 vie 2,407 
$20 but under $24 135 OS OW els «eae 1 1,166 
$24 but under $28 201 604 Cr Cee 806 
$28 but under $30 156 aaa ALAA AS TS) Peter aay! eA 209 
$30) and) OVER tk 2 1,246 A sr hee he a aa beady) 
MT ODBAS meats 2,163 6,985 28 74 9,200 

Custem Tailoring 

Shops 

UudervaSh ack .oucete. 6 22 2, 12 42 
$5 but under $10 14 179 14 26 BS 
$15 but under $20 15 200 WM onanebke 2 217 
$20 but under $24 12 | 69 81 
$24 but under $28 9 42 Sb 
$28 but under $30 5 a ercap yO eee, Oe 10 
$30 and over...... ny 28 Dealt sake eles 147 
INOG AIS hy Bless 198 759 22, 46 1,025 

Millinery Shops 
Wader S5.i) Abts. 9 13 5): 19 192 
$ but under $10 28 765 i, 35 835 
$10 but under $15 33 1,055 2 8 1,098 
$15 but under $20 31 aT Ale tasers 3 581 
$20 but under $24 17 ZO Fl ays cise x 197 
$24 but under $28 18 cots Berl they eae 1 103 
$28 but under $30 4 BV ence tone We ahead 21 
$30 and over...... 66 | ABW ss odie Pe 111 
ZS @is AAS Ay ieas eithrehs 206 2,826 34 72, 3,188 











The Clothing Industry 1920, : 


Section II of the advance report cn 
the Clothing Industry in 1920, which 
deals with Men’s Wear, contains statis- 
tics based on reports from 1,816 establish- 
ments, of which 196 were clothing fac- 
tories and 1,620 custom tailoring shops. 


The following table shows the loca- 
tion by provinces of the establishments 
reporting : 














: Factory- | Custom- All 
Provinces made made _ |establish- 
clothing | clothing | ments 
Prince ‘Hdward Island....).........% 26 26 
INOVa (SCORE... iis sis cette ah 94 95 
New Brunswick........... 2 55 57 
CUTOI @Ghs laste: velsietenelarstaleveleusichs abiky 439 556 
ONCATIO Sh aso ar Or ents 72, 663 735 
IMGATII TODA ors ccc teusic oh acstete ese 83 88 91 
Saskatehewan’ vic. cde en’s\cie se aislere ve 60 60 
ATTIC Tia icy petcls a ovevicle ele averetace reel lice, ea alates 65 65 
British Columbia and 
RN AUKOD Rte oes Ge oar ie Se af 130 131 
"DOtaIS sco core eer 196 1,620 1,816 
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In the clothing factories the average 
of lost time per employee due to factory 
idleness was 29 days in 1920. The aver- 
age number of employees occupied was 
stated to have been considerably higher 
than in 1919. The total number of work- 
ing days and the average per factory is 
shown below: 














Average 
Total per 
factory 
Days worked on full time......... 65,487 239.0 
Days worked on part time....... 9,857 86.0 
Days. Tactonies VidleR Be tase foo. 7,952 29.0 
Average number of hours worked 
DOT CLAY Cian sb ePaalat ecetetein «esete lols Gorany! tetare eumate tens 8.2 
Average number of hours worked 
TON Week e Os NRA UB ye ee eeeatilkets > ope ste hfe 45.0 








A table giving the monthly fiuctua- 
tions of employment shows that in the 
clothing factories the month of greatest 
employment was March, when there were 
12,993 employees. From that month 
there was a steady decline until Decem- 
ber, in which month there were 8,766 
employees. In both custom tailoring and 
millinery shops the peak of employment 
was in April when there were respective- 
ly 1,150 and 3,221 employees, and the 
month of least employment was August, ° 
when there were in these shops 623 and 
2,183 employees respectively. 


Section II—Men’s Wear. 


The following table gives some of 
the principal statistics of the industry: 














Faectory- | Custom- 
Items made made Total 
clothing | clothing 
Establishments ....... No. 196 1,620 1,816 
Capital invested......... $| 37,920,004) 11,516,424) 49,486,428 
Salaried employees— 
Male! jvcsGic sce ones No. 1,387 508 1,895 
Memaleyipcosoe caer No. 347 83 430 
Salaries paid........... $| 3,897,386} 974,626) 4,872,012 
Wage earners, (average)— 

TO: A ee ecseh as ark, No. 5,058 2,911 7,969 
HOWIAIO (onesies cen No. 5,942 2,356 8,298 
IW ALES DAI os eae $| 12,702,951) 4,763,412] 17,466,363 

Outside pieceworkers— 
Maile, Wien Aaa ere No. 154 412, 566 
Pemale. /Hacasvas Reed No. 39 421 1,060 
AMOUNT PAIde soc ees eee $ 602,943 401,089) 1,004,032 
Cost of materials....... $| 34,589,605| 9,966,713] 44,556,318 
Value of products....... $| 62,066,487} 20,826,426] 82,892,913 











A classification of the employees by 
age and sex according to their weekly 
wages follows: 
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Under 16 yrs.| Over 16 yrs.| 

Group of weekly nt ee aa |e ig 

wage payments Male ae Malé lien 

Clothing Factories 
Under Soa. keene 14 Ke 3 6 96 
$5 but under $10.. 165 971 67 80 | 1,288 
$10 but under $15.. 228 | 1,388 45 29 | 1,690 
$15 but under $20.. Bisy 943 SO aoa See 1,354 
$20 but under $24.. 270 648 She Hae aero 954 
$24 but under $28.. 386 558 QO WER ores 973 
$28 but under $30.. 203 nbs AeA eraReseace 338 
SSO MAND GMOVED.:. fener 2,724 114 SS: ees wee 2,926 

FINO AIS ees bike losers | 4,342 | 4,817 340 115 | 9,614 

Custom Tailoring 

Shops 

Under: So: wees 65 106 ay 29 TEx 
$5 but under $10.. 283 683 25 26r ALOLs 
$10 but under $15.. 471 718 9 D225: 
$15 but under $20.. 387 380 5 9 781 
$20 but under $24.. 415 192 8 6 621. 
$24 but under $28.. 383 163 3 wi 550 
$28 but under $30.. 146 AGIAN Aaciate s. 5 197 
$30 and Over....«.. 1,007 82 4 1 | 1,094 

Tetals . sae bh daswtiac 35157 | 2,370 Opa O4s Wb e722 

















In the men’s clothing factories the 
average of lost time per employee due 
to factory idleness was 34.6 days. The 
average number of employees occupied 
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was stated to have been considerably 
higher than in 1919. The total number 
of working days and the average per 
factory is shown in the following table: 














Average 
Total per 

factory 

Days worked on full time.......... 46,118 2355 

Days worked on part time.......... 6,682 34.1 

Days, factories idlegi st 25 cose. a3 6,784 34.6 
Average number of hours worked 

PCL GAY Tall es ae kha. spiel Mea MeatMlitamtonete 456 8.2 
Average number of hours worked 

Cia WW CCG NER ecch sara aecoe statellaiete ailfessta' eet au, 'e 45.8 











A table giving the monthly fluctua- 
tions of employment shows that in the 
clothing factories the month of great- 
est employment was April, when there 
were 12,344 employees, from which 
period there was a steady decline until 
December when there were 7,420 em- 
ployees. In the custom tailoring shops 
there was little variation in employ- 
ment from month to month, ranging 
from 5,503 in May to 4,973 in August. 


The Malt Liquor Industry 


The statistics of the malt liquor indus- 
try in Canada cover the years 1919 and 
1920. In each of these years reports 
were received from 57 breweries, which 
were distributed among the different 
provinces as follows: 























1919 | 1920 
— ee ae 

JIL YST SRE ee, Sen SES ro tno SOR Oe ais Oriniar ss 4 5 
British Columbia 13 13 
Wha nitOO’ i okie cee ee ers 5 5 
New Brunswick (2245222545 2, 2 
INGV3. (SCOUIS ice. sate tieds 5 eelbie's Melee otf -iy ess = i! nl 
COTE ATION erences tre seed susie sieve Sievisie rs’ er ale sere asc 21 20 
QUEDEE oo eee eee eee ween eee t eet e ence nenees 10 10 
Sask BODO Wall), daec.us os moisten Baie, © se eleveus' oie i0je%) 10 1 1 

57 57 











The following table gives some of the 
principal statistics of this industry for 
the two years: 








Items 1919 1920 

ES 2 LIS TIN C1UGS tous! eccacncve xs: as 0 , 57 57 
Capital inveStment....::....:. $} 28,119,447 | 37,494,396 
Salaried employees— 

VEAL Gy Os phacticric wavs tue cree erates No. 405 490 

CVINA TG UP ns oattretach, coer ete No. 45 68 

Salaries! (iit. S05; Foes. $ 858,557 1,089,664 
W age-earners— 

IMAIEME Mee, ehh hes T4424 No. 2,181 Qh 

ENIAC? cassis o Meta s een oh No. 55 33 

IVI OS EGE c- sacs eile. apettnretes to ole $ 2,272,908 3,289,996 
Cost of materials............. $| 8,093,403 | 12,525,107 
Value of products............. $| 20,169,074 | 29,695,859 





In the following table the employees 
in 1920 are classified according to their 
weekly earnings: 






































1919 
16 years and 
Weekly wage groups over 8 Ss | Total 
Se | em. 
Male |Female a = bloyees 
WAGET ASD Uist gee 4 Shera C 
$5 but, nder SiO. ee. 36 18 4 58 
$10 but under $15....... 172 20 2 194 
$15 but under $20....... SPB lees alecuick dadvwndes 824. 
$20 but under $24....... HOOK Pee eee se lutea ey 559 
$24 but under $28....... SH EST eee Ce el 3138 
$28 but under $30... 0.5. DUP Wie eae Rae eas 117 
$307) and) OVER Ac. 56k kk ASN RRMA ATR Reh 148 
LOURISMA Cy ee 2,167 42 6 2.915 
1920 
Win dens Sie et ca ee ae BIS Ur AIRE, Sh uy 
$5 but under $10....... pai Yi eee ass Aaa 34 
$10 but under $15....... 68 6 1 15 
$15 but under $20....... 518 15 OA 535 
$20 but under $24....... [sere aie dis OLIN Aen) Ue 547 
$24 but under $28....... EO ab Wess eee ete ee a 795 
$28 but under $30....... MEGA. eater eee ee 156 
S80 MandhOvers Ways eass. 428 che eel dee 429 
POAT hak Rete I ae 2,540 29 i 3 2.572 














In 1919, the month of greatest employment 
was July with 2,870 employees, and January 
with 1,770 employees was the lowest month. 
In 1920, the highest month was August with 
3,310 employees, and the lowest month was 
January with 2,352 employees. 
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The Linseed Oil Industry 


A report has been issued covering the 
linseed oil industry in Canada for the 
years 1919 and 1920. In both years re- 
ports were received from eight mills, of 
which three were located in the pro- 
vinee of Quebee, two each in Ontario 
and Manitoba, and one in Alberta. The 
following table contains some of the 
principal statistics of this industry: 








1920 


1919 








No. of establishments.......... 
Capital investment............. 


8 
$2,911,634 
Salaried employeeS............. 42 


8 
$2,358,062 
44 





Salaries)  G.dacocmoen cbiaee cates $ 84,870 | $ 81,744 
Ware: CATIICTS eA. 0 a ditusic ac alone sce 172 181 
Wiapesat.: BOP ERRORS ERs: ers are $ 197,119 | $ 224,324 
Cost of materials............66. $6,921,801 | $7,180,011 
Vahie “Of mroduetsaea ses ss ae. $8,080,107 | $9,230,084 








In the following table the employees 
are classified for the two years accord- 


ing to weekly wage payments in specified 
groups. All the employees were over 
sixteen years of age and there was only 
one female employee in each year. 




















Weekly wage groups 1919 | 1920 

(O06 (21 geo ean Mme em LA’ sa nt tas synetnaall in draic ays | ci otic 
SOsshO: AMGEN BLO.n:. . da me chorea tet ces ehe ealtoarer een 6 
SLO+ to Munder Glos wwe cee sa tee se ae ee oe ete a 3 
$15 FOo UNE: S20 seacsere eertaa horerantet aa rere teiene alti # 
AAU HOt QUE YOK) BUN We UN mec te eaeuear AS chai SRSIOE 80 78 
$24 TO MUNGEer SISA hed. caw le cae. Cee 72, 55 
$28 TO PUNE S30. LSE Meee cone ee ee cs ee 18 18 
$80; ‘anid OVER. Hie serene pet eae ate iv 30 
ROP Als Ss veisastes o4.0--Cee bats Se Ree Pee ee 189 | 197 











Monthly statistics show that employ- 
ment ranged in 1919 from 192 in March 
to 1382 in October, and in 1920 from 202 
in April to 158 in October. 3 


HOW ONE MANUFACTURER DEALS WITH THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM. 


RECENT issue of Law and Labour, 

(New York) gives some interesting 
details with respect to the manner in 
which the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Framingham, Mass., have 
dealt with the unemployment problem 
as it affects their industry, which is of 
a seasonal character. 


Some years ago the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company started in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing Christmas trink- 
ets and novelties. Their busy season 
began in September, when the retailers 
ordered their goods, and ended with 
about three or four months of intense 
erowding and overwork. In order to 
reduce these annual peaks of employ- 
ment and the depressions that naturally 
followed, they adopted a definite policy 
for stabilizing their business. They 
co-ordinated their sales department with 
their productions department and _ it 
became the business of their salesmen to 
induce the retailers to order in advance 
so that the manufacturing could be ear- 
ried on throughout the year instead of 
being concentrated in one season. Then 
they began manufacturing Christmas 


cards fifteen months before they were 
actually sold to the ultimate consumer. 
They introduced the manufacturing of 
many other products to which their 
employees could be transferred and they 
trained their workers so that they might » 
transfer from one occupation to another 
if necessary. It is claimed they have 
stabilized employment in their industry 
by thus dovetailing and spreading out. 
The Company now manufactures several 
hundred different articles, and for the 
past few years have had practically no 
unemployment. For example, it is 
stated that on January 2, 1920, the com- 
pany had 2,640 employees, and that on 
November 1, 1921, it had 2,671 em- 
ployees; and that during the entire 
period, which was one of depression, it 
had run close to capacity. 


Guiding Principles for Prevention of 
Unemployment. 


The six guiding principles adopted by 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
in its self-appointed task of decreasing 
the fluctuations of employment due to 
seasonal conditions of demand or of 
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production facilities, are stated in Law 
and Labour as follows: 


1. Reduction of seasonal orders by getting 
customers to order at least a minimum amount 
well in advance of the season. This has been 
accomplished partly by merely asking for the 
business, partly by persuasive salesmanship, 
partly by promising a greater security as to 
delivery and sometimes by reducing prices to 
““buy-early’’ customers. 


2. The increase of the proportion of non- 
seasonal orders with a long delivery time. 

3. The planning of all holiday and other 
stock items more than a year in advance. 

4. The planning of inter-departmental needs 
well in advance. 


(The Company states that by the means sug- 
gested in the foregoing principles they have 
converted all possible seasonal and time-limited 
orders into articles on which they have long 


delivery time, and they can thus produce ac- 


cording to a schedule based on production 
rather than delivery needs. The Company fur- 
ther states that it would probably be impossible 
to realize as full benefits if it were in a trade 
characterized by sharp style variations, but 


feels that, even under such conditions, some 


benefit should be received.) 


5. The building up of ‘‘out-of-season’’ 
items and the varying of lines so as to balance 
one demand against another. 


6. The distribution of these long-time orders 
and out-of-season staple items in such a way 
as to fill up periods when the work on quick 
delivery items is small, so as to bring a more 
uniform flow of work. 


Besides these methods of decreasing the 
pressure of seasonal demands and evening the 
inequalities, the decrease in work in one de- 
partment is balanced against the surplus of 
another. Operatives not needed in one line 
are transferred to another where there is work 
at hand. In doing this the operatives are 
transferred to the same off-season work each 
time, so that they develop proficiency in these 
ofl-season trades. 


Relief of Unemployment. 


In addition to providing measures for 
the prevention of unemployment the 
Company in 1916 instituted a plan for 
the relief of unemployment under which 
the Company sets aside each year from 
the profits of the business a certain sum 
which is paid into an Unemployment 
Fund. The working out of the adminis- 
tration of this fund was placed in the 
hands of a special committee, consisting 
of two representatives of the employees 
and two from the management. 
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This committee, in drafting the rules 
governing the use of the Fund, gave 
to the term ‘‘unemployment’’ a broad 
interpretation, not regarding total or 
even partial idleness as necessary in 
order to establish unemployment within 
the intent of the Fund, but regarding 
any loss involved by the inability of a 
willing worker to continue employment 
at his normal and qualified duties, while 
being retained on the books of the Com- 
pany, as an unemployment logs. 


The actual laying-off of any employee 
is avoided wherever possible by tem- 
porarily transferring those for whom 
there is no work to other parts of the 
plant where there is work. If this re- 
sults in a materially lowered wage rate 
it is recognized as constituting a basis 
for a claim upon the Unemployment 
Fund. Employees, regardless of length 
of service, are paid for all unemploy- 
ment of one-half day or ovre. 


The Fund is operated in the following 
Manner : 


Employees who are temporarily laid 
off receive 80 per cent of their regular 
wages if they have dependents and 60 
per cent if they have no dependents. 
Both classes of employees, when they 
secure temporary work outside, are en- 
titled to an amount equal to 10 per cent 
of their outside earnings plus 90 per 
cent of their earnings with the Dennison 
Company, the Unemployment Fund 
being used to make up the difference 
between this amount and what they 
receive outside. 


Employees who are transferred inside 
to other work are paid their full wages 
if they are time workers and 90 per cent 
of a six weeks’ average if piece workers. 
Whatever they are worth on their new 
job is charged to operating expenses 
and the rest is made up out of the Un- 
employment Fund. 


At any time after six days’ payments 
have been made the Unemployment 
Fund Committee may stop payments to 
any employees who, in its opinion, are 
not making proper efforts to secure out- 
side work. 
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The demands upon the Fund, it is 
stated, have been light because of the 
suecess the Company has had in pre- 
venting unemployment. Until January, 
1921, but $9,500 had been expended. A 
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formal distribution plan was then work- 
ed out and as a result of its application 
totalling $25,750 were 


made up to November, 1921. 


expenditures 


POWERS OF UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD. 


Decision of Circuit Court of Appeals. 


N interesting decision has recently 

been rendered by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals with reference 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
Railroad Labour Board. The ease, 
which was referred to in the July issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, arose from a 
dispute between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and the Board. It ap- 
pears that in May, 1921, the manage- 
ment of the Company had conducted 
among its employees an election of 
representatives to a conference on 
rules. These representatives were 
chosen as individuals, not as officers 
of trade unions. The Federated Shop 
Crafts, affiliated with the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labour, lodged a protest 
with the United States Railroad Labour 
Board against this election. They com- 
plained that the Company had refused 
to negotiate with representatives of 
System Federation No. 70, which claim- 
ed to represent the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and that at the 
election no opportunity was afforded to 
elect any union organization as re- 
presentative, but only individuals ac- 
tually in the employ of the Railroad. 
By Decision 218, the Board directed 
the Company and its employees to set 
the election aside and to hold a new 
one with a ballot on which the names 
of the various unions of the railway 
service appeared. The Company ignored 
this order on the ground that it ex- 
ceeded the power of the Board. The 
Board then summoned the Company to 
show cause why it should not publish 
a declaration, as it was authorized by 
law to do, that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had violated Decision No. 218, one 


of its lawful orders. The Company 
obtained a temporary injunction in the 
United States District Court for the 
northern district of Illinois restraining 
the Board from publishing this | de- 
claration. The Board moved to dismiss 
the bill for a permanent injunction, 
claiming that it was an administrative 
arm of the government over which the 
courts had no jurisdiction, and asserted 


its powers exercised in the issue of the 


order to which exception had been 
taken. 


In the judgment delivered by Federal 
Judge Page it was held that the Labour 
Board was a body corporate subject to 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts 
with capacity to sue and be sued; that 
the law gave the Board no power to 
intervene in an industrial dispute ex- 
cept on joint reference by the parties; 
that a provision of the statute that the 
Board “‘may make regulations neces- 
sary for the efficient execution of the 
functions vested in it’’ did not justify 
the Board in undertaking to control 
the appointment or method of election 
of conferees to deal with such disputes. 
The power of the Board to publish its 
findings was restricted to the findings 
which it was authorized to make, and 
as the subject matter of Decision No. 
218 was held to be beyond the scope 
of the Board’s authority, the Court de- 
clared that the injunction against its 
publication would stand, and the 
motion to dismiss was denied. 


The Railroad Labour Board appealed 
against this decision to the federal Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals. The Company 
claimed before this Court that when the 
Transportation Act ended the railroad 
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administration of the government, juris- 
diction over rules and working condi- 
tions automatically reverted to the rail- 
roads, and a railroad might adopt such 
as it saw fit, and unless a complaint was 
made by the employees and a dispute 
arose between the railroad and its em- 
ployees, the Board had no jurisdiction 
to” intertere. The’ Court, “however, 
pointed out that prior to the passage 
of the Transportation Act there was 
pending a serious dispute respecting 
wages and working conditions, and that 
dispute was submitted to the Board, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad being one 
of the carriers that consented to this 
submission. In view of the fact that at 
the time this dispute was submitted the 
National agreements were in effect and 
working conditions were then de- 
termined by negotiations between the 
railroads and the trade unions, and 
in view of the fact that the National 
agreements continued until the adop- 
tion of new rules and working condi- 
tions either by the carriers and their 
employees in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the Railroad Labour Board, or 
by the decision of the Board itself, the 
Court held that the question of rules 
and working conditions involved the 
question of who should represent the 
employees in negotiations with the car- 
riers, and that question was properly 
before the Board. The judgment of 
the Court was in part as follows: 


The Transportation Act changed the law, but 
it did not change the fact of the pendency of 
the serious dispute respecting wages and work- 
jing conditions. The fact that the dispute 
existed long before the Board was created made 
it none the less a dispute cognizable by the 
Board if continuing to exist after the Board 
began to function. It is thus apparent that 
at the very outset, this dispute as to rules and 
working conditions was before the Board, and 
was so treated by both parties to the dispute, 
including appellee. Title JIL confers on 
the Board important duties and prescribes in 
Section 308 (4) that it ‘‘may make regulations 
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necessary for the efficient execution of the 
functions vested in it by this title.’’ This, 
alone, if indeed in the very nature of things 
it were not necessarily so, would empower the 
Board to make provision for determining 
whether those purporting to represent dis- 
putants before the Board do in fact so re- 
present them. If it is claimed that a pending 
dispute has been adjusted between the parties 
to it, it is very essential that the body before 
whom the dispute is pending assure itself of 
the authority to so dispose of the controversy 
of those who purport to act for the parties. 
This is especially true where one side of the 
dispute is a body of individuals such as em- 
ployees of a great carrier. . It was eminent- 
ly proper that the Board, either by general 
rule or otherwise, indicate how in its best 
judgment such representation should be mani- 
fested and the election conducted. 

Whether the employees may, if they so choose, 
be represented by an organization as held by 
the Board, or whether they may be represented 
only by individuals who were employees of 
the same employer as contended by appellee, is 
not properly a question for a court. . But 
in so far as it was for the Board in its dis- 
cretion to determine who was in fact the 
authorized representative of bodies of em- 
ployees, that question, and the manner of its 
disposition, was for the Board, no question here 
arising as to the Board’s good faith or its 
abuse of discretion. True 10 18, Chat) 


the employees select as their representatives 


System Federation No. 90 or some other organ- 
ization, the carrier may decline to confer. 
This is merely to state that when representatives 
are selected either of the parties may, for any 
cause or no cause at all, decline to enter into 
conference with them. As applied to this si- 
tuation it would simply mean that the Board 
had failed in its effort to dispose of a pending 
dispute by effecting an agreement between the 
parties interested, with the result that the dis- 
pute still remains with the Board just as if it 
had not undertaken to bring the parties to a 
mutual understanding. 


The decision of the lower Court was 
reversed and the injunction against the 
Railroad Labour Board declaring the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was inviolating 
a lawful order of the Board was ordered 
vacated. 


It is understood that the Railroad 
Company intends to bring the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, AUGUST, 1922. 


| pUBING August the Department of 
“Labour received for insertion in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE the following informa- 
tion relative to eleven fair wage con- 
tracts awarded by the Department of 
Public Works. These contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works un- 
der contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 





A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating Sys- 
tem and the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiuic Works 


Overhauling and repairing of dredge 
No. 305 (King Edward), Vancouver, B. 
C. Name of contractor, B. C. Marine En- 
gineers & Shipbuilding, Ltd., Vancou- 
-ver, B. C. Date of contract, August 9, 
1922. Amount of contract, $8,986 and 
unit prices for any additional work 
which may be required. 


Overhauling and repairing of dredge 
No. 303 (Fruhling), at Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Wallace Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract 
August 8, 1922. Amount of contract, 
$10,592.50 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work which may be required. 


Klectrie wiring and fittings in public 
building at Port Hope, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Harris Bros., Toronto. Date 
of contract, August 15, 1922. Amount of 
contract, $1,340 and $10 per light in ex- 
cess of number specified; a similar sum 
to be deducted from contract price for 
any single light which may be concelled. 


in the district in 


Repairs to the breakwater at Port 
Burwell, Ont. Name of contractor, Wm. 
Bermingham, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 17, 1922. Amount of 
contract, unit prices. 


Repairs to wharf at St. Laurent d’Or- 
leans, Que. Name of contractors, L. Le- 
mieux, Odilon Roberge and Edouard 
Lemieux, Levis, Que. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1922. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 


Repairs to superstructure of eastern 
and western breakwaters at Port, “Colt 
borne, Ont. Name of contractor, M. J. 
Hogan, Port Colborne, Ont. Amount of 
contract, unit prices. 


Supply and installation of steam 
boiler in Savings Bank building at St. 
John, N.B. Name of contractor, St. John 
Plumbing Supply Co., St. John, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 21, 1922. 
Amount of contract, $898, 


Repairs to wharf at Melford, N.S. 
Name of contractor, ‘Thos. D. Morrison, 
D’Escousse, N.S. Date of contract,. 
August 22, 1922. Amount of contract,. 
121% cents per cubic foot. 


Supply and installation of two hot 
water furnaces at lazeretto at Tracadie, 
N.B. Name of contractor, St. John 
Plumbing Company, St. J ohn, N.B. Date 
of contract, August 21, 1922. Amount of 
contract, $1,775 less allowance of $75: 
for existing furnace. 


Dredging eastern entrance channel at 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, The. 
Randolph Macdonald Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. Date of contract, August 21, 
1922, Amount of contract, Class ‘‘B’” 
45 cents per cubic yard (scow measure). 


Dredging water berths at St. John. 
N.B. Name of contractor, St. John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Lid.,. 
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St. John, N.B. Date of contract, August 
26, 1922. Amount of contract, Class 
‘‘B’’? 84 eents per cubic yard (scow 
measure). 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in August for supplies or- 
dered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
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formance of work under sanitary condi- 
Lions. 








Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals $ 598.23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

WACETS LETC Paar eieMs eee ot lene 5 eit 365.69 
Supplying. mai bags Mitings.jee is... on. eed: 62.70 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

THT LOUIS IMO GCL TS a eroleu. WA lrotasteeyethce ee a earn 3,730.98 
Repairing letter boxes, ete............se000- 188.81 
ep ATT O SOAS ee eld cnirectde, Seles Tevatan oan ie 120.70 
Mai lelerks: trinwbOKES. . sate Marea. «hice o kk. 142.25 
Stampin ainike ads.) CU. eae melee stiele ea. 630.00 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour GAzettTe. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, other important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest, 


Mining—Coal 


ALBERTA AND BritTIsH COLUMBIA.— 
WESTERN CANADA CoAL OPERATORS’ AS- 
SOCIATION AND Unrirep MINE WORKERS 
or America, Districe 18. This agree- 
ment, which was signed on August 23, 
1922, is given in full on page 955 of this 
issue. 


Manufacturing—Iron, Steel and Products 


GuELPH, ONT.—Crown’s [Ron Works, 
Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL [Ron Movu.Lp- 
ERS’ Union No. 212. Agreement to be 
effective from July 1, 1922, to July 1, 


1923, with 80 days’ notice of change 
prior to conclusion. 


Hours of work and shop conditions 
to be same as during previous year. 


Minimum wage per day for journey- 
men moulders and coremakers, $5.25. 
Piece work bench moulders to be paid 
board price of their work plus 15 per 
cent. 


Prices paid for piano plates to be 
adjusted on a basis of $6.15 per moulder 
per day. Hach pattern to be a 6-up, 
7-up, 8-up, or 9-up according to what it 
has been in the past year. 


Manufacturing—Pulp, Paper and Paper Goods 


Cap MAGpELEINE, QuE.—StT. MAuRICE 
Paper ComMPANY, LIMITED, AND EmM- 
PLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE FOLLOWING 
ORGANIZATIONS: INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
UnireD BRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF FIREMEN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF HiECTRICAL WORKERS. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1922, 
to May 1, 1928. 


This agreement is similar to those in 
effect between certain other pulp and 
paper companies and their employees, 
notably that in effect between the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
and its employees, as summarized in the 
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Lazour Gazerte for August, 1922, on 
page 888. 


The wages per hour in effect for the 
principal classes of labour at Cap Mag- 
deleine are as follows, per tour or per 
day of 8 hours unless specified: skilled 
and semi-skilled machine tenders, $1.07; 
back tenders, 90 cents; third hands, 68 
cents; fourth hands, 54 cents; fifth 


hands, 42 cents; turbine men, 04 cents; 


beater-mixer men, 75 cents; weighers, 
40 cents; paper loaders, 54 cents. Sul- 
phite department: acid makers, 61 cents; 
cooks, 65 cents; tour foremen, 61 cents; 
sereenmen, 40 cents; head pressmen, 65 
cents; head grindermen, 65 cents ; screen- 
men, 88 and 40 cents. Kraft depart- 
ment: cooks, 65 cents; washmen, 94 
cents; liquor makers, 54 cents; swenson 
evaporator men, 41 cents; assistant head 
pressmen, 388 cents. Boiler house: Ist 
firemen, 59 cents; stokermen, 54 cents. 
Electrical: switchboard operators, 96 
eents; motor oilers, 41 cents; Ist class 
electricians, 67 cents and 77 cents; help- 
ers, 65 cents. Pipe shop: pipefitters, 
blacksmith and plumber, 65 cents; help- 
er, 54 cents. Machine shop: pattern 
maker, 90 cents; assistant pattern maker, 
77 cents; millwrights, 65 and 75 cents; 
carpenter, 66 cents; machinists, 65 cents ; 
2nd class machinists, 59 cents. In other 
departments: millwrights, 65, 71 and 75 
eents; hydraulic repairmen, 65 cents; 
eylinder repairmen, 54 cents. 


Sautt Ste. Mari, ESpANOLA AND 
STURGEON Fats, ONT.—SPANISH RIVER 
Pune AND PaPpER Minus, LIMirEp, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers. Agreement to be effect- 
ive from May 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923. 


This agreement is also similar to that in’ 


effect between the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers. 
(See Lazour GazetTts for August, 1922, 
page 888). 


The rates given for the principal 
classes in the wage schedule forming 
part of this agreement are as follows: 
rate depending on size of machines: per 
hour: at Soo Mills—Machine tenders, 
$1.03-$1.19; back tenders, 83 cents to 
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$1.07; 3rd hands, 69 cents to 75 cents; 
4th hands, 57 and 60 cents; 5th hands, 54 
to 59 cents. At Espanola—machine 
tenders, 73 to 90 cents; 3rd hands, 60 
to 68 cents; 4th hands, 48 to 56 cents; 
Sth hands, 47 to 55 cents. At Sturgeon 
Falis—machine tender, $1.08; back 
tender, 88 cents; 3rd hand, 69 cents; 
4th hand, 58 cents; Sth hand, 54 cents. 
These rates at Sturgeon Falls are all for 
156” machines, other and lower rates are 
given for 120” (news) and 120” (only 
when on hanging). Beater engineers at 
Soo and Espanola mills, 87 cents; at 
Sturgeon Falls, 79 cents. Board Mill at 
Sault Ste. Marie: machine tender, 83 
cents; back tender, 61 cents; 3rd hand, 
40 cents; others, 38 cents; beater en- 
gineer, 61 cents. 


THOROLD, ONT.—ONTARIO PAPER ComM- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PULP, SULPHITE AND Paper Mitu WorxkK- 
ERS. Agreement to be effective from 
May 129192200 May “ay AS2axs, This 
agreement is also similar to that in effect 
between the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Limited. (See the Lasour 
GazerTEe for August, 1922, page 888). 


The wages are unchanged from those 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE for 
February, 1922, page 230, for the same 
trade union locals. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing 


Kineston, ONT. — CERTAIN LOCAL 
NEWS AND JOB OFFICES AND TYPOGRAPH- 
1cAL UNIon No. 204. Agreement in effect 
from April 30, 1922, until April 30, 
1a 


In printing offices under the juris- 
diction of this union all printers em- 
ployed must be active members of this 
loeal. 


Hours per week: book and job offices, 
44 hours; newspaper offices, 47 hours. 


Wages per week—machinist opera- 
tors: book and job, $33 ; newspaper, $35; 
operators and all other journeymen em- 
ployed by the week: book and job, $31; 
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newspaper, $33. Night work in all de- 
partments, $2 extra per night. 


All work must be time work. 


Overtime, or work done after regular 
hours, first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. Holidays, 
double time. 


None but journeymen members of the 
union or apprentice members in the last 
six months of apprenticeship to be allow- 
ed to operate and practice on typesetting 
machines in any office under jurisdiction 
of this union. 


Apprentices: one apprentice to five 
journeymen printers, or major fraction 
thereof, number not to exceed two. Ap- 
prentice not to be less than 15 years of 
age and to have had common school 
education. Wages, in third year not 
less than $11 per week with $2 per week 
increase every six months till expiration 
of apprenticeship. 


Term of apprenticeship, 5 years. <A 
committee on the question of apprentices 
to be appointed by this union to enquire 
into qualifications for apprenticeship, 
and to examine apprentices as to pro- 
gress being made. 


KITCHENER, ONT. — CERTAIN LOCAL 
FIRMS, AND TypoGRAPHIcAL UNIoN No. 
366. Contract and scale to be in effect 
from January 1, 1922, until December 
31, 1922. 


Hours per week, 5 days of 8 hours 
and 4 hours on Saturday. Six nights of 
8 hours to constitute a week in news of- 
fices. 


Wages for hand compositors, opera- 
tors, make-ups, proof readers and 
journeymen not otherwise specified, day 
work, 65 cents per hour, ($28.60 per 
week) and not less than $30 per week 
for night work. Machinist operators, 
day work, not less than $35 per week. 
Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays 
and holidays, time and one-half. 


Apprentices: wages, per week—first 
year, $6; second year, $7; third year, 
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$9; fourth year, Ist 6 months, $12; 2nd 
6 months, $14; fifth year, $16 and $18. 


One apprentice to every four journey- 
men. 


Foreman and local apprentice com- 
mittee to examine applicants as to 
whether they are mentally and physic- 
ally fitted to the trade. Apprentices to 
be not less than sixteen years of age; 
to be registered by the secretary of the 
local and to serve 5 years. Opportunities 
must be provided for apprentices to 
learn the different processes of the trade. 


If an apprentice is careless or neglect- 
ful, ease to be investigated and present- 
ed to the union for action. 


Apprentices must undergo yearly 
examination as to whether they are en- 
titled to increased wage scale. 


Foremen of printing offices may em- 
ploy help and discharge for incompe- 
tency, for neglect of duty or to decrease 
the force. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN. — CERTAIN 
LOCAL FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF BOoOOKBINDERS No. 205. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1922, until April 30, 1923. 


Hours per week, 44. Wages, per hour, 
journeymen, 91 2-3 cents. Overtime, Ist 
three hours, time and one-half; there- 
after, double time. Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 


Apprentice scale for men: first six 
months, per week, $10, increasing every 
six months as follows; $12, $14, $17, $21, 
$25, $30, and 8th six months, $34. There- 
after, minimum wage per hour, 91 2-3 
cents. 


One apprentice to every four journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. 


Girls’ scale: hours per week, 44. 
Wages per week, $19. Overtime, Ist 
three hours, time and one-half; there- 
after, double time. 


Apprentices: wage per week, Ist six 
months, $10; 2nd six months, $12: 3rd 
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six months, $15; 4th six months, $18; 
thereafter, $19. 


In ease of reduction, those last em- 
ployed to be first discharged; in case of 
temporary lay-off, it must be of the per- 
sons last employed. In increase of staff, 
persons laid off to be first reinstated, and’ 
in reverse order to that in which they 
were discharged. 


Provision made for arbitration in case 
of disputes. . 


_ CaugaRy, ALTA.—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 

FIRMS AND BooKBINDERS’ UNIon, No. 211. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1922, until October 31, 1923. 


The agreement is similar to the one 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE for 
July, 1921, page 945, in all respects 
except the wage seale. 


The revised wage scale is as follows: 


Minimum wage per week, journeymen 
bookbinders, finishers and rulers, $40.70 ; 
journeywomen, $19.50. 


Apprentices: men, per week, Ist 6 
months, $9; 2nd 6 months, $10; 8rd 6 
months, $12; 4th 6 months, $14; 5th 6 
months, $16; 6th 6 months, $18; 7th 6 
months, $20; 8th 6 months, $22. There- 
after, scale. 


Girl apprentices: per week—lst 6 
months, $9; 2nd 6 months, $10; 8rd 6 
months, $12; 4th 6 months, $14; 5th 6 
months, $16; 6th 6 months, $18; there- 
after, scale. 


A further reduction of wages is agreed 
upon for November 1, 1922. 


. Caueary, AuTA—Dainry NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND CALGARY TYPOGRAPH- 
1cAL Union No, 449. Agreement as to 
scale of prices and hours to be effective 
from May 16, 1922, to November 15, 
1927) 


Minimum scale of prices to members 
of the union departments covered by 
the contract now in force, per hour, 
from May 16, 1922, to November 15, 
1922, 9214 cents; from November 16, 
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1922, to May 15, 1923, 90 cents; 45 hours 
day or night to constitute a week’s work. 


‘*Tf the cost of living, same to be com- 
piled on the basis of the budget as pub- 
lished in the Labour Gazette, but for the 
Province of Alberta only, does not show 
a greater fluctuation .as between the 
month of April, 1922, and the month 
of April, 1923, than 1214 per cent, then 
the aforesaid rate of 90 cents per hour 
shall apply to journeymen members of 
Typographical Union No. 449 for one 
year longer, viz.—tfrom May 16, 1923, 
to May 15, 1924. The figures of the 
Labour Department at Ottawa shall be 
accepted by both parties to this agree- 
ment. In the event of a greater fluc- 
tuation than 121% per cent, this agree- 
ment shall expire on May 15, 1923, and 
both parties agree that negotiations will 
be opened for reconsideration of this 
scale.’’ 


Mepicine Hat, AuraA.—Mepicinz Har 
News, Lruirep, aNd TyYPoGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 451. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 16, 1922, to May 15, 
OVS: 


Employers to employ in composing 
rooms and departments thereof only 
mechanics and workmen who are good 
standing members of the local. 


Seale of prices: per hour—make-ups, 
admen, bankmen, journeymen engaged 
in hand composition or distribution, 
operators of typesetting machines, ma- 
chine tenders (machinists), proof read- 
ers, copy preparers; for six months from 
May 16, 1922,'to November 15, 1922, 
921% cents; for six months from Novem- 
ber 16, 1922, to May 15, 1923, 90 cents. 
Machinist operators, for same two 
periods, $1.02144 and $1.00. (On one 
machine; 10 cents per hour extra for 
each additional machine.) 


Hours per week, 44, not more than 
8 hours per day on each of five days, 
and not more than 4 hours on a sixth 
day to be arranged. 


The provision for cost of living is 
identical with that quoted above from 
the Calgary Typographical agreement. 
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Manufacturing—Clothing 


Sauutt Ste. Maris, Ont.—CERTAIN 
LOCAL FIRMS AND JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ 
Unton No. 73. Agreement to be in effect 
from March 10, 1922, until March 10, 
1923, and for one additional year unless 
15 days’ notice of change be given. 


Wages: per week—tailors, pressers, 
operators, $30; helpers, $21. ‘Women to 
be paid same scale as men providing then 
do the same class of work. 


One helper to be allowed for every 
three skilled workmen. 


All employees in shops of employers 
signing the agreement to be union mem- 
bers. Non-union employees to become 
members within 10 days. 


Hours per week, not more than 48. 
Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays 
and holidays, double time. Weekly sys- 
tem to prevail in all departments. 


No cessation of work in case of any 
disagreement as to hours and wages until 
matter is investigated according to the 
constitution of the union. 


Work to be equally divided, particu- 
larly in the slack months. No person 
to be discharged through scarcity of 
work during the slack season. 


Manufacturing—Vegetable Foods, Drink and 


Tobacco 
Fernig, B.C.—Frernie Fort STEELE 
BREWERY CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND 


Unirep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND 
Sorr Drink WorkKERS No. 308. Agree- 
ment to be effective from June 1, 1922, 
until May 31, 1923. 


Only union members to be employed 
as brewers, bottlers, coopers, teamsters, 
engineers and firemen. 


Firm to notify union secretary to fur- 
nish help when required. Should union 
be unable to furnish help during the 
busy season, extra help may be employ- 
ed. all extra men having permit cards, 
issued by the union. 


None to be discharged or discriminat- 
ed against for upholding union prin- 
ciples, or for serving on committees. 
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Hours per day, eight. Overtime, time 
and one-half. Six days per week in all 
departments excepting engineers. Sun- 
days and holidays, double time, engineers 
excepted. 


Minimum wages: per day, brewers, 
cellarmen, kettlemen, coopers, $5.75; 
wash-house men and other men employed 
in the brewery, $5.50; men in bottle- 
shop, $5.15; teamsters, per month, 
$137.50; first engineers, $175 per month; 
second engineers, $165 per month, 
Sundays and legal holidays included; 
black barrel coopers, $5.15 per day. New 
men, first six months, $4.15 per day; 
second six months, $4.65 per day. 


Sickness to be no excuse for discharge. 


Differences arising over interpretation 
of this agreement to be referred to arbi- 
tration. 


During working hours all employees to 
receive beer free of charge, as heretofore, 
providing this privilege is allowed by 
law. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BREWERY 
PROPRIETORS AND UNITED BREWERY, 
Four, CEREAL AND Sort DriInK WorK- 
ERS OF AmERICA, No. 281. Agreement 
to be effective from April 1, 1922, to 
April 1, 1923. 


Skilled workers to Join the union with- 
in fifteen days of being engaged. Present 
employees to be admitted to membership 
at the signing of this agreement. Extra 
help may be employed during busy 
season if supply of union men fails, such 
help to have permit cards. 


No union member to be discharged or 
discriminated against for upholding 
union principles or working on a com- 
mittee. 


Hours per day, nine for five days 
and five on Saturdays, or if nine hours 
are worked on Saturdays, man so work- 
ing to have a half holiday during the 
week. Engineers and firemen to work 
seven days, and after one year to have 
two weeks’ vacation each year without 
deduction of pay. 
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In case of reduction of staff through 
curtailment of business, seniority of ser- 
vice to govern. 


Sundays and holidays, double time, 
except for engineers and firemen. Over- 
time, time and one-half. 


Minimum wages: per week—brewers, 
cellar and kettle, $26; wash-house men, 
$26; coopers with tools, $27; firemen 
(seven days), $25; bottlers, machine 
operators and packers, $25; all other 
labourers over three months’ service, 
$25; truck drivers, $27.50; helpers on 
trucks, $25; apprentices, $18. Company 
to be entitled to four apprentices in the 
bottling department to start apprentice- 
ship between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
and serve one year. 


Differences to be adjusted by a Board 
of Arbitration, the Minister of Labour, 
if necessary, appointing the fifth mem- 
ber. Pending the settlement of a dis- 
pute or arbitration of same there shall 
be no strike or lockout. 


If no competent union men with re- 
ferences are available, company may em- 
ploy as they see fit. 


Construction 


Winpsor, Ont.—THE BUILDERS’ AND 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION OF Essex 
County (MASONS’ SECTION) AND BRICK- 
LAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PULASTERERS’ 
Union No. 6. Wage agreement to be 
in effect from July 5, 1922, until March 
31, 1924. 


Wages per hour to be $1.15. 


Orrawa, Ont. — MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
71. Agreement to be in effect from July 
1, 1922, until April 30, 1924, or from 
year to year unless notice is given not 
later than January 2 in each year. 


Hours of labour—On five days, 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., with one hour for lunch; on 
Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Minimum wages: per hour, journey- 
men, 80 cents. 
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Overtime after 5 p.m. on eight-hour 
days and after 12 noon on Saturdays, 
time and one-half until midnight; there- 
after, double time. Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. Absolutely neces- 
sary repairs and finishing up a repair 
job on regular working days, if not more 
than one hour’s time, regular rate. 


Men working out of Ottawa to have 
fare and board paid. Travelling time 
to be paid up to 9 p.m. 


Employers to use their efforts that all 
in their employ at present or in the 
future shall be union members, but they 
may hire non-union labour when union 
labour cannot be provided. Employees 
agree that no union member shall work 
except for a member of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association when the same 
can provide work. 


All apprentices to serve continuously 
in one shop unless otherwise agreed 
upon; to serve two years as helpers and 
then pass a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a joint examining board. After 
this, apprentice may work with the tools 
for two years, at not less than 40 cents 
per hour for the first 12 months and 50 
cents for the second. Apprentice must 
then pass a final examination for 
journeyman. If he fails, he is to conti- 
nue as an improver for six months and 
then be examined again. No more than 
one apprentice for every three journey- 
men in each shop to apply for this exam- 
ination during any one year. One ap- 
prentice only to be employed for each 
steamfitter and plumber employed. 


Grievances to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. In event of a dispute arising which 
cannot be settled thus, or of any viola- 
tions of the agreement, matter to be re- 
ferred to the General Office of the 
United Association and no strike or 
lock-out shall take place until a decision. 
has been rendered. 


Orrawa, OnT.—ASSOCIATION OF CAN- 
ADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRIES AND STONEMASONS’ UNIon No.. 
14. Agreement to be in effect from 
March 3, 1922, until April 30, 1923, 
with four months’ notice of change. 
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Hours per day, 8, between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. On Saturday, 4, between 8 a.m. 
and 12 noon. Overtime from 9 p.m. 
until 10 p.m., time and one-half in- 
cluding Saturday afternoons; from 10 
p.m. until 8 am., and holidays, double 
time. In case of two or more shifts, 
regular rate of wages to be paid. 


Minimum wages: per hour—8d cents. 


Disputes to be adjusted by a joint 
industrial council. 


Both parties agree to adopt and en- 
force the national apprentice system. 
Members of No. 14 to be allowed to lay 
brick and terra-cotta where mortar is 
used. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — EMPLOYERS OF 
GRANITE CUTTERS AND GRANITE CurT- 
TERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Agreement to be effective from April 
1, 1922, until March 31, 1923, or from 
year to year unless three months’ notice 
of change is given. 


Minimum wages, per day, for cutters, 
sharpeners, machine and lathe men, 
polishers and sawyers, $8. 


Hours per day, 8, for 5 days. No work 
on Saturdays. Hours may be reduced 
to 714 from December 1, until January 
15 if darkness interferes. 


No .contractor may work men out- 
doors except in case of emergency, emer- 
gency cases being paid $9 per day. 
Overtime and holidays, (both to be work- 
ed only in cases of emergency), double 
time. Sawyers, time and one-half for 
overtime. 


No piece work or sub-contracting ex- 
cept to tool sharpeners. 


Cut stone contractors to be allowed 
one apprentice for each gang or fraction 
thereof, to serve three years cutting 
granite, and one apprentice tool sharp- 
ener to three tool sharpeners, apprentice 
to serve two years. 


No granite cutter to be employed for 
less than the minimum rate of wages 
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unless incapacitated by old age or dis- 
ability, and then only by consent of the 
branch, this clause not to be construed 
to prevent an old man receiving mini- 
mum rate for an average day’s work. 


In cases of scarcity of stone or in- 
clemency of weather, one man off, all 
off, except in case of emergency. 


This branch not to cut stone for any 
eontractor supplying cut or rough rock 
to any non-union firm. Any national, 
provincial, or municipal law enacted for 
betterment of wages or conditions in the 
trade not to be violated by this branch. 


Transportation and Public. Utilities 
(a) Water transportation. 


MontTREAL, QuE. — STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND SHIPLINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THe Port or Monrrean, Locan 2098. 
Agreement to be in effect from August 
15, 1922, until December 31, 1923. 


The companies on the one hand and 
the shipliners on the other undertake 
each to deposit $500 as a guarantee for 
the due performance by them of this 
agreement. Sums to be applied in pay- 
ment of judgments or orders of any 
court in the Province of Quebec in 
favour of the other party, each deposit 
or balance of deposit being returned to 
each party on expiration of the agree- 
ment. 





Wages per hour—day work, 50 cents, 
working hours being from 7 a.m. until 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. until 6 p.m., 
night work, per hour, 60 cents, working 
hours being from 7 p.m. until 11 p.m., 
and from midnight until 5 am. Sun- 
days, double time. 


Shipliners required to work any meal 
hour to receive double rate until dis- 
charged for meals. If ordered to work 
at night, men must be ordered out for 
7 pm. and paid full time until dis- 
charged or set to work. If ordered to 
work at 7 p.m. and services are not re- 
quired, men to be paid a minimum of 
one hour’s pay. 
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Running of grain in pipes to be 
stopped when men go into the hold to 
work. 


Night meals to be taken between 11 
p.m. and midnight, ship supplying good 
meals or paying the cost thereof. 


Union agrees to supply necessary men 
to perform the work of shipliners. 


(b) Telegraphs and Telephones. 


Maniropa. — THE MAnitopa TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM AND THE INDEPENDENT 
OrpDER OF TELEPHONE WoRKERS. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1922, 
until April 30, 1928, with 30 days’ 
notice of amendment, or 60 days’ notice 
of termination. 


No discrimination against employees 
for union activities. Management at 
all times by appointment to receive a 
committee appointed by the employees. 


Hours of work—on city and exchange 
work, 44 hours per week. Shift work, 
straight time for 8 consecutive hours, 44 
hours per week. 


Overtime, time and one-half; after 
midnight and Sundays and legal holi- 
days, double time. 


After one year’s service, employees 
to receive one week’s holidays with pay. 
_ After two years, two weeks. 


In lay-off, last men employed to be 
first laid off. 


Promotions to be made according to 
seniority and efficiency. 


Apprentices to be not less than 17 
years of age. Promotions of apprentices 
to be according to seniority with ability. 


Employees detailed for work away 
from headquarters to be allowed $2.50 
per day for board and lodging, special 
eases being given special consideration. 


Provisions made for travelling ex- 
penses. 


Men required to do automatic main- 
tenance repair or construction work to 
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months’ preparatory tuition in order of 
seniority. 

The commission to assume all responsi- 
bility for and pay all loss of wages and 
costs due to any infections or contagious 
diseases contracted by an employee or 
his dependants as a result of authorized 
performance of duties. 


Grievances to be investigated by a 
committee of employees or of the union, 
with right of appeal to the super- 
intendent. 


Wages: per hour—apprentices, Ist 
year, 30 cents; 2nd year, 45 cents; 3rd 
year, 58 cents; 4th year, 70 cents. Hm- 
ployees on staff, not journeymen at May 
1, 1922, 3rd year, 70 cents, 4th year, 80 
cents. Journeymen: per hour—rackmen 
and installers, 87 cents; inspectors 
(combination), 89-92 cents; P.B.X. in- 
stallers, P.B.X. inspectors, test clerks, 
shop switchboard construction men, 89 
cents; switchboard men, 92 cents; shop 
instrument repairmen and shop me- 
chanic, 87 cents. Per month: power 


plant attendants, $165; supervisors 
(automatic), $190. 
Manitropa. — THe Manrropa TELE- 


PHONE System (TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT), 
AND PROVINCIAL OPERATORS. Wage 
schedule effective May 1, 1922. 


After 12 months’ continuous service, 
all operators of the permanent telephone 
staff, 2 weeks’ holidays with regular pay. 


Overtime and all legal holidays, time 
and one-half. Overtime of day operators. 
from 12 midnight until 7.30 a.m. (8 a.m. 
on Sundays), double time. All Sunday 
work, double time. 


Hours per day, 8; per week, 48 for 
day operators. 


Night operators who can sleep the 
greater portion of the night to be paid 
the regular schedule rate. Hours, 10 
p.m. to 8 am. Overtime for Sundays 
and holidays, 8 am. to 12 midnight. 
Night operators at exchanges where reg- 
ular relief is provided to be on duty not 
more than 10 hours in each 24, and to. 


be given a practical course of at least 3 be given 2 hours rest each night. 
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Operators coming within this schedule 
not to engage in any other gainful occu- 
pation without the written consent of 
traffic superintendent. 


Wages: class ‘‘A’’ Exchanges, toll and 
information: probationers, $2 per day; 
per month, increasing from $54.50 for 
first three months of first year to $69.50 
for second six months of third year; $72 
after three years, and $77 after four 
years. Supervisors and night chief opera- 
tors, $87; assistant chief operators, 1st 
six months, $92; after six months, $97; 
automatic test clerks, $84.50. Class 
““B”’ exchanges, per month, from $52 
for 1st 6 months, to $61 for third year, 
and $66 for 4th year and after. Super- 
visors, $73.50 per month. Assistant 
chief operators, $83.50 per month. Class 
**C”’ exchanges, from $50 per month to 
$64 (fourth year and after). Class ‘‘D’’ 
exchanges, from $52.50 per month for 
Ist 6 months to $67.50 (4th year and 
after). Chief operators, $72.50. 


Manitopa. — Tue Manirosa TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM AND THE MAnrropa TELB- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1922, until April 
BO d coy 


Hours per day, general offices, from 
8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour and 
15 minutes for lunch; Saturday, office 
hours to be 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon. (This 
clause not to apply to provincial offices). 


After one year’s service, two weeks’ 
holiday each year with pay. 


No deduction for absence from duties 
caused by sickness, provided the em- 
ployee has been in the service for over 
one year and absence does not exceed 
two weeks in any one year. 


Vacancies to be filled by promotion 
if possible. 


Salaries: male clerks, $100 per month; 
increase $5 every six months to $120 per 
month. Junior male clerks, $65-$95; of- 
fice boys, $40-$60 ; female clerks, $65-$85 ; 
stenographers and _ typists, $70-$90; 
janitors, $80 minimum; special rates 
where janitor does firemen’s work. 
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Effective May 1, 1922, a reduction of 
$5 per month to be made in the salaries 
of all employees covered by this agree- 
ment. 


Maniropa. — THe MAnitospa TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM AND INDEPENDENT ORDER 
or ‘ELEPHONE OPERATORS. Agreement 
to be in effect from May 1, 1922, until 
April 30, 1928, and from year to year 
thereafter unless amended by 60 days’ 
notice in writing. 


No discrimination on account of affi- 
liation with the union. Telephone com- 
missioner at all times to receive commit- 
tee appointed by the operators. 


Operators after one year’s service to 
receive two weeks’ holidays with pay in 
each successive year, and after three 
months’ service but less than one year, 
prior to the holiday period (commen- 
cing May 1), one day’s holiday with pay 
for each successive month’s service. 


Operators desiring Saturday after- 
noon off may with consent of the chief 
operator take the same without pay. All 
day operators to be allowed not less than 
4 hours off duty with pay in each alter- 
nate week during June, July and 
August. During the other months they 
shall be allowed not less than 4 hours off 
duty with pay in every 4 weeks. 


_ Overtime including all legal holidays, 
time and one-half. Overtime of day 
operators, between 12 midnight and 7.30 
a.m. (8 am. Sunday), double time. Sun- 
day work between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m., 
double time. 


When an operator is suspended, mat- 
ter may be taken up by a committee with 
the Commission. 


In city and suburban exchanges, 48 
hours to constitute a week for super- 
visors and operators. 


No operator except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances to be allowed to 
work more than 5 hours on Sunday. 


Any person appointed to visit opera- 
tors when absent fiom duty on account 
of sickness to be appointed only after 
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consultation with a committee of the 
employees. 


Schedule of wages: city and suburban 
exchanges—probationers during school 
period if appointed, $2 per day. Rates 
per month: Ist 38 months, $55; 2nd 3 
months, $57.50. (Hereafter when two 
rates per month are given the former 
is the rate on local and information and 
the other the rate on toll.) 2nd 6 months, 
$60 and $62.50; 3rd 6 months, $62.50 
and $67.50; 4th 6 months, $65 and $70; 
5th 6 months, $67.50 and $72.50; 6th 6 
months, $70 and $75; after 3 years, 
$72.50 and $77.50; after 4 years, $77.50 
and $82.50. Long distance rate clerks, 
same as toll operators. Long distance 
messengers, cutside, $52.50; inside, 
$47.50. Supervisors and night chief 
operators: Ist year, $87.50 and $92.50; 
2nd year, $92.50 and $97.50; 3rd year, 
$97.50 and $102.50. Assistant chief 
operators, Ist year, $97.50 and $102.50; 
2nd year, $102.50 and $107.50; 3rd year, 
$107.50 and $112.50. Complaint clerks: 
Ist year, $85; 2nd year, $90; 8rd year, 
$95. Information service clerks: Ist 6 
months, $77.50; thereafter, $82.50. Sum- 
mary ¢lerks, lst 6 months, $90; there- 
after, $97.50. Routine test clerks, 
$87.50. 


All overtime to be paid on a basis of 
48 hours per week and actual working 
days in the month. 


All experienced routine test clerks in 
automatic exchange to receive $87.50 
per month and to be on duty 44 hours 
per week according to regulations gov- 
erning plant employees. Shifts worked 
Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 


When a new position is created or 
vacaney oceurs on routine test clerk 
staff, it shall be filled by the senior appli- 
cant from operating department at 
salary received for 38 months. Night 
shift to be a junior shift and not to be 
paid maximum salary until 38 months’ 
satisfactory experience has been gained 
on routine. 


Manirospa. — THe Manrropa TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM AND INTERNATIONAL 
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BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Nos. 1087 and 485. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1922, until April 
30, 1928, with 80 days’ notice of amend- 
ment. 


Union members not to be discriminated. 
against. The M. T. S. Commission at 
all times to receive a committee appoint- 
ed by the employees. 


Each local to appoint standing griev- 
ance committee of three, who shall have 
right of appeal to the superintendent 
on behalf of an employee with a 
grievance, or further, to the commis- 
sioner. 


Hours per week, on city and exchange 
work, 44. On provincial construction 
and maintenance (not including district 
men and trouble men), 48. In shift 
work, any 8 consecutive hours (ex- 
ception, one hour intermission for 
meals) to constitute a day. Employee 
whose shift extends over Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays to have time off on 
other days, consistent with 44 hour week. 


Overtime to be computed on basis of 
8 hour day; or for monthly employees, 
44 hour week. Overtime rate, except 
Sundays and holidays, time and one- 
half. From 12 midnight until 8 a.m., 
double time. 


Employees on monthly salary to be 
paid overtime only on emergency order. 
Salary deductions will be made on ac- 
count of absence from duty in all cases 
except when on holidays or as recom- 
mended. 


All members of permanent staff, after 
12 months’ continuous service, two 
weeks’ holidays with pay. 


Provision made for out of town work 
or permanent moves. 


List of established seniority to be pub- 
lished and all such permanent employees 
shall participate in any benefit schemes 
adopted by the system. 


In reduction of staff, last man em- 
ployed to be first laid off, and so on. 
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In reemployment, last man off to be 
given preference. 


The commission to assume all res- 
ponsibility and pay all loss of wages 
and costs due to any infections or con- 
tagious diseases contracted by employee 
during performance of duties. 


Wages: per hour—journeymen (city) : 
cable splicers, 9414 cents; linemen, 89 
cents; troublemen, 94 cents. Journey- 
men (province): cable splicers, 791 
cents; linemen, 74 cents; districtmen, 
$155 per month; district troublemen, 
$150 per month. Apprentices inside 
plant, per hour, Ist year, 35 cents; 2nd 
year, 45 cents; 3rd year, 58 cents; 4th 
year, 70 cents. Linemen—city outside 


plant, 1st year, 60 cents; 2nd year, 67. 


cents; 8rd year, 80 cents. Splicers, Ist 
year, 60 cents; 2nd year, 70 cents; 3rd 
year, 85 cents. Linemen outside plant 
—provinee, lst year, 45 cents; 2nd year, 
53 cents; 38rd year, 62 cents. Cable 
splicer helper: 2nd year apprentice, 70 
cents. 


British CoLtumBia. — THE BRITISH 
CotumBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLEC- 
TRICAL WorKeERS, Nos. 2380 and 310. 
Agreement to be effective from Iebruary 
1, 1922, untill January 31, 1923, and 
thereafter unless terminated or changed 
on 30 days’ notice. 


Only unicn members to be employed 
under this agreement. Union will not 
interfere with employer for discharging 
employees where sufficient cause can be 
shown. 


Any committee of employees with a 
union officer appointed to interview 
management concerning any matter af- 
fecting this agreement to be given a 
hearing. 


Hours: per day, 8; Saturdays, 4. In 
shift work, any 8 consecutive hours 
(except intermission for meals) to con- 
stitute a day. Employees whose shift 
extends over Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays to be allowed time off on other 
days, consistent with the 44 hour week. 
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Overtime, time and one-half from 7 
p.m. to 8 a.m. and Sundays. Allowance 
made for travelling time and for board 
and lodging when away from _head- 
quarters. 


An apprentice without previous ex- 
perience must serve 3 years for work 
such as shop, central office maintenance, 
switchboard and substation installation 
work, line and cable construction. 


Except where journeymen are not to 
be obtained, ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen not to exceed one to four, 
except for shop men, when this ratio 
shall not apply. 


Wages per day: journeymen: cable 
splicers, $8; linemen, switchboard men, 


installers, shopmen, troublemen, in- 
spectors, repeatermen, $7; groundmen, 
$5.50. Apprentices (linemen, cable 


splicers, troublemen), less than 6 months, 
$4; less than 12 months, $4.30; less than 
18 months, $4.70; less than 24 months, 
$5.20; less than 30 months, $5.80; less 
than 36 months, $6.50. Apprentices— 
switchboardmen, repeatermen, shopmen, 
installers, less than 6 months, $3.60; less 
than 12 months, $4; less than 18 months, 
$4.50; less than 24 months, $5.10; less 
than 30 months, $5.75; less than 36 
months, $6.50. 


Nothing herein to be construed to 
reduce the pay of an employee now 
getting a higher rate of pay for work 
classified above. No rate of pay in excess 
of the amount listed to be allowed except 
on approval of general superintendent. 


(c) Other Public Utilities. 


BrertisH Coutumpia. — THE BRITISH 
CoLtumBIA Evectric Ramway CoMPANY, 
LimirepD; VANCOUVER POWER COMPANY, 
Limrrep ; THE VANCOUVER ISLAND POWER 
Company, LIMITED; AND THE WESTERN 
PowrER CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF EvEcTRicAL WorKERS. Agreement to 
be effective from March 1, 1922, until 
February 28, 1923, and thereafter on 
30 days’ notice. 
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Only union members to be employed 
under the agreement by the companies 
signing the same or be contractors or 
sub-contractors working for them, except 
in rural districts where prospective cus- 
tomers may set poles to meet companies’ 
lines. 


The union representative to be fur- 
nished with a pass through all employ- 
ers’ shops and stations and an “‘all 
lines’’ transportation pass. 


Representative of the union, or re- 
presentative and a committee to be given 
an early hearing by management on any 
matter affecting the agreement. 


Employees to be given special con- 
cessions regarding consumption of gas 
and electricity, and in certain cases 
transportation concessions. 


An apprentice to mean an employee 
not having had three years’ experience 
in one or more branches of the trade. All 
apprentices to serve three years before 
being rated as Journeymen, except where 
journeymen cannot be obtained. Ratio 
not to exceed one apprentice to four 
journeymen in each department. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Between 
7 p.m. and 8 a.m. and on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Allowance to be made for board and 
lodging to employees working away from 
home on a temporary job. 


Special provisions made for work on 
high voltage wires. 


Station operating staff: not more than 
one apprentice to four journeymen. 
Monthly days off not to be taken whilst 
on night shift. When three shifts are 
worked, they are to be by the revolving 
watch. Hight hours to constitute a day’s 
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work. In ease of sickness a reasonable 
amount of time to be allowed with pay. 
Overtime: time and one-half to be allow- 
ed off for overtime work. Men working 
more than one shift in 24 hours to have 
time and one-half off for second shift. 


‘““four days monthly vacation and 
fourteen days annual vacation to be 
allowed with pay.’’ Men having worked 
less than one year to have one day’s 
holiday for each month. 


Metermen: eight hours per day; 
reasonable time off for sickness with 
pay; time and one-half to be allowed 
off in the event of working overtime. 


Are trimmers: eight hours per day; 
forty-eight per week; reasonable time off 
for sickness with pay; time and one-half 
to be allowed off in event of working 
overtime; one day per week to be allow- 
ed off with pay; one week’s holiday a 
year with pay. 


Wages: per day—tline department and 
wiremen: journeymen cable splicer, $8; 
journeymen lineman, wireman, armature 
winder, transformer winder, trouble- 
man, repairman, track bonder, $7; auto 
driver, groundman, $5.50. Apprentice 
linemen and wiremen: beginners, $4; 6 
months, $4.30; 12 months, $4.70; 18 
months, $5.20; 24 months, $5.80; 36 
months, $7. Apprentice cable splicer: 
beginners, $7; 12 months, $7.20; 24 
months, $7.50 ; 36 months, $8. Per month: 
operator, according to station, $154, $162 
and $175; apprentice operator, Ist year, 
$126; 2nd year, $130; 8rd year, $140; 
engineer in charge, according to station, 
$163, $175 and $200; floormen, $126; 
load dispatchers, $205. Meter depart- 
ment: metermen, $142; apprentices, 1st 
year, $114; 2nd year, $126; 8rd year, 
$132. Are trimmers, are tester and re- 
pairman, $1386. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1922. 


1 own prices for grains and live- 

stock caused a fall in the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in spite of a 
substantial increase in prices of coke, 
while prices of coal were to a great ex- 
tent nominal. In retail food prices there 
was an increase due chiefly to advances 
in potatoes. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of 29 staple foods 
in some sixty cities at the beginning of 
August was $10.44 as compared with 
$10.27 for July; $11.44 for August, 
1921; $16.42 for August, 1920; $11.68 
for August, 1917; and $7.68 for Aug- 
ust, 1914. The total for food, fuel and 
rent averaged $20.88 for August; $20.67 
for July; $21.98 for August, 1921; 
$26.60 for August, 1920; $18.48 for Aug- 


ust. 1917; and $14.41 for August, 1914. : 


No marked changes occurred in foods 
except a seasonal advance in potatoes. 
Beef and veal were slightly lower while 
mutton and pork were up somewhat. 
Rice and evaporated apples fell slightly, 
but most of the other items showed small 
advances, the chief of which were in 
dairy produsts and sugar. Bread and 
flour were unchanged. Fuel was slightly 
higher, while rent remained practically 
at July levels. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number of 271 commodities stood 
at 222.8 for August as compared with 
225.3 for July; 224.3 for June; 236.4 
for August, 1921; 330.2 for August 
1920; 301.1 for August, 1919; 247.3 for 
| August, 1917,,and 186.3 for August, 
1914. The chief changes for the month 
were substantial declines in grains, fod- 
ders, livestock, and smaller declines in 
meats, butter, cheese, flour, raw cotton, 
raw silk, jute, cement, linseed oil, and 
turpentine. The principal increases were 
in sugar, potatoes, hides, pig iron, Con- 
nellsville coke, lath, and soil pipe. Some 
of the metals advanced slightly. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being, therefore, made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the mid- 
dle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
t0-19TS; 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 commodities in the 
Departmental list) including 20 foods, 
15 raw materials ,and 15 manufactured 
2oods, based upon price levels in 1913 as 
100, showed a decline to 148.3 for Aug- 
ust as compared with 150.7 for July; 
149.3 for June; 158.0 for August, 1921; 
and 236.7 for August, 1920. The decline 
in this index number, as in the Depart- 
mental index, was mostly due to the de- 
elines in grain, fodder, livestock, and 
meats. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board including 
33 raw materials, 28 semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods, and 88 finished or 
consumers’ goods and based upon price 
levels in 1913 showed a small decline in 
June at 153 as compared with 154 for 
May; 152 for April and 165 for June, 
1921. Goods produced, goods exported, 
and raw materials fell, while goods im- 
ported and producers’ goods advanced. 
Consumers’ goods were stationary. 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919: to date, based on 40 articles 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
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declined slightly. The figure for August 
stood at 164.7 as compared with 165.3 
for July; 164.5 for June; 176.7 for 
August, 1921, and 254.4 for August, 
1920. Foodstuffs continued to decline 
but manufactured good advanced. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex number of prices of imports eon- 
tinued to rise, owing to increases in the 
price of metals, coke, and sugar. For 
August the number stood at 171.49 com- 
pared with 161.68 in July. The index 
of exports declined slightly to 153.89 in 
August as compared with 154.23 in 
July. The combined index of exports 
and imports rose from 157.95 in July 
to 162.69 in August. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
August of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given, is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity, in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city, except milk and bread, are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of 
representative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the corres- 
pondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GaznTTE resident in each 
locality from dealers who did a con- 
siderable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine 
foods included in the family budget, 
with laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil 
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and rent. In 1915, when monthly pub- 
lication of the budget in the LasouB 
GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 
1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 
100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports are 
received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE since January, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authori- 
ties. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only 
fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this pur- 
pose rises (or falls) abnormally the in- 
erease (or decrease) in food prices so 
indicated is exaggerated, and this should 
be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lghting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal 
and wood in the western provinces, while 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 


OF THE AVERAGE PRICES 


IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
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oy, Quan- .|Aug.'Aug.| Aug.| 
Commodities. tity 1911 1915| 1916) 1917 
Cc. c. e. | ce ce. 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs. BVA eye 39.8 ‘6 4 48.8) 52.6) 62.6 VG) 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 ‘“ 6 6 27.8 0 6 33.4] 34.2! 43.4 2 
Veal, roast foreq’r....| 1 “ 0 oS 14.0 4 7 17 £6 19). i) 230 3 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| 1 “ he) na 18.0 8 wh 21..2).23.8) 28.8 4 
Pork, fresh, roast ham| 1 ‘“ Ss all 17.8 5 as 19.4) 22.7) 30.6 9 
Pork, salt, mess...... a 8 0 33.0 Sooo, 35.6, 38.8] 55.6 io 
Bacon, breaktfast..... aia .4| 17.8 23.8) 22.5) 24.7 25.6) 29.2) 40.4 es 
‘ard, pure leat.....+: Dee A a 36.0 6 4 86.0) 40.4) 62.2 3.6 
Begs eireshs oly soe 1 doz. Bi 0 8240 $30 83.17 26.5) 38.2) 45.0 | 53.6 
Eggs, storage......... AW od .2| 23.4 27.9) 31.2) 28.1 25.7) 29.7) 41.2 | 51.0 
VELL iil drareaersrovenevbietel! arexaiee 6 gts 5.6 G 49.2 .8 .6 50.4) 51.0) 60.0 | Oi] 
Butter, dairy, solid...| 2 Ibs. 2. 4 53.0 4 x0) 58.0) 62.6) 80.2 | 93.4 
Butter, cream’y, prints] 1 “ Deol gil 31.5] 31.7) 33.9) & 82.2) 35.6) 44.9 HSK 
@hieese?, Old a..38..0:.400 hes AUNT. 19.2) 20.1) 20.5] 24.5] 25.5) 83.5 | 33.4 
Cheese, new ...:....- ie 6) 15.7 1738) LOGO 21.6] 23.5] 30.1 8 | 
Bread, plain, white...j15 “ ayes mS) 64.5) 60.0 55 73.5' 73.5)110.0 0 
Flour, “family 2 ......4¢ pKa 0 m0) 89.40) 0 AG, 40.) 40.3] 69.0 .0 
Rolled Oats ..44 2... 04% Tp ne 0 ia DLAO, 20/0220 | 25.5} 24.0] 31.5 ri) 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 ‘* 4 .6| 10.6 6 4 AD Ohi Aion sD Sige 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 “ 6 4 10.4) 6 4 14 Gh 79/4) 30.6) 1/33.6 
Apples, evaporated... / 1 “ Die? 7| 13.8} 18.5} 12.0 12.0} 13.1) 16.0 | 23.3 
Prunes, medium size. | 1 “ 5] 9.6 12.2) 12.9) 11.9 13. 13.1). 1921 Fi 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 “ QV DAE 24.0| 26.0| 23.6 31.€| 38.0) 40.4 L.8 
Sugar, yellow ........ Q « .0| 9.8! 11.0) 12.0] 11.0 14.4] 17.4) 18.6 6 
Tea, black, medium...|1, “ vA a) 8.9 8 9 9.6; 9.8} 12.0 Dae 
Tea, green, medium...|4 <“ av 8 9.4 AE) aS 9.41 10.2) 11.6 5 
Coffee, medium ...... Ve 6 8 072 33 A 9.9] 9.9) 10.1 2 
POCACOESH Joc. OR.) slcist 2) OSH 24 a m0) 44.6 43 0 SOV LOT uO Tes | 
Vinegar, white wine..|% pt. ot Oi ih xc) 8} BE bivnvl 8 
$ $ $ Co bane 
AURMOOdS (5.452) Rees. a | 7.14 7.78] 8.63/11.68 | 
| Cc. Cy Cc eC, 
Starch, laundry....... ¥% Ib. 8.1 8.9) 3.9) ala 
Coal, anthracite ..... ts ton 48.8 52.81 55.0) 67.7 | 
Coal, bituminous ....| “ * 350 36.6) 38.5) 54.2 
Wood, hard .......-.. reas 41.4 41.6) 42.6) 53.2 
Wood, soft........... ae ae 30.0 30.7) 30.5) 39.1 
OGAW OUR 6 os cncees te 1 gal. 930 23.1] 23.0) 25.8 
Se ee a Es he gu gu —|— | —- 
$ 8 $ $ 
Fuel and lighting....|....... 1.78 1.84) 1.90) 2.4 
$ $ $ 3 
Rent) .2% 93 «i dhs b aes Ree 4 no 4.05 4.09) 4.08) 4.36 
8 GF poe | 
Grand Totals. ........]......5 13.60 13.75|14.63/18.48 | 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Vowa Scotia .122.4.4.50..4..84 5.83} 6.82) 6.78) 7.17| 7.29 7.91) 8.51] 11.90 
Prince Edward Island ...... 5.26| 5.81! 5.80] 6.11) 6.34 6.60) 7.29] 10.27 
New Brunswick ............. 5.88] 6.55) 6.84] 7.18) 7.04 7.69) 8.58} 11.51 
Quebec Reiscb are ls hielo ce edhe sitions ose 5.64] 6.33) 6.46! 6.97] 6.87 C2880 idle 
On€ario Woe Wen. eh ee 2 5.60} 6.50) 6.67) 7.25) 7.20 771) 8.69). 11.75 
MARItODE) 0). Hee. 3 bee See hale 6.19| 7.46| 7.41) 7.88].7.87 7.82) 8.43} 11.22 
Saskatchewan ............ ; 6.92} 7.86| 8.08] 8.16} 8.25 8.10 8.7]| 11.28 
MID CTER Sos eet ess PCTS ees are 6.50} 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.33 7.79, 8.72) 12.01 
7.74) 8.82) 8.791 9.03) 9.18 8.72 9.20) 12.19 
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Beet = x Pork Bacon 
. [ose] yy 
R rp) ~~ ; He ° n = 5 Wyte) : 
Bat chit AG ee Filet oe eae a ss ert) i: lve 
¥ 3S Ss a ,o) A oy eA on Pa ° ou ae H H 
Locality gS 8 A, A a 2a | 2 2, . og |gs | 8] 8 
“c|"s|#6|Es| ¥ | as | as] #6) 24) 22 [kes] dg] Be 
= Ba Oy te oS -3 Sg we 54 ad Sie ou ae 
23 Bo Se | oF E eorr ee) aa! SS BS Has os os 
[=] o— o 3 tH i=] 3 my HD 
A 2 (a Ba nis = a Fey Ela a | a 
| cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents; cents | cents | cents | cents) cents| cents 
Dominion (Average)...| 31.7 26.6 23.9 11.3 13.1 1850e |28ral 34.7 82.0 34.8 | 27.2 | 42.7 | 46.7 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 32.2 | 27.4) 28.9) 19.1| 14.8 | 14.5 | 24.4) 33.7 | 29.9) 30.5 | 25.8 | 40.6 | 45.2 
TSydney ....cccesiececse 393.4 | 98.7 | 26.2 | 22.2| 17.9 | 16.6 | 29.5 | 35.9 | 84.8 | 35.1 | 27.6 | 40.7 | 43 
2-New Glasgow.......... PRD WsOk Se 29 $74.4. MSBU 1822?) PO 123.6408 25 26.2 | 43 48.3 
3 Ameherarit. |. Gleint moe. 28 94.5 | 19.5 | 16.7 | 12.8} 14 23 34.3] 25 26.6 | 22.6 | 35 41.6 
AT aliac ee , Cee, 9705 4288.7 10 26.00) STONE. V4.4 26 Ne 35 25 36.2 | 35 35 25 39.3 | 42.1 
Rea ae a bore 35 20.5 95.721 AOL.) B48 IB. | BSS 08827 42 815 ll BOLT) 27 JENS 51 
6-P.E.| —Charlott’n. | 32 30.4 | 29.4 | 20.7 | 15.4) 14.5 | 20 207k DB 25 24.6 | 35 38.1 
33.3 28.2 25.1 19.7 14.8 16.6 | 23.8 30.0 | 29.3 | 32.1 | 24.6 | 41.2 | 44.8 
Net aries (Avery +1 20.8 [126.6 28.6°| (20:6 | 14a! 19.8 |.80; f 781A! 82.5.) Bab 26.6 Nan cee 
See! Font oete 41.6 +) 31.1 | 30 92.5 | 16 V728" 25 63.812 32.S'ni Se 23.5 | 42.6 | 46 
Gu neteriaroni ie nuk 35.8 | 30 27.5 | ©19.3'| 14.5 i). 18.7 |,20 29.1 | 27.5 | 30 22.6 | 40 45 
10-Bathurst ..............| 2 25 19.1 | 16.2 | 14.4) 15.6 | 20 26 25 30 | 24.5 | 42 | 42 
Quebec (Average)..... 27.9 | 26.5 | 25.2} 17.1] 11.9 | 18.7 | 24.5 | 31.9} 27.0 | 27.4 | 24.6 | 39.3 | 41.4 
HiQuebedsih 2.0 Sheu. 26.2 | 26.5 2° 28 TCT AILS MY F400) Boe | Fo0a.G S58 re 25 26.5 | 39 39.2 
12-Three Rivers........... 28 26.6 | 25 16:5 4 (12204 16. ORE He ae7 26.1 | 26.2 | 23.5 | 37.5 | 44.3 
13 Sherbroolke une meen. 35 29.7.| 38.7 | 22.2 | 15.4 |. 16.7) 25 35.3 |. 81 30.7 | 24.1 | 38.6 | 42.5 
Er Ol dae igen 27 2! 22, 14 10.6 |, 11.257 23.7. SSL 25 94.2 | 99.2 )438.3 | 45 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 7) Wa es a er 11.34.23. Fle Tota Ds Qon gs 20 35 35 
Heese Jonas vv ee 20 3 30 20 cE MA el 30 3 28 28 28 40 40 
17-Thetford Nine. eee 25 Diy NERS Set Be 18 1 BA At eR Reem 4S. cy We coos Mae Ts 25 25 25 40 40 
ieAontreal\ jas ete: $1.5.) 98. 00) 27:9 | 15.21 710.6 9.8 | 25.9 | 33.3] 381.5 | 33.4 | 25.5 | 41.3 | 46 
SOE ae Wee EL 27 05.3 1° 22 16.8} 10 15.3 | 20.7 [. "S124" 2716 \ 98:9)! 26,7 >) SEI NPaL 
Ontario (Average).....| 33.1 21.9 24.6 18.0 13.3 20 ues 35.6 34.3 37.6 | 28.0 | 40.1 | 44.3 
MeCEAWe? clon tahoe. 33.2%) 90.9 | P49 119.9 | 128) 17.2 Wa9.2 | Verlet ees ge): Bea es r7 a aie ea 
Oe Brockvilla. 0s .eek 25. G01” Si,0.F 28, 1 18,0 | 13,05 18 ose Pao 36.2 | 36.2 | 31.5 | 38 48 
bo- Rineston! ||. 34.97. RE 27.7 nie D207 | HAST Ont  1OS6r ae M17) 27.50 80-5 |... 38.7 24. Se) SHEMALE 
Pac Pelious tae ©). ley Gales 3 94:3) 994.5) Abed 10. Sl BIg oe We) ate Sai ee is 44.3 | 47.4 
24-Peterborough ......... 33. 7 1h oe 13.84) 14'30] «C04 Oe Ne ieg 33.6 | 36.6 | 25 45.2 | 49.7 
DUCA ial MM alee We shite 29 40| 95.2) 92228 | 917 13,4) 90.6) |) 26255) 933, 9-1 (999 31.7 | 26.3 | 41 45.8 
96-Terontor,... Pave ccd: 34,8 16 27.2 6 25.0 | e15 12.6] 104 | 24:4 ees. ih 85 39.9 | 27.3 | 41 46.4 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 87:00 8 27 182) 16 25 S200 ate | ALS AT oT 38 39 
98-St. Catharines......... 3 96.1 | 23.9 | 14.8 | 10.8 | 18.51 32.5.) 32.5 | 85.6 | 40.3 |) 30.5 | 34.3 1.98 
Po-Hamilton |)... the..20)« 248°)! OF P59) TUT | E86 0h 2 Be SUT? SATE tO Uh tir 39.2 | 42.2 
e0-Bramtiord As.) e. 3:6 | 28.6 | 23.69) 1827 | -18.8'1o 20.4°) 2692 |) v4.9.1) $6.8 |) 49.39) seagl4: aan? 
LOL RTT EOE MN Toe 35 35 28 29.5 4 Abb hy 20. Oo 35 36.5 | 40 30 43.4 | 46.4 
BP AATLCUIL koeo0s sicign shoe ts gee 83.7 | 28.2 | 24:7 | 18.4] 15.4] 21.4) 8 27:7 | 83.3 1980.8 | 25 36 41.1 
e2-Kitchener 2. ieee, 82.4 Ui BOA - 28.974 021021618 Ph OB BO 38 86.4) [artes 38.1 | 41 
34-Woodstock ............ 33 26.8 | 25.2] 18 14.6 | 19.4 | 30 35 SOSBRIL. AQuch-tliow onset 41.8 | 43 
5 Stra LOT oi. saioad erue 34.4 | 29.4 | 23.9 | 19 13.6 | 21 25.3 | 33.2 | 33 34.4 | 25 39.2 | 43.1 
She LOHR sv choisg wie sds se $5.7 |. 29.815 96.8.1 648.811 12:90) 92.2): 98-4 0 osorou) 97-4. ag Ou 2G sl aa ging a 
37-St. Thomas............ 84.9 | 229.5 1). 94.3 | 17.38'| S20 F 18.8 |e6le Fea 38 41.9 | 30.7 | 37.7 | 39.9 
e8-Ohathain? \). Fi.00.. 88. 82.9) 27.8) 22.8) 17.9) 12.8] 22.4 | 25 29 33.6 | 39.3 | 26 39.7 | 43 
BUANY INCBOT on at cas giawte donk 98.6 |, G42 BOL Cages) To. Wl Sa Onto 3 99.7 | 36.8 | 23.2 | 36.6 | 42.5 
40-Owen Sound........... 33 28 24 18.51/13 20 25 3 30 33 24 40 42.5 
AAD BIL Bais Mia Wan's oR aes 35 34.7 1, 21.5 1 20.2) 815.8 Bribe toe. 33.5 | 82.7 | 35 98.3 | 41.7 | 47.5 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... Sy) DA The 5) Op L725 1932 20 25 99 N7, 89.5 28 A720") AS 7 WAG 
AS Ort PATODMPS saa oindan wk 33 Da Be Nendlaks| “LowOMdesed, ee 42.5.1 86.51 $8.8 | 84.7 | 47.2 | 54.2 
44-Fort William.......... 30.6} 23.47) 21 15.8 11S 7" Oa a |e Ne a. 35.6 | 86.9 | 35 42.7 | 47.9 
Manitoba (Average)...) 28.0 | 21.4 | 21.1) 14.7 | 10.6 | 16.1 | 28.6 | 32.0 | 30.1 | 35.1 | 25.1 | 45.2 | 49.5 
45-Winnipeg 5 ee AL DON A 22 WeDe 2a TSoeau |, LOR e lomian meant 22.8 | 32.6! 39.5 | 25.2 | 45.3 | 50 
AG=Brandoul es nese. are 2622 | 20° 6R 20 1620 OLA aa Zor S12 | eT SOL 125 45 “49 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)) 29.3 | 21.8) 19.7 | 13.8) 10.7 | 16.9 | 31.0 | 34.6 | 29.1 | 95.2 | 26.3 | 52.6 | 57.2 
47-Repinagia ssi... yeh ase 30 20 1s TOS VAIS. FMCSS. 3 HA BO (082.3445 86. 79180 50 59.3 
48-Prince Albert.......... 25 20 18 15 10 18 30 30 30 35 25 60 60 
49-Saskatoon .......c0000: 28 22 21 14.3 9 15 30 35 28 35 25 49 51.4 
BO-Moose JAWs.....eecace 34.2 | 25 21 14 “13.1 | 19 80.7 bo 36,7.)2 26 84:2.) 25 51.2 | 58 
Alberta (Average)....| 27.5 | 19.9) 18.1 | 12.5) 10.0) 15.1 | 30.0 | 34.2] 29.3) 35.9 | 27.2 | 50.1 | 54.9 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 30 20 18 14 10 15 30 25 28 40 30 55 55 
52-Edmonton ........:.0.+ 26.45) 90.04 1606") 1127 Ode) 15.7216 iy S420") 882821 1868 27.6 | 50 58.3 
HseO sg aMy hi. <A Aiees Sacks. 25:6 | 19 1) Pj eee Wye db eee 134.191 '28,2 [hr st Abe 28.8." 286. 71 Oe 48.4 | 53.1 
54-Lethbridge ........ bebe Wes 20.5 | 20.2; 12.5 | 10.7/| 16.5 | 30.2 | 36 PL Oe Ay ga Pie (ds ope) 46.8 | 53.3 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 34.4 21.6 25.3 17.5 14.4 | 24.4 | 35.4 39.5 37.1 38.9 | 30.8 | 49.1 | 54.2 
Sb-Fernié< 20. ssneti vedi: 33 23.F-4> 25 T725 1250 2 35.6 | 35 87.5-| 38.7 | 31 45.2 | 54 
Be NBISONA) Cihl oes Eye. 33.7 | 25 yf OS Wa Gad MU ob 40 35° | 385 27.5 | 50 55 
Bier fadl. . n4 4. tab SEAM 35 25 22 18 19-47" | 25 35 36 34.2 | 35 30 58 59 
58-New Westminster...... 35 29 26/2001 21 138214130 35 35 40 40 37.5 | 50 60 
BpeV QUCOUV ER” 3.) e ees cin 0 $5.4) 28.3,| 94.69 15.31 15.2°| 99.90 serpy) 4 37 39.6 | 31.4 | 47.8 | 50 
PEW ICLOVIS Aoi tans, Batre $2.7) 25 ps Aa al a CP fal 23:7 | 34 41 34 40 26 38 42.5 
Gl-Nanalmo: «2.5 os heseer os 35 30 28.5 | 20 20 30 35 45 87,0 Na Bi ew 2. lait eee 59 
62—Prince Rupert......... 85 30 25 Ae 15 20 88.3 41.6 41.6 45 Say May idercsc : 
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Ham, boiled, sliced 
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Baie os 
wld | 3 
La} x cb) 
aga4s | as 
8 .8| 38s] was 
eh HO mn Ta eae, 
So Sas| S58 
SHA Saal] saa 
6) aa ea 
eents | cents | cents 
16.7 13.5 27.9 
12.3 11.3 | 26.2 
TRO ih. eee meee 25 
15 45 25 
12 10 25 
12 8 30 
AINE 2 He SO 
9 9 85 
12.0 14.0 Spat) 
is A ie Witter we or ae 
se 15 30 
12 15 Sor 
13.4 10.7 28.1 
10 Ie BR ser 
10 12 80-35 
15 BLUSn WS she eeets 
13 10 25 
"15-20 |'7.5-8'|' 30 
15 8-11 | 25 
18.4 15.4 | 30.2 
16 Tbe) 32 
A a A eT eee a 30-382 
10-15 /10-12.5) 35 
res sper ae te 
"18-20 |12-14|' 30 
YA) wr [lester 30 
SOG Min wesan. 30 
20 15-20 35 
20 15 25-30 
18 TBM Oiiahs it tanens 
Ae Ree. cans 30 
anh he Seen) ape 
15 15 25 
20-25 | 15 30 
18 15 30 
£46) S088 1.5, Be 
65 obs.) CSO 
OP Lael tees 30 
hgh eal Meer 30.0 
18-25 | 20 80 
FN Baek coki hatte 80 
| sth ee | Beste ae 26.3 
Wet Petals 25 
AhaxAorsll s Oey 30 
Bore or lle! aoe ats 25 
is il Beene 25 
189 eee 23.7 
QO) ol). Hergee< 95 
17 5-20). oS... 23-25 
MT 
TBs Te Weert 23.9 
DO av ihetetetete a 25 
Ds | eaters toes 25 
25 wee 80 
tS) | ee 20 
HOMOD Ihaie: d otetove 22:55 
DODO aeketate 24 
Ts ole Pontes 25 
Wigs Matas: [Nets Vatewetete 20 
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Fish 
3 q < Qk 
Hi mR 
ga] 25 | 3. 
tH Ss mM 
yo ee -D) 1 N 
aa | Be aa 
RM M mM 
cents cents cents 
13.3 59.7 21.3 
Mie a aoe 53.5 18.3 
Ph eae 6 a5) 19.4 
1 oS 56.6 17.4 
ee dh ole 1842 
10 55 WEG 
tea ae 52 19 
ADA La 60 16.8 
Aaa a 53.1 18.5 
10 GO: Ny Aa 
Se ES Seo ny 
a foe 50 
i sienaes ts Be 45 18.6 
| 
9.2 62.3 21.2 
eek, 50 rs etx eas 
No 1 ees, Barats 
OMS aD Ae re 25 
10 Gy Wee alee 
ee) NIRS tik a D aby liars mat 
COV Sa 3 aN a 
8 63.6 23.6 
10 60 16.2 
11.9 65.7 21.4 
10 50 22, 
a Om as Came tc Se 75 
Beet Le 5 Ma: Shea ales 25 
Md | WER, ced LN BOG 
Te a Soe en 
15 75 20 
aC AAISRM NLC ane Pea 25 
oe od BOR. ar ate, 
oes ME get. ISL: | 
Atop aes ae ie 18 
10 50 21.7 
Ae ee aa eras 22.5 
er icles rire 
REE ns 70 25 
ees gee as is sores 
WRU 9) Se 50 2255 
Ds CRAs. . WE Ok * 
1B 9 Bios ete ee 20.9 
Lapa era hones yo aha sie cea e 
iii Wan) Ls Bethe 20 
LR lh Pare aes ave vi 
PAUSE Una | Cemeeer aa 25 
Wii8 MIOe. 22.0% 25.0 
LSA Mates. 2642) 
20 Pa eae 30 
DAV We eee Sein 25 
OUT My lie ol snclonace ete 20 
LQ vit Rete ortenats 221 
TOLD Aen eS 22 
sis | hi ie ole ok a 
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1019 
= 5 |e 
oS os o8 | Sa 
ee ee lar 
eS us no eed So Ho 
nme w QRS bs 
as a ou aa 
s3a\83a| 28 | oe 
CE puch ie: 20 
5 D o Ao 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
eT 33.6 22.2 22.2 
4T.5 35.5 22.6 22.9 
aha tasvtileh aves 38.2 DOG 2s 1G Noe 
45 384.2 215 PA 2 
50 35 20.6»). 22 dues 
er eats 35 19.9 | 22.544 
a Sah | 85 20). 420 5 
| Tees i 
45 A Ae ee | 24.11 6 
47.5 33.2 25.4 | 24.8 
oD 35 POW biG uf 
AT .5 83.5 OTS Ae Oe 8 
40 31 oD 21 9 
As eRe Apter wer 24 2 10 
51.5 39.7 23.8 22.8 
48.8 28.6 22.2 15128.8' 11 
HOLM le 28s. OD ee eh 
50 30 23.4 Doms 
50 27.5 20 ALT Ate 
562 ¢ Sous 25 yt) 20,2015 
ei ie Bests We ae Ot Gas 21/3) 16 
a iy | 3.5 29.6 24 1h 
ZN Geen 20:9 21.9 Al 18 
eh ae 22. Dl P22 EBS 
53.5 3542 23.3 21.5 
52.4 85.4 21 Li ty (2238 120 
5b 35 20 21 21 
48.9 37 DBO: Mal OE) $ID. 
5 32 RATES 23 23 
B21D. |, 82.5) Wa Bhatt ClbB tet 
52.5 82.5 D4 7 We R22 eS 
0% 31.7 20.9 21.3 126 
57.5 85 22. Biel) 12059. 127 
5D Besar 26.7 19.8 |28 
oone Soo 222 20 29 
3 SOs Teak. 20.6 130 
56 Ss 18.6 | 20.9 |S1 
51.4 Blot Wy dO 64 eet nee 
Hoa ey P13 197.3133 
52.5 88 24. 19.7 (34 
52.9 38.3 25, 20 35 
50.5 35) PAW?) 20.9 |36 
53.7 BES 27.5 Oa CN a Pe 
5857 33.7 23.9 21.55. 138 
54.5 42.5 2).9) 22 )).439 
50.8 88.3 Ne 21.9 |40 
60 37.5 22.9 29 41 
55.5 Slat Qh. PAT. 742, 
55.4 35 92.55) \2235 148 
1 a eR a ot 21.4 | 22.8 |44 
51.8 33.6 19.5 21.8 
52 Soe 1463 21 45 
51/5 85 21.6 | 22.6 {46 
Sin 29.7 18.8 | 23.4 
50.5 28.6 17.8 | 22.5 |47 
52.5 30: 18.38 22.5 |48 
50.6 30 18.5 | 28.7 |49 
53.3 80 18.4% 4d e25ue: 150 
51.8 26.2 12.6 |9 221.8 
BS i ae ee 19.4 | 22.5 i51 
50.4 29.5 17.5.1 22:25 152 
50.4 24 18 /Bylo22e. 158 
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FUEL AND LIGHTING 






































Eggs . Butter Cheese 2 
wR > sy z 2 $ ao q \ at v9 
3 aoe s s wQ = Ss Ee ies} 
athe eS S (ea) w ~~ a) ; ‘ q = 
Locality os AAS o e A= -8 a ra S = =e 
BEN] won| 8 eal es SR a pa iB Gj a5 | aes 
@,o qe Pa al 2 aon cI 2 a Q fo} 
Soe es Wy Pao ble ga in eae ipeae goo] aes 
TS i RO lis 4 AOD A Sa On : Ee S py hen 
HEL) 66mm) & ‘aa | og aS aS = © 28 Se 
eg?" ) OZ el oe a) Qa on S) So a ae.| Ze 
zents | cents | cents { cents | cents ; cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)... | 35.0 32.8 11.5 35.7 36.6 43.3 28.0 30.1 26.7 7.0 18.2 
Nova Scotia (Average 36.6 | 36.7 41 ;4869.05.640 37.628 449 30.4) 29.1 27.0 126 je yan.T 
2 Amherst i ek: . 4 49,5 38.4 12 87 39.5 46 33.2 30.6 25.3 (ee Niel 
4 Halifax Eee eaetae BOOK | eae ae ay 35 87.2. 45 80 29 27.3 8 17.4 
aint Ee O16 Mid oe Be 10 35 3 Oe ey ae 25 8 17.5 
2New Glasgow.........- 38.5 35 AZ, BD Ob. wae 42.5 28.3 27.6 28.2 G3 18 
ee eee | Wate Va le he ee AL WOE fe 38.3 45.1 3 29.3 29.3 723 18 
6-P.E.L —Charlott’n. 28 26.2 | 10-11 33 24 AO 8 se peas s 2146 24.8 ‘Byil spear 
ew Bruns. (Aver.) .. 35.4 34.0 10.5 31.7 33.7 44.1 28.0 2731 2. 7.9 18.0 
TO A LT eS Nites 8 OA ett We ee oe 28 | 30.6| 88.7| 18 
igus Jonae. Oka. 87.5 | 38 10 | 35.0} 35.2] 48.3 | 29 | 28.3) 26.6] 73] 18.6 
9-FPrederieton Ae a eee ae 87.5 3 10 30 33.7 38.8 25 25 24.6 8 18 
ts Butinaetls |. Su uae 32.51} 30 10 30 30 50 Rie, Ree. ees! 28.3 8 17.5 
Quebec (Average)..... 37.6 34.6 10.0 36.3 37.9 40.6 26.9 28.3 25.1 6.3 18.6 
<i Gudhes S778 1 (meal Pi 1d 34 368.1. 40.64) 95.7 1. SSITT | be ze.s euler 
1-Thice Rivers) ee 39 32 AAO, eh. . eh ew te 40.5 | 27.3 | 30 25.29) 6 20.7 
ee Bish Goky see 39:2, | 88 OO W885 | Wade eng 40.5 | 32 35 OB. 4 arias Velen Y 
Ai Mel | BAD etc es es pacar 0 ; Aue . ac BB | 20 
5S FW Pa ym ty Add «SP 0 ; : 1 
Spee alee eae ah RE Sola GAG 2) Bi ahbe 41 Se Is 5a ee aks 
17-Thetford Mines........ Dogo. dane 10 35 42 42 a 2 25 6 20 
Ti NiGaironU aa, ate, ce 40.8 | 34.7] 12 39.2) 38.1| 41.9| 26.6) 982.2] 27.5} 6.7-7 | 18.2 
ioe eee ca ee 87:6 '| (481.5 1) 10 34.5 | 35 39.7 | 25 26 23.37 6 17.8 
Ontario (Average)..... 34.7 34.0 11.1 37.3 38.9 42.0 26.9 39.8 25.9 6.5 17.1 
BRAGA 2 ae We Be 39.3| 36.9] 10 87.2 1 i740 42.95). 98.45) pSOt | ped7 PO a et 
A UHPEO MATE | discae. BUST DE Liye 9 SS. Wigoon yank 41.2) 25 25 23.7 6 18.2 
9-Kingston ...........--. 32.9] 31 8-9] 35 36 40.6 | 24.9] 30 24.5 6 15.5 
So-Palovitlee el koe 29.7 26.7 Oleo 40, 40 41.7 28 26.3 Diiaey Dali 17.8 
24-Peterborough ......... By ACN Alle aie 10 8 37 40 26 83.3 24.3 6.7 18.7 
TCE ACh Gs gan ee = ate te Re FAS 1M eC Ia 9-11.5 30 86.9 41.8 25.9 35 26.3 6 17.8 
SE-MOLOntO Ue cslue ee 38.8 35.4 | @a11.8 3725 39 43.9 26.6 31.4 26.8 6 17.6 
37 -Niggara Walls... 142.4... 40.1 40 gee Al Pasairaisa eee 42.3 44 28.6 32 26.1 6.7 1.2 
28-St. Catharines........ : 37.6 35 12 38 41 41.1 25.6 34 24.5 6.7 16.2 
OO EAT VOTE me lola soe hein «ee 38.4 36.4 ab Sif 39.6 43 25.8 82.3 26.6 a.3 nia | 
BOB RAM ULOLG Ge wreretersie ete: e es SARE Gat a estes 11 40 39.8 Atay 25 32.2 28 6.7 Aes 
PAG. is Dalia skis a (ous, Sieiol ae ios LSD Ramtal«, sate 12 39.2 40 42.5 PALS: Bel 24 6.7 T7.2, 
SOUND o erdee ssaites 6 kistene vee. 82.8 Bys 10 38 38.2 40.4 27.6 82.9 WaT 6.7 fice 
SeURKIGChener od 4: fork eueleee: 32.4 30 ai2.5 36.5 Bygal | 40.2 PART | 34.5 25.5 6.7 17.6 
24 Woodstock ..cccccsccce 28.6 28 9 35 36 39.3 26.2 29.2 23.8 6.0 17.4 
S5— Stra tplordr. A ase oe cy'sles QE LN Se wcatads 10 BSoh Miser seeks 38.8 28 29.4 oe 6.7 17.6 
2G TWORG OI Matas om areas veroslniere 32a0 31 10 38 38.8 40.7 DAeY | 34.7 26.1 5.3-6 iia. 
O72 Stee THOMAS ote hoelghic cae 30.9 3 10 39 39.6 41.1 Ped 30.9 27.6 6.7 17.8 
DO= Gira ata n/c seecteeercicae DAPI 6 PR oad TN rg 12 36 38 42.2 RY 32a Ziad carl 18.2 
BO-WiIMdSOKi SV ka de rowisie's 34.3 33.4 15-19 385 42 44.1 26.3 29 26.3 6.7 17 
AG-Owen  Soundi.«...-.12% OND mith eevee ets AQP died be 39.2 40.3 28 29.6 23-6 6 17.5 
AT OOD ALG ticle abst atpnoree ore 45 41 ES WH ass ote atte a kee 44,1 29.2 30 26.3 7.4 19.3 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 39.7 36.2 13 37 36.8 42.7 25.6 30 29.5 6.7 21.2 
A8=Port APtMUT. f)... 5) thee 44.4 87.5 12.5 AO. -T Gldtevcisscnte 45.4 27.5 28.8 26.7 tee 19 
44-Fort William.......... 42.8 36.7 TDISD WiiMote staal serous eters 46.2 30 25.6 2.5 6.7 18 
Manitoba (Average)... 32.3 28.6 VAI Umea 33.2 42.6 27.0 30.5 28.4 6.6 19.7 
Ab Will IPO) os, este ersieldi ors wie 36.1 31.4 12 34.5 35.2 43.7 29 33 27.3 6 20.3 
AG ET GILG OTM itele pcos e'eheeceverois 28.5 25.8 TOM gl aihia she ot % 3122 41.5 25 28 29.5 7.2 19 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) AE | 26.0 13 28.3 29.4 42.9. 31.3 28.8 28.3 6.7 17.6 
AT-REGIDE Oye s. oss oee se beck se 25 25 13 gfe s9 28 Aoi Sad ets ettecncuss 2725 20 ae 20 
48-Prince Albert.......... 30 28 ila! 27.5 28.3 44,1 35 380 30 6.7 14 
A49-Saskatoon ......c-.eees 26.7 25 13 30 31.2 43.1 27.5 30 28 6.6 19 
HO-Moose Jaw.....sccsene SO ol eine’. sec Ne Sal cesreesvepe 63s 30 Ca Eh Sete 2 AS, 28.3 6.4 17.0 
Alberta (Average).... 29.0 26.2 11.3 28.3 31.4 44.7 28.3 31.1 28.0 7.6 18.6 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 2720 2620p DP dl aveceoccreseus 27 Gy oe. ste oe ee 31.2 28.3 8 Vilar 
He HCMONGON: .\uc twtiee es 4 29 2G ail.1 25 28.9 APB AE casiors 30 28.6 8 16.6 
B8-Calgary ....sseceeeeeeee Sia, 25 10 30 36.7 44.4 26.5 33.3 29.2 ESA 20 
HA LETM PLIAGE 2. cceeseae DT ZB bate) cca dere 12 30 82.9 44.7 30 380 2D. 63 16.2 
British Colum. (Aver.) 40.0 36.1 14.5 40.5 41.3 49.1 31.7 30.6 29.2 8.4 19.3 
SH-Fernie ......ceseceecece 39 32.5 15 Aty Ae ares eset 49 34.2 Shad 27.5 10 16 
HE-NeISON .......-2.seceeee AO Dieters ctois al7 S40 | Nera. coke 50 35 SOOM | meat coe 8.3 19 
57-Tra Wh oid-a Slats c/a siptelsters eee 45.6 39 AGT pe | ices Ren es 35 48 30 25 30 Fat V7.7 
58-New Westminster...... Oo thier renee ne ea S 45 46.2 30 30 30 ° 9 22.5 
59-VaNCOUVEr ....--..se0e- 38.8 38 ai2.5 35 40 46.2 29.2 30 Pare 6.7-7.4| 20.5 
GO-Victoria . .........0seees SOMO! | slete.2. 0 see ai2.5 AA BNI Gen vase 55 28.6 35 29.6 Tet 19 
G6I-Nanailmo © ...)...isae.e Med Liad | Setere’s hohe Ney oie ata eee 45 BOSG le wo bowls 33 31.2 8 20 
62-Prince Rupert......... 48 35 20 OSs ters eae 48.1 35 OOD sescune 10 20 





a. Price per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1922. 















































































































































Flour 2 Rice d Canned Vegetables 
= 1 a) 4 rs . ° . a) . ° ro ; 
ga RS . a eo &Q a = s oo = a 8 
oo ea eI 3s ¥ t4 by ° mS a 
= a 3S ee 2 o 2 g aa wk a 
Beh) Eee [ho s ean ee a A A, iim ae Sy a 
wae | Se | eS | BOY BA CA Ng d te BK Se cy ie 
SA, | 8 oo] Sy S ee q s = aS ax we Sie 
HaS | ERs] 68 3 ag a 5 3S a & a on on Os 
Gi Poa ee Siete) Cues ean Ot ae de KS wz Ey aie we eS o2 
cents ) cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents eents cents cents 
Lye 4.9 als 6.0 9.6 9.4 11.5 10.9 9.1 1252 1952 19.0 16.9 
Bul Le? 6.0 5.6 9.1 10.9 11.5 11.5 10.1 14.0 20.2 19.8 18.3 
6.1 5.2 6.3 5.2 8.2 10 10.4 13.5 10 14.1 PA 20.7 19.6 1 
5.4 5 5.9 5 7.4 10 BT Sead |tos eget A ase 8 14.2 2073 19.4 19.1 a; 
Dip LB 545) 4) 8 10 11 10 10 12.5 20 20 17.4 3 
5x6 Fa8 6 7 9.5 8 12 11 10 16 19.5 19 1G) Gules 
5.9 5.2 6.2 5.5 12.6 12 SS ioe ich. Ie 13 20.3 20 18.6 5 
eas 4.6 5.4 BIS! 7.6 10 1S: 10 10 14.4 19 18 18.1 6 
5.5 gt? 5.9 5.9 8.5 10.0 13.3 12.5 9.8 14.5 19.9 18.6 17.0 
Dee D 6.4 8.5. Ver an Ieee ers oe See ere tuets share 10 15 20.3 20: 1S. GO Hae 
One: 5 6.2 bal 11 10 A ecrpe aes 8.6 156 19.7 19.1 16.3 8 
5.4 yapic Baa 4.5 10 10 15 15 10.7 12.2 18.5 18.5 15.7 9 
eG 5.4 5.3) 5 6 EK lelind ales eeeneees Aes ALE PM oth ae es BA 15 22 16.6 V735) BLO 
5.4 5.0 6.1 6.7 9.9 8.8 11.2 10.5 8.8 13.4 11.3 19.0 1529 
5.2 4.6 5.4 6 9.1 8.8 10.5 9 8.4 13.9 17.5 18.9 1S 
ip a SoS 6 5 nh By; 9 10.5 9 9 16 hee 20 15.6 |12 
Lo) 3 ae | ar Ale 5.5 6.2 10.8 9 11.6 10 8 13.1 18 19.8 Lbssce ls 
Sai, 4.8 TD 10 10 10 LOv cg? WP sie aensines 8 toe0 16 20 14.6 |14 
5.4 Lae 6 Bisaes Wihetecs sata s 8.5 10.8 10 12 12,2 18.3 20 16,37 115 
ayes 5.2 6.5 8 10 9.5 15 SR ths open 15 ten nye, 15 16 
5.7 5.2 6 5.5 9 8 Te PES ch teen, 8.7 AZA6 ARG 207, LAG) SRG 
5.5 52 9) (Ce 9.4 8.7 10.6 9.9 8.9 11.4 17,2 i) 1533 - 118 
Dee Saas 5.9 HOSS 9.3 8 TORS 7 Pe. Forbes, oe ee 12.6 15.9 16.4 14.3 119 
5.2 4.8 5.5 ey $.8 9.3 11.3 11.4 9.3 11.8 18.8 11.17 15.4 
6 5 6.2 6.7 10 7.8 10.9 9.5 9.3 10.6 17.5 17.5 15.5 120 
5 5 5.5 6 9.5 9 12.5 10 ee ceca 10 aWiSrs 16.7 15 Al 
4.9 4.5 Avi 4.8 10.6 8.5 10.8 10 9 uaa 15 15.9 14 29, 
i) Sa ek a ae ix 4.8 10 8 10 125 10 10.5 Las LOG 15 23 
4.8 4.6 & 7 10.8 1a) 10 10 8 10 17.8 17.9 16:3 24 
5 4.5 5 bad 9.6 10 12.5 11.4 8.3 1222 18.4 18.7 15 25 
54 5 5.2 7 9.4 8.6 10.5 10.6 Whos LES 17 16.9 14.9 |26 
6 5 Dae Vi 10 8 Ties 192 8 1.2 18.9 19.1 16.4 |27 
5 ae 5.2 4.7 OLDE al es ade e 11.5 TI 10.8 12 18.4 16.6 14 28 
5.3 5.2 5.3 5.8 8.9 7 10.5 10.7 11 EEG 17 16.9 14.9 (29 
5.6 4.5 5.6 5.5 10 8.5 10 Tes 12.5 11.6 18 Wise 1524" 130 
5 4.7 5.6 6.4 10 8 1223. dite 2 10 122 1: 17.9 18.1 1GeS: lok 
HSS Lh 4.8 5.5 6.3 11.1 10.2 11.8 10.6 6.3 eb ae 17.9 17.6 13°9° 132 
4.6 4.4 Dao 6.7 9 10 Ise3 12.5 8.4 13.6 18.6 18.3 15.8  |33 
4.6 4.6 5 “15.4 10.2 8.3 10.9 1205 8.3 11 17.3 afifaed 1D. On ot 
4.7 4.4 6.1 6.8 9.7 10 1 1S oe 10 ee 18.7 17.8 15.1. |135 
5 4.9 Dea 5935 9.6 8.7 alah. Ye 12 8.7 10.7 18.1 18 15.2 (36 
Lap A 4.7 5 14.2 8.6 7.5 10.7 125% 9 11.4 17.9 17.4 15.4 (37 
Ad 4.7 5.9 5.7 9 10 10.4 BGA 10 11.1 18.9 18.5 15 88 
OS) SAP 6.1 6 es 10.7 10 TAS ees ssc eee 13.4 18.3 17 15.2 139 
DR e <leocee te Dei 4.8 6.3 11-2 11S 132 12.5 W226 18.3 17.1 Tee 
EVESE le ase tens 6 6.8 10.8 10 12 1205 9 14.9 18.9 19.7 18.6 j41 
5.5 5.2 6.6 5.7 10 12.5 Zar Eile ds 10 13.8 18.6 i bthee: 16 42, 
oF 522 5.6 4.8 10.3 8.8 113 GAs 8.7 12.9 19.3 18.6 16.4 |43 
Dae 4,8 4.9 5.7 10.4 10 11.1 9.5 10 1253 18.8 18.7 16 44 
5 Qari exo 5.4 5.2 8.4 9.5 13.4 11.0 8.5 12.3 20.5 19.8 18.4 
Sed 5 5.7 5 8.8 9 ae 7 13) 8.8 AZ 20.4" 19.2 18.1 {45 
BOD las cree ne 5 5.4 8 10 15 9 re)nd 1255 20.6 20.4 18.7 |46 
5.2 4.8 so) 6.1 10.0 10.1 12.0 10.5 8.7 12.4 22.6 21.0 19.3 
Del 4.8 BYsil 4.7 DGS lialsvenecasee- 11 10.8 es: 11.9 20.5 19 17.6 |47 
bel 4.6 5.3 7.5 MOET, Il csdtonead Oo15 feletovshotaiecs © BANS 9.4 alls; Pips AS CAS 18.9 |48 
5.1 4.9 Das 5.6 10.3 10 1235 10.7 10 12.4 23.7 23 22.5 |49 
5.4 4.8 6 6.5 9.7 10.2 12.5 8 8 10.2 22.6 20 18.3 |50 
BGA b os. Sete 5.3 5.2 TB ee Les eae Alea 10.4 1.6 10.7 falas 21.0 18.6 
Be | Ser hatter 5.2 d.3 Eee cca eave si atifscharecedetare & LOR TE EW che she 1147 PAI al is 18 51 
4.9 4.8 5 Aw 1 Rt nes or: 9.3 10.4 8.5 1022, 20.8 19.8 19.5 |52 
4.8 othe 5.6 sea 8.7 10 13 10.8 7 10.8 92.5 21.6 20.2 (53 
BeSe |S. ccc 5 bs Meath Wecersgoatooe eee sl eee 9.6 Ge, 10 DML AYE 20.4 16.6 |54 
5.3 4.8 Bed 6.7 10.0 8.9 9.0 9.8 8.5 10.1 21.0 20.3 19.6 
Bee | tee Batins 6 Wak NO Fee lic. dob arelliesheyeasvetersts 12.5 pee 10.8 20.8 DAL Al bay fla 515) 
EGET | ai scales 5 5 LQ lh Acie srolhasecosuasel tars 10 9 12S 20 20 20 56 
AGF I ato, alles Daa Tee BM | eos. w al otaautee s LOR RE SEA 10 20 20 20 57 
Soe aetere: | alors. Se. See 5 8 9.3 to Jeske nd [es Sree: Fas 8 6 8.6 PA 20 16.6 |58 
5.1 5.1 5.3 5.3 9.7 9 8 8.6 8 9 21.6 20.6 19.7 |59 
4.8 4.4 5.5 5 1 Res Baral aoe a tire 9.2 8.5 OKO, 19.6 19.2 (60 
Breet. 3 eae. Ings 10 LQ. ria ctstces 10 TOR PRS, ook a5 10.8 20.8 20.4 19.3 {61 
BiGe AS aoe 8 8 NC 0 DATES EONS Reo Wane eect, Ci LOS ESR 58 10 ile Pe 20 20 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




























































































g vg =) Potatoes Apples = 
8 Ee By oi S E ce mae 
-oO = Q Suge uw a 2, soto) = u sa 3 
Loree bere Bee Ae eS eB ey bee ee ee pie 
3 : AT ay oa B ~ m 
as at ws Sy Rag on ae we ose = 
oe a ag q ; 00 oa © Bol| 
d a 2 (ehh. Kas 2. ° ante 
Gon | 2x ag B18 B28 A by ae a8 ee. | Ss 
Sha | 8s Bet eC eo bee Gee aah eee | eee 
cents cents | $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 8.9 9.3 1.749 | 36.2 38.7 31.5 24.6 19.9 26.8 23.2 
Nova Scotia (Average) 8.8 9.5 1.376 | 26.6 BOs0" Var. oe 22.6 19.7 a3 24.8 
IOS VAREY jis fai cee eee 10.5 9.7 | 01.26 | 025.1 Goi) Ue a eee 26.8 24 29.3 29 
2-New GlaSgow.......... 9.1 9.9 hnOL20 VT O88.1 eeeiks ek 50 18.5 20.2 28.5 22 
SUA mberst oa aw 7.6 9.2 b.90 | 019.6 TE © Pe Beer, Ce aes ia 16 24 25 
AT a ltAx Eee ee | : a , see ie a fretefcice pgs 19 29.3 25 
SIPEG. 5 hehe eae eee } : Fest i Ae Pa RM Kc 22.5 19.3 25.2 23 
6-P.E.L.—Charlott’n. 8.2 10.7 OA LG MO DAE TN Rates ec. eee aa 93.5 20.2 95.4 95 
New Bruns. (Aver.) _. ae ae Hp ae OE Coe ers | RR 22.5 21.8 95.4 22.5 
be CORR Meee ee F 5 De | Haha “cbc. ton PRRs MER ne ML ta 21 27 
cinet oneniae er Ree Soph eet to ienao VON Nie ee eae Son be Ok Pe 
9-Fredericton .........00 8 9 2.00 BORD dais 69 5.0 40 20 21 24.5 20 
TdBeathurstiiaw 4, esate. 9.5 10 BO esp Siem eetas bess 25 20 26 25 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.8 9.3 2.020 40.8 . 39.0 30.9 23.1 19.4 28.6 25.1 
Vieduebee. Lee 9.6 9 2.09 46.7 35 28.7 23.5 19.3 28.9 23.2 
12-Three Rivers........... 9.3 9.7 2.45 40 40 Se) DAEs. pose 19 21.9 22.5 
13-Sherbrooke .........++ 9 9 3.00 56 | = 35 25 23.7 19.2 27 25 
ara’ ST as Oe we 9.2 11.7 | 01.50 SOp me Bee cekee ale, fo 20 18 97.5 30 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 7.8 10 2.13 41.7 40. Flatts. 27.5 19.3 ce ae eee oe f 
16-Ste John’s... aa. ..56 4 : | old tee 3 sada MN Ree kale oe en 20 30 25 
17Thétford \Mines,......4 8.2 Odin Boa la Beal Wied.’ tae ae. 21 20.5 28.3 25 
i8-Montreal Be ach WR ab 9.8 33 ee 38:8 45.5 34.2 22.7 19.4 27.9 24.9 
Tig, EVE | ae ied sashes RN, AA ). f 1.25 24.2 38. 3 LiL Le WD 19.5 26.2 25 
Ontario (Average)..... 8.9 9.8 1.786 | 37.1 34.7 30.1 25.5 19.7 26.1 | 21.1 
MeOLawa |. vo sana Goede 9.5 10.2 1.89 42,3 50.5 35.9 24 21.1 26.2 22.5 
21-Brockville ............. 8.5 12.5 1.92 AGS dices at Rime a, 25 18 26.5 17 
W-Kingston. ..5.,3-..-+.0 8.2 10 1.52 30 5h Maes 25 18 24.6 18.7 
DS BOMEWALION cide sels vies cle eae 8.1 10 1.67 86 20 15 Eee a breayy 25 21 
A ia SCALA» 9.5 in 7g 1.50 29 20 20 25 20 26.5 19.2 
RONIMA i ed ek: 9 8.5 1.80 42) Mp et ee ee ee ee 21.5 25.2 20.3 
26-PNOTORTO) be Oi teak oa 9.2 9 1.90 39 43.8 SOA I ea ee 
97-Niagara Falls.......... 10.1 10.9 2.48 ae ee ihe ie be : LOR A one op mae 
98-St. Catharines......... 9.2 10.8 2.35 45 39.7 33.3) 1) 19 28.2 20 
PoerMatiton on me... .. 9.1 8.9 1.92 36.7 35 25 “"98°3° | 20 23.7 20.8 
30-Brantford ......ccceees 8.4 i 1.68 S715 sh gde dc. sae hn Bh 687 25.2 20° 
fans: i bee ia AN ah4 8.5 8.7 1.87 39.3 37.5 25 30 21 25.7 20 
Go BSE a lee iN i i 1.65 34, ] 
35 -Kibehener |..2 022.0. 04.4 8.9 10.1 2.06 45 ; 4 . Te eee | ae oy 25 
34 Woodstock ....eec.sees 6.6 | i 2.08 | 43 20) Tabet S Msoha Mt RO} 24.4 | 20 
SEStrattord |... vas. ceses ot 8.5 i 2.01 38.3 30 SON ah. cooBak 20.6 27 21:8 
SeeLandon vate. L. & 7.8 8.4 1.88 35.3 24.7 20.8 20 24.5 21.9 
37-St. Thomas............ 8.9 8.6 1.77 31.8 22.9 0.1 | 95 as e181 25.3 20.2 
38-Chatham .............. 9.6 7.8 1.62 31.7 33.3 31.7 20.5 24.8 19.9 
BeeWiidnor h. we etoscchoce 9.3 8.6 1.65 37.8 J how. a0 a4 { : ; 
\ > : 28.7 25 30 20 25.8 22.4 
40-Owen Sound........... 9.2 10 1.95 40.6 19.6 25 20.5 
donate. Weck. & 10.2 124 151000 01 1125) dae. LO oe 18.7. | 20.8 32.6 23.8 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 10.2 10.5 2.61 48/3 4 PBS). ae 37.5 20.2 19.1 28.7 24.4 
43-Port, Arthur, ..........4 9.2 8.5 0.875 | b21.7 40° 30° 21 95.5 21.9 
44-Fort William.......... 8.8 8.7 | b1.00 | 021.7 | 62.5 | 57.5 25 : 
8 ) d ; ; i 18.9 28.9 24.5 
pst ac name adel a 108 a 1.850 23.18 vee a eee 25.2 19.7 27.9 25.2 
Bip ht Ge ROO ae : Lal ‘ 
Fc oh cl gl een te TS aS Mes aR Era Ra arta le eae I TD, See 
ir A Mead dal (Aver.) a 10.4 SOP ee Be es Annee eel 24.7 20.6 24.9 25.3 
— LTMEY rs aioe piaibithe sic okcerce § 10.6 Lapeer e IRC TAPAU! PON Ie hE A é 
48-Prince Albert.......... 9.7 9.3 0.75 By 5 ee oo. ie Le ee a age ae 
‘ ee OE a oa 26.7 21.7 25.6 28.3 
49-Saskatoon .....cccecece 11.9 9.9 ONS IO5 | Ba tects dru call Melee ce ae tl ee 20.8 20.6 26.2 24.3 
50-Moose Jaw.........0.. 8.5 10.7 Gd Sal DLS. athalebienten tron Cae ae 25 20 20 23.7 
Al be if 
iberta (Average)...:| 8.2 8.5 LES, PVR Gr) ey Ru My cree dA 26.7 21.7 28.7 24.4 
5l-Medicine Hat.......... 9.3 10.1 1.80 40 7 < 
Se Edmonton, «hws. .+. 2d 7.6 8.4 BSE Of. co] Wet a a a ne ra 
& ! L Re ATM OL. 3. 6.1 BE ater ee 27.5 21.7 28.7 23.7 
bee Calgary. Dae Pes ae 8 7.3 | 01.25 | 05 60 = Lia: 25 23.3 29 25 
Pane? Vor i 7.9 SID Sh YAN Z0 on BOD Ol tet oe lylesl eee | on 26.8 20.5 28.2 23.2 
British E : 
3ritish Colunr. (Aver.) 8.3 7.4 24 hoe, StsG500:) | eee dae by. 24.7 19.7 Ch 24.9 
HOSUOLIMNC (Giclee: ode ee deen. 9.6 7.5 a1.933 
( ! SSM Sam We Oe FS OR 25 16.7 35 30 
BEENCISON. chsh. Coes een 10 10 61.35 
oN aoe QO Bie Tees | Mieetovsltesesces| ees coh lay. ae hed 20 20 27.5 
pia Ce ae ee | BL ROUBLE LEONG Vaal conus wee Sider se 25 20 27.3 25 
ew Westminster...... 7.8 7 2.25 65 
59-Vamcouver ....;.....602 7.3 521 a2..034 o "33.7 Sees ada eee Wen Ss 4 ae ae oe 
de Sie 7:8 5. 208 BET |essrerse|eeeees 23.5 19.3 25 22.3 
ae Bohs See's we role 8.5 ea a2.'70 PY een be PL ate oe ie ae ae 
Paes rince R Aire wiley LJ ee NE Ne Ae Ce e016 e lal fone ele e.8 e 
upert 8 Eee Le OlAs tant nee | oe iter ae 25 20 30 25 





a. Brice per 90 lb. bag ecaleulated from price quoted. b. Old potatoes. 
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Jam Canned Fruits 2 7 2 Sugar Tea « | 
F o i 5 Saar * 
s E Se bo ie WS fa |g fa | ¢ 
oa. as oy « - be of ° 5 = = = 
aS : ca : oe ee Sep ore se ae | ee | os Sout fag 
bee) bs ee Wk: Clee | be! Seu ee Lae | BR ee: | ly Ried oe 
oO, Q RS ad aq ao AS .@ See Tee Sia t= faa Slane 9g . Specie 
me as qe m Tg aa hog Ba Bas Eas ned i a) a= 
eid | 9sd| $8 | sh | BR | Rd] EG" | Bag |BSelaSu| SB | sh | 85 | 8% 
4a Pate pe PP Ay > Ay Ay = sO one rar oie by ma ae Sid sheds 
$ $ eents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | sents 
1.069 995 33.8 33.6 25.6 846 51.4 1.218 8.9 8.3 54.8 58.0 63.1 60.8 
1.036 993 33.7 33.7 24.8 943 57.5 1.300 9.0 8.4 50.1 HE 8 RA a 47.5 
asi bt 1.06 SEP Y/ 84.4 24.3 ODOM Neves stnseteto.» 1.50 9.5 9 50.3 BO HA! Met. 55 i 
1.02 1.02 By haat 31.6 24.1 1.01 ESDP) Wie ste lar atts choke 9 8.4 49.2 5 Sal Ui eed ae 40 2 
90 90 35 86.5 2205) 1) SLE00 45 90 8.7 8.2 55 CO OTe ol ietre ares slp lays ai'eteace 3 
1.00 .875 83.3 30.8 25 .816 ie 1.50 8.6 8 46.2 57 ONG A As 4 
1.15 1d 36.2 35 28.3 966 BED he oe ete 9.2 8.5 50 SEHR ME OR LSS 4 /bie 5 
1.18 1.15 84.5 88.3 25.7 85 BB ams aserar anette 8.1 Wd 51.2 DAN area erst sterctdlseotaal ovaeers 6 
993 968 32.6 34.0 29.4 878 Li Oe asa hepey cheapie ete 8.8 8.3 52.0 53.3 CLUS ORI BRIBE NR 
1.10 1.00 3307 35 30 1.00 (Cy Ma aera 89 8.9 8.3 50 DAP AEE th Ys Heese oe 7 
.85 &5 31.6 33.6 30 65 G5 OM a age 9 8.3 51.6 53 71 55 8 
1.02 1202 31.6 SZ 27.5 862 (May 1.50 8.7 S43) 56.2 51.2 Oe sR enee slots 9 
1.00 1.00 33:3 36.2 30 1.00 Bel Wyoetore the demas 8.6 Sal 50 BPN Tie Gls ptibe chaeeneye ey ae 10 
1.049 1.030 33.1 33.6 26.7 .973 52.0 1.135 8.0 7.5 57.1 60.3 60.5 58.8 
. 964 96 36.2 36.2 37.5 .98 aye (Me BAe 7.8 Ws 55.4 63 59.3 68.7 |11 
1.02 1.04 31 28.7 20 1.00 47 1.00 role 7.5 59.5 63 61.8 60.8 )12 
1.16 115 33.4 34.5 22.5 .937 50.8 1.37 8.2 st 57.5 BL 57 56s (3 
1.03 1.00 36.2 3h. 35 917 GO lisse etseyeae orl 7 60 53.7 yes: 53.3 (14 
295 92 30 SEO Perego 1.25 50 1.00 8 FO 60 58.3 65 55 15 
a led bs 1.12 8225 32.5 2165 1.00 70 1625 8 Ue. 55 62.5 55 50 16 
119, TaiZ 35 40 SIG les aleteterees Lifes) VA] Se Casey. 8.6 8 60 60 66.5 GO RIT 
1.09 1.07 32 30.2 22.9 785 47.4 1.07 ed 74 59.8 60.6 64.2 60.6 |18 
.916 887 Sina 31.7 22.5 .917 46.7 1.12 8.3 7.8 52.5 64.2 58 59 19 
956 955 32.6 31.2 23.4 795 46.1 1.027 8.6 8.3 55.1 59.1 60.6 59.6 
955 962 34.1 33.3 24.5 SCT 46.1 1.00 Siz 7.8 55 60.8 60.6 61.9 )20 
ialeletetsieavctlitiee etek) a> YA G5, 30 20 .675 43.7 1.00 8.7 8.2 45 D3. ft 52.5 57.5 (21 
942 95 30.7 26.7 16.4 767 44 905 8.2 7.8 49.2 5D 57 53.1 122 
925 925 33.3 30 26.7 795 45.8 883 8.3 8.3 53.3 Byes 60 58.8 |23 
967 967 35 32.5 26.7 .80 48.3 .975 8.5 8.2 50 54 5b 56.2 |24 
90 90 31 30 16.7 MT 46.7 .908 8.8 8.6 55 59 59 61.3 25 
871 857 27.6 25.3 18.4 .718 44,4 1.00 8.4 8 53.8 60.9 60 59.9 |26 
1.10 1.05 33 28 19.2 .979 AT {1 1:20 8.9 8.4 62.94 62.9 66.4 63.6 |27 
91 91 30 26.9 24 . 765 41.2 1.00 8.4 8.2 61.2 63.7 65 65 28 
929 .912 2838 26.6 20.2 752 45.5 1.09 8.5 8 56.8 59.7 62.2 55.2 |29 
913 .918 30 28.7 223.5 . 662 43.4 .90 9 8:9 60.4 63 59.4 62.5 |30 
82 85 28.2 26.7 23.3 715 43.7 . 962 8.7 8.6 57.1 63.38 59.2 60 31 
95 .975 35 30 18.3 717 44 . 986 8.7 8.3 53.7 Died 60 60 3 
798 .798 82.2 31 25 867 43.2 1520 8.2 8 55.3 55 63.1 57 33 
908 .908 8 S20 22.5 . 798 44.6 1.00 8.4 Sak 51.2 57 62 57.5 |34 
1.14 Ll 38.3 38.3 22..5 .80 46 1.06 Sie 8.38 55 61.2 58.3 60.2 135 
95 944 32.2 81.7 23.1 .80 48.8 sOLd 8.4 7.9 53.9 60.9 59.4 60 3 
997 1.00 33.1 31.6 25 -838 45 1.03 8.4 8.1 63.1 61.9 65 61.7 |87 
969 .969 37.9 29.5 28 .825 45 1.00 8.6 8.1 55.8 61.9 59.5 61.1 |38 
1.19 BATE: 35 40 2808 862. SSB 1.20 8.8 8.2 56.9 60.8 59.4 60.8 |39 
Shs io 37.5 Sl oie aces ale 65 44 . 933 9.1 8.3 54 56.3 57.5 61.3 |40 
1.05 1.05 35.8 83.8 28 892 56.7 1.18 9.2 8.9 52.5 59.2 70 61.7 |41 
1.06 1.05 23.6 35.8 28.3 . 864 45 LO Ome 8.5 53.3 55.4 5598 57 42 
1.04 1.06 28.3 28.1 26.2 85 49 1.10 8.9 8.8 57.5 58 63.7 65 43 
1.00: .989 37.9 36.1 27.9 872 46.9 LD Bou 8.3 56.5 stoi | 65.4 57.5 |44 
1.030 1.624 33.7 33.1 24.8 824 46.0 1.330 9.3 8.9 56.3 59.5 69.5 65.9 
1.00 .987 34 82.8 25.4 TAT 48.7 1729 9.3 ‘Sali 54.3 59 66.4 (il dl i) 
1.06 1.06 33.3 33.3 24.1 .90 43.3 TSG 9.3 9.1 58.3 60 (Pe 60 46 
1.050 1.028 35.4 33.7 26.3 844 54.0 1.443 9.8 9.3 57.7 53.0 62.9 63.4 
1.02 1.00 384.1 ol 25.9 84 Dono 1.48 9.3 9 53.38 57.6 62 65 AT 
1.06 1.04 31.0 3D 25 875 55.6 le 52 9.8 9.3 68.3 GON Maltese 52 65 48 
1.07 1.04 36 37 29.2 821 53.1 aL PA 9.8 9.5 54.3 56 60 61.7 |49 
1.05 1.08 34 3.6 25 84 54 1.50 10.6 9.4 55 5832 66.7 61.7 [50 
1.058 1.038 35.7 36.4 26.9 808 54.6 1.413 | 10.3 9.4 53.9 57.3 65.8 63.14 
1.02 1.02 40 37 28 .831 57 1.40 LOW 10 2,4 57 TONS TOV 5 
1.06 1.05 34.2 te 27.9 792 Die 1.45 9.9 8.9 B26 8, 55 55y3) 152 
1.10 1.05 S209 85 25 SHS Don 1,45 10 9.1 56.7 SOMA) INAS 61.5: [58 
1.05 1.03 36 89.2 27 . 833 50 3D 10.5 9.7 55 Bilend 70 61.7 |54 
1.041 1.025 37.3 39.1 29.1 824 58.4 1.688 9.3 8.5 54.2 56.2 69.4 69.2 
1.20 Is 87.5 3708 30 833 GOT | eee. 9.8 Sie 35) 60 KOM Mak: tects 55 
1.00 1.00 40 40 30 75 65 te 75) 10 9 55 65 70 70 56 
1.00 975 Bom 37.7 30 825 58.3 1.50 9.7 8.7 48.7 54.2 66.7 GRONSa 
95 95 45 45 30 90 56.6 1.85 8.5 7.8 55 50 63.3 60 58 
996 986 80.5 8008 25 772 49.4 1.28 8.7 8.1 B27 55 70 67.5 |59 
1.00 1.00 36.6 41.6 20 736 5825 1.80 8.9 8.7 49 52 6A) Win Aa ei 60 
1. alias lil 89.2 40.8 a2.) 879 GOP lest..y Pe 9.1 8.5 63 63 Tene 70 61 
1.07 1.05 Sy 35 30 90 ist) 2.00 9.7 9 55 NOE, PLS ee 80 «162. 
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Locality 


tened, per 
ground, 


% Ib. tin. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Ground, med- 
jum, per lb. 
Rio, ete., per 
Cocoa, pure, un- 
Vinegar, spirit 
XXX, per quart 
Pepper, pure, 
per lb. 


SEPTEMBER, 1922 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
I-Sydney  -lais% eee s seks 
9-New GlaSZow.......ce- 
S-AMNErSt.. 2 bec ekiceslee.s 
ASTPAMTL AR Y) 2 ss sees ee eeee et 
Ho ETULO! Conese se: stem eee 


6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) ... 
ToMIONCUOR Py aape asi < wneeiee 


9-Fredericton .........0. 
1Q-BAtitihsS o..e.. se cece 


Quebec (Average)..... 
ii-Ouebec “Sees estaseen 
12-Three Rivers........... 
13-Sherbrooke=s. ...d.¢205;.. 
AAB=SOLE! © cece sche cee 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 
POSSE “DORIS! ort os cloccc eto ¢ 


TS=Montreal Se. idea tee en 
POSER Noe, ee cctte i RIE 


Ontario (Average)..... 
20-Ottawa ': 8 bce o ts eee 
ZI Brockville 4. ....0's fee. 
D2EKINGSTON. idee os vs eo. 
23—Belleville .......ccccccce 
24-Peterborough ......... 
25-O) Pile ae ON Re 


ZOSELAADIGOTUM, bats cs css Soe sh 
DUSBraneLordy wn i... Meek y 
t 


SoPGUElON” ooh sticks oo bos eae 
eecisitenener 02...) a 
384-Woodstock ............ 
SOS ULAtLOLG fe fe ..02) Ge.) 
386-London 


eee eee sece coe ce 


eee eocecccece 


so-Chatham §.%...,0. 6.08. 
SU=WiIDMSOP 2. ofc eds oc bee 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45 -—WiDMIPES 3.58. sis so olkthee 
AG BUAIIG Olt wer. deycrrsinsoce xaos 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
47-Regina 


fCeeeecceeeecececesoe 


Alberta (Average).... 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 
52-Hdmonton ..........0-- 
b8-Caleary «cles. oe deceen: 
54-Lethbridge ......... StS 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
STE aI ot ce take-w hos dete 
58-New Westminster...... 
59-V ancouver 
60-Victoria 
61-Nanaimo 


ee ay 


fee memo ree erececee 


eoeereesneecece 


ee eceerocecoeecce 


eee eererececcne 


eee eee eee 


o |Beans, roasted 


oO 
& 
oO 
5] Swee 
Ee 
mM 
3 
ap 
oe; 
Rw 
i) 
fq) 
B| blaek 
. co 
& 


: © i 
TTR COR RRO | RR OOo | CIR ROO |] COR oo | DOD TIW HWW WN WN WWWWNNWNHNNWOIW Oe] WWD WRB OR RO | RR RR | Co | COSTCO RS eof |Salt, fine in bags, 
fo) 


By 


wotwoes | coff} per Ib. 
a 


Wh hd ty co hs BR 
CTADOrH co [~"=) 
AWD DO & a 








mow wlola 





Doe ba 











WHTHT NCORRNMOONWMOW Oo] ONC 























YQ AOWDIWWILS | NOOHAD| HOON! nN wo CS ese) 








a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. | 

















ba aH 
6 | 88 
q ou 
5 Be 
cot 5 Sa 
ag a 
oor 
ne Mee 
cents cents 
11.9 8.1 
12.5 8.6 
Ia 8.7 
13.5 8.7 
19 8 
11.6 8.3 
12.5 9.3 
12.6 8 
12.4 §.5 
14.5 9 
19 8.8 
12 8.2 
12 8 
ties 8.1 
1a 8.6 
11.5 7.6 
1 8.5 
11.5 SEt 
12 7.5 
1235 8.5 
1136 8.2 
12 7.9 
121 7.6 
10.9 8.5 
10.9 7.8 
10.6 8.5 
10 8.3 
10.3 7.9 
10.5 One 
10.7 9.1 
10.2 8.1 
10.7 8.9 
10.4 8 
10.6 8.3 
11 8.8 
10.6 9.1 
Th 7 7.9 
10 9 
11 8.2 
mere 8.7 
10.5 8.5 
10.4 8.6 
10.3 8.5 
10.4 8.1 
pblaak 9.4 
15 9.1 
13 9.2 
10.7 8.1 
9.6 8.6 
13.5 8.0 
Te 7.5 
15 8.4 
15.1 8.6 
12.6 7.9 
15 8.8 
17 8.5 
15.6 9.3 
13.3 7.4 
15 7.4 
12.5 8.5 
nA 8.5 
13.4 nd 
12.4 6.3 
15 nb 
ae 7 ee 8 
W3A7 ns 
12:5 6 
10.2 5.8 
ala! nd 
NAD? 6.8 
12.5 8.5 








c. Natural gas used extensively. 
- In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in ting 
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~- 
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Coal Wood ‘ so Rent 
3 - fa 8 6 | : I % I n E 
i, #x Dt 8 iy 5) H q PaaS’. 
Pi % . a bo a ye my a gee. | Skued 
may ° ov = ao os NS =? DS ee 2 Oe © as 
q q 2a a Orr Be Bog io Beier ett ate er cies S| 
3° EO Co Se ome as 2.8 og o Om nea) Sa" 8a 
ae ae DS a es © ee Oyo fe) GA SR855| Boobs 
Sy By AS noe Py pee 28 ol eri Seek Foleo ungae we 
a3 £5 ao BES wo eke Be ® S a5 |MOoaca| Soak 
qa, i ri XS of CRO RS) Sa 2 ap Sa a a as | He a oo 
<i a] en a] 7 7 = ONS x D ag 
$ $ 5 $ ; % $ eents | cents 8 g 
11.262 11.1C€0 12.376 14.168 9.474 12.976 §.58&4 31.1 14.6 27.839 19.317 
ee ee a Se = = as nt = Na ee, S| =i 
Pee ek 9.015 9.200 10.690 7.60 7.890 10.715 33.6 14.8 23.760 16.400 
aot eee a7 .20 6.00 OOM 5.00 6.00 sey EES Be RO 15 16.00-20.00| 10.00-14.00! 1 
Roe WIOk oye aiv.00 610.00 610.00 68.00 08.00 611.48 338-3 14 25.00 PSZO0) ab 2 
oes iin ok 8.'75-9 .00 7.00 9.00 6.00 8.00 NES BAe ade Oe 403) 12.00-17.00} 7.00-10.00| 3 
16.50 10375-11225 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 85 15 40.00 95.00-35.00| 4 
Le dca aha oats 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 byes eh esi} 15 16.00-26.00| 12.00-15.00) 5 
Bea hence wiets 10.50-11.50 12.00 14.00 $.00 9.00 69.00 QA-28 55) 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00) 6 
11.250 11.594 10.500 12.500 i.cee 8.61 6.108 31.8 14.5 25.750 17.500 
Bre eat, a 11.25-13.50 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 PRs, eens 15 25.00-45.00! 18.00-24.00) 7 
16.50 8.50-13 .50 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 010.00 32 15 90.00-80.00) 18.00-20.00) 8 
18.00 12.00 8.00 TAO Oli Waheeconete eet wen ees sata rie b4.80-5.60 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
ghee ratte oaees 11.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 038.125 32 15 18.00 12.00 10 
15.800 10.500 12.816 14.833 9.487 10.843 10.417 28.6 14.4 22.218 14.813 
Lee, SALES 10.00 b14.67 014.67 b12.00 612.00 $10.00-12.00| 30 15 92 OOOO AS. Moa (Ll 
es tate eres 10.00 10.00 18.00 8.00. 12.00 67.50 30 13 20.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00}12 
16.50 11.50 12.00 VARCO? CH Ee ve et Ss carte te orl oe erin oraye stays 30 15 95.00 22:00 13 
AA re See 11.00 616.00 MiWheacs 010.67 613.383 10.00 25-3) 15 14.00-15.00| '7.00-10.00)14 
TAMOO | Ieleatsistacerae | sae creiesieene (GGA ll sted Salata OL OSG J enatie's Sirs septa DS! ARGS, Bee re 22..00 12.50 15 
16.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 610.00 612.90 22-28 1, 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/16 
SERRE. O75, SOP) See oe eee Deer ie v9.00 sdet eas OTe 07.50 Bag Meters Bie Pee aly 15.00 10.00 17 
15.75-16.50/10.00-11.00 15.00 16.00-17.00/10.00-11.50 12.00-12.50) 612.00-15.00 80-40 15 99,.00-37.00| 14.00-22.00/18 
AG. QoS OS DON a 5 ce. sce tak 10.00 14.00 7.50 9.00 8.50 28-25 15 20.00-25.00| 15.00-18.00/19 
16.431 11.868 13.525 15.558 16.7 6 12.778 11.341 27.5 14.3 29.620 20.500 
$622 = WG D0 So cote oe «4 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 8.50 80-35 15 28.00-36.00| 21.00-27.00 20 
16.50 POPS OMe ate oe are» DUS LAOL “Wwe os sere 016.615 614.400 5 15 25.00 16.00 ei 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 ° 13.00 14.00 614.00 25 14 18.00-25.00) 15.00-20.00|22 
15350) 11.00 12.00 13.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 22-95 10 25.00-30.00 20.00-25.00/23 
POPOL TEE: LES 2.55 etoneue > 12.00 13.50 7.00 8.50 6.00 28 15 95 .00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/24 
16.50 10.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 b7.724 D5 15 15.00-20.00 13.00-15.00 25 
cm i 16.00 18.00 14.00 16.00 12,.00-14.00) 30-33 15 35.00-40.00| 22.00-25.00)26 
15.00 c c c Cc c 30 3 90.00-25.00} 18.00-23.00|27 
TES OU | dt c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 c16.00 bc20.00 f 28-29 15 20.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00|28 
15.25 14.00 15.00 15.50 13.00 AS Oia avetatalonses crusts 25-27 iby 25.00-35.00| 20.00-80.00/29 
15:50 2 OO Ie Sulla cout Paars. sas TF OO Tere ce nicer che sures 15.00 010.00 28-3 355 25 .00-40.00| 18.00-25.00/30 
15.00 10.00 18.00 18.00 13.00 TAO Mgt ages coarse 26 125) 25.00 16.00 3 
eRe ia, 4 tc SE ty Scag 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 610.00 Hi, 15) 24 ,00-30.00| 16.00-20.00|82 
15.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 10.00 TOEOOR ET Ss tok tat 28-30 15 40. 00 30.00 oS 
16.00 9.00-16.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 Olsne5: Y, 15 2.0.00 15.00 34 
16.00 11.00 NOOO") ER eae e OU) ie anette olin enenalerepeieart aa DAE paBond an Speeneees 20.00—40.00) 1'7.00-19.00/35 
16.00 15.00 15.00 OOO! WA EES uae een sicrere 18.00 12.00 25-27 14 30.00-45.00! 1'7.00-30.00|36 
BS iy ROO ICE I REO 12.00-13.00 17.00 Ss eghratei soseie) S205 14.00 616.00 30 15 20.00-30.00!| 15.00-20.00/3 
15.50 AOROORE) Teen taleue oe B20 L00P ie wees cess care 620.00 b9.00-15.00) 28 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/88 
16.00-20.00/10.00-12.50 c c Cc € c 25-3 15 20.00-50.00| 20.00-35.00/39 
ChB HARES SRP Rh SEARS 14.00 15.00 a Be 8 10.50 5.00-10.00| 30 15 90.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00! 40 
19.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 SOOO Whew. Geen berets ores 27-8 15 22.00 14.00 41 
18.50 10.00-11.50 9.00 Dis 7.00 10.50 67.00 28-80 15 85.00 20.00-25.00}42 
18.00 TO PaO SLA OOIH SRI See ae ote w wil loneneze seus to tedeie 8.50 GESO WT eae TS oe 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00 43 
19.50 11.00-14.00 10.50 11.50 8.50 ODOR Tess eee se 25 15 25.00-40.00| 15.00-80.00) 44 
22.125 12.500 10.750 12.090 8.250 BORN. oh esa: 30.0.| 15.0 35.000 24.500 
22.00-22.50| 12.50 8.50 10.00 7.50 9.00 9.00 3 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00 45 
22.00 12.50 13.00 14.00 9.00 TODO RE tee nine 30 15 | 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00 46 
24.750 12.875 13.006 12.625 10.000 10.125 12.125 36.3 | 15.0 35.625 23.750 
24.50 13.00 714.00 £12 00 dae ache nee 10.00 13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00| 30.00 (47 
sirp eines. <2'® d10.50 f7.00 f8.59 6.00 7.50 8.50 35 15 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00|48 
25.00: ALOLOO SOG ec cotern sake FALCON Rhetoric 2 9.00 13.00 40 15 20.00-40.00 20.00 49 
eo See d12.00 f18.00 bf18.00 614.00 b14.00 14.00 35 15 25.00 25.00 50 
Fe dato Te TROPA EL fas Kad cciette keke 11.000 EGO KOs. RROL TRE 1446.0 31.250 90.750 
c Cc c c c c Cr, Mbps oy aos 1 25.00 17.50 51 
Seles MONS Beat OO BN teeta Arete le nie view eine. 8.00 BE. OOLSRO0 Iida ee sees) TED 15 40.00 95.00 |52 
CaF BE Bt Ase p02 114 SO leaks oils seep tole & 14.00 12.00 b12.00 40 _....../| 20.00-40.00} 15.00-380.00'53 
Eee aes a8.50 her eae celerasavah sve belie testa tras ex ono Manca neyaueeateat sell; ea over Qiaie (o's ai 3D ils 80.00 18.00 54 
Soar Gc eee Te OGL salen ete eorvar oi ie este eus corinne 9.125 9.661 5.437 | n39.6 15.0 95.500 19.813 
Verna sonny Te OTT OW We ates eee tere [ie re ete ree tetet avers 12.00 Ae SEMEL 04.00 50 Pedy, 20.00 18.00 55 
Oi bea De pike 1 OOS EDI, cae ose -aomeioy-ia.'s xe 9.00 11.75 BE ATES a dees) 15 99.00-30.00| 18.00-25.00)56 
Lda Ae be see tegee 3 LOE TD ES eatin. 7 Preis a 8.00 10.50 L Mr ee eed a 15 30.00 20.00 De 
«AE, Eee ate 12.50 sph dsahes gefoa x oe) eq’ gel g hs «sine y toy 07.50 4() Js} 18.00-20.00 12 00-14.00'58 
Por ae teen TUDO 1 OO acicecctte sro 6i Vets 6 he’e ect stats lies ore nis ese 7.65 5.30 85 HBS. 29.00 95.00 |59 
Aes eters Ste BU tO CO artes ss sot ct ural |fetershorelasernie) Ac 7.50 09.544 bd5.053 27 15 18.00-22.00] 15.00-17.00|60 
Bie aie cercas doses asg.30 = Lt Ae aera oe NOR ROOT 7.50 Res ert aeteays bb.83 35 Fae pail 2200-30-00 1£ .00-22..00)61 
Mee es cess 14.00 Pc tap Phee eg ice i RIG OR PCRD SL ORT gl nReeD Guan ohc SIE  NOIG e a ao 35 15 20.00—40.00) 20.00-80.00'62 
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no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the dif- 
ferences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912, 
that these calculations represented from 
sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
ture of an ordinary family, according 
to the total income. For the average 
family of five the expenditure on these 
items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty- 
five per cent of the total income. While 
the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 
The quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices 


Meats at the beginning of August on 
the whole averaged slightly lower. Sir- 
loin steak was down about 16e in the 
average at 31.7¢ per pound. Prices in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick aver- 
aged higher but in the other provinces 
they averaged lower. Round steak aver- 
aged lower at 26.6c¢ as compared with 
27.1e in July, and rib roast was down 
in the average to 23.9e. Shoulder roast 
averaged 17.3¢ in August as compared 
with 17.8¢ in July. Veal was down in 
the average from 19.1¢e in J uly to 18.7e 
in August, increases in some localities 
being offset by decreases in others. Lamb 
averaged lower in all provinces except 
Ontario and Saskatchewan where prices 
averaged higher. Mutton, roast pork, 
and mess pork were steady for the most 
part. Pork chops were up from 34e in 
July to 34.8¢ in August. Bacon, not 
sliced, showed little change in the aver- 
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age at 42.5c¢ in July and 42.7¢ in Aug- 
ust. Ham was up le per pound in the 
average at 68.4¢, the increase being 
fairly general. In fresh fish cod, halibut, 
and herring averaged — slightly higher, 
while haddock and-whitefish were lower. 
Salt herring and salt cod were up some- 
what. Canned salmon showed little 
change. Lard was steady. 


Hees, fresh, advanced from an average 
of 83.9¢ in July to 35e in August. Cook- 
ing eggs also were up to 32.8¢ in Aug- 
ust as compared with 31.4¢ in July. 
Milk was steady. Butter was up slightly. 
Dairy solids averaged 35.7e¢ in August 
and 35.le in July, being up in all pro- 
vineces except Nova Seotia, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. Creamery prints rose 
from an average of 42e per pound in 
July to 43.3¢ in August. The advance 
was general. Old cheese was little 
changed but new cheese showed a gen- 
eral advance in all provinces, being up 
Ye per pound in the average to 26.7e. 


Bread was unchanged. Flour, rolled 
oats, and cornmeal were steady. Ran- 
goon rice was down from 9.9¢ per pound 
to 9.4c. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Onions were generally lower, 
averaging 9.3¢ per pound. New crop 
potatoes were quoted for the most part. 
The average was up from $1.32 per 90 
pound bag to $1.75. Evaporated apples 
were down slightly. Prunes, raisins, and 
currants were steady. Jam and canned 
fruits showed little change. Granulated 
sugar rose from 8.4¢ per pound in July 
to 8.9¢e in August. The advance was gen- 
eral. Yellow sugar showed about the 
same general advance as granulated. 
‘Tea rose somewhat while coffee remained 
steady. 


Anthracite coal was up in the average 
from $16.93 per ton to $17.26. In- 
creases occurred in Windsor, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Fort William, and Winnipeg. In 
some localities no prices of anthracite 
coal were available, none being on the 
market. Bituminous coal was up 10¢ per 
ton in the average to $11.10. Increases 
occurred in Woodstock, Port Arthur, 
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Fort William, Calgary, and Vancouver. 
Wood, hard and soft, showed little 
change. Rentals were steady. 


Wholesale Prices 


Grains AND FoppeR.— Wheat, No., 14, 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, which 
was quoted at $1.29 per bushel the last 
week in July, rose to $1.33 at the begin- 
ning of August but by the end of the 
month had dropped to $1.08. Barley, No. 
3 Western, at Winnipeg, fell from 6le 
per bushel the first week in August to 
55e in the last week. Ontario barley at 
Toronto fell from 65¢ at the beginning 
of the month to 58¢ toward the end. 
Oats at Winnipeg, which were quoted at 
A6e the last week in July, rose to 49c at 
the first of August, but declined steadily 
to 44c at the end of the month. Amer- 
ican corn fell from 81e per bushel to 
79c. Flax seed declined from $2.20 per 
bushel the first week in August to $1.90 
by the last week. Rye declined from 99¢ 
- to 70¢ by the end of the month. Hay at 
Montreal fell $6.00 per ton to $20.00. 
Bran at Toronto declined from $25.25 
per ton to $22.00 and shorts from $27.00 
to $25.00. 


ANIMALS AND Mxrats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg were down from $6.00 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.75. Butcher steers at 
Toronto also declined 50c per hundred 
pounds to $7.00. Dressed beef hind- 
quarters, at Toronto, fell from 21e per 
pound at the beginning of the month to 
17¢ at the end. Forequarters fell from 
1le per pound to 9c. Veal was steady. 
Live hogs at Toronto were quoted at 
$13.25 per hundred pounds at the end 
of July but declined to $12.00 by the 
end of August. Hams at Montreal fell 
2¢ per pound to 28c. Mess pork at To- 
ronto rose from $33.00 per barrel to 
$36.00. Sheep and mutton were steady. 
Dressed lamb declined from 27e per 
pound to 25ce. , 


Dairy Propucts.—Creamery butter 
at Montreal advanced from 3314¢ per 
pound at the beginning of August to Be 
at the end of the month. Dairy butter at 
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Toronto was steady. Cheese at Montreal 
declined from 16¢ per pound at the end 
of July to 1514¢ at the end of August. 
Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 4c per 
dozen to 40c. New laid eggs at Toronto 
rose from 36c early in August to 42¢ in 
the last week. Milk at Montreal and Vic- 
toria was steady but at Toronto the 
price of an eight-gallon can advanced 
10e to $1.85. 


Fist.—Reports from Lunenburg in- 
dicate that the spring catch of cod fish 
has all been sold. Adverse weather con- 
ditions for drying enabled the fishermen 
to maintain a price of $7.75 per quintal. 
The summer catch is reported heavy 
and as a result the season is likely to be 
a profitable one for the fleet. Market 
conditions abroad were reported good. 
In pickled fish the market is very poor. 
Last year’s herring are still plentiful at 


- Halifax at $5 per barrel. The catch this 


year was reported to be very small with 
prices nominal at $5-$6 per barrel ex- 
vessel. The mackerel market continued 
quiet at about $8 per barrel. In canned 
lobsters the English market was slow 
with dealers well stocked. Lower prices 
were expected. 


FRuITs AND VEGETABLES.—Peaches at 
Toronto were quoted at 50c¢ to $1.25 per 
eleven quart basket but later the price 
fell to 40c-$7. Plums fell from 40e-50e 
per six quart basket at the beginning of 
the month to 20c-30e by the end. Pears 
were quoted at 60c-75c per eleven quart 
basket the last week in August. Bananas, 
lemons, and oranges were steady at the 
previous month’s prices. New potatoes at 
Torcento were quoted at $1.50 per 90 
pound bag. Tomatoes fell from 60c per 
eleven-quart basket at the end of July 
to 30c at the end of August. Onions at 
Toronto were quoted at $3.50 per hun- 
dred pound sack. Canned peas declined 
from $1.75 per dozen tins to $1.52. Can- 
ned tomatoes and corn were steady. 


MiscELLANEOUS Foops. — Bread was 
unchanged from last month’s figures. 
Flour, spring wheat patents, at Toronto, 
fell 10¢ per barrel to $7.90. Granulated 
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(INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR AUGUST, 1922, JULY, 1922, 


AUGUST, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 


1917, 1916, 


1915, 


(Average price 1850—18°9—100) 


1914 


AND? 1918. 























































































































ne INDEX NUMBERS. 
Qo 
3 0 
zhi *Aug.| *July | *Aug.| *Aug.| *Aug.| *Aug.| Aug. | Aug. | Aug.| Aug.| Aug. 
Zod 1922 1y22 1921 1920 191g | 1918 1917 1916 | lyts | lyie | fyi. 
—_—_—_-_— i — - 
[.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— r 
Grains;tOntarlo’ .eteddace <2. 6 167.1) 182.4) 184.2} 400.0} 3843.2) 877.1) 374.2) 206.3] 182.2) 162.2] 140.8 
Grains,y WeSterny vic. sirertne = 4 168.5; 189.7) 207.5) 359.4) 392.0) 889.1) 307.3] 195.9) 159.6} 151.6] 126.8 
Fodder © Misctets. esa elste awe a 198.9) 216.2) 238.1) 349.6) 274.0) 211.9) 198.9) 159.4) 191.9). 168.1) 144.3 
ALL ce Per oan seeee ere ee 15 L7SLOW 195.6 1208.4)" 372754) “838.1 311.9) 296.2| 187.9) 179.4) 161.3] 188.2 
t1.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— : 
Cattle and Beef.......... Riso 6 Z1LO9|0 22550) 210.315 87135 360.0) ) S58h8i 285 t2) OdGrNe37. 1 23t <O1 18320 
Hogs and hog products...... 6 256.8] 260.3) 276.6) 3880.8] 431.4) 366.2) 316.1] 224.8) 172.1) 178.9) 173.3 
Sheep and mutton............ 3 189.3) 206.3) 177.4) 253.2) 270.7) 823.8) 239.9) 2138.6) 176.4] 166.8)! 139.6 
-POUILEY acces scaler euttcicia slate Aisteiea yi 416.4| 416.4) 456.0) 476.6} 520.5) 409.9} 298.6] 294.1] 218.6) 217.8) 186.5 
ATER Ee RAEN selene oeteerse Blarefet cle stots Lz. DATS) 1250.07) 256.8) 366.2 388.3) 859.3) 289.4) 228.1) 201.3] 199.9} 172.3 
Lil.—_DAIRY PRODUOTS......... 9 184.3; 184.5) 219.0} 805.5) 292.0) 255.2] 226.5} 169.4] 141.6] 140.5] 189.7 
[V.—FISH— | 
Prepared fish........ Mole cisie eee 6 170.6; 170.6} 163.9 217.7; 219.9! 248.8) 197.7] 154.7] 145.7] 153.0] 151.3 
resh i fishivae.. .eciccisse cs Amooe 3 207.6} 200.5) 205.5) 288.3) 282.1} 249.9} 209.0) 168.7) 140.0] 158.4! 149.7 
All Gefeiehcay creates monk sek 9 182.9} 180.6) 160.0; 241.3) 240.6) 249.2) 201.5) 157.7) 143.8] 154.8] 150.7 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native.......... ad 114.0) 168.9) 134.9) 183.3} 88.6] 158.3) 120.1; 99.5! 65.0) 95.7) 96.9 
Fresh fruits, foreign......... 3 217.0} 241.2) 233.0} 2387.2} 191.3) 178.9] 184.4] 124.8] 105.3! 89.0! 109.7 
Dried fruits...... teeccece ceeee 4 210.4) 210.4; 187.6) 259.7) 262.0) 271.1) 214.3) 153.4) 127.4] 121.7] 111.4 
Fresh vegetables.............- as 238.7} 260.2} 3827.8) 421.9} 383.9} 428.7} 465.3} 394.5] 154.0! 176.1] 158.9. 
Canned vegetables........... 3 161.0; 168.9} 169.2) 216.3) 230.6) 254.0) 287.5! 123.5] 87.2| 100.3| 101.8 
(b) Toye see eee steer ces POL a20: 186.9) 212.9) 217.7) 258.8) 251.6] 259.0) 255.5) 155.6] 111.4] 116.7) 115.8 
scellaneous groceries— 
Breadstuilé 0... aise as eeese- 10 175.7| 182.0) 219.0} 887.1) 274.0] 263.4] 266.2] 168.7] 152.7) 130.7/ 126.3 
Oa COMERS CLELS a oe sean teers de 4 179.4); 179.4) 182.7) 217.4) 221.9) 179.9) 151.2) 127.9] 121.9] 112.5] 109.7 
Sugar, CLO. fete cbt el lairiouwreiefeley ater 6 185.7; 183.3) 196.4} 483.5} 2/6.9} 260.4] 228.8) 163.4] 143.3] 105.9] 113.3; 
ON AIMIENES oo ne pas seston ter uy 5 158.8) VIGIL), 9176. 3p 22625)98 229)4)) 250 8) NIST Sls 140, Sonn) eee OG RGn 
WEED brake Slabs. catetdenth oats BRIG Scrat to te ae 175.3) 177.8) 199.3) 819.8] 257.9} 246.8) 221.9) ° 157.0] 140.1] 119.3] 115.2 
VIL.—TEXTILES—~ 
WOOUCKS i rata. av ctaccteiedeces 5 219.0} 219.0) 205.2} 353.2) 3877.5] 482.6) 848.4) 224.6] 196.4] 146.4] 139.0 
oe Relais eta ets eae vies wave arene ors 4 254.5) 258.5) 223.6! $90.5} pest ie 240.9) 162.5) 127.6) 141.0) 147.5. 
PMNS ear ile Cia ole: aver wera elects ole 3 4, 70. 53.6] 186. 179. 147.4 24.5) 118.6) 85.9} 98.6] 89. 
Jutes ROE Ce CE ee tr Metin pai 2 yee ae oe hb ye 609.5 1er'o 816.8] 246.4) 255.2 at 
Mlaxi products. .wy sen. cece oreo: 4 258.7} 258.7} 324.9| 597.3} 458.0! 488.9] 289.7] .224.8] 165.6) 119.8] 114.1 
Oilelothan Hs... vestesetes Setpiecets 2 180.9} 180.9) 217.6}: 806.7) 272.5) 220.2) 159.8! 132.5] 116.4) 104.6] 104.7 
a Hide TG AaE oa orE 20 236.2); 241.2) 236.2) 392.8] 3862.0) 372.0) 274.7] 195.6] 156.8] 188.7] 182.0 
Caer ag ’ . i 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow............. 4 144.8) 123.4) 114.6) 2382.5) 610.3] 352.4] 829.3] 290.0) 196.2] 202.9! 188.7 
Leather ..... Riis wisteletereigielgy anw.c ee 4 171.6; 171.6) 179.6) 810.8) 311.0} 1265.0) 265.1) 206.9 174.3) 151.4] 151.4 
Boots and ghoes............. Be 207.7) 207.7) 216.7) 312.6) 382.3) 224.6) 232.9) 198.6] 162.4] 155.7] 155.7 
7 3\) Ee Ae tare eek st oltrcsstaete 11 171.7; 163.9) 166.1] 282.8) 425.7) 285.7| 279.7] 234.8] 179.0] 171.3] 166.1 
VITI—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
ETON” ANG Steels reste eee 11 192.1! 188.0) 202.7) 282.9} 201.0} 278.8] 285.1! 150.5] 108.8] 100.5! 103.0 
Othersmetalsvepenny, Moses: see 12 147.2, 143.7) 144.4] 218.0) 203.9] 282.7 271.9} 215.4) 195.6) 124.7) 180.1 
Tomiplements. x02. . cienct a cies cans 10 227.8) 227.8) 250.5] 256.8) 240.7! 282.1) 199.5! 186.7] 113.2] 106.6] 105.6 
me BURR ANDALGa Oa 186.5) 184.0} 196.0] 251.4} 214.2) 266.1} 254.3] 169.9] 156.8) 111.5! 113.9 
ICL ome lermteae at cote Se ae nee 6 346.8; 299.5) 244.8) 409.7/ 231.1) 248.2) 288.6) 152.3] 116.3] 120.3] 184.9 
Mighting foewe. . eal We des, 4 239.63) ZAZA 240: Wi e267 QM ae 7 ORS GC laet 1D 5 86.8} 90.0) 90.9) 92.2 
PA Sie vires sicctone tame occ 10 803.8) 276.5) 242.9) 352.7| 235.3) 249.4) 218.2) 126.1] 105.8] 108.6! 117.8 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— } 
Lumber lake Srelele letaerete «Oe cise ates 14 824.4) 322.5) 348.5) 516.2} 3808.4| 275.5] 225.5) 182.2) 174.1] 182.1] 182.6 
Miscellaneous Materials...... 20. 207.9 206.5) 281.0) 273.8) 221.7) 233.6} 217.3) 154.0) 120.0} 109.8] 112.5 
Paints, oils and giass........ 14 273.2} 275.9} 301.0] 443.3] 417.7| 318.6] 267.2] 199.9] 161.6] 140.4 142.9 
AMV eae chhies tomer ete. estar ees 48 260.9) 260.6) 285.7] 398.3) 304.2] 271.6) 284.2! 175.6] 147.9] 139.8] 141.9 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
Burniture eer ia. hl ae 6 243.3) 248.3] 270.8 451.3) 881.4) 276.7} 195.8) 170.3) 145.9] 146.6] 147.2 
Crockery and glassware...... 4 403.2} 403.2} 515.0) 504.9, 394.2) 334.4] 280.0! 195.5] 170.3] 133.9! 130.9 
Table CHileny yin tir. « Boise. 2, 156.3) 156.8 164.1) 164.1) 163.4) 155.1! 150.7| 182.2) 80.3) 72.4] 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings......... 4 253.4) 253.4] 285.9] 273.2) 253.8) 279.3] 202.8! 182.4] 195.5! 125.3] 117.8 
xu Ras Boe Cau ie oe ee 322.3) 383.2) 3825.4 ae 212.8] 162.3) 188.7) 128.8] 126.4 
<< K q , 181.3) 199.6) 247.1) 299.0 ‘i 61. ‘49, C : 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 9 7 283.4; 261.3) 249.4) 175.2) 121.4] 118.3 
Raw TUTSs .. 2. cee 2 aiekeyetots 4 652.1; 660.3) 510.5) 868.2} 1034.2} 581.0) 388.4} 299.3] 150.2) 208.6] 302.0 
paunere and tobaccos....... 6 267.4) 267.4) 269.0] 315.1] 286.5) 221.7) 163.¢| 189.0] 184.7] 128.2] 134.4 
UNGTICR Jn aoe ieee tea ates 7 157.0) 155.0) 185.3} 215.2) 211.6] 218.9} 197.6] 142.6] 116.0] 106.5] 111.1 
Ae oe PRS ee | TACO oN 312.4 313.6) 291.3] 404.1] 481.6] 305.1) 230.6! 176.6] 130.6] 138.21 164.3 
All commodities......... . | 1266 2227.3) 122523) 236-41) 380-9)" 301.1 284.3 247.5 180.7 TOLD) SO ae loe al 
©) Preliminary figures. (+) Five commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter 
was dropped in 1915.  ($) Revised. (a) The number of coramodities varies from month to month. 


| 
| TexTILES.—Raw wool, yarn, and bea- 
I 
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‘sugar advanced from $7.64 per hundred 
pounds to $7.89. Honey declined from 


18¢ per pound to 15¢e. Maple sugar rose 


2e per pound to 16e. 


ver cloth were steady at last month’s 


i 


= 2e per pound to 10e. 


' levels. 
‘from 22.2c per pound to 20.85e. 


Raw cotton at New York fell 
Most 
lines of manufactured cottons were re- 
ported to be unchanged. Raw silk fell 
from $7.60 per pound to $7.20 but ma- 
chine silk advanced from $17.25 per 
pound to $18.25. Jute was down from 
11.08e per pound to 9.64c. Hessians 
also declined from 13.27¢ per pound to 
T2:51¢: 


Hives, LEATHER, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
Hides, steers and cows, at Toronto rose 
Calf skins also 
showed an advance from 12¢ per pound 
to 16c. No changes were reported in 
leathers or boots 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
rose from $32.00 per ton to $37.00. Iron 
bar also showed a small advance to $3.25 
per hundred pounds. Steel billets were 
steady. Copper, lead, quicksilver, spel- 
ter, and tin advanced slightly while 
aluminum, antimony, and nickel were 
unchanged. Silver bar at New York fell 
from 70 3/8c per ounce to 69 3/8ce. 


FuEL AND LigHtTine.—Quotations on 
coal were nominal at last month’s levels. 
Connellsville coke at the ovens advanced 
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from $9.50 per ton about the middle of 
July to $14.50 about the middle of Aug- 
ust, but by the end of the month had de- 
clined to about $11.00 per ton. Gasoline 
was down 4c per gallon to 34c. Coal 
oil was down from 21c per gallon to 20e. 


Buiwping Marerraus.—Lath at Otta- 
wa advanced from $10.00 per M to 
$11.00. Very few changes were reported 
in lumber. Cement declined 5c per bar- 
rel to $3.70. Roofing pitch was down 
from $1.65 per hundred pounds to $1.55. 
Soil pipe rose from 3834¢ per foot to 
45 1/3c. Cut nails advanced 20c per keg 
to $4.60 while wire nails declined from 
$3.70 per keg to $3.50. Sash weights 
were up 25¢ per hundred pounds to $3. 
Linseed oil declined from $1.13 per gal- 
lon to $1.12. Turpentine was down 10c 
per gallon to $1.70. Benzine was lle 
per gallon lower at 34c. Shellac fell 
from $4.85 per gallon to $4.70. Window 
olass was down about 10 per cent from 
last month’s levels. 


Housn Furnisuines.—No changes of 
importance were reported in house fur- 
nishings. 


Drucs AND CHEMICALS. — Copperas 
was up from $1.65 per pound to $1.75. 
Other lines were reported steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS... — Mink skins de- 
clined 50c each to $12.50. Raw rubber 
at New York was up from 1714¢ per 
pound to 1734¢. Newsprint was steady. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


"THE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest inform- 
ation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. An official index number 
of wholesale prices in Sweden is the sub- 
ject of another article in this issue. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 


are named in all eases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Board of 
Trade’s index number of wholesale 
prices which has for base prices in 
1919—100, was 163.7 for July as com- 
pared with 163.2 for June. In foods the 
increase for the month under review was 
barely over .2 per cent. In articles other 
than food, the chief rise was one of 2.9 
per cent in cotton, the total increase for 
the group being .3 per cent. 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 
Great is Bel- Hol- | Den- | Nor- | Swe Fin- Ger 
Country Canada Britain France gium land mark | way den land many 
21 foods $3 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 5] Cost | Cost of 
29 foods 600 articles | articles | articles | articles of 30 articles of living, 
60 cities towns Chief Paris |Brussels/6 towns| living | towns |44 to’ns!} living | 71 cities 
cities (c) (wu) (g) (h) 
(a) July July April July July July July 
Base period 1914 1914 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 1913-14 
(b) (b) (c) (f) (c) 
1GIO ere eee $ 6.95 94 96.3(d)| 1000 T OOO cseccitesstere WTS Weare ae aeleleite re cae orale eae eee te eee em | ae area 
1913 VEE NS ie OOM): LOWE EEN. B's arse eee alee oc blots ie Baik dusted als $v ee es Sheree a fags. ety Ry camines eames 
PE ABS TY vio thts Sate OS Mie Wed ov dake all's SU nade slant cate Lath ck. Wu. cea wl CE Reba inh, carne Mite tome a, Cae bey Maeve ees gat ee 
son pe ae 7.42 100 | 100 1004 INOS Gol tk Pee A Getta ae 100 100 100 LOOM | Rees sa ee . 
1915—January ..| 7.97 | 107] 118 108(e) We IS05, Nin. os cee: LEB he maWene slic cates ee Tis elicn. .cccgevenecoa ee 
PUNY ete TAY FOE VSS) OM ABSE ey 4 BER Eo. os 148 M16) eae. cf GOP abO(e) Pec. teat 
1916—January ..| 8.28 | 112] 145 1396 ( €) 5404480, PY 0 as cows NG Sheela te. cous BAR | IBOCEYN Se LID. sold sates ‘ 
Tule 2, ON aber As We le TEE) VICE Cle cece cee 170 136 TOO} (120Ce)l Ware) tee ‘ 
1917—January .. | 10.27 | 138 | 187 FOS?) Saba Gide... Be DOG yee PO al TOO Chil. as BOL QOS, } 
Uy Yoh aae 11.62 157 | 204 1845(e) DO Gl Me ealilo seve 212 155 261 RETA Wraletie Weio Sirsa BA 
1918—J anuary 12.42 167 | 206 BIZICE) 4 QOG6. WN ce be Re SEES eal) bet ola ake AOL 8 +,tteire a weltoeee cess . 
Tilers Sates: 13.00 | 175 | 210 24566), |b SAID Whe. wus v'sleadl At skew 182 279 268 Lapse ee. ne ‘ 
1919—January .. | 13.7. 186 | 230 2794(e) | 2665 C20 ast al coat. 190 279 BAG) '| co pe aden neste “ 
eEL Wout Be. LEY. 186 | 209 2897(e) 2811 SBA ail sere ela ey 211 289 310 125 Oalliove coments 
1920—January .. | 15.30 | 206] 236 3204(e) | 3119 410 258 242 295 208) 11) 810.4 [OOS : 
ULV see es 16.84 227 258 3898(e) 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 935 
192i—January .. 14.48 195 278 4303(e) 4404 477 236 264 334 283 1065.4 1070 
2 Ob gama 10.96 148 220 3516(e). 3292 393 192 237 292, 232, 1139.0 1124 
1922—January .. | 11.08 149 | 185 3239(e) 8424 409 187 212 257 190 | 1055.1 1825 
March .... 10.54 142 i AC RA ee os eek Ble 3159 394 WORT hey. S308, 238 185 1088.3 2639 
APP clk 10.26 188 173 3163(e) 8272 389 TSA Nii ara 234 182 1086.3 8175 
EE ae eRe 10.22 138 eit. x eunilicae etree a 3413 389 SOWA Rt Ve fercte ss & 230 178 1087.4 3462 
ire be (rarer hee 10.18 LOU a HO Bek, No ences ee 8297 890 LISa ete ats 227 179 | 1108.9 8779 
Stl: save 10.27 138 REO pokey ye ais ate SUBSbeT ties ce cass lis are tans WOO! ie tomiewie'e SOM Wow eens 4990 
August 10.44 VA: Cl 1°75, auton alc reste sects SUT «Weis gare seme ube «sate aay RUM so the amr SLA ogee eae Teale br Seen aaa a Ree and 
EEE EE EEN EMA ISHN TO, Lee) lB heed po Bee eM ET VS ba 
Switzer- i South* Aus- New* | Mex- United 
Country land (i) | tt@ly (x) Spain Africa | India | tralia* |Zealand| ico States 
ORREEENEAS [POORER RENE ET ee fh) Clbe.. rove ; 
49 Cost of(l) 12 12 18 Cost of] 46 foods 59 Fed- |43 foods! Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | foods living {and gro-| foods; eral |51 cities} living 
23 Rome Capitals towns |9 towns |Bombay] ceries, 25 (f) | Dis- |(s) (f) |Massachu 
towns (¢ 30 towns} towns | trict setts(1) (¢) 
; June | ist semes- July 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 1909-14 1909-14 1910 1914 1911(q) 13(r) 1910 1913 1913 
TOTO Seer ce rc Greer [mite tartrate odd Weeve ce W ee A eel a Cee ae OOO Be Aiea te. | cea eae rene 991(7)| 100 O35) NS ona startle : 
LOUSY asa FRc « 6 OL ES RMI Us LARC R tM e tee MIEN. | 7k Nii pale (| Meee 8 8 1106 LOST ee kes 100 100 
OLE SIRS SUED A cin) gyi TEN On Rap rn nt tiny ee Un NY NB sl Ga) Ml scree age YASS. SSA aes fe, Seer aN eek 104 101.8 

SULLY oe LOCKER BI ee nee LOG: SC) POG OCH yee ae 100 1164 LOO ren trae 102 102.1 
1915—J anuary LORCA atta ne 107.7(0) | 110.8(0) DAE (CD) yhecupeaese 1240 Wet Hid. ee eee 103 102.9 
UUW ieee aise DESC) NE ee Ie Sew s ALON CAV Me adel C21) Aheloy, Ue ea eee 152, P2006 ites eae 10U 101.7 
1916—J anuary 126(j) 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) | 1 Sa DAG EM MP Eieh yee Pae 1504 BAS OYE IBN nen aa. 107 105.1 
DUIS ae eas AO CA) Nn ye glee eta BRAD EST G Piel EA WARE UG hl ta ued Man 8 CaN Uae. 1516 L271 * alin ees 111 109.9 
1917—January ..| 149(j) 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) TAAG Gp) eee ee 1453 UB5O eee 128 119.6 
SINGH Aiea pel te SOC tl con heed OD AD) a lOO. Cae) ia ey on Ih) lk Baten 1470 TSO De eee 146 129.3 
1918—J anuary 197()) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) | 149.3(0) AST ( Da ee cies 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
UL VN eee 229CR) Oo Matra aene: TOL) a) MASON os eat on, cee 1523 1491 162.62 167 1551 
1919—January ..| 252(7) 241.48 TOTO COPS LISS (ON) L585") Vinee nue 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
UNDE ignite Cage A 261(3) 188.32 SOLO) Si LOO OC Tb 74) Ee ee 1714 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January ..| 244 —_| 263.45 192.3(0) | 208.1(0) | 2063(e) |......... 1862 | 1688 | 215.85 | 201 192.0 
AGT a MEL 246 312.55 202.6(n) | 220.3(n) 2204(e) 189 2260 1791 229.87 219 202.6 
1921—January ..| 243 874.08 175.1(0) | 185.5(0) 1904(e) LOG Dauner tects 1906 215.38 172,, 179.6 
PA ee ee 214 387.28 193.0 198.0 1556(e) ERO eee a FET 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
1922—J anuary 189 AZOIOGI APSA) Sapo sctae te ode xe 1391 1 ana ek een 8 PHN Veer es. 142 157.3 
Mareh 2.5 ayes ES US> CARE AMLE i Se opr ti hee inet 1868 165 1636 TOU WS a ee 2 eo 139 155.3 
Tia eee 167 420135 VR | Se RS Te Rem 1384 BN OP AND Niet oe a, Sorel 54 ON ee ee 139 155.6 
BIA 6 conte. 158 AO ORGOU TN recht. a 2 380 GS Meera ee StS yao UR war se 139 154.9 
ICs oe et AZO NSO Ltr lator aie cache yavpene au, cireet 13860 LOSE ik eR BNE has wal a aes 141 155.0 
ULL Vue ehee 5. 158 AOS OU Ps Mls skola chee PAR eae eaters Un SOON ara ecteh eee anc conta aoe |e Ree eee 142 156.2 
August Dt LOOMp SORA SL aA Hel eee ge eRRE Tm ms Car ieee sag SAME SR eb didete: GAA TTL wee De. Meee RO Se CCA phe ne kai 
*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 


culated from annual! index number. 
and lighting, and rent. 


Operative stores. 


October-March. 


of Labour Statistics. From January, 
(t) Massachusetts Special C 


(h) Avera 
(j) Beginning 
heating, lighting and sundries. 


(k) Municipal La, 


(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
ge of prices returned at two dates in the month. 
of previous month. 
(m) End of previous month. 

(p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 
1918, up to and ineludi 
ommission on Necessaries of Life. 


(f) 15th of month. 


(9g) Foods, fue] 


(i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 
(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


bour Office, Rome. 
(n) Average for April-September. 
6 capital towns: (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 
ng December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 
(w) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 


(o) Average for 


j 
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number is joined to old ind 
in these two new index num 
imperted. /f. First of month. 




















ex number ( 

















h. End ef month. 











288 commodities) and all converted to base 1913—100. 
bers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; in the other case, articles 
g. Middle of month. 




















j. Monthly average. 


Cogs Hol Den 8 
Country Canada Great Britain Pranee, | aacd ol, mark; dem 
Labour Bank of Board | Econo- Statis- | Central| Finans-) Svensk 
Aan Dept. | Michell o ank O of mist | Statist | Times] tique |Bureau | tidende|/Handels 
Authority g h ommerce Trade| kh h Géné- | Statis- 7 Tidning 
g (new) j rale h tics g 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 +53 3a. | 47 
dities c ports | ports 
Base period..... 1890-1899]1900-1909/1909-1913)1909-1913| 1913 |1901-1905)1867-1877| 1913 1901-1910|1901-1910; 1914 | July’13 
| June’l4 
TROT SOc as werspeyeres PTO a ole rates ta alltel ec Ob oc hoteles anaiele sacs ae liavere om 61a" 102.2 Te ac RPO ale (at etietaie he Neste erica aisi euvis s, als Vie silvers vata eusterete 
DSO Airave etc etes OG ee siete e ale re erete s eeialclret stares \isiel oreceie als 87.6 Gp eos Welarale Bee & wot ielecalare crale's!|ve' sein na) slote.»\ [lore stele ert 
TODO Mewes area slererers« TOSEDS HN aRee ete PN rata tre Aer igtaNelevcteltl lia toteraiea es 110.5 SMP lo RCM eae) ctater Meta alellde eats ere ve acell ove w'e'ora\ol'e:0| ¥ tye ereteletnie 
OOD terre oleye teste e 8s SEL Spe | italia: stele cretehcter el stall xe stametonelorecs uioteie 103.3 Ee WINE. os “oriearets QRS Wee as aleve a uWiardectolaltas Ws likey stieaie tar sere 
MN OUO) cette tatopioter siaiars EO e tree ae 97.02 LOO, S8iilers/seele- 113.38 78 anes MGS elon oreiee clavatelal tere otal a bilacwtli an te nvatienare 
NOUS Se wets sie arace TBD). ihe aueateve ce eps 102.77 107.81 100. 122.3 85 100. 115.6 TA Cte Sos ah Pee TEN era 
1914—J anuary .. USGI b2 See 103.96 99.05 nels 119.0 BS iy lh aieaeeels wis PSS Nae hai eSB a) args a2 ste atlas ala AN ta) ots 
Anat ees ema BGA O jiista deere caters 105.86 OLS listees woe 116.6 SO a eee ee IER alfa ot 120a 100a 116a 
1915—January .. SSE RVI Ay shes 109.90 NOW QO Mie wisi sts «0 136.5 OC Ea rues dete TAS. OE begsichn sais: tpoesubsish~< sla Weayerstaee: averse 
JD Yar caters ES CP een (115.41 PUA tetag ins sce 149.1 106.4 163.7 1654 138a@ 1454 
1916—January .. V2 Ae 125075 128.07 174.5 HOS IORI Se ESRI, ATS Rtetalin: sotto sistelie cca Mdetetaccill ge ayes ene ite 
hed ae eae aes MSO.Os Vester. Bier 131.52 141.26 191.1 130.5 210.6 2530 164¢a 18ba 
1917—January .. DIC Aaa esse 162.40 166.07 225.1 VEG Bir eee cre eelets PADIS cite Nic i! ME ret eicinl eitpe alee eters 
SuUly Jesus e. DASETC | iowa ss 187.26 2.10.52 254.4 176.9 309.8 8%6a | 228a 2444 
1918—January .. Coe Rall, Seni dake 199.13 QO 2 OS ey can.s:e 262.9 186.2 SOU IGral eee a hai ctscale sla vabarulmerere shetaysiere 
UL Vs = esate ste QSAOM a Fe Ne 207.16 PUA Wet Taree. s\ad 278.5 ROBY lars cutee 389.9 4470 2980 3394 
1919—January .. 286.5 223 2; 188.91 OAT ei, wie 265.9 MOOR als eave Sera ANDI SE kas rises tater ae tele iol oua auettees 369 
UL Varies 294.0 245.7 222.14 DINOS Ee oars: 293.2 DOG AON oe crete 403.0 339a 2944 320 
1920—January .. 338.4 265.1 239.98 33.23 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 SOs Masur ia si atpe 319 
y SULLY cecoictene ake 346.8 269.4 270.12 271.96 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 363 
1921—January .. 281.3 214.2 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 223.9 470.0 243 341 267 
TRNY, aisvsinnd wie 238.6 0743 158.47 150.25 198.2 Osu 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
1922—January .. 990.0 165.2 anet 147.88 167.5 194.7 132.5 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
April sete 5/5 225.0 161.2 | 151.74 | 142.50 163.2 194.8 134.8 | 157.9 362.6 183 178 165 
UITC! nieces 224.3 164.5 152.25 154.02 163.2 199.5 135.6 158.7 875.7 190 179 164 
Asn a) bee eee 225.8 165.3 154.23 161.68 163.7 199.8 134.0 158.8 SCOLS iat eteiee USO pec ave stan 
August ... 222.8 164.7 153.89 SAMA Oia Witerete tare cie'llg atte crac atallteta reeves’ ole 156.2 SOO all Macdialaveve wrcteiltavers iacetteumstene arereumtetare 
TS 
Ger- Italy | Egypt |*South | India |Japan| *Aus- | *New 
Country many Afriea F tralia |Zeal’nd United States 
Federal Dept Census | Dept. | Bank |Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau {Federal | Brad- 
f Statis- | Bachi of |andSta-| of of | wealth | ment jof Lab’r) Reserve | street Dun 
Authority tical 3 Statis- | tistics | Statis-|Japan | Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board j f 
Office j ties Office | tics j j tician h| tician | ties j j 
No. of-commod’s 38 76d 23 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 19138 |Jam 1713} 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-138 1913 1913 
Jul 31714 1914 1899 
TEGO we sess ses wes 6 MOQ eee rteyreitee| scacerere! stave'si{taraerecect 5s sills sialeterecuiete lie: eta sieiss OD Sue weitere arena ela enats less oletl haha sone wteas steal ster aUneotele $ 90.876 
USOD WAS Fe. 6. bielols ilimabl ree Wine Meters eS eg Ul ele nici [kal cueusiiens od TAS OAS oo SIS ae i ATS BRIS cr NCin eR RE $ 6.4346 81.251 
VWQOORS os 0c isis eccicie Sie ilrceeiche eke eee elvet's oid assboeate WBheuete afehe sin Stelnda. n,01 ere cslisiaverenersiete SOAS Wis Be re che ace neti earans als atrolatrrote, 6:3 7.8839 93.355 
WOOD esate cies sess TTR. AE oe Bo rea ae cterelctel ere''s alcions’ ots||t erase o'e10: oil iate alocave aie OTO) Buieeces cand ops sslrater era aie toy are ll ehewer oats sonata 8.0987 99.315 
TORO. Seat essere 0.00 OT SUT Wy astra celine, shor gus ausrorl otenayn ne xe sisi Welecel aiose's”6.° ates 1003 QS ANIERS eowte eta nie shathde: scodevers 8.9881 | 121.301 
POPS eerste sicisrs'e seis 100 OQ it ers: asenve ers IZ Werte c's, sais 132.2 1088 1051 100 100 9.2076 | 118.576 
j914—January .. |.......-. TO Dima | eb teceaa tok fa na ace Mathie ve ees lie eie re, «0.0 10856 10456 OSE lie oust a. ofe 8.8857 | 124.528 
OULY, cose yee 106a OMe kates Moc atau 1090a 100 126.34 11850 10736 OT AR Oe a 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January .. |......... Toe Lo a a TSS7B i), A2210. + GOB tle ceuaden 9.1431 | 124.168 
UY a ae, soins 1424 131 102a 12044 112a | 127.84 18226 SOLON SOUR Li licletetereses als 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—January .. |.......-.. PLAN Meme chathere cell trope susnstezelsiits s\a'eeyeterateliteta Bie oes 15026 SD Sie Tae tes te etat ove et 10.9163 | 137.666 
ARP & Gains 1584 193 1244 1379a 125a | 154.9a 1505b TAOS BSS aa esas es ss 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917—January .. |..-...e. DEO a Mal a ceptencs elelo)| Soke otacenoreiel taisieceisters's: eM lens 15256 TASOO i “LOSE RV a tee ee 13.7277 | 169.562 
PUL ce ss ee 179a 304 1684 15834 142a | 196.4a 17156 AS OSOMW MESS Oi havenete ore 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January .. |......+.. SES 5 tullbes Meme ee tied ishacoleyesete re sill pieteneys’«: sieilisiareiersieie's 1877b 1677 WS Ars Helv aiscardea ais 17.9486 | 222.175 
DANY sisi oe 2174 429 207a 17234 178a | 259.0a 195406 1808 POG ils sreistarete: sis 19.1624 | 232.575 
1919—January .. 262 BOGiPed *aiaes sat heec lie oats bisletets |icle ie eiers oie's 283.2 1959 1888 199 201 18.5348 | 280.146 
SDTV oie sseie.s, . 339 362 2250 18544 200a | 326.8 2008 1788 212 216 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January .. | 1256 507 SUS “il Rate ratte tate 218 898.0 2311 1999 oa 248 20.3638 | 247.390 
UY oso ccees 1367 604 ORO STR as a stole 209 316.6 2671 2262 241 254 19.3528 | 260.414 
1921—January ..| 14389 642 214 . 2116 178 265.8 2038 2233 170 168 12.6631 | 198.600 
Apel Men ca es aan 1428 520 164 1688 183 259.8 1813 2065 141 145 10.7284 | 159.833 
1922—January .. | 3665 577 168 1472 178 272.5 1673 1918 138 142 11.3725 | 164.444 
Aprile, fea. 6355 527 148 1485 182 261.3 1691 1853 143 149 11.5317 | 166.263 
JSUHC, Feib.sre0s 7030 537 MSOL il eieresseuerwin lS oere cohele ce amnllerets tee Bate ltl shor aheres 1805 150 161 11.9039 | 169.997 
JUL peo sies WOOGO etotec'e iasvecslMuctsvalescis Toilets wesrs suseilate et sisters.s| (Siti ovecene oie) instine eva: sceicy| pelea elaueus® 155 165 12.1069 | 173.743 
TRTOOBE es Pies cn uetlae Ge cele tr cdc ne clots + aes pile yaar © Mime +s giela dle etetamm ++! velar es He 5B MET a so patel eae 12.0688 | 173.558 
*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
b. Quarter beginning in specified month. ¢. 230 commo dities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New index 
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chiefly 
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The Statist index number, in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, showed 
a decrease for July 31 of 1.2 per cent on 
June 30. In the foodstuff group, ad- 
vances in vegetable and animal foods 
were partially offset by a decline in gro- 
ceries. A slight decline in materials 
brings the index of that group back to 
the May level. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices for July showed ano- 
ther very slight increase, being .15 per 
eent above the figure for June, making 
the number for July 199.8. The main 
food group declined 6 per cent during 
the month owing to reductions in pota- 
toes and barley, although wheat, flour, 
oats, mutton and rice were slightly 
dearer. In ‘‘other foods’’, there was a 
drop in the price of butter; the tex- 
tile group decreased 1.3 per cent; and 
there was a rise in the mineral group of 
3 per cent, due to a quickening in the 
export demand for steam coal for the 
United States. — 


Cost or Livine——The Ministry of 
Labour index number of cost of living 
for September was 1.1 per cent below 
that of the previous month. On the base 
prices in July, 1914100, the group 
figures were as follows: food, 172; rent, 
153; clothing, 285; fuel and hght, 190; 
sundries, 195. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of wholesale prices stood at 
375.8 in July as compared with 375.7 
in June, showing scarcely any change. 
Foods decreased 3.3 per cent and indus- 
trial materials increased 2.9 per cent 
during the month. 


Germany 


Cost or Livina.—The official index 
number of cost of living—food, heating, 
lighting and rent (based on prices in 
1913-14—100) rose to 4990 in July as 
compared with 8779 in June. Figures 
compiled by the revised method as 
described in the Lasour Gazerte for 
July, page 801, are published in the ac- 
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companying table, compilation by the 
old method having been discontinued. 
The increase for the month under re- 


view is extraordinarily large, being 32 


per cent, whilst from May to June the 


Increase was 9.2 per cent. The increase — 


in July for foods alone was 33.5 per 
cent, an important factor being the sea- 
sonal change in potatoes. In none of 
the cities of the enquiry was the increase 
in the cost of living less than 20 per cent. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
issued by the Union of Swiss Co-oper- 
ative Societies for foods, fuel and wash- 
ing materials has stood at practically the 
same level for four months: May, 1, 158; 
June 1, 157; July 1, and August 1, 158 
—(base, June 1, 1914—100). Of the 46 
articles 26 showed no change from July 
1 to August 1; 11 showed increases of 
1-11 per cent; and 9, decreases of 1-11 
per cent. In foods the only decrease was 
a seasonal one of 10 per cent in potatoes, 
counterbalanced by slight increases in 
other articles. 


The Swiss Labour Office is now pub- 
hshing an index number of cost of 
foods, fuel anl lighting. This is caleul- 
ated (1) on the base June, 1914—100, 
(2) on the base, the corresponding month 
in the previous year—100, and (38) as a 
chain index. It is published as for three 
classes of consumers: officials and non- 
manual workers (Beamte und Anges- 
tellte), skilled manual workers (Gelernte 
Arbeiter), and unskilled manual work- 
ers (Hilfsarbeiter). The index is based 
on daily records of household consump- 
tion and expenditure kept for the whole 
year, 1920, by 222 families. Thus the 
new index differs from that computed by 
the Union of Swiss Co-operative Societies 
in that the latter is based on the 1914 
standard of consumption. The official 
figures for July, on base June, 1914— 
100, follow: 


Food Fuel & All 
Light 
Non-manual workers. .... 158 176 160 
Skiled or semi-skilled 
manual workers. ...... Li iewt Lduhadntloo 
Unskilled manual workers 157 169 158 
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India 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living in Bombay was 
2 points or 1.2 per cent higher for July 
than for June, but is considerably below 
the levels of July, 1919, 1920, and 1921 
(186, 190, and 177). The index of foods 
inereased 3.4 per cent, while fuel and 
lehting, clothing and house rent remain- 
ed unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE PricEs.—The index num- 
ber for July, compiled by the Federal 
Reserve 3onrd (prices in 1913=-100) 
showed tht prices during July in- 
creased 4 points or 2.6 per cent as com- 
pared with June. Imported goods ad- 
vaneed 5 points, to 129 and domestic 
goods increased 4 points, to 162. Raw 
materials rcse 6 per cent, producers’ 
goods, 1.4 per cent, but consumers’ 
goods declined .6 per cent. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
eompiled by the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics rose 3 1/3 per cent for July. The 
largest increase was for the group fuel 
and lighting, the index of which rose 
nearly 13 per cent. Farm products ad- 
vanced 3 per cent, foodstuffs, 1144 per 
cent, and building materials 134 per 
cent. Smaller increases were shown in 
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eloths and clothing and metals and 
metal products. Slight decreases were 
shown in house-furnishing goods and 
chemicals and drugs. Miscellaneous com- 
modities showed no change. 


Gibson’s average index number of 


wholesale prices of 22 articles of food for 


August was 67.4, a decrease of 7.5 per 
eent on the July figure. This is the low- 
est figure since January, and the second 
decline during the year 1922. 


Bradstreet’s general index number 
for September showed that even less 
change had taken place during August 
than during July. The index stood at 
12.0793, eight one-hundredths of one per 
cent higher than at August 1. Thirty 
commodities advanced, thirty-three de- 
clined, and forty-three remained uwun- 
changed. 


Reta Prices.—The index number of 
retail prices of foods compiled by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showed an 
increase of .7 per cent for the month 
ending July 1.The chief increases were 
eranulated sugar, 7 per cent; strictly 
fresh eggs, 6 per cent; navy beans, 5 
per cent; potatoes, 3 per cent. The chief 
decreases were onions, 13 per cent; cab- 
bage, 10 per cent; hens, 3 per cent. 





OFFICIAL INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SWEDEN. 


A DESCRIPTION of an official price 
investigation by the Commerce De- 
partment of Sweden, involving the con- 
struction of an index number of whole- 
sale prices is given in the July issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, the official 


journal of the United States Federal 


Reserve Board, the information being 
taken from the issue of Kommersiella 
Meddelanden for May 26, 1922. 


The new index number is described as 
follows: 


The indexes constructed for commodities 
and commodity groups measure the fluctua- 
tions in monthly prices since January, 1920, 
-in terms of the prices for the corresponding 
‘months of 1913. Thus January, 1921, is ex- 


pressed as a percentage of January, 1913, ete. 
For individual commodities, on the other hand, 
additional monthly indexes are also computed, 
using the average price during the entire 
year 1913 as a base. The field of this official 
inquiry is limited to the course of wholesale 
prices from the beginning of 1920, and no ef- 
fort has been made to cover the abnormal 
war period. 


The selection and inclusion of commodities 
in the index was largely determined by the 
relative rank of the different articles enter- 
ing into the 1913 domestic trade. A deviation 
from this standard was made, however, in 
the case of agricultural products whose out- 
put is strongly affected by seasonal influences, 
For such commodities the average value for 
a five-year period, 1909-1913, was used as a 
criterion. A trade turnover value of 5,000,000 
kronor was set as the minimum for the in- 
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clusion of the majority of the commodities. 
In certain instances products with a value of 
1,000,000 kronor were included in order to 
obtain balanced proportions between dif- 
furent commodity groups with characteristic 
price movements. The final selection com- 
prised a list of 160 series of market quota- 
tions. Hach commodity was weighted ac- 
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cording to its estimated trade value in 1913. 
The aggregate weight or value represented 
by the commodities amounted to 1,783,000,000 
kronor according to 1913 prices, or about two- 
thirds of the total domestic trade of Sweden. 


The accompanying table shows the 


index numbers by groups. 


PRICES IN SWEDEN CONSTRUCTED BY THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


(Respective months, 1913=100) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE two legal decisions summarized 

below have reference respectively to 
compensation: for injured employees of 
the Dominion government in Quebec, 
and to workmen’s compensation in Sas- 


katchewan. <A legal decision of a United 
States Court respecting the powers of 
the United States Railroad Labour 
Board is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Dominion Government railway employee in Quebec may elect after injury to come under com- 
pensation law of that province, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary. 


A workman employed in laying bricks 
at St. Malo, Que., for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways was permanently in- 
jared when the scaffold on which he was 
standing collapsed. He brought an action 
under the workmen’s compensation law 
of Quebec against the deputy minister 
of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, alleging inexcusable fault, and 
claiming $7,000 indemnity. The action 
was taken under the Dominion Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1918, as 
amended in 1919, and under an order- 
in-council of May 29, 1920. 


The act of 1918 provides that an em- 

ployee of the Dominion Government in- 
jured in the course of his employment, 
or the dependant of such an employee 
who was killed, is entitled to compens- 
ation according to the law of the pro- 
vince in which the accident occurred, 
but employees of government railways 
in order to come under this act must 
elect, prior to the INJUTY, to aecept com- 
pensation under it in lieu of the benefits 
provided by the Provident Fund Act. 
By the amendment of 1919 election may 
be made before or after the injury. The 
order-in-council named as defendant in 
any action taken under a provincial 
workmen’s compensation law by an in- 
jured government employee the deputy 
minister of the department in which the 
injured workman had been employed. 


It appears that on the day before the 
accident a locomotive engineer had re- 
moved some supports from under a scaf- 
fold in order to allow room to take a 
tender out of the shop. The engineer and 
the employee responsible for scaffolds 


had neglected to replace the supports, 

and their absence caused the scaffold to 
collapse. On behalf of the defence it was 
claimed that the plaintiff had particip- 
ated in the Provident Fund of the Gov- 
ernment Railways, and that: following « 
the accident and: before commencing this# 
action he had drawn benefits from’ ‘tis! 
fund; that the State contributed to the” 
Provident Fund; and that the plaintiff 
in drawing his benefits had signed re- 
ceipts freeing the government from all 
claims for damages or compensation of 
any kind to which he might be entitled. 

Against this argument the plaintiff ap- 
seed Article 7339 of the Quebec Civil 
Code, which declares absolutely null 
every agreement contrary to the work- 
men’s compensation provisions of the 
Code. To this the defence replied that 
the discharge which the plaintiff had 
given had been in accordance with an 
agreement made prior to the date of the 
order-in-council ‘which placed the Crown. 
within the scope of the law of workmen’s 
compensation, 


Tt was held by the Court that Article 
7339 should be interpreted as making 
void every agreement which had the ef- 
fect of depriving the workman of the 
advantages which the workmen’s com- 
pensation law assured him, whether the 
agreement was made before or after the 
law came into effect, that is to say, it re- 
fused to recognize any agreement be- 
tween an employer and workman incom- 
patible with its provisions. The Domi- 
nion government, in decreeing that in 
case of industrial accidents its employ- 
ees might come under the compensation 
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law of the province in which they were 
employed, renounced every advantage 
and privilege which its participation in 
the benefit organizations of its employ- 
ees assured it, 

The proof having been established 
that the accident was due to the inex- 
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cusable fault of the employees of the de- 
fendant, the sum of $3,000 to which the 
plaintiff was entitled as compensation 
was raised to $4,000, and judgment was 
given for this amount with costs. 


(Quebec—Fiset vs. Bell). 


Workmen’s compensation awarded in Saskatchewan after failure to recover damages at 
common law, but costs deducted. 


A railway employee in Saskatchewan 
had lost a leg in an accident in the 
course of his employment. He brought 
an action against his employer at com- 
mon law. In the trial court the jury 
brought in a verdict for the plaintiff 
and judgment was entered in his favour 
for the amount awarded. The company 
appealed against this judgment, and 
the judgment was reversed in the Court 
of Appeal on the ground that there was 
no evidence of any negligence on the 
part of the company. The workman 
then applied for compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Saskatchewan and was awarded $2,000 
compensation. (Particulars of this case 
were given in the. April issue of the 
LaBour GazETTE on pages 454 and 455.) 
The company appealed against this de- 
cision and the case was heard in the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. The 
grounds upon which the appeal was 
based were as follows: 


(1) The trial judge had no power to 
assess compensation and adjudge that 
the same be paid to the plaintiff be- 
cause, (a) he did not make any finding 
on the trial. or endorse on the record 
that the injury to the plaintiff was one 
for which the defendants would be lia- 
ble. to the plaintiff under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and (b) he 
did not assess the compensation within 
thirty days after the judgment of this 
Court on the appeal; (2) The learned 
judge erred in not deducting from the 
compensation which he awarded the 
defendants’ cost of the trial and the 
costs of appeal. 


The Court held that the trial judge 
was right in rejecting the contention of 


the defendants on both branches of the 
first grounds of appeal. With regard to 
the first branch, a previous judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada (Mar- 
shall Brick Company vs. York Farmers 
Colonization Company) was held to be 
conclusive. With regard to the second 
branch, in the opinion of the Court the 
law does not require that the assess- 
ment should be actually made within 
the thirty days. 


With regard to the second ground of 
appeal the Court held that the trial 
judge erred in refusing to deduct from 
the compensation awarded the costs of 
the trial and of the appeal which had 
been awarded to the defendant com- 
pany. While the disposition of costs is 
in the discretion of the trial judge 
‘“that discretion must be a judicial one 
and based upon proper principles. The 
reasons given by the learned judge 
show that he exercised his discretion, 
not judicially, but benevolently toward 
the workman.’’ It was the opinion of 
the Court that except where special cir- 
cumstances are shown, a workman who 
brings an unsuccessful action indepen- 
dently of the Act should have deducted 
from the compensation awarded him 
under the Act the costs which he com- 
pelled the defendant to waste by his 
improper demand. 


Costs, with respect to the original 
trial and appeal were therefore allowed 
to the defendant company, but no costs 
of the present appeal were allowed as 
the company had failed on the major 
part of their appeal. 


 (Saskatchewan—Perry vs. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 





This issue 
in brief 


In addition to the 
regular monthly articles 
. relating to industrial 
conditions, strikes, wage agreements, 
wholesale and retail prices, ete., in Can- 
ada, this issue contains a number of ar- 
ticles of general interest, among which 
may be mentioned one describing the 
new co-ordination policy for immigra- 
tion and land settlement, and another 
summarizing the two decisions of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice on matters of interest to labour. 


At the beginning of September the 
percentage of unemployment as report- 
ed by trade unions stood at 3.6 as com- 
pared with 4.1 per cent at the begin- 
ning of August, and with 8.7 per cent 


at the commencement of September, 


1921. Employment, as indicated by re- 
turns furnished by over 6,100 employ- 
ing firms, showed a further upward 


‘movement during August and the si- 


tuation was again more favourable than 
during the same month of last year. 


The average cost of the weekly fam- 
ily budget of 29 staple foods was $10.28 
at the beginning of September as com- 
pared with $10.44 for August; $11.82 
for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; and $7.83 for September, 
1914. The total for food, fuel and rent 


averaged $20.90 for September as com-. 


pared with $20.88 for August; $22.37 


for September, 1921; $26.38 for Sep- 


tember, 1920; and $14.33 for Septem- 
ber, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number stood at 220.5 for September as 
compared with 222.8 for August; 232.7 
for September, 1921; 326.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; and 141.3 for September, 
1914. ; 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during September than 
during the previous month but greater 
than during September, 1921. There 
were in existence during the month 18 
strikes involving about 15,275 work- 
people with an estimated time loss of 
91,900 working days. Three of the 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during September. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to September 
and one of those commencing during 
September terminated — during the 
month, leaving 16 strikes involving 
about 2,465 workpeople on record at 
the beginning of October. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the September the Depart-. 
Industrial ment received the re- 
Disputes ports of seven Boards 
Investigation of Conciliation and In- 

vestigation established 


Act, 1907. 
| to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Michigan Central 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being machinists, boilerma- 
kers, blacksmiths, carmen, electricians 
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and sheet metal workers, members of 
the Federated Shop Crafts; (2) the 
Pére Marquette Railway Company and 
certain of its shop craft employees, be- 
ing machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, electricians, carmen, ete.; (3) 
the Pére Marquette Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; (4) the New York Central 
Railway Company as represented by 
its officers in charge of the railway 
shops at Ottawa and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts at Ottawa; (5) the 
Grand Trunk Railway System and cer 
tain of its employees, being clerks, 
freight handlers, stationmen, station- 
ary engineers and firemen, oilers, 
roundhouse shop and store labourers, 
etc., members respectively of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood 
ployees and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; (6) the Marconi Wireless Tel- 
egraph Company of Canada, Limited, 
and certain of its employees, being 
members of Federal Labour Union No. 
16570, American Federation of Labour ; 
and (7) the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of Canada, Limited, and cer- 
tain of its employees, being certified 
Marconi Wireless Operators, members 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America, System Division No. 59. 


During the month three applications 
were received for the establishment of 
Boards, and in one case a Board was 
established. 


Jottings. Sits “stated that “the 


British Empire Steel 
Corporation have made plans to build 
a number of new dwellings for their em- 
ployees at Sydney Mines next year, in 
accordance with recommendations con- 
tained in the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation. The report of the Board was 
printed in the June issue of the LaBour 
Gazette. It is further stated that the 
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Corporation propose selling building lots 
to their employees at a nominal cost on 
easy instalments, for the benefit of those 
who wish to build their own houses. 
Further recommendations of the Board 
as to the pulling down of old houses 
and the repair of others are being car- 
ried out by the Corporation. ZN 


A Minimum Wage Board has been 
appointed in Alberta in conformity with 
the Minimum Wage Act which was 
passed at the recent session of the Pro- 
vineial Legislature. The new Board, 
which began to function early in Octo- 
ber, is composed as follows: Chairman, 
Mr. A. G. Browning, Edmonton, deputy 
attorney-general of Alberta; employees’ 
representative, Mrs. Harriet J. Ingram, 
of the Garment Workers’ Union, Edmon- 
ton; employers’ representative, Mr. 
James Kellas, secretary of Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association; secretary of the 
Board, Mr. Walter Smitten, Calgary. 


The requirements of the Manitoba 
Electricians’ License Act of 1917 will 
henceforth be strictly enforced, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the provin- 
cial Department of Labour. During 
September, at Winnipeg, a journeyman 
electrician was found guilty of and 
given suspended sentence for failing to 
obtain a license as required by the act. 


The New Brunswick Schools Act of 
1922, which consolidates and revises the 
previous Schools Acts, contains a sec- 
tion providing that School Boards may, 
subject to such regulations as may be 
approved by the Board of Education 
of the Province, make arrangements for 
establishing savings banks in the 
schools. The work connected with these 
banks must not be done in hours pres- 
eribed for teaching, except in schools in 
which the teaching hours are not less 
than six each day. . 


The Canadian Association of Child 
Protection Officers, at a convention held 
at Toronto on September 29, passed a 
resolution, which was proposed by Mr. 
K. C. MeLeod, of the Alberta Mothers’ 
Allowance Board, calling for a reci- 
procal agreement between the provinces 
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whereby a widowed mother moving from 


one province to another could have her 
allowance paid by the Board of the 
provinee to which she removes. 


The Western Ontario United Boards 
of Trade, at a recent convention, en- 
dorsed a proposed amendment to the 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for an extension of the 
principle of ‘‘merit rating.’’ It was 
alleged that careful manufacturers with 
a good accident record were at present 
made to pay for firms which were care- 
less of the safety of their employees. A 


‘proposed Town Planning bill was also 


approved by the convention. 


The Dominion Association of Fire 
Chiefs, in convention at Chatham in 
August last, appointed a committee 
which was instructed to apply to the 


Dominion Government for assistance in 


drafting a scheme for insurance protec- 
tion and old age pensions for firemen, 


and to bring such scheme before the 
next convention. 


The Ontario Safety League displayed 


an exhibit of safety appliances at the 


Canadian National Exhibition which 
was held in Toronto recently. Among 
the exhibits were guarded punch presses, 
cutting machines, belt guards, safety 
cabinets and goggles. A safety window 
was shown which enables the upper 
sashes to be cleaned from the inside of 
the window. The exhibit also contained 
various other safety devices. - 


It is announced that a department of 
commercial economics is planned for the 
Western University, London, Ont. The 
study courses will include industrial 
management and factory management, 
in addition to commercial law, statistics, 
commercial distribution, sales manage- 
ment, advertising, and other phases of 
business. Professor Morrow will be in 
charge of the department. 


The Masonic Lodges of Saskatchewan 
are offering 30 scholarships of $300 each 
to secure properly qualified teachers for 
the pioneer rural districts of the pro- 
vinee. A copy of conditions on which 
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these scholarships are awarded can be 
had from Principal George M. Weir, 
Normal School, Saskatoon, or Mr. W. 
B. Tate, grand secretary, A. F. and A. 
M., Regina. Thirty-one such scholar- 
ships were awarded by the Masonic 
lodges last year. 


A movement to establish a labour col- 
lege in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, has 
recently been set on foot at Sydney and 
Glace Bay. Committees of labour men - 
have co-operated in both places in ob- 
taining lecturers for the current term, 
and during the coming winter it 1s pro- 
posed to arrange a series of lectures by 
college professors and others. It is 
stated that the proposed college has the 
support of the membership of District 
26 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. : ~, 


Mr. J. Arthur Nelo general man- 
ager of the Federation Service, a labour- 
éwned and operated moving picture 


education company in New York, has 


announced that the organization will 
shortly begin the production and distri- 
bution of a motion picture series to be 
known as the ‘‘Labour News Weekly,’’ 


to organized labour bodies of the United 


States and Canada for exhibition at 
their regular weekly meetings. 


The building tradesmen of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, have announced the form- 
ation of a co-operative building guild 
to provide workmen with houses at cost. 
The guild is stated to be on similar lines: 
to the British co-operative building 
euilds and is headed by a former vice- 
president of the Illinois State Iedera- 
tion of Labour. 


Unemployment benefits cintboted in 
Great Britain, under government un- 
employment insurance, during the last 
two years amount to £7 7, 000,000, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the Min- 
ister of Labour, the Right Honourable 
i heed Macnamara. The cost of distribu- 
tion of this relief amounted to £7,500,- 
000. During the coming winter, the 
Minister announced, the Government 
would be prepared to assist the un- 
employed with fresh relief work schemes 
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up to £10,000,000, while a further £45,- 
000,000 was available for the payment 
of benefits under the unemployment 
insurance scheme. 


The American Federation of Labour 
is stated to be preparing to organize a 
law information bureau and service to 
check the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes, to help to secure the repeal 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations Act and the abolition of the Co- 
lorado Industrial Commission, and to 
defeat the measures cropping up in 
various state legislatures for the incor- 
poration of unions. Information will 
be furnished to labour journals and to 
speakers for use at union meetings, and 
a legal staff will be organized to deal 
with the situation. 


The second international congress on 
mutual aid and social economies will 
meet at Rio de Janeiro, March 15 to 31, 
1923, in connection with the centenary 
celebration of the independence of 
Brazil. The subjects to be considered 
will come under the following five heads: 
Mutual aid, co-operation, insurance, 
social economy and social. hygiene. 


At the International Conference of 
Central Organizations for Workers’ 
Education, which took place at Brussels 
in August last, a resolution was passed 
requesting the Belgian organization tc 
ensure the maintenance of relations be- 
tween the organizations represented at 
the Conference until the next con- 
ference in 1924, and to consult the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
on the possibility of setting up a per- 
manent central office for the interna. 
tional movement for workers’ education. 


Labour A new Board of Di- 
representative rectors has _ recently 
on directorate been appointed by the 
of Canadian Dominion Government 
National for the Canadian Na- 
Railways. tional Railways and the 


Grand Trunk Railway, 
the two railway systems being now com- 
bined into a single organization. The 
Directors for the combined system are 
as follows: Major-General Sir Henry 
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Worth Thornton, K.B.E., London, Eng- 
land, and Messrs. John H. Sinclair, K.C., 
New Glasgow, N.S., Richard P. Gough, 
Toronto, of the firm of Sellers-Gough; 
James Stewart, Winnipeg, General Man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany, formerly chairman of the Can- 
adian Wheat Board; Ernest R. Decary, 
Montreal, ex-president of the Montreal 


_Civie Commission; Frederick G. Daw- 


son, Prince Rupert, B.C., wholesale mer- 
chant; Tom Moore, Ottawa, president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Graham A. Bell, Ottawa, De- 
puty Minister of Railways and Canals; 
and Gerald G. Ruel, Toronto, General 
Counsel. Special interest to labour 
attaches to the appointment of Mr. 
Moore as labour representative on this 
Board. 


The Canadian Inter- 


Interprovincial 
boiler provincial regulations 
regulations. for the construction and 


inspection of boilers and 
machinery were recently adopted by 
the Province of Ontario, as noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, 1922, (p. 
705). They had been already adopted 
by the four western provinces. These 
regulations, which are published in the 
Ontario Gazette, September 9, 1922, are 
the result of a movement which had 
been in progress for the past twelve 
years. They are designed to secure 
uniformity in the various provisions 
made under Provincial laws for the safe- 
ty of boilers. Moreover, as the intro- 
duction to the regulations points out, the 
‘‘standardization of design and. con- 
struction is an important desideratum 
for economie production, and the main- 
tenance of a good standard both of 
design and workmanship is of vital im- 
portance not only to steam users, but it 
is also in the best interests of the indus- 
trial welfare of the Dominion. The mem- 
bers of the Conference have endeavour- 
ed to keep all the above objectives in 
view, and hope that the general adoption 
of these regulations throughout the 
Dominion will materially assist in the 
furtherance of these aims.’’ The move- 


ment toward the desired uniformity was 


meyer 
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begun by an interprovincial conference 
which was held at Regina in December, 
1909, and was attended by representa- 
tives of the governments of British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and Ontario. Regulations were 
then drawn up to govern construction 
and provide for the registration of de- 
signs of boilers and fittings. These regu- 
lations were adopted by Alberta, Saskat- 
- ehewan and Ontario, but subsequently 
differences of interpretation arose be- 
tween these provinces, and no central 
committee or board existed which could 
give authoritative rulings. Accordingly 
in June, 1914, the Ontario government 
organized another conference, but the 
work of this conference was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the war, and its re- 
commendations were not officially adopt- 
ed by the provinces represented. In 
1918 the Manitoba government invited 
the other provinces to a further con- 
- ference which was held at Winnipeg in 
September of that year. This confer- 
ence was attended by representatives of 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. Many new sections were added, 
and the regulations were redrafted and 
submitted to the Boiler Code Committee 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and others, for criticism. In April, 
1920, a meeting was held at New West- 
minster to consider the replies received 
and to revise the regulations where a 
change appeared advisable. Rules gov- 
erning air and gas tanke were added, and 
other amendments were made. The re- 
vised regulations were then submitted 


for approval to the several -Provincial. 


Governments, with the results described 
above. 


Safety work Mr. Frank J. McGue 


of Algoma who is in charge of the 
Steel Safety work of the 
Corporation. Algoma Steel Corpora- 


tion has outlined in 
The Canadian Manufacturer for August 
last, the: methods employed toward re- 


ducing accidents during a year’s organ- . 


ization. For the year ended November 
29, 1921, as compared with the previous 
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year, the Corporation’s records show 
that there was a reduction in accidents” 
of 69 per cent, in lost time of 72 per 


‘cent and in cempensation of over 66 per 


cent, the accident cost for 1920 being 
$95,772 while for 1921 it was $32,089. 
The article states that it was found ne- 
cessary to educate everybody on the real 
eause of accidents, that every accident 
is due either directly or indirectly to 
the carelessness of somebody, and that 
it was necessary to inculeate a sense of 
personal responsibility as over 90 per 
cent of accidents occurring in industry 
were due, not to a failure of the mechan- 
ical, but rather to a falling down of the 
human element. The campaign carried 
out under Mr. McGue had the backing 
of the superintendent and general man- 
ager, without which he claims it would 
not have been a success. Appeals were 
made to the personal pride and interest 
of the superintendents, foremen and the 
men by means of publicity in the local 
press, in the publication of the Corpo- — 
ration, by posters in the way of mottoes 
and pictures, translated into the lan- 
guages spoken by the various workmen, 
and tacked. up wherever available, and 
by safety instruction. New men were 
required to pass at least a day in a safety 
demonstration room getting instruction 
in a particular part of plant where they 
were to go to work, the room _ being 
equipped with instructor, and posters 
and pictures designed to press upon 
their minds that there is danger. Power 
was given to Mr. McGue to investigate 
any or every accident, to summon any 
works witness whether superintendent 
or workman, and to make public full 
particulars regarding accidents includ- 
ing the names of superintendent and 
foremen who had been in charge of the 
injured workers. A prize in the form 
of a bonus to be determined by the 
executive was given to a superintendent 
or foreman who had no accident in any 
given month, or had reduced his per- 
centage appreciably, and all information 
respécting this bonus was published in 
the daily press and in the Corporation’s 
publication. All injured men were 
given attention by surgeons employed 
by the Corporation who are on duty at 
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the plant, and these surgeons furnished 
daily reports to the Safety Department 
of all accidents whether there was liabil- 


ity of the injury resulting in absence 


from work to such an extent as to become 
a compensation case or not. These re- 
ports showed probable period of disabil- 
ity, how frequently the injured man was 
ordered to report for dressings, and 
dressings performed. In addition to 
the checking up of each case through the 
medical reports there was a system of 
home visitations, a member of the Safety 
Department being detailed to do this 
work. 


Trade union Statisties of the mem- 


membership bership of Trade Unions 
in United in the United Kingdom 
Kingdom. at the end of 1921 are 


given in the British 
Labour Gazette for September. The 
total number of trade unions known to 
the Ministry of Labour at the end of 
1921 was 1,296 as compared with 1,425 
at the end of the previous year, the re- 
ductions being attributed mainly to 
amalgamations. The total membership 
at the end of 1921 was approximately 
6,793,000 as compared with 8,493,000 at 
the end of 1920, a decrease of 1,700,000. 
or 20 per cent. The number of male 
members was about 5,760,000 a decrease 
of 1,371,000, or 19 per cent in the year, 
and ‘he lnttee Bos of female members was 
about 1,033,000, a decrease of 24 per 
cent. These fisures include about 71,000 
members of overseas branches of certain 
unions, and a number of persons, prin- 
cipally teachers, who being members of 
more than one society are counted twice. 
The net number of members within the 
United Kingdom is placed at about 
6,700,000. From 1918 to 1920 there had 
been a steady increase in membership, 
and notwithstanding the decline in 
1921, at the end of that year the male 
membership showed an increase of over 
50 per cent compared with 19138, and the 
female membership an increase of over 
130 per cent. 
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British The Laspour GAZETTE 
Unemployment for May, 1922, on page 
Insurance 499 contains a summary 
(No. 2) Act, of the British Unem- 
1922. ployment Insurance Act 


which became law in 
April last. That Act has since been 
amended by the Unemployment: In- 
surance (No. 2) Act which came into 
operation on July 20. Under the former 
Act unemployment was provided for up 
to July, 1923, as follows: 37 weeks’ bene- 
fit was to be given, of which 22 were 
reserved for the coming winter, the re- 
maining 15 being spread over the period 
from April 6 t othe end of October, 1922, 
in three periods of five weeks’ benefit, 
each followed by a five weeks’ gap. 
When the first five weeks’ gap was reach- 
ed, the Ministry of Labour received re- 
presentations from the Poor Law auth- 
orities urging that the system of gaps 
be abolished, as large numbers of per- 
sons till then on the insurance funds 
were brought under the Board of 
Guardians, thereby increasing the bur- 
den of the local ratepayers. As a result 
the unemployment situation was re- 
viewed and it was found that the si- 
tuation was better than had been anti- 
cipated. The financial position of the 
unemployment fund showed that only 
£15,000,000 had been borrowed instead 
of the £19,000,000 estimated for the 
period up to July, 1922. 


The amending Act increases. the 
maximum number of weeks’ benefit that 
may be authorized during the period 
from April 6, 1922, to the end of Octo- 
ber, 1922, subject to the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, from fifteen weeks’ 
to twenty-two weeks’ benefit, and re- 
duces from five weeks to one week the 
interval which must elapse after each 
fice weeks’ ‘‘uncovenanted’’ benefit 
(1.e., benefit paid irrespective of contri- 
butions) has been received. It provides 
that for those who have drawn ten 
weeks’ uncovenanted benefit since April, 
and remained unemployed, there will be 
one week’s gap and five weeks’ benefit, 
ene week’s gap and five weeks’ benefit, 
and one week’s gap and two weeks’ be- 
nefit. The cost of reducing the gaps 
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from July 20 to the end of October is 
estimated by the Government actuary at 
£2,750,000. The amending act does not 
affect the payment of ‘‘covenanted’’ 
benefits (i.e., benefits paid in respect 


of unexhausted contributions). 


British The annual confer- 
National ence of the British Na- 
Building tional Building Guild, 
Guild. Limited, was held at 

Birmingham on August 
12. The president, Mr. H. Frankland 


stated that there were 150 Guild Com- 
mittees in existence, of which 70 were 
actually operating. Work to the value 
of £1,250,000 had been completed and 
there was in hand work to the value of. 


 €2.500,000, as compared with £600,000 


at the time o fthe previous conference. 
The Board of the Guild proposed the 
formation of a Guild Building Society to 
which the members wanting houses 
would contribute a fixed weekly sum. 
When a sufficient sum had been sub- 
scribed in certain region the Guild 
would apportion the number of houses 


to be built by it in that district, accord- 


ing to the desires of the customers and 
according to the amount of money sub- 
seribed. If possible, ballots would be 
taken among the subscribers to decide 
the order of possession. It was estimated 
that if subscribers paid a weekly sum 
equal to the current rentals, they would 
become owners of the houses in twelve 
years. The conference unanimously 
agreed to empower the Board to pro- 
ceed with the Guild Building society 
scheme. 7 


Employers and 


the National Federation 
of Building Trades em- 
ployers of Great Britain 
and Ireland in June last, it was explain- 
ed that the formation of the National 
Industrial Council for the industry had 
given the building guild movement a 
strong impetus and that the local auth- 
orities in many districts, especially in 
those where there were labour members 
on the Council, had encouraged the 
guilds. Instances were quoted, to show 


guilds. 
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that advantages had been conferred on 
guilds under the terms of their contracts 
which a private employer could not 
obtain. The following methods of com- 
batting the guilds were suggested: (1). 
Payment by results, or a standard rate, 
plus a bonus on output. (2) Payment 
for wet time, accepting the principle 
that the workers shall not be put to 
any loss through causes beyond their 
control. (3) A constant readjustment 
of existing conditions and working rules. 


Apprenticeship Steps are being taken 
plans for in New York city to in- 
building trades. +fPoduce a comprehensive 


apprenticeship system 


to meet the need for skilled workers in 


the building trades. The movement 
originated at a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the New York. Building Con- 
gress on January 10 last, when a general 
committee on apprenticeship was ap- 
pointed, which included representatives 
of investment, design, engineering, ma- 
terial supply, management, labour and 
related interests. The plan which. is 
being put into operation is based on 
the principle of having the trade pro- 
cesses taught on the job, instead of in a 
school. While part of the employment 
time of an apprentice and his evenings 
will be devoted to theoretical and tech- 
nical instruction, the most essential part 
of the instruction will be given under 
actual trade conditions. The direct 
management and operation of the sys-_ 
tem is in the hands of a General Board 
composed of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives from the building trades em- 


_ ployers’ associations and the building 


trades unions and jointly financed by 
employers and workers. Similar joint 
trade boards have been set up in each 
trade. It is planned to offer definite 
assurance of continuous employment by 
placing the responsibility of obtaining 
employment for apprentices with the 
joint trade board of each particular in- 
dustry instead of with the employer 
only. It is stated that the New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Association 
and the New York Building Trades’ 
Labour Council have officially approved 
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the operation of this system in the Me- 
tropolitan district. . fea ah 


The. Industrial Association of San 
I'raneisco kas adopted a scheme for the 
intensive training of apprentices in the 
building trades. 
and plumbers have already been opened, 
and it is intended to set up as soon as 
possible schools for bricklayers, tile 
setters, painters and other craftsmen. 
Applicants for admission to the school 
of plasterers have to pass an intelligence 
as well as a physical test. The training 
lasts eight hours a day, five and a half 
days a week, and continues for three 
months. Those who have taken the full 
course are put to work at once and after 
& year’s experience they are considered 
competent journeymen plasterers. Ap- 
plicants for admission to the school of 
plumbers are also required to pass an 
intelligence test and they are’ divided 
into three groups according to their 
rating in this test. The members of the 
first group work two weeks in the school 
and four weeks in outside shops. At 
the end of the first two weeks the second 
group begins a two weeks’ course in the 
school followed by four weeks outside. 
It is then succeeded in the third eroup, 


and after the two weeks’ course of this 


group is completed, the first group again 
returns to the school. The rotation is 
kept up until each group has had a 
minimum of eight weeks in the school. 
The students receive no pay when at 
school, but when at work outside they 
receive the regular apprenticeship wage 
of $2.50 per day. - .- 


Safety methods 
for coal 
mines, 


At the annual meet- 
ing of the Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Institute of Amer- 
ica which was held in 
Chicago, Hlinois, on July 11, 12 and 13, 
a number of important recommenda- 
tions were made to promote. greater 
safety in the coal mines. Among these 
were four recommendations for stand- 
ardized methods which the Institute 
hopes to have adopted and made uni- 


form throughout the. United States, as. 


follows: ty 
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(1) That a new type of underground danger 
signal of the following discription be made 
uniform in all mining regions: A square di- 
vided into four quarters by two lines drawn 
from opposite corners so as to cross at the 
middle. Each quarter of the square should be 
devoted to a single class of dangers: thus, 
the upper left hand quarter should be devoted 
to gas; the lower left hand quarter to bad 
roof; the upper right hand quarter to electric 
wires and the lower left hand quarter to 
‘‘blackdamp’’. 


It was stated that with this arrange- 
ment made uniform it would be possible 
for any man who is capable of making 
a cross to chalk up a danger warning 
that all could understand whether they 
could write and read the English lan- 
guage or not. 


(2) That worked-out and abandoned por- 
tions of mines either be thoroughly ventilated 
or sealed off with a masonry wall provided 
w'th a valve permitting periodic tests of the 
atmosphere within; and that such areas have 
vents drilled through from the surface. ~ 

(3) That tests for gas be made with a non- 
luminous flame, using a flame safety lamp of 
one of the types approved by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and burning fuel 


also approved by the Bureau for each spe- 
cific type. 


The Institute held that portable elec- 
tric lamps should be used for general 
lighting and flame safety lamps always 
for testing. : 


(4) That in cases where machine runners 


‘are equipped with electric lamps, men pos- 


sessing certificates of competence as gag in< 
Spectors test every working place before a 
mach'ne starts to work in the place, and make 
another test during the machine run or im- 
mediately thereafter. 


Mr. J. W. Paul, mining engineer at 
the Pittsburgh Experimental Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines is 
secretary of the Institute. 


Modification of 
eight-hour day 
in France. 


A Decree was promul- 
gated in September by 
the Government of 
France requiring sea- 
men on French merchant vessels to be 
on duty in future for twelve hours a 
day instead of eight. This does not 
imply twelve hours of actual work, how- 
ever, as a distinction is drawn between 


- Proposal for 
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- hours of attendance and hours of active 
service. It was explained that the 
measure was essential in the interests 
of the French mercantile marine, as for 
the past two years France was the only 
eountry which had attempted to enforce 
an eight-hour day in its merchant ser- 
vice, and it was felt that to continue 
this effort would have involved the ruin 
of the French shipping industry. The 
- revocation. of the eight-hour day law for 
seamen has led to strikes at various ports 
of France, which have reached serious 
proportions at Havre and Marseilles. 


A scheme for a ‘‘uni- 


Labour versity of labour’’ in 
‘‘university’’ Paris, France, has been 
in Paris. drawn up by the edu- 


| eation and leisure com- 
mittee of the 
- Unions of the Seine, which proposes 
that the institution comprise (1) A 
— ‘school for militant trade unionists,’’ 
' where they could be taught how the 
- principal commodities are purchased, 
- transported and distributed; the effects 
of the present economic system; objects, 
methods and utility of co-operative so- 
cleties; the history of the labour move- 
ment, its aims and means of action; the 
functions and methods of working of 
‘every labour body, from the workshop 
committee in the factory to the inter- 
‘national trade union federation; the 
' working of foreign organization; an in- 
ternational language; the working inter- 
relations and power of financial organ- 
izations, their influence on the life of 
_ nations, how they are to be fought and 
— replaced, and labour solutions of present 
_ day problems. The school would also 
train its pupils in public speaking by 
teaching methods of debate, how to pre- 
pare speeches, etc. (2) A “‘popular 
university’’ addressing itself to the 
general public, for the purpose of dif- 
_ fusing and popularizing ideas on social, 
scientific, economic and literary pro- 
gress. (3) Technical courses. ( 4) 
Courses “in industrial law and _ social 
jurisprudence. (5) A section for sports 
and health. (6) A children’s section 
(guardianship, holiday camps, nurseries, 
créches, etc.). (7) A section for domes- 
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tic training, and matters of interest to 
women. (8) A library and publications 
The organization would be 


consisting of representatives of the fed- 
erations of trade unions, co-operatives, 
teachers, labour sporting clubs, mutual — 
aid societies, the Federation of Popular 
Universities, the Advisory Chamber of 
Labour, Associations for Production, as 
well as of technical bodies and others. 
The expense of the university would 
be met by the various organizations con- 
cerned. | 


International The First Interna- 
conference of tional Conference of 
Personnel Welfare Workers, or- 
(Welfare) ganized by the Welfare 
Workers, Workers’ Institute of 


: Great Britain and the 
Association of Welfare Workers of 
France, took place from July 2 to 8 at 
the Chateau d’Argeronne in Normandy. 
There were present delegates from 
Australia, Belgium, China, France, 
Great Britain, India, the Netherlands, 
Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States, as well as a representa- 
tive from the International Labour 
Office. Reports submitted to the con- 
vention showed that remarkable pro- 
gress had been made in the movement 
in several countries, particularly the 
United States and that everywhere a 
change in the character of the move- 
ment has been observed. The welfare 
department is losing the character of 
a charitable and quasi-paternal in- 
stitution and is coming to be regarded 
as a service to which the workers have 
a right. In recognition of the change 
the conference adopted the expression 
‘‘nersonnel service’’ instead of the 
former term ‘‘welfare work’’, and 


agreed upon the following statement of 


objects : 


In fulfilling its true function industry 
should render the best possible service to the 
community with the least possible effort and 
cost. At the same time it should conserve and 
develop in industrial life the spiritual, mental 
and physical wellbeing of all who share in 
rendering this service. 
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In any economic system the management of 
- an industrial organization should include the 
function of properly co-ordinating the human 
relations and making the best possible ad- 
justments between the individual and the 
work. This function is called ‘‘Personnel 
Work.’’ 


The person who assists the management in 
carrying out this function is called the 
‘Personnel Secretary, Manager or Worker’. 
(No exact title is recommended owing to the 
different stages of development in each coun- 
try. 
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Arrangements were also made for the 
holding of an international welfare con- 
gress in Holland in 1924. A provisional 
committee was appointed for organizing 
the congress, and for uniting for this 
purpose all organizations interested in 
these questions in every country, in- 
cluding those not represented at the 
Argeronne conference. The secretariat 
of this committee is established at Leer- 
dam, Holland (Secretary: Miss F led- 
derus, personnel secretary in the glass 
industry). 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market. 


CONTINUED expansion on a mo- 

derate scal was indicated by the em- 
ployers making returns during August 
and the situation was considerably more 
favourable than during the same period 
of last year. A slight decline in unem- 
ployment was reported by trade unions 
at the close of the month, the percentage 
of idleness again being very much 
smaller than for the corresponding 
period of 1921. The volume of business 
transacted by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service showed a further in- 
crease, largely on account of harvest 
activity. The number of applications 
for work, of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected all exceeded those 
recorded during July. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The trend of employ- 
ment as indicated by 
some 6,100 concerns 
continued to be upward during August, 
although the movement was not particu- 
larly marked. Conditions were very 
much better than in the same month of 


last year, the index number standing 


5 points above that for August 31, 1921. 
In Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia the level of activity was higher than 
in the preceding month, the gains in 
personnel in Ontario being th largest. 
In the Maritime and Prairie provinces, 


on the other hand, contractions were re- 
corded. The declines in the latter 
region were partly of a temporary 
character, being due to the slackening 
up of operations in railroad construction 
and maintenance on account of men 
leaving the railways for the harvest 
fields. The volume of employment in 
Quebee, Ontario and British Columbia 
was considerably greater than during 
the corresponding period of last year; 
in the Prairie provinces it was slightly 
larger, while in the Maritime provinces 
the situation was not quite so favourable. 


The most pronounced increases in staff 
recorded during August were those in 
iron and steel, which were partly in the 
nature of recovery from recent losses. 
Of the additions to staffs of over 2,700 
workers, by far the greater number 
were reinstated in factories producing 
land vehicles, principally automobiles. 
Iron and steel fabrication plants, steel 
shipyards, foundries and machine shops 
were busier than during July, but off- 
setting reductions in payroll were re- 


‘corded by rolling mills and by agricul- 


tural implement, weighing and measur- 
ing instrument works. Automobile con- 
cerns at Ford and Windsor were much 
more fully staffed than during the pre- 
ceding month. At Hamilton, Brantford 
and Walkerville, on the other hand, em- 
ployment in that industry declined. 


_ OCTOBER, 


1922 


. Locomotive works and steel shipyards in 
Montreal reported increased activity. 
Rolling mills in the Sydney district in 
Nova Seotia were very much less fully 
employed. Increases of practically the 
same magnitude as those in the iron and 
steel group were recorded during 
August in logging, indicating the com- 
mencement of seasonal activity. Addi- 
tions to staffs were especially pronounced 
in the Gatineau district and around 
Three Rivers in Quebec. In Ontario, 
the largest gains occurred at Pembroke 
and other Upper Ottawa points, at 
Haileybury, Massey, Iroquois Falls and 
Chapleau. Expansion on a rather small- 
er scale was recorded in British Colum- 
bia, at Union Bay, White Rock and Still- 
water. On the other hand, activity at 
Headquarters and Wattsburg in the 
- game province declined. Summer opera- 
tions in canneries caused considerable 
activity to be indicated in the edible 
plant products group during August, 
mainly in Ontario and especially at 
Blenheim, Delhi, Hamilton, Harrow, 
Port Hope, Tilbury, Wellington, Tecum- 
seh, Bloomfield, Dunnville, Leamington 
~and Toronto. Less extensive increases 
were also indicated in British Colum- 
bia. Flour mills, biscuit, chocolate and 
confectionery factories were busier than 
in the preceding month, but the sugar 
plants eased off. The expansion in bis- 
eult and confectionery plants occurred 
chiefly at Toronto, while Montreal re- 
ported the largest declines in the sugar 
industry. Shipping and _ stevedoring 
companies afforded more employment 
than in July, particularly at Montreal 
and Vancouver. At St. John, N.B., on 
the other hand, somewhat smaller staffs 
were employed. Considerable increases 
in activity were indicated in the non- 
ferrous metal industries, especially in 
nickel and copper smelters and refineries 
at Copper Cliff and Port Colborne, Ont., 


and in tin can factories in Vancouver 


and copper plants at Anyox, B.C. Em- 
ployment in railway transportation 
showed an increase in Ontario and the 
four western provinces. In Quebec and 
the Maritime district, on the other hand, 
moderate reductions in employment 
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were registered. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway reported the addition of over 
400 men to their operation staffs, the 
Canadian National Railways enlarged 
their working forces by more than 300 
persons, while a minor increase only 
was recorded by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. Continued expansion on a smaller 
scale than in the last few reports was 
indicated in building construction, es- 
pecially in Quebec, and British Colum- 
bia. General improvement was mani- 
fested in the pulp and paper industries, 
both in the production of pulp and 
paper and in printing and publishing 
establishments. The gains in the latter 
industry occurred chiefly in Winnipeg, 
while paper mills at Mont Rolland and 
Montreal, Que., and in Ottawa, Toronto 
and Kapuskasing, Ont., were much more 
active. Employment in boot and shoe 
factories was in slightly greater volume 
than in July, mainly at Montreal, Que., 
St. Thomas, Ont., and Vancouver, B.C. 
The production of electrical apparatus 
continued to increase. Concerns at 
Hamilton, Toronto, Stratford and Wel- 
land, Ont., and at Montreal, Que., were 
busier than during the preceding month. 
The termination of the strike in the 
western coal fields, which had been in 
existence for some time, caused the si- 
tuation to be better. Improvement was 
also recorded at Inverness and Joggins 
Mines, N.S. Employment in wholesale 
and retail trade establishments increased 
moderately, the gains being of a general 
character. Fur factories were busier 
owing to the conclusion of the holiday 
season. Increases were registered in 
several centres, notably St. John, N.B., 
and Ottawa and Toronto, Ont. Tele- 
phone concerns reported larger payrolls, 
chiefly at Toronto. Additions to staif 
were recorded by musical instrument 
manufacturers, mainly at Oshawa and 
Toronto, Ont. 


Railway construction and mainte- 
nance suffered the heaviest losses in 
personnel reported during the month, 
almost 2,400 men having been released 
by the concerns and divisional super- 
intendents making returns. The de- 
elines, as mentioned above, were largely 
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caused by the exodus of workers to the 
harvest fields. The Canadian Pacifie 
Railway recorded contractions affecting 
nearly 2,900 workers, while the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Railways 
indicated rather small increases in pay- 
roll. The Prairie provinces and Ontario 
registered reductions, those in Saskat- 
chewan of nearly 1,200 workers being 
the most pronounced. In all other pro- 
vinees there were increases on a mode- 
rate scale. 
ways declined considerably, principally 
at Toronto. Montreal and Winnipeg com- 
panies reported slightly increased acti- 
vity. Rubber factories at Montreal, Que., 
and at Kitchener, Hamilton and Toronto, 
Ont., were busier during August; but 
employment in the rubber and elastic 
goods factories decreased to a marked 
degree, very largely on account of the 
elosing of important plants at St. 
Jerome, Que., for holidays, supplement- 
ed by smaller reductions in payroll at 
Kitchener, Merritton, New ‘Toronto, 
Bowmanville and Guelph, Ont. Activity 
in road eonstruction declined to some 
extent during August, especially in the 
regions of Ottawa, Ont., and Oxford, 
New Glasgow, Sydney and Clyde River, 
N.S. Increased activity, however, was 
reported at Walkerville, Pembroke and 
Toronto, Ont. The completion of the 
season’s cut caused fairly large reduc- 
tions in personnel, in sawmills, especially 
in Ontario, Quebee and New Brunswick. 
The declines, which were of a general 
character, were recorded by a large 
number of concerns. Varying conditions 
were noted in the textile industries. Ex- 
pansion, partly in the nature of re- 
covery, was indicated in garment fac- 
tories. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of thread, yarn and cloth and of 
hosiery and knitted goods decreased 
considerably, causing an unfavourable 
balance in the textile group as a whole. 
Knitting mills at Truro, N.S., and at 
Almonte and Woodstock, Ont., were 
much slacker. Silk goods manufacturers 
at Brantford and St. Catharines also in- 
dicated smaller staffs. Garment con- 
cerns in Toronto, Cobourg and Guelph, 
Ont., and at Montreal and Quebec City 
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‘on the other hand, reported a more 


favourable situation. Petroleum refine- 
ries at Montreal, Que., and Sarnia, Ont., 
registered reductions in payroll. 


The volume of employment during 
August, as mentioned before, was larger 
than during the corresponding period 
of last year, a large majority of indus- 
trial groups reporting a more favourable 
situation. Notable among these were 
lumber and its products, pulp and paper, 
textiles, electric current, rubber, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal products, 
mineral products, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance. On _ the 
other hand, the index numbers of em- 
ployment in logging, communication and 
trade were somewhat lower than at the 
close of August, 1921. 


TRADE UNION 
REPORTS 


Statements tabulated — 
from 1,474 labour or- 
geanizations with a com- 
bined membership of 148,408 persons 
showed that 3.6 per cent of the members 
were unemployed at the end of August 
as compared. with 4.1 per cent at the 
end of July; and with 8.7 per cent in 
August of last year. (Unemployment 
as used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based; it should be 
understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations report- 
ing). Greater activity as compared with 
July was indicated in all provinces with 
the exception of Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia and in these two provinces 
the declines were slight. Improvement 
was shown in all districts as compared 
with last year. The situation in the 
manufacturing industries was better 
than in July and also than in August 
of last year. Within the manufacturing 
group, increased activity was registered 
by cigar, tobacco, paper mill, furniture, 
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brass, iron, steel and glass workers. 
Sugar refinery employees, boot and shoe 
workers and tradesmen in the printing, 
publishing and textile trades were not 
as busy. Garment workers reported 
practically the same amount of unem- 
ployment as in July. Mine workers 
reported more inactivity, largely in the 
British Columbia coal fields as an in- 
direct result of the strike situation. In 
Quebec, asbestos miners were more fully 
employed. The construction trades re- 
eorded slightly more activity than in 
- the previous month, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, gran- 
ite workers and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showing smaller percentages of 
idleness. More unemployment was re- 


_ ported among steam shovel and dredge- 


men, bridge and structural iron workers, 
carpenters and joiners, and hod carriers 
and building labourers. Shght increases 
in activity were registered in the trans- 
portation group, both steam railways 
and the shipping and stevedoring divi- 
sions sharing in the improvement. 
Fishermen recorded more employment, 
while retail clerks indicated a small 
percentage of slackness. Slightly more 
idleness was shown by hotel and res- 
taurant employees and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen than in July, but 
civic employees, barbers and theatre and 
stage employees were somewhat busier. 


EMPLOYMENT 


During the month of 
OFFICE Augtst, 1922, the re- 
REPORTS ports from the offices 


indicated a substantial 
gain in the number of positions offered 
and placements made as compared with 
the preceding month. Marked expan- 
sion was due to the heavy demands for 
harvest labour and threshing hands in 
the Prairie provinces. The offices re- 
ported that they had made 58,553 re- 
ferences to positions and effected a 
total of 56,546 placements, (49,271 in 
regular employment and 7,275 in casual 
work). Of the placements in regular 
employment 45,696 were of men and 
3.575 of women. The number of vacan- 
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cies notified by employers to the Service 
during the month was 73,179, of which 
63,322 were for men and 9,857 for 
women. Applications for employment 
registered at the offices numbered 
65,857, of which 56,518 were of men and 
9,339 of women. As shown in the follow- 
ing table applications, vacancies, and 
placements increased considerably dur- 
ing the month when compared with the 
preceding month, but a comparison with 
the month of August, 1921, indicates 
that the average daily business of the 
offices was not so great as in the previous 
year. The table presents the returns 
from the offices on the basis of daily 
averages over half-month periods during 
July and August, 1922, and during 
August, 1921. 
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Applications; 1,612 | 1,626 | 2,528 | 2,537 | 2,896 | 2,866 
Vacancies...) 1,444 | 1,483 | 2,562 | 3,081 | 2,846 | 3,162 
Placements..| 1,192 | 1,218 | 2,095 | 2,243 | 2,255 | 2,403 


PRODUCTION 


According to the 
REPORTS 


monthly report issued 
‘by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics the production of pig 
iron during August showed a decline of 
14.45 per cent as compared with the 
record for July. A tonnage of 27,123 
was, reported for the month under re- 
view as compared with a production of 
31,705 tons in the previous month. The 
amount of basie pig iron manufactured 
for further use by the firms reporting 
declined from 25,419 tons in July to 
20,494 tons in August. The pig iron 
output in August, 1921, was 50,156 tons, 
an excess of 23,033 tons or 45.9 per cent 
over that of August of the present year. 
During the eight months ending August 
31 last there was a total production of 
251,015 tons, as compared with a total 
of 413,448 tons produced during the 
corresponding period of 1921. Three 
blast furnaces were in operation and 
seventeen were idle at the end of the 
month. ire | 
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The production of steel in August 
amounted to 59,201 long tons, as com- 
pared with 62,767 in July, showing a 
decrease of 5.68 per cent. The cumula- 
tive steel production during the first 
eight months of the present year was 
299,048 tons, as compared with 421,141 
tons in the corresponding period of last 
year. The output of open hearth basic 
ingots in the first eight months of the 
present year was 285,852 tons, and the 
total production of steel ingots and 
castings for this period was 299,048 tons. 


BUILDING The value 


building permits issued 
in fifty-six cities during 
August showed an in- 
crease, mainly on ac- 
count of marked expansion in British 
Columbia. Building to the value of 
$16,970,125 was authorized during the 
month as compared with $14,275,026 in 
July and with $9,985,594 in August, 
1921. There was, therefore, a gain of 
$2,695,099, or 18.9 per cent, in the 
former comparison and of. $6,984,531, or 
70 per cent, in the latter. Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported 
expansion in the volume of building 
contemplated as compared with July, 
while in all other provinces the tendency 
was downward. As indicated above, the 
gains in British Columbia were espe- 
cially pronounced, the value of the per- 
mits issued standing at $6,089,240, an 
increase of $5,176,330, or 567 per cent, 
over the July total. Ontario cities re- 
gistered the largest decline, which 
amounted to $1,554,867, or 21.2 per cent. 


PERMITS AND 
CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 


As compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba recorded less 
anticipated activity, the decline of 
$249,610, or 24.7 per cent, in the value 
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of the permits issued in the last named 
province being the most decided. Of the 
gains in the other provinces, those of 
$5,207,152, or 590.8 per cent, in British 
Columbia and of $1,372,139, or 31.2 per 
cent, in Ontario were the largest. 


Of the larger cities, Vancouver alone 
recorded expansion in the amount of 
building authorized as compared. with 
both July, 1922, and August, 1921. 
Montreal and Toronto reported con- 
tractions in the former and increases in 
the latter comparisons, while at Winni- 
peg there were losses in both compari- 
sons. Of the smaller centres, West- 
mount, Belleville, Oshawa, Stratford, St. 


Catharines, Windsor, St. Boniface, Sas- 


katoon, Edmonton, Prince Rupert and 
Victoria indicated expansion both as 
compared with the previous month and 
with the corresponding month of last 
year. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Maclean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded-during August totalled 
$25,187,500 as compared with $26,694,- 
200 in the preceding month and with 


$36,307,200 in the corresponding month 


of last year. There was, therefore, a 
decrease of 5.6 per cent in the former 
and of 80.6 per cent in the latter com- 
parison. Of the total for the month 
under review, $19,905,500 or 79.0 per 
cent, was to be expended in Quebec and 
Ontario; $1,080,000, or 4.8 per cent, in 
the Maritime District; and $4,202,000, 
or 16.7 per cent, in the Western pro- 
vinees. A further analysis of the figures 
shows that $8,612,000 was to be spent 
for residential purposes, $7,281,800 on 
business buildings, $2,649,000 on indus- 
trial projects and $6,644,700 on en- 
gineering contracts. 
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Strikes. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during September than 
during the previous month but greater 
than during September, 1921. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 18 strikes involving 
about 15,275 workpeople with an esti- 
mated time loss of 91,900 working days, 
as compared with 24 strikes, involving 
24.006 workpeople and 437,017 working 
days in August, 1922; and 26 strikes, 
3,948 workpeople and 59,849 working 
days in September, 1921. On September 
1, there were on record 15 strikes affect- 
ing 14,842 workpeople. 
were reported as having commenced 
during September as compared with five 
during August. One of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to September and one of 
those commencing during September 
terminated during the month, leaving 
16 strikes involving about 2,465 work- 
people on record at the beginning of 
October. 


Prices. ¥: 


The index number of wholesale prices 
continued to fall in September. 
family budget of retail feod prices was 
slightly lower than in August, while the 
retai! price of fuel was somewhat higher. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
stood at 220.5 for September as com- 
pared with 222.8 for August; 232.7 for 
September, 1921; 326.6 for September, 
1920; 246.1 for September, 1917; and 
141.3 for September, 1914. The fall in 
the index number was due chiefly to 
decreases, in some respects seasonal, in 
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prices of farm products and foods, and 
also in Connellsville eoke which fell 
sharply from the high level of August. 
There was, however, a seasonal advance 
in dairy products, the other chief ad- 
vanees for the month being in maple 
sugar, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, pig 
iron, turpentine, and some raw furs, 


‘with less important advances in bar 


iron, quicksilver, axes, nails, and 
wire. The chief declines were in grains 
and fodders, cattle and beef, hogs, 
mutton and lamb, fruits and vegetables, 
flour, granulated sugar, Connellsville 
coke, and linseed oil. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of 29 staple 
foods in some 60 cities was $10.28 at the 
beginning of September as compared 
with $10.44 for August; $11.82 for 
September, 1921; $15.95 for September, 
1920; $11.65 for September, 1917; and 
$7.83 for September, 1914. The total 
for food, fuel, and rent averaged $20.90 
for September as compared with $20.88 
for August ; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$96.38 for September, 1920; $18.57 for 
September, 1917; and $14.33 for Sept- 
ember, 1914. The only marked change 
in foods was a seasonal decline in po- 
tatoes, though meats, bread and flour 
were also lower. Eggs, butter, cheese, 
evaporated apples, prunes and sugar 
were slightly higher. Quotations on coal 
were considerably higher in some cities 
while in many others it was reported 
that no anthracite coal was for sale. 
Wood was also higher. Rent was prac- 
tically unchanged. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the month of September, 1922. z 


PSURING the month of September 
““the Department received reports of 
ven Boards of Conciliation and In- 
stigation established to deal with 
(1) the Michigan 





ZEN 
ve 
disputes between 


Central Railroad Company and certain 


« 
k 


of its employees, being machinists, 
boillermakers, blacksmiths, carmen, 
electricians and sheet metal workers, 
members of the Federated Shop Crafts; 
(2) the Pére Marquette Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its shop crafts em- 
ployees being machinists, boilerma- 
kers, blacksmiths, electricians, car- 
men, etc.; (3) the Pére Marquette 
Railway Company and. certain of its 
employees, being members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; (4) the New York 
Central Railway Company as represent- 
ed by its officers in charge of the rail- 

way shops at Ottawa and certain of its 
- employees at Ottawa, being members of 
the Federated Shop Crafts; (5) the 
Grand Trunk Railway System and 
certain of its employees, being clerks, 
freight handlers, stationmen, station- 
ary engineers and_ firemen, oilers, 
roundhouse shop and store labourers, 
etc., members respectively of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
vay and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; (6) the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of Canada, Limit- 
ed, and certain of its employees, being 
members of Federal Labour Union No. 
16570, American Federation of La- 
bour; and (7) the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of Canada, Limit- 
ed, and certain of its employees, being 
certificated Marconi wireless operators, 


members of the Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America, System Divi- 
sion No. 59. 


Applications received 


During the month of September ap- 
plications for the establishment of 


Boards of Conciliation were received 


as follows: 


(1) From employees of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System in the Dining 
and Parlor Car Department, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees. 


(2) From employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, Western Lines, 
being members of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
and Dredgemen, District No. 6. 


(3) From employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Western 
Lines, being members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen, District. No. 6. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being 
Shipmasters, mates and marine en- 
gineers in the British Columbia Lake 
and River Service of the Company, em- 
ployed in vessels operating between 
points on Lakes Kootenay, Slocan, Ar- 
row and Okanagan, a Board was estab- 
lished and Messrs. E. A. James and 
John Fyfe, both of Vancouver, were 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and workmen respective- 
ly. A chairman had not been appointed 
at the close of the month. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Michigan Central Railroad and its shop 
crafts employees 


The report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation in the 
ease of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and certain of its shop crafts employees 
in Canada was received by the Minister 
of Labour on September 11, bearing 
the signatures of the chairman and the 
employer member of the Board. A 
minority report was reseived from the 
workman member of the Board. The 
membership of the Board was as fol- 
- lows: Chairman, Mr. J. M. McEvoy, of 
London, Ontario; employer member, 
Mr. H. T. Maleolmson, of Hamilton, 
Ontario; employee member, Mr. W. D. 
Robbins, of Toronto, Ontario. The dis- 
pute referred to the Board arose out of 
a proposed reduction in wages of the 
company’s employees on its lines in 
Canada equal with the reduction which 
had been ordered by the United States 
Railroad Labour Board with regard to 
- the wages of similar classes of this rail- 
way and other railways in the United 
States, reductions on both sides of the 
boundary to be effective as from July 1. 
The Michigan Central Railroad had 
undertaken with the Minister of Labour 
that, in view of a dispute arising and 
the reference of the same to a Board 
of Conciliation and the bearing thereon 
of Section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
‘Investigation Act and representations 
made by ‘the Minister to the company 
with regard to this matter, no change 
would take place in the wage rates until 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established on request of the work- 
men had passed upon the dispute in 
question. The effect of the findings of 
the Board is to confirm the proposed 
reduction, but only as from August 16. 


Though not formally accepted by 
either party to the dispute, the findings 
of the Board are understocd to have been 
effective in bringing about a working 
agreement which followed the lines of 
the Board’s recommendations. 


adjust the disputes are 


The text of the Board’s findings and 
the minority report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Michigan 
Central Railroad, Employer, and 
certain of its employees being 
machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, carmen, electricians and 
sheet metal workers, Employees. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. 


Honourable Sir, 


The Board .of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you on the 
8th day of July, 1922, under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
eee have the honour to report as fol- 
OWS: 3 


As appears from the formal applica- 
tion for the appointment of a Board in 
this case; 


The nature and cause of dispute in- 
eluding claims and demands of either 
party upon the other to which ex- 
ception is taken, and the outline of 
efforts made by parties concerned to 
‘‘eompany and 
men met in conference and endeavour- 
ed to agree on a fair, adequate rate 
of pay, also on proper overtime rules and 
general working conditions. Could not 
agree, and matter was referred to the 
United States Labour Board as the men 
were employees in the United States as 
well as Canada. No promise was’ given 
by employees in Canada that they would 
accept any award given by the United 
States Labour Board, as they repeated- 
ly stated they could not give decisions 


governing Canadian employees on Amer- 


ican Roads.’’ 


The Board was first called to meet 
on Monday, July 24, but at the request 
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of the employees, who alleged that they 
were not ready to proceed, an adjourn- 
ment was had until the 31st of July 
and sittings were held in the City Hall 
at cot.. Phomas,-.Ont., On Ulva: 
August 1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
when evidence and statements of all 
the parties were received and consider- 
ed. The Board further considered the 
exhibits and other matters appertaining 
to the disputes on August 28, 29 and 30, 
at Ottawa ,and on August 31, and Sep- 
tember 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, at Hamilton. 


The Michigan Central Railroad Em- 
ployees were represented by: James 
Size, Chairman; John Lane, President 
of M.C.R. system, Federation No. 67; E. 
A. Inglis, International Representative, 
Brotherhcod of Electrical Worers; 
George Varney, Chairman of Local 


Grievance Committee; John Oswald; 
Mr. Bouloin, General Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. 


The Michigan Central Railroad was 
represented by: W. H. Flynn, Super- 
intendent of Motive Power, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. T. Downs, Superintendent 
Rolling Stock, M.C.R., Detroit, Mich.; 
J. W. Fry, Chief of Wage Bureau, 
M.C.R., Detroit, Mich.; E. R. Webb, 
Division Master Mechanic, M.C.R., St. 
Thomas, Ont.; R. J. Mitchner, Division 
Car Foreman, Canada Division, M.C.R., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


We report that the rates of pay and 
general working conditions which had 
been agreed upon between the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Company (which 
we shall hereinafter call the company) 
and the employees of the company 
(which we shall hereinafter call the 
men) were arrived at in conference 
held from time to time between com- 
mittees of officers of the company on 
the one side, and committees of the 
several classes of workmen on the other 
side. 


There were filed with your Board 
copies of several of these agreements, 
which both parties to the dispute ad- 
mitted, were correct copies. These date 
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back as early as June 10, 1909, as ap- 
pears by Exhibit No. 2 herewith re- 
turned. This Exhibit was an agree- 
ment between the machinists and the 
company. Exhibit No. 8, a year later, 
was an agreement between the boiler- 
makers and the company. A number 
of these agreements are exhibited, No. 
2 to No. 12 inclusive, covering a series 
of years, and it is alleged by both the 
company and the men that these agree- 
ments constituted the code of railroad 
working conditions and schedules of 
wages under which the company and 
the men had been ‘‘earrying on’’ for 
many years, and we report accordingly. 


This was the mode of defining the 
rights of the men of the company up 
to the 25th of May, 1918. 


All these mutual agreements between 
the company and the men make it 
plain that the bargaining up to this 
date was conducted by the men on the 
Canadian side of the border jointly 
with the men on the United States side 
of the line, and that the company bar- 
gained with its men as a whole ir- 
respective of whether they were em- 
ployed in the shops of the company in 
Canada or in the shops of the company 
in the United States. 


These agreements were usually made 
for a year, and indefinitely thereafter 
until a revision or change was sought 
by either party, upon giving to the 
other party thirty days’ notice of 
desire for such revision or change. 


In connection with this practice of 
conducting negotiations, it was stated 
to your Board during the hearings by 
the representatives of the men that they 
desired no change in the past practices 
of negotiating changes in rates of pay 
or working conditions, and they made 
it clear to your Board that it was the 
desire of the men in Canada to act, in 
conjunction with the men in the United 
States in negotiations with the company 
hereafter on all wage and working 
condition changes, including where ne- 
cessary, taking part in disputed cases 
before the .United States Railroad 
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Labour Board, but they also make it 
plain that if any decisions of the United 
States Board should result in bringing 
the Canadian workmen into conflict 
with Canadian law, then the Canadian 
employees insist upon being guided in 
their actions by Canadian law. 


The method of bargaining as to rates 
of pay and conditions of work which 
was general until 1919 as between in- 
dividual railway companies and the 
men of each company became imprac- 
tieable by the action of the United 
States Government, which Government, 
on account of the war, took over the 
administration and operation of the 
United States Railways, (including, for 
practical purposes, whatever the legal 
position might be) the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway, where it operated in 
Canadian territory. 


As is well known by all railroad of- 
ficials and employees, there had, 
through this method, grown up a vast 
and complicated body of rules, sched- 
‘ules, and conditions of work, creating 
a formidable body of railroad practice 
and jurisprudence. This practice and 
jurisprudence was found only in these 
multitudinous agreements and in tradi- 


tion. 


Following the taking over of the 
railways in the United States by the 


United States Government, all these 


varied, complicated and differing agree- 
ments that determined and defined the 
rights of individual railroad companies 
on the one hand and the various classes 
of employees of these individual rail- 
road companies on the other hand, were 
of necessity rendered inapplicable and 
of no force, as one of the parties to 
each of these agreements was not a 
party to the operation of the railroad 


_ transportation system, and therefore 
- something had to be found to take the 


place of this multitude of agreements. 


_ The endeavour to supply that “‘some- 


thing’’ resulted in what is known as 
In the words 
of the Director General of American 


- Railroads when promulgating this Gen- 


eral Order. 
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‘‘Manifestly in a matter of such 
magnitude and complexity it is im- 
possible to find any general basis or 
formula which would correct every 
irregularity or give satisfaction to every 
interest involved.’’ 


- This General Order No. 27, with its 
modifications, interpretations and add- 
enda, is filed as Exhibit No. 18 with this 
report. It provides that in railroad ser- 
vice, there shall be a basic day of eight 
hours. It awards for wage earners, 
hired and paid by the month, in posi- 
tions paid less than $46.00 per month in 
December, 1915, a flat increase of $20.00 
per month and a sliding percentage 
scale of increases tapering downward 
from 43 per cent increase for positions 
paid $46.01 to $47.00 per month to no 
increase for positions paying $250.00 
or more per month. The increase is 
given at a decreasing percentage at 
each one dollar interval. These per- 
centage increases also were based on 
the rates paid for the several classes of 
work in the month of Dezember, 1915, 
as for example :— 


Amount of! New rate, 


Ratings of positions,;Per cent 
i increase Ges 1, 1918 


December, 1915 increase 














$ 46.01 to $ 47.00..... 43 $20.21 | $67.21 
$ 47.01 to $ 48.00..... 43 $20.64 | $68.64 
$ 48.01 to $ 49.00..... 43 1.07) $70.07 
$ 49.01 to $ 50.00..... 43 - $21.50 | $71.50 
$ 50.01 to $ 51.00.. 42.35 $21.60 $72.60 
$100.01 to $101.00..... 31.29 $31.60 | $132.60 
$150.01 to $151.00..... 15.96 $24.10 | $175.10 

48.01 to $249.00.....|..2-.00--- $ 1.00 $250.00 
$249.01 to $250.00..... 00 | $250.00 





Intermediate rated positions receive 
proportionate increases over the whole 
of the field covered. 


A similar sliding scale of increases 
for positions or classes of work paid 
on daily wage was provided by the 
order, commencing with positions or 
classes of work paying a daily wage of 
75¢ in December, 1915, which were in- 
creased by the Order to $1.52 per day. 
This order covers the field from this 
75¢e daily wage as it was in December, 
1915, to the position or class of work 
paying in December, 1915, a wage of 
$7.60 per day, which wage, by the order, 
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was increased to $8.25 per day. All 
intermediate daily wage positions or 
classes of work were given a propor- 
tionate increase based on the daily 
wage in effect in December, 1915. 


A similar provision is made by this _ 


order for workers paid by the hour. 


It applies to all such men employed 
by the United States Administration in 
railroad services. The rate of pay. is 
determined by a table of rates. This 
table is to be applied to each class of 
work in the railroad service wherever 
that class of work was being paid by 
railroads in December, 1915, an hourly 
wage ranging amywhere between 10 
cents an hour and 120 cents an hour. 


Without reproducing the whole table 
here for the better understanding of it, 
we reproduce the first few provisions 
for each rate changed at each half cent 
interval; and we reproduce a few exam- 
ples taken at random from the body 
of the table, pointing out, however, 
that the table itself provides for a rate 
of increase over the whole field at each 
half cent interval in the wages paid for 
the class of work as at December, 1915. 
The amount of the increases provided 
will be best appreciated by an examina- 
tion of the following reproductions 
from the table. | 








New rate 


Old rate | New rate Old rate 
per hour per hour per hour | per hour 
in cents in cents in cents | in cents 
| 
10 19.75 85.5 50.25 
10.5 20.25 50 66 
11 20.75 90 99 
25 21.25 115 120 
12 21.75 120 120 














This order further provided as to 
many classes of work that where by the 
general provisions in its tables for in- 
creases certain minimum wage rates are 
not realized, then there shall be paid 
to certain classes of workers a minimum 
hourly wage, the amount of which is 
fixed in the order for all workers in 
these certain classes. 
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In December, 1915, the hourly wage 
of machinists involved in this investiga- 
tion was 35.5 cents an hour in Michigan 
Central shops, both in Canada and the 
United States. By gradual steps, from 
time to time, until in December, 1917, 
this hourly rate had been inereased by 
conference and mutual understandings 
to 45 cents per hour. fs 


The same rates and the same remarks 
apply in the case of boiler makers of 
this railroad. i 


The blacksmiths in 1915 were being 
paid 35.6¢ per hour by this railroad and 
had, by the same means, obtained in- 
creases so that they were being paid 
in December, 1917, at the rate of 44.5¢ 
per hour. 


These were the rates of pay obtain- 
ing for these classes of men upon this 
railroad up to the time when General 
Order No. 27, heretofore mentioned, 
was promulgated on the 25th day of 
May, 1918. By this order, each of the 
classes of employees had their rate of 
pay increased so that they became en- 
titled from the United States Govern- 
ment to 50 cents an hour, and a provi- 
sion was made whereby this rate of pay 
should be retroaetive and the men 
should receive back pay at this rate as 
of the Ist of January, 1918. (See Ex- 
hibit No. 18, page 17.) The employees 
accepted the benefits of this order, both 
in Canada and in the United States. 


Two months after General Order No. 
27, namely, on the 25th of July, 1918, 
Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 
27 was promulgated by the Director 
General of Railways of the United 
States. By this order, the machinists, 
boilermakers, and blacksmiths received 
a further increase in their pay of 13 
cents an hour. This increase was made 
retroactive to the 1st day of Janpary, 
1918, so that the increase in reality re- 
sulted in a 68 cents an hour rate, after 
January 1st, 1918. The boilermakers, 
machinists and blacksmiths interested 
in this investigation accepted the bene- 
fit of this order and became entitled 
thereby to 68 cents an hour. 
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In September, 1919, what is usually 
spoken of as ‘National Agreement”’ 
between the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration and its employees, which 
for practical purposes included the 
Canadian employees of the Michigan 
Central, was issued. (See Exhibit No. 
15, page 21.) By this agreement, a fur- 
ther increase of four cents an hour was 
given to the machinists, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths. The employees in- 
terested in this investigation accepted 
the benefit provided by this agreement 
in common with their fellow workers in 
the United States. This resulted in 
their receiving an hourly wage of 72 
cents, the last increase being effective 
May 1, 1919. Here the matter stood 


until the United States Transportation 


Act, 1920, was enacted. 


After the war and on the 28th of 
February, 1920, under an act of Con- 
eress approved that day, known as the 
“Transportation Act,’’? the Railway 
Administration of the United States 
returned control of all railroads and 
transportation systems to the owners 
thereof, effective on the 1st of March, 
1920. (See Exhibit No. 15.) By this 
Transportation Act, a method of deal- 
ing with disputes between carriers 
and their employees and_ subordin- 
ate officials is provided. A Railroad 
Labour Board composed of nine 
members is established — three mem- 
bers representing the labour group, 


three members representing the rail-— 


road group, and three members re- 
presenting the general public, all 
appointed by the President of the 
United States. The first group was re- 
quired to be chosen by the President 


- from among six nominees of the labour 


organizations and the second group was 
required to be chosen from among six 
nominees of the railroads, and the third 
or public group was to be appointed 
directly by the President, and all nine 
were required to be approved by the 
United States Senate. Five members 
of this Board must concur in main de- 
cisions and one at least of the five con- 
curring members must be a member of 


. the public group. The work which is 
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assigned to the Labour Board of the 
United States includes the decision of 
all the classes of matters referred to 
this Conciliation Board by your ap- 
pointment. Subsection D of Section 
307 provides that in determining the 
justness and reasonableness of wages 
and salaries and working conditions, 
the Board shall, so far as applicable, 
take into consideration among other 
relative circumstances :— 


(1) The scale of wages paid for simi- 
lar kinds of work in other industries. 


(2) The relation between wages and 
the cost of living. 


(8) The hazards of the employment. 
(4) The training and skill required. 
(5) The degree of responsibility. 


(6) The character and regularity of 
the employment. 


(7) Inequalities of increases in wages 
or of treatment, results of previous 
wage orders or adjustments. 


The Canadian employees of the Mi- 
chigan Central Railroad in conjunction 
with their fellow employees residing in 
the United States, were parties to an 
application to the United States Labour 
Board for'an increase in the rates of 
pay and this application was heard on 
July 20, 1920, and ripened into what 
is known as the ‘‘United States Rail- 
road Labour Board Decision No. 2, 
Dockets 1, 2 and 3’’ (see Exhibit No. 
17), effective May 1, 1920. By this de- 
cision machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths and others were awarded an 
inerease of 13 cents an hour; (Exhibit 
No. 17, page 14.) This advance was 
based, in the judgment of the Board, 
upon the continuing increase in cost of 
living, coupled with the fact that a 
higher rafe of wages was then being 
paid to workers in similar classes of 
work in other industries and with the 
further fact that railroad employees 
had remained at their work, notwith- 
standing that-higher pay might have 
been obtained elsewhere. The ma- 
chinists, boilermakers and blacksmiths 
interested in this investigation became 
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entitled by this de ision to have their 
rates of wages increased from 72 cents 
per hour as they then stood, to 85 cents 
an hour, and they took the benefits of 
this decision. 


Subsequent to Decision No. 2, above 
referred to, many railways, including 
among them the Michigan Central, 
were parties to an application to the 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
for a reduction of the rate of wages, 
and the employees of the Michigan 
Central. Railway, including their Can- 
adian employees, were parties to the 
eontest before the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board, as to whether a 
reduction asked by the railways should 
be granted. The result of that contest 
is shown in Decision 147, Docket 353; 
(see Exhibit No. 23.) That decision pro- 
vided that there should be a reduction 
of eight cents an hour in the case of 
machinists, boilermakers and_ black- 
smiths. The men of these classes of em- 


ployees of the Michigan Central Rail- 


road, who are parties to the investiga- 
tion now being made by your Board, 
accepted this reduction and acted upon 
it, as did their fellow employees work- 
ing in the American shops. This de- 
cision is dated June 1, 1921, and was 
effective July 1, 1921. 


On the llth of August, 1921, the 
decision of the United States Railroad 
Labour Board, No. 222, was promul- 
gated, effective August 16, 1921. This 
decision effected a radical change in 
the manner of paying for overtime 
work and extra rates for time served 
on Sundays and holidays. The men 
eontend that this decision, together 
with other deductions in rates of pay 
made since July 1, 1921, works a re- 
duction of wages in the case of each 
of the men interested in this investiga- 
tion and that the reductions in the case 
of the machinists, boilermakers and 
blacksmiths worked by this decision, 
amounts to an annual reduction of 
$638.60. It will be convenient to deal 
with this phase of the matter later 
when considering the rules which work 
the change complained of, but we add 
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here, that the Board does- not agree 
with this contention of the men. 


In February, 1922, application for a 
further reduction in the rates of pay 
was filed by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road whose shop employees in both 
Canada and the United States filed at 
the same time an application for an 
‘‘adequate wage increase.’’ The de- 
cision upon these applications of each 
of the parties is known as Decision 1036 
and is dated June 5, 1922; (see Exhibit 
No. 48.) The result of this decision was 
a further reduction of the hourly wages 
of machinists, boilermakers and black- 
smiths amounting to 7 cents per hour. 
This decision was made effective July 
1, 1922. The employees of the Michigan _ 


Central Railroad living in the United ~~ 


States declined to accept this reduction 
and are now on ‘‘strike’’ in protest 
against the fairness of the decision. 
The Canadian employees of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad have remained at 
their work out of respect for the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1907, and have caused the ealling of 
this Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation in protest against the decision. 


The machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, carmen, electricians and sheet 
metal workers are the classes of em- 


ployees named in the application for 


the Board now reporting. 


Of these classes of employees the 
changes in rates of pay which have oc- 
curred since 1915 have now been indicat- 
ed in this report with some explanations 
as to the nature of the document which 
brought about each change. It remains 
to deal with the carmen, electricians 
and sheet metal workers. Besides these 
last three classes, considerable evidence 
was taken and investigation made con- 


cerning grease cup fillers, material 2ar- 


riers and coach cleaners. So far as the 
changes in rates of pay for each of the 
classes of employees named in the appli- 
cation are concerned, the changes were 
effected by the same processes and by 
virtue of the same documents as were 
the changes affecting the machinists, 
boilermakers and blacksmiths. In the . 


1922 . 
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eases of carmen, grease cup fillers, 


material carriers and coach cleaners 
there are some differences, and, in the 
schedule hereinafter appearing, refer- 
ence will be made to the additional 
documents effecting changes in the 
wages of these last mentioned four 
classes. 


It will be convenient to indicate all 
these changes by means of Table ‘‘A.’’ 


That portion of the dispute before 
your Board which relates to 


‘unfair general working condi- 
tions’’ : 


resolves itself into a claim on the part 
of the men— 


(a) That certain rules, being in 
the main rules referring to 
overtime and time served on 

' Sundays and holidays; 


(b) Rules requiring applicants for 
railroad service to submit to 
a physical examination by a 
physician before being em- 
ployed, and 


(c) Rules reclassifying grease cup 
fillers and material carriers in 
such a way that their rates 
of pay under the schedule 
‘amounts to 87 cents an hour, 


were unfair and created ‘‘general un- 
fair working conditions.’’ 


Here again the investigation with 
which your Board has been charged is 
complicated by the fact that the rules 
in question were promulgated by the 
United States Railroad Labour Board. 


The terms of the Transportation Act, 
1920, (heretofore referred to as Exhibit 
No. 16) provides, among other things, 
that when railroads and their em- 
ployees fail to agree :— 


‘The Labour Board. . upon the 
application of the Chief Executive of 
any carrier or organization of em- 
ployees or subordinate officials whose 
members are directly interested in the 
dispute. . . shall receive for hearing, 
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and as soon as practicable, and with 
due diligence decide, any dispute in 
volving grievances, rules, or working’ 
conditions which is not decided as 
privided in Section 301. . .’’ 


After the United States Government 
Administration had decided to re- 
linquish control of the United States 
railroads, there was an absence of 
sufficient rules and regulations as be- 
tween each one of the some two 
hundred railroads and the employees 
of each of these railroads, and almost 
all of these two hundred railroads 
failed to agree with their respective 
employees upon a complete set of rules 
covering the relationship, working 
conditions and wages as between each 
of them and their respective em- 
ployees. 


A plan was devised by the United 
States Railroad Labour Board to 
formulate a set of rules for general 
application as between a_ railroad 
company in the United States and its 
employees. The plan devised was 
embodied in Decision No. 119, Dockets 
1, 2 and 3, Exhibit No. 18. In sub- 
stance, it consisted of a direction to 
each railroad company and to the 
employees of each railroad company, 
either through their representatives 
or through labour organizations, to 
confer and try to formulate a body of 
rules acceptable to the railroad com- 
panies and to the employees of the 
several companies. 


The employees of the Michigan 
Central Railroad interested in this in- 
vestigation, after conference with the 
officials of the Road, agreed upon a 
certain number of rules, which are filed 
with this report: (Exhibit No. 25). This 
left a large part of the field required 
to be covered by rules and regulations, 
not covered. <A further portion of the 
direction of the United States Railroad 
Labour Board required the railroads | 
on the one hand and the employees by 
their representatives or through their 
labour organiations on the other 
hand, to prepare rules covering the 
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field not occupied by the rules agreed 


upon as in Exhibit No. 25. The em- 


»ployees concerned in the investigation 
by the Board now reporting joined 
with their fellow employees in the 
United States in an effort to present 
to the United States Railroad Labour 
Board their conception of what the 
rules should be covering that part of 
the field not covered by the agreed 
upon rules. 


The method of doing the work sug- 
gested by the United States Railroad 
Labour Board was that a document 
should be prepared in three parallel 
columns; that the men should set. out 
in the left hand column their conception 
of the proper rule upon each part of 
the subject matter under consideration ; 
the second column of the document 
should be vacant except insofar as 
agreed upon rules should be entered 


in it, and the third column of the dosu- 


ment should be written in with the rules 
proposed by the railroads. This docu- 
ment is returned as Exhibit No. 24 here- 
to and is signed among others by James 
Size of St. Thomas, Ontario, as Chair- 
man of the Committee in charge of the 
work for the Men acting for the Can- 


adian employees as well as for the 


United States employees of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. Above the sign- 
atures of the employees’ committee on 
this document is endorsed-the words 


‘‘ Accepted for the Employees 
represented by Michigan System 
Federation No. 67.’ 


The document is also signed for the 
Michigan Central Railroad by H. 
Shearer, General Manager. 


Much time and labour was expended 
in explaining and urging the views of 
both the men and the railroad company 
upon the United States Railroad Labour 
Board, and the Board now reporting 
was strongly urged by the Company to 
report that the men having elected its 
forum and having submitted its case 


to the United States Railroad Labour - 


Board should be bound to accept the 


decision of that forum or to seek an 
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amendment to it before the same forum, 


both in the question of rates of wages 
and in the question of amendments of 
rules, if amendments were necessary, 
to the disputed rules. The Men’s re- 
presentatives before the Board now 
reporting admitted that it was thought 
by them that the disputes in reference 
to rules could be adjusted by further 
conference, and, if necessary, further 
reference to the United States Railroad 
Labour Board, having in mind at all 
times the requirements of the Canadian 
law. It was also pointed out. by the 
men that joint conference was at 
present impossible as the employees in 
the United States territory’ were on 

‘< strike.’ 


The rules to which objection was 
taken by the men were— 


Nos. 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 46, 156 and 
177—see Eehibits Now 39, 40, 40- a, 40-b, 
40-c and 40-d, and 42 oe) 43. 


Rule 6. See Exhibit 27 page 7.—‘ All 
overtime continuous at regular bulle- 
tined hours will be paid for at rate 
of time and one half until relieved; 
except as may be provided in rules 
hereafter set out.. Work performed on 
Sundays and the seven legal holidays 

. shall be paid for at rate of time 
and one half except that employees 
necessary to the operation of power 
houses, millwright gangs, heat treating 
plants, train yards, running repairs 
and inspection forces who are regularly 
assigned by bulletin to work on Sun- 
days and holidays will be compensated 
on the same basis as on week days. 
Sundays and holiday work will be re- 
quired only when absolutely essential 
to the continuous operation of the rail- 
road.”’ 


Rule 7—‘‘For continuous — service 
after regular working hours employees 
will be paid time and one half on actual 
minute basis with a minimum of one 
hour for any such service performed. 


‘‘Employees shall not be required to 


work more than two hours without 


being permitted to go-to meals. Time 
taken for meals will not terminate the 
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- continuous service and will be paid for . 


up to 80 minutes. 


‘‘Hmployees called and required to 
report for work and reporting but not 
used will be paid a minimum of four 
hours at straight time rates.’’ 


The suggestion and contention of the 
Men is as to Rule 6 “‘that all overtime 
after bulletined hours should be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half 
until relieved, with certain exceptions’’ 
and as to Rule 7 ‘‘that employees work- 
ing overtime continuous with bulletin- 
ed hours should be paid one hour for 
forty minutes services or less and will 
not be required to work longer than 
one hour before being permitted to pro- 
eure meal, and that employees called 
or required to return before or after 
bulletined hours shall be paid five 
hours for three hours and twenty 
minutes service or less, and that em- 
ployees called and reporting for work 
but not used should be paid not less 
than five hours for each such eall.’’ 


The main contention arising out of 
Rule 6 is based upon the ground that, 
for Sunday and holiday time served 
there should be a punitive overtime 
payment required, and that the taking 
away by the rules of this punitive 
time results in a serious reduction in 
rate of pay, and that this matter should 
be considered when endeavouring to 
arrive at an answer to the question of 
whether or not the reduction of wages 
made under Decision 1036 ought to be 
considered ‘‘fair and reasonable.’’ If 
the effect of taking away of overtime 
in the cases of the men affected by this 
rule in the matter now before the 
Board reporting, was not taken into 
consideration when the rate of wages 
which it is seeking to reduce was 
struck, we would feel compelled to re- 
port that this rule worked a serious 
reduction in the rate of pay of the 
men who are affected by it and that 
includes practically all the men who 
are involved in the present investiga- 
tion. The conclusion which we have 
arrived at is, that in deciding that the 
reductions which were proposed by 
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the United States Railroad Labour 
Board were ‘‘fair and _ reasonable,’’ 
account was fully taken of this and 
that a reasonably higher general hourly 
rate was agreed upon for men in the 
classes of employments which subject 
the employees to the necessity of doing 
overtime work and Sunday and holiday 
work for the purpose of keeping rail- 
roads running continuously. The rule 
has been in operation since August 16, 
1921. It is true that it works a con- 
siderable revolution in the method of 
arriving at a rate of pay that is ‘‘fair 
and reasonable’’ to a large elass of rail- 
road workers. In the Exhibits filed 
before us and in the statements and 
discussion we heard, it was made plain 
that the ‘‘new method’’ of arriving at 
what is ‘‘fair and reasonable’’ in these 
cases, is Supported by a large body of 
opinions of a character commanding 
respectful and serious consideration. 
The dissenting opinion of Members of 
the United States Railroad Labour 
Board will be found commencing at 
page 1 of the second part of Exhibit 
No. 27 herewith returned. 


While these opinions were discussed 
before us, and while the conclusions 
arrived at before the United States 
Railroad Labour Board are entitled to 
very great respect, we, of course, feel 
that we are not in any way bound by 
these decisions. 


Our conclusion, however, is, and we 
report, that (in) a matter so compli- 
cated and so woven into a general sys- 
tem or plan of rules and rates, ought 
not to be disturbed until it has had a 
further trial. We are of the opinion 
that experience will enable the men 
and the Company to make such 
changes and amendments to these rules 
as will render them useful and we are 
not able to report now that the same 
are not ‘‘fair and reasonable,’’ not- 
withstanding that they do not provide 
a specific rate of pay. for what before 
these rules were promulgated, had been 
known as overtime rates of pay. 


The reduction of wages complained 
of are the reductions provided for in 
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Decision No. 1036, Exhibit No. 48. It 
results, with the changes in classifica- 
tion, in the following reductions: 

Te an hour 


(9 (5 


Machinists and Helpers. . 
Boilermakers and Helpers ‘ec 


Blacksmiths and Helpers Te “* ‘‘ 
Sheet Metal Workers and 

18 refi Oe Sede CR I a ea kom ee 
Electrician and Helpers.. Te ‘* “* 
Passenger Carmen and 

Helpers... wri dvschey vial Toit cen 
Freight Carmen: ........ Deas: inie, 


Freight Carmen Helpers 7e ‘* “ 


Grease cup fillers are reduced to the 
wages of shop laborers by reason of 
this decision (Decision No. 1036) and 
Decision No. 222; material carriers are 
treated in the same way, and coach 
eleaners are reduced 5 cents an hour. 


These reductions are the substantial 
matter complained of by the men and 


it is contended that with these reduc- 


tions a ‘‘fair and reasonable’’ wage is 


not provided. -There was considerable 
contention before your Board as_ to 
whether the posting of the notices be- 
fore mentioned herein, announcing that 
these reductions in wages were about 
to be made by the Company, was a 
violation of the Industrial Disputes 


. Act of 1907. We report briefly an his- 


tory of this matter: 


.On the 15th of November, 1921, the 
Company posted a notice on the shop 
bulletin board that the Company de- 
sired to confer with the various classes 
of employees with a view to arriving 
at an agreement upon the reduction of 
wages (see Exhibit No. 29). On the 15th 
day of December, 1921, the Company 
posted a notice (see Exhibit No. 34) 
saying that the reductions which it 
was proposed to make in the case of 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, electricians and 
passenger carmen were from 77 cents 
an hour to 62 cents an hour, and in the 
ease of freight carmen from 72 cents an 
hour to 52 cents an hour, and to estab- 


lish differentials at somewhat higher 


rates for these various classes of me- 
chanics depending on their higher 
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degree of skill. All helpers in all these 
classes would be decreased from 54 
cents an hour to 42 cents an hour, and 
the ear cleaners would be reduced from 
42 cents an hour to 32 cents an hour. 
No mention was made in this notice 
of grease cup fillers or material car- 
riers for the reason that under Decision 
222, Exhibit No. 26, by. a reclassifica- 
tion, these classes of employees had 
been reduced to the status of common 
labourers and were covered by separate 
notice which proposed to reduce their 
wages from 42 cents an hour to 32 
eents an hour. On December 23rd, 
1921, a further notice (see Exhibit No. 
35) was sent to the men stating that 
by oversight the effective date of the 
proposed reductions had not been 
stated and that the date the Company 
proposed to make the reductions effect- 
ive was the 16th of January, 1922. On 
the 17th of January, 1922, a conference 
was held between the) officers of the 
Company and the men’s committee. At 
the opening of this conference, the men 
insisted upon first reaching an under- 
standing with the Company that the 
practice of conducting such negotia- 
tions in the past should be adhered to 
and that decisions of the United States 
Railroad Labour Board should continue 
to apply alike to shopmen working in 
the shops of the Company both in Can- 
ada and the United States. The officers 
of the Company concurred, and _ this 
understanding was definitely conclud- 
ed; (see Exhibit No. 86). In the con- 
ferences which followed, the representa- 
tives of the Company and the Men’s 
Committee failed to agree upon what 
should be a ‘‘fair and reasonable’’ 
wage. An application was made on 
the 18th of February, 1922, to the 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
by the Company for a reduction in 
wages in keeping with their notice of 


the 15th of December, 1921, and by the 


Men on the 20th of February, 1922, 
for an ‘‘adequate wage increase.”’ 
These two applications ripened into a 
hearing upon each of the applications 
of the Company and of the Men on the 
6th of March, 1922. Nearly a month 
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was spent by the parties presenting 
their contentions, and the reductions 
shown on page 15 of this report were 
the results announced by the United 
tates Railroad Labour Board on the 
dth of June, 1922. On the 8th of June, 
1922, the employees sent out circulars 
to take a strike vote as to whether these 
reductions ought or ought not to be 
submitted to, requiring the ballots to 
be returned before the Ist of July, 
1822; (see Exhibit No. 46.) The vote on 
both sides of the International line was, 
as stated to your Board, in the neigh- 
borhood of 97 or 98 per cent against 
submitting to the reductions. 


We had submitted to us a consider- 
able body of evidence upon the question 
of the cost of living. A large body of 
interesting and instructive evidence 
was given before us upon the question 
of the national public benefits to be 
obtained by maintaining food supply 
and general living conditions of rail- 
road workers at an ‘‘adequate stand- 
ard.’’ Your Board reports that we are 


in accord with this general proposition; 


(see Exhibit Nos. 61 and 62). A family 
budget which was alleged by the men 
to be in keeping with this ‘‘adequate 
standard’’ of living was submitted and 
totalled $1,958.24 a year; (see Exhibit 
No. 63). It was urged by the men that 
there had been no serious reductions in 
the cost of food, rent, clothing, cost of 
entertainment, doctor bills, dentist 
bills, street car transportation, furni- 
ture repairs, chureh, insurance and 
other items which ought to be available 
out of his wages to every respectable 
artisan who was industrious and honest. 
At the opening, the men presented evi- 
dence tending to substantiate their con- 
tention on this point. After the evi- 
dence, presently to be mentioned as 
being presented by the Company, the 
men presented Exhibit No. 6314 show- 
ing a list of articles which go into 
making up a family budget with prices 
obtained at various points. For exam- 
ple: for Muskegon, Mich., two family 
budgets were presented by the men, 
one showing the annual cost of food at 
$620.48 and another, showing the an- 
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nual cost of food for a similar family 
at the same point, at $958.22; one at 
Blue Island, Ui., showing food eost, 
$1,048.03, and another at the same place 
showing food cost at $681.67. The 
highest among these varying family 
budgets is $2,796.43 per annum for all 
items, and the lowest is $2,206.61. The 
variations among these budgets are so 
great that your Board are of opinion 
that the evidence upon this point as 
collected by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the Department 
of Labour of Canada as published in 
the Labour Gazette and by other public 
investigators, are more likely to afford 
a safe guide as to the true cost of 
living than ean be found in these bud- 
gets presented by the men. The figures 
taken from the four such independent 
public investigators are shown in Ex- 
hibit No. 64, in the form of a chart. 
The results of these four independent 
studies show a striking sameness of 
rise and decline in the price of the ‘‘ cost 
of living’’ over a period from the year 
1913 to June, 1922. In our opinion the 


safest conclusion upon this question 


would be based upon the average re- 
sulting from an amalgamation of these 
four studies. This would seem to show 


a decline of about 23 per cent in the . 


cost of living from the high point in 
midsummer of 1920, to June, 1922. 


The Board now reporting realize the 
difficulty upon the mass of evidence 
presented and from such other matters 
as have come to the attention of the 
members of the Board, in determining 
with accuracy the exact percentage that 
the cost of living has shrunk since the 
midsummer of 1920. It was not con- 
tended by either of the parties that 
there had not been a_ considerable 
shrinkage in the cost of living since 
that period. Both parties relied upon 
the figures supplied by the Labour De- 
partment of Canada. The men pointed 
out that these figures did not take into 
account the cost of clothing, furnish- 
ings and furniture, except in the, case 
of the special study made, the result 
of which was published in 1921 in the 
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i 
Labour Gazette. ‘These figures show 
| the weekly cost. of living for a family 
_of five in December, 1917, to have been 
- $19.80 and to have been a little less 
| than this for some months just previous 
_ to that date. At that date the rates 
_ of wages for the bulk of the men in- 
_ terested in this investigation was from 
- 40 to 44 cents an hour. This was the 
last month that the railroads made 
the rates of wages directly with their 
-men until after the war. The figures 
from the same source show that the 
weekly cost of living in July, 1918, 
was $20.66 and at that time the United 
States Railroad Administration fixed a 
wage of 68 cents an hour and made the 
rate retroactive to January 1, 1918. 
- The figures from the same source show 
the cost of living to have been in June, 
1922, $20.58, for a similar family, and 
- for the three months previous to June, 
1922, they show the cost of living to 
have been about the same amount. In 
none of these figures cost of clothing, 
furnishing nor furniture are included 
so that a comparison is reasonably fair. 









Working an eight-hour day in Decem- 
‘ber, 1917, the more numerous classes 
of employees concerned in this inves- 
tigation would earn, exclusive of Sun- 
days and holidays, $1,101.60 per annum. 
If they worked eight hours a day half 


_ of the Sundays and holidays during the 


ES BSH 


year, they would have carried an ad- 
vance of $159.30 or a total annual earn- 
ings of $1,260.90. The same men work- 
ing eight hours a day in July, 1918, 
after the rate was fixed at 68 cents an 
hour, would, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, have earned $1,664.64. If 
they worked half of the Sundays and 
holidays that would have added to their 
yearly wage $240.72 or a total annual 
wage of $1,905.36. The same men work- 
ing an eight-hour day under the rate 
now in dispute would earn, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, $1,713.60. By 
working half of the Sundays and holi- 
days another $165.20 would be earned, 


~ making a total of $1,878.80 -as_ the 


annual wage under the disputed rates. 
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This would seem to make the total 
arnings for an eight-hour’ day at the 
disputed rates about 49 per cent better 
than the rate in effect in December, 
1917, would yield. 


We do not overlook the fact that 
many of the men involved will probably 
increase this annual income by some 
overtime or by some more agreeable 
occupation such as gardening or the 
like. 


The figures here mentioned are ap- 
plicable to machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, “electrical workers, sheet 
metal workers and pessenger carmen, 
and these classes constitute the bulk 
of the men whose rates are under con- 
sideration by this Board. The remain- 
ing classes will be dealt with in another 
paragraph of this report. 


There was a considerable mass of 
evidence submitted to this Board as 
to the rate of pay received by artisans 
performing similar work in other in- 
stitutions in the neighborhood where 
the men interested in this investigation 
perform their duties: Making just. 
allowances for human frailties in col- 
lecting and giving evidence in matters 
as complicated and difficult as this 1s, 
we feel ourselves compelled to report 
that workers in similar classes of work 
in other industries are not receiving 
as high an hourly rate as is offered to 
the bulk of the employees of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad involved in this 


- investigation. 


The Board realizes that rates of 
wages paid in the United States have 
an important effect upon the wages 
which can be paid and stabilized in 
Canada, and particularly in the case 
of a rialroad operating in both coun- 
tries. Nor can the members of this 
Board shut their eyes to the fact that 
the employees of the Michigan Central 
Railroad working in United States ter- 
ritory, have expressed their readiness 
to resume work at the disputed rates if 
their ‘‘seniority rights’’ are respected. 
In the case before’ us, no ‘‘seniority 
rights’’ have yet been affected. 
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Having in mind the fluctuations in 
the cost of living and the fluctuations 
in the wages of same by the bulk of the 
employees of the Michigan Central 
Railroad over a period between 1914 


and July, 1922, the hazards of em-- 


ployment, the skill required, responsi- 
bility, permanency of employment and 
the wages obtained by men in similar 
employment, we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to report that the reduction of 
nine cents an hour for freight carmen 
and seven cents an hour for machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, electricians, 
passenger carmen and sheet metal 
workers and their helpers, is ‘‘fair and 
reasonable.’’ This reduction leaves a 
freight earman, whose work does not 
require great mechanical efficiency, a 
rate of 63 cents an hour, and it leaves 
the other classes of workmen just 
named, 70 cents an hour. The helpers 
for each of the classes mentioned in 
this paragraph have been asked to 
submit to a reduction of seven cents 
an hour which would leave their hourly 
rate at 47 cents. This we report to be 
‘‘fair and reasonable’’ hourly wage for 
this class of work. 


This leaves three classes of employees 
to be considered, ‘‘Grease cup fillers,’’ 
‘‘Material carriers’’ and ‘‘Coach clean- 
ers.’’ The reduction in the hourly pay 
of the first two of these has been large- 
ly brought about by a reclassification 
of these two occupations. In July, 
1921, grease cup fillers and material] 
carriers were being paid an hourly 
rate of 54 cents. By the reclassification 
effected by Decision No. 222, Exhibit 
No. 26, herewith returned, the men 
who were grease cup fillers and material 
carriers in the reclassification were left 
as shop laborers and received a wage 
of 42 cents an hour. 
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proposed under Decision No. 1036 of 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
takes off that hourly wage five cents 
an hour, leaving the men of these two 
occupations, after applying the pro- 


posed reductions, an hourly wage of 


37 cents, which is the wage of shop 
labourers. Your Board was impressed 


with the thought that the performance 
of the duties of these two classes of em- | 
ployees did not require considerable | 
experience or training nor the expendi-_ 


ture of much physical strength. The 


- coach cleaner was receiving in July 1, I 
His highest 
wage had been 50 cents an hour., The 
reduction complained of is a reduction. 
from 42 cents an hour to 37 cents an | 
This means reducing the wage 


1921, 42 cents an hour. 


hour. 
of a coach cleaner to the level of the 
wage of a shop labourer. It was urged 
upon the Board that this class of work 
needed no skill or experience and that 
it was in reality work of a common 


labourer. The Company involved in this — 


investigation is a Company with many 
more employees working in the United 


States than they have working in Can- 
The wages of these three classes © 
of employees have been fixed by the 
United States Railroad Labour Board at 


ada. 


37 cents an hour. Not only has it been 


fixed for the employees of the Michigan | 


Central, but this rate for this class of 
work has been fixed for employees on 
railroads generally in the United States. 
It appears to this Board that it would 
be unwise to report that the classifica- 
tion of these men as labourers is wrong. 


At the same time, we believe that it is | 


in the interest of both the Company 
and the employees to confer further 


upon the question of the classification 


of these three classes of workers as shop 
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{ : 
This is a matter which we 


labourers. 

think could with advantage be present- 
ed to the United States Railroad Labour 
“Board for further consideration with 
a view to maintaining throughout the 
‘Michigan Central System as well as on 
other United States railroads, the uni- 
formity of classification and wage rate, 
the obtaining of which has cost so much 
struggle. We do not consider in all 
the circumstances that we are able 
to report that the wages of these three 
‘classes are not ‘‘fair and reosonable’’ 
and we recommend that the Company 
and the men, as soon as circumstances 
will give promise of a fruitful con- 
ference, confer further on this matter, 
when we believe that an arrangement 
satisfactory to both parties can be 
reached. 


Further, your Board directs atten- 
tion to the Company’s statement (Ex- 
hibit No. 67) which indicates that after 
applying the reductions of 5, 7 and 9 
cents per hour in the basic rates of 
pay of the men involved in this dispute, 
that the new basic rate, if considered 
solely as such, will still be higher than 
| were the basic rates in December, 1915, 
by the following percentages: 


Percent 
Machinists and boilermakers... 97.2 
eDlacksmiths we. .aeec. Tmhea . 96.6 
Sheet metal workers.......... 133.3 
Machinist helpers............. 176.4 
Boilermaker helpers........... 168.5 

jm Blacksmith helpers............ — 154 
imerassenger Carmen. ....6..0.... 229.5 
me reiont Carmen, 208. 0 ky. 231.5 
Reach cleaners, 'ste.. acid 131.2 


and a corresponding comparison with 
- December 1917, as shown on Exhibit 
No. 69, indicates the following per- 
centages of increase in favor of the 
new rates: i 
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Per cent 
Machinists and boilermakers... 55.5 
Blacktintttis. tuvoasi.) dane t eis 57.3 
Sheet metal workers........... 81.8 
Machinist: helpersers2 3 ose. 95.8 
Boilermaker helpers........... 108.8 
Blacksmith helpers............ 100 
Passenger carmen............. 166.1 
Pireightscarmeniacc i iivthe Ge deck co 165.8 
Coacht eleaimers. won iis, sia. tue. 68.2 


Considering all the circumstances of 
this case, the length of notice required 
under the Industrial Disputes Act be- 
fore either party is entitled to change 
rates or working conditions and the 
notices given by both parties, the 
Board reports that the reductions in 
rates of pay should apply on and after 
the 16th day of August, 1922. 


The Members of the Board report 
to you that we received very valuable 
assistance in the making of this in- 
vestigation by the able manner in 
which the matters in dispute were pre- 
sented by the representatives of the 
Men as well as by the representatives 
of the Company. 


Dated at Hamilton, Ontario, this 8th 
day of September, 1922. 


(Signed) J. M. McEvoy, 

. Chairman. 

H. T. Mancoumson, 
Member. 


6 


Minority Report 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. 
Dear Sir :— : 

In the matter of the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you on the 8th 
day of July, 1922, to inquire into and 
report on the dispute between the Mi- 
chigan Central Railway, and its Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts comprising Ma- 
chinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, 
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Electricians, Sheet Metal Workers, Pas- 
senger Carmen, Freight Carmen, Grease 
Cup Fillers, Coach Cleaners and Mate- 
rial Carriers. . 


My colleagues on the Board have 
made a report in their own peculiar 
way, which I do not agree with and 
wish to make a minority report as fol- 
lows :— 


On July 1, 1921, the United States 
Railroad Board reduced all classes of 
the above mentioned men 8 cents per 
hour which they accepted. 


On August 11, 1921, the United 
States Railroad Board made a further 
reduction in the rates of pay, by giving 
a decision that the time and one-half 
for Sunday and holiday work would 
be discontinued, notwithstanding the 
fact that this overtime had been paid 
for many years and amounted to 52 
Sundays and.7 holidays, making in all 
o9 days a year at time and one-half, or 
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a further reduction of $181.72 a year 


for the 50 per cent of the men who work 


on Sundays. This decision of the Rail- 
way Board was, of course, readily put 
in effect by the different Railway Com- 
panies. 


The third decision of a reduction 
within a year was given by this Board 
on July 1, 1922, of another 5, 7 and 9 
cents per hour, if you please. The de- 
cision was resented by the men of the 
United States and they went on strike 
in consequence. The Canadian em- 


ployees of the Michigan Central Rail- | 


way would also have gone on. strike, 
but as they are good Canadian citizens 
they stood by our laws and applied for 
a Board of Conciliation under the Act 
of 1907. 


Just here let me present a table show- 
ing just what these three decisions 
meant to the workmen employed :— 









































= ES ee 
Average 
Class No. of oes High wages Proposed total loss Total loss Loss 
per wee wages per hour per cent 
ie SNA IES Tee SOS MAR PY Maid aa NE CA bias Be Riso! $e SRO RL Ra eS sad OL 8 
Machinists), 2:2 5.2472. ) 
Boilermakers- |. oi.<22 Te 85 70 Jess half cents 
Blacksmiths <... 4.000. time for 59 
Electricians .......... Sundays and 
Sheet Metal Workers... {Holidays. 21% 638.60 9514 
Passenger Carmen.... 
Freight Carmen...... 7 80 63 less half 
time for 59 
Sundays and 
Holidays. 23 685.20 
Grease Cup Fillers.... % 29% 
(All 7 day men) 7 62 87 do 30 876.32 48 
Coach Cleaners....... 
‘i (All 7 day men) 7 50 87 do 17% 506.60 35 
Machinistemc, 2.73200" 
Boilermakers ......... ) 
eae A acu: » 
Hleetricians: v2. c.\.. 6% 6 85 70 a SPIE 25576 Mrs Mp car weepoe har 
Sheet Metal Workers... a ce ttn 
eect toe Carmen....} . 
reight Carmen....., 6 80 63 74S 
Maiccauebaene 17 AIZAG 1) TINS. Cee td aerate 
(All 7. day men) 2 ge 62 37 25 612306 FR Aaa 








‘You will notice the seven-day men 
were cut from 251% to 48 per cent, in- 
cluding some of their reclassification, 
a proportion much beyond the decrease 
in the cost of living.’ Some of the main 





things that keep the. living costs up 
are rent and fuel, which form no small 


_ part of the expenditure of a family, 


which are yet high or higher than ever. 
A very significaht fact, and one that 








(a 





- Detroit and Buffalo, 


Ooroser, 1922 


| Railway has 





>. 


~ 


interested in, is that the 
only reduced their pas- 
senger rates about 10 per cent, and 
their freight rates 11 per cent, and 
then ask the men to take this enormous 


the public is 


_ reduction in wages. 


You will also notice the geographical 


| position of this railway, or system of 
| railways to be more proper. 


Running 
across Ontario at break neck speed with 
their heavy loads of passengers and 
freight, connecting the two cities of 
thereby saving 
many miles of travel than by going 


- around the south side of the Lake, and 


in my opinion this portion of the Mi- 


_ehigan Central line is a real money 


maker. In fact, it was admitted at the 
hearings that the Company was paying 


_ 6 per cent dividends and the men pre- 
_ sented a report (see Men’s Exhibit 17) 
that in the first five months of this year 


they had a net after rentals of five and 
one-half millions of dollars. I do not 
agree with the findings of the majority 
of this Board, for I think this last cut 
of 5, 7 and 9 cents per hour is not 
justified and the Company is well able 
to pay these men, who every one knows 
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that has been in a railway shop or 
roundhouse that these men’s work is 
very hard and it is particular work, for 
if a mistake or poor workmanship is 
made, the lives of the travelling public 
would be endangered. 


‘My firm opinion is that such a Rail- 
way Board for Canada controlling the 
operations of both men and Companies, 
is not at all desirable for this country, 
and certainly would not be in the in- 
terests of the men. 


I may also report that during the sit- 
tings I made several proposals and 
offers of a compromising nature in 
order to avoid any trouble on our rail- 
ways at this time, but the Company’s 
representative, Mr. H. Macolmson of 
Hamilton, was firm and would not move 
even a fractional part of a cent, so the 
Chairman, Mr. J. M. McEvoy of Lon- 
don, joined him in signing the majority 
award granting the Company’s conten- 
tions almost wholly. | 

I have the honour to be, 

3 Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) W. D. Ropsins, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Pére Marquette Railway Company and 


certain of its shop 


A report was received from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with differences between 
the Pére Marquette Railway Company 
and certain of its employees being 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Machinists, Boilermakers, Black- 
smiths, Carmen and Electrical Workers. 
The Board was composed as follows: 
Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Port Hope, Ont., 


chairman, appointed by the Minister 
2 


crafts employees 


in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. Alexander Leslie, Kings- 
ville, Ont., and W. D. Robbins, Toronto, 
nominees of the company and employees 
respectively. The report was signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Leslie, and con- 
tained recommendations as to a settle- 


ment of the dispute. Mr. Robbins pre- 


-sented a minority report. 
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The findings of the Board were accept- 
ed by the employing company and, 
though not formally accepted by the re- 
presentatives of the employees, are un- 
derstood to have been regarded as 
definitely closing the dispute. 


Report of Board. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 1807, and in the 
matter of a dispute between the 
Pére Marquette Railway Company 
and certain of the employees being 
members of the Brotherhood of 

Machinists, Boilermakers, Carmen 
and Electricians. 


Windsor, Ont., Sept. 15, 1922. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


This Board of Coneiliation was auth- 
orized by the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour under date July 10th, 1922. 


The Board was convened at Windsor, 
July 26th and held further sittings at 
St. Thomas August 16th and 17th, and 
at the Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
August 22, 23, 24, September 11, d Ee} 
and 14, | . 


The subject matter of this dispute 
developed from the faet that the Pére 
Marquette Railway put into effect on 
the Canadian Division of its Railway 
the scale of wages adopted by the United 
States Labour Board, known as Decision 
1074, the same to become operative as 
of July 1, 1922. The general questicn 
of the rates of pay of certain railway 
employees had previously been referred 
to the United States Labour Board by 
mutual consent of the great labour or- 
ganizations of the United States and the 
railway systems of the country. 
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The United States Labour Board was 
ereated under the Transportation -Act 


of 1920, enacted by the Congress of the 


United States. This Act provided for 
the termination of the United States 
government control of railways and sys- 
tems of transportation respecting which 
the said Government had assumed con- 
trol during the war. This Transporta- 
tion Act further provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Railway Labour Board 
consisting of nine members, three mem- 
bers constituting the labour group, three 
representing the railways, these to be 
chosen from six nominees of each class 
to be submitted to the President of the 
United States, and three other members 
constituting the public group to be ap- 
pointed directly by the President, all 
subject the approval of the Senate of 
the United States. 


The legislation further provided that 
the Labour Board should be a special 
tribunal, to which might be referred by 
mutual consent of the respective parties, 
all questions dealing with salaries, wages 
and general working conditions of the 
employees in the railways throughout 
the United States. The Railway [Labour] 


Board was clothed with large powers 


of investigation in order that exhaustive 
evidence might be secured upon all 
questions bearing upon disputes between 
railroads and employees. | 


With respect to this dispute it is ad- 
mitted that Canadian employees upon 
United States railways running through 
or on Canadian territory should be gov- 
erned generally by the rules, regulations, 
rates of wages, etc., that were effective 
with respect to the employees who were 
living upon the American side of the 
boundary line. In the ease in dispute 
the employees interested numbered only 
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a small percentage of the total number 
of the same class of employees in the 
service of the Pére Marquette Railway. 
The Canadian employees of this dispute 
are members of the American Federal 
Railway Employees known as Division 
No. 2, as distinct from the employees on 


— Canadian Railways, who are members of 


Division No. 4. 


These employees on the Canadian 
Branch of the Pére Marquette Railway 
had been subject to a wage increase here- 
tofore issued under previous decision 
of the United States Labour Board, sub- 
sequent to the railways being returned 
by the United States Government to the 
private owners, together with earlier 
arrangements as to regulations, rules and 
wages generally consistent with the 
operation of this Railway in the terri- 
tory covered by the said Railway, and 
accepted a wage reduction as made by 
the United States Labour Board on 
July 1, 1921. 


The Pére Marquette Railway Com- 
pany had in the increase, ordered by 
the United States Labour Board, of 
wages which was effective May 12, 1920, 
increased the wages of the Canadian em- 
ployees in the same manner as they had 
increased the United States employees in 
the same class of employment, the Rail- 
way was in no way legally obliged to 
at any time in the past or in the future, 
put increased rates of pay into effect 
in Canada if same were ordered by the 
United States Labour Board, and sub- 
sequent to this increase being put into 
effect in Canada, the United States 
Labour Board decided in the grievance 
ease before mentioned that it had no 
jurisdiction outside the United States. 
It would also appear that by reason of 
this decision that the Canadian employ- 
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ees had no tribunal to which they could 
apply for relief as to grievances, the 
Pére Marquette not being a party to 
the Canadian Board of Adjustment. : 


The Board of Conciliation found it- 
self in a peculiar position at the outset 
—due to the following circumstances :— 


The Railway is an Ameriean cor- - 
poration ; the greater part of the mileage 
and the greater proportion of its em- 
ployees are in the United States. 


The employees in Canada have by 
preference attached themselves to the 
Railway Association, Division No. 2, 
which is altogether under the control of 
the United States Labour organizations, 
rather than with the Canadian Labour 
organization known as Division No. 4. 


The Railway contended that the Can- 
adian employees on its system were 
parties to the wages and working con- 
dition references to the United States 
Labour Board, and were represented 
officially in the prosecution of their case 
when the proposed readjustment of 
wages was being considered by the said 
Board. While the employees contended 
that as the Railway had itself objected 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
Labour Board in grievance of Canadian 
employees, which had been submitted to 
the Board for adjudication (which 
said objection was sustained by the 
Board) that although their organization 
(which represents both the United 
States employees and the Canadian em- 


-ployees concerned in this dispute) had 


appeared before the Board, the Can- 
adian employees could not possibly be 
considered parties to the reference nor 
officially represented, the United States 
Labour Board having held in said 
erievance that it had no jurisdiction 
beyond the territorial boundaries of the 
United States, 
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The general decision of the United 
States Labour Board was therefore, 
from the viewpoint of the Company, 
quite naturally put into effect by it over 
the Canadian sections of the Railway, 
although the Labour Board had pre- 
viously distinctly affirmed its absence 
of jurisdiction in the consideration of 
individual grievances of employees in 
Canada upon this Railway. 


From this it will be seen this Board 
was asked to revise and reverse decisions 
that had been rendered by another 
Labour Tribunal, that of the United 
States Labour Board, before which the 
same organization which represents both 
the United States employees and the 
Canadian employees concerned in this 
dispute had appeared and been a party 
to the reference upon the questions now 
at issue. 


Evidence was presented to the Board 


establishing the fact that the larger num- 
ber of the United States employees of 
‘the classes concerned in this dispute 
went out on strike in protest against the 
reduction in their wages as from July 
ist, also announcing their intention to 
appeal to the Labour Board for a gen- 
eral revision of Decision 1036. 


Under these circumstances your Board 
hesitated in taking direct: issue with a 
Labour Tribunal in a foreign country 
before which the same organizations as 
represent the employees concerned in 
this dispute had appeared for the ad- 
judication of the questions at issue be- 
tween them and which tribunal the same 
organizations will undoubtedly appeal 
again on behalf of the United States em- 
ployees on these identical questions. 


A brief reference to the great volume 
of documents and verbal evidence sub- 
mitted to your Board may not be out of 
place. 


It will be seen by the file of exhibits 
accompanying this Report that the 
Board of Conciliation heard evidence 
and arguments from many standpoints 
upon the questions in dispute between 
the Pére Marquette Railway and its em- 
ployees. j 
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The main arguments of the employees 
were that the proposed reductions were 
not justified (1) view of the high cost 
of living (2) the proposed reductions 
were out of proportion to the actual in 
the cost of living, and (3) that labour 


-Is entitled to a higher wage than covers 


the actual living. The last poimt needs 
no argument. Civilization accepts this 
principle unhesitatingly. 


A partly comprehensive view of wage 
conditions as they affected the member- 
ship of the crafts really interested in 
the subject matter of this dispute, will 
be secured by studying the following 
schedule. Here is set forth in detail the 
increases and reductions in the yearly 
[hourly?] rate of wages which became 
operative on the Pére Marguette Rail- 
way between December 17, 1917, and the 
propcsed reduction July 1, 1922, with 
the. exception of one, and this was the 
order issued in August, 1921, doing 
away with the payment of penalty over- 
time, for work done on Sundays and 
holidays. This phase is referred to in 
later paragraphs. ; 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING RATES 
OF PAY AND INCREASES FROM DECEMBER, 

















1917, AND INCLUDING JULY, 1922. 
* CO [e-0) So rt 
= ri re 
o> lor) x . 
i A ld] al al] alia 
Classes of 3 dps] bl mb] bl bm 
S pa Gia ke C75 free hm 
employment & Ss | 2 2 s| s ky 2 
oJ oll ats Sl Met hse 
Sycl coe nba # Seis 
m i IS ml Bal Ae | ee) os 
Machinists ........... 4214; 55 68 | 72 | 85 | 77 | 70 
Boilermakers ........ 42%4| 55 | 68 | 72 | 85 | 77 | 70 
Blacksmiths ......... 24%} 55 68 | 72 | 85 | 77 | 70 
Sheet Metal Workers] 4014) 45 | 68 | 72 | 85177 | 70 


Mlectricianse nse. 


41144] 45 | 68 | 72 | 85! 77 |} 70 
Carmen (except 











Freight Carmen)...} 3014] 3414] 68 | 72 | 85 | 77 | 70 
Apprentices .......... 17 20 | 25 | 89 | 42 | 34 | 27 
Helper Apprentices...}....../...... 45 | 49 | 62 | 54) 47 
Helpers?!) : Jace 2eiheieus< 26 2714) 45 | 49 | 62 | 54 | 47 
Freight Carmen..... 2744 29%) 58 | 67 | 80 | 72 | 68 
Helpers Carmen...... 2414| 2716) 45 | 49-162 | 54 | 47 

2714| 45 | 45 | 50 | 42 | 37 





Car Cleaners......... 24% 








in order to prove the extent of the 
recent reductions in the scale of wages 
upon individual workmen, and particu- 
larly the withdrawal of overtime pay, 
the following schedule was presented to 


the Board by a representative of the em- 


ployees. The first table gives the 


a 
i 


ae 


NT ae 


OCTOBER, 





1922 


aggregate Iess in dollars, the men ht 
are scheduled for seven days’ work every 
week compared with their earning power 
under the conditions subsequent to May, 
1920, and previous to July, 1921. It 
was adm! oa that about 21 per cent of 
the men employed in the Company’s 
shops are affected, as is shown hereunder. 
EMPLOYEES WORKING SEVEN DAYS A WEEK, 


IF WORKING TO THE FULL EXTENT 
OF THEIR EARNING POWER. 


























BE) ao tot iron] a o 
(>) oa Oa to 
(<5) 5 2 raf S 
im ce a) 3 
Cr Com pe roo) 
ah gn Be A 
OD ° O09 4a 
a | gra es Q 
Re Speers a URE A aa 
3xn 5 ye iS 
ice! ka) | n oR 
‘Spl BS [Seal 
"Ee Ne eS Papers 
pr | ZA eee Yo) 
ba a ie 1 
|e. c 
Meechinistsins cs sreieiecece 
Boilermakers ........ 
Blacksmiths ......... 8 (3814 cents per} 7 $638.60 
Electricians .......... hour 59 days 
Sheet Metal. Workers) “a year. 
Carmen (except 
Freight Carmen)... 
Freight Carmen...... | 8 |\86 cents per! 9 $685.25 
hour 59 days 
a year. : 
FLOW OTS Ve ai peecsaheie eae s 8 (27 cents per| 7 $497.64 
- -| hour 59 days 
a year. 








And it was likewise contended that 
ordinary employees working only six 
days a week, if working to the full extent 
of their earning power, were subject to 


the aggregate reductions set forth in the 


following schedule, compared with the 
earning capacity under the scale of 
wages and conditions in 

between May, 1920, and July, 1922. 
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EMPLOYEES WORKING SIX DAYS A WEEK, IF 











WORKING TO FULL EXTENT OF 
WORKING POWER. 
S a ee == 
4 aha 
d a P 
eS i) 
M oD 
as Bee 3 
a o8 3 
3c of | > 
tH O ’ 
® is) S a x Ss 
& 3 
25 SSS 8 
ha N S 
Het PERERUOAR a Wh Mea MMe One © fest Ren, aia 
NEA GRIMIST Seca rie sco ts 6 e's 
Boilermakers. ......... 
BilaeKSVIITES ein s.cvete gee 
WICCERICIBNS | ne oe eb lerelas 8 cents | 7 cents $367 .20 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Carmen (except 
Freight Carmen)... j 
Freight Carmen...... 8 cents 9 cents $416.16 
As KANG Ite Re aaa DR 8 cents 7 cents $367.20 














The Railway Company admitted that 
reductions had been made in wages since 
the rates were fixed under the so-called 
McAdoo Award, but claimed that the 
reductions were just and reasonable in 
view of the changing conditions stibse- 
quent to the period. 


The Railway submitted the following 
schedule of wages as offering a more 
reasonable comparison of the general 
effect of all increases and reductions em- 
bracing changing conditions between 
1915 and the recent decision of the 
United States Labour Board which was 
intended to bring into effect on the Can- 
adian Branch of the Railway, July Te 
1922, and which is now in effect in the 
United States. 


Statement showing yearly wage of 
certain mechanical department occupa- 
tions on the Canadian Division on Basis 
of full number of working hours six 
days per week, excluding holidays. 














1915 1917 
Machinists <2 sce cbs siieies oe aw eee $950.13 $1170.45 
BoilernVakersr ees Soe cic wiietervic + 950.18 1170.45 
Blacksmiths civ vhisae sw eee oo os wre 950.13 1370.45 
Machinists’ HelperS.........+++- 495.72 716.04 
Boilermaker HelpersS.........+++. 550.80 (re keae? 
Blacksmith Helpers..........+0+- 550.80 pt iie V4 
Freight Carmen.......scseeeeeeee 495.72 757.35 
Passenger Carmen..........se+e- 660.96 839.97 
Cosch Gleaners... i. fcc. eee eee 468.18 674.73 























1918 1918 1920 an Eyal 1922 
$1346.40 $1664.64 $2080.80 $1884.96 $1713.60 
1346.40 1664.64 2080.80 1884.96 1713.60 
1346.40 1664.64 2080.80 1884.96 1713.60 
679.32 1101.60 1517.76 1821.92 1150.56 
728.28 1101.60 1517.76 1321.92 1150.56 
728.28 1101.60 1517.76 1321.92 1150.56 
716.04 1419.84 1958.40 1762.56 1542.24 
844.56 1419.84 2080.80 |, 1884.96 1713.60 
679.32 893.52 1224.00 1028.16 905.76 








NOTE.—Regular working days each year, 306; regular working hours each day, 1915 and 1917, 9 hours; 


other periods, 8 hours. 
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The following statement shows the 
yearly wage of certain mechanical de- 
partment occupations on the Canadian 
Division on the basis of full number of 
working hours, seven days per week, in- 
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cluding time and one half for Sundays 
and legal holidays until August 1, 
1921, when the allowance for time and 
a half for Sundays and holidays was re- 
duced to pro-rata of wages. 











1915 1917 
MaChinistsc once Scone triers ee $1225.09 | $1509.17 
Boilermakers an ak eee Ge ea 1225.09 1509.17 
Machinis teErelpers caeeecne sees foe 639.18 923.26 
Boilermaker Helpers..........i.:+06 710.20 994.28 
PreiphtCarmens. sce eke 639.18 976.52 




















Per cent 

1918 1920 1921 1921 1922 increase 
Over 1915 

$1735.80 | $2682.60 | $2430.12 | $2248.40 | $2044.40 66.8 

1735.80 2682.60 | 2430.12 2248.40 | 2044.40 66.8 

875.79 1956.72 1704.24 1576.80 | 1372.40 114.7 

938.91 1956.72 1704.24 1576.80 1372.40 93.2 

923.13 2524.80 9972). 32 2102.40 1839.80 188.1 











This schedule is worked out on the 
basis of nine hours per day in 1915 and 
1916, and only eight hours per day for 
the other years. 


Taking these figures presented by 
both the labour representatives and the 
Railway, which are not disputed, the 
Board notes that notwithstanding the 
reducticn of $638.60, $685.25 and 
$497.64 the pay of these employees after 
this reduction is made is 


$2,044.40 $1,839.80 $1,372.40 
which is 
$819.31 $1,200.62 $662.20 


more than they received in 1915. 


And in the reduction of employees 
working six days of 


$367.20 $416.16 and $367.20 
Their pay is still 
$1,713.60 $1,542.24 $1,159.56 
or 
$1,052.64 $1,046.52 $599.76 


per year above 1915 rates of pay. 


Strong objection was taken by the 
employees to the amended working con- 
ditions and wages for employees when 
away from home terminal. 
taken as affecting crews engaged in 
extraordinary work such as might be 
caused by accidents or wrecks. It was 
claimed that the new regulations with- 
drew special privileges to which the em- 
plycees were properly entitled. 


In reply the Railway Company file 
the accompanying schedules in support 
of the contention that the present allow- 
ances for the class of work are not want- 
ing in fair consideration toward the 
employees. These schedules are on a 
basis of three days, (72 hours) absence 
from terminal base. 


Statement showing what would be 
paid wrecking crew of 5 away from 
home 72 hours under various working 
conditions from 1917 to the present 
standard of wages. 



























































Hours Rate Amount | Hours Rate Amount! Hours Rate Amount 
1917 l 1918 1918 ae 
Wrecking foreman (1)......... 72 314 | $ 22.68 72 8046 | $ 25.56 72, 84 $ 60.48 
GCarimen:+(3) eercee let a ee Raat 216 .2716-| ~--59.40 216 29% 63.18 216 | 1% 167.04 
FA OUTETS aC, aca ee ene a 42 EP83 16.56 v3 27% 19.98 72 5254 37.90 
1920 1921 1921 
Wrecking foreman (1).......... (is 1.27% | $ 91.80 72 1.1514 83.16 72 1.02 73.92 
Gariiens (3) 20 aeons oe a te 216 | 1.20 | 259.20 216 1.08 - | fine 216 nit se oe 
Eapourerse Goon. Ne ore 72 6334 45.80 72 52% 37.90 72 52% 37.90 








Wrecking foreman (1)......... 
Cations (2). vader vance. . ee ee 216 


Coe cee ere ne eeeene 








a ee se 








This was - 





TS 
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A clearer understanding of the con- 
tention of the Railway that the present 





conditions are not unfavourable as 
Hours | 
Wireckiae  TOTEMA’ (Ws wate sh Aas foe. cintcters othe 72 | 
DACMCN (3). cise rs «ode» + 694 ames - mee oe 216 | 
TURD OUTELTS (AIS s ceri ke sircas pats age k 2 aos 72 
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shown by comparison of the amounts 
which the members of wrecking crews 
could earn in 1917 and 1922 respectivety. 














1917 | 1922 
Rate | Amount Hours Rate | Amount 
=a i | Ss Laat ee 

| 
31% | $22.68 | 72 | 934%, | $ 67.20 
271, 59.40 | 216 84 | 181.44 
23° «| 16.56 7m | 146% | 88.25 
J 








The Board does not feel called upon 
to deal at length with the arguments 
that were presented upon the general 
question of the high cost of living; nor 
of the comparative cost of living be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
nor to the reduction in wages being on 
a larger percentage than is warranted 
in the decrease in the cost of living. 


But the Board is compelled to take 
notice of the matter from the manner 
in which their attention has been drawn 
to this general subject. It is undoubted- 
ly clear that the percentage of reduction 
in wages from the peak (1920, the Mce- 
Adoo Award) is greater than the de- 
cline in the cost of_living since 1920. 
The Board, however, is inclined to the 
view that this is not a correct basis for 
a fair comparison. But that a clear 
conception of the situation is furnished 
by a comparison of the changed wage 
conditions and cost of living between 


1915 and 1922, as shown in the following. 
schedule: . 


COMPARISON OF INCREASE AND DECREASE IN 
LIVING COSTS AS SHOWN BY STATISTICS 
PUBLISH: D IN ‘‘ LABOUR GAZETTE’’ OF 
CANADA AND RATES OF PAY REC©IVED 
BY MACHINISTS, BOILFRMAKFRS 
AND BLACKSMITHS USING 
1915 AS -A BASIS. 








Weekly ccst; Per Hourly! Per 














eent wage | cent 
Ss Se oe a ‘al 

December 1915....| $13.93 (base) | Zero .24144 | Zero 
December 1917....] 19.30 38.5 42% | ae ae 
April 1929....| 25.33 | 81.8 72 108.7 
May 1920....] 26.64 | 89.8 .85 146.4 
July 192 1a ee sh eye Ay) 100 123.2 
May 1922). 2) 20.53 eet ries 70 102.9 


} 
t 





There was placed before the Board 
a statement of wages paid to cer- 
tain crafts in outside industries for the 
purposes of eomparison with the wages 
paid by the railway. The following 
therefore may be of interest and is self- 
explanatory. - 


TABL”™ COMPARING RAT S OF PAY P’R HOUR IN OUTSIDE INDUSTRIES WITH THE RAT~S AUTHOR'‘Z°D 
By Unirep States LABouR BOARD ? FFECTIVE JULY 1, 1922, NoT YET APPLIED TO CANADA. 


























E. Leonard | Waterson’s | Canada Iron | 
: & Sons, | Park Bros., |Engine Works.| Foundry, Pere Marquette 
London Chatham | Brantford St. Thomas Railway 
REACINREG oa 8 oe ee as Es meds 54 to 58 50 : 58 65 70 
TT a OF peepee pletely opened op 5 50 | oo gleams Bix itp Saale Rs 70 
Blacksmith) Helpers. 2) .22%..02.. #32 -5 OS Tents Patera sc. leehtae sca ch [c seeite sk os chr aee tetera as A betes ataleee 47 
OMCEILIAKETS ah Oe te ee ee csi ase 59 40 to 50} Chie es eee ae, s,s 70 
Bovlermaker Helpers ric. ut bles wots 4 CE a a eg ae ve pet, ae ee ee 47 





With respect to the suggestion of the 
Department that the Board should en- 
quire into complaints that had reached 
the Department about alleged improper 
rates of pay to labourers employed at 
St. Thomas by the Pére Marquette Rail- 
way, the Board is pleased to report that 





this matter is now before the United 
States Labour Board and it is said that 
the complaint will be remedied at an 
early date. 


The Board desires to express its ap- 
preciation to all concerned for the tem- 
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perate and courteous manner in which 
the various aspects of the questions in- 
volved in the dispute were presented 
by the representatives of both the Rail- 
way and the employees. 


In reviewing the evidence presented 


the Board has reached the following . 


conelusions :— 


1. That the alleged extra cost of living 
at St. Thomas cannot be considered, in- 
asmuch as the rate of wages on the Pére 
Marquette Railway must be considered 
as affecting the entire system. 


2. That the time given to the con- 

ideration of this wage reduction by 
his Board eannot compare with the 
xhaustive and systematic enquiry given 
y the Labour Board in the United 
tates. Still from the evidence pro- 
duced the facts are unquestionable that 
the percentage of the general increase 
in wages is far in excess of any increase 
in the cost of living. 


8 
t 
b 


N 
Ss 


3. The amended scale of wages in the 
Pére Marquette Railway shops are in 
excess of rates of pay for skilled labour 
of a similar character throughout West- 
ern Ontario. 


4. Consequently the Board cannot but 
conclude that the wage reductions pro- 
posed by the United States Labour 
Board to be effective July 1, are just 
and reasonable, and this Board recom- 
mends that they shall be effective in the 
Pére Marquette Railway as from Sep- 
tember 16. 


Do. The Board has been assisted in 
arriving at this conclusion in view of 
the fact that Mr. Jewell, head of the 
Railroad Shop Craftsmen, in response 
to the President Harding’s proposal to 
accept the cut pending a further con- 
sideration by the United States Labour 
Board on August 2, accepted President 
Harding’s proposition provided the 
seniority rights of the striking men 
were retained. As there is no dispute 
in Canada as to seniority the employees 
in Canada are justified in accepting this 
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decision, pending further consideration 
of the United States Labour Board. - 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. T. R. Preston, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. Lusuis, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report. - 


The Honourable Mr. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. 5 


Dear Sir,— 


In the matter of the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you on the 10th 
day of July, 1922, consisting of Mr. W. — 
T. R. Preston, of Port Hope, Chairman; 
Mr. Alexander Leslie of Walkerville, 
member of the Board representing the 
Pére Marquette Railway Company, and 
Mr. W. D. Robbins of Toronto, repre- 
senting the employees of the said. Rail- 
way, to enquire into and report on the 
dispute between the Pére Marquette 
Railway and its Federated Shop Crafts 
comprising Machinists, Boilermakers, 
Blacksmiths, Electricians, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Passenger Carmen, Freight 
Carmen, Grease Cup Fillers, Coach 
Cleaners, and Material Carriers. 


My colleagues on the Board have made 
a report which I do not agree with and 
wish to make a minority report as fol- 
lows: 


On July 1, 1921, the United States 
Railway Board reduced ail classes of the 
above mentioned men 8 cents per hour, 
which they accepted. 


On. sAugustiell.. 2 1921. the. niked 
States Railway Board made a further 


reduction in the rates of pay, by giving 


a decision that the time and one-half 
for Sunday and holiday work would be . 
discontinued, notwithstanding the fact 
that this overtime had been paid for 
many years and amounted to 52 Sun- 
days and 7 holidays, making in all 59 
days a year at time and one-half or a 
further reduction of $181.72 a year for 
the 50 per cent of the men who work on 
Sundays. This decision of the Railway 
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Board was, of course, readily put in 
effect by the different railway com- 
panies. 


The third decision of a reduction 
within a year was given by the said 
Railway on July 1, 1922, of another 5, 
7 and 9 cents per hour. The decision 
was resented by the men of the United 
States and they went on strike in con- 
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sequence. The Canadian employees of 
the Pére Marquette Railway would also 
have gone on strike but as they are good 
Canadian citizens, they stood by our 
laws and apphed for a Board of Con- 
ciliation-under the Act of 1907. 


Just here let me present a table show- 
ing just what these three decisions meant 
to the workmen employed: 






































You will notice the seven-day men 
were cut from 2514 to 48 per cent, in- 
cluding some of their re-classification, 
a proportion much beyond the decrease 
in the cost of living. Some of the main 
things that keep the living costs up are 
rent and fuel, which are yet high or 
higher than ever, and which form no 
small part of the expenditure of a 
family. 


A very significant fact and one which 
the pubhe is interested in is that the 
Railway has only reduced their passen- 
ger rates about 10 per cent and their 
freight rates 11 per cent, and then ask 
the men to take this enormous reduc- 
tion in wages. 


You will aiso notice the geographical 
position of this Railway, running across 
Ontario with their heavy loads, connect- 
ing the two cities of Detroit and Buffalo, 
thereby saving many miles of travel than 
by going around the south side of the 








Average 
Class No. of days ; Proposed total loss Total loss Loss 
per week High wages wages per hour per cent 
cents $ 
MGCRIDISUSAT. wes scree 
Boilermakers ......... . 
m Blacksmiths 2.0.03... 7 85 70 Jess halt 2134 638.60 254% 
m Klectricians: .......03 time for 59 
Sheet Metal Workers Sundays and 
Holidays. 
Passenger Carmen... 
Freight Carmen...... 7 80 63 less half 2334 685.20 2934 
time for 59 
Sundays and 
Holidays. 
Grease Cup Fillers... 7 62 37 do 30 876.32 48 
(all 7-day men) 
Coach Cleaners...... : 7 50 87 do 17% 506.60 35 
(all 7-day men) 
Machinists. 4 4.10%"! 
Boilermakers ......... 
Biacksmiths eeoeseenoe 6 85 70 15 367.20 Poor ee0se7 099959 
Electricians ........s. 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Passenger Carmen... 
Freight Carmen...... 6 80 63 17 CODLSI oie ee Geet He a a ra a 
Material Carriers..... 6 62 37 25 BIDE Gee ke ute rane sin alee Araneta 
(ajl 7-day men) , ‘ 


Lake, and in my opinion this portion of 
the Pére Marquette is a good paying 
proposition, in fact, it was admitted at 
the hearings that the Company was pay- 
ing 594 per cent dividends. 


J do not agree with the findings of 
the majority of this Board, for I think 
this last cut of 5, 7 and 9 cents per hour 
is not justified, and that the Company 
is well able to pay these men, as every- 
one who has been in a railway shop or 
roundhouse knows that these men have 
very hard and very particular work, 
for if a mistake is made or if there is 
poor workmanship, the lives of the 
travelling public would be endangered. 


My firm opinion is that a Railway 
Board for Canada controlling the oper- 
ations of both men and companies, is not 
at all desirable for this country and cer- 
tainly would not be in the interests of 
the men. 
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I may also report that during the 
sittings I made several proposals and 
offers of compromising nature in order 
to avoid any trouble on our railways 
at this time, but I am of the opinion that 
the companies are all pledged to stand 
firmly together and not yield a frac- 
tional part of a cent in this matter, so 
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the Chairman and the Company’s re- 
presentative on the Board signed the 
majority award, granting most of the 
contentions of the Company. 
I have the honour to be, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) W. D. Roppins, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Pére Marquette Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being clerks, checkers, freight handlers, 
baggagemen, etc. 


A report was received from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with differences between 
the Pére Marquette Railway Company 
and certain of its employees being 
members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The Board was composed as 
follows: Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Port 
Hope, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. Alexander Leslie, 
Kingsville, Ont., and Charles B. Mce- 
Clurg, St. Thomas, Ont., nominees of 
the company and employees respectively. 
The report was unanimous and contain- 
ed recommendations as to the settle- 
ment of the dispute. Both parties ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept the 
findings of the Board. 


Report of Board. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and in the 
matter of a dispute between the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company 
and certain of the employees being 
members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


Windsor, Ont., Sept. 14, 1922. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 
This Board of Conciliation was auth- 


orized by the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour under date July 31st, 1922. 


The Board was convened at Windsor, 
August 18th, and held further sittings 
at the Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
August 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, September 
7, 8, and 9, and 14. 


The subject matter of this dispute 
developed from the fact that the Pére 
Marquette Railway put into effect on 
the Canadian Division of its Railway, 
the scale of wages adopted by the United 
States Labour Board, known as Decision 
1074, the same to become operative -as 
of July 1, 1922. The general question 
of the rates of pay of certain railway 
employees had previously been referred 
to the United States Labour Board by 
mutual consent of the great labour or- 
ganizations of the United States and the 
Railway systems of that country. 


The United States Labour Board was 
ereated under the Transportation Act 
of 1920, passed by the Congress of the 
United States. This Act was passed for 
the purpose of providing for the termi- 
nation of the United States government 
control of railways and systems of trans- 
portation respecting which the said goy- 
ernment had assumed control during the 
war. This Transportation Act provided 
for the establishment of a Railway 
Labour Board consisting of nine mem- 
bers, three members constituting the 
labour group, three representing the rail- 
ways, these to be chosen from six nomi- 
nees of each class to be submitted to the 
President of the United States, and three 
other members constituting the public 
group to be appointed directly by the 
President, all to be by and with the 
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consent of the Senate of the United 
States. 


The legislation further provided that 
the Labour Board should be a tribunal, 
to which might be referred by mutual 
consent of the respective parties, all 
questions dealing with salaries, wages 
and general working conditions of the 
employees in the railways throughout 
the United States. The Railway Board 
was clothed with large powers of in- 


vestigation in order that exhaustive evi- 


. dence might be secured upon all ques- 
_ tions bearing upon the subject matter 


of disputes between railroads and em- 


_ ployees. 


SSC 


—————— eee 





With respect to this dispute it is ad- 


: mitted that Canadian employees upon 
United States railways running through 
or on Canadian territory should be gov- 


erned generally by the rules, regulations, 


_ rates of wages, etc., that were effective 
_ with respect to the employees who were 


living upon the American side of the 
boundary line. In the ease in dispute 
the employees interested numbered only 
a small percentage of the total number 
of the same class of employees in the 
service of the Pére Marquette Railway. 
The Canadian employees of this dispute 
are members of the American Federal 
Railway Employees known as Division 
No. 2,. as distinet from the employees on 
Canadian Railways, who are members 
of Division No. 4. 


These employees on the Canadian 


Branch of the Pére Marquette Railway 


had been subject to a wage increase here- 
tofore issued under a previous decision 
of the United States Labour Board, sub- 
sequent to the railways being returned 
by the United States Government to the 
private owners, together with earlier 
arrangements as to regulations, rules and 
wages generally consistent with the 
operation of this Railway in the territory 
covered by the said Railway in the 
United States and had also been subject 
to and accepted a wage reduction as 
made by the United States Labour Board 
on July 1, 1921. 
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At the first meeting of the Board 


‘notice was taken of the fact that the 


Railway had brought the proposed re- 
ductions in wages and working condi- 
tions into effect without the usual thirty- 
day notice to the employees and in con- 
travention with the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Upon the matter being brought officially 
to the notice of the President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Railway, F. H. 
Alfred, Esq., Detroit, he issued instruc- 
tions for the payment of wages and 
salaries at the rate in existence prior to 
July 1, pending action by this Board. 


The Board found itself in a peculiar 
position at the outset—due to the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— 


The Railway is an American Cor- 
poration, the greater part of the mileage 
and the greater proportion of its em- 
ployees are in the United States. 


The employees in Canada have by 
preference attached themselves to the 
Railway Association, Division No. 2, 
which is altogether under the control 
of the United States organization, 
rather than with the Canadian Labour 
organization known as Division No. 4. 


The Railway contended that the Can- 
adian employees on its system were 
parties to the wages and working con- 


- dition references to the United States 


Labour. Board, and were represented 
officially in the prosecution of their case 
when the proposed readjustment of 
wages was being considered by the said 
Board, while the employees contended 
that as the Railway had itself objected 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
Labour Board in grievances of Canadian 
employees which had been submitted to 
the Board for adjudication (which said 
objection was sustained by the Board) 
that although their organization (which 
represents both the United States em- 
ployees and the Canadian employees 
concerned in this dispute) had appeared 
before the Board, the Canadian employ- 
ees could not possibly be considered 
parties to the reference nor officially re- 
presented, the United States Labour 
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Board having held in said grievance that 
it had no jurisdiction beyond the terri- 
torial boundaries of the United States. 


The general decision of the United 
_ States Labour Board was therefore from 
the viewpoint of the Company, quite 
naturally put into effect by it over the 
Canadian sections of the railway, 
although the Labour Board had pre- 
viously distinetly affirmed its absence 
of jurisdiction in the consideration of 
individual grievances of employees in 
Canada upon this Railway. 


From this it will be seen this Board 
was asked to revise and reverse deci- 
sions that had been rendered by another 
Labour Tribunal, that cf the United 
States Labour Board, before which the 
same organization which represents both 
the United States employees and the 
Canadian employees concerned in this 
dispute had appeared and been a party 
to the reference upon the questions now 
at issue. 


Evidence was presented to the Board 
establishing the fact that the larger 
number of the United States employees 
of the classes concerned in this dispute 
have protested against the reduction in 
their wages as from July 1, and have 
announced their intention to appeal to 
the Labour Board for a general revision 

of Decision 1074. 


Under these circumstances your Board 
hesitated in taking direct issue with a 
Labour Tribunal in a foreign country 
before which the same organization as 
represents the employees concerned in 
this dispute, had appeared for the ad- 
judication of the questions at issue be- 
tween them and to which tribunal the 
same organization’ is now appealing 
again on behalf of the United States 
employees on these identical quetions. 
It would also appear that under pri- 
vate management, prior to the time when 
the United States Government took over 
the railways, the Canadian employees 
were in some cases paid salaries consi- 
derably less than those paid employees 
on the American side of the line in the 
same class of employment, and that 
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although the Pére Marquette Company 
had, in the only instance in which ‘an 
inerease had been ordered by the United 
States Labour Board since the return 
of the railways to private ownership, 
increased the wages of the Canadian em- 


ployees in the same manner as they had - 


inereased the United States employees 
in the same class of employment, that 
the railways were in no way legally 
obliged at any time in the past or in the 
future, to put increased rates of pay 
into effect in Canada if same were order- 
ed by the United States Labour Board, 
and that subsequent to this increase 
being put into effect in Canada, the 
United States Labour Board decided in 
the grievance case before mentioned that 
it had no jurisdiction outside of the 
United States. It would also appear 
that by reason of this decision that the 
Canadian employees had no tribunal to 


which they eculd apply for relief as to 


erievances, the Pére Marquette not being 
a party to the Canadian Board of Ad- 
justment. 3 


A brief reference to the great volume 
of documents and verbal evidence sub- 
mitted to your Board may not be out 
of place. 


Having as a basis the actual returns 
from 165 employees of the Railway and 
showing what it cost them to live, using 
the month of November, 1921, as a basic 
month, the following table gives the 
average wages and average expenditures 
of the employees in question. And it 
was submitted that this is a fair basis 
for the general consideration of the 
question as to the rate of wages which 
should prevail. | 








— 











Average Average 
wage expenditure 

Chief clerks and foreman....... $122.09 $129.50 
Clerks less-than 1 yr. experience 107.15 159.23 
Clerks less than 2.yrs. experience 111.83 114.07 
Clerks over 2 yrs. experience.... 115-15 186.00 
Train and engine callers........ 111.78 114.00 
TIUekers en Lr ele b)cctne sie cee es 99.35 117.78 








Carefully prepared schedules were 


presented by representatives of the em- - 


Ocrosrr, 1922 


 Oorosrr, 1922 


ployees giving details to establish the 
contention that the actual cost of living 
in Canada exceeds that of the United 
States. In the case of St. Thomas the 
employees apparently presented in the 
lists of prices of necessary commodities 
of. life, a statement worthy of careful 
consideration. 
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The railway contended that due con- 
sideration had been given upon general 
principles to the employees here in the 
matter of wages and salaries. To sub- 
stantiate this contention a schedule was 
laid before the Board giving the salaries 
of the varied classes of those interested 
in this dispute between 1915 and 1922. 














| 1915 1918 
ASRS Peed apie | $50.00 $50.00 
WV ATCHOUSCIIOAU: tans tc ue se wieisioe seas 50.00 65.00 
OCEKCTS a cos aie tet Ss ors wi abicine bieict> 40.00 52.50 
WO SINICTS Ir hiss cisa's.0 cfeis old fase celelci epale: elses 75.00 102.15 | 
Shedimeniitc. . SIGS o eds. c 3h eke 50.00 60.00 
CFSE Yo cc Pena OEE eoiSe Sne. eae 80.00 34.50 





Following a request for the informa- 
tion, the Railway submitted a statement 
showing the number of clerks, etc., at 
Detroit, Chicago and Grand Rapids who 
received an increase on July 16, 1922, 
equal to the amount, in the case of the 
employees at Detroit and Chicago, of 
the reduction under the provisions of 
Decision 1074 and equal to one-half the 
amount, in the case of the employees at 
Grand Rapids, of the reduction under 
the provisions of said Decision 1074 
effective July 1, 1922. 


Total number of clerks, ete., of the 
class in this dispute in the employ of 





the Company on its entire system.... 1,599 
Fully restored— 
WINOIG FHaal ai! nai sa re dS PRE 
CHIEA GO Oreo tess San LOU 
— 753 
One-half restored— 
Chicago. 26s esses cane 3 
Grand Rapids (0. cosa 206 
109 
Total wholly or partially restored.... 862 


actually showing fifty-three per cent 
for whom a higher seale of wages had 
been allowed by the Company than was 
given under Decision 1074 of the United 
States Labour Board which the Railway 
desired to and did put into effect in 
Canada on July 1, last. 


The Railway explained the special 
conditions prevailing in Chicago and 
Detroit as justification of the increase 
in rates of wages in those localities. The 
representatives of the clerks, etc., con- 


























1918 (2) 1918 (3) 1920 1921 1922 
$71.50 $87.50 $114.02 $101.75 $95.66 
71.50 90.00 114.75 102.26 94.10 
60.00 87.50 114.02 101.78 96.66 
105.75 127.15 153.67 141.43 | 135.31 
71.50 87.50 114.02 101.75 95.66 
50.00 87.50 114.02 93.62 | 87.50 





tend that equally adverse conditions pre- 
vail in the Company’s railway centres 
in Canada. The Railway admitted its 
willingness to have this question fully 
and sympathetically considered by the 
responsible officials of the Company, and ~ 
this Board ventures to suggest that in 
making its decision, the Railway take — 
into consideration the fact that the 
clerks, etc., are the second poorest paid 
class of employees in railway service, that 
the cost of living at the points in Canada 
on its system where the clerks, etc., are 
employed, would seem to be excessive in 
preportion to the salaries paid the 
clerks, etc., and that since May, 1921, 
according to figures published in the 
Canada Labour Gazette, the cost of 
living has only decreased between ten 
and-eleven per cent, whereas with the 
proposed reduction under Decision 1074, 
the clerks will have suffered a cut of 
approximately sixteen per cent since the 
peak. . 


Following extended negotiations be- 
tween the Board and the parties to this 
dispute and through their representa- 
tives, the following memorandum was 
recommended by Mr. A. J. Ayearst, 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and Mr. D. A. 
Klumph, Inspector, Pére Marquette 
Railway, to form part of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation, and which it 
is agreed, shall be the basis for the settle- 
ment of all the questions that have been 
presented for adjudication or recom- 
mendation by this Board of Conciliation. 
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The Board’ of Conciliation with the consent 
and approval by the parties to this dispute, in 
view of the fact that the employees of the 
Pére Marquette Railway in Canada, concerned 
in this dispute, are only a small portion of the 
total number of the clerical stail of the Pére 
Marquette and that they by the decision of the 
United States Labour Board have no tribunal 
to which they can appeal for wage adjustments 
or personal grievances hereby recommend: 


1. That an agreement be entered into 
between the employees in Canada concern- 
ed in this dispute and the Pére Marquette 
Railway Company whereby the decision of 
the United States Labour Board on the 
question of wages and grievances shall be 
accepted by the employees in Canada, con- 
cerned in this dispute and by the said 
Company, the intention of this recom- 
mendation being that there shall be abso- 
lutely no adverse distinction or discrimi- 
nation made by the said Company between 
the employees in Canada concerned in this 
dispute and those in the United States in 
the same class of employment, and that in 
case of working conditions and individual 
grievances now before this Board or here- 
after arising, that these shall be submitted 
to the United States Labour Board for 
adjudication is possible, and that its deci- 
sion be binding upon the said Company and 
its employees in Canada concerned in this 
dispute, and further in the event that the 
United States Labour Board refuses to 
entertain such disputes as to working 
conditions and grievances or either of 
them, that a tribunal be appointed joint- 
ly by the Company and the employees in 
Canada concerned in this dispute to ad- 
just such working conditions and griev- 
ances and that the decision of such tri- 
bunal be binding upon the said employees 
in Canada concerned in this dispute and 
the said Company. 


2. That the rates of pay effective prior 
to July 1, 1922, be continued in force by 
the Company until the fifteenth day of 
September, 1922, and thereafter pending 


a new decision o fthe United States Labour’ 


Board or as may be arranged such rate of 
wages as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the said Railway and _ its employees in 
Canada, shall be paid, and failing such an 
agreement being arrived at or no con- 
ference being held, then the employees 
concerned in this dispute shall, until such 
time as a new decision is made by the 
United States Labour Board or an agree- 
ment arrived at, be paid upon the basis 
of the rates set forth in Decision 1074. 


This arrangement is being made on the 
express understanding that the most cordial 
relations shall continue to exist: between the 
management of the Pére Marquette Railway 
and its employees. 
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We hereby approve of the above recom- 
mendation by the Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) A. J. AYEARST. 
(Sgd.) D. A. KLuMPH. 


Dated at Windsor, September 9, 1922. 


This Board therefore recommends 


that :— 


1. There shall be no adverse discrimi- 
nation made by the Pére Marquette 
Railway between the employeés in 
Canada concerned in this dispute 
and those in the United States in 
the same class of employment. 


2. The present rate of wages shall con- 
tinue until September 15th instant. 


3. After that date such rate of wages 
as may be mutually agreed upon 
between the said Railway and its 
employees shall be paid and that in 
the event that no agreement is ar- 
rived at or no conference held, the 
wages shall then revert to the 
standard fixed by the United States 
Labour Board Decision 1074 which 
would have been effective July Ist, 
until such time as a new decision 
is rendered by the United States 
Labour Board or an agreement 
arrived at. . 


4. If the United States Labour Board 
increases the rate of wages, the said 
increase shall apply automatically 
to the Canadian employees of the 
Railway. — 


If the United States Labour Board 
fails to consider grievances of the 
clerks, through alleged absence of 
jurisdiction, the Company shall 
agree with the employees for a re- 
ference to an impartial tribunal to 
be agreed upon. 


OV 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. T. R. Preston, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. Lesurm. 
(Sg¢d.) Cuas. B. McCuura. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the New York Central Railway Company 
and its Shop Crafts employees at Ottawa 


A report was received from the 


Board established to deal with the dis- 


pute between the New York Central 
Railway Company as represented by its 
officers in charge of the railway shops 
located at Ottawa, and certain of its 
employees, being members of the 
Federated Shop Crafts. The Board was 
composed as follows: the Honourable 
Senator G. D. Robertson, Ottawa, chair- 


~ man, and Messrs. Max Goodrich, Ottawa, 


and John T. Foster, Montreal, nominees 
of the Company and employees respect- 


ivély. The report was unanimous and 
contained recommendations as to the 
settlement of the dispute. The recom- 


mendations were accepted by both par- 
ties to the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the New York 
Central Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees on the New 
York and Ottawa Division, work- 
ing in the Railway Shops. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Sito 


The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation, appointed by 
you to investigate the above mention- 
ed dispute, herewith submit the fol- 
lowing unanimous report and recom- 
mendation :— 


Meetings of the Board were held at 
Ottawa, Ont., on August 14th, 15th, 
28th, 29th, and 81st, exhibits received, 
witnesses heard and examined, and all 
presentations, both verbal and written, 
carefully considered. 


Although the matters in dispute re- 
ferred to the Board included both 
working conditions and wages, we are 
glad to report that at the second sitting 
a satisfactory understanding was reach- 
ed with reference to the working con- 


‘were obviously prepared 


ditions claimed, to be in dispute leaving 
only the question of wages unsettled. 


The Railway Company proposed a 
wage reduction for its employees en- 
gaged in various capacities in its shops, 
ranging from five to nine cents per 
hour. Two reasons were advanced in 
justification of the proposed action, 
viz:—(1) A decline in the cost of liv- 
ing, and (2) That wages paid similar 
workmen in other industries were 
lower than those prevailing in railway 
shops. It was stated that these reasons 
had been advanced to the United States 
Labour Board, which body, after care- 
ful and exhaustive inquiry, had issued 
Decision No. 1086, upon which the 
Company’s present proposal was based. 
It was admitted that the proposals and 
conclusions of the Company were based 
solely upon United States conditions 
only, no inquiry having been made by 
it in Canada, very few men being af- 
fected. 


The representatives of the employees 
submitted a number of exhibits, which 
with much 
care, as evidence supporting their oral 
contention that no reduction in living 
costs had occurred since the last wage 
cut took place as would justify any 
further decline in wage rates. The ex- 
hibits were also intended to prove that 
existing rates were insufficient to rea- 
sonably meet the needs of an average 
workman’s family. These exhibits were 
carefully analysed by the Board and 
generally accepted as reasonable estim- 
ates. No evidence was submitted by 
either party in support or denial of the 
Company’s contention that similar 
workmen in industries outside trans- 
portation were receiving a lower rate 
of wages. During the discussion, the 
Company’s representatives indicated a 
willingness to adopt Canadian stand- 
ards in Canadian territory. The Board 
is of the opinion that both parties 
should accept, as a reasonable solution 
of their differences as to wage rates, 
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the adoption of the same seale of rates 
as is now being paid, or as may here- 
after be accepted as applicable to 
similar employees in similar service on 
the large Canadian Railway Systems 
operating in this territory. 


While recommending the adoption of 
Canadian standard rates on the New 
York and Ottawa Division of the New 
York Central System, it is obviously 
impossible and improper for this Board 
to suggest what those rates should be. 
The scope of our inquiry is confined to 
a very small area with only a small 
number of men affected, while the same 
question as affecting more than thirty 
thousand similar workmen throughout 
all Canada, is, we believe, under review 
and investigation by another Board ap- 
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pointed for the purpose, and before 
which, evidence both voluminous and 
country wide, will undoubtedly be 
submitted. 


We therefore respectfully beg to re- 
port that the dispute respecting work- | 
ing conditions referred to this Board | 
has been satisfactorily adjusted by 
agreement between the parties before 
the Board, and recommend the adop- 
tion of Canadian standards as to rates 
of pay in the manner above outlined. 


All of which is respectfully submit- 


ted. 
(Sged.) G. D. Ropertson, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) Max Goopricu. 
(Sed.). J. T. Foster. 


Ottawa, September 1, 1922. 


Interim Report of Board in Dispute between the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem and certain of its employees being clerks, freight handlers, 
stationary engineers and firemen, etc. 


An interim report was received from 
the Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Grand Trunk 
Railway System and certain of its em- 
ployees, being elerks, freight handlers, 
stationary engineers and firemen, oil- 
ers, roundhouse shop and store labour- 
ers, etce., members. respectively of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The Board was composed of 
Messrs. E. McG. Quirk, chairman, U. E. 
Gillen and Howard 8. Ross, K.C. The 
report contained a memorandum of 
agreement signed by representatives of 
both parties to the dispute which pro- 
vided means looking to the settlement 
of the points at issue. 


Interim Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re_ differences ‘ be- 


tween the Grand Trunk Railway 
System and certain of its employees, 
being clerks, freight handlers, sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, oil- 
ers, roundhouse shop and store la- 
bourers, ete., members respective- 
ly of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 


Montreal, Quebec, 
September 29th, 1922. 


Hon. James Murdock, M_P., ’ 
_ Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you has the honour to submit the 


attached agreement as an interim re- 
port. / 


The Board will convene at a later 
date for the purpose of submitting its 
final report, but we are hopeful that, 
in the meantime, the parties to the dis- 
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pute will agree on permanent rates of 
pay. — 
We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Sgd.). E. McG. Quirk, 


Chairman. 
(S¢d.) U. E. Gien, 
Member. 
(S¢d.) Howarp S. Ross, 
Member. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the twen- 
ty-eighth of Sept., 1922, between the Grand 
Trunk Railway and its Employees’ Committee, 
representing employees covered by schedule 
for clerks, stationmen, roundhouse men, ete., 
in respect to rates of pay of such employees, 
which matter has been placed before a Board 
of Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907; the said Board con- 
. sisting of Mr. E. MeG. Quirk, Chairman; Mr. 
U. E. Gillen, representing the employer; and 
Mr. Howard S. Ross, K.C., representing the 
employees. 


The rates of pay having been restored under 
certain conditions, namely: 


The Grand Trunk, while maintaining 
its position that it was legally justified in 
putting into effect reduced rates of pay 
as of July 20th, 1922, is, pending an anti- 
cipated early report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, prepared, in the interests of 
harmony and co-operation with its em- 
ployees, to continue the former scale of 
rates, on the understanding that this is 
done without prejudice to the company’s 
case before the Board and that the com- 
pany shall not be prevented in nego- 
tlating any agreement during or subse- 
quent to the proceedings before the Board 
from taking the position that the new seale 
should be retroactive to 20th July last. 


and with a view to reaching a mutual under- 
standing as suggested by the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the railway and the employees have 
agreed as follows: 


1. The restored rates of pay shall con- 
tinue in effect as outlined to and including 
October 15th, 1922, and failing to reach 
a mutual agreement on or before October 
16th, 1922, in respect to rates to be effect- 
ive on and after October 16th, 1922, the 
restored rates shall be so continued in effect 
to and including October 31st, 1922. 


2. Promptly upon notice from either the 
railway or employees to the other, con- 
ference shall be held with a view to reach- 
ing a mutual agreement in respect to rates 
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of pay to be effective on and after October 
16th, or November Ist, 1922. 


3. If representatives of the railway and 
employees are unable to agree on per- 
manent rates of pay effective not later 
than November Ist, 1922, then each hereby 
agrees with the other to request the Chair- - 
man of the Board to reconvene the Board 
to establish rates to be paid on and after 
November ist, 1922. 


4, Pending the final report of the Board 
of Conciliation the Railway may with- 
hold from the employees on and after 
November Ist, 1922, tentatively, the 
amount of the reductions involved in the 
dispute at present before the Board. It 
is understood and agreed that the accept- 
ance of this condition by the employees is 
not to be considered as an admission 
on their part that any reduction whatever 
is justifiable. 


5. In the event that mutual agreement 
is not reached on or before October 31st, 
‘1922, the railway agrees to adjust, to a 
uniform graded scalé as may be mutually 
agreed, rates for certain individual posi- 
tions paid at hourly rates; such adjust- 
ment to be effective on and after November 
Ist, 1922. In order to make such adjust- 
ments with the least possible disturbance 
to higher rates now prevailing, the railway 
agrees to absorb the increase to the lower 
rated positions to the extent of approxi- 
mately $3,500 per month. It is, however, 
understood that should the final recom- 
mendation of the Board embody a provi- 
sion in respect to uniform or graded rates 
that this amount would Be considered as 
being absorbed thereby. 


6. The effective date that the rates re- 
sulting from this agreement shall appear 
in the schedule shall be as agreed upon, 
or in accordance with the final finding of 
the Board as herein provided. 


Accepted by the Railway: 
(Sgd.) C. F. NerpHam, 
Chairman, Committee of Officers. 


Accepted by Committee representing Employecs: 
(Sgd.) A. R. MosuHrr. 
(Sgd.) J. E. McGuire. 
-(Sgd.) A. E. LAWRENCE. 
(Sgd.) J. E. Cuicxr. 
(Sged.) F. J. AINSBOROUGH. 
(Sgd.) Max J. AFFACHINER. 
(Sgd.) H. Carr. 


Witnessed by Board of Conciliation: 


(Sgd.) E. McG. QuirxK, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Howarp 8. Ross, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) U. E. GrInuen, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, and certain of its employees being members of 
Federal Labour Union No. 16570, American Federation of Labour. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of Canada, Limit- 
ed, and certain of its employees, being 
members of Federal Labour Union No. 
16570, American Federation of Labour. 
The Board was composed of Rev. Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon, chairman, and 
Messrs. Stuart MceCawley and William 
Ulric Cotton. The report of the Board 
‘Was unanimous and was accompanied 
by a copy of an agreement signed by 
representatives of both parties to the 
dispute. 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board of Conciliation— 
Re dispute between Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Company and Em- 
ployees. 


To the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


DIY, 


Your Board of Conciliation ‘have 
pleasure in forwarding their report 
with accompanying copy of agree- 
ment. Both the management and the 
representative of the men approached 
the problem in a reasonable and con- 
ciliatory spirit. The agreement has the 
unanimous approval of the Board, and 
it is believed the settlement will- be 
productive of very harmonious rela- 
tionship in the future. 


(Sgd.) CuarENcE MacxkInNon, 
‘ Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Sruart McCaw.ey, 
On behalf of the Company. 
(S¢d.) W. U. Corron, | 


On behalf of the. Employees. 


WAGE AGREEMENT. 


This agreement between the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Company of Canada Limited 
and its employees being members of Federal 
Labor Union No. 16570, American Federation 


of Labor, at the Marconi Towers, Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 


The terms of this agreement are:— 


(1) That the Company agrees to pay and the 
workers agree to accept the wages set 
forth in the so-called Mackinnon award, 
which governed the wages of the Glace 
Bay miners prior to November, 1920. 


(2) That the rate of wages under the said 
Mackinnon agreement shall be retroactive 
to the first day of April, 1922. This to 
apply to men on Pay Roll at date of sign- 
ing of this agreement. 


(3) That the rate of wages above set forth 
shall continue to be paid and accepted till 
the 15th day of January, 1914, inclusive, 
with the proviso that if there is a read- 
justment of wages between the Dominion 
Coal Company and its employees, any in- 
crease over, or any decrease under, the 
Mackinnon award rates shall be paid to 
the employees of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company at the Towers, Glace 
Bay, said increase, or decrease, to be paid 
for the same time as the Dominion Coal 
Company pay them. 


(4) That the contract shall continue beyond 
the 15th day of January, 1924, unless 
either party gives notice of a desire to~ 
terminate this agreement forty-five days 
prior to its termination, and if no such 
notice is given the agreement shall con- 
tinue for forty-five days after any notice 
of termination shall be given, after the 
expiry of the said date of January 15th, 
1924, 


Dated at Marconi Towers, County of Cape 
Breton this 18th day of September, 1922. 


Signed on behalf of the Company: 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of Canada, Limited. 


Glace Bay and Louisburg Stations. 


(Sgd.) J. W. Muuuin, 
Engineer in Charge. 


Signed on behalf of the employees: 


(Sgd.) James E. Roperrs, 
President Federal Labour Union, 
No. 16570, A. F. of L. 


(Sgd.) A. E. Witcox, 
Secretary. 


Witness to the signing of above agreement: 


(Sgd.) ALEX. Brown. 
(Sgd.) P. Krirton. 








te 
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Mr. Melville P. White, 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of Canada Limited, and its Marconi wireless operator employees 


A report was received.from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of Canada, Limited, and its 
certificated Mareoni wireless operator 
employees, members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, Sys- 
tem Division No. 59. The report was 
signed by Messrs. E. McG. Quirk, 


chairman and Melville R. White, re- 
_ presenting the Company, and contained 
recommendations as to the settlement 
_ of the dispute. Mr. Thomas Taylor, re- 
_ presenting the employees, did not con- 
_ cur in these findings and presented a 
minority report. 
Board were accepted by both the Com- 
_ pany and the employees. 


The findings of the 


Report of Board 


_ In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and certain of its 
employees, all certificated Wireless 
Operators, members of the Com- 
mercial ‘l'elegraphers’ Union of 


America, System Division No. 59. 


Honourable James Murdock, M.P. 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


q Sir,— 


The Board appointed by you, com- 
posed of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, chairman, 
representing 


the employing Company, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Taylor, representing the Emplay- 
_ ees, has the honour to submit its report 


herewith. 


The Board’s preliminary meeting 
was held in Toronto on September 5th, 
and its subsequent meetings were at 
Montreal. 


The Company’s representatives be- 
fore the Board were Messrs. A. H. 
Morse, Managing Director, A. L. Mac- 
Callum, Manager; G. H. Pearson, Traf- 


Soares, 


fic Manager; and W. J. Gray. The 


Employees’ representatives were Messrs. 


F. CC. Allen, General Chairman; 
Thomas R. Ives, H. G. Leslie, V. H. 
and Paul F. Sechnur, Vice- 
President for Canada, C.T.U.A. 


The questions submitted to the Board 
for consideration were:—(a) The estab- 
lishing of a fixed definite rate for over- 
time; (b) Claim for proportion of a 
retroactive wage allowance for Coast 
Station Operators covering the last 


three months of the year 1919; (ce) 
Contention that the proposed redue- 
tion of fifteen per cent, which the 


Company proposes to put into effect, 
is not justitied. 


The subject matter of the items 


in 
dispute were very fully discussed 
‘faeross the table’’. The contentions 


and arguments of the respective par- 
ties, were supported by written state- 
ments. Evidence of a_ confidential 
nature was submitted to the Board for 
its information. 


It is most gratifying to the Board to 
be able to record its observation of the 
commendable and excellent relations 
existing between the Company and 
employees. Taking practical advantage 
of this good feeling, the Chairman 
suggested the advisability of the par- 
ties going into conference with the 
desired object of endeavouring to 
reach a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment. Through these conferences, the 
parties were able to reach a tentative 
agreement as to general working con- 
ditions, including the matter of over- 
time, but were unable to reach an 
agreement as to a wage schedule. 


The agreement under which the 
respective parties are at present govern- 
ed is that of the findings and recom- 
mendations of a Board of Conciliation, 
dated October 29th, 1919, of which the 
Honourable Justice F. 8. Maclennan 
was Chairman, and Mr. Thomas Taylor 
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and Mr. Bernard Rose members of the 
Board. 


Before considering the matters in 


dispute, it will not be irrelevant to out-. 


line briefly the status of the dis- 


putants. 


Tam Marconrtr WIRELESS ‘TELEGRAPH 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


A public utility corporation engag- 
ed in the maintenance and operation of 
some two hundred ship stations and 
twenty-two coast stations at various 
points on the Atlantic Coast and Great 
Lakes, all of which coast stations are 
owned by the Canadian Government. 
These stations are established as aids 
to navigation, life-saving, etc., in ad- 
dition to receiving and transmitting 
geovernmental, commercial and social 
messages. 


THe EMPLOYEES. 


Are all certificated wireless operators 
engaged at the widely distributed sta- 
tions operated by the Company on 
behalf of the Canadian Government, 
including also those engaged as. ship 
Wireless Officers. They have varying 
lengths of. service in the company. 
Seniority governs, providing the older 
men with all-year-round employment, 
while the junior men are more or less 
subject to seasonal engagement. 
basic day for coast station 
ators is eight hours, seven days 
a week, two weeks’ holidays © per 
annum with pay and allowance. These 
coast stations are in continuous twen- 
ty-four hours’ operation during the 
season of navigation. Qualifications call 
for a knowledge of radio telegraphy, 
elementary electricity, and competence 
to look after wireless machinery in 
their charge. It is an occupation requir- 
ing intelligence and qualifications 
necessary in emergency ealls, life- 
saving, aid to navigation, receipt and 
transmission of governmental, com- 
mercial and social messages, ete. 


oper- 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS © OF 
THE BOARD, 


(a) In the matter of overtime: As 
stated in a previous paragraph, a tenta- 
tive agreement has been reached between 
the parties, a copy of which has been 
submitted to the Board. The Board 
observes that the matter of overtime, 
working and general conditions are 
covered by this tentative agreement and 
it recommends that the agreement be 
accepted and that the terms and clauses 
contained therein be incorporated in 


such general agreement as may be en- | 


tered into between the respective par- 
ties. 


(b) In the matter of retroactive wage 
allowance: The Board is of the opinion 
that nothing can be gained by advancing 
a claim in regard to a_ proportional 
amount of retroactive wages involved in 


the dispute with the Company in 1919. 


(c) In the matter of reduction in 
wage schedule: The major part of the 
discussions were on this subject, and the 
Company endeavoured to show that it 
had urgent need to cut its operating 
eosts to meet falling revenues, and the 
men endeavoured to show reasons why 
they’ should not be cut. The Board 
finds, after giving due consideration to 
all the arguments presented, that some 
reduction is in order, and recommends 
that it be made ten per cent all around 
instead of fifteen per cent as first pro- 
posed by the Company; that the rates so 
established should date from Ist of 


October, 1922, and remain in force for - 


one year till September 30th, 1923, and 
thereafter, subject to sixty days’ notice 
of change by either party prior to Sep- 
tember 80th, 1923. 


The Board sincerely hopes that these 
recommendations will be acceptable to 
both the Company: and its employees. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) E. McG. Quirk, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) MELVILLE P. Wuirs. 


September 27th, 1922. 


Ocroper, 1922 
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WORKING CONDITIONS, 
ARTICLE 1. 


‘Clause A.—A list showing the seniority of 
all telegraphers shall be supplied the General 
Chairman and the General Secretary-Treasurer ; 
and such list shall be kept up to date monthly 
by advising these officers of any changes. 


Clause B.—The right of seniority shall goy- 
ern in all eases, and such seniority shall be 
determined by accumulated service, fitness and 
ability being equal. 


Clause C.—It is agreed that no telegrapher 
working under this agreement shall be pre- 
cluded from promotion. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Clause A.—Any telegrapher in good stand- 
ing, whose services have been dispensed with 
on account of reduction in staff, shall be given 
preference in the filling of new positions or 
vacancies, fitness and ability being equal. 


ARTICLE 38. 


Clause A.—In ease of reduction in stafi, the 
junior telegrapher shall be dispensed with first, 
fitness and abliity being equal. 


ARTICLE 4, 


Clause A.—Coast station telegraphers on com- 
pletion of one year’s service, shall be granted 
two weeks’ leave of absence at the Company’s 
convenience each year with full wages per 
scale and maintenance allowance. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Clause A.—In the event of a three-man sta- 
tion being short-staffed, thereby making it 
necessary for the remaining two telegraphers 
to keep a constant watch between them, over- 
time for the extra duty in excess of eight (8) 
hours per day shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half of the regular daily wage 
computed on the basis of 365 working days per 
year, exclusive of allowances. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Clause A.—The Company shall, upon request, 
meet a Committee of not more than five (5) 
of its telegraphers to deal with matters in dis- 
pute, such as wages, working conditions, griev- 
ances, etc., whether the foregoing be actual or 
alleged. In such case the. Company shall not 
be called upon to pay the wages, allowances, or 
travelling expenses of the members of the Com- 
mittee while they are absent from their regular 
duties. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Clause A.—Telegraphers leaving the Service 
of their own accord shall be required to give 
the Company fifteen (15) days previous notice 
in writing. 
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Clause B—The Company shali be required 
in the event of reduction in staff to give fifteen 
(15) days previous notice in writing. 


Clause C.—Dismissal cases consequent upon 
proven misdemeanour shall not be entitled to 
previous notice as provided in the foregoing 
clause. 





Clause D—No telegrapher shall be trans- 
ferred unjustly or unfairly. 


Ciause Any telegrapher who has been 
suspended or discharged and disproving the 
charge made against him, shall be reinstated 
without a prejudice, and shall be reimbursed 
for all loss of pay. 


Clause F.—A telegrapher leaving the Service 
shall, upon request, as soon as practicable, be 
furnished with a certificate by the Company 
stating length of service, capacity in which 
employed, and (if desired by the telegrapher) 
a recommendation as to character and ability. 


WAGE SCALE AND ALLOWANCES 


ARTICLE 8. 
Clause A.—(Rates pending). 


Clause B.—In addition to the above scale an 
allowance of. dollars per month shall be 
paid where maintenance is not furnished. 


Clause C.—Full maintenance allowance shall 
be paid in all cases where a coast station tele- 
grapher has been temporarily assigned to ship 
service for a period of two weeks or less. 


Clause D.—In addition to the above seale 
and allowances, a bonus of. dollars per 
month shall be payable to regularly appointed 
Officers-in-Charge of coast stations, and a 
bonus of. dollars per month shall be 
payable to Officers-in-Charge of ship stations 
carrying two or more telegraphers. 


Clause H—Regularly appointed Officers-in- — 
Charge shall suffer no loss of bonus through 
absence on regular vacations, but such bonus 
shall not be payable to substitutes. 


Clause F.—In the event of a regularly ap- 
pointed Officer-in-Charge being on leave of 
absence other than vacation the bonus payable 
to his position shall be paid to the telegrapher 
performing the duties of Officer-in-Charge. 


Clause G—Uniform allowance of. . dol- 
lars per annum shall be paid to telegraphers 
serving on ships where uniform is required 
to be worn. In the event of a telegrapher 
leaving the Service of his own accord, he shall 
rebate to the Company a monthly pro rata 
of his uniform allowance to cover any un- 
expired time short of twelve (12) months. 
Uniform allowance shall cover twelve (12) 
months’ service on vessels where uniform is 
required to be worn. In the ease of a tele- 
grapher who, through no fault of his own, is 
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laid off or transferred to a coast station, or 
a ship where uniform is not required, he shall 
keep on deposit with the Company the un- 
expired proportion of his uniform allowance 
which proportion shall be included in his first 
pay check upon re-engagement on a ship where 
uniform is required. 


All uniform trimmings shall be supplied by 
the Company. 


ARTICLE 9. : 

Clause A.—Fuel shall be supplied by the 
Company in accordance with actual require- 
ments for operating individual stations other 
than dwellings, it being understood that the 
foregoing shall not apply to coast stations 
where maintenance allowance is not paid. 


Clause B—The Company will supply light 
for all stations and dwellings attached thereto. 


Clause C.—The Company will pay all taxes 
on station property and buildings. 


Clause D.—Rentals on dwellings shall be not 
more than. dollars per month. 


ARTICLE 10. 


Clause A.—Wages shall commence from and 
shall include the date upon which the tele- 
grapher is engaged by the Company, which 
date of engagement shall mean the day upon 
which the telegrapher receives written~ instruc- 
tions to proceed and does proceed to move to 
assume the duties to which he has been ap- 
pointed. 


Clause B.—A telegrapher upon being laid 
off as provided herein, shall be entitled to 
wages, transportation, and expenses until his 
return to his divisional headquarters to which 
he shall proceed with due expedition. 


Clause C.—A ship’s telegrapher whose vessel 
is laid up at a point away from his divisional 
headquarters, and there being no further work 
available for said telegrapher, necessitating his 
being laid off, he shall be entitled to wages, 
transportation, and expenses until his return 
to his divisional headquarters. 


Clause D.—A telegrapher who quits the Ser- 
vice of his own accord or who is dismissed on 
account of proven misdemeanour shall not be 
entitled to wages as from the date of his re- 
signation or dismissal, or to transportation and 
expenses to his divisional headquarters. 


ARTICLE 11. 


Clause A.—In all eases of transfer, sufficient 
funds shall be advanced to cover reasonable 
expenses incurred, and telegraphers travelling 
upon the Company’s service shall be entitled 
to first class rail and steamship fare, hotel 
accommodation and board. 
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Clause B.—Vouchers (where procurable) 
shall be secured and filed with the Company 
when statements of expense are submitted. 


Clause C.—Orders of transfer shall be in 
writing and may be communicated by message, 
letter, or transfer card. 


ARTICLE 12, - 


Clause A-——The Company undertakes to in- 
sert in its future agreements with ship-owners, 
for the provision of telegraphers’ services, a 
clause, providing that the ship-owners shall 
furnish Wireless Officers with medical and 
other attendance and comfortable sleeping ac- 
commodation in accordance with the terms 
of the ship’s articles; and board in the saloon 
or in the Officers’ Mess at sea or in port, 
and where more than one Wireless Officer is 
employed, to provide sleeping accommodation 
for them in a suitable room separate from the 
wireless cabin. 


Clause B.—The telegrapher aboard ship shall 
hold the title of ‘‘ Wireless Officer. ’? 


«ARTICLE 13. 


Clause A.—No déduction from wages or 
allowances shall be made where a telegrapher 
is travelling on the Company’s service or 
transferring to another station. 


ARTICLE 14, 


Clause A.—This agreement is effective. 
1922, and shall remain in effect for twelve 
months, subject to sixty days’ notice there- 
after in writing by either party hereto. 


Clause B.—In the event of either party 
serving notice of revision a copy of the pro- 
posed amendments shall accompany the notice. 
Montreal, Sept. 27th,1922. 


Minority Report 


Montreal, P. Q., 
September 28th, 1922. 


Honourable James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,— 


In dissenting from my colleagues in 
the matter of the dispute between the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of Canada, Limited, and its telegraphers, 
members of the Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America, System Division 
No. 59, I am compelled to report as 
follows. | ae 
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It developed at the outset that ad- 
vances had been made by the Company 
with a view to establishing the need for 
a reduction in the wages of ships’ oper- 
ators. 


The main reason given for these ad- 
vances was that pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the Company by 
the ship-owners. 


Evidence was submitted that the 
Company specifically desired to confer 
with the employees’ general chairman, 
relative to a reduction in the wages of 
ships’ operators alone. 


While efforts were being made by the 
general chairman to convene the com- 
mittee, with a view to conference on the 


Company’s proposal as affecting ships’: 


operators, it was intimated by the Com- 


- pany that a general wage reduction af- 


' 


fecting the entire operating service 
would be taken up. Conferences were 
held with the Company as stated in the 
formal application for this Board. 


My views relative to the questions in 
dispute are as follows :— 


The Company ask that a fifteen per 
cent reduction in the wages and allow- 
ances of all operators in their service be 
made effective. They further seek a 
revision of the present working condi- 
tions. 


The men protest any reduction, and 
ask that the present wages and allow- 
ances be maintained. They seek the pay- 
ment of the retroactive feature of the 
1919 Award, and further ask that a fixed 
rate of overtime be established. 


It was brought out that the present 
wage as affecting coast and ship oper- 
ators was recommended by a Board of 
Conciliation in November, 1919, retro- 
active as from October, 1919, and in the 
ease of Coast Stations, made operative 
by the Company as from January Ist, 
1920. 7 


The Company contends that the in- 
ereased subsidy recently granted by the 
Government is inadequate to meet the 
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wages recommended by the 1919 Board; 
in so far as it affects coast stations, and 
further that the decline in traffic earn- 
ings now makes imperative their demand 
for a fifteen per. cent reduction in wages. 


It was adduced that the Company is 
working under contract arrangement 
with ship-owners for the operation of 
wireless aboard ships, and that said 
ship-owners were pressing for a reduc- 
tion in the cost to them by reason of 
operators’ services. 


The evidence submitted by the Com- 
pany in support of their contention 
along these lines is far from conclusive, 
while that submitted by the men clearly 
establishes the fact that ship-owners as 
a whole have not urged interference with 
existing conditions respecting wages. 


Further, from evidence accessible to 
the Board, it is apparent that the Com- 
pany have certain very lucrative, fixed, 
and assured sources of revenue under 
ships’ contracts extending over a period 
of some five years yet unexpired. 


If, as is alleged by the Company, they 
are desirous of meeting certain pressure, 
it seems to me that it can best be met by 
a modification of the contracts as be- 
tween the Company and the ship-owners 
seeking a reduction, without in any way 
placing the burden on those least able 
to bear it. 


The Company submitted statements 
purporting to uphold their contention 
that they were in financial difficulties 
as a result of declining traffic. I must 
eontend that these statements were not 
conclusive, as they failed to show all 


revenues accruing to the Company. 


It has been contended by the men, 
that the subsidy increase was granted to 
enable the Company to pay a living 
wage. 


This, I submit, was well established. 
The prima facie evidence is contained in 
the report of the Privy Council which 
follows: 
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CERTIFIED COPY OF A REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 
APPROVED BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL ON 
THE 31st AUGUST, 1921. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 2nd May, 1921, 
from the Honourable C. C. Ballantyne, Sir 
James Lougheed and G. D. Robertson, a sub- 
committee of the Cabinet, submitting that a 
petition has been received from the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of Canada, 
Limited, relative to their contract with the 
Government covering the maintenance and 
operation of the thirty Government-owned 
radiotelegraph stations on the Great Lakes 
and East Coast. - 


The petition sets out that:— 


Since the contracts were entered into 
in 1911 and 1912, conditions have arisen 
which could not possibly have been fore- 
seen at that time; that the amount of 
the subsidy fixed in these~contracts, viz., 
$89,200 per annum, or an average of $2,973 
per station until 1921, then reducing by 
10 per cent each year until 1931, is now 
entirely inadequate in the light of present 
conditions, and that an increase in the 
subsidies should be allowed by the Gov- 
ernment to o set the unprecedented in- 
erease which has taken place in wages and 
operating expenses. 


The Company represents:— 


(1) that the wages established for their 
operators by the Board of Conciliation in 
October, 1919, show an increase of 93 per: 
cent or a total of $70,000.00 per annum 
over 1914 wages; 


(2) that the above mentioned Board of 
Conciliation submitted a strong recom- 
mendation to the Government that the 
subsidy be increased to the extent of the 
inerease in wage schedule recommended, 
otherwise the Company could not finance 
the schedule; 


(8) that their other operating costs such 
as travelling expenses, gasoline, coal and 
other commodities show a corresponding 
increase during the same period; 


(4) that the large volume of Govern- 
ment messages now handled free by the 
stations constitutes a burden and that tolls 
should be paid on such traffic; 


(5) that all other public utilities have 
been permitted to increase their rates to 
meet present day costs and conditions and 
that the Government has met similar si- 
tuations in other cases by granting in- 
creases; 
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(6) that while under the existing ¢on- 
tracts the average subsidy for the past 
ten years has been $2,973.00 per station 
per annum, this will be reduced to an 
average subsidy of $2,081.00 per station 
per annum for the next five years ending 
April, 1926, owing to the percentage de- 
crease which applies in the last ten years 
of the contracts; 


(7) that the Company has never paid a 
dividend to the shareholders in the 17 
years of its existence. : 


The Ministers state that they are of the 
opinion that these representations are borne 
out by the facts of the case and that relief 
Should be afforded the Company, and the fol- 
lowing proposal has been drawn up to meet 
the situation: 


(1) that 6 admittedly redundant stations be 
closed this year, and that as soon as said 
stations are turned over to the Department 
in good condition, the Company be permanently 
relieved of all further obligations under the 
contracts in regard to the same; 


(2) that the Government shall be at liberty 
to close, and to cancel the subsidies for any 
further stations which it may at any time 
during the period of five years, specified in 
paragraph 38, consider redundant; 


(3) that for a period of 5 years, April Ist, 
1921, to April Ist, 1926, the subsidy in res- 
pect of each of the stations remaining open 
be increased from an average of $2,081.00 
per station per annum to $5,500.00 per station 
per annum, to offset the increased operating 
expenses ; . 


(4) that all Government messages be charged 
for at half the rates charged on commercial 
messages. The tolls, estimated at $10,750.00 
per annum, wil be paid by the Departments 
using the service; : 


(5) that the modification of the existing con- 
tracts as herein provided shall be effective 
only for the said period of five years ending 
on the Ist day of April, 1926, and from and 
after that date the original contracts shall 
be in full force and effect and payments of 
subsidies shall thereafter be made in aceord- 
ance with tHe provisions thereof without any 
modifications except in so far as the stations 
closed under paragraphs 1 and 2 above are 
concerned ; 


(6) that the Government shall be at liberty 
at any time within the said period of five years 
to transfer any subsidy from one existing 
station to another or from any existing station 
to any new station which the Government may 
erect, and to change the service to be given 
by the respective stations accordingly; 
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(7) when any station is closed payment of 
subsidy shall cease as and from the date of 
closing. 


The recommended increase in subsidies, as- 
suming 6 stations closed and 24 left open, is 
as follows: 








Fiseal Total subsidies Total subsidy Additiona} 
3 year for 80 stations for 24 stations amount 
- ending payable under payable under ealled for 
m 31st existing con- this proposal under this 
March tracts | proposal 
BO? ONG. {Fava $ 80,280.00 $132,000.00 $ 51,720.00 
TODS AG oe dae 71,360.00 132,000.00 60,640.00 
LODE oro aan, 62,440.00 182,000.00 69,560.00 
1925.9.4 5244 53,520.00 132,000.00 78,480.00 
1926. umes 44,600.00 182,000.90 87,400.00 
, $312,200.00 $660,000.00 $347,800.00 
Additional for 1921-22 on account of stations 
tO. Debut NOt yer -ClOSeas Wis. oy js0 vsen es =e 3,700.00 
$351,500.00 


The Ministers accordingly recommend that, 
subject to the Company’s figures submitted 
being certified to by Messrs. Price Waterhouse 
and Company, Chartered Accountants, as Gov- 


) ernment auditors, these proposals be approved, 


and that the Minister of the Naval Service be 
authorized to modify the contracts accordingly, 
and that the sum of $55,420.00 for 1921-22 be 
paid out of the Demobilization Vote for the 
current fiseal year and that the following sums 
be provided in the estimates of the different 
fiseal years enumerated to provide for the in- 
crease in subsidies, the whole amounting to 
$351,500: 


i oEs2 ae a ra ap ta $60,640 
{oteessien india Se 69,560 
TOO ee el gangs te 78,480 
i ne RAs eee eis einer 87,400 


The Committee concur in the foregoing re- 
commendations and submit the same for ap- 
proval. 

(Sgd.) RopoLPpHE BoupRE=AU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Board, after considering the re- 
port of the Privy Council decided that 
it was not within its province to inter- 
pret its full meaning, and I would here 
suggest that the Honourable the Min- 
ister of Labour obtain a clear interpre- 
tation as to the intent and purpose of 
the report with respect to the wages re- 
commended by the 1919 Board. 


It will be noted by careful perusal of 
the Privy Council’s report that the in- 
creased subsidy was predicated on the 
Company’s representations as outlined 
in the following :— 
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(1) that the wages established for the opera- 
tors by the Board of Conciliation,in October, 
1919, show an increase of 93 per cent or a 
total of $70,000.00 per annum over 1914 wages; 

(2) that the above mentioned Board of Con-. 
ciliation submitted a strong recommendation 
to the Government that the subsidy “be in- 
creased to the extent of the increase in wage 
schedule recommended, otherwise the Company 
could not finance the schedule; 

(3) that their other operating costs such as 
travelling expenses, gasoline, coal and other 
commodities show a corresponding increase 
during the same period; 

(4) that the large volume of Government 
messages now handled free by the stations 
constitutes a burden and that tolls should be 
paid on such traffic. 


The Company argues that the increase 
in wages established by the 1919 Board 
amounted to $70,000.00 per annum over 
1914 wages ,and that the subsidy should. 
be increased to the extent of the increase 
in wages. 


I would draw your attention to the 
total increase in subsidy granted by the 
Privy Council which amounts to $351,- 
500.00 for the fixe-year period ending 
March 31st, 1926. 


Would it not be fair to assume that in 
arriving at this gure the Privy Council 
acted upon the petition of the Marconi 
Company that they be granted an _ in- 
creased subsidy to meet the $70,000.00 
per annum in increased wages, bearing 
in mind that this $70,000.00 covers a 
period of five years, and totals $350,- 
000.00 ? 


In addition to the increased subsidy 
of $351,000.00 which I contend was to 
meet the increased wage of $350,000, 
for a period of five years, the Privy 
Council, in allocating a further sum of 
$55,250, for five years on account of 
Government messages hitherto handled 
free, must have had in mmd Clauses 3 
and 4 of the Company’s petition. 


Coast station operators’ claim retro- 
active pay as from October Ist, 1919, to 
January Ist, 1920. They argue that 
while consideration was given by the 
1919 Board to the Company’s financial 
condition, this could have had no effect 
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on the Board’s decision as to what was 
a fair and just wage, and that inasmuch 
as the Award was dated from October 
Ist, they are convinced that they are 
entitled to payment as from that date. 


The Company set forth that the Gov- 
ernment did not recognize the justice of 
its (the Company’s) claim for increased 
subsidy as affecting coast stations until 
fifteen months after the Award of the 
Board, during twelve of which they 
(the Company) had made operative ‘its 
ndings. 


I fully coneur with the views of the 
men in their claim for retroactive pay. 


A tentative agreement covering work- 
ing conditions and overtime has been 
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reached between the parties and present- 
ed to the Board. 


I would therefore recommend that 
this Agreement be accepted and incor- 
porated in a general Agreement as af- 
fecting said parties. 


In arriving at my decision I have also 
taken into consideration the fair wage 
policy of the Government as applied to 
companies subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. 


In the face of the evidence submitted 
I cannot do other than contend that no 
reduction in wages is justied. 


(Sed.) THomas TAyuLor. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1922 


THE following table shows the number 

of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or another during September, 
1922, together with the number of em- 
ployees involved and the time loss in 
working days, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and with September, 1921. 











Dis- | Employees} Time loss 











putes involved | in working 
days 
September, 1922......... 18 15,275 91,900 
PAULUS se tk OO ween, ote 24 24,006 437.017 
September, 1921......... 26 3,948 59,849 











pe Is Sa 


The greatest time loss during Septem- 
ber was in the group including the print- 
ing and publishing trades, in which 10 
strikes involving 1,778 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 44,175 work- 
ing days were recorded. Of these strikes 
in the printing trades, three were in one 
city (Montreal), and were closely allied, 
but since each had a separate beginning 
they are counted separately. 


Three strikes commenced during the 
month, involving 483 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 2,494 working 


days. Of the 24 strikes in existence in 
August, 15 were carried over into Sept- 
ember, these causing a time loss of 89,406 
working days during the month under 
review. One of the strikes in existence 
in August, that of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, and one of the strikes which com- 
menced in September, that of musicians 
at Regina, terminated in September. At 
the end of the month there were, there- 
fore, still on record 16 strikes, affecting 
2,465 workpeople as follows: photo en- 
eravers, Montreal; three strikes of print- 
ing compositors at Montreal; printing 
compositors, Hamilton; printing com- 
positors, Toronto; printing compositors, 
Vancouver; printing compositors, Win- 
nipeg; printing compositors and press- 
men, Halifax; printing compositors and 
pressmen, Ottawa; narrow gauge engine- 
men of steel plant, Sydney; painters, 


Toronto; shipbuilders, Three Rivers ; 


railway employees of steel and coal com- 
panies, Sydney; electric railway em- 
ployees of the Park and River Division 
of the International Railway Company, 
Niagara Falls, and restaurant employees 
at Edmonton. 
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Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 
reference is made to the more important 
strikes. 


MINING, NON-FFRROUS SMELTINR AND 
QUARRYING. 


The eoal miners of Nova Seotia re- 


sumed work on September 5, a settle- 
ment having been effected early in the 
month as related in the September issue 
of the LABouUR GAZETTE. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Printing and Publishing. — During 
September a strike of printing com- 
positors commenced at Montreal when 
the employer refused to negotiate a new 
agreement. The employees were still on 
strike at the end of September. 


In the strikes of printing compositors 
and pressmen which commenced in a 
number of cities in May, June and July, 
1921, for the 44-hour week with in some 
cases a compensating hourly wage in- 
erease and in others an actual increase 
in weekly wages, there were at the end 
of September 1,748 employees on strike, 
as compared with 2,287 at the end of 
July, 1921. In some cases employers 
have entered into agreements with the 
unions and in other cases have replaced 
the strikers. At Vernon, B.C., although 
“the employers had reported that the 
strikers had been replaced there was a 
small number of men still on the strike 
list of the Union. As to the strike of 
the photo engravers at Ottawa which 
commenced May 2, 1921, information re- 
ceived in the Department indicates that 
employment conditions are no longer 
affected. 
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Iron, steel and products.—One strike, 
that of narrow gauge enginemen of a 
steel company at Sydney, was carried 
over from the previous month’s reeord 
and remained unterminated at the end 
of September. In the case of the 
moulders’ strike at Galt information re- 
ceived indicated that the strikers’ places 
had been filled, but the union still had 
a number of men on the strike list. In 
the case of the moulders’ strike at 
Guelph information was received that 
the strikers had secured work elsewhere. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Shipbuilding —A_ strike of 400 ship- 
builders occurred at Three Rivers on 
September 26, when their demand for 
an increase of 10 per cent in wages was 
refused and the strike was unterminated 
at the end of the month. 


SIRVICE. 

_ Recreational. — On September 4, a 
strike of musicians ocecurred in theatres 
at Regina owing to the employers re- 
fusing to enter into new agreements 
which called for an increase in wages 
from $25 to $30 per week and changes 
in working conditions including a pro- 
vision for a minimum of four men in 
each orchestra. After negotiations the 
men returned to work at the same rates 
of pay as before with a provision for 
a minimum of three men per orchestra 
during nine months of the year. 


Personal.—Karly in September two of 
the four firms affected by the strike of 
their restaurant employees at Edmonton 
effected a settlement with such em- 
ployees who returned to work at a re- 
duction cf 1214 per cent in their wages. 
At the end of the month there were two 
firms and 10 cooks, waiters and wait- 
resses still affected by the strike. 








Industry, occupation 
and locality 
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Particulars 


Se ee nk eetay, ee 


(a) Strikes commencing prior to September, 1922. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Nova Scotia.......... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and publishing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que... 


Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.... 
Compositors, Hamilton, Ont...... : 
Compositors, Montreal, Que...... 


Compositors, Montreal,, Que...... 
Compositors, Toronto, Ont....... 
Compositors, Vancouver, B.C..... 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man..... 


Compositors and pressmen, Ha- 
lifax, N.S. 


Compositors and pressmen, Otta- 
wa, Ont. 


Iron, steel and products: 


Moulders, Galt, Ont........ 


Moulders, Guelph, Ont. 


eerecoevceece 


Narrow gauge enginemen of steel 
company, Sydney, N.S. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 


Painters, Toronto, Ont...........0. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways: 


Railway employees of steel and 
coal companies, Sydney, N.S. 


Street and electric railways: 


Motormen and conductors, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont. 


SERVICE— 


Personal: 


Restaurant employees, Edmonton,}Commenced July 27, against a reduction of 25 per 


Alta. 


Commenced August 15, to regain 1921 rates of wages. 


Work was resumed September 5, when the men 
received an inerease of 12144 per cent on contract 
rates, and an increase in the day rates of 40ec and 
52e with a Minimum day rate of $3.25. : 


Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Un- 
terminated. 

Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Information received indicates em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected. 

Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
ployers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unter- 
minated. . 

Oommenecd June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 
form work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 

Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Commeneed May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. : 


-;Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 


refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
terminated. | 
Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
same weekly wages. Unterminated. : 

Commenced June 1, 1921. For imereased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 





9 hours a day instead of 8 as formerly. Informa- 
tees received indicates strikers’ places have been 
ed. ; 

Commenced May 4. Against a reduction in wages 
and increased working hours. Information received 
indicates strikers have secured work elsewhere. 

Commenced June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 
of steer and coal companies. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 15, against a reduction in wages 
from 75 to 65 cents per hour. Unterminated. 


Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 


Commenced August 2, in protest against working 
and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, for recognition of the union. Un- 
terminated. 


Jee eee a ee ee ee 


cent in wages. Unterminated. : 


Number of 


12, 


wees eeeeeolereeesroeee 


employees 
involved 


eeeovcece 


802 


16 


90° 


150 


21 


Bao 





Time loss 
in work- 
ing days 


38,406 





eoleeceseerveocece 


400 


2,250 


3,750 


525 


250 


ithe ei ee eS 


ue 















W ITH the termination in August of 
the strike of bituminous coal 
miners in the United States, as deserib- 
ed in the last issue of the LaBour Ga- 


_ zerrE, there remained on September 1 
_ only the dispute in the anthracite coal 


fields. Negotiations between the miners 


and operators which were being car- 


ried on in Philadelphia were broken off 
on August 22, but were resumed in 
Washington a week later. An agree- 
ment was finally reached on September 
2, subsequently ratified by membership 
of Union, and mining was resumed on 
September 11. According to the Coal 
Age of September 14, ‘‘the men go back 
to work at the same wages and with the 
same working conditions they had be- 
fore the strike. They are under’ con- 
tract to stay at work until September 
1, 1923. They were obliged to forego the 
advance in wages they had demanded 
and they did not get the 
which they also had among their nine- 
teen demands of last January. On the 
other hand, the operators did not get 
the wages of the men reduced, as they 


check-off, 
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(b) Strikes commencing during September, 1922. | 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing: 
Printing compositors, Montreal,|Sommenced Sptember 15. Employer refused to ne- 25 350 
Que. gotiate a new agreement with the Union. Unter- 
minated. 
- ConsTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding: 
Shipbuilders, Three Rivers, Que....|Commenced September 26, for an increase of 10! 400 | 2,000 
per cent in the rates of wages. Unterminated. 
SERVICE— | 
Recreational: 
Musicians, Regina, Sask............ Commenced September 4, when employers refused to 8 144 
i sign new agreements. After negotiations men re-) _ 
sumed work September 25 at the Same rates as = 
paid last year with certain changes In working con- 
; ditions. 
TERMINATION OF THE UNITED STATES COAL STRIKE 
Regulation of Distribution and Prices in Canada 
had desired, nor did they succeed in 


providing for arbitration of future 
wage contracts, a point on which they 
were urgent.’’ The agreement, embo- 
died in a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the anthracite coal operators, con- 
tained the following terms: 


(1) The contracts in force March 
31, 1922, to be extended to August 31, 
19238: 


(2) The production of coal to begin 
at once. 


(3) The organization of operators 
and miners to join in a recommendation 
to Congress that legislation be forth- 
with enacted creating a separate An- 
thracite Coal Commission, with author- 
ity to investigate and report promptly 
on every phase of the industry. 


(4) The continuance of production 
after the extension date to be upon such 
terms as the parties may agree upon in 
the light of the report of the commis- 
sion. 
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In comphance with the reeommend- 


ation of President Harding an Act was 


passed by the United States Congress, 
which became law on September 22, to 
establish a commission to be known as 
the United States Coal Commission 
“‘for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion In connection with questions rel- 
ative to interstate commerce in coal and 
for other purposes.’’ The Commission 
is instructed to report on the following 
subjects: 


As to the ownership and titles of the mines; 
prices of coal; the organizations and persons 
connected with the coal industry; cost of pro- 
duction; profits realized by the operators or 
owners of said mines during the last ten years; 
profits of other persons or corporations having 
to-do with production, distribution, or sale of 
coal; labour costs; wages paid; wage con- 
tracts; irregular production; waste of coal, 
and suggestions as to the remedy for the same; 
the conditions generally under which coal is 
produced; distribution; the causes which from 
time to time induce strikes, thereby depriving 
interstate carriers of their fuel supply and 
otherwise interrupting the flow of interstate 
commerce; and all facts, cireumstanees, or con- 
ditions which would be deemed helpful in de- 
termining and establishing a wise and efficient 
policy by the government relative to said 
industry. 


The Commission is required to make 
a separate investigation and report for 
the anthracite industry. It is also re- 
quired to submit recommendations re- 
lative to— 


(a) Standardizing the mines upon the basis 
of their economic productive capacity and re- 
garding the closing down of mines which, by 
reason of their natural limitations, or other 
conditions, fall below the standard. 


(b) Ascertaining and standardizing the cost 
of living for mine workers and the living con- 
ditions which must. be supplied or afforded in 
order to surround the workman with reason- 
able comforts, and standardizing also as far as 
practicable the amount of work a man shall 
perform for a reasonable wage, recognizing 
the value and effect of such surroundings in 
respect to their efficiency. 


(c) Standardizing a basis of arriving at 
the overhead cost of producing and distributing 
the coal, including delivery at the door of the 
consumer, recognizing in this compilation that 
the standardized cost of living to the miners 
should be the first and irreducible item of ex- 
pense. 
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(d) The advisability of | any legislation 
having to do with government or private owner- 
ship, regulation, or contro] in the coal industry. 


The Commission is to make its first 
report not later than January 15, 1923, 
and its separate report on the anthra- 
cite industry on or before July 1, 1923. 


Distribution and Prices in Canada 


It was mentioned in the August issue’ 


of the Lasour GazerrEe that the Domi- 
nion Government had appointed an 
Advisory Fuel Committee and that the 
Government of Ontario had appointed 
a Fuel Controller for Ontario. The 
Dominion Advisory Fuel Committee 
proceeded to the United States with a 
view to making arrangements with the 
authorities whereby Canada _ should 
share in the distribution of the coal 
available. As a result the Fuel Com- 
mission for the State of Pennsylvania 
agreed to provide that Canada should 
have 60 per cent of the normal supply. 
The Fuel Controller for Ontario then 
issued an order which fixed the price 
of coal at Toronto at $15.50 per ton 
and which provided for distribution in 
other cities. The order of the Fuel Con- 
troller for Ontario was as follows :— 


Whereas practically all the anthracite coal. 


produced in the United States of America is 
produced in the State of Pennsylvania. 


And whereas the Governor of the State of 


‘Pennsylvania has by proclamation approved 


of the fixing by the State of Pennsylvania 
Fuel Commission of a maximum price to be 
charged for prepared domestic sizes of such 
anthracite coal at $8.50 per gross ton at the 
mine. 


And whereas such maximum price of $8.50 
at the mine may be increased in a special case 
or.cases upon application to the State of Penn- 
sylvania Fuel Commission if it is proved to 
the satisfaction of such Commission that the 
mine owner making the application is unable 
to produce coal at that price. 


And whereas the Fuel Commission for the 
State of Pennsylvania has determined that 
there cannot be shipped between now and first 
April, 1923, to any State in the United States 
or to any Province in Canada, more than sixty 
per cent of the anthracite coal supplied last 
winter to such State or Province. 


And whereas under the provisions of Clause 
(d) of Section 6, of The Fuel Supply Act, 


: 
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being Chapter 13 of The Statutes of the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, 
1918, it is provided that the Fuel Controller 
for Ontario, subjcet to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, may ‘‘make 
orders fixing the price at which wood, peat or 
other fuel may be sold or disposed of, having 
regard to the cost of getting out, distributing 
and marketing same?’’ 


And whereas under the provisions of Clause 
(b) of Section 6, of said Act, it is also provided 
that the Fuel Controler for Ontario may, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council, ‘‘make orders from time 
to time regulating the quantity of fuel which 
may be used, held or stored by any person, 
and directing. that any amount in excess of, 


such quantity shall be taken over from such 


person. ’’ 


Now therefore, I do order as follows:— 


1. Until further order, the maximum 
retail price in the City of Toronto of 
anthracite coal in domestic sizes, pro- 
duced in the State of Pennsylvania, or in 
any of the United States of America, shall 
be $15.50 cash per ton of 2,000 Ibs. deliver- 
ed, and $8.00 cash per half ton delivered ; 
pr ovided, however, that in any special case 
or cases ‘where it ‘can be proved to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Fuel Controller for On- 
tario, that a greater price than $8.50 per 
gross ton has been paid for anthracite 
coal at the mine, he may allow an increased 
retail price to be charged for such coal. 


2. Any person or persons, partnership 
or corporation in the Province of Ontario, 
holding or 
coal for his or their own use, and, not 
being a dealer in coal, shall not hold or 
store more than one month? s supply of such 
coal; Provided, however, that this shall 
not "apply to any such anthracite coal 
delivered before the date of this order. 
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3. No retail coal dealer in the Province 
of Ontario shall deliver in any ease, © 
whether under contract or not, more than 
one month’s supply of American anthracite 
coal to any person or persons, partnership 
or corporation, and shall not deliver any 
such coal to any person or persons, pert- 
nership or corporation who already holds 
or has stored two weeks’ supply or more 
of such coal. 


4, Any Municipal Council may appoint a 
Local Fuel Administrator to carry out the 
provisions of these orders and of any other 
order or regulation which may be made 
from time to time under the provisions 
of the Fuel Supply Act for 1918, Any 
salary and expenses of such Local Fuel 
Administrator shall be borne by the Muni- 
cipal Council appointing him. 

(Sgd.).-J...A. ) ELLIS, 


Fuel Controller for Ontario. 


Dated at the City of Toronto, this 27th day 
of September, A.D., 1922. 


The Fuel Controller further issued a 
statement that he would fix a maximum 
price for anthracite coal for any muni- 
cipality of Ontario on the request of the 
municipal council concerned. 


In the early fall a number of muni- 
cipalities in Ontario and Quebec, where 
the shortage of anthracite coal was most 
felt, made arrangements to purchase 
supplies of coal or wood; and many coal 
dealers imported supplies from Great 
Britain, especially anthracite coal from 
Wales. _ 





SETTLEMENT OF RAILWAY STRIKE IN UNITED STATES 


HE causes and progress of the strike 

of railway shop crafts in the United 
States which began on July 1 have been 
described in recent issues of the LABOUR 
Gazerrr. It will be remembered that 
the strike was against a reduction in 
wages of about ten per cent ordered by 
the United States Railroad Labour 
Board and also in protest against certain 
changes in rules and working conditions 
which had been ordered by the Board 


earlier in the year. Early in September, 
following the breaking off of negotia- 
tions initiated through the mediation of 
the heads of the brotherhoods of train 
service employees, negotiations were en- 
tered into between the representatives 
of the strikers and the heads of several 
railroads which resulted in agreements 
to settle the strike on a number of the 
railroads followed by similar settlements 
on other roads. 
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Soon aiter the strike began the rail- 
way companies announced that after a 
certain day strikers would lose their 
seniority on returning to work, and 
would be taken on again only as new em- 
ployees. In the negotiations that were 
earried on during July and August 
little objection was raised by the strikers 
to proposals that they should return to 
work at the reduced rate of wages pend- 


ing a reconsideration of the changes by 


the Railroad Labour Board. The main- 
tenance of way employees, freight hand- 
lers, clerks, ete., had remained at work 
at the reduced rates pending a recon- 
sideration by the Board of the wage 
changes that had been ordered. But on 
the seniority question the negotiations 
broke down repeatedly, the unions in- 
sisting on the restoration of seniority to 
all who had struck. The draft agree- 
ment reached early ‘in September be- 
tween the shop craft unions and the 
heads of the railroads who entered into 
the negotiations provided among other 
things that the strikers should be eall- 
ed back to work or be put under pay 
within thirty days (clause 2), and that 
any dispute as to seniority would be 


settled by a commission for each rail- | 


road consisting of six representatives 
of each party (clauses 4 and 5). The 
terms of the draft agreement as print- 
ed in the ‘‘Times,’’? New York, were as 
follows: 


i—In order to bring to an end the existing 
strike of employees upon the railroads and 
relieve the country from the adverse efects 
thereof and to expedite the movement of 
essential traffic, the following memoran- 
dum of agreement is made upon the under- 
standing, which the parties hereto accept, 
that the terms hereof shall be carried out 
by the officers of the companies and the 
representatives of the employees in a spirit 
of conciliation and sincere purpose to effect 
a genuine settlement of the matters in con- 
troversy referred to below. This paragraph 
does not apply to or include strikes. in 
effect prior to July 1, 1922. 


2—All men to return to work in positions of 
the class they originally held on June 30, 
1922, and at the same point. As many of 
such men as possible are to be immediately 
put to work at present rates of pay, and 
all such employees who have been on strike 
shall be put to work or under pay . not 
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later than thirty days after the signing of 
this agreement, except such men as have ~ 
been proved guilty of acts of violence 
which in the opinion of the commission, 
hereinafter provided for, shall be sufficient 
eause for dismissal from service. 


3—The relative standing as between them- 
_ selves, of men returning to work and men 
laid off, furloughed or on leave of absence, 
including General Chairmen and _ others - 
who were as of June 30, 1922, properly 
on leave of absence, will be restored as of 
June 30, 1922, and they will be ealled 
back to work in that order. 


4—If a dispute arises as to the relative stand- 
ing of an employee or if any other con- 
troversy arises growing out of the strike 
that cannot be otherwise adjusted by the 
carrier and said employee or the duly 
authorized representatives thereof, the 
matter shall be referred by the organiza-: 
tions parties to this agreement, the em- 
ployees or the carrier in the interest of 
any employee who may be aggrieved, to 
a commission to be established and con- 
stituted as hereinafter provided, ‘for final 
decision by a majority vote. 


5—The commission referred to in paragraph 4 
thereof shall be composed of six repre- 
sentatives to be named by the chief officers 
of the organizations parties hereto and 
six railroad officers or representatives se- 
lected from and by the railroads agreeing 
hereto. This commission shall be consti- 
tuted within fifteen days from the signing 
of this agreement and shall have juris- 
diction to decide all cases that may pro- 
perly be referred to it on or before May 
31, 1923, but not thereafter. 


6—Inasmuch as this agreement is reached for 
the purpose of composing in a spirit of 
‘compromise this controversy, all parties 
hereto agree that neither this settlement 
nor any decision of the commission above 
provided for shall be used or cited in any 
controversy between these parties or be- 
tween the railroads signing the same, or 
any other class or elasses of their em- 
ployees in any other controversy that may 
hereafter arise. 


7—Both parties pledge themselves that no 
intimidation nor oppression shall be prac- 
ticed or permitted against any of the 
employees who have remained at work or 
have taken service or as against those who 
resume work under this understanding. 


8—All suits at law now pénding as the result 
of the strike to be withdrawn and ean- 
celled by both parties. 


The Federated Shop Crafts’ General 
Conference Committee of ninety mem- 
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bers authorized settlements to be made 
in accordance with the terms outlined 
above with individual roads, although 


eral settlement. The agreement was 


\ therefore entered into between the Fed- 
Y eration and _ various 


railroads. ‘The 
other roads claimed that the strikers 
had been replaced substantially. 


In the meantime the United States 
Railroad Labour Board heard argu- 
ments from the other unions in the re- 
consideration of the wage changes or- 
dered for July 1, but by the end of 
September had not rendered any further 
decision. By this time, however, a num- 
ber of the large railroads had made 


agreements with the train service bro- 
therhoods to continue for another year 
| the wage rates in force since July, 1921, 


and to withdraw the proposals for fur- 
ther cuts which had been for some time 


before the United States Railroad La- 
_ bour Board. 


In Canada four Boards of Conci- 
liation and Investigation dealing with 
disputes between three railroads in 
Canada operating as branches of rail- 
roads in the United States and their 
employees submitted their reports to the 
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Department. during September. The 
Boards recommended that the wage 
reductions of approximately ten per 
cent proposed by the railway compa- 
nies should be put into effect from 
August 16. These reductions had al- 
ready been put into effect on these 
railroads in the United States from 
July 1, under decision of the United 
States Railroad Labour Board. The 
Board dealing with the dispute as to 
wages of shop employees on the prin- 
cipal Canadian railways recommended 
that the reductions proposed by the 
companies, which were similar to those 
put into effect on railroads in the 
United States, should be put into ef- 
fect from the middle of August subject 
to the adoption of a new permanent 
wage scale by agreement of the parties 
concerned which should be retroactive 
to July 16 and that the parties should 


- eonfer with respect to permanent rates. 


The Boards dealing with proposed wage 
changes for freight handlers, clerks, 
ete., on the principal Canadian railways 
had not reported at the end of Sep- 
tember except for an interim report in 
one case. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING AUGUST 1922 


. THE British Labour Gazette for Sep- 


tember contains the following in- 
formation respecting strikes and lock- 
outs in Great Britain during August, 
1922, based upon returns from employers 
and workpeople. 


Number, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in August, was 
32, as compared with 21 in the previous 
month, and 62 in August, 1921. In 
these new disputes about 11,000 work- 
people were involved either directly or 
indirectly (i.e., thrown out of work at 
the establishment where the disputes 
occurred, though not themselves parties 
to the disputes). In addition, about 


20,000 workpeople were involved in 35 
disputes which began before August 
and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of that month. The number of new 


-and old disputes in progress in August 


was thus 61, involving about 31,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss 
during August of about 312,000 work- 
ing days. The principal dispute in pro- 
eress in August was that which began 
in July involving in all about 14,000 
workpeople in the printing trades at 
various centres in England and Wales, 
and at Belfast. . 


Causges.—Of the 32 disputes begin- 
ning in August, 14, directly involving 
6,600 workpeople, arose out of proposed 
reductions in wages; 7, directly in- 
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volving 2,700 -workpeopie, on other 
wages questions; 7, directly involving 
1,300 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes 
or persons; and 4, directly involving 
200 workpeople, on other questions. 


Resutts.—Settlements were effected 
in the case of 14 new disputes, directly 
involving about 5,000 workpeople, and 
15 old disputes, directly involving 
about 14,000 workpeople. The dispute 
in the printing trades resulted in a com- 
promise. Of the remaining settlements, 
4 were in favour of the workpeople, 6 
in favour of the employers, and 18 were 
compromises. Jn the case of 5 disputes, 
directly involving about 4,000 work- 
people, work was resumed pending ne- 
sotiations. 
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The following table classifies the dis- 
putes in progress in August by groups 
of industries :— 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


‘THE Canadian Federation of Labour 

held their fourteenth annual con- 
vention at Toronto on September LS: 
delegates from the following unions at- 
tending: hoisting engineers, 
workers, pattern workers, Canadian 
Electrical Trades, Canadian Street Rail- 
waymen, Canadian <Association of En- 
ginemen, Printers and Pressmen’s Union 
(Toronto), Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, Press Assistants’ 
Union and Bricklayers Plasterers and 
Masons’ Federation (Quebec). Messrs. 
A. R. Mosher and J. J. Coulter attended 
as fraternal delegates respectively from 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees and the Canadian -Associa- 
tion of Railway Enginemen. The Do- 
minion Department of Labour was re- 
presented by Mr. E. N. Compton, Mr. M. 
I’, Tumpane, president of the Federa- 
tion, occupied the chair. 


Mr. Mosher expressed the view that 
the workers of Canada should be organ- 
ized on both national and international 
lines, having their own national organ- 


piano — 


ization as a basis, while being able to 
affiliate internationally with other na- 
tional organizations of workers. 


Mr. Coulter suggested that the Can- 
adian Federation of Labour should send 
an officer to the next executive meeting 
of the Railway Enginemen to explain 
the principles of the Federation. 


_ A resolution to the effect that all 
workers in Canada be asked to affiliate 
with the Canadian Federation was ecar- 
ried, this action being taken in reply 
to a recommendation from the One Big 
Union that all unions should ‘‘get to- 
gether.” 7 


Among the more important resolutions 


_ passed by the convention were the fol- 


lowing : ; 


That all electrical workers be com- 
pelled to pass an examination. 


“That electrical inspection be carried 


out under the fire marshals. 
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That legislation be passed for the 
proper examination and lensing of 


electrical contractors and journeymen. 


That an act be passed in Ontario, 
similar to the act now in foree in Al- 
berta, providing pretection for outside 
electrical workers. 


Protesting against the practice of 
building contractors in coupling up two 
or more derricks or hoisting engines on 
one boiler, and running them with in- 
experienced men without certificates, 
and requesting that the Ontario Act 
eoverning the licensing of hoisting and 
portable engineers be amended accord- 
ingly. 


\ ; 
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Pledging support. to the Canadian 
Labour Party, and recommending the 
development of Provincial labour 
parties. | 7 


Supporting the workers’ education- 


-al movement. 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: ae 


President, D. Giroux; first vice-pres- 
ident, G. Potts; second vice-president, 
W. Margueratt; third vice-president, A. 
Moore; fourth vice-president, J. Netter- 
field; vice-president for Alberta, R. 
Haysey; vice-president for- Ontario, M. 
F. Tumpane; vice-president for Quebec, 
A. Marois; secretary-treasurer; J. T. 
Gunn. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


eee fifty-fourth annual conference of 

the British Trades Union Congress 
was held at Southpert, England, from 
September 4 to 10, and was presided 
over by the chairman of the General 
Council, Mr. R. B. Walker. ' There were 
present 716 delegates representing 157 
organizations with a membership of 
5,065,170. The number of organizations 
represented showed a decrease of 94 in 
comparison with 1921, largely due to 
amalgamation; and the total member- 
ship showed a deerease of 1,325,000, or 
20.7 per cent, due almost entirely to 
losses in individual membership and 
only in a slight degree to the non- 
representation in 1922 of unions which 
were included in the figures for 1921. 
In all the trades groups, except the 
building trades, there was a decrease of 
mere than 10 per cent in membership. 


A lengthy discussion took place in 
regard to a scheme outlined in a memo- 
randum previously issued by the Gen- 
eral Council to all affiliated bodies 
making proposals for giving effect to 
certain paragraphs contained in the 
Trades Union Congress Standing Orders. 
These paragraphs required the General 
Council to keep a watch on all indus- 


trial movements and where possible to 
coordinate industrial action, to promote 
eommon action by the trade union move- 
ment on general questions, and to assist 
any union attacked on any vital. ques- 
tion of trade union principle. The 
Council stated that it was their object 
to consult the unions regarding the 
action to be taken on a national basis 
so as to resist efforts being made by em- 
ployers to secure an increase in the 
working day or week, but that they had 
no desire to intervene so long as there 
was prospect of the differences being 
settled by negotiation within the indus- 
try. The scheme provided that the Gen- 
eral Council should be kept informed by 
the affiliated unions of all disputes as 
they arise and the progress of negotia- 
tions at each stage so that they might — 
be able to render such assistance as 
circumstances required. The scheme 
also provided for the creation of ma- 
chinery to enable the whole trade union 
movement to combat effectively any 
eeneral and widespread attempt on the_ 
part of employers of labour to impose 
unsatisfactory conditions of work on 
the workers. They proposed to secure 
financial support for the scheme by the 
creation of a defence fund by means of 
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a levy, under the control of the General 
Council, although it was felt that this 
principle ‘‘would be almost imprac- 
ticable owing to the depleted state of 
trade union funds and the state of em- 
ployment in the principal industries’’ 
but that it could not be ‘‘ruled out of 
any final provision for co-ordinating the 
resources of the movement.’’ Replies 
to the memorandum showed that 73 
unions, representing 2,982,300 members, 
agreed with the principle of reporting 
disputes to.the General Council, which 
should then be empowered to call into 
consultation the representatives of the 
unions concerned ; 4 unions, representing 
1,037,200 members, were opposed to the 
scheme in its entirety. With respect to 
the creation of a defence fund the mem- 
bership of the unions absolutely in 
favour of such a fund was 558,600; those 
in favour, but with reservations, 1,648,- 
600; and those against, 2,115,000. The 
resolution finally put before the Con- 
gress did not, accordingly, contemplate 
the creation of a defence fund, but pro- 
posed (a) that the Council should be 
kept informed of all disputes arising be- 
tween one union and another or be- 
tween unions and employers, particular- 
ly where large bodies of workers might 
be involved; (b) that the Council should 
not intervene so long as there was a 
prospect of the dispute being amicably 
settled by the ordinary machinery of 
negotiation; (c) that, in the event of a 
deadlock of such a character as to involve 
large bodies of workpeople in a stoppage 
of work or to imperil standard wages, 
_ hours, or conditions, the Council should 
have power to call representatives of 
the unions concerned into consultation, 
and to use its influence to effect-a set- 
tlement; (d) that, if the unions accept 
the advice of the Council but never- 
theless become involved in a stoppage of 
work, the Council should organize 
moral and material support, and for this 
purpose should have power to raise 
funds by a call upon affiliated unions ; 
and (e) that the Council should have 
power to require a dispute between 
unions to be submitted to the Disputes 
Committee of the Council. 
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The resolution, however, was not voted 
on, the question being tabled by a vote 
of 3,576,000 to 1,205,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


In discussing the unemployment ques- 
tion, the Congress protested against un- 
employed persons being left idle while 
their services might be used for the 
national benefit, and was opposed to any 
reductions of benefits under the Unem- 
ployed Insurance Act, and alleged re- 
fusals to meet reasonable claims for 
the maintenance of people wholly un- 
ble to secure employment. <A resolution 
was adopted unanimously calling upon | 
the Government ‘‘to devise national — 
schemes of work to enable unemployed 
workpeople to maintain themselves in 
reasonable comfort, and for those for 
whom work cannot be found adequate 
maintenance, (1) by regulating national 
or local work so as to provide for addi- 
tional employment during the seasonal 
or local fluctuations of trade; (2) by 
organizing schemes of useful work and 
training, with full maintenance for all 
workers who cannot find suitable em- 
ployment; such schemes of work, train- 
ing, or maintenance to be made a na- 
tional charge and not placed upon local 
rates.’? The resolution, in addition, 
called for a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles_and for the opening up of 


trade with Russia, ‘‘as only by a gen- 


eral resumption of ‘European trade can 
the present state of unemployment be 
remedied.”’ 


Another resolution asked the General 
Council to consult with the Labour 
Party in promoting an amending Act 
forthwith to provide for complete ad- 
ministration of the National Unemploy- _ 
ment Insurance Acts through the trade 
unions instead of through employment 
exchanges, and requesting that every- 
thing possible be done to prevent ad- 
ministration of these Acts through ap- 
proved societies known to be subsidized 
and controlled by employers and ea- 
pable of making discrimination against 
trade unionists or filling vacancies with 
non-unionists, oe 
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A resolution was adopted protesting 
against instructions of the Labour Min- 
istry on uncovenanted benefits which 
were said to impose grave hardships by 
borrowing benefits from those who had 
contributed them, and paying them to 
those who had not. Women, -it was 
claimed, were made to suffer under this 
system. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


At the instance of the Ship Construc- 
tors and Shipwrights’ Association, the 
General Council was instructed to con- 
sider the whole question of apprentice- 
ship, the number and payment of 
apprentices, and other matters which 
would give the unions more control over 
apprentices. 


EDUCATION. 


A resolution was adopted protesting 
against the curtailing of financial pro- 
visions for education and requesting 
that the full extension of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1918, be put immediately into 
operation. Practical effect was given 
to the views of Congress by the grant- 


ing of £250 each to Ruskin College, the 


Central College, London, and the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


A resolution was carried emphasizing 
‘‘the imperative need for an immediate 
and final settlement of the reparations 
problem’’ and urging the admission of 
Germany and Russia to the League of 
Nations with exactly the same rights and 
duties as the present members of the 
League. The work of the International 
Labour Congress was also discussed, and, 
in particular, it was urged that the ‘‘ma- 
ternity’’ and ‘‘hours’’ conventions of 
the Washington Conference should be 
ratified by the British Government. 


In regard to the National Guild move- 
ment, a resolution was adopted express- 
ing appreciation of the efforts of the 
building, furnishing, and other trades 
to establish National Guilds; and ap- 
proving the formation of a National 
Guild Council and instructing the Gen- 
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eral Council to assist that body in edu- 
cational and propaganda work. (A 
provisional National Guild Council was 
constituted at a conference held under 
the auspices of the National Guild 
League in April for the purpose of 
making provision for research and pro- 
paganda work in connection with the 
formation and development of Guild 
organizations). ; 


Among other resolutions adopted by 
the Congress were the following: calling 
for legislation to give effect to the 
‘‘Holman-Gregory’’ report on Work- 
men’s Compensation (this report, which 
was issued by a departmental committee 
of the British Home Department under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Holman Gre- 
gory, K.C., M.P., was reviewed in the 
Lapour GazeTTe issue of November, 
1920); urging the carrying out of 
adequate housing schemes; protesting 
against employers’ superannuation 
schemes being conditioned on non-mem- 
bership of unions; seeking the re-estab- 
lishment of a Wages Board for agricul- 
ture; calling for an extension of the 
Rent Restriction Act after June, 1923; 
protesting against the recommendations 
of the Cave Committee on Trade Boards; 
in favour of a forty-four hour week; 
and ealling for the government to pro- 
vide pensions for mothers. 


To enable the General Council to 
assume joint financial responsibility 
with the Labour Party for the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘Daily Herald’’ newspaper, 
Congress agreed to an increase of the 
annual affiliation fee from ld. to 3d. 
per member. 


The General Council was instructed 
to provide for the next conference a 
report showing the extent of unionism, 
amalgamations, federations, the powers 
they possess, and other information ne- 
cessary in the shaping of. policy and 
unifying of forces. 


It was decided that no full-time offi- 
cial of the Congress should retain office 
after reaching 70 years. The General 
Council was re-elected with but two 
changes in personnel, Mr. H. T. Jones 


116 «=; 


replacing .Mxr.: Murnin in the» miners’ 


group, and: Mr.::A.-Hayday, M.P., re-. 
placing Mr. Davenport in. the General. 


Workers’ group. Mr. W. C. Robinson ‘of 
the Beamers, Twisters’ and Drawers’ 


Association, and Mr. R. B.. Walker. of 
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the Agricultural. Workers, were chosen 


as the delegation to the United States; 


Mr. Frank Hodges, (Miners) as delegate 
to Canada; and Mr. John Turner (Shop 
Assistants) to the Co-operative Con- 

STeBSi« ‘ i ot 





OPINIONS OF PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE ON 
LABOUR MATTERS | 


HK Permanent Court of Internation- 

al Justice of the League of Nations, 
sitting at The Hague, recently deliver- 
ed two important decisions affecting 
labour. The first of these deals with the 
method of appointing workers’ dele- 
gates to the. International Labour Con- 


Appointment of Workers’ delegates 


ferences and involves an interpretation 
of Article 389 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the second deals with the 
competence of the International Ia- 
bour Organization in questions relating 
to agricultural labour. . hit 


to International Labour Conferences 


(League of Nations). 


The question with regard to the ap- 
pointment of workers’ delegates to In- 
ternational Labour Conferences (Lea- 
vue of Nations) arose out of the action 


of the government of the Netherlands © 


in appointing to the Third Internation- 
al Labour Conference a workers’ dele- 
gate who was not the nominee of the 
Netherlands Confederation of Trade 
Unions which is the largest of the five 
federations of trade unions of the coun- 
try. The delegate was, however, the 
choice of three of the federations. of 
trade unions, which had a combined 
membership of 282,455 compared with 
218,596 members of the Netherlands 
Confederation’ of Trade Unions. The 
Confederation thereupon wrote to the 
International Labour Office protesting 
against this nomination, maintaining 
that it was in violation of the provisions 
of Article 389 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, as the delegate was not selected 
in agreement with the- Netherlands 
Confederation, which taken singly had 
the largest number of members and 
was, therefore, the most representative 
workers’ organization within the mean- 
ing of the above article: The Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, however, 
admitted. the workers’ delegate. ap- 


pointed by the Netherlands govern- 
ment on the understanding that his ad- 
mission should not be treated as a 
precedent. The conference also adopted 
the following resolution :— 


The General Conference of the International — 
Labour Organization invites the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
request the Council of the League of Nations 
to obtain, in accordance with Article 14 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, from 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
an opinion as to the interpretation of Article 
389 of the Treaty of Versailles and as to the 
rules which should be observed by the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization: 
in order to comply with the terms of. this 
Article in appointing non-Government Dele- 
gates and Advisers to the Sessions of the 
General Conference. ae a 


In accordance with this resolution 
the Governing. Body of the Internation- 
al Labour Office requested the Council 
of the League of Nations to obtain from 
the Court of International Justice an 
opinion on this question. On May 12 
last, in compliance with this request 
the Council passed a resolution asking 
the Court to give an advisory opinion 
on the following question :-— | 
Was the Workers’ Delegate for the Nether- 
lands at ‘the Third Session of the Internation- 
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al Labour Conference nominated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 3 of 
Article 389 of the Treaty of Versailles? 


The opinion of the Court was in part 
as follows :— - | 


S nee the Netherlands. Workers’ Delegate 
to the Third Session of the International La- 
bour Conference was admitted by the Con- 
ference, the Court is of opinion that the sole 
object of the question submitted to it isto 
obtain an interpretation of the provisions of 
paragraph 3 of Article 389. . . The passages 
material to be considered are the third and 
seventh paragraphs of Art cle 389: 


‘¢Paragraph 3—The Members under- 
take to nominate non-Government de- 
legates and advisers chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most re- 
presentati‘e of employers or workpeo- 
ple, as the case may be, in their respect- 
ive countries.’ 


‘‘Paragraph 7—The credentials of de- 
legates and their adv sers shall be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Conference, which 
may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the delegates present, refuse to admit 
any delegate or adviser whom it deems 
not to have been nominated in accord- 
ance with this Article.’’ 


The Netherlands Confederation of Trade 
Unions is on the statements before the 
Court, the most numerous organization of the 
kind ‘n Holland. It would not necessarily 
follow that it is the most representative, but 
for the purposes of this opinion it may be 
assumed to be so. . . 


The engagement contained in_ the third 
paragraph is not a mere moral obligation. It 
is part of the Treaty and constitutes an 
obligation by which the parties to the Treaty 
are bound to one another. 


The obl gation is that the person nomin- 
ated should have been chosen in agreement 
with the organizations most representative of 
employers or workpeople, as the case may be. 
There is no definition of the word ‘* repre eit- 
ative’? in the Treaty. The most representative 
organizations for this purpose are, of course, 
those organizations which ‘best represent the 
employers and the workers respectively. What 
these organizat ons are, is a question to be 


- decided in the particular case, having regard 


to the circumstances in each particular coun- 
try at the time when the choice falls to-be 
made. . . The Article throws upon the Gov- 
ernment of the State the duty of deciding, on 
the data at its disposal, what organizations 


are, in point of fact, the most representative. _ 


Its decision on this question may, however, 
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be reviewed under the seventh paragraph of 
this Article, and the Conference has the 
power, by a two-thirds majority, to refuse to 
admit any delegate whom it deems not ‘to 
‘have been nominated in accordance with the 
Article. Such a refusal to admit may be based 
on any grounds, either of fact or law, which 
sat sfy the Conference that the delegates 
have not been so nominated. 


The Netherlands Government, whose good 
faith in this matter has not been contested, 
eame to the conclusion that three organiz- 
ations, the: Catholic Confederation the 
Christian Confederation and the General Con- 
federation were collectively more represent- 
ative of the workpeople of the Netherlands 
than the Netherlands Confederation. The 
Government accordingly nominated the de- 
legate in agreement with those three organ- 
izations. 


Could the Netherlands Government dispense 
with an agreement with the Netherlands 
Confederation of Trade Unions, and content 
itself with an agreement with the three 
other organizations? In order to reply to this 
question it must first of all be decided whe- 
ther the agreement must be with only one 
organization. % 


Tt was suggested that-the third paragraph 
of Article 389 spoke of organizat‘ons in the 


plural only because it was dealing with the 
ease of the employers as well as with the 
ease of the workers, and that what was 


meant was that the Government in nomin- 
ating the Employers’ Delegate, should pro- 
ceed in agreement with the views of the one 
organization most important amongst those 
representative of the employers, and in 
choosing the Workers’ Delegate, in accord- 
ance with the v'ews of the one organization 
most important amongst those representative 
of the workers. 


The Court cannot accept this interpreta- 
tion, 


The view maintained by the Netherlands 
Confederation is not sufficiently supported 
by the text of the Article, and it is at all 
events obvious that the ideas inspiring the 
prov sions of paragraph 3 clearly demon- 
strate that the only possible construction that 
can be given to the word ‘Corganizations’’ is 
that the plural refers as well to employers’ 
as to workers’ organizations. 


‘In accordance with the terms of the first 
paragraph of Article 389, the Workers’ De- 
legate represents all workers belonging to a 
particular Member. The only object of the in- 
tervention of industrial organizations, in 
connection w th the selection of delegates and 


‘technical advisers, is to ensure, as far as pos- 


sible, that the Governments should nominate 
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persons whose opinions are in harmony with 
the opinions of employers and workers re- 
spectively. If, therefore, in a particular coun- 
try there exist several industrial organiz- 
ations represent‘ng the working classes, the 
Government must take all of them into con- 
sideration, when it is proceeding to the nom- 
ination of the Workers’ Delegate and its 
technical advisers. Only by acting in this way 
can the Government succeed in choosing per- 
sons who, having regard to the particular cir- 
cumstances, wll be able to represent at the 
Confesence the views of the working classes 
concerned. 


The Netherlands Confederation of Trade 
Unions has also contended that, even admit- 
ting that the text of paragraph 3 of Article 
389 purports to include several workers’ and 
employers’ organizations the Delegate was 
not nominated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the paragraph in question, because an 
agreement with three organizations, which do 
not include the most numerous organization, 
is not an agreement with the most represent- 
ative organizations. The meaning of this ap- 
pears to be that if the plural construction of 
the text is adopted, the agreement should be 
made with all the most representative organ- 
izations. Even adm‘tting that such an inter- 
pretation is reconcilable with the letter of 
paragraph 3 of Article 389, it is clearly in- 
admissable. In order to realize this, it will 
suffice to point out that the construction in 
question would make it poss‘ble, in opposition 
to the wishes of the great majority of work- 
ers, for one single organization to prevent the 
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reaching of an agreement. A construction 
which would have this result must be Teject- 
ed. : 


The aim of each Government must, of 
course, be an agreement with all the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers as the case may be; that, however, 
is only an ideal which it ‘s extremelydifficult 
to attain, and which eannot, therefore, be 
considered as the normal case and that con- 
templated in paragraph 3 of Article 389. 


What is required of the Governments is 
that they should do their best to effect an 
agreement, which, in the circumstances, may 
be regarded as the best for the purpose of 
ensuring the representation of the workers 
of the country. 


This is precisely what the Netherlands 
Government did, when, after failing to reach 
an agreement with all the industrial organ- 
izations which it regarded as the most  re- 
presentative, it nominated the Workers’ De- 
legate in agreement with the organizations 
which, taken together, included a majority 
of the organized workers of the country... 


For these reasons: The Court is of opinion 
that the Workers’ Delegate for the WNe- 
therlands of the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference was nominated 
in accordance with the provisions of par- 
agraph 3 of Article 389 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and therefore answers in the af- 
firmative the question referred to it. ) 


Competence of the International Labour Organization to deal with Agricultural Labour. 


At the request of the French Govern- 
ment the Council of the League of Na- 
tions submitted the following question 
to the Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice :— 


Does the competence of the International 
Labour Organization extend to international 
regulation of the labour conditions of persons 
employed in agriculture? 


At the hearings of the case M. de 
Lapradelle, representative of the 
French Government, explained that in 
their view neither that part of the 
Peace Treaty which embodies the con- 
stitution of the International Labour 
Organization, nor the documents on 
which it was based established precise 
rules with regard to the competence of 
the International Labour Organization 
in agricultural matters. He pointed out, 


moreover, that owing to its very char- 
acter agricultural labour was hardly 
suitable for uniform national regulation 
and still less for uniform international 
regulation. Mr. Talbot, on behalf of the 
British Government, expressed the 
opinion that from a legal point of view 
the Organization was competent to 
deal with agriculture, since if agricul- 
ture were excluded because of its 
special character this would apply also 
to other important industries such as 
fishing, and the lack of special mention 
of agriculture in the preamble to the 
labour part of the Treaty: was not suf- 
ficient argument for its exclusion, the 
preamble being worded in general 
terms and including all kinds of labour. 
This view was supported by M. Caeiro 
da Matta, representative for Portugal, 
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M. Albert Thomas on behalf of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, and M. 
Jouhaux on behalf of the International 
Federation of Trade Union. The con- 
trary opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Charles de Mayer for the Hungarian 
government, and M. Jules Maenhaut 
for the International Commission of 
Agriculture at Paris. ; 


The following advisory opinion, with 
two judges dissenting, was delivered 
by the Court: 


The Court is of opinion that the competence 
of the International Labour Organization does 
extend to international regulation of the con- 
ditions of labour of persons employed in 
agriculture and, therefore, answers in the af- 
firmative the question referred to it. 


It is interesting to note that M. 
Thomas, in the course of his argument 
before the Court, stated that an agree- 
ment had already been concluded be- 
tween the International Labour Office 
and the International Institute of Agri- 
eulture at Rome which recognized the 
competence of the Labour Organization 
with regard to agricultural labour. 


The following additional question on 
agricultural matters was also referred 
to the Court by the Council of the 
League on the request of the French 
Government: 


Does examination of proposals for the or- 
ganization and development of methods of 
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agricultural production and of other ques- 
tions of a like character fall within the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organ- 
ization? 


The point of view and opinion of the 
Court on this second question was ex- 


_ pressed in the following paragraphs: 


The organization and development of the 
means of production are not committed to the 
Organization. 


It does not follow.that the International 
Labour Organization must totally exclude from 
its consideration the effect upon production 
of measures which it may seek to promote for 
the benefit of the workers. . So, for instance, 
protection against sickness, disease and injury 
arising out of employment may involve the 
consideration of methods and processes of pro- 
duction, such as the use of white phosphorus, 
and of white lead, both of which have been 
dealt with as subjects within the scope of inter- 
national regulation as affecting the conditions 
of labour. But the consideration of methods 
of organizing and developing production from 
the economic point of view is in itself alien 
to the sphere of activity marked out for the 
International Labour Organization by Part 
XIII -of the Treaty; and, broadly speaking, 
any effect which the performance by the Organ- 
ization of its functions under the Treaty may 
have on production is only incidental. 


It follows from what has been said, that 
the Court understands the question to be 
whether the consideration of the means of 
production in itself, and particularly from the 
specific points in respect of which powers are 
conferred upon the International Labour Or- 
ganization by the Treaty, falls within the 
competence of that Organization. 


This question, for the reasons above stated, 
the Court answers in the negative. 





CO-ORDINATION POLICY FOR IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLE- 
MENT IN CANADA 


Dominion and Provincial Governments to co-operate with Western Canada 


7 


THe Dominion Government, in fur- 
therance of the immigration policy 
recently adopted, is taking definite 
measures to secure the co-ordination of 
the efforts of the various agencies, Im- 
perial, Dominion, Provincial and others, 
hitherto operating to attract suitable 
immigrants to Canada. In connection 
with this object the offer of co-oper- 


Colonization Association. 


ation on the part of the Western Can- 
ada Colonization Association, a new 
organization which is described below, 
has been accepted. The new policy will 
implement, as far as settlement on the 
land in Canada is concerned, the British 
scheme for overseas settlement which 
was described in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for February, 1922, and is in line with 
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the recommendations of the 
Overseas Settlement Committee, con- 
tained in the report which was outlin- 
ed in the Lasour GazeTrr, May, 1922. 


The Canadian government’s policy is 
set forth in a memorandum issued dur- 
ing September by the Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior, Im- 
migration and Colonization, in part as 
follows :— 


The government of Canada have been giv- 
ing attention to the whole question of im- 
inigration, and the minister, Hon. Charles 
Stewart, and the officials of the department, 
having in mind the statement of the prime 
minister that our agricultural settlers must 
be carefully selected in the country of origin, 
wisely directed on arrival so that they will 
not drift into the ranks of the unemployed in 
our cities, and so placed on the land that they 
will become substantial citizens of the Domi- 
nion, decided that the first thing to do is to 
have a survey of conditious existing in the 
countries from which we might expect to 
derive our settlers, 
Canada, 


‘In order to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
officials in those countries with the officials 
in Canada so as to secure the best class of 
settlers and locate them on land where they 
will have the best chance to succeed, the 
minister has interviewed the provincial gov- 
ernments and discussed the question very 
thoroughly with them, and has succeeded in 
securing their hearty co-operation in this 
work. 


Later a conference will be called at Ottawa 
of representative officials of those govern- 
ments, and field officers of the Dominion de- 
partment of immigration, at which a definite 
program will be set out for each year’s ac- 
tivities. 


After pointing out that with urban 
employment in its present state it is 
unwise to add still more to the num- 
bers looking for work in the cities, the 
memorandum proceeds: 


Our activities for the present must there- 
fore be confined to people who will engage in 
agriculture and household work and to ’teen 
age boys and girls. 


A committee, representative of the govern- 
ment, have had many conferences with the 
Canadian Colonization. Association, an or- 
ganization backed by private capital that is 
going to endeavour to settle annually a large 
acreage of lands lying adjacent to the rail- 
ways in Canada. This organization is en- 
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deavoring to work in Conjunction with the 
British Overseas Settlement scheme, as well 
as bringing settlers with means from Great 
Britain, United States, Scandinavia and the 
continent. They will also encourage migration 
from our cities to the country. The govern- 
ment will assist them with a grant in order 
that they may thoroughly organize their wel- 
fare scheme. | a 


The deprrtment of immigration wi'l mrke 
a strony drive to secure agricultural workers 
who will go upon our free lands located in the 
northern port ons of Canada. The department 
hopes to work out this scheme in co-operation 
with the provincial governments, which will 
assist in the direction of those very desirable 
settlers when they arrive within the pro- 
vinces. It is hoped they can be settled in con- 
genial surround ngs so far as schools, churches 


‘and. social activities are concerned. 


‘‘A very important field, in the opinion of 
the minister, is that to be dealt with in 
bringing to Canada carefully selected boys 
and girls from Great Brita n. Mr. J. Bogue 
Smart, who is in charge of the juvenile work 
has just returned from Great Britain and 
reports that there are a very large number 
of desirable children who can be brought to 
Canada, and he is now engaged i \.orking 
out arrangements for the placing of them im 
the rural homes of Canada. 


Another promiing field is that of the 
repatriation of many of our splendid Can- 
ad an people who in recent years have gone 
to the New England States. It is hoped to 
attract a very large number of them back to 
their native provinces as well as to Western 
Canada. 


Western Canada Colonization Association’s 
land settlement plan. 


The recently organized Western 
Canada Colonization Association, in a 
statement issued about the same time, 
sketched the duties assigned, under the 
new national land settlement plan to 
the various governments and agencies 
concerned. 


The Imperial government will assume 
a liberal share of the cost of the wel- 
fare work to be carried on in Canada, 
on behalf of incoming settlers. (The 
British Government has established a 
fund of $225,000,000 for assisted settle- 
ment in the various Dominions, under 
the administration of the Right Hon. L. 
S. Amery. Part of this fund will be ap- 
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: plied to settlement in Eanaee under the 
7 new plan). | 


} ~The Dominion government: will (a) 
_ Rejuvenate and extend. the immigration 
agencies abroad, in order to stimulate 


the flow of qualified agricultural set-— 


tlers to Canada. (b) Employ a large 
number of active field men abroad, and 
(ec) Carry on a widespread. publicity 
campaign with this end in view. 


The provincial governments are ask- 
ed to (a) Assist the Colonization Asso- 
caition in selecting suitable districts 
for settlement. (b) Assist in directing 
 gettlers through the instrumentality of 

- the district agricultural. representa- 
tives during fhe initial period of their 
pioneer careers, and (¢) Provide the 
Colonization Association with literature 
regarding the agricultural attractions 
of the respective provinces. 


The Canada Colonization Association 
will (a) List land for sale. (b) Assist 
the government in securing settlers 
Prone Great Britain, the United States 
and other countries. (c) Act as a na- 
tional land selling agency in bringing 
settlers and vendors together. (d) Set 
up a national welfare organization, em- 
bracing local community clubs, to care 
for incoming settlers until they become 
thoroughly established as successful 
farmers. (e) Direct the movement of 
British farm labourers to Canada, 
where they can in time become pro- 
prietary farmers. ({) Promote an ex- 
tensive movement of British boys to 
Canadian farms, and (¢) Encourage the 
migration of British women to Canada 
for. employment on farms and in dom- 
estic service. 


The Canadian railways are to. co-or- 
dinate their colonization activities with 
those of the Colonization Association, 
and also provide special transportation 
rates for settlers and _ settlers’ effects 
and colonization agents. 


The officers of the Western Canada 
Colonization Association are as fol- 
laws :-— . 
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- President—-Sir John ° Willisen, ‘W.B., 
- LL.D., president Canadian” Recontrine- 
tion Association. 


. Viee- da Me M.A: Baodan 
foenddly Mayor of Medicine Hat. . 

General Manager —' Mr. Howard 
Everett, formerly president of Inse 


Land Company. 


Eastern Manager—Dr. George C. 
Creelman, formerly president of On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, and 
later agent general for Ontario in Lon- 
don. 


Secretary- Treasurer sedis Eas vioeee bw |B 
Smith. 
A Committee to assist the general 


manager has been appointed composed 
of Messrs. M. A. Brown, F. A. Field, 
ehief land aimminiasioner. Canadian 
National Railways; Colonel J. 8. Den- 
nis of the resources department, Can- 
adian Pacifie Railway; G. F. Chipman, 
editor of Grain Growers’ Guide; A. E. 
Mackenzie Brandcn, and W. D. Evans, 
Winnipeg. — 


At recent meetings of the eastern and 
western boards of the Association it 
was decided to proceed immediately 
with the creation of an active organiz- 
ation to carry out the new forward 
policy. The head office for Eastern Can- 
ada will be at Ottawa, and that for the 
West at Winnipeg. The activities. of 
the Association will embrace the entire 
Dominion. 


The Association’s statement declares 
that settlers are available not only in 
Great Britain, the United States and 
other countries, but in urban centres in 
Canada, and that awaiting settlement 
are millions of fertile, well situated 
lands close to existing railways. Set- 
tlers will be carefully selected and will 
be conducted directly to the land, and 
so looked after that they will not drift 
into the cities. The full amount of 
working capital originally contemplat- 
ed by the Association, namely $1,500,- 
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000, has already been over-subscribed, 
but it is estimated that the working out 
of the plan will inyolve expenditure 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 
within the next five or ten years. The 
greater part of this amount will be 
furnished by commissions earned on 
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the sale of privately owned land. The 
Association anticipates that at least ten 
million acres of vacant land will be set- 
tled within the next few years. In the 
western provinces the land will be sold 
at 32-year purchase, and in the east on 
terms governed by local conditions. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1922 


8 


‘THE figures in the present article are 

derived from a statement prepared 
by the Department of Customs and 
Excise showing the imports of various 
classes of commodities, free and dutiable 
for the months of August, 1921 and 
1922, and for the five months ending in 











Classes of goods 


——_—_——— 





Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
foods 
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Totals 
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In August, 1922, the duty collected 
amounted to $11,759,792 as compared 
with $10,452,208 in August, 1921, 

The following comparative table shows 
the values of the merchandise entered 
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August of those years, and the exports 
domestic and foreign of similar classes 
of goods for the same periods. 

The following table shows the imports 
and exports, free and dutiable, of the 
various classes of products for the month 
of August, 1922: 
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Imports Exports 
eT eae 
Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
$ $ $ $ 
2,141,916 8,038,640 23,891,301 73,627 
1,666,761 2,380,486 _ 1,637,883 268,605 
1,506,804 2!,206,504 14,822,142 95,466 
4,588,634 9,907,405 890,956 106,993 
1,142,454 1,946,977 21,192,741 23,549 
1,999,204 11,535,063 3,293,627 262,554 
977,141 1,990,040 2,623,322 43,106 
4,722,982 4,335,346 2,803,062 83,986 
910,985 1,252,895 1,148,522 11,175 
2,017,411 2,089,102 1,087,643 131,159 
21,674,292 45,680,458 73,386,199 1,100,220 


fer a ee ee a ee 


for consumption and the merchandise 
domestic and foreign, exported in the 
months of August, 1922 and 1921, and 
in the five month periods ending Augu t 
31 of these years respectively : 








Month or August Five months ending 









































August 31 
1921 1922 1921 1922 
a 
pees Ee Seti DEN fee ok bey eee. ME SS Oe NY Stat ole a halen Sire 
’ $ $ $ $ 
Merchandise entered for CONSUIMPUION. hv e.+ oe eee. 65,147,301 67,354,750 819,009, 763 303,597,326 
Merchandise, domestic, exported. foc; pcociudt boue., 61,485,993 73,386,199 277,413,949 316,640,668 
OLR och gearet tos iia oo! Meret ney Be compels | 126,633,294 140,740,949 596,423,712 | — 620,237,994 
Merchandise, LOTIRT, WOR DOUL ED get Cnc eee oN 877,005 1,100,220 5,891,326 5,884,195: 
Grand total, Canadian ETaACC aw. tae yen ce | 127,510,299 141,841,169 602,315,038 626,122,189 
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In the five-month period ending 


ed to $55,516,217 as compared with 
August 31, 1922, duty collected amount- 


$49,509,724 in the same period in 1921. 
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: for British Columbia, 
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REPORT ON DISASTER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL MINE 





: FOLLOWING ‘an explosion on Aug- 


ust 30 last in No. 4 coal mine, Cum- 


: berland, British Columbia, Canadian 
_ Collieries 


(Dunsmuir) Limited, in 
which eighteen lives were lost, the 
Honourable William Sloan, provincial 
Minister of Mines, appointed a special 
commission under Mr. George Wilkin- 
son, former chief inspector of mines 


and submit a report on the disaster. Of 


_ those fatally injured two were British 


subjects, one Russion, six Japanese and 
nine Chinese. 


The report which has recently been 
issued shows that the source of the 
trouble was a flash or open sparking 
caused by an arc in the electric trailing 
cable at the socket used in connecting 
this cable with the main electric circuit, 
This electrical system was used to 
furnish the power necessary for the 
operation of a coal-cutting machine of 
a type approved by the United States 
Bureau of Mines for use in gaseous 


‘mines. The cutting machines were in- 


stalled at these collieries seven years 
ago and this accident is the first re- 
eorded. The report states: 


It was a small explosion to take such a 
heavy toll and it was a combination of eir- 
cumstances which made it do so. Occurring 
on a longwall face it naturally brought a 
number of men in the path of the flame in a 
short distance. Owing to the most of these 
men being engaged working in the face, and 
the seam not being very high there was no 
way of escaping. It is the opinion of the 
writer that if the current had been cut off 
the cable while the shot was being fired there 
would have been no explosion and it was an 
error of judgment on the part of the fireboss 
in not having this done when the terminals 
of the feed cables were in such close prtx- 
jmity to the shot. It would have been better 
if the terminals of the main feed line had 
not been located so close to the face and 
fixed, flameproof, terminal boxes had been 
used. This does not suggest that it would 
not have . been possible for an arc to be 
ereated if the above-named terminal boxes 
had been used because if the blow had been 


to investigate | 


of sufficient force to draw the bare end of 
the connecting cable clear of the insulated 
material it may still have created an arc, 
but the chances of doing so would have been 
less. It is questionable owing to the amount 
of gas being given off and the peculiar can- 
ditions existing if it would be wise to continue 
the use of electric mining machines in this 


section. At present there are no specific 
regulations governing the use of electric - 
power in mines of British Columbia, this 


power having been used only to a limited 
extent. No doubt the use of this power will 
be increased in the future when further 
electrical developments take place in the 
province. Electric power is used extensively 
in the United States and Great Britain in 
and about coal mines. 


These electric coal cutting machines were 
installed by the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited nearly seven years ago, and 
the recent accident is the first recorded. 
While approved by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the standard of safety must be 
judged by the weakest link. The weakest 
link in my opinion is in cables, and con- 
nection, in close proximity to the working 
face. 


It is suggested that the whole ques- 
tion of the use of electricity be fully 
investigated by the Department of 
Mines and if possible definite conclu- 
sions reached with reference to the 
permitted use of this power. 


As a result of the findings of the 
Commission the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment on October 2 passed orders- 
in-council which became effective im- 
mediately, making the following re- 
commendations a part of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act: 


1. No terminals of main feed lines shall be 
located nearer any coal face than fifty feet. 


2. When blasting is being done the current 
shall be cut off and the cables made dead in 
that vicinity and the current shall not be 
switched on again until blasting is finished, 
and the places are examined and pronounced 
safe, and the cables have been examined and 
found free from any damage which may 
cause defects. ; 
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3. All permanent electrical installations, 


and transforming -stations. underground. shall. 


be made fireproof. 


4. All switches and terminual connections 


shall be protected or enclosed so as to prevent 
accidental contact by persons and danger 
from ares or short circuits, fire or water, and 
where there may be risk of ignit’ng gas, coal 
dust or other inflammable material, all parts 
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shall be so 
sparking. 


protected as to prevent open 
5. All eables used underground shall be 


~-ecovered with insulating material, and where 


high pressure voltage is in use, properly 
armoured cables of standard thickness ~shall 
be used. — ae : . 

6. All trailing cables shall be of properly 


armoured construction whatever voltage is 
used. 





CONVENTION OF THE AMPUTATIONS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 


GREAT WAR 


OME twenty.delegates attended a 
convention of the Amputations’ As- 
sociation of the Great War which was 
held at Vaneouver on September 21, 22 


and 23. They represented more than 
2,000 veterans’ throughout Canada 
each of whom had lost one or more 


limbs, or had suffered the total loss of 
eyesight. The president Rev. G. E. 
Lambert of Toronto was in the chair. 
Among those who addressed the con- 
vention were Brigadier General J. A. 
Clark, M.P., Brigadier General A. D. 
McRae and Mr. W. H. MeInnes of the 
Civil: Service Commission of British 
Columbia. "i 


The president, in his address stated 
that the greatest problem before the 
Association was unemployment; that 
last winter about 164 amputation eases 
were unemployed in Toronto, 44 in 
Vancouver, 31 in Winnipeg, 25 in Vic- 
toria, 12 in Hamilton, and 5 in Regina, 
as well as others scattered throughout 
the country making an estimated total 
of 325, or about 10 per cent of the total 
cases. As a result of correspondence with 
the Civil Service Commission the Asso- 
clation is now receiving notice regard- 
ing vacant portmasterships throughout 
the Dominion. 


Two resolutions were passed dealing 
with the unemployment situation. — Tt 
was decided to petition the Federal and 
Provincial governments ‘‘that in every 
office in their control where over ten 
men are employed, regulations be so 


made that a certain percentage of their 
staff shall be men suffering from 40 per 
cent or over war disability, with parti- 
cular reference to amputation cases, 
and that this regulation be made to ap- 
ply to all firms who receive State con- 
tracts.” The other resolution urged 
upon the government the appointment - 
of an amputation case as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


The convention decided to request 
that the Dominion Government reor- 
ganize and enlarge the entire System 
known as Veteraft shops to provide for 
the re-establishment of disabled men 
along the lines suggested in the report 
of the Federal parliamentary eommit- 
tee on pensions, and that eventually the 
control of this scheme pass into the 
hands of disabled soldiers’ organiz- 
ations; also that the Government grant, 
sufficient capital to enable men who 
have suffered amputations to engage in 
business, and it was proposed that the 
interest. aeeruing te the Canadian Pa- 
triotie Fund be used for this purpose. 
It was recommended that the Federal 
Government ‘appropriate one-half. of 
the remaining balance of canteen funds 
to establish in all the large cities of 
Canada workshops for handicapped ex- 
soldiers, and that the Government 
should be requested to supplement the 
amount available by subsidizing these 
workshops until they are able to carry 
on as private enterprises. 


Se ee eae ee 
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It was decided to request the Dom- 
inion government to maintain in every 
large centre institutions similar to the 


~ Deminion Orthopaedic Hospital at Tor- 


onto, and also to maintain small arti- 
ficial limb repair shops at Hamilton 
and at points on the prairies. Another 
resolution asked that there be a reor- 
eanization of the orthopoedie and sur- 
vical applianees branch of the Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment Depart- 
ment and suggested that wherever pos- 
sible the work of administration be 
conducted by amputation cases. A 
resolution was passed requesting that 
the Dominion Government give hospital 


——_—— 
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treatment to maimed men who suffer 
aecident when travelling on street cars, 
and in case or-permanent injury com- 
pensate anyone so injured by increas- 
ing their present pension. 


The convention resolved to petition 
the Federal Government to formulate 
a housing scheme to be administered by 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and to 
apply to disabled soldiers. 


Rev. S. E. Lambert, of Toronto, was 
re-elected president of the Association, . 
Mr. A. Palmer, of Winnipeg, was elect- | 
ed vice-president and Mr. A. Sutehffe, of 
Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 


ENGINEERS’ REPORT ON THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


A COMMITTEE of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies 
which has been investigating for a year 
the subject of ‘‘ Work Periods in Con- 


tinuous Industries,’’ has recently made 


its report. The ccmmittee states that 
there are few continuous industries 
which do not have seme twelve-hour 
plants; but of some forty or fifty conti- 
nuous industries a number are operating 
almost entirely on three shifts, while the 
majority are partly on two shifts and 
partly on three shifts, with three-shift 
operation in the preponderance. There 
are a half dozen industries in which 
two-shift operation is so nearly univer- 
sal that it is difficult to find an excep- 
tion. Outside the steel industry the 
total number of employees on eight-hour 
shifts is now considerably larger than 
the total number of employees on twelve- 
hour shifts. Taking into consideration 
all continuous industries, between one- 
half and two-thirds of all workers on 
on shifts 


eontinuous operation are 


averaging twelve hours. 


The actual investigation was made 
by H. B. Drury, formerly professor at 
Ohio State University, and Bradley 
Stoughton, an engineer formerly with 
the Columbia University School of 
Mines and the [linois Steel Company. 


In his ecnelusions Mr. Drury stated 
that there were 300,000 wage earners in 
the United States working cn twelve- 
hour shifts who with their families num- 
bered more than one million persons. 
No technical difficulties have been en- 
countered by the great majority of 
plants which have changed from a two 
to three-shift operation. The seeming 
disadvantage of having three men 
instead of two responsible for a given 
product, process or equipment is over- 
come by standardization and by using 
precision instruments. The effect of 
the eight-hour as compared with the 
twelve-hour shift operation on the quan- 
tity and quality of production, absent- 
eeism and industrial accidents has been 
satistactory where good management 
and co-operation of labour have been 
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secured. A comparison of wage rates 
shows a general tendency to increase 
the rate per hour under the eight-hour 
shift so that the daily earnings will be 
the same as they were before the change. 


Mr. Stoughton reported particularly 
on the steel industry. He stated that in 
1919 the United States. Steel Corpora- 
tion employed approximately 70,000 
twelve-hour employees. Altogether there 
are, according to him, perhaps 150,000 
wage earners in the entire steel industry 
on twelve-hour shifts. The twelve-hour 
day is strongly established by custom in 
the iron and steel industry, but recent 
progress has been in the direction of a 
shorter day as well as in a reduction of 
the proportion of men on duty seven 
days a week. The investigator was as- 
sured by blast furnace operators on more 
than one occasion that the cost of pro- 
ducing pig iron was less on the elght- 
hour than on the twelve-hour day. 


An analysis of the practice in vogue 
in the various continuous process indus- 
tries shows that the three-shift plan pre- 
vails in the non-ferrous metal industries, 
flour mills, petroleum works, and cereal 
food factories. The majority of plants 
are also on a three-shift basis in the 
glass industry, paper factories, water 
works and drug factories, The follow- 
ing industries have twelve-hour shifts : 
cotton seed crushing, cane sugar mills 
except those of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, beet sugar factories, 
cement, lime and fertilizer works (acid 
plant employees), most explosive, indus- 
trial aleohol, and soap plants. 


The general conclusions of the com- 
mittee were as follows: 


1. The tendency throughout the world is 
toward the abolition of the twelve-hour shift. 


2. In almost every continuous industry there 
are plants which are operating on an eight- 
hour shift basis in competition with twelve- 
hour shift plants. 


3. To make the change to the three-shift 
Operation successfully and economically it igs 
desirable that: 
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(a) The majority of the workmen appreciate 
the value of the extra leisure ; 


(b) The workmen be willing to concede some- 
thing in the way of daily income. ‘(The 
plan which divides the extra labour cost 
equally between the men and the company 
has been acceptable in a number of cases) ; 


(c) A survey of the field be made for labour 
saving equipment and methods of manage- 
ment which will facilitate the work after 
the change is made; 


(d) The plant management study equipment 
and methods of operation and make every 
change in the plant and in the organization 
possible to facilitate operation under the 
three-shift system ; 


(e) All equipment be in condition to respond 
to increased intensity of operation : 


(f) The workmen be instructed in their duties 
under the new system and the co-operation 
of the whole organization be secured ; 


(g) The extra trained labour required be avail- 
able; : 


(h) The time for the change be selected with 
great care. (Periods of labour unrest 
must be avoided; the success of each step 
should be assured before another is taken). 


4. In a number of plants where the change 
has been made with success the management 
reports these results: 


(a) Better physical and mental condition of 
workmen; 


(b) Improvement in class of workmen ; 


(c) Less shirking, tardiness, absenteeism and 
labour turnover and industrial accidents : 


(d) Improved spirit and co-operation of work- 
men; 


(e) More exact adherence to instructions as. 
to working methods; \ 


(f) More uniform methods with consequent. 
attainments of standards, ete..; 


(g) Better quality of product ; 

(h) Increased output per man per hour; 

(i) Less material used ; 

(j) Wastes eliminated ; 
(k) Longer life of equipment and less repairs 2 


(1) Greater prestige with the publie. 


LPO SEO ae 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, SEPTEMBER, 1922 


[DURING September the Department 
of Labour received for insertion 
in the Lasour GAZETTE the following in- 
formation relative to twenty fair wage 
contracts, eighteen of which were award- 
ed by the Department of Public Works 
and two by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. These contracts contain 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating System 
and the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBpLIC WoRKS. 


Removal of Bunker Island Light Shoal 
and removal of Bunker Island after its 
abandonment by the Marine Depart- 
ment, at Yarmouth, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, The Halifax Dredging Com- 
pany, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 31, 1922. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’, $1.45 per cubie 
yard (inesitu). 


Dredging at Montmagny, Que. Name 
of contractor, Horace Dussault & Com- 
pany, Lévis, Que. Date of contract, 
August 28, 1922. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘B’’ 50 cents per cubic yard 
(scow). 


Dredging the entrance channel and 
basin at Kincardine, Ont. Name of 
contractor, William Bermingham, King- 
ston, Ont. Date of contract, August 
17, 1922. Amount of contract, Class 
‘““B’’ 50 cents per cubic yard (scow). 


Dredging at St. Jean D’Orléans, Que. 
Name of contractor, Lachance, Ltée., 


Montréal, Que. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 9, 1922. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘A’’ $2.50 per cubic yard (in 
situ), Class ‘‘B’’ 60 cents per cubic 
yard (scow measure). 


Dredging channel at Gibbon’s Point, 
(Littke Current), Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, The C. 8. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 8, 1922. Amount of contract, Class 
‘*A’’ $4.95 per cubic yard (in situ), 
Class ‘‘B’’ $2.00 per cubic yard (in 
situ). 


Deepening of basin at Digby, N.S. 
Name of contractor, James Stuart Gre- 
gory, St. John, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1922. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘B’’ 40 cents per cubic yard (in 
situ). 


Dredging at Beaver Harbour, Choco- 
late Cove, Leonardville and St. Andrews, 
N.B. Name of contractor, John Al- 
phonso Gregory, St. John, N.B. Date 
of contract, September 6, 1922. Amount 
of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 60 cents per 
cubic yard (scow measure). 


Dredging channel through shoals be- 
tween Louiseville and deep water at 
River du Loup (En haut), Que. Name 
of contractor, Lachance, Ltée, Montréal, 
Que. Date of contract, September 9, 
1922. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices. 


Dredging channel to wharf and a gap 
through to breakwater at Port Elgin, 
Ont. Name of contractor, William Ber- 
mingham, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 8, 1922. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’, 70 cents per cubic 
yard (scow) and $1,800 for gap. 


Cleaning up wholly and entirely of 
all obstacles and materials whatsoever, 
ete. the bed of St. Mary’s river opposite 
the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name 
of contractor, The Soo Dredging and 
Construction Company, Limited, Sault 
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Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 7, 1922. Amount. cf contract, 
schedule of prices. — 


Dredging on the shoal to the eastward — 


of Whitman’s wharf, Canso, N.S. Name 
of contractor, W. McFatridge, Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 15, 
1922. 
day cf 10 working hours and $5 to be 
deducted frcem rental rate fcr time lost 
at any one time and amounting to 5 
hours, due to stress of weather. 


Dredging at Neweastle, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Miramichi Dredging Co., 
Litd., Neweastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 20, 1922. Amount of con- 
tract, Class ‘‘B’’, 6814 cents per cubic 
yard (in situ). 


Alteraticns to boiler, ete., Customs 
Exe. Warehouse, Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of centractors, Green & Litster, Ltd., 
of Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
September 14, 1922. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,666. 


Repairs to wharf, St. Alexis, Que. 
Name cf contractors, Caron & Fr(re, 
L’Islet, Que. Date of contract, August 
29, 1922. Amount of ecntract, unit 
prices, 


Extension to breakwater-wharf, Chim- 
ney Corner, N.S. Name of contractor, 
W. E. Landry, Antigonish, N.S. Date 
of contract, September 12, 1922. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. 


Repairs to wharf, St. Michel de Belle- 
chasse, Que. Name of contractor, Jos. 
R. & Jos. Elz. Boulanger, Montmaegny, 
Que. Date of contract, September 2, 
1922. Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Supply and installation of hot water 
furnace and additional radiation in 
Post Office, Canso, N.S. Name of con- 
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tractor, Jeffrey Sampson, Canso, N.S. 
Date of contract, August 31, 1922. 
Amount of contract, $1,075. | 


- Alterations and additions to Post 
Office fittings, Sudbury, Ont. Name of 
contractor, The J. T. Schell Co., Alex- 
andria, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 9, 1922. Amount of contract, $2,878. 
DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Placing of stone protection along cer- 
tain portions of the Welland Canal be- 
tween Lock No. 24 at Thorold and Port 
Colborne, principally between Thorold 
and Welland. Name of contractors, 
Walker Bros., Thorold, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 15, 1922, Amount 
of ecentract, $4.65 per cubie yard. 


Construction and erection of the steel 
superstructure of a highway fixed 
bridge over Sulphur Creek, on the Wel- 
land Canal, south of Dunnville, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Standard Steel 
Construction Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 20, 1922. 
Amount cf contract, $7,581. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


he following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in September for supplies 


ordéred by the Post Office Department, 


subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
Z order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals $ 967.23 
Making and _ repairing rubber stamps, 

Caybers; 260Gl Pe Re Leer: een ie k 505.24 
Making up and supplying etter carriers’ 

UMAIZOMMNS:: CU Cg oe eres dat RL oe tee 4,933.83 
Repairing letter boxes, ete.............0.06. 188.81 
Repairing! scalesttds .. Uf)... CLAP fe SN 247.10 
Mail clerks’-tinpomess .. Seeks chee eee 250.36 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


‘SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lazour Gazerrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed-by 
employers and employees, but 


the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In addi- 
tion to these, other important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 


- terest. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—CERTAIN LOCAL EM- 
PLOYERS AND CALGARY PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND AsgsisTANts’ Union No. 201. 
Agreement to be effective from May 27, 
1922 , until May 27, 1924. 


Minimum seale per week—from May 
27, 1922, until November 27, 1922, 
journeymen, day, $41.62%, night, 
$44.6214. From November 28, 1922, 
until May 28, 1923, journeymen, day, 
$40.50; night, $43.50. 7 


It is further provided that if the cost 
of living, same to be compiled on the 
basis of the budget as published in the 
Labour Gazette, but for the Province 
of Alberta only, does not show a greater 
fluctuation as between the month of 
April, 1922, and the month of April, 
1923, than 1214 per cent, the above scale 
shall apply for one year longer. The 
figures of the Labour Gazette shall be 
aecepted by both parties to the agree- 
ment. In the event of a greater fluc- 
tuation than 1214 per cent, the agree- 


ment shall expire on May 27, 1923, and 
both parties agree that negotiations will 
be opened for reconsideration of the 
scale. 


RpweratiiGed? scale: first year, one 
quarter of journeymen’s scale; second 
year, one-third; third year, one-half; 
fourth year, two-thirds; fifth year, three- 
quarters. 


“Hours of labour: 
day shift; 
shift. 


forty-five per week, 
forty-two per week, night 


Manufacturing—Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUE. THE CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Mont- 
REAL, INCORPORATED, AND. THE AMALGA- 
MATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Agreement to be effective from June 1, 
1922, until May 31, 1923. 


This agreement is a renewal of the 
previous one, as summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1921, pages 
1306-7. The last clause has been changed, 
so that the Board of Arbitration shall 
not have the power to change the wages 
of the workers, or the working hours. 


Construction—Buildings and Structures. 


MontrEAL, QuE. — MASTER PLASTER- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND OPERATIVE PLAS- 
TERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ ASSO- 
cIATION, Locan 33. Agreement to be 
effective from June 12, 1922, until May 
1, 1923, with 3 months’ notice of change. 


Hours per day, 8, with 4 on Saturday. 
No work between noon and 6 p.m. on 
Saturday exeept on a special permit 
of the business agent or shop steward. 
On all out of town work it is permissible 
to work 10 hours per day, or 60 hours 
per week, straight time. 


Wages: per hour, from June 12 to 
July 1, 1922, 85 cents; from July 1, 
1922, until May 1, 1923, $0 cents. 
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Master plasterers who have been one 
year in the business to be allowed one 
apprentice, same to serve one year be- 
fore another is taken on. Apprentices 
starting at the age of 18 to serve 4 years. 
Master plasterers’ sons not to be in- 
cluded in the above conditions. | 


Saturday afternoons and overtime, 
time and one-half; after midnight and> 
Sundays, certain holidays and on Sa- 
turdays after 6 p.m., double time. 


Plasterers on out of town work to 
receive transportation and 1214 cents 
extra per hour. Travelling time to be 
allowed during regular working hours. 


Agreement provides for an Arbitra- 
tion Committee of five members from 
each party, with full power in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the agreement, com- 
mittee to meet at least once a month to 
discuss matters of interest to the trade. 


Toronto, Ont.—Toronto Society or 
Domestic SANITARY AND Heating EN- 
GINEERS AND Locau 46, UNitep Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Agreement to be effective from July 1, 
1922, until April 30, 1924, and from 
year to year thereafter unless one 
month’s notice of change is given. 


Hours of labour, on five days, 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with 1 hour for lunch, and 
on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Wages, per hour: for skilled journey- 
men, 90 cents. 


Overtime, until midnight, time and 
one-half; from midnight until 8 am., 


and Sundays and certain holidays, 
double time. 
Absolutely necessary repairs and 


finishing up a repair job on regular 
working days, if not taking more than 
one hour’s time, regular rates. 


Men working out of Toronto to have 
their fare and board paid. Travelling 
time: single time up to 9 p.m. In local- 
ities where no local exists, hours may be 
extended to 10 per day on regular work- 
ing days, at single time. Only union 
members to be employed on work under 
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the jurisdiction of this local. If the 
local is unable to furnish skilled men, 
employer may employ help as required. 


Employee to correct his own defective 
work in his own time to the standard 
of a skilled mechanic. ; 


Union members to work at the trade 
only for the Society signing the agree- 
ment. 


Apprenticeship conditions to be ad- 
ministered by a joint committee of three 
members from each party. Each steam- 
fitter to be allowed only one apprentice. 
Additional help must be labourers. A 
joint conference board to be formed 
composed of four members from each 
party, three from each party to consti-. 
tute a quorum, board to meet. once a 
month and to be empowered to act on 
behalf of the respective parties. 


Grievances to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board of three masters and 
three journeymen, with full power to 
settle grievances and to appoint an 
arbitrator if necessary. Disputes which 
cannot be settled satisfactorily, or any 
violations by local 46 of clauses of this 
agreement, to be referred to the General 
Office of the United Association, no 
strike, stoppage or work or lockout to 
take place until matter has been in- 
vestigated and a decision rendered. 


BRANTFORD, ONT. — GENERAI. COoN- 
TRACTORS AND BUILDERS, AND DISTRICT 
CouNCIL OF CARPENTERS. Agreement to 
be effective from May 1, 1922, until 
April 80, 1923, with 60 days’ notice of 
change. 


Hours per day, 8 for 5 days; 4 hours 
on Saturdays. : 


Minimum wages: per hour, 70 cents. 


No work on holidays or after regular 
working hours unless by sanction of the 
Carpenters’ District Council, when 
double time shall be paid. Time and 
transportation to be agreed on for any 
distance over three miles. 


Employers to employ union carpen- 
ters only, but if same are not available, 
non-union men may be employed. 
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' A. joimt board to ‘be appointed to 
- settle disputes. 


Union carpenters to charge 20 cents 
_ over regular rate when hired by indi- 
_ viduals or private corporations. 


Water Transportation. 


MontTREAL, QuE. — VARIOUS STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANIES, AND THE SYNDICATED 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Port or MontreAu. Agreement to be in 
effect from September 6, 1922, until 
December 31, 1923. 


From 7 a.m. until noon and 1 p.m. 
- until 6 p.m., wages to be 90 cents per 
- hour; from 7 p.m. “until 11 p.m. and from 
: midnight until 5 a.m. wages to be 60 
- eents per hour; Sundays, double time. 
Work during meal hours to be paid for 
at double the regular rate. 


Work on nitrate and bulk sulphur, 
and grain trimming and bagging—day 
wiek 65 cents per hour; night work, 79 
cents. Running of grain in pipes to be 
stopped when men go down in the hold 
to work. Coal handling on general cargo 
vessels—day work, 55 cents per hour; 
night work, 65 cents. 


Men signing a personal agreement to 
be given work in preference over men 
not having signed. 


Union to supply necessary men_under 
their jurisdiction to perform work under 
this agreement. 


Mails and baggage to be handled on 
Sundays, holidays and week days at all 
times at prevailing rates. 


Each party to deposit $2,000 in trust 
as a guarantee for the due performance 
by it of the agreement. The deposits 
to be applied by the Trustees in pay- 
ment of judgments or orders of any 
court in the province in favour of the 
other party; balance, with accrued in- 
terest, to be returned by the trustees 
to the party entitled thereto. Compa- 
nies to make up any difference in the 
rate of interest so the Longshoremen 
will get a return of not less than 6 per 
cent from date of deposit. 
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Longshoremen to have right to appoint 
a representative on the wharves. 


Street and Electric Railways. 


OrTtawa. — Ottawa E.ectric RAIL- 
wAY COMPANY, AND EmMpuLoyrrs. Agree- 
ment to be effective from May 1, 1922, 
to May 1, 1923, and thereafter unless 
changes are desired. 


No discrimination to be shown against 
any employee on account of his member- 
ship in any association representing em- | 
ployees. 


Company agrees employees shall not 
be censured in publie for disobedience 
of rules. For serious offence employee 
to be suspended. No employee to be 
dismissed without a careful investiga- 
tion, and removal of all doubt as to his 
guilt. Promotions and transfers in all 
departments to be based on merit and 
seniority and without discrimination; 
company being sole judge. In reduc- 
tion of staff through slackness of work, 
last on, first off; last off, first on. 


No employee to be granted leave of 
absence exceeding thirty days in any 
one year without loss of seniority, except 
when members of a committee or officers 
of an employees’ association or delegates. 
to a convention of the same. 


Employees to be given free trans- 
portation on all lines of the Company. 


Hours per day, except in water power 
department, 9. No employee to be com- 
pelled to do extra work beyond his 
regular day’s work except In emergency. 
Special calls for men off duty to be paid 
at overtime rate, paying not less than 
one-half day’s pay at regular rates. 
Work in excess of nine hours, on all 
days except Sundays and legal holidays, 
time and one-half. Sundays and certain 
holidays, time and one-quarter. 


Conductors and motormen to choose 
runs in order of seniority, choosing to 
take place every three months or when 
necessary. 


Spare men with no marks against them 
for failing to report, or not away on 


~ AL22 


-aecount of sickness, or.on leave (except 
the weekly day off) to be guaranteed a 
minimum of $37.50 for each pay eed 
of one half-month. 


Company to pay full cost: of specified 
uniforms for motormen. and conductors 
in service over one year, and half cost 
for those in service the first year. Caps 
and badges to be supplied free of charge. 


_ After a student conductor or motor- 
man has passed his preliminary exami- 
nation and has been accepted for em- 
ployment, he shall be known as a spare 
man, and will be considered as on pro- 
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bation for four months. At the end of 
that period he will be subject to a final — 
examination by the Superintendent and 
if satisfactory will be taken on as per- 
manent. 


In power plant, 8 Ree to (ounEAtG 
a day’s work, to. be completed in 8 con- 
secutive hours. 


| WWlasess per eA eas oe ES and. 

motormen, Ist year, 43. cents; 2nd year, 
45 cents ; 3rd year, 46 cents; ‘thereafter, 
48 cents. The existing wages of all 
other employees to be reduced by 1244 
per: cent. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1922 


"THE IE index number of wholesale prices 

was again lower, while in retail 
prices a decline in foods was offset by 
an advance in fuel. 


_In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in some sixty cities was 
$10.28 at the beginning of September 
as compared with $10.44 for August; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for 
September, 1920; $11.65 for September, 
1917; and $7.83 for September, 1914. 
The total for food, fuel and rent .aver- 
aged $20.90 for September as compared 
with $20.88 for August; $22.37 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $26.38 for September, 
1920 ;. $18.57 for September, 1917; and 
$14. 33 for September, 1914. The only 
markedchange in foods was a seasonal 


decline in potatoes, though meats, 
bread and flour were also lower Eggs, 
butter, cheese, evaporated apples, 


prunes and sugar were slightly higher. 
Quotations on cod were considerably 
higher in some cities, while in many 
others 1t was reported that none was 
for sale. Wood was also higher. Rent 
was practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the departmental 
index number of 271 commodities stood 
at 220.5 for September as compared 
with 222.8 for August; 232.7 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; 326.6 for September, 


1920; 301.5 for September, 1919; 246.1 
for September, 1917; and 141.3 for 
September, 1914. Except for seasonal 
advances in dairy products the fall in 
index number was due ehiefiy to de- 
creases, also partially seasonal, in prices 
of agricultural products, dnd in Con- 
nellsville coke which declined sharply 
from its recent high levels. The chief 
advances for the month were in dairy 
products, maple sugar, raw cotton, raw 
silk, -hides, pig iron, turpentine and 
some raw furs, and less important ad- 
vances in bar iron, ‘quicksilver, axes, 
nails and wire. The chief declines were 
in grains and fodders, cattle and beef, 
hogs, mutton and. lamb, fruits and 
vegetables, flour, granulated sugar, 
Connellsville coke, and linseed oil. 


The index number of wholesale 
prices is based on the quotations for 
271 commodities and is the simple 
average of the percentages of current 
prices of the several commodities in 
relation to the average prices for the 
base period, 1890-1899, these being, 
therefore, made equal to 100. The quo- 
tations for most farm products are ob- 
tained weekly and averaged for the 
month; the quotations for other com- 
modities are taken for the middle of 
the month. The table of index numbers 
shows the changes by groups and sub- 
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groups for the previous month and for 
the corresponding months back to 1313. 


A special index number (comprising © 


fifty of the more important_commodities 
selected from the 271 in the depart- 
mental list) including 20 foods, 15 raw 
materials and 15 manufactured goods, 
based upon price levels in 1913 as 100, 
showed a decline to 145.3 for Septem- 
ber as compared with 148.3 for August ; 
$50.7 for? nly; 150.4 for September, 
1921, 229.9 for September, 1920, and 
102.9 for September, 1914. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 

tates Federal Reserve Board including 
33 raw materials, 28 semi-manufactured 
or producers’ ooods and 88 finished or 
consumers’ coods and based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, showed a small 
advance in July to 154 as compared 
with 153 in June; 154 in May, and 163 
in July, 1921. Goods produced, goods 
exported, producers’ goods and con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, while goods 
imported and raw materials were un- 
ehanged. 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date, based on 40 articles, 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
again declined. The figure for Septem- 
ber was 162.9 as compared with 164.7 
in August; 165.3 in July, and 172.9 in 
September, 1921. Foods declined but 
manufactured goods advanced slightly. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex numbers for imports and exports 
both declined in September, the former 
from 153.89 to’ 148.76 and the latter 
from 171.49 to 165.52. Exports fell 
chiefly because of declines in grain and 
livestock. The combined index for ex- 
ports and imports stood at 157.14 in 
September and 162.69 in August. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 


September of over one hundred staple — 


foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
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Canada. All prices are for delivered | 
ooods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
ease of each onancdicy and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
eured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the LaBour Ga- 
ZHTTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GAZETTE was be- 
eun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oceu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is, 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with . good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central, 
without modern. conveniences.» 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports are 
received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
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oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE since January, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authori- 
ties. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only 
fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
-and the only fresh vegetable is pota- 
toes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other 
fruits and vegetables somewhat similar- 
ly, the relative proportion of expend- 
iture on the various classes of foods 
tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted 
for this purpose rises (or falls) abnor- 
mally the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
_ ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various. localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total meome. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 
_ The quantities of meats, dairy products, 

cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal Supply for the 
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healthy family of a man at hard physi- 
cal work. On the other hand an average 
family with an income sufficient to do 
so would buy less meat, ete., but more 
fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that the comparative expend- 
iture would be little changed. 


Retail Prices. 


Meats again averaged lower at the 
beginning of September. Sirloin steak 
was down 11!4c¢ per pound averaging 
30.2c. The decline was general in all 
provinces. Round steak showed about 
the same general decline as sirloin and 
averaged 25.le per pound. Rib roast 
was also lower at 22.6¢ per pound as 
compared with 23.9¢ in 
Shoulder roast was down 1e per pound 
to 16.2c. Stewing beef showed a general 
decline, being down to 12.8¢ per pound. 
Veal fell from 18.7¢ in August to 18.4¢ 
in. September, some localities showing 
advances which were offset by declines 


in others. Mutton averaged lower at | 


27.3¢ per pound, the decline being fair- 
ly general. Lamb also was slightly lower 


at 33.9¢ per pound and showed about. 


the same general decline as mutton. 


Roast pork averaged 32¢ per pound in: 


August and 31.le in September, in- 
creases in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick being offset by declines in the 
other provinces. Pork chops were also 
down slightly in the average. Mess pork 
averaged 26.9¢ in September as com- 
pared with 27.2c in August. Bacon 
showed a general decline averaging 
42.5¢ per pound. Boiled ham averaged 
about le per pound higher at 67.5c. In 
fresh fish, cod, haddock, halibut, and 
whitefish were higher while herring was 
unchanged. Salt cod, salt herring, and 
finnan haddie remained steady. Canned 
salmon, sockeye, was- unchanged. Lard 
was slightly lower at 22.5¢ per pound. 


Fresh eggs showed a small advance, 
averaging 35.8¢ per dozen as compared 
with 35¢ in August, 34¢ in July, and 
3316¢ in June. The advance was eeneral 
except in Ontario which averaged 
slightly lower. Milk was unchanged in 

(Continued on page 1134) 


August. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 









































































































































: Quan-} (*) | (*) Sept.| Sept. Sept./Sept.| Sept. Sept.) Sept.| Sept.) Aug.) Sept. 
Commodities. tity | 1900| 1905) 1910) 1911| 1912 1913| 1914 | 1915| 1916! 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 
j €. Cc. Cc. Cc. ce. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. Cc. c. (ve Cs (OH Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak... | 2 lbs.| 27.2) 30.4 37.6] 39.8] 41.6) 44.4) 50.6 | 48.4 | 52.4 | 62.4 | 77.4 75.4 | 81.2 | 64.2 | 63.4 | 60.4 
Beef, shoulder, roast. | 2 “‘ | 19.6] 24.6! 26.0} 27.8] 28.0) 29.6) 35.0 | 32.2 | 35.0 | 43.4 | 55.4 | 50.6 | 51.2 | 35.4 | 34.6 | 82.4 
Veal. roast foreq’r....| 1 ‘‘ | 10.0) 11.3) 12.8] 14.0) 14.4) 15.7) 18.0.) 17.6 | 19.8 | 23.6 | 27.6 | 26.2 | 28.7 | 20.2 | 18.7 | 18.4 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| 1 “ | 11.8) 12.2) 16.8} 18.0] 17.8) 19.1] 21.4 | 20.9 | 92.8 | 29.2 | 36.8 | 35.5 | 35.6 | 27.1 | 28.1 | 27.3 
Pork, fresh, roast ham] 1 ‘‘ | 12.2) 18.1) 18.0) 17.8) 17.5) 19.5) 20.8 | 19.6 | 22.8 | 81.9 | 39.8 | 41.5 | 41.5 | 33-3 | 22.0 | 21.1 
‘Pork, salt, mess..... +| 2 | 21.8) 25.0] 34.4] 33.0] 33.2) 35.2) 37.4 | 85.8 | 29.2 | 57.2 | 70.0 | 74.2 | 74.0 | 59.6 | 54.4 | 53.8 
Bacon, breakfast..... il sf 15.4) 17.8] 24.5| 23.8] 292.5) 24.7) 26.7 | 26.8-) 99.9 | 41.7 | 51.1 | 57.8 | 58.8 | 48.7 | 42.7 | 42.5 
Lard, pure leaf....... 2 26.2| 28.2) 40.6] 36.0) 35.6] 38.4] 87.4 | 25.8 | 41.0 | 68.0 | 74.0 | 85.0 | 73.8 | 48.0 | 44.4 | 45.0 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz.} 25.7) 30.0} 33.3} 82.6] 34.8) 33.7] 31.7 | 29.8 | 37.9 | 50.7 | 55.7 | 61.4 | 70.6 | 46.3 1 35.0 | 35.8 
Kegs, storage......... 1 * | 20.2] 23.4] 28.4) 27.9] 31.2] 28.1] 30.1 | 27.7 | 23-7 | 46.4 | 50.8 | 57.0 | 64.3 | 44.5 | 22.8 | 32.4 
h SOR EES uct Ors 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0} 49.2] 49.8] 51.6) 50.4 | 5u.4 | 52.9 | 62.4 | 74.4 | 81.6 | 90.6 | 79.2 | 69.0 | 69.0 
Butter, dairy, solid...| 2 Ibs.| 44.2] 49.4] 52.0} 53.0) 58.4] 58.0) 58.0 | 58.0 | 68.4 | 84.8 | 95.8 112.8 124.0 | 79.6 | 71.4 | 73.4 
Butter, cream’y, prints] 1 ‘ 95.5| 27.7| 31.9] 31.5! 31.7/ 33.9] 23.8 | 34.3 | eg 9 | 4773 | 59.8 | 63.0 | 68.4 | 47.3 | 43.3 | 42.8 
Cheese, old .......... 1 “ | 16.1) 17.6! 18.5} 19.2} 20.1} 20.5) 21.1 | 24.0 | 96.3 | 33.4 | 33.3 | 39.9 | 40.8 | 36.4 | 30.1 | 20.7 
Cheese, new ......... 1° | 14.6] 15-7) 17.5) 17.8] 19.5} 19.1) 20.1 | 21.1 | 93.0 | 30.6 | 31.0 | 27.1 | 28.8 | 32.5 | 26.7 | 26.6 
Bread, plain, white...[15 “ | 55.5! 58.5] 66.0) 64.5| 60.0| 61.5] 66.0 | 6Y.0 | 79:9 1199.5 1117.0 |118.5 1145.5 [121.5 |105.0 [103.5 
Flour, family ....... 10 « | 25.01 28.0! 33.0] 32.0] 34.0] 22.0 28.0 | 26.0 | 48.0! 68.0 | 68.0 | 67.0 | 83.0 | 64.0 | 49.0 | 48.0 
Rolled oats ........ ..1 5 * | 18.0] 19.5) 21.0) 21.0] 22.0] 29.0] 24.5 | 24.5 | 94'5 | 32'5 | 40.0 | 40.0 | 44.0 | 31.0 | 28.0 | 28.0 
Rice, good, medium. | 2 “ | 10.4) 10.6! 10.4) 10.6] 11.6| 11.4] 13.2 | 12.2 | 13.6 | 18.8 | 23.8 | 28.92 33.4 | 19.0 | 18.8 | 18.6 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 « 8.6} 9.4] 10.8] 10.4| 11.6) 12.4] 13.4 | 14.8 | 19.8 | 33.0 | 33.8 | 22.4 | 23.6 | 17.2 | 17.8 | 17.8 
Apples, evaporated....| 1 ‘ 9.9| 7.7} 11.5) 13.8] 13.5} 12.0] 18.7 | 12.0 | 49.4 | 16.2 | 93.2 | 26.2 | 29.5 | 20.7 | 24.6 | 25.0 
Prunes, medium size..| 1 “ | 11.5) 9.6] 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9| 13.2 | 13.1 | 19.1 | 15.9 | 18.3 | 23.7 | 27.2 | 18.0 | 19.9 | 20.1 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 « | 21.6) 22.0| 24.0| 24.0) 26.0 23.6) 296 | 31.5 | 964 | 49.4 | 47.2 | 508 | 92.4 | 41.6 | 25.6 | 36.0 
Sugar, yellow ........ 2 | 10.0] 9.8] 10.8] 11.0] 12.0] 11.0] 13.6 | 14.3 | 17.0 | 19.4 | 21.8 | 22.6 | 48.8 | 19.8 | 16.6 | 17.0 
Tea, black, medium...\y4 « | g2/ 8.3] 8.7} 8.9) 8.8) 89] 9.9| 9.7] 9.9 | 12.2 | 15.2) 15.7 | 15.5 | 18.7} 14.1 | 14.2 
Tea, green, medium...jy4 « | 8.7/ 8.7| 9.1] 9.4) 9.5] 9.2} 9.8] 9.9 | 10.2) 11.9 | 14.5 | 16.0 | 17.1| 15.0 | 15.5 | 15.6 
Coffee, medium ...... % * | 86) 8.8] 89/ 9.2) 9.3] 9.4) 101 | 9.9] 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.4 | 14.0 |°15.6 | 13.7 | 13.4 | 13.3 
Potatoes ........--6-- 2, pks| 24.1] 28.0) 30.8] 44.6] 46.8] 36.0} 34.3 | 33.2 | 63.2 | 66.3 | 70.7 | 87.0 | 81.2 | 83.4 | 58.2 | 48.2 
Vinegar, white wine..i14 pt TARA eT CT ee) OL ee pS peep OO) Phe) FON Oar Eee 
Siile Sr SIE SATS Yas $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
All BPo0dsi> 6.3% cs oe: 5.48) 5.86 6.95) 7.14) 7.34] 7.34) 7.83) 7.73) 8.97 11.65; 13.31) 14.33) 15.85 11.82) 10.44) 10.28 
ce: G | Cs Cc. Lire Cc C2 ¢. i Ci Cone (ee Ce: (Ge Cc. c Cc. 
Starch, laundry....... % b.| 2.9} 3.0| 3.1| 3.1/3.2) 32] 32] 321 33/ 438] 48) 48] 4.9] 4.4] 4.0] 4.0” 
Coal, anthracite ..... 7, ton| 39.5] 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9) 55.0) 53.5 | 52.5 | 57.2 | 68.5 | 77.9 | 82.4 |118.3 |109.3 |107.9 |117.7 
Coal, bituminous ....|« “ | 31.1] 32.3] 35.0] 35.0] 37.5] 38.7| 37.2 | 37.4 | 39.1 | 54.4 | 60.8 | 63.7 | 85.6 | 74.9 | 69.4 | 75.1 
Wood, hard .......... “© ed. | 32.5] 35.3) 38.8] 41.4] 41.3) 42.5] 42.8 | 41.4 | 43.1 | 54.6 | 72.1 | 77.8 | 83.1 | 83.2 | 77.3 | 78.6 
WOOd) 8016.0. 00-5: <6 6 | 99.6) 25.5) 29.4] 30.0] 30.0] 20.6) 31.4 | 30.5 | 21.0 | 40.8 | 54.1 | 56.4 | 66.2 | 61.4 | 58.5 | 59.6 
COs ONE Qh densacsdet: 1 gal.| 24.0| 24.5} 24.4) 23.1! 21.0] 23.7) 23.6 | 23.2 | 23.0 | 25.8 | 28.0 | 29.3 | 39.2 | 32.2 | 31.1 | 31.0 
Stig Se PESTS So ee. 1S $ $ & $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lighting... 1.50) 1.63) 1.73) 1.78; 1.82) 1.91] 1.89, 1.85) 14.93 2.44 2.93 3.10 3.92) 3.61) 3.44; 3.62 
Sil Se 18S. PS Sees! - 8 8 OES) Pe be SEI gS) peng. gat oe 
Mente .5., 98s... 2: .% mo.| 2.37) 2.89) 4.05) 4.05, 4.60) 4.75) 4.59) 4.06) 4.08; 4.44 4.82} 5.41 6.45) 6.90} 6.96} 6.96 
Ss | | —————- | —— —— - | —————— | ———__- | —————- ee ee aaa, ay oyereet | ae —_— 
$|/ $$) $3! $$} S| $$] $ $ $ i i: a $ [3 $ | $ 
Grand Totals ....... | 9.87 10.50 12.79 13.00,13.79/14.02; 14.33) 13.67 15.01) 18.57) 21.11) 22.88) 26.38 22.37 20.88, 20.90 
| } } H 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 























OU De ane Te ee ee Ne 
${ $(/°s { ${ 3] $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 

Nova SeOtla 020.2 sno ecc00s 5.61| 5.83] 6.82| 6.78] 7.17] 7.29| 7.66 | 7.86 | 8.59} 11.62] 13.51) 14.36) 16.37| 12.06) 10.41) 10.35 
Prince Edward Island ...... 4.811 5.26| 5.81] 5.89) 6.11] 6.34] 6.75 | 6.62 | 7.75] 10.37] 11.72) 12.37) 14.13] 10.56} 9.32) 9.66 
New Brunswick ............- 5.38| 5.83] 6.55| 6.84) 7.13] 7.04] 7.70 | 7.71 | 8.81} 11.66] 13.21] 13.93) 15.58) °11.83) 10.33) 10.36 
QUEDES Fives acenicetes sie aisles 5.15| 5.64! 6.33] 6.46] 6.97] 6.87| 7.85 | 7.24 | 8.64) 11.29] 12.70] 13.33) 15.03] 11.08) 10.00; 9.78 
Ontario ....... PSR eon 5.01] 5.60| 6.50] 6.67| 7.25| 7.20) 7.77 | 7.63 | 9.18] 11.74] 13.27} 14.45} 15.91) 11.97; 10.41) 10.18 
Manitoba ..2...05..-» sips 6 deine 5.85| 6.19| 7.46| 7.41] 7.88| 7.87] 8.15 | 8.01 | 8.65} 11.25] 12.85) 14.37} 16.65} 11.42] 10.27/ 9.75 
Saskatchewan .......... ...+} 6.86] 6.92] 7.86] 8.08} 8.16] 8.25] 8.29 | 8.10 | 8.87| 11.59} 13.09) 14.21] 16.05; 11.42) 9.96; 9.92 
Alberta ......0..ceceeeeee we est 6.02! 6.50! 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.33] 8.15 | 7.74 | 8.86] 11.92} 13.82) 14.18) 15.60) 11.27; 10.26) 10.00 

7.74) 8.32] 8.79] 9.03! 9.13| 9.03 | 8.67 | 9.30! 12.36! 14.28) 14.81! 17.07’ 12.68) 11.63! 11,59 




















British Columbia ........... 6.90 
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Locality 





Dominion (Average)... 


' Nova Scotia (Average) 
1-Sydney 
2-New Glasgow 
3-Amherst 
4-Halifax 
5—Truro 


6-P.E.l, —Charlott’n. 


cow ee errors ereccee 


i 


Cee se or eoeeseseos 


fe eeoesoeoececce 


oe oe secre sreoeer ove 








New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
7-Moncton 
8-St. 
9-Frederiecton 
10-Bathurst 


eeeceeeceoceercces 


oe eeeeoeeccos 


ee eoseesseoeene 


Quebec (Average)..... 
11-Quebee 


Poe ee eer ecresoes 


eee erceresos 


13-Sherbrooke 
H4-Sorel:) sore fo es Pe 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 
WO-SEU FON Si. eee 
17-Thetford Mines 
18-Montreal 
19-Hull 


eee ree cocces 


eeorceces 
ee oesceosreseses 


Cee eH ere oreo ececseces 


Ontarlo (Average)..... 
20-Ottawa 


Coe ee Hoe erenrseces 


DR ee 
23-Belleville 


fee ee oes erecce 
eee tee eres ences 
ee ercccece 
seer ee errr eccecce 
CC i er ed 
ee eeecoons 


ee eececos 


29-Hamilton 
30-Brantford 
31-Galt 


tee eee ese ceseos 
fee reece serccns 
eoeereceecscoeceecee a peeens 


Toe emer eer retosnes 


' 34-Woodstock 
35-Stratford 
BO- LONDON ate. eee 
387-St. Thomas 
38-Chatham 
389-Windsor 


coos 
ere eescresoe 


Pee eeercceerecens 


Ce eerecccece 
Peer eereccssece 
Cee reer cecoscne 


Cr i ay 
eecoeee 


eeeeeccsees 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45-Winnipeg 
46-Brandon 


teoeceoceeeee 


eeeece cee 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
47-Regina ........ 
48-Prinee Albert 
49-Saskatoon » 


eeeecnoceee 
ee eeeecoes 
ee oreo reece ce 


ee ereroceovee 


Alberta (Average) 
51-Medicine Hat.. 
52-Edmonton 


Stee eer rg eerccce 


ee ee 
CC eee eee scenes 


ee eecee occ oes 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
57-Trail 


0.0 eT0le [e606 0 6104.60 0.6 
9 (v9) 00 0'e eo eles. 616 e18 
S| 0 e- S06 hele oiiel 6 a erate.€ sve .avd 


eee eer crcens 


60-Victoria 
61-Nanaimo 
62-Prinee 


eee r eee rece cce 


CoS eee moreso 























THE LABOUR GAZETTE 






















































































Beef 
7 ad 5 ee 
es 3 +2) © 
Soe lie 
ey es aah ~ 2 pens 
a = a Cr 
4 be 5 En fee oh ee ee 
ae 5a £8, ee" 
o sea J)8 jw 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
360.2 25.1 22.6 16.2 
30.9 26.1 22.6 17.4 
31 24.6 3.2 18.2 
PATER 24 D2 OMe (ep 
26.6 26 18 15 
35 25 26:74) 18.8 
on 31 3 18 
PESPIE EVs | 
38.5 28.7 28 18.6 
82.7 | 27.9 24.5 18.6 
SOS soe 227 18.5 
40.6 31.9 30 20.6 
35 28.3 26.6 19.3 
25 25 18.6 16 
26.7 25.1 23.4 16.5 
25.4 | 24.7 22 ct Heel fot 
Pain| 25.4 263th Tye 
EP Aay 28.3 29.3 19.7 
25 5 ap Aa 14.7 
20.2 22 16.2 TET. 
30 30 30 20 
25 20 18 18 
28.8 Deo 26.2 14.5 
25.70 25.4 20 16.1 
31.7 26.3 23.5 17.0 
30.9 27.1 22°36 17.4 
34,2 28.5 26 nA) 
7 WS: reed 5) 20 14 
Aha Vee eT, 23.8 15.9 
lel 26.2 21.4 18.2 
30.8 2301 2 15.7 
33.6 25 24.9 14.9 
30.5 28.5 2548 LT ak 
28 25 2125 13.8 
32.9 26.5 25.1 Lia 
oe (alte OB PPA 16.5 
pees 27.5 26.5 20 
STZ 26.5 24.5 18.1 
32.4 28.4 2242, 20.5 
31.2 24.8 242 V2 
34.6 29.6 2225 WEES 
34.2 28.7 26.1 18.4 
30.4 25.4 21.6 15.1 
31.5 Bel Blas 16.6 
28.6 Crh 2216 16.6 
83 28 24.5 19 
35 lags S135 2032 
3 27 20.8 16.5 
31.2 26.2 23.5 1716.5 
29.2 Pee 19.7 15.4 
24.9 18.8 18.0 12.5 
26 18.4 18.6 ded. 
23.8 1972, Wise 13.8 
21.5 19.9 17.7 12.0 
Riad 18.7 Bh 10.8 
227) LiZ5 TOg2eh ok 
260-12 19598 17.5 11.8 
33.1 24,2 20 14.2 
25.1 18.1 16.4 10.8 
25 18 15 10 
25.6 18.1 18.7 11.4 
23.6 17.3 15.6 10.5 
26.2 18.8 16.2 afi BA & 
33.1) 26-1 24.2 | 16.8 
29 24.2 22.5 16.8 
33.5 25 25°76 16.5 
35.6 25 23 ues 
85 30 25 22 
33.6 Des 2320 14 
2927 21.8 Ali i ane 
35 30 28.5 20 
ae 27.8 25 142 






























































RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, 





























Ss 
ik ae 
TS a a Ros 
be Oey 
A | 8/2 
te | das | gs 
a Q i) 
| ge | 28 
Oo 
a | > = 
celts | cents | cents 
12.3 18.4 | 27. 
13.4 15.8 | 22.4 
14.9 15 24.3 
TSAL 1D SNA20 
1224 15 73 
138.5 a5 Hig, A 
GHA 15 oo 
PASS So) PRI Sey 
13.8 LS 2504 
1335 20 Te 
14.9 AT SS e25 
138.8 1S. Sh leo 
13 18 25 
11.8 13.4 | 24.7 
10.1 15°56 122-3 
nba Pee: Sa en i CS A tg ig 
14.7 Ope ticcceer ke 
125 12, 5 No 
9.3 1 OES 
0315 EUR ce 30) 
15 18 30 
9.8 10.4 | 24.4 
9 15 25 
A228 oy 20.0. 27.6 
11.9 17.6 1 28.7 
12.2 20 G25 22 
Be) 14.5 7 20 
11.8 Zale Loe, 
1285 PA US TE OOZ Ear f 
11.8 20 25 
12.6 193357228 
dW WeOA 2208 82D 
9.4 16.7 | 380 
13.6 DAT (n26n4- 
1220 DO nas, 
15 25 2D: 
14.6 20.3 1°30 
16.1 26 Sy ve 
14.6 22, 27.5 
12.9 Sy elem de 
127 21D 28% 
12.4 18.7 | 25 
TTS 21.6; 25 
12.9 24.4 | 82.5 
13 21.5 1-25 
15.8 Dea Dial as sten 
| tebe 2A S ae G 
13:8 VA eo Ms) gs 
12s ie 21285 
8.4 15.3 | 25.9 
hoe 13.9 | 24.3 
9.4] 16736 | 2735 
9.3 16.7 | 23.4 
10 15,4 22829 
9 17.5, | 27.5 
7 15.5 | 27.5 
1AeZ, 18.5 | 80.5 
8.1 13.6 | 27.4 
fi 12.5 |.30 
8.8 | 15.8 |°30 
oo Vo TA AGO 8 
9.3 | 12.1 | 26.4 
13.9 22.6 |- 33.9 
11.2 | 20.6 | 85 
12 20 34 
12.8 23/3 | 35 
15 25 30 
13.8 21.9 | 34.8 
222 19.6 | 31.2 
20. 30 32.5 
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FUEL AND LIGHTING 








































































































Pork ~ Bacon 
a os| 32 
BY Beds dinalog 
£8 of nat LS lig a 
A ee aS On 4 5 | ne > 
$v 3.9 |\2o2| O35 os 
H Ps = @@2 a &!H 2 QQ 
Se & Ja -| & ice) 
cents | cents | celts | ceuis) ceois 
$1.1] 84.2 | 26.8 | 42.5 | 47.4 
36.3 | 31.2 | 25.4 | 38.7 | 45.7 
ClnG 32.2) 2721 41429 4h 
28.3 29.8 | 25 oteo | 45 
26.6 26.6: | 24:3 -} 8715 | 45 
GoD 35 25 86.2 | 44 
30.5 82.5 | 25.7 |+-45 50 
7a 25 25 39 40.8 
29.6 | 23.7 | 25.3 | 49.3 | 46.5 
SucDc | Go. 2a DO fumes 45 
31.6 | 30.5] 24.8 1 40.6 | 47.5 
29.1 aC De lil AL) 43.3 
25 25 25 42.5} 50 
26.3 | 27.1 | 24.8 | 38.5 | 42.4 
24.6 25.1 | 26.5 | 85 88.6 
24.7 25.7. | 2329: 40 42.5 
28 28.7.) 24.3 | 89.5 | 42 
25 24 23.3 | 40 50 
20.3.5 "257 se O06 te Sea na ae 
28 28 28 40 40 
30 3 25.7 40 40 
29.4 OL. PAO kl AQ eal Aone 
Pipe | | 26.3 | 25 84.5 | 42.8 
33.1 | 37.2 | 27.6 | 40.0 | 43.7 
80.8 51.8 | 26.7 | 40.9 | 44.8 
35 34.3 | 31.5 | 44 48 
30.7 85.7 | 23.5 | 38.8 |. 42.3 
32 By AST El 36.7 | 41.3 
34.2 38.2 | 24.5 | 46.6 | 51 
8027" | 81.7 126533947 lager 
53.4 39.7 | 26.7 | 40.4 | 46.6 
35.) 40 22, a aa 
30 40.4 | 28 Sap bens alc 
32.2) 41.1 |, 35 39 42.6 
35 41.4.) 31.7 | 88.7.) 42 
35 40 3 41.9 | 42.8 
32.6 88.4 | 25 35.9 | 40.4 
34.1 SIE e | OA EEE 39.2 | 43.5 
33.8 po ara lhe eer, 39 41.6 
31.9 85.1 | 26 38.) 42.9 
34.6 40.6 | 28.8 | 38.1 | 42.3 
31.6 40.3 | 23 36.7. | 39.1 
28.8 35%/ 26 38.6 | 41.1 
+ 82.6 86.4 | 22.7 | 88.3 | 43.3 
SUS 33 23 40 45 
32.5% oo 28.8 | 40 45 
3 3D 27.14 44,7 | 46.7 
37.5 40.7 | 33.3 | 46.7 ( 50 
36.7 35.8 | 32.5 | 48.7 | 46 
29.0 | 34.3 | 27.0 | 40.7 | 46.7 
32.2 | ~-38 29 40.6 | 46.3 
25.8 80.5 | 25 40.7 | 47.1 
28.3 | 33.2 | 25.2 | 49.3 | 55.8 
31 86.4 | 25 46.2 | 57.5 
30 30 25 54 58.3 
26.5-1-+ 82.5 |-25.6-} 48.3 1-55 
25.7, 83e4-| 2d 48.7 | 52.5 
27.3 | 33.9 | 26.1 | 48.9 | 54.8 
PAE, 35 30 56.6 | 58.3 
81.6 85.7.1 25 47.5 | 56.6 
27 82.9 | 26 44.3 | 50:5 
25.6 31.8 |- 23.5 | 47_ 53.8 
36.5 | 39.1 | 30.4 | 51.7 | 58.9 
Sa SST Ca. 30S (ear O12 
~ 8b 35 30 | 58.3 | 65 
34 35 26.6 1-55 60 
40 40 38 51 65 
35.8 89.9] 31 49.7 | 54.9 
ay 39 28.6°|. 47.5 | 54.5 
387.5 40 30 SVAN SBA ONLf 
40 45 B0.0 4 D2.D |e G365 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA’ AT: THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1922. 







































































































































































































































































ay _ Fish : 
& =| 2 
ras =| <= = < = = 5 j ce’ gv ar: Bs Boo ee 
: € ° mine The ey w n qa = C2 os O.8 Dre 
te i Le 3 cc a= ~ — 
Sr | ceatee wes es peed gare tae s waycee P4108 |S) ladeabes UA 
Bente sl wo al Plo hee Bee) BES oot ae nee fag cs nee a= 
£2 | S28) ska) yea wes 2g 68| 88 | ge 3 a= | Be | 38 ce mies 
op, | @ OS] a 5, Sune, Sesinas He my of a so0| gcc a4 Sy : 
ES lofMal(sedo| Sad hao See See] wD »O wR a3 asa aod qe oo 
Sm OHH) BBA eee © rs Saeed see | BGA mam am Aa Seep | SAD 3 an 
td 6) td ee > a fs) D a) RQ 1" s) 6) - 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | velils | cclits cents cents cents cents eents eents | eents 
> 67.5. -Bé2 13.9 28.2 13.5: 18.1 22.1 43.5 63.7 21.6 20.5 1.1 5 22 .G 22.5 
64.9 11.8 11.3 26.7 siete Pau. Be 22 BB eke stew 52.3 11.3 18.4 42.5 2405 22.5 22.1 
58.3 RQ) Se a ed. CP. SVT ot, PN s tole Win, Ae okels'|'s, siete ono 5506 LG Dae. See as 32-0) leuoD 22 Ae le 1, 
68.5 13 15 OA Men I pep vem | AL 2x, 15S2De ls Ss es 57.5 16.8 D5 RA cans eae 84.8 20.7 2010-152 
67.5 12 LO 0 25) SERS ie eee Q5SB0R | be, 48.3 AD 15 40 Bs; 19.3 22 3 
58.3 |. 12 8 = 30 Si A We Re |e ee 10 47.5 WED 16 45 35 27. D3 i654 
GAD oS. 2 i) Be a eal eee eRe ies RRB | a ates ace 52.5 18.7 dW 2a Stes Sab 35 25 25 5 
56.6 9 9 BO peters ey, 25-8 bapateersens 70 1422 D5rsoa- ose roared 40 3 3.8 | 6 
BAe Pccoare cls ASD eel 5 sO lier donercaceeuters catchers SO PS ales aes Sout 18.0 Tile 42.5 34.7 23.7 21.6 
70 12 12 aaah pp AO ieaieteyh aig emai 10 60 19.5 AS eh aes 25 19 7 
(E30 RS tee > ee eel ee ea SB alate fs lowes 6 AOS is hee BY Mes) 17 15:7 45 85 Oi DATEAe8 
OS. often aes 15 BD Fat o ets diene ebro 30-2Dm le wile ee 50 I hy Stal, Maer 40 29 19.5 PALS yt. 9 
Les Yue ok Pah Dacre Se aa aU A A QO RB ee 45 18 TS ee eras 40, 2353 25 10 
Sea ) 
67.6 13.4 10.2 29.5 9.4 17.6 19.0 g.3 62.2 2271 20.9 2 31.5 22.2 22.8 
65.8 | 10 USS Sere ace > Seen Py es a ae P YoReS 0) BMA. ae 23:7 51.7 29.4 21.7 PCBS Aa 
66.7 ( 10 | 10-12 SOB5 Sie se fl tes hee ee) v S 75 25 20 49 29 2 OTKG 93.3 |32 
TEL. 15 12 IB co tee shes Aaa Wee sis 3 CAE | Mian ie 53 DFTs Vawtus a 48 35 234 8341138 
63.3 15 10 25 10 dos agli are SS 10 GBBe ot eh hae 6 25 52.5 25 DY. 3 14 
GOON A Hale ccateghlhS eytkcad Atel es ods OR ee ast ate vay sVa'll Rage ob aeans b's (Weare ga aes: hemteteneee ees 60 : 33 3.8 21.9°|1b 
f(a | Sak Wik, ae aie Teer 3 | oe ene rs Se a! Seen | eae § 10 (ei G amet) | 5 Paprue Ferner Mae a gee | Sin Aer oe ee 18 | 91.3 116 
Be ACE des «te eo ae es ove cet Ee ae OE Te: SEA Sy) Seed Wo 50 Bit Rede OB Ph OR A197 
68.1 | 15-20 | 8-9.5 50 10 10-25 25 8 63.3 19.6 19-8 53.4 27.9 21:4 91.1118 
64.7 15 8-11 5 8.3 |). 15 8-18 10 60 1622 16 52 85 3. 2239-119 
68.e 18.8 16.9 $2.7 14.9 18.0 |} 19.4 123 71.5 91.1 49.9 F329 24 F 99.7 91 4G 
67.3 16 A223 35 10 22 » 10-85 UPARLS TE st aries sineamees 29 18 53.7 34 22 ae, 925 |20 
CEO “4 p.5s Gel ees Ge Sh SAO Ml enocpe ek Tm OOP ELS AN Ree oaceeeenee 2 She es 17.5 17.5 5.8 25 20° 21 Pal 
GE ei LOAN: WG-12 ee Se el fio «aks SAO AE. ae alle) aves seWetas kone ae 7A) 20 49.5 Shien) £98 21 22, 
i (0 ae Se hn ere ae aes Nc, Peeks 15 TSMR She once Ali Us, Ae oe MS Ib, hate us [oa a tee HS Lau haw SLEF DONG DEE 23 
65 15 15 35 12 OF (aes Shae «sel caer ae ie |p ae SE 22, Dish 53.7 22.5 20°": 22.6 (24 
ASG TE tee eo AM Ml ethic Re Wet eater VASE ahs ote aie a eats LS ge te Nees eee) - 20 20 53.3 22.9 92.2 92.2 195 
68.5 | 18-20 | 12-14 30 12-18 “WAS SES ADA e cs ..b  eeiottans «dog he IE Me SSevas 19.1 52.8 31 20 21.6 126 
68.7 20 20 3} .18 20 SUR ee ee ON Peace 4 op NS cas os 18 58 88.3 OO a Ot 1p 
66.1 OE Seal debe Ske 30 25 30 DE repecinsdade Oe CRS, er trade hae, ore ol ree New 55.6 37 28.2 PADS 
67.3 xX 15-20 Bis 15-18 a ob a es 15 vB) 29 92.9 53.9 24.5-+ 20.9 5 yer ae) 
66.8 25 20 25-38 15 20-25 20 1 IA Se aR. 25 20) 52.7 35 2: 25.4 99.8 120 
70 18 18 30 sy 0. ae ORs RSS) SSR a > a 52.7 40°. > 22.3 | 21.3 {8 
Ga |< Boel ae oes 150). SU eR ts ae 20 BSS § SAesaee ec OA i iagier pote A, > Bgpipnay. 20 Poke lly ee ee ee fate 51.3 31:72) 22.5 Do. (es 
Che, Dk lhe < ka the, ls aps oats By ey rccdeetie ss 15 Re ees Ue > meen. 25 20 51.2 25 19.9 20.1 133 
Ny a Wo Re cil aks anche cook ae 20 PAUSE aia tid” Sel eae eb a a Pa 3 8 aR R23 24.4 91.4 19.6 134 
68.1 25 25 25 pans A Ue So) Raemertes 6 Wilke Se! AEM in ty 18 on) 55.5 22.7 92.8 AO 7 (ohe 
70 aa 8s 15 25 IOs TISZANE Rs, oe ARRE ccos inten &O ED 16 50.7 22 18.7 VAM MEO 
65.7 |, 20-25 15 30 15 USS. sek 10 50 29 18 50.9 25, 94 ~ 91.3. 137 
79 18 15 12 18 Bin Bayne BAS Be |} ae pees 20 2125 52.9 31 19.3 22 38 
66.8 Biliet heats aurttereie ton 15-20 | 25 25 Me aS eke We 3 52.3 30 22.8 | 20:6 |39 
MO RES MANS SPREE cme Measles ns ec 16 10 BRE RS oie eee nae en Re ae: AY 26.7 9237) OF 7 140 
TS Noite A D6) Ey tite oaks Faia ict ole SR Re Ras lie case 70 WED 20 = 60 40 2A 95.3141 
oar hs, Nehesere sah alts! cx Steal Pasko cfe's « |oAeuensh ovate 18 TORS Re Sb se. OO Teer, 3.4 eae ee roa) 26.2 95 99.8 142 
fo ee ee eons, paee 25S Mla ance visto 16 pas 9 90 91.2 4745 58.3 Sono 20 25 43 
72.9 WU MNEs Ayes See 30 15 16, Be vente 1.00 99.5 19 - 53.3 25 93.3 23 44 
G34 nit) Mate Hl Saas 25: Ona i: eT ae i SS a ie ES | RR Sy age rea 17.4 51.6 32.9 20.7 93 0 
CA) e/a ea | te ie Ce oer PAU WOE? be 5 Sea ic 2 Zi aaa al Say a al 56.2 99.5 17.3 51.4 20) 17.9 | 92.5 |45 
(78 Mi ie ies |S ee SO kee, Sock. a eee eo Re ee ae ee 17.5 51.8 84 92.4 93.5 146 
63.5 25.9 26 area cst IRE AR 2 lis cto ont ie eae ia 99.3 18.4 52.0 31.6 19.6 yy | 
692 Ola aes eas 8 A Tye | aR Ae Spe RELA ate aie NE cents ole ne i) es ey 95 18.6 50 98 18.4 91.9 47 
63.7 5S, ee EN BOO OLS seas TL 2, Bs Sesto Shae ae bles pk a aoe OO. tee eae 52 21:6 20 5 Ag 
Coie Te oho Ol aia 0 hare DAR eer Ace 1 DS lta: nore Get Ue PR |! ae a ges a ae 16.7 53.3 21:6 99 5 25 49 
76 DOM al be kora’ 25 17.5 Devi he BOM shea aie et. 20 20 52.5 35 17.5 25 50 
€1::3 QOEG Ase O35 mie 2o071 15.4 ABO. [tee A. ee AT 29. 8 se 23.3 9949 “a le 32.3 7] 93.6 
67.5 DOR ees eke 25 WARES AFB bes 5 ook 20 reek ay 95 52.5 40 91.6 95 Al 
6% 720200) oe, AS | 23-25 12.5-15: 12:5. 4 15-30 AGB 2o.8. be By 90 21:3 53.6 30 . 18.3 94.6. 12 
(SW ey ae Pr ale le ove 0 Se Pa eM ors io eebeele LD 90 | 18 DTG 42.2 215 15.7.) 92.4 J58 
8.5 ga ee ae oe les 22 15 DE as ER eee DOS Mle sot a 95 29.7 52.5 O75 15 99-5 \54 
70.6 F875 5.8 sees e 28: Be pe OF hate w 24.8) | 122 Be oe Be 24-9 23.8 51.5 35.0 n° | 88-7 
69.2 DOE Aaa She 3 ato 2 15 20 25 Af Re aie > O30 2422 60 45 25 975-155 
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British Colum. (Aver.); 8.1 5.8 2188s ADS OL, ee aber tee ae 25.9 | 19:9 27.0 24.2 
OF -Reyaie: -.. Vege wecnsn . 8.8 7.8 | a2:358 ee eee Oe ee 25 18:3 35. g 
DON CISD 1. ste aiatuceld Sa g 9.1 B28 O2GS AB: ee eat eg besten aias eee eee 20 25.8 23.3 
DIVER OU. wioatiaes hake liens 8.1 6 a2.987 45 ria dhaterete aiken 25 20 QTD <1 5 BBs 
58-New: Westminster...... 7 5.4 ai.71 BD cgpiles a aieete allie wh Meee ae 25. 17.5 26.2 21.7 
59-Vancouver ».......-.+.., 7.2 8:9. in @1s66R |. BF. ke is ere 25 19.1 21.8.1 493.1 
BUTN GORGE es one. thie 8.2 4.8 a1.80 UA a aS CR I aE 30 - 19.4 24,3 | %23.2 
JOIN SROIMNO «Stee. ie idee « 8.2 6 TAZA 4G. 6. eo cane wien be 26.5 25 28.3 25 
@2- Prince Ruperte. ernest ~-~B iG Qos eee eeu beatae te rer ere ee eee te 23.3 
a. Price per 90 Ib. bag calculated trom price quoted. -—e 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1922, 
Jam Canned Fruits = 2 Sugar “ Tea 
= 2 u | hh + a ee tar = a 
aa s | SE OR) eee aS 2 Ea ee: 
; ost at 2 | oD a i bw 72 a peed Wyre og = ey 
Bebe elo) sah fa |B, | Be [eee lS? Bs) ae jee | BR | Be 
: c 5 a ga | aq ad | Ss bis 3 Ste oe. lee ot ee wh Ue a Pe eee 
: 2D > S is S S op 7) ba sHea| FHS = ge | =~ ives’ 
, bes ae sg z | ad eS eed eS hes Tl ie cl M's | rl is 
, sid aq Se ah » lbeal £e mic Bsn San] 25 8 ty G3 | Ose 
PF ESS | (228 | Se} Saeco 22 | ees) ¢ O88 | ESRI SSB] S28 | Sa8) FS | fag 
ee See poe oe fy ~ Ay. ae poe A ES a ea) Bo SOE Cesena oe ota 
d § 3 cepts | cents | cents $ eeDis Le ceuiis ; celts | cents | cells | cents eels 
1.015 .999 34.7 33.8 25.3 .833 51.1 1.169 9. 8.5 54.9 58.9:! 62.6 62.2 
| 7.011 987 33.8 32.9 2550: .919 67.5 1.200 9.1 8.7 49.8 56.5 DoE 55.0 
1.02 1.01 33.1 | 33.5 | 24 is vin Se Sa ie Ree en U6 Me. 9 Abo BO.S: () OBT Babe teak ces 1 
1.06 1.04 29.3 80.2 25 .66 Tra Mic. ahelictapee Ort 8.7 47.5 LS acca ital Ropar N cA comes TR 2 
90 .90 34 34 25 PO Ae ke ee: .90 8.7 8.5 52.5 60 BO PEE wale ae 3 
| 075 93% -85 32 26.2 85 75 1.50 8.8 8.2 49.8 55 70 55 4 
110 1.05 Sie 35 Pfs . 966 FPO ur ist sveascter ete 9.5 8.8 50 Sila acd star ei ams Cae 5 
grea bai Rib oaten ull 
| 110 1.10 85 36 25.6 90 Pr avnadiiuchonteorcor ee 8.6 8 46 5D pol Ra Le aan ee 6 
| 996 946 32.9 34.7 29.8 892 Dae «|tiege eran 9.0 8.4 51.4 53.8 10,0) eee ee 
1.10 1.00 35 35 31.6 | 1.00 Ce Aes ate 9.1 8.4 50 BSB ee el Ce gee sae 7 
j 95 - 9338 82.2 34.3 30 SEO lhe ae akehopeesyostioceha-s: arbnayett 9 8.5 52 Done 7 55 8 
933 .933 30.9 30.6 27.5 . 866 Bhp Voelosn. eae 9 8.3 51.2 53 1) pags PR ata) ) 
; 1.00 .916 33.3 38.7 30 1.00 GZ Onl tele eens st 9 8.5 220 Ep Dimniaeieyh emetoceaier le uouensuen st aiee 10 
: 1.086 1.053 34.8 34.7 23.9 959 52.0 1.227 8.2 Lea | am 61.4 61.0 60.7 
4 1.04 1.00 35 385 20 864 48 1.75 8.1 7.6 55.9 63.1 58.8 63.4 {11 
4 1.09 1.07 34.3 31.7 18 1.00 45 1.00 8.3 7.8 60.1 63.9 | 64.4 62 12 
: 1.15 1.14 36.2 38 214 842 53.7 1.45 8.5 8 58.3 60 57.5 59 118 
: 1.03 1.03 38.3 33.3 30 112 BE MRE e) ase 7.8 7 55 63.3 50 62.5 |14 
1.35 1.08 3 te er ee 1.15 42.5 1.10 8.3 7.9 61 56.2 64.2 57 «15 
17 iy 31,7 31.7 21 1.00 70 1A2 8.5 7.8 60 56.7 66.7 55 16 
1.12 1.00 37.5 40 Sthie te acs. BOA Re ea 8.6 8.1 60 68:7 70 AO: ATT 
1.10 1.08 30.4 30.2 Oo. .809 49 1.05 red 7.4 60.3 59.8 63.2 61.6 |18 
: . 926 .903 35 33.8 23.7 .883 45 - £2 8.38 7.8 49 61 54.3 56.2 |19 
972 .966 34.2 31.4 23.0 178 45.5 974 8.7 8.4 56.2 60.2 60 2 67.9 
1.02 .955 34.8 33.1 23.3 .759 44.6 1.01 8.3 7.8 57.9 62.2 61.4 66 |20 
1.00 1.00 35 28.3 20 75 43.7 95 9 8.3 53.3 58.3 57.5 60.8 |21 
942 925 30 26 15.8 72 44 862 8.2 (Ps: 47 Ab .8 57 55 5 |22 
; 1.05 1.05 35 35 26.7 695 45.3 85 8.5 8.5 51 55 50 56.7 |23 
925 925 33.3 30 25 787 45 81 8.2 1. ob? bt . 63 53 5824 
937 937 35 82.5 16.7 762 45 87 8.9 8.8 56.6 62 60 65 25 
887 878 9829. |» 05.2 19.8 732,| 43.2 929 8.3 7.9 54.1 61.1 61.3 58.9 |25 
1.02 983 34 31 23.7 875 47.5 1.10 8.8 8.3 65 63.2 65 65 7 
933 .933 28 26.5 23 722 40 1.00 8.4 8.2 57.5 62.5.| 65 65 |28 
979 .96 28.1 26.3 19.4 782 44 04 R.4 8.1 7.5 59.8 | 62.1 57.2 |29 
96 .935 32.5 28.3 215 70 43 873 9.4 8.9 57 62 61 65. £0 
845 843 31.7 30.8 26 75 44.5 928 9.1 8.7 59.4 55.7 60 68 121 
of 892 35 30 QI 685 44.7 .96 8.8 8.6 54.2 6] 58.7 65 82 
797 .846 | 40 36.2 27 .5- 75 43 1.04 8.7 8.7 57.5 60.7 58.1 | 759.2 7133 
95 95 36.2 32.5 22.5 758 45 .925 8.4 8.1 52 60 58.7 60 [34 
1.09 1.06 34 33.7 22.5 775 46 93 8.8 8.7 58 62.7 60 65.2 |35 
962 .993 82.6 28 18.5 831 43.6 £85 8.6 8.2 56.1 59.8 60 57.5 (26 
.993 .987 35 31.7 26.2 867 44.6 1.02 8.4 8.2 66.2 65 70. 65. (37 
.97 97 35.8 30 27 83 44.9 1.00 8.9 8.1 55 66.3 60.7 62.5 128 
1.13 TALS 5 | A 8Tee 34 2.4 817 D3.0 1.12 8.5 8.1 61.2 61 59 61° [89 
875 83 37.5 87.60 | na. sees 683 47.5 .887 8.9 er 8.7 55.6 53.3 B40 
1.06 1.09 86.2 Bai fi 30 | 933 57 1,14 9.6 8.8 5.7 59 79 62 41 
1,02 1.04 36 33.8 oF 9 78 42 1.06 9.5 9 55 60 58 57 |42 
1.03 1.08 35 33.3 24.2 85 53.3 1.07 9 8.5 57.4 50.5 57.5 572d. 143 
1.02 1.02 39.2 38.7 25 85 46.7 1.16 8.9 8.6 61 57.5 68.7 59/44 
.990 875 34.1 33.5 24.8 - 164 48.3 1.275 9.5 9.1 53.8 59.1 3.2 64.4 
.98 97 33.2 8 24.5 . 738 50 Wwe 9.4 8.8 53.1 59.2 62 67.1 |45 
1.00 98 35 35 25 79 46.6 1.24 9.5 O33 54.5 59 68.3 61.7 |46 
1.033 984 35.1 33.3 26.8 8CT 52.1 1.330 9.9 9.2 54.8 57.8 69.0 61.5 
.98 97'~|' “33.6 30.6 26.5 775 47.5 1.29 9.5 9.1 51.6 | 56 60 69 47 
1.06 .966 | 38 37 28.3 .82 50 3.55 10 9 56.6 BTS beetnee zh 62  |48 
1.09 1.07 35 35 26 808 55.8 1721 9.9 9.4 54.2 60 60 60.8 |49 
1.00 97 33.7 30.7 26.2 825 5D 3:97 10 9.2 56.6 57.6 | 60 3.3 |50 
1.065 1.055 | “35.5 36.4 26.5 827 54.9 1.445 10.3 9.6 54.3 58.7 67.4 65.5 
1.04 1.04 38.3 37.5 27 75 58.3 1.48 | 10.6 9.8 53 57.5 71.6 68.3 [51 
1.07 1.06 36 35 28.3 80 53.7 1.52 10.1 9.2 50 60 69 70, |52 
1.09 1.06 30.5 33.7 23.7 867 56.7 1.45 9:% 9.3 58 58.8 68 60 [58 
1506515 51..06 37) ten B43 oF, 764 51 1.38 10.7 | -10.1 56 58.3°} 70 63.6 [54 
1.047 1.043 36.9 38.8 29.8 819 55.9 1.£89 9.4 8 8 aw | 57.4 67.2 €8.6 
1.18 1.18 41.7 43.3 3 817 O25 iia. ok oes 10.5 9.7 55 61.7 70 60 55 
: 1.02 1.02 36.7 36.7 30 80 60 1.75 16 9.7 62.5 61277 bt 75: 70 156 
1.00 1.00 | .35 36.5. | 38 80 57.5 | 1.50 9.6| 9 50 57.5:| 67.5 |. 67.5 |57 
.962 962 | .40 45 25 837 55 1.67 8.7 8.2| 53.38 55° 71.7 60 {58 
981. .969 33 33.6 25.6 80 49.2 1.22 8.8 8.3 48.1 ee Bal aa 3: 150 
31,07 1.06 84 38.3 28 7 77 50 1.50 8.6 8.6 54 Ot ATE eer 60 
1.13 1.10 40 42 32. 5 825 OOS Hae. a are 8.9 si 57.5 59.5 75 70 ° {61 
so by i 1.05 35 35 OG B,o7 pic oma ov Sales ary 9. AG ee Bina) 55 56.7 50 a). 162 
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% RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AN D LIGHTING 
= ae ep Sg aah ae 
Coffee i 2 A a , 
7 8 2S S 5 eq ; -3 
a ) gk Pokey 2) 3 ge | 2°) gee 
Locality = Bs Sd a ae 44 | ag 
Bical gas Ags i: Ee bo 9... ch 25 
Bika oe Seaaio ae | oe | awe Ba ee oh ae 
ed | os. | $2. | EM | #2 | 28g | £8 | SR | 838 
Se bee SORT a RM Lome BOR OPE comets ee 
~ cents cents eents cents cents cents $ cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 53.6 50.7 28.5 15.3 3.9 44.6 . 143 11.9 8.2 
Nova Scotia (Average) 56.9 57.5 28.6 12.6 4.0 AT.T .520 12.4 8.6 
ASV ANEY. ss 2 ccs s othe oleate. 54 50: 29.3 15.2 330 53.1 614 a hn Py 8.6 
9-New Glasgow.......... 56.2 57.5 29.8 12 3.8 47.4 437 13.4 8.8 
S-AMNECTSts cei ecw ceeinie 60 60 25 11 4 ADL ules Stet oc 11.5 8 
ASPLATIEAS | Petes cere ootelors 51 60 30 13.6 4.2 51.6 .DD 1) Be 8.4 
G6 TVUTOs er cuiee/ecinenis saieee 63.3 60 29.1 11 4.2 46.2 .50 13.2 9.3 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. 56 60 28.8 WAS ae 44.8 702 12.8 8 
“New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 59.1 Sipiees 28.3 12.0 3.9 36.4 492 12.2 8.5 
T=NMONGUONE 4. oe aieeiaice 60 60 33 loo) a if ei} MO Malis dessert e s:3 .50 14.3 9 
SESR STON 2. ener 56 60 Zleo 12.6 4 33:7 .496 Ab ef 9 
9-Fredericton ........e0+ al: 53 24.7 Ths 4.5 85.4 487 10.7 sail: 
FO=BAtHuUrsty oo. ckachve eteye« GOS Wace on ere one 29.3 1226 3.6 40 533 Geman? 8 
Guebes (Average)..... 54.0 54.4 29.0 14.0 4.1 44.7 185 11.5 8.2 
Pl~Quebec ec. dels ss eeee ins « 52.5 53.6 27.9 iW hee Soin 40.5 .70 10.5 8.4 
12-Three Rivers........... 55.8 51.2 Oe: 14.1 4.5 47.5 .90 11 8.3 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 52.5 50 28.5 © 14.2 4.1 40 . 783 10 8.5 
T4=Sorel co eet eae 50 60 _30 15 4.5 50 1.20 12 9 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 52 Does 29.6 11.8 4.8 48.3 .80 1E-5 7.6 
16286 TOW Sea. dees see 53.3 60 35 1357 3.8 40 .75 15 8.7 
17-Thetford Mines........ 61.2 60 28.2 NISIA O7. 50 .50 a2 7.9 
18=Montreal - 0 os eves 53.6 513 27.6 ita yeal 4 47.5 say) 10.9 7.9 
MOU ee sik cence ae eae 55 50 26.7 ATS 7 3.9 43.3 .70 11 Ube: 
Ontario (Average)..... 52.9 51.1 27.1 13.0 3.4 42.5 .722 10.9 8.6 
DQO0-OULAWA (Silvas cose eee ke 50.8 51.6 27.4 aNd 3.4 43.8 654 10.4 7.6 
21-Brockville A ES Aa iy lee crtteene PH GAS 12.9 4.9 36.7 .60 10.6 8.5 
22-Kingston Ei 6 Selden e 47 47.5 25.9 12.2 3 44.2 .70 10 8.5 
23-BRelleville .. Shion) eles 51.7 50 06.7 ID-TG 3.8 40 767 11 7.8 
24~-Peterborough ......... 53.7 45 30 Jaco 4.1 44 AYA 10.6 B72, 
ZOAOTINGA ia. device le sev eere 58 50 28 13.4 3.9 40 .70 10.9 9.1 
26-Toronto oe Ree iiele nets. 54.5 52.9 25.6 11.8 SnD 42.1 .545 10.5 8.1 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 54 50 28.6 12.9 3.3 43.7 .675 10.9 9 
28-St. Catharines......... 52.5 52.5 25.4 Diath 3 39 70 10.3 7.9 
DOSELQINTICONM se. es's so esieiele 8s 54.4 55 26.1 a I hed § 3.6 43.2 .644 10.3 8.4 
SO=BEANELONGL.. 0. ccs Coie « 50.4 47.3 23.6 11.8 822 88.4 30D 11 8.8 
SGU le wontons hele sie bak op ree 58.1 50 26.4 14.4 oD 50. Fi28 11.9 8.9 
32-Guelph cise Wiete cadre elas oe 55.8 48.3 25.8 13.2 Se 41.7 .90 12.6 8.4 
SS-KILCMENECT Fehtisss ceo sees AQ) SNe Mee 26.7 13 Sat 43.7 . 683 10.5 9 
34—W oodstock v.06... 60008 53.7 Die? 25 11.5 3.4 40 .612 11 8.2 
SASL ACLOLO I). ose cars « ctetee s 47 5 47 2 25.8 1357. 2.9 43.3 . 66 11.2 8.8 
BESO CON aus eee od 8 one 56.3 55.6 26.7 1357 8.5 44.4 617 10.2 8.5 
Sis TL NOWMAS ss £5 os reseee 55.7 56.3 7 3 12.9 3.4 43.7 AY i 10.5 8.9 
38-Chatham Wes eek ere aatohets 50.8 45 25 32 12.5 2.8 40 . 692 10.4 8.5 
SO=WIMASOL® soe. ce we eles 53 50.7 29.5 43.5 DT 47 a2) 10.8 8.3 
40-Owen Sound........... 54 65 25 11.8 oul 34 1525 We2 9.3 
AI=Oobalt lj. rete. sete e tees 57.5 bad BEE AST Ba! 46.7 1.00 13.7 8.9 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 54 49 30 14.2 2.8 45. .83 1227 9 
43-Port Arthur ag Mela erees 45 53.7 26.7 15 2.9 46.7 .875 10.7 8.1 
44-Fort William.......... 60 5205 30 13.8 3.6 41.7 1.20 9 10.5 
Manitoba (Average)... 51.2 41.3 28.9 13.8 4.0 43.6 .822 13. 1:4 
45-Winnipeg. ........s.000- 50.4 42.5 28.7 12.5 | 3.8 48.2 694 12. 7.5 
46-Brandon ..*....... sae d 52 40 29 15 4.1- 39 95 14. 6.7 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 51.1 45.8 32.1 18.4 4.3 41.6 .811 14. 8.7 
47-Re@sina Joos eos... ee ees eG nt 40 29.8 16 3.9 39 .675 1 8 
48-Prinee Albert.......... 47 47 31.6 17.9 | 4.1 52 1202 13.7 8.6 
49-Saskatoon |.::.cccceccee 54.1 5,2 Shak 21.6 4.3 52. .95 16 9.2 
50-Moose Jaw..........-- 56.2 45 30 A822 5 47.5 60 1672 9.1 
Alberta (Average).... 46.9 43.4 30.7 20.0 4.3 46.5 .890 12.7 1.3 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 49.1 46.2 31.6 24.5 5 43.7 .90 bya 7.5 
52-Edmonton ..........068 47.5 45 81.5 17.5 8.6 50 1.00 12 8.6 
He -OAISATYIE. - once ck tetas 48.1 39.3 30 19.2 4,2 49.6 :%5. © 11.5 8.1 
54-Lethbridge .......... ae 42.7 43.2 29.7 18.6 4.5 42.5 91 14.3 nd 
British Colum. (Aver.) 50.4 45.6 29.1 23.5 4.5 50.0 .894 12.5 6.8 
a HELIO) ios cscs di cen asier 53 c3 50 28.3 On Weg 5 51.7 .85 13.3 nd 
BE-NGISOM) 72 loi. wioiessalsveie « ae 1595) 45 DAT 30 4.2 45 1.10 15 9.0 
o7-Tra Ts sick SSictace shale ee tierce 46.5 39 30 30 4.3 50 .90 15 nd 
58-New Westminster...... 50 48.7 30 21.6 4.6 52.5 1.03 12.5 6.5 
SO-VBRCOUVED oni. ccs sy oes 50.9 40.7 OT ER 24 4.4 50 .85 10.7 6.2 
GORVACCOTIAS caiaesre .é0+ esas 49 51.6 31.4 Dified 4 52.5 .825 10.6 6.7 
61-Nanaimo iS agehlava ie: Sed Meovatatte v6 5o.3 49.5 32 ner e 4.9 48.3 .85 11.7 yeh 
62-Prinece Rupert......... 45 40 BAS 25 4.8 50 205 11.5 8.5 





3 hone oe Fics Baa eee pre. per eard fe price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 
; uae & . ar, etc. h. r olumbia’ coal oil is sold in 
costing 5c. to 15¢e. more per gallon than in bulk. vn. Small tt On bo) Bae ae 
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Coal Wood 
« fH 
‘ a a; Sas ms o & 
Sa 5 Bd oor =i} os 
V6 qq =A a Oa $a 
Ss =O ~“o wD ee ies 
aoe gr go rar oO Te 
BH Dw AW =e=E~ Pr Poh A>) 
a = 8, <2 <23 98, O28 
4 ca) ze] es R ae: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
18.824 12.098 12.5177 14.664 9.529 11.134 
SReee ites 9.550 9.620 10.800 7.400 7.7150 
tras a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 
Ape Hike Si a7.00 610.00 610.00 68.00 68.00 
a tore hey haa een ees 9.00 10.00 8.00 ROE Ce 
ates Seas 13.00 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 
Me era Met kiecs 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 
ae ML 10.50-11.50 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 
Bon aa ee 11.792 11.000 13.000 7.000 8.667 
Li hos Se AR a 11.25-13.50 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 
= eR Oe 10.00-14.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 
A phakae meas 11.00 10.00 12.00 HS Sn Ras Gl | oer Leo eee 
SAE A ods dae ee eat 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 
20.000 12.200 13.024 15.611 9.528 1 eeeal (hy 
Oe Sane 10.00 014.67 014.67 612.00 612.00 
SASSER 10.00-11.00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 
22.00 18.50 12.00 1A OO Set lIeccis ofatovs cia ote | oslo sien aetet 
Bite onteaie oes 12.00 616.00 617.33 610.67 613.33 
bi ce SERRE De SA mn At A OP 620.00 ae 29 8 See § 613.33 
16.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 610.00 
BUR ere re overs ciemranliatsuene sicrate ese 610.50 BE iE eRe: b7.50 
atinehele CGE Sekiya aE ee 16.00-17.00)17.00-19.00|10.00-12.00 13.00 
QIAO SEM ie fh ote See 10.00 14.00 7.50 9.00 
17.602 13.434 13.916 16.011 11.088 13.029 
16° 25-16 -50\\. sce esse 12.00 14.00 10.00 12.00 
Rogie tee 10.50 CR lena O LS NOL Hea ar dacs 616.615 
23.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 
CReAA Faas Siedab eta 11.40 15.00 12.00 13.00 
Re, Sessa ee | cieedan Bhriueee one 14.00 15.00 8.50 9..50 
16.50 10.00-13.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 
WEES OCS as 15.00 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 
15.00 c c c c c 
ADROO MEL BR secs es c18.00 €20.00 c16.00 c17.00 
P5225 15.00 15.00 15.50 PSSOO ve lestat sess a eeneas 
15.50 12H O25 aw he. okies. we ASE CO MAR actos ccereke 13.00 
ceaepatanc: AAR iether esos Asse 17.00 0 FS OORT 13.00 14.00 
be eck ewes io heat ieee 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 
15.00 14.00 14.00 16.00 10.00 12.00 
16.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 
16.50 14.00 OO dite ctees eat sar TORO USA | yrteacea ee sees 
bh Pb ee We 15.00 16.00 18.00 de Sat aalete Mie 14.00 
Lyng Meee Mn teralli dover Seidel che 12.00-13.00 17.00 eee aaron 16.00 
16.00 AS SOQE> cil eicablel veces BLO ZOUR EV ies rece feeb ses fe 020.00 
16.00-20.00}10.00-12 .50 c c c C 
eee Ai EROS MON tC ee 14.00 15.00 boc Whee 10.50 
23.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
19.50 10,00-11.50 9.00 PAR D 7.00 10.50 
21.50 LST HORIAT DOME RER eicctee sletethstewesertels 8.50 9.50 
19.50 14.00-14.50 iho 12.50 9.50 10.50 
23.750 13.250 11.250 12.500 8.250 9.500 
23 .00-24.00 12.50 9.50 11.00 7.50 9.00 
24.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 10.00 
Re RS Sos 12.125 10.500 AS 16st es Oh asc oe 10.625 
Hae Soe oie 12.00 f14.00 f13.00 eon hee 10.00 
A Bey Se Ble | 10.50 f7.00 8.50 6.00 7.50 
25.00 CES OOOO lic Reteeie & ck ttle tial dn, 10 telNelots) shelefoisietsle 11.00 
OE COTeIEIC 12.00 Se he GaO ma. O0) ee tein oe 614.00 
ahanth Basten TLDs SA eee eel O bie Oe ow c 9.750 10.500 
Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc c 
igssest ey 9 DO Oe 0c eamkete cree ohatobies cate te 8.00 b6.00-8.00 
Sis teneens TD TO OO orators avelelsiote-c|leherctel Scale muinan 13.50 14.00 
idles (aketeroreue asg.50 Oe ee orotic el eee. Ccetibagoalioust ped svi sokats ay iaiiane sinyatsc otata) acs 
ee ee Tid eGR. tecerin ct cclstcnecellevctsuansin toute es 9.250 8.889 
BE take sisietede FEHR T.. LOU Rieme auiatesss Oe oes Sie Sas 12.00 4.00 
Ree GaAs ¢ TLE HORNZ DO a ices oo cheyethl| pits 9.50 12.75 
Rite (> cicterepecois 12.75 Sel Ae seal | Se See er 8.60 10.50 
a ap et Sd 127.50 = Heo ke 5 laos = Rene ee oles amine clearer hosogidn Oc toe 
Ses ON A Te) Bab) eg ead beatae loge > Dl Ine OO 7.65 
Na hei 11 HOD OG) eine we aewiePrewtata ere 6 oe 7.50 69.544 
a ite oie eipcabe cus a8.30 Se re ere ra Oe etfetvics alesis: 9.01 ayer [ely Soashegsrotevoleye 
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Z Rent 
3 A i ie Sea 
$ Bol es| age | ogee 
of a BS |mge 9 Cngoa 
8 AH | Boos So6d 
Lo RES) = B1gF 48 2a. 
SR ook m Pr 3} Oo. 3a q ad 
as) o8 a:| 829 as g~ 329 
Bo. |g | 88) h2ses| 38s 
et Y 1 
See 5 se KEASE BEASS 
$ cents | cents $ $ 
11.728 31.0 14.5 27 831 19.361 
10.715 32.9 | 14.8 23.700 16.400 
per Meyat sreesie ieee 83-35 15 16.00—20.00| 10.00-14.00} 1 
611.43 33-34 14 25.00 18.00 2 
Mh eabamen seek col sr 6 32 15 12.00-17.00| 7.00-10.00) 3 
10.00 32 15 40.00 25.00-35.00| 4 
a tes clerane ogee 33 15 16.00-26.00) 12.00-15.00| 5 
b7.20 27-30 15 20.00-25.00} 12.00--15.00| 6 
6.108 31.8 | 14.3 26.375 17.875 
ret cae eae tract 32-34 |.......| 30.00-45.00) 20.00-25.00| 7 
610.00 32 15 20.00-30.00| 18.00-20.00| 8 
b4.80-5.60 3 13 25.00 18.00 9 
63.125 32 15 18.00 12.00 10 
10.500 28.8 14.4 21.244 14.563 
b10.00-12.00) 30 15 22. OOZ2 TOON a. she oer 11 
b7.50 30 13 ‘| 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00/12 
Bs fe Sabah sua aad 30 15 25.00 22.00 18 
10.00 25-30 15 14.00-15.00} 7.00-10.00|14 
ad oct atte s yc 3) Pee eae 22.00 12.50 15 
612.00 22-28 12 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00/16 
RS FS 28 15 12.00 8.00 {17 
b12.00-16.00} 30-40 | 15 22:00-37.00| 14.00-22.00)18 
8.50 23-25 15 20.00-25.00| 15.00-18.00)19 
11.747 aT 2.1 44.4 29.600 20.480 
8.00-10.00 | 30-35 15 28.00-36.00| 21.00-27.00,20 
614.400: 25 15 25.00 16.00 21 
614.00 25 14 18.00-25.00| 15.00-20.00/22 
11.00 22-25 10 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00)23 
7.00 28 15 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00|24 
b7. 724 25 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00|25 
12.00-14.00) 30-33 | 11 35.00—40.00} 22.00-25.00/26 
C. 27 13 20.00-25.00) 18.00-23.00|27 
bc20.00 29-30 15 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/28 
Be Oe Sanichied 25-27 12 25.00-35.00} 20.00-30.00|29 
610.00 SORT ite estes 35.00—40.00} 18.00-25.00)30 
jidhelsae sass 26 12.5 25.00 16.00 81 
613.00 QF 15 24.00-30.00| 16.00-20.00|382 
AB pe Roo SS ae 28-30 15 40.00 30.00 33 
613.33 25 15 20.00 15.00 34 
by atate samo 25 ....+.{ 30.00-40.00] 17.00-19.00)35 
13.00 25-27 14 30.00-45.00) 17.00-30.00/3 
616.00 25 15 20.00-30.00) 15.00-20.00/37 
b9.00-15.00) 28 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/38 
c 25-30 15 30.00-50.00| 20.00—35.00}39 
5.00-10.00) 30 15 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00) 40 
See OL treo 27-30 15 22.00 14.00 41 
b7.00 28-30 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00)/42 
Sabres Sve 25 18.3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/43 
+5 ORO SE: 25 15 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00/44 
WAL ane 30.0 |. 15.0 35.000 24.500 
9.00 30 15 35.00-50.00) 25.00-85.00| 45 
laters ce rsiacernns 30 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00|46 
11.625 36.3 | 15.0 35.625 23.150 
13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00 30.00 AT 
8.50 35 15 25.00-35.00| 15.00-25.00/48 
9.00-13.00| 40 15 30.00-40.00 20.00 49 
b14.00 ODE TI RelAs sah 35.00 25.00 |50 
ne ts 86.3| 15.0 31.250 20.750 
(OF eal Ronee 7 15 25.00 17.50 51 
Aes See 35 15 40.00 25.00 {52 
612.00 88-40.| 15 2.0.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00/53 
SPE ere ec 5° 15 30.00 18.00 54 
5.4387 | 289.6 | 15.3 25.500 19.813 
64.00 BO g' 7 |eetes sie%te 20.00 18.00 55. 
by: Seen aS 50 15 20.00-30.00) 18.00-25.00)56 
Me Acie, shins Modus 45 15 _ 80.00 20.00 |57 
b7.50 40 15. 18:00-20.00} 12.00-14.00/58 
5.30 85 Al 29.00 25.00 59 
05.053 27 15 18.00-22.00) 15.00-17.00|60 
05.33 Byte lis stousre ets 22,.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00/61 
5 OO 35 15 30.00-40.00} 20.00-30.00|62 
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the average, increases in St. Hyacinthe 
and Trail being offset by declines in 
Fredericton, Kitchener, and Nelson. 
Dairy butter was slightly higher, while 
ereamery butter was. slightly lower. 
The former averaged 36.7¢ as com- 
pared with 35.7e in August, the increase 
being general except in British Colum- 
bia which was slightly lower. Cream- 
ery was down about 4c per pound to 
42.8e. Cheese averaged slightly higher 
at 30.7¢ per pound, the increase being 
fairly general. 


Bread averaged 6.9¢ in September as 
eompared with 7e in August, being 
slightly lower in Nelson and higher in 
Trail. Soda biscuits were slightly lower. 
Spring wheat flour was down from 
5.3¢ in August to 5.1¢ in September, the 
decline being general. Rolled oats and 
corn meal were steady. Barley was 
slightly lower and rice was unchanged. 
Canned tomatoes, peas, and corn were 
steady. Onions declined about 214¢ per 
pound to 6.8¢. Potatoes averaged $1.44 
in September per 90-pound bag as com- 
pared with $1.75 in August. The de- 
cline was general. Evaporated apples 
were up about 14c¢ per pound to 25c. 
Prunes were slightly higher and raisins 
slightly lower. Jam and canned fruits 
were practically unchanged. Marmalade 
was down 114¢ to 83.3¢ per four-pound 
tin. Honey was also lower at $1.17 per 
five-pound tin. Sugar showed a small 
advance to 9¢e per pound. Tea and coffee 
were unchanged. . 


Anthracite coal was up in the aver- 
age but in many localities no quota- 
tions were available. Prices at Sher- 
brooke, Hull, Kitchener, Cobalt, Sault 
Ste-Marie, and Port Arthur were sub- 
stantially higher. Bituminous coal was 
also higher in the average, all provinces 
Showing some substantial increases. 
Hard wood, four feet long, was up 
from $12.23 per cord in August to 
$12.60 in September. Increases occurred 
in Fredericton, Montreal, Kingston, 
Peterborough, Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Fort William, and Winnipeg. Soft 
wood was up about 15c per cord in the 
average to $9.53. Coal oil was un- 
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changed. Rentals were steady. For the 
regulation of prices in coal in Ontario 
see the article on the Termination of the 
United States Coal Strike on another 
page of this issue. 


Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, No. 1, 
Manitoba Northern, fell from $1.08 per 
bushel in the last week in August to 
97¢ in the last week in September. On- 
tario winter wheat at Toronto also 
declined, being quoted at about $1.00 
per bushel at the beginning of the. 
month and 95¢ per bushel toward the 
end. Barley at Winnipeg which had 
been quoted at 55c per bushel at the 
end of August rose to 58¢ about the 
middle of September and later fell to 
o4c. Western oats declined from 46e 
per bushel to 43¢e. Ontario oats were 
unchanged at 33¢-35¢ per bushel. Amer- 
ican corn was steady at 79¢ per bushel. 
Flaxseed rose from $1.90 per bushel at 
the end of August to $2.11 about the 
middle of September and then fell to 
$2.06 in the last week. Rye at Toronto 
fell from 70¢ per bushel to 67¢c. Hay at 
Montreal declined $1. per ton to $19. 
Straw, baled, at Toronto, fell from $13. 
per ton to $11. Bran and _ shorts de- 
clined about $2. per ton, the former to 
$21.25 per ton and the latter to $23.25. 


ANIMALS AND MrEats.—Western cattle 
at Winnipeg declined from $5.75 per 
hundred pounds to $5.50 while butcher 
steers at Toronto were steady at $6.50- 
7.00 per hundred pounds. Beef, dresser, 
hindquarters, was steady at 12c-17e per 
pound, having declined toward the end 
of August to this figure from 17¢-2le 
per pound. Hogs also declined from 
$12.00 per hundred pounds to $11.50 
and dressed hogs from $21. per hun- 
dred pounds to $19. Hams fell from 28¢ 
per pound to 26c. Sheep and mutton 
were steady. Lamb was 114¢ per pound 
lower at 22c. 


Dairy Propucts. — Butter, finest 
creamery, advanced from 34¢ per pound 
to 85¢e. Dairy prints were unchanged. 

(Continued on page 1136) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1922, 
AUGUST, 1922, SEPTEMBER, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1915. 
(Average price 1890-1833—106) 








INDEX NUMBERS 


| Number 
of com- 
| modities 




























































































*Sept.,| *Aug., *Sept.,|*Sept.,|*Sept.,|*Sept.,| Sept., Sept., Sept.,|Sept.,|Sept., 
1922'| 1992’! 1921 | 1920 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
a eA ies) 
L—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Ontario............+- 6 | 162.91 167.1! 178.7| 362.9) 336.0} 389.1) 352.0) 230.3] 157.8) 168.9) 139.8 
Grains, Western..........0..5+ 4 | 160.9! 168.5} 188.2) 326.6) 356.4) 322.2) 297.7/ 206.6| 138.2) 157.0) 123.2 
ets eee ene eter te 5 | 175.7| t187.7| 298.7; 347.6] 267.0, 215.6] 190.3} 159.7] 178.6) 181.4) 150.0 
ye TIA go ee ty re od 15 | 166.6] {174.3| 197.9] 348.1] 318.4; 293.4) 283.6) 200.5) 159.5) 169.9) 138.6 
II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Wattle nnd. Beet? aus. ss7 oe 6 | 194.5] 210.9) 198.0] 357.4! 351.9] 360.1] 289.9) 210.4) 206.2) 234.3) 183.3 
Hogs and hog products...... 6 947.2| 256.8; 253.5) 387.4; 399.1! 366.4) 328.1) 222.9 168.9| 183.1) 187.8 
Sheep and mutton............ 3 | 185.5! 189.3) 145.4| 239.0} 228.1) 309.9) 242.3] 193.1) 159.3) 154.8) 133.2 
BOUITV fuk oc cos sas Lk Pe 9 | 416.41 416.4| 456.0; 496.0| 478.1) 409.9| 302.6) 227.4| 218.6) 216.8) 186.5 
VT eg eee an to Aa) Ba 17 | 237.6| 247.5; 238.7] 363.4) 361.5) 359.3/ 294.7| 213.8) 186.2) 200.1) 176.4 
IlIl.—DAIRY PRODUCTS........ 9 | 198.0! 184.3 216.8) 311.1} 297.2) 261.9) 231.1) 184.8} 149.5) 147.1) 145.6 
IV.—FISH— : 
Prepared fish. .!. 3.4.5 .6n\-(0s8- 6 | 164.2) 170.6) 180.5) 227.1| 203.8) 248.8) 209.7) 165.9) 148.8) 155.4) 141.6 
Pes OLD. \.ke socelg sages oo “713 | 902731 207.6! 216.9] 288.3] 245.2) 259.3) 223.4) 192.3) 157.3) 168.1) 158.4 
Eis PLR DAS Rha. cat adhow od 9 | 176.9] 182.9) 192.6 249.5} 217.3) 252.3} 214.3) 174.6) 151.6) 159.7) 147.2 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native....>...... a4 98.5| 114.0) 179.8/ 142.6) 158.0) 155.3; 140.9} 97.3) 81.9, 95.6) 91.3 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 9 | 907.31 217.0/ 298.2) 261.4; 208.6) 165.6] 109.3) 113.1) 101.4) 89.2) 101.8 
Dried. fruits. «, 65 easts> paces 4 | 216.6| 210.4] 195.6| 259.7} 266.1| 272.3) 214.3) 128.9) 186.2) 138.6) 114.7 
Fresh vegetables..........-+++ 5 | 163.5] 238.7) 235.6] 265.8) 284.2) 369.2; 351.9| 263.2) 150.4) 164.9) 166.6 
Canned Vegetables..........- 3 | 148.2) 161.0| 170.7; 216.3} 230.6) 252.3] 240.6) 182.4) 89.8) 102.9) 101.8 
RIV Ag, 12k RE Os x al9 | 163.4| 186.9) 202.8) 227.6) 233.4, 246.7) 229.1) 152.7) 114.0) 123.7| 118.0 
iseelian Groceries— 
Pe nn ee 10 | 172.41 175.7| 2910.6] 3909.9) 274.0) 267.4) 255.8) 177.0) 144.8) 148.5) 125.6 
estates color: ates. ort ioolcstt: 4 | 179.41 179.4; 192.7| 213.9) 218.9] 186.3) 148.1) 131.6) 121.9| 118.9) 109.7 
Sugar, ete)... ass eee 6 | 207.4, 185.7; 197.6) 402.0, 294.0} 280.0) 229.5) 166.3) 153.3) 114.6) 114.8 
Camaighents oes ce eae 5 | 158.8| 158.8) 176.5} 230.7| 229.9| 251.5) 184.4) 147.3) 181.8) 150.6) 102.5 
¢ AWE Rita ti) as oes 05 | 179.2} 175.3| 196.2) 300.8) 261.2) 254.2) 217.7) 161.2) 140.6) 136.0) 115.4 
_ VL.—TEXTILES— 
, Se esumbcina Hs hig’, sak cop wines 5 | 919.0; 219.0; 192.6; 353.2| 378.4) 432.6] 355.1) 223.6) 197.6) 147.3) 137.8 
a Cations fe diet 1 | O87 1} 254.5} 243.0} 374.8] 329.2} 363.2| 228.0) 169.9) 130.6] 127.7) 147.2 
a PSOE, SE Tee ON 8 3 | 179.5| 174.5| 154.3) 179.3| 182.0} 146.6) 119.1) 112.8; 85.9) 95.1) 93.4 
ty Nl ae acne nay 9 | 345°3| 345.31 329.5] 471.0] 681.5] 609.5| 499.7] 316.8) 247.9) 239.4) 281.7 
Flax products........seseeeee 4 | 958.71 258.7|. 322.1) 597.3, 458.0} 448.3) 280.7) 224.8] 165.6) 119.8) 114.6 
PRI Oe hon sek a a 5 | 480,91 180.9| 217.61 306.7) 272.5) 230.8) 168.7] 139.8) 116.4| 104.6) 104.7 
Adee cate PGE ACLU 20 | 937.4; 236.2) 239.0, 387.4, 369.6] 375.5) 277.0) 197.4) 153.0, 135.0) 184.4 
VII—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS | 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow...........-- 4 | 149.01 144.81 114.6! 205.9) 582.8) 362.2) 326.1) 290.0) 207.4) 202.9) 187.1 
Selther Pree: eee 4 | 166.4) 171.6} 137.9 286.7) 318.5| 265.0) 265.1) 208.6) 174.3) 155.0) 151.4 
Boots and Shoes........-s0ee: 3 | 907.71 207.7; 213.2 312.6] 339.7) 224.6, 232.9] 198.6) 162.4) 155.7) 155.7 
Ata Ree Petey. Pao. 41. | 171.3] 171.7| 164.5 264.4) 420.4) 289.3) 278.5) 285.4) 183.1) 172.6) 165.6 
VIIL—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 
Tron Cand -Stéel. wcons.cesase be 11 | 196.0] 192.1) 197.9, 282.9} 201.8] 281.0} 207.1| 153.1) 109.4) 100.6/ 102.6 
Other metals 215... 12. | 148.6 147.2) 146.1, 212.4] 203.2) 279.2| 260.1) 228.8) 206.1) 142.9) 123.8 
Taplerdants ves teal 8:13 eae 10 | 230.7) 227.8) 248.3) 273.4] 243.7} 236.6, 198.6) 139.1) 113.2) 106.6| 105.6 
+ ad ete Re ae NR 93 | 180.3 186.5) 194.0, 254.4; 214.8) 266.9) 254.0| 176.4) 145.7) 118.5) 111.6 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
(gt Qed 2 Sage RNG SD Pee 6 | 319.6 346.8) 247.2) 402.2) 230.8) 249.4} 298.7/ 154.9) 119.5) 120.5) 134.6 
LAs tae. SCs wane lo. cae tess 4 | 239.3] 239.3) 237.0) 271.4) 245.3] 235.3] 114.2) 88.2) 90.0) 92.6) 92.2 
TOT SRR Rly OSs RSME ES B 10 | 287.5] 303.8 243.1/ 349.9| 236.6] 243.8) 224.9) 128.2/ 107.7} 109.3) 117.6 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— | 
uenber Mi yleies Vise os ees 14 | 924.2) 924.4) 942.2} 494.5) 381.2) 277.6) 225.5) 182.9) 174.1 180.6) 184.6 
Miscellaneous materials...... 29 | 209.1] 207.9) 230.2} 273.2) 222.9] 235.4) 215.6) 160.8) 118.9) 110.5 113.3 
Paints, oils and glass........ 14 | 264.61 273.2 291.11 497.3| 425.9] 337.2| 267.7| 199.7) 160.6) 140.6) 144.8 
FATS wean. sears bith, ER Se 958.8 260.9, 280.6 385.6) 313.7| 277.4) 283.7] 178.6) 147.2) 139.7) 148.4 
XI._HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
Pirniturendes Os an ea 6 | 243.3) 243.8] 270.8 451.3; 447.8 276.7] 195.8| 170.3) 145.9) 146.6) 147.2 
Crockery and glassware...... 4 | 403.2} 403.2| 615.0) 512.0] 304.2) 334.4) 280.0; 198.1) 170.3) 144.8) 130.9 
Table cutlery......... Fee nel 9 | 156.3] 156.3; 164.1] 164.1| 163.4| 155.1] 150.7) 182.2) 80.3) 76.1) 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings........... 4 | 25012| 253.41 984.1| 286.2| 253.81 272.3) 206.1) 182.4) 125.5) 128.4) 117.5 
ATES. de: sais ah ea germs 3 6 | 276.3| 274.9| 321.8] 387.6| 250.3) 274.9] 213.8) 163.0) 138.7| 131.6) 126.4 
XIL—DRUGS AND GHEMIOALS| i¢ | 181.7) 182.0] 194.3) 245.4) 222.9) 276.8] 270.8| 251.9) 207.8) 183.7/ 113.4 
_- XIIL.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
: BAW (POC. 0 uote ary ohhh «de 4 | 681.4] 652.1! 557.0} 868.2|-1118.0) 612.5| 888.4) 292.3) 153.1) 208.6 278.7 
: Liquors and tobaccos........ 6 | 267.41 267.4, 269.0] 3207.8| 286.8] 219.5] 169.9) 141.3] 186.3) 138.3) 186.4 
z Rrinrless dks Oe ere ot states 7 | 458.0| 157.0! 175.2} 214.4] 211.7| 219.7| 197.5) 142.5) 116.0) 109.1) 115.8 
FN Sah oltre Mise at sent, 17 | 319'8) 312.4| 298.1| 401.2} 451.6} 312.0| 232.6] 177.3) 181.9) 142.8) 160.4 
All commodities..............008: 4205 | 220.5) 292.8} 292.7) 326.6] 301.5} 285.3] 246.1) 183.4] 150.3) 141.3) 184.4 








: (*) Preliminary figures. (+) Six commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was 
dropped in 1915. (a) Number of commodities varies from month to month. ({) Revised. 
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Cheese, western, coloured, at Montreal, 
rose from 1514¢ per pound at the end of 
August to 1714 at the end of Septem- 
ber. Fresh eggs at Montreal rose 2¢ per 
dozen to 42¢. Milk at Montreal and Tor- 
onto was unchanged, but at Victoria 
advanced from 37e per gallon to 45c. 


I'tsu.—Reports from Lunenburg in- 


dicated that the market for codfish was 
quiet as the spring catch was all dis- 
posed of and the summer catch was not 
yet available. In pickled fish the market 
for herring which had been very weak 
for some time with sales as low as $5.00 
per barrel, was reported to be further 
depressed by the new United States 
customs tariff of $2. per barrel. The 
same duty is applied to mackerel, but 
because of the demand in the United 
States for this product it is reported 
that the market may not be seriously 
affected. In lobsters European demand 
was reported to have slackened due to 
high prices and unsettled business con- 
ditions but some improvement was ex- 
pected. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Peaches 
which were quoted at 40c-$1.00 per 11- 
quart basket at the last week in August 
fell to 30c-65¢ in the last week in Sep- 
tember. Grapes came on the market at 
75¢e-90¢ per six-quart basket but by the 

end of September were quoted at 40c- 

60c. Bananas, lemons, and oranges 
were steady at August levels. Potatoes 
at Toronto fell from $1.50 per ninety 
pound bag to 75e. New Brunswick po- 
tatoes were quoted for the first time in 
the new season at Montreal at 80c per 
bag. Canned peas were down 10c per 
dozen tins to $1.42 and tomatoes from 
$1.80 to $1.65. 


- MiscenLanrous Foops.—Oatmeal fell 
from $3.85 per 98 pound bag to $3.75. 
Flour, Manitoba patents, was down 
$1.00 per barrel at Toronto to $6.90. 
Sugar was 50¢ per 100 pounds lower at 
$7.39. Maple sugar advanced from 16e 
per pound to 28e. 
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TExTILES.—Raw cotton, was up from 
20.85¢ per pound to 21.60c. Most lines 
of manufactured cottons were steady. 
Raw silk advanced from $7.20 per 
pound to $7.80. 


wes, Learner, Boots anp SuHors.— 
Hides, steers’ and cows’, were up le per 
pound to lle. Leather was steady. 
Boots were reported to be firm in view 
of the advancing prices of hides. 


METAL AND IMPLEMENTS. — Pig iron 
rose from $38.30 per ton in August to 
$41.70 in September. Bar iron was up 
15¢ per hundred pounds to $3.40. Black 
sheets were up from $4.80 per hundred 
pounds to $5.80. Steel billets were un- 
changed. Antimony, copper, lead, and 
nickel were steady ; quicksilver advanced 
from $57 per seventy-five-pound flask 
to $67. Bar silver was slightly lower at 
69¢e per ounce. Axes advanced from 
$15.00 per dozen to $17.50. 


Fugen AnD Ligutine. — Coal, bitumi- 
nous, run of mines, at Montreal, was 
up 40c per ton to $6.90. Connellsville 
coke which was quoted at $14.50 per 
ton at the middle of August fell to 
about $11.00 per ton toward the end 
and remained fairly steady at this level 
in September. Gasoline and coal oil 
were unchanged. 


Bumping Marerrars. — Spruce deals 
at St. John were down $2, per M to $24. 
Oak, red, was down from $130. per M 
to $125. while birch advanced from 
$48. per M to $50. Cement showed a 
decline of 2¢ per barrel to $2.68 at 
Toronto. Wire nails were up 25¢ per 
keg to $3.75. Iron wire was also higher 
at $3.80 per hundred pounds. Linseed 
oil declined from $1.12 per gallon to 
I8e while turpentine advanced 10e per 
gallon to $1.80. Shellac was slightly 
lower at $4.60 per gallon. Putty * was 
down $5.95 per hundred pounds to 


Housz Furnisnines.—Sad irons ad- 
vanced from $1.62 per set to $1.81. No 
other changes were reported. 


-OcToBER, 1922 


Drucs AND CHEMICALS. — Alum was~ 


down slightly to 344¢ per pound. Other 
lines were steady. 


MiIscELLANEOUS.—Muskrat skins were 
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10c higher at $1.35-$1.85 each. Malt was 
steady. Newsprint and pulp markets 
were reported to be firm but prices 
were unchanged. Raw rubber was down 
from 1734¢ per pound to 17c. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


THe following notes and the acccom- 
panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sourees 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 


for the wholesale price index numbers | 


are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WuouEsaLeE Prices—The Board of 
Trade’s index number of wholesale 
prices, calculated on the base prices in 
1919100, was at 159.1 for August, 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent from the re- 
vised index number for July, 168.2. 
This drop is due mainly to reductions 
in food prices, which fell on the average 
by over 5 per cent, while industrial ma- 
terials fell 1 per cent. There were re- 
ductions in most cereals and in potatoes, 
apples and onions. Each group in in- 
dustrial materials showed a decrease 
except ‘‘metals and minerals other than 
steel and iron,’’ which showed an in- 
crease due mainly to the higher coal 
prices. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices at the end of August, 
calculated on the base prices in 1901- 
05100, was 193.5, a decline of! 3.2 
per cent frcm the level of the previous 
month. This brings it slightly below 
the level at the end of February, 1922, 
and thus lower than any month sinee the 
middle of 1916. The change in the 
month under review is due chiefly to 
drops in wheat and oats and the seasonal 
decline in potatoes in the ‘‘cereals and 
meats’’ group, and to reductions in steel 
rails and iron bars and in lead in the 
‘‘minerals’’ group. 


‘The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, stood at 
129.6 at August 31, a drop of 3.3 per 
cent from the level at July 31. That 1s 
the lowest figure since February, 1916, 
and is 51.3 per cent below the price 
peak of April, 1920. The decline during 
August was shared by all groups except 
textiles. 


Cost or Living. — The Ministry of 
Labour index number of cost of living 
as at September 30 was 178, a decrease 
of one point from the level of the pre- 
vious month. On the base prices in 
July, 1914—100, the group figures were: 
food, 172; rent, 152; clothing, 230; fuel 
and light, 185; sundries, 195. 


Belgium. 


WHoLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in Belgium, com- 
piled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, for July, showed an increase of 
1 per cent on the June level. There 
were notable increases in resin products 
(13 per cent), hemp and jute (7 per 
eent), tar and products (6 per cent), 
and raw rubber (15 per cent). Several 
eroups showed decreases of from 1 to 3 
per cent and five groups showed no 
change. 

France. 


WrouesaLe Prices. — The official 
number cf wholesale prices, published 
by the Statistique Générale stood at 
382.1 for August as compared with 375.8 
for July, an increase of 1.7 per cent. 
While food products decreased .8 per 
cent, industrial materials increased 3.7 
per cent, the largest increase being m 
textiles. 

(Centinued on page 1140) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN 


CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES ; 













































































Great is | Bel- Hol- Den- Nor- Swe Fin- Ger ~ 
Country Canada Britain France gium land | mark | way den land, | many 
21 foods 13 | 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 51 Cost | Cost of 
.29 foods 600 articles (articles | articles | articles of 30 articles of living, 
60 cities towns | Chief | Paris /Brussels|6 towns) living | towns |44 to’ns living | 71 cities 
cities | POMC we een ees 
Sens (a) July| July April i July | July | July | July 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
(b) (b) (c) (f) (c) 
TOIO Maret tnoe - | $ 6.95 94 96.3(d2)| 1000 OOOH craze ee TASTE och ave cl Seale costo tee oe eee cal ees we a aM ee tahoe open 
a AD SN Ws Aa el 3% 7.84 99 ROTO COPE Rite. lade | ata MeN oD PARLE SS bee Feil ieee shea dines ane tee 4 AR ee. a 
1914—January .. aes LODE ce caleseha cides neaiee etethices Ce ete ete ge LEG ABckatie was: | atten cee ee et BARI atte ss Mes 
Ulysse Z C42 100 100 1004 LOSE. bo eee eee ee 100 100 100 RDO Pie ein ord 
1915—January .. 7.97 107 118 1105(2) EAD am eee 128 eal eck tel ae ee LIS (CO). ree re Goa ee Pees 
JULY aay 7.74 104 132.5 1235(e) SS aie icnaciee site 148 116 rene 124(e)| 119(e)|........ 
i916—January .. 8.28 142 145 1186(e) VASO. caren seh | Oe ee 143 T30Ge) AE eee oe 
SUL or hes 8.46 114 161 1420(e) SST ten or, oe se ae 170 136 160 140 (Ce) aaG Ceiba eae 
1917—January .. 10.27 138 187 1547(e@) AOE Se esate LEGS ep Node | Seo ence TOO: Set ere eee era 
OU 11.62 157 204 1845(e) OIF at ire Mes oe 212 155 261 RU Lak | Se ER ee ee 
1918—January .. 12.42 167 206 2120(e) DUOC Ans sete cle teltaet:  a. ta cee 22) | Wie ceery. | aeebe aa. ce 
AR Abe: Soe nee 13.0 175 210 2446(e) ZO S oic ne ato] bore Me. 182 279 268) 4b cee eke eee 
1919—-January .. 13.78 186} 230 2794(e) 2665 689E I Ie Le 190 279 SSO AAR he ole eek ee 
WU ee 13.77 186 209 2897(e) 2811 Sd se tiie Ose er 211 289 310 725.0 Deere 
1920—January .. 15.3 206 236 38204(e) 3119 410 258 242 295 298 Od OTA Titi eee eee 
July. 16.84 227 258 3898(e) 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911. 9385 
19Z2i—January .. 14.48 195 278 4303 (e) 4404 ATT 236 264 334 283 1065.4 1070° 
; Jy 10.96 148 220 3516(e) 8292 393 192 TE 292 232 1139.0 1124 
1922—January .. 11.03 149 185 3239(e) 8424 409 187 212 257 190 1055.1 1825 
Aprilysee = 10.26 188 173 3163(e) 3272 389 a hey. ee meinen 23 182 1086.3 8175 
Mayr. os: : 10.22 138 a2 aN LAL 3413 389 TSO jaAleae See 25 178 1087.4 3462 
TUNG SS 10:18 187 a AG ae. PAR ea 38297 390 TS Raed epee tee 207 179 1108.9 3779 
aly eo 10.27 138 180 3185 (e) 3188 388 176 199 233 179 1118.4 4990 
August 10.44 141 TGS be RE Pee dee 3107 EG es eis kt ak ae ee ne Ae 7029 
September. | 10.28 Bo alae Wp ct ale alee 3 2s Nees eg ts ee aie cot ee ag ERE S 5 A Mi te te nals atl sitter aaa 
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Switzer- | ta] ’ South* Aus- New* | Mex- United 
Country land (i) y (k) Spain Africa | India _tralia* |Zealand| ico States 
ah Logic tak) SEI 31S Rae Ane 
49 Cost of(/) 12 12 18 Oost of] 46 foods 59 Fed- |43 foods| Cost of 
articles | living articles | articles | foods living jand gro-| foods] eral '51 cities! living 
23 Rome /|Capitals | towns |9towns|Bombay| ceries, | 25 (f)| Dis- (8) (f) |Massachu 
towns (c 30 towns! towns | trict Setts(1)(¢) 
; June | 1st semes-| , July j §09- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(¢) | 18(r) | 1910} © 1918 1918 
BORO uiiad or site Pe wish « Ch 61s oleic tae tte ee ek hc en ee OOO SR srseeetntr | eonase Fe 991(7r)| 100 93 ae rie - 
POLS nie eae Seon Brin rei Sel Ra See: Misi liovelscacactecete ed Ane tan ae eae UIA a ee ees 1196 ROBT) des ee. 100 100 
AUIS SI OMU ALI: ENG, cn. Bids cae doult wel. val. oan rch, 2531 Cee tvaeaeis LODO pe ean ccaee sweorsg 104 101.8 

PUI cesieel” LO0GI) M1 ocuc. es ce so LOO OCD) LOGOGD)at, oe. fe 100 1164 BOOS Jai anerert an 102 102.1 
1915—January ..| 107(j) |.......... -| 107-7(0) | 110.8(0) | 1214(p) |......... 1240 LINE SERS 3: 103 102.9 
Aft th AURA ge OTR D a eect aa aC HL AES SC) alee alee, on oka So eie at 1322 1200 4 ili gee te 100 101.7 
1916—January .. 126(j) | 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) DS2VAG 1) alieite) sorry 150% TEES FAI aed 107 105.1 
Thy: We, aa AOC Shs ee ect PAV Bn). Fee Any s. ... A gah bonnet 1516 LOGS cite lil 103.9 
1917—January 149(j) | 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) | 1446(p) |..00 11! 1453 1m WP cor 128 119.6 
abt. 18OC7) RBs See, ISB VG 6 ae E81 Gs) a ee 1470 LOD eral ee 146 129.3 
1918—January .. 197(j) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) DAO CONT SISII( DY) June ay 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
DU we Maer Gh yarae aie. Reems ae SOL OCDY 1 TSO W yb na os tag 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January ..| 252(j) | 241.48 107,80), 1173.50 ba 585 | a 1627 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
ULLV Sistas croik 238 188.32 ASO.OC)..| 190/901). | 574 Gln doe, | 1714 153k 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January ..| 244 263.45 192.8(0) | 208.1(0) BOGS Ceara eee 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
Jul} AOC ane 246 | 812.55 202.6(n) | 229.3(2) 2204(e) 189 2260 1791 229.8 219 202.6 
1921—January ..| 243 374.08 | 175.1(0) | 185.5(0) 1904 (e) 169 2167 1906 215.388 172 179.6 
ALOU have aap 214 887.28 193.0(n) | 198.0(n) 1556(e) a WO 1876 1752 186.3 148 160.8 
1922—J anuary 189 ADROO ee et, Soe dia, eee 1591 iL > otaa [ace 2 as LON ANH Allis wankers 142 157.3 
ATOTI DRO aoe 167 gO AN ue aT as Enver otis uA Doe kd ee a 1384 DO2 eo alae « TOAO in| wea devon 1389 155.6 
Mavineienss 3 158 DASA ae gas Sara WR ASienh 9 Maa Nae Ue 1280 163 1705 DD 2 She eee, 139 154.9 
June, Lele BHT AZO BOU MN Sree Ce we 1860 LOS ia Wier cet ea Lay yetW eal re ees 141 155.0 
SAU’ baiare wien 158 BOB Ole iad Raia Pee, CV NUaa C9 epee Wate 1835. 16a Fairer oc. POR (ee We oe a aoe 142 156.2 
rai SUR 1 ies aR aaa erate plo a Oats nana LOA lites karo NSPE: Nhe tiga Ete ale 139 155.3 
Se beeen! VIGO Fe tte SMUT lion Oke. calc. ee, MS OPER M I Cla Reg iN PLE as 155.4 

EMIS SREP EMS 1s Clete re gh «45 : pie Me he it 

*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of foo 

budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal 


culated from annua! index 


and lighting, and rent. 
operative stores, 
heating, 
October-March. (p) 
of Labour Statisties. 


a 


From 
(t) Massachusetts Special © 


number. 


; (h) Average 
Stor (j) Beginning of pre 
lighting and sundries. 


of 


(k) 


(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
prices returned at two dates in the month. 
vious month. 
(m) End of previous month. 
Average for year. (4) Base is average for 
January, 1913, up 
emmission on Nee 


Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(n) Average 
6 capital towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 
to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food included. 
essaries of Life. 


(f) 15th of month. (9g) Foods, fuel 
(i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 
(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


for April-September. (0) Average for 


(wu) In 1920, 50 artieles in 49 towns. 


eee a ee eee 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 





























































































































. | ; Hoh |; Den diawer 
Country Canada Great Britain France land mark den 
Labor Board| Eeono- | Statis- | Centra]| Finans-| Svensk 
Anthorit Dept. | Michel. fone af of mist | Statist | Times} tique | Bureau | tidende|Handels 
bs y a ae roe Trade| h h h Géné- | Statis- f  |Tidning ~ 
g | (new) Jj }rale h} tics | g 
No. of Commo-| 271 40 |. 24 ex- | 24 im-| 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 AT 
dities c ports | ports ¢ 
Base period..... 1890-1899] 1900-1909|1909-1913/1909-1913| 1913 |1901-1905|1867-1877| 1913 |1901-1910/1901-1910| 1914 | July’13 
June’l4 
VBOO Se dcacsiress NOSED rie eee eann cline crete 8 41ee ras olanelare:#'alliRt aieraie (ei0ce 110.5 adic lve es aotatiss atou lta’ 0 seXehayaxevsille ere lovee okciw: Dave clay oistarai si oteeeetererees 
1905 ....ceeeoeees PiU Scie listacouss Ste Siavelltc ahs auaiercie will eLetel ev eieornts arctMakelaie’s 103.3 72 Biotec s (ese QOS ee cas sk ceihs cull loreal earetctee 
POLO) oe transits else's OLD cee aves 7202 ‘WOON Ss eee: 113.3 YO) ae has sc LOS shee Re Se eo ean 
WLS soa cicsiers «sis 0% PSD cea ae eto 102.77 107.81 100. 122.3 85 100. 115.6 lias a ae siclhincerotoorerene 
1914—January .. 13625 pK Agee hoes 103.96 99): OS) er siesetecs 119.0 SS Ota Anttioes VID AAW SEGRE SHG ee eee 
July .....6. SACOM bi eterateasertes 105.86 OPAS cee s te 116.6 OV AR: epee seared CPipeaise AAI 120a 100a 1164 
1915—January .. PBR TM taee crate vaitre 109.90 VOR 29a ifaste reas 186.5 OG LEON ASS okie TAO NS Fei calerere Bilis cnrwecaie woltoteteere nates 
JULY ....00e DOE iis vara e siebave 115.41 AS ete serene 149.1 ROGAN Che veces 163.7 165a 138@ 145a 
1916—January .. Li aia bes 123.75 ADS OT Weis cioae 174:5 DLS OSM aalerh asatele [rel ee7o wteres ele Tao ere Ree Ws [eareoeane eats Mone aromas 
DULY wee ane TSOIO) AN arevctis.es 131.52 bs 8 DUA yen | a ty 191.1 BOL Weta setts 210.6 253a | 164@ 185a 
1917—January .. DA Detlev: AGD:AO ne GGL alee ck 925.1 TG OST Ra dose: ode | eee allo Sete Ae olese ches Hetelenre eae 
JULVE. sess. DARCY (ial bee 8 oe rae ae 187.26 DAO D2taatetererscees 254.4 UIGLO an aaaites 309.8 326a 228a 2444 
i91g8—January .. F5RVe eh hess « 199:13)|) | 20208, lets os. 262.9 Eo An Se See B61.6. how laeee RR YAR io ashe ae : 
j DULY cacioere DEE Ol ere tiene eed 207.16 DOA leewarn tees 278.5 TOS ere eek, 389.9 447a 293a 339a 
1919—January .. 986:5 4. 22232 188.91 DAL tS a bl tre, <n aoe 265.9 TOOT Fae ot MOT Sain, sce scl eis eeerceme 369 
JULY .c.-2 0 294.0 945.7 222.14 DON OSic riatsce cn 293.2 ZOGrds Ale eercee 403.0 339a 294a 820 
1920—January .. 338.4 265.1 239.98 I35020 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 Lik) ae levers chase 319 
SULVins acl or . 346.8 269.4 270.12 271.96 323.8 358.0 2546 3382.8 572.9 33 | 383 363 
1921—_January .. 281.3 214.2 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 341 267 
46006 gor Pane 238.6 174.3 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
1922—January .. IANS | 165.2 147.17 147.88 167.5 194.7 132.5 158.6 862.7 183 Lig 170 
April 225.0 161.2 151.74 142.50 163.2 194.8 134.8 157.9 362.6 183 178 165 
DUNE sien ee 224.3 164.5 152.25 154.02 163.2 199.5 135.6 158.7 875.7 190 179 164 
July : Vi See 165.3 154.23 161.68 163.2 199.8 134.0 158.8 375.8 185 180 165 
August ... 222.8 164.7 153.89 171.49 159.1 193.5 129.6 156.2 BOO ele ewere tonsa 180 163 
September. 220.5 | ~ 162.9 148.76 1GHEOLs eee cas Cire eke ee hetere ees: 155.6 SLO FEY bam i sesieary Syste SW fe reaiae Ware eecnee saa 
TR ee A A EES PEEL ENE Sr A SR OD ae OL A RNR I ne setae a ET 
Ger- Italy | Egypt |*South | India |Japan| *Aus- | *New i 
Country many Africa tralia |Zeal’nd United States 
Federal Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank |Com’n- |Govern | Bureau {Federal Brad- 
; Statis- | Bachi of andSta- of of wealth | ment |of Lab’r/Reserve | street Dun 
Authority tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis-| Japan | Statis. | Statis- | Statis- | Board j 
Office j tics Office | tices j j tician h| tician | ties j Jj 
No. of-commod’s 38 76d 23 +|- 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 19138 |Jam 1713 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-138 1913 1913 
Jul 31714 1914 1899 
BOOMs ble wuls Monch Bedale Ee NL, aban satus wore <ies ta aes +(e8 ae eae B04 TP Piarca ch Pee eevee se tee 7.8839 | 93.355 
NOOB hove ote orclersievevals Qin tee Rete cercte aesaceves|iererats erose o's \teiele siele w Winl Gee! es oratels\s OL OER od. ollistevact a tets oi alintece aereun irs 8.0987 99.315 
Or paepeshoocoue Tad decade, cia Ihave fare caveolin" ere sieione sinllieieiefelauaiale'e AACE COS cae (OS: QS het SI RAEINE 5 ee pee 8.9881 | 121.301 
LSvMcSirates ste teereve tees cals 100 TOO: Sic Westone -arerens:« DIDS a isee a eies 132-2 1088 1051 100 100. 9.2076 | 118.576 
wi4—Jauvary 2. \e.--0e ee OD Meer ace Vianie ba vashe cule yew cslemesens? 10850.) VOABD Wy. OS al iagauees 8.8857 | 124.528 
Vito siiciss 106a CORY a a a a 1090a 100 126.34 1185b 107306 OFs Bee eae S 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January .. |...-+.--- “1 Sian tae. ete cake olieca, sieinta™s eral ovstere oisleters nie nresee| lh PLOSeO 1221b cos alr (ea et erage 9.14381 | 124.168 
OMe Soariae 1424 131 102a 12044 12a 127.84 18226 138046 L100 TR cates 9.8698 | 124.958 
1o16—Tanusry. <i-hs2 18s Te ONG Oe Wee lege ee ae eee ere es 1502071. 12980193 A ae 10.9163 | 137.666 
JULY cicc.s.0s0 153a 193 1244 1379a 1254 154.9a 1505b 1403b LBS Note serie ows 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917—January .. |... O30 co leeeade scales es en pull var hae al tN CIC 1525b TAS OD ue Sa Cee ees os 13.7277 | 169.562 
CUS DY aaa hae 179a 304 1684 15834 142a 196.4a 1715b 1593b TSBir wv. ietere dete ss 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January .. /......... GS We tats a: ore. dalltersy os is eie's [relate o os -epsleituynretarara/e'e 1877b 1677 1S4e See Sei 17.9436 | 222.175 
SFALLWM, «Pegs <b 2174 429 207a 1723a 178a | 259.0a 1954b 1808 196 Serene ae-aas 19.1624 | 232.575 
1919—January .. 262 SOG merle tae cis tell alelaiecavs sem ltatenesieters eo|) Boose 1959 | 1888 199 201 18.5348 | 230.146 
SALW owls oe 339 362 225a 1854a 200a 326.8 2008 1788 212 216 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January .. 1256 507 Ri Roy Beall ee eenC 218 398.0 2311 1999 233 248 20.3638 | 247.390 
SUV re bist. 1367 604 BSS) (tag vistexstes 209 316.6 2671 2262 241 254 19.3528 | 260.414 
1921—January .. 1439 642 214 2116 178 265.8 2233 2233 170 168 12.6631 | 198.600 
PANY be orci ses 1428 520 . 164 1688 183 259.8 1813 2065 141 — 145 10.7284 | 159.833 
1922—January .. 3665 577 168 1472 178 272.5 1673 1918 188 142 11.3725 | 164.444 
ADTils.Gi.iss 6355 527 148 1435 182 261.3 1691 1853 143 149 11.5317 | 166.263 
SUNCOM: 0c 7030: 537 TBO wa | bea anets alates 183 261.0 1556 1805 150 161 11.9039 | 169.997 
eV ercietereters TOGSOT \Wa< cketens oc LSS NCI oa etenccs 181 266.0 1569 1828 155 165 12.1069 | 173.743 
VARTSUS ER foe] dO SO” | atetalersfeseiere SSOP SW Bese WLS Aas ovate, staal ie ote a onepers (te rete eee 155 165 12.0688 | 173.558 
September, |......000|s0ccccescleccsceccslecerccecc[ecesccecs|scecereelarcccsccelscceeseaslersetcnctleccoccces 12.0793 | 172.479 






































00 EO So re 
*For South Africa, Australia avd New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
b. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commo dities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New index 
number is joined to old index number (38 commodities» and all converted to base 1913—100. e. The commodities 
in these two new index numbers are in the one case articles chiefly exported; in the other case, articles chiefly 
imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. ~— 
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Cost or Lrvine.—The Quarterly Bul- 
letin of the Statistique Générale is now 
publishing quarterly figures compiled 
by the Commissions of Studies on the 
Cost of Living. These commissions came 
into being in November, 1920. The en- 
quiries cover some twenty districts, and 
the cost of living budget, which is for 
a family of four, includes food, heat 
and light, lodging, clothing and sun- 
dries. The figures are published for the 
cities separately, the number of cities 
taken for each district varying from 
one to six. 


On the base prices in 1914—100, the 
cost of living in Paris for the past three 
quarters as compiled by the Commission 
of Studies on the Cost of Living is as 
shown on the accompanying table. 
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Period Sf gh! x a S 
°o | 5H S < 3 S 
Fy Fy [a oO mM <q 
4th quarter, 1921..| 3810 | 3807] 133 318 | 400 | 297 
ist quarter, 1922..| 301 302 140 312 400 291 
2nd quarter, 1922..| 316 | 287 | 160] 315 400 | 302 

Germany. 

WHOLESALE Prices. — The level of 


wholesale prices in Germany, as indi- 
cated by the index numbers of the Fed- 
eral Statistical Office and the Frank- 
furter Zeitung moved upward with 
great rapidity during August. At 
August 15, the mark in dollars was less 
than one-half its average value for July, 
and by August 28, little more than one- 
third. The official index number shows 
that between the above dates imported 
goods (such as maize, rice, lard, skins 
and hides, cotton, copper and lead) on 
the base prices in 1913—1, rose from 
297.4 to 405.6, an increase for ten days 
of 57.8 per cent. Articles mainly of 
German origin rose from 138.8 to 208.8, 
an inerease of 50 per cent. Of the 
latter, grain rose more than three-fold, 
iron rose by 73 per cent, rolling mill 
products by 110 per cent, cattle and 
meat inereased less, and there was a 
seasonal reduction in potatoes. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung has altered 
its index number by changing the base 
period from 1920 to July, 1914, and in- 
cluding a new group of industrial finish- 
ed products, thus increasing the number 
of commodities from 77 to 98. The 
index numbers of wholesale prices by 
groups for certain months in 1922 on 
the base prices in July, 1914—100 are 
given in the accompanying table. It 
will be noticed that the increase of all 
commodities for September is 107 per 
cent on August prices. 
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Cost or Livine.—The cost of living 
index number of the Federal Statistical 
Office, which includes food, heat and 
light and rent, was 7029 for August, 
a rise of 40.9 per cent on the figures 4990 
cf July. Foods rose 43 per cent, all 
foods except potatoes and other vege- 
tables participating. Fuel and lighting 
were also much higher. 


Switzerland. 


Cosr or Living.—The index number 
of retail prices of 47 articles (including 
foods, fuel and washing materials) pub- 
lished by the Union of Swiss Co- 
operative Societies, showed for Septem- 
ber 1 very little change from its stand 
during the past few months. There was 
a decrease of .6 per cent in foods, and 
1.3 per cent in the total. Thirty articles 
changed less than 144 per cent, or not at 
all; 6 showed an increase, and 10 a de- 
crease; while sauerkraut was not quoted 
in the previous'month. The largest in- 
ereases are in veal and pork, and the 
largest decreases in honey and potatoes. 
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India. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of lving in Bombay, 
compiled by the Bombay Labour Office, 
on the base prices in July, 1914—100, 
was 164 for August, a decrease of one 
point from the July level. Foods fell 
one point, the chief decreases being in 
bajri, turdal and rice, while sugar rose 
considerably. There was a seasonal in- 
erease of 24 per cent in onions. Fuel 
and lighting and rent showed no change, 
and clothing dropped four points. 


United States. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board, having as base 
prices in 1913100, stood at 165 for 
August, thus showing no change on the 
whole from the July level. Raw ma- 
terials rose 7 points, and consumers’ 
goods fell 7 points. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of 22 articles of food 
for September continued the slight de- 
cline begun during the previous month, 
dropping one-tenth of one per cent to 
67.3. This brings the average for the 
first nine months of 1922 to 70.6, a lower 


figure than any yearly average since 


116; 
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Bradstreet’s approximate index num- 
ber of commodity prices as of October 1 
stood at $12.5039, a rise of 3.5 per cent 
over September 1, with every group 
participating in the rise, especially hides 
and leather. -The index number at 
October 1 shows the greatest height sine 
January, 1921. 


Dun’s index number of wholesale 
commodity quotations stood at $172.479 
at September 1, and at $175.649 at 
October 1. This last increase brings 
it to the highest point in a year and a 
half. The inerease for the month under 
review is one of 1.8 per cent, and is 
shared by all groups except ‘‘other 
food’’ and clothing, in which there were 
declines in sugar and raw cotton which 
offset advances in other commodities. 


Cost oF Livina.—The index number 
for the cost of Lving in Massachusetts 
for the months of July and August, on 
the base prices in 1913100, were 156.2 
and 155.3 respectively. Food, 137.2 and 
136.3; clothing, 176.1 and 174.9; shelter, 
162.0 in both months; fuel, 172.0 and 
172.9; and sundries, 174.0 and 172.0. 
Thus the levels of food, clothing and 
sundries were slightly lower in August 
than in July. Fuel rose .5 per cent, and 
shelter was slightly below the level for 
June. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


OTH the legal decisions summarized 
below have reference to Workmen’s 
Compensation in Quebee, the first having 
to do with an attempt to seize compen- 


sation money before it was paid over to 
the injured workman, and the second 
dealing with right to compensation of a 
workman injured in a foreign country. 


Compensation money under Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act is exempt from seizure, 
and a privilege upon it cannot be created by contract. 


In an action arising out cf a Work- 
men’s Compensation case in the pro- 
vince of Quebee an attorney sued the 
injured workman, his client, claiming 
the right to seize the sum of $250 out 
of the compensation money which was 
due to the workman under a judgement, 
but was still in the hands of his former 


employer against whom he had obtained 
judgment. The attorney based his claim 
on an agreement wheih his chent had 
signed giving him a ‘‘privilege’’ upon 
the sum of $250 in the event of the 
action for compensation being success- 
ful. In the Superior Court the claim of 
the attorney was upheld, and he was 
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granted a ‘“‘econservatory attachment”’ 
enabling him to seize $250 out of the 
unpaid compensation money. The work- 
man appealed against this seizure and 
the case was heard in the Court of King’s 
Bench. 


‘In the opinion of the Court it was 
held that a privilege could be derived 
from the law alone, and could not be 
created by contract. ‘‘It would be dis- 
astrous should a debtor be allowed to 
create a privilege by private agree- 
ment. . Moreover all compensation 
allowed under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is inalienable and exempt 
from seizure.’? The memorandum of 
settlement upon which the plaintiff 
relied was worthless in so far as it sought 
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: 


to ereate in favour of the plaintiff a- 


privilege upon the moneys to be paid 
for compensation under the Act. For 
these reasons the appeal of the de- 
fendant was maintained with costs 
against the plaintiff and the judgment 
of the Superior Court was reversed in 
so far as the conservatory attachment 
was concerned, the attachment being de- 
clared null and void, but the said 
judgment was sustained in so far as it 
condemned the defendant to pay the 
plaintiff the sum of $250 with interest 
from November 38, 1920, and costs for 
a simple action for the recovery of this 
sum. 


(Quebec—Kourt vs. Ferguson and 
Canada Maple Exchange Limited). 


Seaman injured on Quebec ship in foreign waters is entitled to benefit of Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


A sailor domiciled in Quebec was em- 
ployed on a barge belonging to a com- 
pany which had its headquarters in the 
province of Quebee. The vessel was en- 


gaged in exporting fish from Quebec to 


New York state. While the barge was 
being moved to a wharf in that state, 
the sailor became caught in the coils 
of a mooring cable which was paid out 
so quickly that it cut off his foot. He 
brought an action against his employer 
in the Superior Court of Quebee under 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Claiming $1,623.36 compensation for 
permanent partial incapacity with 


wages for period of total incapacity and 
expenses. The employer opposed this 
claim on the ground that the accident 
having taken place in the state of New 
York the plaintiff had no legal recourse 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
law. It was held by the Court that the 
employer’s plea could not be maintained 


at law. In the ease of an industrial acci- 
dent the Court declared that it is the 
law of the place of origin of the under- 
taking which prevails, when the work- 
man engaged in the province of Quebec 
performs his work in a foreign country. 
It is necessary that a ship resort to a 
single legislative authority, and it is 
with this view that it is agreed in inter- 
national law that in virtue of the theory 
of extra territorialty, a vessel, wherever 
it is and its crew, at least with regard to 


their eivil rights, remain subject to.the © 


laws of the country where it is regis- 
tered. 


For these reasons the Court main- 
tained the action of the plaintiff and 
awarded him the sum of $2,051.85 with 


‘ interest and costs. 


(Quebec—Bonneau vs. Live Fish Com- 
pany, Limited). | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue 
in brief 


In addition to the 
regular monthly ar- 
ticles on various sub- 
jects, this issue contains also various 
statistical articles respecting employ- 
ment conditions during the quarter 
ended September 30. Among the items 
of general interest might be mentioned 
articles and notes relating to the 
activities of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office. 


At the beginning of October the 
percentage of unemployment. among 
the members of local trade unions 
stood at 2.8, as compared with 3.6 at 
the beginning of September, and with 
8.5 at the commencement of October, 
1921. The volume of employment as 
indicated by returns tabulated from 
over 6,200 concerns showed a further 
increase during September, and the 
situation continued to compare favour- 
ably with that reported during the 
same month last year. 


The average cost of the weekly fam- 
ily budget of 29 staple foods was 


$10.23 at the beginning of October, as 


compared with $10.28 at the beginning 
of September; $11.48 for October last 
year; $15.83 for October, 1920; and 
$7.99 for October, 1914. The cost of 
the weekly family food, fuel and rent 
budget was $20.86 for October, as 
compared with $20.90 for September ; 
$20.00 for October, 1921; $26.46 for 
October, 1920; and $17.47 for October, 


1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number stood at 219.8 for October, as 
compared with 220.5 for September; 
929.2 for October last year; 317.6 for 
October, 1920; and 138.7 for October, 
1914, | 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during October than 
during the previous month, but greater 
than during October, 1921. There were 
in existence during the month 17 
strikes involving about 3,229 work- 
people with an estimated time loss of 
about 54,502 working days. The time 
loss in the previous month amounted 
to about 91,900 working days. Two of 
the strikes were reported as having 
commenced during October. Two of 
the strikes commencing prior to Octo- 
ber and the two strikes commencing 
during October terminated during the 
month, leaving 13 strikes involving 
about 2,013 workpeople on record at 
the beginning of November. 


Proceedings During October the 
under the Department received 
Industrial reports of two Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation estab- 
Act, 1907. lished to deal with 


disputes between (1) 
the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of their employees, being 
clerks, freight handlers, ete.; and (2) 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
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pany and certain of its employees, 
beg clerks, checkers, freight hand- 
lers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


During the month one application 
was received with respect to the estab- 
lishment of a Board. 

Jottings. The International 
Labour Office (League 
of Nations) has issued the second. an- 
nual edition of the International La- 
bour Directory for 1922. The volume 
contains information regarding over 
1,800 employers’ associations, 2,300 
workers’ organizations, 600 intellec- 
tual workers’ associations, 45 ex-ser- 
vice men’s groups, 450 co-operative 
societies, and about 40 miscellaneous 
international bodies. It also contains 
a short account of the International 
Labour Organization and a list of 
Government departments of_the world 
which deal with labour and industry. 


The Canadian Colonization Associa- 
tion was incorporated by letters patent 
during October with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. Its purposes are in part to 
assist in the settlement of vacant 
lands of Canada; to give advice and 
direction to settlers entering or now 
located in Canada; to in a measure 
direct inter-provincial colonization, 
and to assist in carrying on activities 
of national development. The pro- 
gramme of the Association was out- 
_ lined in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


By recent order-in-council of the 
Quebec Government, ‘‘in view of the 
industrial depression now prevailing, 
which makes itself felt in the asbestos 
industry by lower prices of asbestos 
and a weaker demand for this sub- 
stance’’, the royalty of 5 per cent, 
which was imposed in 1920 on tla 
gross value of the asbestos produced 
and sold at the shipping point, was 
withdrawn, and a royalty of 214 per 
cent was imposed on the gross value 
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of the asbestos produced by the mines 
and mills of the Province between 
January 1, 1922 and January 1, 1924. 


Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia have been 
suggested to the 
ment by the British Columbia division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. These were, first, that the 
Board should consist of five instead 
of three members, namely, the deputy 
minister of labour as chairman, two 
bona fide employers of female labour, 
and two bona fide female employees; 
second, that the Board should re-con- — 
sider any order on the motion of two 
of its members; and third, that the 
Board be authorized to grant licenses 
to employers to pay apprentices’ wages 
to adult apprentices, and to regulate 
the number of apprentices allowed in 
the various trades. A strong protest 
against these proposals was subse- 
quently made by a Labour delegation. 


Under the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 
British Columbia assistance was pro- 
vided, during the administrative year 
ending in September 1922, for 771 mo- 
thers and 1,979 children, the total 
disbursements amounting to $331,366. 


Employers in Alberta in those in- 
dustries which are outside the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
have been requested to report to the 
Provincial Commissioner of Labour 
on all industrial accidents to their 
employees. As accidents in industries 
under the Act are already being re- 
ported through the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to the Commissioner, 
he will now have a fuller record of 
industrial accidents in the Province. 


Three fatal accidents occurred with- 
in a few days recently at Toronto as 
the result of defective hoisting equip- 
ment on _ construction work. The 
Coroner’s jury in one case made a 
recommendation that all cables and 
hoisting equipment be _ properly in- 
spected. The local Building Trades 
Council also took up the question of 


Provincial Govern- — 
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securing legislation to make such 


inspection compulsory. 


The Vaneouver Laundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation made a complaint before the 
City Police Commission during Octo- 
ber as to the unfair competition to 
which their industry was subjected 
through the non-observance by Chinese 
laundrymen of the requirements of the 
Provincial Factory Act. It was alleged 
that although the Act prohibited night 
work, and limited the working week to 
48 hours, the Chinese worked in some 
cases up to 100 hours a week not ob- 
serving Sundays and holidays. 


The Board of Police Commissioners 
of Victoria, B.C., recently refused to 
assume responsibility for the enforce- 


_ ment of the Provincial Lord’s Day Act 


in regard to the closing of stores in the 
city on Sunday, on the ground that the 
general question of its enforcement 
was a matter of Provincial policy. 


The Government of the Argentine 
Republic has introduced a Bill for the 
establishment of a Department of La- 
bour. The functions of the Department 
will. be to collect information concern- 
ing economies and social questions, to 
investigate conditions of labour, to 
compile statistics on labour questions, 
to draft labour laws and to enforce 
their observance, to institute commit- 
tees to give free legal advice to work- 
ers and committees to settle disputes 
between landlords and tenants, and to 
issue a free monthly bulletin. 


At the last session of the Japanese 
parliament an Act was passed provid- 
ing for the collection of statistical in- 
formation. This act empowers the 
Government of Japan to make inves- 
tigations concerning labour. Among 
other measures passed during the ses- 
sion, was an act concerning employ- 
ment exchanges for seamen. 
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New headquarters Steps are being taken 
to erect a building to 
house the Internation- 
al Labour Office which 

is at present occupy- 
ing unsuitable quarters in the suburbs 
of Geneva. The Government of Swit- 
zerland has generously presented a 
site for this building on the lake front 
in the heart of Geneva, and the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations has 
voted the necessary credit divided 
over a number of years for the cost of 
erection. An international committee 
will be appointed to decide upon the 
plans to be adopted. The Committee of 
the Assembly which had this matter in 
hand proposed that each member of 
the League of Nations should contri- 
bute to the construction of the build- 
ing by sending in agreement with the 
architect, building material, ornaments 
and works of art representing the 
purest specimens of its national pro- 


International 
Labour Office 


ducts. In this connection Mr. Adatchi, 


representative of the Japanese govern- 
ment made a declaration to the effect 
that his Government would no doubt 
contribute toward the decoration of the 
new office in a manner worthy both of 
Japan and of the International Labour 
Office. It is suggested that this may 
be the first of a series of similar offers 
on the parts of the various Govern- 
ments, members of the International 
Labour Organization, to decorate cer- 
tain rooms or suites in the new build- 
ing. 


Anthrax At the Third Inter- 
Advisory national Labour Con- 
Committee, ference (League of 
International Nations) which was 
Labour Office held in Geneva in 


October, 1921, the sub- 
ject of the disinfection of export wool 
as a preventive against anthrax was 
referred for further consideration to 
an advisory committee to be appointed 
by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The following 
countries were invited to nominate 
representatives on the Advisory Com- 


\ ° 
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mittee: Australia, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Japan, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
and the United States of America. The 
British Government was asked to 
name the chairman of the committee, 
and proposed Sir William Middle- 
brook, M.P. for that office. The presi- 
dent of the United States has approved 
the designation of Dr. Marion Dorset, 
Chief of the Bio-Chemic Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to co- 
operate in an_ official consultative 
capacity with the Anthrax Advisory 
Committee. The date of the convening 
of the committee has been fixed for 


December 5, and it will meet in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Savings The Province of On- 
scheme of tario Savings Bank, 
Ontario the institution of 
Government 


which under the Agri- 
eultural Development 
Finance Act of 1921 was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, had at the 
middle of November opened thirteen 
branches, the first having been opened 
at Toronto in March of the present 
year, and the latest at Ottawa in 
November. An Assured Savings De- 
partment is incorporated with the 
bank, enabling depositors to carry life 
insurance without any additional out- 
lay. The bank accepts savings ac- 
counts with a dollar or upwards at 4 
per cent interest compounded _half- 
yearly. The working of the scheme is 
explained in an official notice as fol- 
lows: 


“The plan is a combination of a 
savings account in the bank drawing 4 
per cent interest, and a life insurance 
policy in a life insurance company 
registered by the insurance depart- 
ment to write life insurance in Onta- 
rlo. The plan is distinetly simple and 
sure in operation and absolutely safe. 
To give an illustration; suppose a man, 
30 years of age, wants to save $1, 000 
in ten years. He opens an account 
with the Province of Ontario Bank 
with a deposit of $9.19 and agrees to 
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pay this same amount each month re- 
gularly for 120 months. At the end of 
this time if he is still alive, he receives 
$1,000 in cash. But if he should die at 
any time after he has been accepted 
by the insurance company, his benefi- 
ciary will be paid $1,000, the amount 
he intended to save plus the amount 
he already has saved. If he died during 
the tenth year, his beneficiary would 
receive about $2,000, where he intend- 
ed only to saye $1,000. 


‘‘The plan is open to anyone between 
the ages of 15 and 65, who is able to 
meet the medical requirements of the 
insurance company. The monthly de- 
posit, of course, varies with the age at 
which one opens an account. At the 
age of fifteen, the monthly deposit is 
$8.24 per month, and at the age of 65, 
it is $14.52. Besides the amount saved 
during the ten years and the accumul- 
ated interest, there is a small eash 
surrender value and some profits. 


“Outside of this scheme, the bank 
proposes to do a general banking busi- 
ness. Money derived from the various 
channels of the business will be used 
solely in developing natural resources 
and promoting agriculture, and may 
not be employed outside of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. In this way, the Gov- 
ernment hopes to reduce the cost of 
provincial financing without the ne- 
cessity of floating loans in foreign 
countries. ’’ 


New Town About sixty  dele- 
Planning bill gates, representative of 
proposed for municipal councils, 
Ontario planning commissions, 

housing commissions, 


labour, veteran and social service bo- 
dies, and architectural and town plan- 
ning organizations, attended the third 
convention of the Ontario Town 
Planning and Housing Association in 
Toronto on October 17 and 18. The 
principal business of the convention 
was the passing of several resolutions 
outlining principles to be embodied in 
a draft bill to be presented to a special - 
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 eommittee of the Ontario legislature, 


shat 








the resolutions 


to take the place of the present Plan- 


ning and Development Act. Among 
it was decided that 
“housing is a municipal responsibil- 
ity’? it being explained that this 
meant that the initiative in all housing 
schemes should, and must, rest with 
the municipality, but that it did not 
absolve the Provincial Government 
from aiding the municipality in the 
provision of capital. It was also decided 
that a Provincial Bureau of Town 
Planning and Housing should be estab- 
lished, the executive head of which 
should have the status of a deputy 
minister; that all schemes should be 
approved by the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board, and varied only by 
the consent of that Board, and that 
before any scheme should be adopted 
public hearings should be held by and 
any appeals made to the Board. It was 
proposed to have two classes of town 
planning commissions, one class to 
function in individual municipalities 
and the other in ‘‘metropolitan’’ areas 
which include more than one munici- 
pality; that these commissions should, 
on their own initiative, have planning 
and advisory powers only, but that 
they could be requested to carry out 
any work on the initiative of the 
municipality. As a means of raising 
funds for the operating expenses of 
the commissions, it was decided that 
there should be a maximum levy of 
one-tenth of a mill on the rateable as- 
sessment of the municipality invol- 
ved. Another resolution adopted asked 
fer the enactment of a provincial 
housing code establishing minimum 
housing standards. 


At the close of the convention a 
draft bill embodying the principles 
outlined was duly laid before the 
Town Planning committee of the Le- 
vislature. 


The Association elected the follow- 
ing officers:—President, J. P. Hynes, 
Toronto, (re-elected) ; vice-presidents, 
T. S. Morris, Hamilton; W. W. Hiltz, 
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Toronto; T. J. Murphy, London; E. Dy 
Lowe, Ottawa; secretary, W. eae 
Armstrong, Toronto; treasurer, Gor- 
don Phillip, London. 


Superannuation 
schemes for 
Policemen and 
Firemen in 
Quebec 


A new pension 
scheme for policemen 
and firemen was re- 
cently adopted by the 
City Council of West- 
mount, Quebee. A pen- 
sion fund commission is established, 
composed of the mayor, the commis- 
sioner of finance, the commissioner of 
police and fire, the chiefs of the police 
and fire departments, together with 
two additional members, one ap- 
pointed by the city couneil, and 
the other representing the police and 
fire departments. The pension fund to 
be administered by this commission is 
made up of contributions from the 
employees and from the city. The city 
will pay the sum of $1700 per year for 
a period of 20 years, and will also pay 
monthly to the fund an additional sum 
equal to 15/6 per cent of the salaries 
payable to the firemen and policemen. 
The employees’ contributions equal 
seven per cent of their salaries, to be 
deducted from every monthly pay- 
ment. Besides these sources the fund 
also benefits from ‘‘gratuities’’ re- 
ceived from time to time by or for the 
Police and Fire Departments or by 
any employee or other person on be- 
half of these departments by way of 
donations; and to its credit stands 
also the amount in reserve from the 
earlier pension scheme which has been 
in existence since 1916, amounting to 
$40,541. The benefits received by em- 
ployees under the scheme are as fol- 
lows: After 25 years of service, on 
reaching the age of 50 years, an em- 


ployee will receive an allowance equal 


to one-third of his average salary for 
the previous five years. After 30 years 
of service, on reaching the age of 99 
years he will receive a pension equal 
to one-half of his average salary for 
the same period. The heirs of any em- 
ployee who has been killed in the 
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performance of his duties will receive 
the sum of all the deductions made 
from the salary of the deseased, to- 
gether with his proportion of the city’s 
contribution, and of the gratuities 
received by the fund, with interest 
compounded annually at 5 per cent, 


the amount so paid to be not less than 


$1,000. The heirs of an employee dying 
from other causes, will receive the 
amount contributed by the deceased 
with interest. For permanent incapac- 
ity an employee who has served 10 
years or more will receive a pension of 
one-third of his average salary for the 
past five years of service; one who has 
served five years, but less than ten 
years, recelves one-quarter; while an 
employee with less than five years of 
service receives back all his contribu- 
tions, with interest, together with the 
City’s contribution, and the gratuities 
received by the fund. An employee 
who is incapacitated by illness after 
10 years’ service receives a refund and 
also a share of the city’s contribution 
with interest at 5 per cent; or if he 
has served less than 10 years he will 
receive a refund, but not the city’s 
contribution. 


Montreal has made similar provisions 
for the superannuation of its police- 
men and firemen, and a_ pension 
scheme which would provide for all 
civic employees is reported to be now 
under consideration by the Montreal 
City Council. Preliminary steps, have 
also been taken towards organizing a 
system of group insurance and super- 
annuation for fire and: police employ- 
ees in the Province of Quebee outside 
the cities of Montreal and Westmount. 
A meeting of representatives of em- 
ployees of the smaller municipalities 
was recently held in Montreal, and a 
committee was formed to further the 
movement. i 
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Shortly before the 


programme opening of the present 
of Labour session of the Legisla- 
in Quebec tive Assembly of the 

Province of Quebec a 
delegation from the National and 
Catholic unions submitted to Pre- 
mier Taschereau a program of  le- 


gislation which it was hoped would. 
be considered by the Legislature. 
The proposals were stated to be 
as follows: 1. Compulsory diplomas for 
barbers and plumbers; 2. Installation 
of first-aid apparatus in industrial 
establishments; 3. Indemnities for cer- 


tain diseases contracted while em- 
ployed on certain work; 4. Amend- 
ments to the Galipeault arbitration 


law to oblige parties to abide by deci- 
sions rendered; 5. The appointment of 
special officers to prepare a scale of 
fair wages; 6. Creation of scholarships 
for technical schools; 7. Interdiction 
of admission of children under 18 
years of age to moving pictures; 9. 
General authorization for municipali- — 
ties to pass by-laws, closing stores at 
6p. m.; 10. To forbid the holding of 
circuses and midways at agricultural 
exhibitions; 11. Creation of co-oper- 
atives; 12. Housekeeping courses; 18. 
Appointment of more inspectors to re- 
port on the competency of stationary 
engineers; 14. To oblige stationary en- 
gineers to have certificates of compe- 
tency; 15. To set at 50 hours per week 
the number of hours of work for wo- 
men and children employed in the 
textile industry; 16. To encourage 
sanitary plumbing, the unions ask that 
all plumbers shall hold a certificate of 
competency; 17. Regulations regard- 
ing sanitary plumbing. © 


A delegation of the Quebec Provin- 
cial Executive of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada recently 
submitted to the Government of Que- 
bee requests for legislation on the 
following subjects: (1) Health regula- 
the removal of old 
wallpaper, the denaturing of wood 
aleohol used in paint and varnish, and 
the abolition of paint spraying ma- 


ee 


P| 
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chines; (2) Regulation of barber shops 


~ and compulsory examination of bar- 


; 


‘% 
} 


bers. (3) Insertion of a fair wage 
clause in all Government contracts 
and in contracts subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. (4) Legislation to give effect 
to draft conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference respecting 
the eight-hour day, employment of 
women and night work of women and 
children. (5) The establishment of 
minimum wages for women, and mo- 
thers’ allowances. (6) Establishment 
of advance polls in elections for rail- 
waymen and travellers. (7) Amend- 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act based on state insurance with a 
commissioner to administer the Act. 
(8) Establishment of the double pla- 
toon system for firemen. (9) Amend- 
ments to the law regarding municipal 
strikes and lockouts. (10) 
election days legal holidays, and the 
adoption of proportional represent- 
ation in provincial elections. 


Legislative During October the 
programme of Winnipeg Trades and 
Winnipeg Labour Council sub- 
Trades and mitted a legislative 


Labour Council programme to the Gov- 


ernment of Manitoba 
for their consideration. Among the 
suggestions were: An increase from 14 
years to 16 years in the age at which 
children may leave school; amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act increasing widows’ pensions from, 
$30 to $60 a month, and allowances for 
orphans under 16 years from $7.50 to 
$12 and increasing the compensation 
allowed for total disability ; the fur- 
ther application of the Mothers’ Allow- 
anee Act under powers already vested 
in the commissioners so as to include 
a mother with one child and a mother 
whose husband is unable to support a 


family. (The rules and _ regulations 
hitherto issued provide allowances 
only to widows with two or more 


in which the 
asylum); the 
Dispute Act 


children, and families 
father is in an insane 
adoption of a ‘Trades 
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similar to the act now in force in 
Great Britain, which permits peaceful 
picketing during strikes; and _ the 
adoption of a rule that all printing 
authorized by the Provincial Govern- 
ment shall bear the union label. 


Personnel of On October 10, the 
United States president of the United 
Coal Commission States announced the 

names of the members 
of the Commission which he had  ap- 
pointed to investigate problems in 
connection with the coal industry, as 
provided in the Act recently passed by 
Congress which was outlined in the 
October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The personnel of the Commission is as 
follows: John Hays Hammond, mining 
engineer; Thomas Riley Marshall, for- 
merly vice-president of the United 
States; Judge Samuel Alschuler, of the 
United States Cireuit Court; Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; George Otis Smith, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey ; 
Dr. Edward T. Devine, formerly editor 
of the Survey and secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York; and Charles P. Neill, manager 
of the Bureau of Information of the 


-South-eastern Railways and formerly 


United States Commissioner of Labour. 
The Workers’ The Annual’ Report 
Educational of the Workers’ Edu- 
Association eational Association of 
in Great Britain Great Britain for the 

year ended May 31, 
1922. shows continued progress not- 
withstanding the industrial depression 
which prevented many students join- 
ing the classes and caused others to 
withdraw. Compared with the previous 7 
year the number of affiliated societies 
inereased from 2,760 to 7,798 and the 
number of individual members from 


20,703 to 26,000, the number of tuto- 
rial classes, providing three-year 
courses of university standard in- 


ereased from 229 to 338, and the num- 
ber of one-year classes rose from 326 
to 635 with an increase in the number 
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of students from 7,118 to 16,359. The 
Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee established on a joint basis 
by the Iron and Steel Trades Confe- 
deration and the Workers’ Hducation- 
al Association was joined during the 
year by the Union of Post Office 
Workers, and the Railway Clerks’ 
Association. The Association of En- 
gineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men also decided to join this commit- 
tee. Summer schools were held in a 
number of places varying in length 
from a week-end to several weeks. In 
the schools and classes industrial and 
economic subjects were the most pop- 
ular, though an increasing interest was 
Shown in literature, psychology, phil- 
osophy, music and. biology. 


Joint Board 
of Sanitary 
Control of 


The Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control of 
New York, which was 


New York established in 1910, 
recently issued its 
eleventh annual report. This Board, 


composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, workers and the general 
public, has jurisdiction over about 
3,427 workshops and about 85,000 
workers in the Cloak, Skirt and Dress 
and Waist trades. It was established 
under an agreement between the em- 
ployers, and the workers after a 
disastrous fire in a clothing factory 
had shown the need of such an organ- 
ization. The Board employs a staff of 
inspectors who visit all the factories 
in their jurisdiction and report on 
their condition as regards safety and 
health, with a view to their improve- 
ment. The report of the Board shows 
that great progress has been made in 
the improvement of shop conditions. 
The eleventh annual re-inspection 
showed that only 18.2 per cent of the 
shops were defective to-day, while the 
first inspection,in 1911, showed that 
practically 90 per cent of the shops re- 
vealed serious defects. New shops 
which represent ten or fifteen per cent 


a 
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of the total number are found to have 
the most flagrant defects owing to the 
employers’ ignorance of the accepted 
standards of sanitation and fire pro- 
tection. The inspectors of the Joint 
Board are constantly in touch with the 
workers. If shop defects are due to the 
workers, the inspector explains to the 
shop chairman or to the workers them- 
selves how and why the defects should 
be rectified. Noon talks on health, 
sanitation, ete., are given by the 
Educational Supervisors of the Joint 
Board or by the inspectors. Two years 
ago a Health School was started as an 
experiment. During the first year 
courses were given in first aid, shop 
sanitation and problems affecting the 
workers’ health. In the second year 
other courses were added such as 
anatomy and embryology. Once a week 
lectures were given by prominent phy- 
sicians and specialists illustrated with 
moving pictures and lantern slides, on 
subjects relating to health. Facilities 
are also given for asking questions on 
health matters which are answered 
either after a lecture or on special 
evenings. 


The question of proper seats for 
employees is being taken up. A pre- 
liminary survey of fifteen represent- 
ative shops showed the need of an in- 
tensive survey of this subject, and it 
was planned to take it up at the next 
annual inspection. It was found that 
no attention had ever been paid ‘to 
seats although industrial physicians 
have shown that improper seating is 
most conducive to fatigue and _ irrit- 
ability. In 1914, the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control established a medical 
clinic for workers on its own premises, 
and later on a dental clinic. When the 
work became greatly extended the 
trade unions took charge of it and 
later all strictly medical activities were 
organized as the Union Health Centre. 
In 1921 more than 15,000 patients were 
treated. 3 


- Unions and 
- Unemployment 
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British Trade At the British Trade 


Union Congress held 
at Portsmouth in Sep- 
tember 1920, a resolu- 
tion was 


- manding that each industry should be 


made responsible for its unemployed 
workers assuring them an income 
while out of work amounting to 85 per 
cent of their regular wages. An inquiry 
among the trade unions as to whether 
they were in favour of unemployment 
insurance by industries was recently 
conducted by the National Joint 
Council representing the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress, the 
executive committee of the Labour 
Party, and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. The results of the enquiry 
which have been published in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Unemployment Insur- 


ance by Industry,’’ showed that 


opinions were divided on this ques- 


tion, forty-three unions with a mem- 
bership of 1,252,000 declared them- 
selves in favour of unemployment in- 
surance by industry, while twenty-one 
unions with 2,670,000 were opposed to 
it, and seventeen unions with 978,900 
members were non-committal. The 
Joint Council accordingly recommend- 
ed the adoption of the following 
policy : 


1, That a State scheme should be 
eombined as far as possible with pro- 
vision for insurance by industry. 
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2. That the State should provide the 
increased contributions which it is 
aiticipated will be necessary under 
the State general insurance scheme, as 
it is to be expected that trades with 
little unemployment will wish to con-, 
tract out of the State scheme, which 
will thus be left with the industries 
with more than the average unemploy- 
ment, 


If contributions from the workers 


- are considered necessary in the State — 


scheme, an attempt should be made to 
reduce them, since such contributions, 
plus the expenditures of trade unions 
on out-of-work pay, represent in the 
aggregate a very considerable drain 
on working-class resources to meet an 


evil for which labour is not respons- 


ible and which is largely the result of 
defective industrial organization. 


3. In schemes for insurance by in- 
dustry the question of warkpeople’s 
contributions need not arise, as the 
expenditure involved in a scheme of 
insurance by industry would become 
part of the cost of production. As 
the State cannot divest itself entirely 
of responsibility for unemployment, it 
is right that it should make a contri- 
bution to the insurance fund of an in- 
dustry, though its contribution would 
not be on the same scale as that paid 
to the State Insurance Fund. Contract- 
ing-out schemes should include meas- 
ures for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 








The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market. 


Fe MPLOYMENT during September 
“<# as indicated by the firms making 
returns showed continued expansion 
and was again in greater volume than 
in the same period of last year. Trade 
unions reported a further slight de- 


eline in unemployment and the num- . 


ber out of work was ,very much 
smaller than in September 1921. 
business transacted by the offices of 
the Employment Service showed a de- 
erease, representing largely reaction 
from the harvest demands. The number 
of vacancies notified steadily declined 
during the month, while the applica- 
tions for work and placements made 
showed slight recovery towards the 
latter part of September. 


As indicated above, 
employment as report- 
ed by some 6,200 firms 
experienced a further upward move- 
ment during September, the gains, 
however, still being on a moderate 
scale. The situation continued to com- 
pare favourably with that recorded 
during September of last year, when 
increased activity over the preceding 
month had also been shown. All pro- 
vinees except British Columbia: re- 
gistered. improvement in: conditions, 
the gains in Ontario being the © most 
extensive. In the former province how- 
ever, reductions in personnel were 
noted. The level of employment. in 
every province except the Maritimes 
was higher than in September 1921. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The largest increases in employment 
reported during September occurred 
in highway construction, in which 
over 3,000 men were additionally em- 
ployed, mainly in Ontario. In the 
Sydney district in Nova Scotia how- 
ever, a considerable number of em- 


The 


ployees were released from road work © 
during the month. Wurther expansion 
of a seasonal character was recorded in 
logging camps, chiefly in Ontario. 
Less extensive gains were also report- 
ed in Quebee and the other provinces. 
In Ontario the improvement was es- 
pecially pronounced in the Blind River, 
Thessalon, Haileybury, Tionaga, and 
Upper Ottawa districts. In the pro- 
vince of Quebec the largest increases 
in personnel occurred at Chicoutimi, 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Nouvelle, and 
Louiseville. Considerable recovery ~ 
from earlier losses was recorded in the 
textile industries, especially in gar- 
ment, hosiery and knitting mills. 
Headwear concerns also were busier, 
but the production of thread, yarn 
and cloth showed a falling off. The 
increases in personnel made by  gar- 
ment manufacturers were especially 
large in Ontario, at Toronto, Kitche- 
ner and Hamilton, while the most pro- 
nounced recovery in knitting mills 
occurred also in the same province at 
Almonte, Carleton Place, Hamilton, 
Toronto and Woodstock. A more fa- 
vourable situation was indicated by 
silk factories at Brantford and St. 
Catharines, Ont., but cotton mills at 
Sherbrooke and Valleyfield, Que.,  re- 
ported reductions in working forces. 
Kmployment in the thread, yarn and 
eloth division also declined at -: St. 
John, N. B. Activity attendant upon 
the movement of grain in the Prairie 
Provinces caused considerable in- 
ereases in staff to be recorded in rail- 
way operation. The Canadian Pacific. 
Railway enlarged its operation staffs 
by nearly 1,300 persons, the Canadian 
National Railways added over 800 
men to their payroll, while the Grand 
Trunk Railway reported the addition 
of more than 100 workers. Railway 
operation in Manitoba absorbed more 


te 


.than in August. 
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than 1,100 additional 
provinces were on a much smaller 
scale, as were also those in Ontario 
and Quebec. Employment in the coal 
mines during September was in greater 
volume than during any other period 
of this year, nearly 1,900 men having 
been added to the staffs of the opera- 
tors making returns. Both eastern and 
western coal fields shared in the ex- 
pansion, but the gains in Alberta were 
much the largest. In Nova Scotia the 
ereatest improvement was shown at 
Stellarton. The Aerial, Big Valley, 
Drumheller, Rosedale and Mountain 
Park districts reported the most note- 
worthy gains in Alberta. Almost all 
the additions to staffs in British Co- 
lumbia occurred in the Fernie coal 
fields. The extension of operations on 
the Toronto municipal electric railway 
caused large increases in employment 
to be indicated in the street railway 
and cartage industries. Chocolate and 
confectionery plants reported the re- 
sumption of seasonal activity, adding 
a substantial number of workers to 
their staffs during September. Expan- 
sion was also recorded in flour and 
cereal mills and in biscuit factories. 
On the other hand fruit and vegetable 
preserving plants were considerably 
slacker than in August. An analysis of 
the returns by provinces shows that 
in Nova Scotia confectionery concerns 
at Halifax and evaporating plants at 
Windsor were more fully engaged 
In New Brunswick, 
at St. John 


eonfectionery concerns 


and St. Stephens were busier, but the 


production of sugar in the former 
centre eased off to some extent. Mon- 
treal biscuit and chocolate manufactu- 
rers registered decided improvement. 
In Ontario, reductions in personnel 
were reported in canning factories at 
Bloomfield, Dunville and Delhi, but 
the declines were slightly more than 
offset by increases in activity in cho- 
colate and confectionery works at 
Toronto and other centres. Flour mills 
at Fort Colborne also were busier. 
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Fruit and vegetable canneries in Brit- 

ish Columbia recorded seasonal cur- 
tailment of operations especially at 
Kelowna. Retail stores reported a de- 
cidedly more favourable situation, 
particularly in Montreal. General in- 
ereases also occurred in other centres 
throughout the country. Building ¢on- 
tractors continued to indicate  in- 
creased activity, especially in Quebee 
and Ontario. In the latter province 
large gains were recorded at Brant- 
ford, Hamilton and Toronto. In Que- 
bec, Montreal firms registered practi- 
cally all of the increase. Some expan- 
sion also was evidenced in Winnipeg, 
Man. Rubber factories, in which low- 
ered activity was indicated durmg 
July and August, reported some reco- 
very during September chiefly in 
Quebee. In Ontario, on the other hand, 
the tendeney continued unfavourable. 
Rubber footwear factories at St. Je- 
rome and Granby in the former pro- 
vince registered marked improvement. 
The production of elastic goods and 
tires at Kitchener and Toronto in On- 
tario declined. General expansion was 
recorded by manufacturers of musical 
instruments, principally in Ontario 
and particularly at Oshawa and Toron- 
to. The mining of metallic ores in 
Ontario and British Columbia showed 
some expansion. In the former pro- 
vinee, gold mines at South Poreupine 
and Schumacher and nickel concerns 
at Copper Cliff and Conniston were 
busier. Copper, gold, silver and zine 
mines at Trail and other centres in 
British Columbia reported improve- 
ment while gold mines at Stewart also 
registered increased activity. Printing 
and publishing establishments general- 
ly showed a more favourable situation 
and.the production of paper goods in- 
ereased. On the other hand, pulp and 
paper mills were slacker. Manufactu- 
rers of paper products at Toronto and 
Thorold showed the largest gains. The 
production of pulp and paper at Mur- 
ray, N.S., Three Rivers and Chicouti- 
mi, Que., and Ottawa, Ont., declined 
to some extent. Additions to staffs on 


Pity Ste 
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a4 somewhat smaller scale than in the 
eroups mentioned above occurred also 
in leather, boot and shoe, electrical 
apparatus, petroleum, gas and cyana- 
mid coneerns and in wholesale trade 
establishments, the gains taking place 
chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. 


The most pronounced contractions 
in employment were again reported in 
railway construction and maintenance, 
from which nearly 3,700 men were re- 
leased. “The decreases were general 
throughout the country, but the hea- 
viest losses occurred in Quebec and 
Saskatehewan. ‘The Canadian Pacific 
Railway recorded especially large 
losses in personnel,having let out near- 
ly 3,000 workers. Reductions in em- 
ployment affecting over 500 men were 
registered by the Canadian National 
Hailways, while the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way inereased its working force by 
more than 100 employees. Seasonal 
declines on a large scale occurred in 
saw mills during September. Concerns 
in the lumber and its products group 
recorded decreases in staff of approx- 
imately 3,400 workers. The reductions 
were general throughout the country. 
In New Brunswick especially sharp 
contractions were reported at Camp- 
bellton, Dalhousie, Bathurst and New- 
eastle. The Restigouche, St. Pacdme, 
Charlemagne, Price, St. Anne des 
Monts, Cabano and Ste. Marguerite 
districts in Quebee registered impor- 
tant curtailment of operations. In 
Ontario, the Ottawa, Spragge, Rainy 
River and Midland districts suffered 
most severely. Large losses in employ- 
ment were recorded at The Pas and 
Bowsman, Man. In British Columbia 
considerable reductions in personnel 
were indicated at Vancouver, Waldo 
and Wardner. In the iron and steel 
group pronounced contractions were 
noted in automobile factories, particu- 
larly at Ford, Ont. Decreases in staft 
were also reported in shipyards, par- 
ticularly in Vancouver, B.C. On the 
other hand, conditions in the erude, 
rolled and forged division and in 
heating appliances, iron and_ steel 
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fabrication, small hardware, weigh- 


ing and measuring instrument works 


showed improvement. Rolling mills 
at Sydney, N.S., registered consi- 
derable recovery from the losses 


recorded during August and steel 
plants in Montreal, Que., also were 


‘much busier, but at Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ont., the rolling mills were very much 
slacker. The production of agricultural 
implements also showed fair improve- 
ment mainly at Hamilton. The railway 
ear shops in the Prairie Provinces were 
decidedly busier. Shipping and steve- 
doring afforded considerably less em- 
ployment during September than in 
August, chiefly in Montreal. In the 
other provinces the situation on the 
whole showed very little change. The 
closing of summer hotels released over 
500 employees principally in Alberta, 
but also in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. In the 
edible animal products group reduc- 
tions in payroll in fish canneries and 
dairies were partly counterbalanced 
by expansion in abattoirs and meat 
packing establishments. The loss in 
the fish group was reported almost 
wholly in the salmon industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia, the declines at Wales 
Island, Knight Inlet, Mill and Alert 
Bays being especially large. Some in- 
creases in personnel were registered in 
fish canneries at Port Hawkesbury 
and Canso, N.S. The largest increases 
made by meat packers occurred in 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Can factories 
at Vancouver and copper smelters and 
refineries at Anyox, B.C., 
considerable inactivity. Glass factories 
in Montreal, tile and brick concerns at 
Ascot and brick works at Delson and 
La Prairie, Que., reported curtailment 
of operations. Glass factories in Onta- 
rio also were slacker especially at Wal- 
laceburg. The production of kodaks 
at Toronto eased off to a considerable 
extent. 


The general situation during the 
month under review was better than 
in September of last year, improve- 
ment being recorded in a large number 
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of groups. This was especially notice- 
able in the lumber, pulp and paper, 
textile, electric current, and non-fer- 
rous metal products, and in mining, 
transportation and the construction 1n- 
dustries. Employment in iron and steel 
was in somewhat greater volume. In 
the tobacco, malt and distilled liquors, 
logging, communication and trade 
eroups, on the other hand, the level of 
employment was slightly lower. 


A summary of employment condi- 
tions during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30 is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 


TRADE UNION 
REPORTS 


The situation, among 
organized labour, as 
reported by 1,477 trade 
unions representing 161,182 persons, 
was again more favourable during 
September, the percentage of unem- 
ployment standing at 2.8 as compared 
with 3.6 in August and with 8.5 in 
September of last year. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not 
eonsidered as unemployed. <As_ the 
number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership upon 
which the percentage of _ unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood 
that such fioures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting.) Less 
idleness was reported in all provinces 
both as compared with August and 
with September, 1921. The manufac- 
turing industries as a whole reported 
somewhat smaller percentages of un- 
employment than in August but there 
were fluctuations within the group. 
Tradesmen in the printing, publishing 
and textile, leather and jewelry divi- 
sions were more fully engaged. Match 
makers, glass and sheet metal work- 
ers and moulders reported more idle- 
ness. In the Nova Scotia coal mines 
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smaller percentages of unemployment 
were registered, while the situation 
among quarry workers in the same 
none 
of the members being out of work. 
There was slightly more employment 
shown in the building and construc- 
tion group due to greater activity 
among workers in Quebec and Alber- 
ta. Steam shovel and dredgemen, ear- 
penters and joiners, painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters reported increased 
employment, but bridge and structural 
iron workers, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, electrical workers, and 
granite and stonecutters, were hardly 
as busy as in the previous month. Im- 
provement in the transportation group 
was again reported during September 
though the change over August was 
slight. Steam railway and street and 
electric railway employees were more 
fully engaged but in the shipping and 
stevedoring division increased idleness 
was registered. Larger percentages of 
unemployment were shown among 
fishermen and civic employees. but 
theatre and stage employees and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen were 
busier. 7 


A summary of employment during 
the quarter ended September 30, as 
reported by trade unions, appears else- - 
where in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of . 

OFFICE September, 1922, the 

REPORTS offices of the Employ- 
ment Service made 


46,918 references to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 44,911 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular em- 
ployment totalled 36,615 (33, 758 of 
men and 2,857 of women), while those 
in casual work numbered 8,296. Appli- 
cations for employment registered at 
the offices numbered 54,007 (44,685 
from men and 9,322 from women). Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the 
month of 59,763 vacancies (49,868 for 
men and 9,895 for women). When the 
comparison is made with the preceding 
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period a considerable: decline in the 
volume of business is shown, 
compared with September 1921 a 
slight increase was reported. 


The following table gives the aver- 
age number of applications, vacancies 
and placements made daily by the offi- 
ees during September 1922 as com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
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A report of the work of the offices 
for the third quarter of 1922 will he 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


According to the 
monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, the production of 
pig iron in September declined 7.92 
per cent from the output of the pre- 
vious month, the respective tonnages 
being 27,123 long tons in August as 
compared with 24,974 tons in the 
_ month under review. The production 
was also less than that of September 
last year by 40.8 per cent. A compari- 
son of the cumulative production dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1922 with 
that of the corresponding period last 
year shows a decrease from 457,157 
tons to 275,989 tons, or 39.6 per cent. 
One furnace was blown in at Hamilton 
and another.at Sydney while one of 
the furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie was 
banked. At the end of the month, the 
active furnaces numbered two at Syd- 
ney, one at Hamilton and one at Sault 
Ste. Marie, a net gain of one furnace 
over the previous month. Another de- 
velopment was the slight increase in 
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the several grades of iron produced for: 
sale. The production of basic pig iron 
increased from 6,577 tons in August 
to 7,991 tons, or 21.5 per cent. The 
September production intended for 
this purpose was also higher than in 
September of last year by 58.14 per 
cent. The foundry pig iron produced 
for sale increased from 6,296 tons in 
August to 6,895 tons in September, 
The output of malleable iron for sale 
also rose from 281 tons in August to 
1,096 tons in the month under review. 
The production of ferro-alloys dropped 
slightly from 1,864 tons in August to 
1,834 tons in the following month. 


The production of steel in Septem- 
ber declined by 23,373 long tons from 
the output of 59,160 tons in August to _ 
35,787 tons in the month under review. 
The cumulative output during the 
first nine months of 1921 was 477,588 
tons as compared with a production ' 
of 334,835 tons in the corresponding 
period of the present year. The closing 
of the steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
accounted in large measure for the 
decrease in production during Septem- 
ber. The output of basic open hearth 
ingots for further use declined from 
56,997 tons in August to 33,815 tons in 
September, a decrease of 23,182 tons, 
or 40.7 per cent. A small quantity of 
electric steel ingots for further use 
amounting to 124 tons was reported 
for September while none was made 
for direct sale. The total production of 
ingots was less than the output of the 
corresponding month of last year by 
20,540 tons, or 37.7 per cent. The pro- 
duction of steel eastings also suffered 
a decline. The total output in August 
was 2,204 tons which decreased to 
1,848 tons in the month under review. 
The decline amounted to 356 tons, or 
16.15 per cent. An opposing tendency 
developed in connection with basic 
open hearth castings of which the pro- 
duction increased from 208 tons to 837 
tons. On the other hand the output of 
Bessemer and electric grades declined 
considerably. : 
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A report received by the Depart- 
ment from the Cobalt district shows 
that 65 ears of ore were shipped dur- 
ing September from the Cobalt Camp 
containing about 5,023,188 pounds of 
ore. During the previous month about 
4,664,956 pounds or ore were shipped. 


With respect to bullion shipments, 
the Nipissing Mine shipped 264 bars 
containing 302,833 ounces of silver, 
and the Mining Corporation of Can- 
ada shipped 332 bars containing 
335,548 ounces, making a total of 
638,381 ounces of silver for the month, 
as compared with 598,815’ ounces ship- 
ped in the previous month. 


BUILDING A decrease of con- 
PERMITS siderable magnitude 
wae shown.” in’ the 


volume of the building authorized by 
56 cities during September, the per- 
mits issued amounting to $10,573,163 
as compared with $16,970,125 in Aug- 
ust, representing a loss of 38 per cent. 
The volume of the building contemp- 


lated during September was, however,’ 


nearly 7 per cent higher than in the 
same month of 1921. Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Seotia and Manitoba 
were the only provinces to record in- 
creases over the preceding month, 
while the decline of $5,193,373 in Brit- 
ish Columbia was especially pro- 
nounced. In comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year all 
provinces with the exception of On- 
tario, Saskatchewan and Alberta re- 
ported increases. Of the gains in the 
other provinces that of over $450,000 
in Manitoba was the most substantial. 
Of the larger cities Montreal and Win- 
nipeg recorded greater building activ- 
ity both as comparedwith the previous 
month and with September 1921, while 
Toronto and Vancouver reported losses 
in the former and gains in the latter 
comparison. Of the smaller cities Hali- 
fax, Sydney, Moncton, Brantford, Lon- 
don, Ottawa, St. Boniface, and Cal- 
gary reported increased activity as 
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compared with the preceding month 
and also with September 1921. 


A summary showing in some detail 
the value of the building permits is- 
sued by the 56 larger cities during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1922, is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by MacLean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during September 
amounted to $29,813,500 as compared 
with $25,187,500 in August and with 
$19,565,700 in September of last year. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 
16.4 per cent in the former and of 
49.8 per cent in the latter comparison. 
Of the total for the month under re- 
view, $1,234,000, or 4.2 per cent was 
to be spent in the Maritime Provinces; 
$21,222,700, or 72.4 per cent in Que- 
bee and Ontario; and $6,856,800, or 
23.4 per cent, in the Western Pro- 
vinees. A further analysis of the total 
for the month shows that $9,534,100 
was to be spent on residences, $6,275,- 
600 on business establishments, $5,170,- 
900 on industrial buildings, and 
$8,333,600 on engineering contracts. 


Strikes. 


The time lost due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during October than 
during the previous month but greater 
than during October, 1921. There were 
in existence at some time or other 
during the month 17 strikes involving 
about 3,229 workpeople with an es- 
timated time loss of 54,502 working 
days, as compared with 18 strikes, 
15,275 workpeople and 91,900 working , 
days in September, 1922; and 17 
strikes, 1,897 workpeople and 46,036 
working days in October, 1921. On 
October 1, there were on record 15 
strikes affecting 3,036 workpeople. 
Two strikes were reported as having 
commenced during October as com- 
pared with three during September. 
Two of the strikes commencing prior 
to October and the two strikes com- 
mencing during October terminated 
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during the month, leaving 13 strikes 
involving about 2,013 workpeople on 
record at the beginning of November. 


Prices. 


The prices movement for October 
was downward, both the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices and the weekly 
family food budget being slightly 
lower than for September. The fuel 
sroup was slightly up and rent was 
steady but the budget of food, fuel 
and rent was therefore practically un- 
changed. The changes were chiefly 
seasonal, the more important being 
decreases in grain and livestock and 
increases in dairy products. 


In wholesale prices the index num-- 


ber stood at 219.8 for October as 
compared with 220.5 for September; 
229.2 for October last year; 317.6 for 
October, 1920; 244.7 for October, 
1917; and 138.7 for October, 1914. De- 
creases for the month appeared in 
western grain, fodder, eattle and 
beef, hogs, fish, canned vegetables, 
groceries, hides and in fuel, with in- 
creases in Ontario grain, poultry, 
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textiles, 
metals and building materials. Nearly 
all the changes were comparatively 
slight compared with a year ago, all 
groups were lower except fuel, hides. 
and woollens. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of 29 staple 
foods in some‘sixty cities was $10.23 
at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with $10.28 at the beginning of 
September; $11.48 for October last 
year; $15.83 for October, 1920; $11.81 
for October, 1917, and $7.99 for Octo- 
ber, 1914. The chief changes for the 
month were slight decreases in meats, 
except veal, and in flour, bread and 
sugar, with slight increases in dairy 
products. In fuel prices,. anthracite - 
coal averaged slightly lower and 
bituminous coal and wood slightly 
higher. Rents showed no changes. The 
cost of the weekly family food, fuel 
and rent budget was $20.86 for Octo- 
ber as compared with $20.90 for Sep- 
tember; $22.00 for October, iM PAKS 
$26.46 for October, 1920; $18.82 for 
October, 1917; and $14.47 for October, 
1914. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1922 


THe figures in the present article are 

derived from a statement prepared 
by the Department of Customs and 
Excise showing the imports of various 
classes of commodities, free and 
dutiable for the months of September 
1921 and 1922, and for the six months 
ending in September of those years, 





and the exports, domestic and foreign, 
of similar classes of goods for the 
same periods. 


The following table shows the im- 
ports, free and dutiable, of the various 
classes of products for the month of 
September, 1922. 








Classes of goods 


SR ay ee | ey 


Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods.. 
Fao Sa and vegetable products, other than 
oods 


BLO ie OF E Sori tpets 5/0 ie Bye elecelle, 6: wah a eu de /Oiele eienelbivel e\sle-e ecient ioe 
Of ele @ne\ere fo «e619 a 10.b/e ele 02 «8's 0-6 
eee eecee rece oece 
eee we oreo ener serceccce 
RICKS (n8 © 8) 956-658, (0 Vela 6 (6 O'S O'6)\0 0108 6 6 Sale lel 4.6 
ed 
fewer eccccececcccce 
Cece ere eorsecrcecercccccce 


Steen eerceeceececccccccecceeecee 








shohstaloreisieteheley¥ ntsisl'¢ W siarsls: acolulels Gia fe aye nterctamieve: <aG eine $18,199,924 








Imports _ Exports 

Free Dutiable Domestic | Foreign 
$ 1,734,631 $ 5,465,349 $19,996,070 $ 58,266 
1,544,697 2,635,973 2,047,145 172,284 
1,606,048 2,242,188 . 16,126,882 528,851 
2,952,949 9,513,380 — 688,97 49,512 
986,421 1,880,642 19,832,266 22,798 
1,678,466 9,197,988 3,682,903 267,260 
1,016,612 2,070,340 4,049,927 33,673 
3,369,566 5,949,182 2,645,852 55,919 
870,525 1,168,304 1,245,540 9,523 
2,440,009 2,045,190 1,277,071 144,067 


$42,118,486. $71,592,628 $1,341,653 
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In September,- 1922, the duty col- 

lected amounted to $10,232,943 as 
compared with $9,775,510 in Septem- 
ber, 1921. 


The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise en- 
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tered for consumption and the mer- 
chandise domestic and foreign, ex- 
ported in the months of September, 
1922 and 1921, and in the six-month 
period ending September 30 of these 
years respectively : 








Six months ending 
September 30 


Month of September 





1921 1922 1921 1922 





Merchandise entered for consumption............+++> 
Merchandise, domestic, exported 


rele te Ble sh eje le) ee » ef 403606 0)8 


cial Gia aererens ls eferebene [opel aie) enerene perene).0/ 6.61876) id\loe'e af ene Tels oehe, ees 














- $ 59,805,487 $ 60,318,410 $378,815,250 $363,915,726 
58,263,182 71,592,628 335,677,131 388,233,296 
118,068,669 $131,911,038 $714,492,981 | $752,149,032 
1,327,017 1,341,653 7,218,343 7,225,848 








$119,395,686 


$183,252, 691 $721,710,724 $759,374,880 














INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 


ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the month of October, 1922 


URING the monthof October, the 

Department received reports of 
two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with 
disputes between (1) the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of their 
employees being clerks, freight hand- 
lers, roundhouse, shop and store la- 
bourers, etc., members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; 
and (2) the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being clerks, checkers, freight hand- 
lers. baggagemen, etc., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 


Application received 
During the month of October an 
application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation was _ received 
from employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Western Lines, in the 
Dining and Sleeping Car Department, 


being members of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being 
shipmasters, mates and marine en- 
gineers in the British Columbia Lake 
and River Service of the Company, 
employed in vessels operating between 
points on Lakes Kootenay, Slocan, 
Arrow and Okanagan, members re- 
spectively of the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation, Pacific Division, and of the 
National Association of Marine En- 
gineers, a Board was completed by the 
appointment of Mr. Robert 8S. Lennie, 
Vancouver, vhairman, on the joint re- 
commendation of the other members of 
the Board, Messrs. E. A. James, and 
John Fyfe, both of Vancouver, B.C., 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and workmen respect- 
ively. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of their employees, being clerks, freight handlers, etc. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of their employees being 
clerks, freight handlers, round house 
shop and store labourers, ete., members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees. The Board was com- 
posed of Mr. F. T. Costello, Alexandria, 
Ont., chairman, and Messrs. George D. 
Kelley, Ottawa, and Howard 8. Ross, 
i<.C., Montreal, nominees of the Rail- 
ways and employees respectively. The 
report was signed by the chairman and. 
Mr. Ross and contained recommenda- 
tions as to a settlement of the dispute. 
A supplementary report signed by the 


same members of the Board was also re- 


ceived, which dealt .with other matters 
in dispute and which also contained re- 
commendations as to a settlement. 


The attitude of the Railways to the 
Board’s findings had not been learnt at 
the close of the month. 


The text of these reports is as follows: 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re difference between 
the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of their employees being 
clerks, freight handlers, round- 
house, shop and store labourers, etc., 
members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 


Sir, 


The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
herein beg to report as follows: 


Upon the application of the employees, 
dated July 22nd, 1922, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was estab- 
_ lished as of date fo July 31st, 1922. Mr. 
George D. Kelley, Barrister, of Ottawa, 
representing the employers, and Mr. 
Howard 8. Ross, Barrister, of Montreal, 


representing the employees, failed to 
agree upon a Chairman. Mr. F. T. Cos- 
tello, Barrister, of Alexandria, was ap- 
pointed Chairman and arranged that the 
first meeting of the Board be held at 
Ottawa on the 11th day of August, 1922. 
The Board at this first meeting organ- 
ized for future meetings, which were 
held to hear evidence or argument or 
for conference at Ottawa on the follow- 
ing days: 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 21st, 


22nd, 28rd, 24th, 25th and 26th. Meet- 
_ings were held at Toronto on the follow- 


ing days: 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st 
August., Meetings were held at Mont- 
real on the following days: lst and 2nd 
September, and again at Ottawa on the 
oth, 6th, 7th and 8th September, and 
afterwards meetings were held for con- 
ference on the 18th September and the 
3rd, 4th, 16th, 17th and 18th of October. 


Witnesses gave evidence on behalf of 
the employees at Toronto and at Mont- 
real. The employees were represented 
by Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, Ottawa, and the following offi- 
cers: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Secretary, 
Ottawa; Mr. C. H. Minchin, General 
Secretary, Western Lines, Calgary; Mr. 
tobert Dykes, Chairman, Western Lines, 
Winnipeg; Mr, C. E. Coles, Chairman, 
Kastern Lines, Moncton. The employers 
were represented by Mr. A. E. Crilly, 
Assistant to the General Manager, Mont- 
real; Mr. George H. Smart, Mechanical 
Assistant to the Vice-President, To- 
ronto; Mr. L. C. Thompson, General 
Storekeeper, Eastern Lines, Mr. A. B. 
Hagan, General Auditor, Toronto; Mr. 
W. H. Rippey, Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, Moncton, and Mr. W. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, Saskatoon. 


At the first public meeting of the 
Board Mr. Mosher asked whether the 
employers were prepared to follow the 
precedent set in the shopmen’s case and 
suspend the wage reduction until after 
the Board made its report. He said he 
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was not in a position to proceed until 


the employers made their policy known, 


and cited in support of his contention 


the opinion of the Department of 


Justice. 


On the following morning Mr. Crilly 


stated that, while they did not admit 


they contravened Section 57 of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, it 
had been decided that without prejudice 


to the rights of the railways the pro- 
posed reduced rates would not be put 
in force. 


Mr. Mosher at a number of the public 
meetings of the Board presented a 


lengthy and carefully prepared argu- 


ment setting forth the reasons on which 
the employees base their objection to 


_ the proposed reduction. 


The following subjects were dealt with 
in detail_and a number of useful charts 
were presented to the Board: The Cost 
of Living; Wage Rates of Railroad Km- 
ployees Involved; How Railroad Work- 
ers Live on Present Wages; Average 
Earnings; What Railroad Workers Buy ; 
Present Price Trend; Railroad Finances ; 
The Employers and the Public; Govern- 
ment Ownership on Trial; Efficiency of 
the Government Lines Toward a Rail- 
road Wage Policy; The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Dominion Government; 
Railroad Wage Decisions in the United 
States. 


For the employers Mr. Crilly argued 
in support of the proposed reduction 
and presented some useful tables in 
which were summarized the figures re- 
ferred to in his argument. At the 
closing public meeting of the Board 
copies of the briefs of the employers and 
employees were presented to the Chair- 
man and members of the Board. 


During the course of the deliberations 
of the Board efforts were made to bring 
the different parties to agreement on the 
questions submitted, but as the confer- 
ences progressed and as evidenced by 
the attitude of both parties it became 
plain that no agreement could be arrived 
at so it is left to the Board to report to 
you our findings. After giving careful 
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consideration to the arguments and 
later reading the briefs submitted, the 


‘undersigned members of the Board are 


of the opinion that the justification for 
the proposed reduction in wages of the 
employees, whose case is submitted, 
would depend largely upon whether 
their rates of pay after the reduction 
would be sufficient to support them and 
their families in health and decency. A 
mass of evidence in writing was submit- 
ted by both sides and oral evidence was 
taken at Toronto and Montreal. Al- 
though this evidence was to some extent 


-unsatisfactory, on account of the im- 


possibility of obtaining any scientifically 
correct family budget, though many 
budgets were submitted, it would tend 
to show that the rate of pay of the em- 
ployees in question was much below that 
of other employees in other employments 
on the railway, and was below the cost 
of family budgets prepared by different 
organizations and set out in the state- 
ments submitted. It would appear fur- 
ther that the proposed reduction affected 
the lower paid employees of the railway 
who were poorly equipped to combat 
any such reduction. Similar positions 
not covered by the schedule were not 
reduced. The railway endeavoured to 
show that many of the positions were 
filled by some unmarried men and more 
unmarried women, and, on this account, 
the railway was justified in having a 
low rate for these positions. It was sug- 
gested that some differential should be 
made between married and unmarried 
employees, and between men and women 
employees, but this did not meet with 
favour from either side. We consider 
that any recommendation of such a dif- 
ferential is not in the scope of our 
duties. If employees, whether married 
or unmarried, men or women, are to be 
treated alike, and ability and seniority 
to be the only test, then in our opinion 
the position of a married man with a. 


family is the paramount consideration, 


and he should be left with sufficient to 
rear that family in health and decency. 

The trend of the cost of living was. 
fully discussed and evidence submitted 
by both sides. At the request of the 
Chairman, Mr. Charles W. Bolton of the 
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Statistical Branch of your Department 
also submitted figures and charts com- 
piled by him. His figures did not in- 
clude all the items of the family budget. 
The figures submitted by him showed 
a decrease from point 160 to point 152 
between July, 1921, and July, 1922, and 
since that time a slight upward tenden- 
ey. This decrease in cost of hving ac- 
cording to his figures is about 5 per cent, 
and he at the same time admitted that 
in the compilation of his figures there 
might easily be an error of 5 per cent. 
Again, the probability of an increase in 
the price of fuel for the coming winter 
compared with that of last winter could 
easily bring the cost of living higher. 
On the evidence submitted and _ state- 
ments made we are of the opinion that 
there is little or no decrease in the cost 
of living from the time the present rate 
of wages was fixed in 1921 until the time 
the evidence was submitted to us. 


The Canadian Northern and the Can- 
adian Government Railways were not 
paying before they were amalgamated 
and had to be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment because of the large deficits. 
Evidence was submitted to show that the 
amalgamated roads are steadily im- 
proving their financial position. It 
should not be expected that these roads 
would so soon be on a paying basis, and 
it should not be forgotten. that these 
roads were built mainly for the purpose 
of opening up new territory, the deve- 
lopment of which has been retarded 
on account of unfortunate conditions 
brought about by the war. These low 


paid employees should not be asked to 


bear more than their share of a burden 
which should be carried by the country 
as a whole. 


At the present time, on account of 
industrial unrest and the absolute ne- 
cessity of the smooth working of the rail- 
ways of the country and particularly so 
as not to interfere with the movement of 
coal and wheat, it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the country that there should 
be hearty co-operation between the rail- 
Way management and the employees. 
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The proposed cut in wages would tend 
to prevent this desired co-operation. 


In view of the above reasons we would 
recommend that the proposed reductions 
in wages of the employees concerned 
should not be made. 


The Stauffer award given on the 8th 
of November, 1921, has been mentioned . 
in the application, the employees com- 
plaining that the company failed to put 
into effect the decision of the Board 
of Arbitration modifying certain reduc- 
tions in wages. We feel no good purpose 
will be served by our dealing with this 
award at this late date. 


Subsequent to the establishment of 
the Board and on the 14th of August, 
1922, certain disputes as to complaints 
of several individual employees in To- 
ronto and Moncton complaining of 
breaches of Article 7 of the Agreement 
between the railway and certain of its 
employees were referred to you for con- 
sideration. Our findings upon these 
matters are contained in a supplemen- 
tary report of even date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) F. T. CosrEnyo, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) H. 8. Ross, 
Member of Board. 


Dated this 18th day of October, 1922. 


Supplementary report of Board 


fe Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re difference between 
the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of their employees being 
clerks, freight handlers, round- 
house, shop, store labourers, etce., 
members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, and in 
the matter of certain disputes be- 
ween the parties as to the applica- 
tion of rates and rules as contained 
in the Wage Agreement between 
the Railways and individual em- 
ployees at Toronto and Moncton 
referred to the Board on the 14th 
of August, 1922. 
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To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 
Sir, 


The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
herein beg further to report as follows: 


On the 14th of August, 1922, at the 
request of the employees, this Board of 
Conciliation had its scope broadened to 


enable it to deal with disputes which 


had arisen with respect to the applica- 
tion of certain rates and rules as con- 
tained in the Wage Agreement between 
the railway and certain of its employees. 
During the progress of the main inves- 
tigation all these disputes were settled 
by mutual agreement of the representa- 
tives of the railway and the employees 
except the following :— 


Tre Case or ALEx. Amos, Rate CLERK, 
OFrFice or AUDITOR OF TRAFFIC, Monc- 
Ton, N.B. 


It was complained by the employees 
that in this case there was non-com- 
pliance with Article 7 of the Agreement 
between the railway and employees, in 
so far as it affects the seniority rights of 
Alex Amos, Clerk, Office of Auditor of 
Traffic, Moneton. In July, 1921, a 
superior position became vacant and was 
not bulletined in accordance with the 
agreement until April, 1922. In the 
meantime the office had been filled by 
one Blanchard. The Grievance Com- 
mittee complained, and in April, 1922, 
the office was duly’ bulletined. Mr. 
Amos made application and supports 
his claim on the ground of seniority. He 
had entered the service on the 18th of 
September, 1907, and Blanchard had en- 
tered the service on the 20th September, 
1907. The railway did not see fit to 
replace their appointment of Mr. Blan- 
chard by that of Mr. Amos, and as 
against the right of seniority pleaded 
that of merit and ability. Mr. Hstano, 
Superintendent of the Department, 
gave evidence upon the matter and 


-showed that Mr. Blanchard had much 


superior ability. The railway’s ex- 
perience with Mr. Amos since he had 
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entered the service in 1907 had not been 
satisfactory, and he was not suitable for 
the position, being deficient in account- . 
ing and correspondence. Mr. Cole, who 
appeared on behalf of the Committee, 
admitted that he had made inquiries 
amongst the employees of the office and 
they had advised him that they consider- 
ed Mr. Blanchard the better man of the 
two. By Article 7 of the Agreement, 
ability, merit and seniority are to 
govern. The matter of seniority is fixed, 
but the question of ability and merit 
is to be decided by the railway and the 
representative of the employees. They 
did not agree. In this case it would 
appear to us that on the question of 
ability and merit that the railway’s deci- 
sion was a correct one. 


Non-CoMPLIANCE WITH ARTICLE 7 OF 
THE AGREEMENT AND IN APPOINTMENT 
oF Mr. McCracken To POSITION OF 
Mruuing In TRANSIT OFFICE oF AUDI- 
TOR OF FREIGHT ReEcxEiIPtTs, TORONTO. 


Mr. McCracken was appointed to a 
new position created by Mr. Andrews, 
the Superintendent of the Department, 
at a salary of $127.50 a month. There 
were fifteen men in the office who had 
entered the service and were senior to 
Mr. McCracken. The position was duly 
bulletined and Mr. McCracken, who had 
entered the service in 1920, was appoint- 
ed because Mr. Andrews considered him | 
the most competent. It does not appear. 
that Mr. Andrews had made proper in- 
quiries and examination of the ability 
of the senior men who had applied, and 
it is our opinion that the appointment 
of Mr. McCracken was a breach of Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Agreement. 


Non-CoMPLIANCE OF ARTICLE 7 OF THE 
AGREEMENT IN APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
SIMPSON TO THE POSITION OF INTER- 
LINE BALANCE IN THE OFFICE OF AUDI- 
TOR OF FREIGHT RecxErPts, TORONTO. 
In April, 1920, the late Mr. H. J. 

McRae, who held the position, obtained 

leave of absence on account of illness 

and remained off duty until April, 1921, 

during which time there was no one per- 


- 
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manently appointed to the position to 
perform his duties. In the meantime, 
. Mr. Winn was temporarily employed for 
eight or nine months. Mr. McRae re- 
turned to the position in April, 1921, 
but on account of his health only remain- 
ed in the position for another three 
mente: when he finally retired. After 
some delay the position was bulletined 
and amongst the applicants were Mr. 
Simpson anal Mr. Winn. Mr. Winn was 
clearly senior of the two applicants, but 
Mr. Simpson was appointed, according 
to Mr. Andrews, the Superintendent, on 
account of mer it and ability. Mr. Winn 
casey: on his own behalf and was 
examined. He admitted that he was lax 
‘a his duties and that some of his cor- 
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respondence remained unanswered for 
as long as six months. It would appear 
from his admissions and evidence of, Mr. 


Andrews, Superintendent of the Depart- 


ment, that there is sufficient ground for 
believing that as to merit and ability 
Mr. Simpson, the appointee, was clearly 
the most competent, and we so find. We 
also find that there was no breach of 
Article 7 in this matter. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) EF. T. CostEuo, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) H. 8. Ross, 
Member of Board. 


Dated this 18th of October, 1922. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees being clerks, checkers, freight handlers, etc. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being clerks, checkers, freight 
handlers, baggagemen, ete., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The Board was 


composed of Mr. D. Urquhart, Toronto, 
chairman, and Messrs. J. T. Arundel, 


Oakville, Ont., and J. G. O’Donoghue, 
Toronto, nominees of the Company and 
the employees respectively. The report 
was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
J.G. O’Donoghue, and contained recom- 
mendations as to a settlement of the 
dispute. Mr. Arundel submitted a 
minority report. 


The Company did not accept the 
findings of the Board, but expressed its 
willingness to consider any represent- 
ation received from its employees in 
regard to wage inequalities and other 
matters of detail. 


The text of the Board’s findings and 
of the minority report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes. 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of the 
dispute between the Canadian Pa- 

cific Railway Company (employer) 
and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, checkers, freight handlers, 
baggagemen, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, (em- 
ployees). 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of, Labour. 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you on the 19th 
day of August, 1922, under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
begs to report as follows: 


The dispute, as stated in the appli- 
cation for the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation dated 
July 24th, 1922, in respect to the Hast- 
ern Lines, is as follows: 


‘“That the railroad has announced its 
intention of making effective on July 
19, 1922, reduction in rates of pay to. 
the employees specified, in the amounts 
of three and four cents per hour and. 


SS 
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$6.12 and $8.16 per month. The con- 
tention of the employees is that such re- 
duction is unjustified and that the rate 
of pay resultant from such reduction 
will result in hardship and privation for 
themselves and dependants. It is also 
contended in connection with the reduc- 
tion that the minimum rates of pay for 
clerical employees should be increased 


to conform with existing minimum of | 


other railroads.’’ 


By notice from the Department of 
Labour dated the 21st day of August, 
1922, the dispute was enlarged to in- 
elude certain differences with regard to 
rules and working conditions. 


The Board held its first meeting at 
Montreal on the 23rd day of August, 
1922, and as the same board had been 
appointed in connection with a dispute 
between the company and the same em- 
ployees on the Western Lines the matter 
was adjourned until the following day 
to ascertain if both disputes could be 
taken up at the same time, as the ques- 
tions at issue were substantially the same. 
The representatives of the company and 
the employees in the dispute as to the 
Eastern Lines undertook to get into 
communication with the proper parties 
in respect to the dispute as to the West- 
ern Lines and to report at the adjourned 
meeting. 


The Board again convened on the fol- 
lowing day, August 24th, and by con- 
sent of all parties it was determined 
to proceed with both disputes at the 
same time and that representatives of 
both the Eastern and the Western Lines 
should be present to make such repre- 
sentations as might be thought neces- 
sary. The matter was then adjourned 
until Tuesday, the 29th day of August, 
and at the suggestion of the Board the 
representatives of the employer and the 
employees were requested to further ne- 
eotiate both as to rules and working con- 
ditions and the rate of wages. 


The dispute as stated in the applica- 
tion for the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation for the Western Lines is as 
follows: 
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(a) The employer, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, has revised and reduced the 
rates of pay of the employees affected, such 
alteration and reduction not being agreed to 
by the Committee representing the employees. 

(b) The employer, the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Company, have put into effect certain 
alterations governing the working conditions, 
hours of service, payment of overtme, holidays, 
ete., such alterations not having been agreed 
to by the Committee representing the employees. 


The [employee] representatives of 
both the Eastern and Western Lines 
and the representatives of the company 
vot together and at their request the 
matter was not proceeded with on the 
29th day of August, to permit of fur- 
ther negotiations between the parties. 


Subsequently an agreement was reach- — 
ed between the parties as to rules and 
working eonditions and the Board has 
therefore not been called upon to make 
any report as to these. 


The matter of the wages, however, 
could not be adjusted and the parties 
asked to have the Board convene again. 


Meetings were held at the City of 
Montreal on the 18th, 19th, 20th and 
21st days of September, and a further 
meeting at the City of Toronto on the 
27th day of September, and in Ottawa 
on the 4th day of October, and again 
in Toronto on the 9th, 19th and 21st 
days of October. | 


The employees of the Eastern Lines 
were represented by Mr. F’. H. Hall, 
General Chairman; Mr. W. A. Rowe, 
Vice Chairman, and Mr. C. L. Fisher, 
Vice Chairman. The employees of the 
Western Lines were represented by Mr. 
W. E. Turner, General Chairman; Mr. 
J. Brodie, Vancouver, and Mr. Henry 


Carr represented the Brotherhood. Mr. 


George Hodge represented the company 
in respect to the Eastern Lines and Mr. 
W. A. Mather represented the Com- 
pany as to the Western Lines. 


At the opening of the matter on 
September 18th, Mr. Hodge, represent- 
ing the employer, filed the following 
statement : 
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While the Company is satisfied that it is 
under no obligation either as a matter of law 
or fairness to do so, we are willing to restore 
rates of pay to the basis previously in effect 
pending the report of the Board, on the under- 
standing that the Cmpany’s case before the 
Board will not be thereby prejudiced and that 
we shall not be thereby precluded from taking 
the position that eventually the new scale of 
rates of pay should be retroactive to July 19th, 
on the Hastern Lines, and to July 20th, on 
Western Lines. 


The history of the legislation in the 
United States and the awards made by 
the United States Railroad Labour 
Board are so fully set out in the findings 
of other Coneiliation Boards, particu- 
larly those presided over by Mr. McEvoy 
and Mr. Preston, that it is unnecessary 
to go into these in detail. 


The findings of the majority of the 
Conciliation Boards in the disputes in 
the cases of the Michigan Central and 
the Pére Marquette are not in our 
opinion precedents to guide us in deter- 
mining the question at issue before this 
Board. These two railways are essential- 
ly American roads and it would not 
seem to be improper in the circumstances 
disclosed in the proceedings before these 
Boards that the scale of wages adopted 
on the American portions of these roads 
should be made applicable to the Can- 
adian Divisions. Nor would it appear 
that the findings of the majority in res- 
pect to the dispute between the Can- 
adian Railways and the shop erafts em- 
ployees is in any way binding on this 


Board, in view of the fact that the re- 


ference to that Board as appears by the 
majority report was construed to be a 
limited one and the report did not deal 
with the questions at issue before this 
Board. 


The contention was strongly made by 
Mr. Hodge on behalf of the railway com- 
pany that the question in dispute was 
not one of wages, but that it was in re- 
ference to a conditional withholding of 
the difference between the present rate 
of wages and the rates proposed by the 
railway pending the conclusion of a 
definite agreement between the company 


and its employees, when conditions make. 


it possible to reach an agreement. Your 
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Board thinks that the dispute is essen- 
tially one of wages and is not limited as 
suggested by Mr. Hodge. In any ease, 
whether it is so limited or not makes no 
difference in view of the conclusion at. 
which the Board has arrived. 


The question to be decided is a very 
difficult one in view of the fact that 
the groups of employees represented in 
this dispute were until a few years ago 
unorganized, with a result that the rates 
of wages paid to a large extent depend- 
ed on the labour market. There appears 
to have been, prior to 1918, a great 
variation in rates at points where it 
would appear that the nature of the 
work was practically the same. 


In 1918 the company substantially put 
into effect the rates fixed by the McAdoo 
Award and subsequently put into effect 
the increases made by the United States. 
Railroad Labour Board in 1919 and 
1920. The adoption of these increases 
still left the inequalities above men- 
tioned. The increases made in 1920 
were made the subject of an agreement, 
a copy of which is filed herewith. 


In 1921, following the decision of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, 
the wages were decreased by the railway 
company effective July 16th, 1921, and 
after some objection on the part of the 
employees an agreement was entered into 


‘dated the 7th of February, 1922, under 


which agreement the employees accept- 
ed the decreases which were made. A 
copy of this agreement is also filed here- 
with. 


On June 19th, 1922, the company 
gave the following notice to its em- 
ployees: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
June 19th, 1922. 
20490.. 
F. H. Hall, Esq., 
374 Tenth Avenue, 
Rosemount, Montreal. 


Dear Sir, 


Pursuant to the terms of agreement effective: 
September 1st, 1920, and Supplement thereto, 
I beg to notify you of the company’s desire 
to revise the existing rates of pay of Clerks,. 
Checkers, Freight Handlers, Baggagemen, ete.,. 


~ 
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at certain points specified therein, by making 
effective July 16th next decreases in rates of 
pay as specified hereunder, or such other de- 
creases as may be mutually agreed upon to 
‘produce the same aggregate decrease: 


Decrease of 
Per Hour 
cents 
1.—Hourly rated employees in Baggage- 
rooms at points where such staffs 
are specified in the preamble of the 
PSEC CMIO Eo ries Torre sae sis es ake ay 


2.—Hourly rated employees in Freight 
Sheds at points where such stafis 
are specified in the preamble of the 
HITESMION GS Censiyiet a tene deka s setned prt 


The present differentials between 
‘hourly rated Truckers and hourly 
rated Sealers, Scalers, Perishable 


Inspectors, Stowers, Stevedores, 
Loaders and Coopers will be main- 
tained. 


3.—Hourly rated Common Labourers in 
Freight Sheds or Baggagerooms at 
points where such staffs are speci- 
» fied in the preamble of the agree- 
Lr Celeb tea ea a AR aS ay eer 


Monthly Rated Employees. 
Per Month 
4.—Clerks (including Checkers)...... $6.12 


5.—Baggage and Parcel room employ- 


ees (other than Clerks).......... $6.12 


6—Employees engaged in assorting 
waybills and tickets, operating ap- 
pliances or machines for perfora- 
ting, addressing envelopes, number- 
ing claims or other papers, gather- 
ing and distributing mail and other 


similar work $8.16 


cece eo eee oe oo eee oe oO oe 


7.—Office Boys, Call Boys, Messengers, 
Chore Boys and other employees 


filling similar positions.......... $8.16 


_ 8—Freight Handlers or Truckers and 


others similarly employed........ $8.16 


I shall_be glad if you will advise me as 
early as possible how soon your Committee 
will be prepared to meet me to discuss the 
matter with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Gro. Hoper, 


For General Manager. 


A similar notice dated June 20th, 
1922, was given by the company in res- 
pect to employees on the Western Lines. 
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These notices were given following 
the decision made by the United States 
Railroad Board which became effective 
in United States on July Ist, 1922. 


The reduction in wages proposed by 
these notices is the subject of the present 
dispute. 


A contention was made before the © 
Board on behalf of the employees that 
the notices were not proper legal no- | 
tices as they did not give the thirty 
days’ notice required by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and by the 
agreement made in 1920. By subse- 
quent notices the company professed to 
correct the dates, but in view of the con- 
elusion at which the Board has arrived 
this question is now unimportant. 


It will be noticed that the decreases 
are not made on a percentage basis but 
are a fixed rate in respect to each group 
of employees. 


Taking the groups as set out in the 
notice of. June 19th, 1922, and which 
for convenience are numbered, it appears 
that the wages of the First Class were . 
increased in 1920, 18¢e per hour. They 
were reduced 10e¢ per hour in 1921, and 
it is now proposed to make a further 
reduction of 8¢ per hour, thus wiping 
out the whole of the increase made in 
1920. 


The wages of the Second Class were 
increased in 1920 by 138¢ per hour for 
checkers and 12c as to other employees. 
They were reduced 6e in 1921, 4c in 
1922, making a total decrease of 10¢ 
per hour. : 


The wages of the Third Class were 
inereased 814c per hour in 1920. The 
whole of that increase was wiped out in 
1921 and there is still a further deduc- 
tion of 4c this year, making a total of 
1214¢ decrease in the two years. 


The wages of Class Number Four 
were increased $26.52 per month in 1920. 
They were decreased $12.24 in 1921 and 
$6.12 in 1922 making a total decrease 
of $18.36. 


TEGS"" 


The wages of the Fifth Class were in- 
ereased $26.52 in 1920, decreased $20.40 
in 1921, ‘and 36. 12 in 1922, making a 
total de 
the whole of the increase made in 1920. 


The wages of Class Number Six were 
inereased $20.40 in 1920, reduced that 
amount in 1921, and a further amount 
of $8.16 in 1922, making a total reduc- 
tion of $28.56 or $8.16 more than the 
inerease of 1920. 


The wages of Class Number Seven 
were inereased $10.20 in 1920, reduced 
the same amount in 1921, and $8.16 in 
1922, making a total reduction for the 
two years of $18.36 and being $8.16 more 
than the whole increase. 


The wages of Class Number Hight 
were increased $24.48 in 1920, reduced 
SP 04 a wT O21 sy andy Sa be ama 1922, 
making a total of $20.40 in the two 
years. 


No sufficient explanation was offered 
as to why in certain classes the whole in- 
crease made in 1920 should be wiped out 
and in other classes more than that in- 
crease and in others less than the in- 
erease. In the absence of any sufficient 
explanation as to this it would appear 
not to be unreasonable that if a reduc- 
tion is to be made it should be relatively 
the same in all classes and the aggre- 
gate amount of the deductions should be 
distributed among the employees rate- 
ably according to their respective earn- 
ings. 


It is apparent that the deduction of 
a fixed sum from each employee, irres- 
pective of what he is earning, works a 
hardship on the lower paid employee. 


As pointed out in the report of one 
of the other Conciliation Boards, the 
class of employees represented in some 
of the groups in this dispute are the 
second lowest paid class in the railway 
service and it is strongly contended on 
behali of the employees that the lower 
paid classes should not be attacked first, 
but if there is to be any wage reduction 
it should be general and should cover 
all classes of employees. 
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The reduction in freight and passen- 
ger rates and the decrease in the cost 
of living from the peak year of 1920 
perhaps justifies consideration of a re-, 
duction in wages, but until a general 
reduction is convassed covering all 
classes the lower paid employees should 
not be made to suffer first. 


The argument that the rate of wages 
should follow the eost of living is no 
doubt a strong one, but there is creat 
difficulty in applying it in a case like 
the present one. Apparently at no 
period from 1914 down to the present 
time has the minimum wage equalled 
the cost of living, that is ‘‘an adequate 
standard”’ or ‘‘sufficient to reasonably 
meet the needs of the average working 
man’s family,’’ and until you can get 
as a basis a year in which the rate of 
wages and the cost of living have been 
on an equality the application of the 
principle can searcely be made. There 
is no doubt that the rate of wages of 
come in the present groups has been 
more than the estimated cost of living, 
but in many eases it has been much be- 
low and the deductions proposed would 
leave the latter in a worse position. 


The view of the Board is that there 
should not be any reduction at the pre- 
sent time. 


Your Board recommends that there — 
should be further negotiations between 
the company and the employees with a 
view of adjusting any inequalities which 
exist in the wages paid to employees at 
different points if in fact such imequal- 
ities do exist. 


The Board also wishes to compliment 
both the representatives of the em- 
ployees and the company on the able, 
forceful and courteous way in which 
their respective cases were presented and 
on the apparent good feeling which 
exists between the representatives of 
both parties and which was manifest on 
the hearing. 


This report is by the majority of the 
Board. Mr. J. T. Arundel does not con- 
cur in it and is presenting a minority 


report. 


Pe a 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) D. UrquHart, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) J. G. O’DoNoGHUE, 
For the Employees. 


Dated at Toronto this 21st day of 
October, 1922. 


Minority Report 
Oakville, October 20th, 1922. 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of the 
dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (employers) 
and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, checkers, freight handlers, 
baggagemen, ete., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Kix- 
press and Station Employees, (em- 
ployees). 
To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,— 

- A majority of the Board has made a 
report that I am compelled to disagree 
with, mainly on the ground that the con- 
clusion of it merely defers a settlement, 
and even this temporary result is based 
on matter to which it is almost un- 
related. 


A review of the railway wages condi- 


tions during the last four years places 


the Canadian Pacific Railway in an im- 
pregnable position. The Washington, 
1918, unparalleled increases were given 
to its employees and the tremendous in- 
crease of operating costs this caused was 
partially relieved by additions to the 
tariff rates. Subsequent rises in the cost 
of living were met by additional in- 
creases of wages as set by the United 


States Labour Board and thus the Can-: 


adian Pacific Railway became a party 
to the application of continental rates 
of pay prescribed by authorities consti- 
tuted by the United States Government. 
As wartime conditions became less op- 
pressive, largely through the reduction 
of railway tariff rates, the same author- 
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ities began to reduce wages, and it is 
the second reduction from the high peak 
of 1920 we have been attempting to deal 
with. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
after following the abnormal rise, fol- 
lowed the fall, for which no justification 
is needed as it remained on the conti- 
nental basis. The United States Labour 
Board set rates of pay which have 
been established throughout the United 
States, where the railway rates had not 
been reduced to the extent they were in 
Canada even before the Crow’s Nest 
Agreement rates’ adjustment placed ad- 
ditional burdens on the Canadian rail- 
ways which Parliament undoubtedly 
expected would be relieved to some ex- 
tent by wage reductions, railway costs 
having to be reduced for the welfare of 
the country. The Washington rates of 
pay of 1918 were based on the increased 
ecst of living compared to the cost in 
December, 1917, after serious and ex- 
haustive study of the situation produced 
by the war. In the United States the 
cost of. living in June, 1922, was 16.9 
per cent higher than in December, 1917, 
and in Canada but 6.6 per cent, while 
the rates of pay before this Board run 
for hourly rated employees from 100 per 
cent to 122 per cent, and for monthly 
rated employees up to 7o per cent or 
more, higher than the rates in effect in 
December, 1917. The changes in rates 
of pay both up and down were based 
on the cost of living, and, although the 
reduction in Canada is greater than in 
the United States, and the railway rates 
have been reduced much more, the rates 
of pay set by the United States Labour 
Board as fair and just for existing con- 
ditions are unacceptable to a majority 
of your Board, although the investiga- 
tion and consideration it was possible 
to give to the question are negligible 
compared to the work of the United 
States Labour Board. All these facts 
constituted a difficulty that was trouble- 
some to deal with unless the American 
rates were endorsed, and I think the 
trouble was overcome by the conference 
at Ottawa; but this conference in effect 
changed the constitution of the Board 
appointed to deal with the dispute by 
enlarging its membership from three to 
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eight, something I am unable to square 
with the provisions of the Act, which 
is such a splendid instrument with its 
power for doing good that its integrity 
should be very jealously guarded by 
everyone who comes in contact with it. 


The majority report endorses the find- 
ings of the Conciliation Boards which 
dealt with the Michigan Central and 
Pere Marquette disputes. These Boards 
put the United States Labour Board 
reductions in rates of pay into effect, 
but, while endorsing this, the same re- 
port finds that the reductions should not 
be allowed on the Canadian Pacific, 
which operates in the same territory as 
the two roads mentioned, at present, 
thus changing the question from an eco- 
nomic one to one of, Who owns the road? 
Th 
an American owned system this Board 
would have given a verdict in its favour. 


The Shop Crafts’ case was the same 
as this one. The application for a 
Beard stated it in terms different from 
the letter and spirit of the dispute wh’ch 
was this: 


Pending further negotiations with reference 
to definite revisions of rates of pay the em- 
ployees will, subject to the terms of this agree- 
ment, accept the interim revision of rates of 
pay made effective on July 19th, 1922, subject 
to the conditions named in the notice to em- 
ployees dated July 18th, 1922. 


The Company agrees that the rates of pay 
in effect prior to July 19th, 1922, will be res- 
tored up to and including August 15th, 1922, 
provided, however, that when definite rates of 
pay are agreed upon they shall be retroactive 
to July 19th, 1922, and notwithstanding the 
fact that employees may have received pay at 
the old rates up to August 15th, 1922, any 
necessary adjustments when definite rates are 
agreed upon will, except as otherwise mutually 
agreed, be made effcetive as of July 19th, 1922. 


This fact is affected, but not changed, 
by the decision that the questions be- 
fore the two Boards differ. 


As the Washington Award of 1918 
set rates of pay on a strictly e¢onomic 
basis, with special consideration given 
to unorganized labour, the labour mar- 
ket has played no part in what. has oc- 
curred since. The emphatic statement 
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that other classes receiving higher wages 
have not been reduced at all is made 
with full knowledge of the reductions 
in the shop crafts’ rates of pay aver- 
aging twice as much as those proposed 
for the clerks and freight handlers; but 
without any examination at all of the 
rise and fall in wages paid to trans- 
portation employees, or of the world 
wide recognition of skill and_ special 
knowledge securing higher rates of pay 
than the lack of them, still, until these 
are reduced, this proposed reduction 
should not be made. So the question 
is not one of justice after all, but le- 
velling. 


In my opinion this Board could havé 
justly accepted the Company’s proposal, 
which included an offer to discuss with 
the employees the matter of adjustments 
of rates and which would have resulted 
in changes in the high and low rates, 
but even the latter are fair, as reduced, 


according to the United States Labour 


Board, than which at the present time 
there is no better qualified authority on 
this continent. The interests of the 
country are bound up in the cost of 
operating railways to an extent not sus- 
pected ‘generally until the depth of the 
depression, which was crippling us and 
halting the endeavours to get in the way 
which would give prosperity a chance 
to return and promote the welfare of 
our citizens generally, revealed it; and 
this cost, principally one of wages, is the 
real issue in this case, as unless revisions 
of wages secure reductions the revival of 
prosperity throughout Canada will be 
jeopardized as the effect on freight 
rates will be material and unemployment 
inerease instead of lessen, and, there- 
fore, for their own good, and the gen- 
eral welfare, it would be better for the 
employees concerned in this case to again 
meet the Company and agree to the re- 
duction, disagreable as such a thing is, 
and reduce the effect by redistributing 
the rates. f 


I have the honour to be, 


Your truly, : 
(S¢d.) J. ARUNDEn. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1 


. "TWENTY new decisions of the Can- 
| adian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, have been received by the De- 
partment. (Earlier decisicns of the 
- Board appeared in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for July, 1922, on pages 669 and 670, 
and in previous issues). 


Case No. 127 has reference to a claim 
of conductors and trainmen of the Can- 
adian National Railways for arbitrary 
time between Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Case No. 128 has reference to 
the claim of a conductor and crew of 
the Canadian National Railways for ter- 
minal detention time at Edmonton. 
Case No. 129 relates to a claim of a con- 
ductor and train crew of the Canadian 
National Railways for pay for removing 
snow. Case No. 130 has reference to 
the dismissal of a conductor of the Can- 
adian National Railways. Case No. 131 
has reference to the dismissal of a switch 
foreman of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Case No. 132 has reference to 
the dismissal of a yardman of the Can- 
adian National Railways. Case No. 183 
has reference to the dismissal of a brake- 


man of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail-. 


way. Case No. 184 refers to a dispute 
as to payment for switching performed 
by train crews of the Canadian National 
Railways and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. Case No. 185 has reference 
to a claim of a conductor of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway for payment for 
switching. Case No. 136 has reference 
to the dismissal of a brakeman of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. Case No. 
137 deals with a claim of two switchmen 
of the Canadian National Railways for 
payment for time when they were held 
out of service. Cases Nos. 138, 139 and 
140 relate to claims of yardmen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway with regard 
to the application of Article 18 of the 
yardmen’s schedule and for payment 
for certain days when their crews were 
not required. Case No. 141 deals with 


the dismissal of a brakeman of. the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, and Case No. 142 
with the dismissal of a conductor of the 
same railway. Case No. 143 has refer- 
ence to the dismissal of a foreman by 
the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 
Case No. 144 deals with a controversy 
between the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway and locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen with regard to the 
payment of yard engine crews. Case 
No. 145 has reference to a controversy 
between the Toronto, Hamilton and Buf- 
falo Railway and locomotive engineers 
and firemen as to the coaling of engine 
at the Aberdeen coal dock, Hamilton. 
Case No. 146 has reference to a claim 
of engine and train crews of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway for pay- 
ment for writing up new train rules. 


Case No. 127—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western lines and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the Can- 
adian National Railways, Western lines, 
and its conductors and trainmen with 
reference to the interpretation of Article 
5, rule 59 of the Conductors’ schedule 
and article 5, rule 71 of the Trainmen’s 
schedule which reads in part as follows: 


The limits of Port Arthur yard will be the 
Port Arthur passenger station and the west 
switch Fort William ‘‘Loop’’. Switching per- 
formed between west switch Fort William 
‘<Toop’’ and west switch at Mount, will be 
paid for under terminal time rule. 


It was contended by the Railways that 
the above only covered freight trains and 
had no reference to mixed or passenger 
trains. The contention of the conduc- 
tors and trainmen was ‘‘that all time 
occupied between the limits of Port 
Arthur terminal, as defined in the 
schedule, should be paid for as terminal 
detention for all trains,.the road trip 
beginning and ending at the last named 
point in schedule. Rule 59 of Article 
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5 covers all classes of trains unless other- 
wise specified, and there is no specifica- 
tion in this particular rule which ex- 
eludes any class of train.”’ 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The claim of the employees is sustained in 
so far as it applies to trains to which freight 
rates are paid. 1t is understood, however, that 
this decision does not authorize duplicate pay. 


Case No, 128—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, western lines, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 





A conductor of the Canadian National 
Railways in charge of an extra running 
east from Edson to Edmonton North 
yard, was detained about forty minutes 
to meet a westbound train after entering 
the yard limits at Edmonton. It was 
contended by the conductors and train- 
men that under Article 5, Rule 9, and 
Article 5, Rule 14 of their respective 
schedules, the conductor and crew were 
entitled to all time delayed after enter- 
ing the yard limits at North Edmonton, 
the block where they were detained 
beg within the yard limits. On 
behalf of the Railways it was claim- 
ed that the conductor and crew were 
allowed actual mileage from Edson to 
Hdmonton and that they were not en- 
titled to allowanee for terminal deten- 
tion. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The claim of the employees for terminal 
time in this case is sustained. Road time to 
cease when terminal time commences. 


Case No, 129--The Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, western lines, and the Order of 


Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 


of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. conductor and crew were called one 
day in winter to clear the yard at Ati- 
kokan of snow. The employees con- 
tended that under Rule 14 of the Train- 
men’s schedule ‘‘Trainmen required to 
perform yardmen’s work in any one 
yard in excess of five hours in any one 
day will be paid at yardmen’s rates 
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per hour for the actual time occupied.”’ 
It was further claimed that the work 
performed in this case clearly came 
under the definition of yardmen’s work 
as given in Clause ‘‘B”’ of the Yard- 
men’s schedule. On behalf of the Rail- 
ways it. was contended that this was 
purely work train work and should only 
be paid at rates provided for such, that 
no regular switching crews were assign- 
ed to that point at the time in question, 
and that Rule 14, Clause ‘‘A’’ in the 
Trainmen’s schedule did not apply. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: . 


The Board is of the opinion that the service 


referred to, and the cireumstances under which 


it was performed, do not support the claim, 
and it is therefore denied. 


Case No. 130—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, western lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case had reference to the dis- 
missal on the grounds of insubordina- 
tion of a conductor of the Canadian 
National Railways for refusing to ac- 
cept a call for service. The employees 
contended that in dismissing the con- 
ductor the officers of the company were 
meting out discipline too severe for the 
offence committed. At the hearing be- 
fore the Board the parties to the con- 
troversy agreed between themselves as 
to its disposal and the case was there- 
fore closed. : 


‘Case No. 181—The Canadian National Rail- 


ways, western lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A switch foreman of the Canadian 
National. Railways was arrested on‘a 
warrant charging him with receiving 
stolen goods belonging to the railways. 
When called to the office of the super- 
intendent he refused to answer an en- 
quiry as to how he came into possession 
of these goods. When his case came up 
for trial the jury brought in a verdict 
of ‘‘not guilty.’’ It was contended by 
the trainmen that when this employee 
was acquitted by the Court he should 
have been taken back into the service of 
the Railways, and should have been 
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given pay for time held out of the ser- 
vice under a rule in the Trainmen’s 
schedule. On behalf of the Railways it 
was contended that this employee’s re- 
fusal to answer questions asked him by 
a proper officer of the Company was 
sufficient cause for dismissal. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 132—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, western lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


D— a yardman of the Canadian 
National Railways was dismissed for 
‘‘insubordination and refusing duty,’’ 
following his declining to take the fore- 
manship of an extra crew which was 
being set up by the night yardmaster at 
Saskatoon. The representatives of the 
trainmen contended that this yardman 
had the right to make his preference 
to work,-under Clause ‘‘B’’. Article 8 
of the Yardmen’s schedule. It was con- 
tended on behalf of the Railways that 
the night yardmaster at Saskatoon had 
a perfect right to order D— to take 
charge of the crew as foreman, and that 
D— in refusing to do so was guilty of 
insubordination. 


The Board declared that in consider- — 


ing this case it was influenced in its de- 
cision by the fact that while, technically, 
the application of the rules in question 

might in his opinion support the action 
taken by D— yet the Board was not dis- 
posed to condone insubordination, and, 
further, there was no definite informa- 
tion to show that there was a junior 
qualified man available. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

The claim of the employees is sustained to 
the extent of reinstatement of Yardman D— 


without pay for time lost, such lost time to 
apply as discipline. 


Case No. 133—The Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


A brakeman of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway was dismissed from the 
service for refusing to obey the instruc- 
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tions of the superintendent to go in a 
baggage car at Prince Rupert. Accord- 
ing to the Company, on account of 
mountain slides there was no passenger 
erew available at Prince Rupert for 
No. 2 train, and a freight crew had to 
be called. There being no baggage man 
on hand to receive the baggage from a _ 
boat that was being loaded on this train, 
this brakeman was called upon to act 
as baggageman on the ear. On his re- 
fusal to do so he was instructed to re- 
port at the General Superintendent’s 
office at Prince Rupert .for investiga- 
tion, but he refused. He also refused 
to comply with a further order to go to 
Smithers for investigation, but he finally 
did so. The employees contended that 
this brakeman was not guilty of refusing 
duty, but that the lax methods of hand- 
ling and calling the crews at Prince 
Rupert on the particular date in ques- 
tion was the reason why he did not go 
out or respond to the first call for duty. 


The Board declared that it developed 


during the hearing of the case that in 


addition to the offence for which the 
brakeman was dismissed, he did not at- 
tend his investigation as required by the 
officers of the Railway. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 134—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, western lines, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The conductors and trainmen of the 
Canadian National Railways, western 
lines, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way made a claim for all switching per- 
formed at Lucerne by Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific crews and at Jasper by Canadian 
National crews, Jasper being the ter- 
minal of Grand Trunk Pacific crews and 
Lucerne the terminal of Canadian Na- 
In the operation of 
Grand Trunk Pacific trains between Mc- 
Bride, B.C., and Jasper, Alta. they 
have to pass through Lueerne, and im 
operating Canadian. National trains be- 
ween Lucerne and -Edson they have to 
pass through Jasper. 
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On behalf of the railways it was con- 
tended that the co-ordination of the Can- 
adian National (western lines) and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railways had taken 
place some time ago. Shortly after- 
wards the conductors of the two railway 
systems met together and decided to 
accept the Canadian National (western 
lines) schedule, which was agreed to by 
the Company. It, was contended by the 
Company that so far as Grand Trunk 
Pacific men were concerned, Lucerne 
was simply a wayside station, and vice- 
versa Jasper was a wayside station for 
Canadian National men. So far as con- 
cuetors were concerned the only clause 
in their schedule covering switching at 
these points was Article 5, Rule 7, read- 
ing as follows: 

Conductors required to load or unload way 
freight or switch en route will be paid over- 
time at way freight rates for time so. occu- 
pied, but not in excess of way freight rates 
for the full trip, such time to be deducted 
in computing overtime. Conductors will be 
paid way freight rates over the full trip if 
they load or unload way freight or switch at 
three or more points, or a combination of 
three, or both. This is not construed to apply 
to through trains setting out or picking up 
ears belonging to their trains unless a switch 
has to be made to spot ears which are set out; 
that is car set out of a train will be placed 


for loading or unloading, and this will not . 


constitute switching unless the placing of same 
will necessitate the removal of car or cars from 
the track to which cars set out are destined. 
When picking up, any ears which are placed 
for loading must be re-spotted. The handling 
of water cars for other than train purposes 
will be by way freight trains; if by through 
freight trains, way freight rates will be paid 
provided water is distributed at three or more 
points. 


Hor the trainmen there were two se- 
parate schedules in existence and under 
these schedules the Company claimed 
there was nothing to compel them to 
pay terminal switching at Lucerne and 
Jasper except an Article for Canadian 
National brakemen similar to that quoted 
above for the conductors. There was 
no such reference at all in the Grand 
Trunk Pacifie Brakemen’s schedule. 


The representatives of conductors and 
trainmen contended that they were en- 
titled to switching -and delay time at 
Lucerne in the case of Grand Trunk Pa- 
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cific men, and at Jasper in the case of 
Canadian National men, under the Ar- 
ticle of the Conductors’ schedule quoted 
above, and under Article 5, Rule 14, of 
the Trainmen’s schedule reading as fol- 
lows : 


Trainmen switching or delayed at terminals 
or turn-around points will be paid for actual 
time so occupied at through freight rates. Ex- 
cepting that trainmen required. to perform 
yardmen’s work in any one yard in excess of 
five hours in any one day will be paid at yard-. 
men’s wages per hour for the actual time 
occupied. This time will be in addition to 
mileage or hours made on the trip. 


Through freight rates on the basis of 12% 
miles per hour will be paid trainmen in through 
freight service for all time occupied in switch- 
ing at Canadian Northern Railway junction 
points, and this time will be paid in addition 
to pay for trip. Such time will be deducted 
in computing overtime for the trip and this 
switching will not be regarded as constituting 
switching at an intermediate point under Ar- 
ticle 5, Rule 12. 


The Board stated that the Conduc- 
tors’ schedule now in effect is the same 
on all parts of the Canadian National 
Railways, while the trainmen have re- 
tained the schedules in effect on the rail- 
ways previous to co-ordination, the pro- 
visions of which differed considerably. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The claim of the employees is sustained for 
conductors at points mentioned, and for train- 
men at points covered by their schedule. 


Case No. 135—The Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 


A conductor of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway with headquarters at 
Transcona was called upon to pick up 
a train in the Fort Rouge yards of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. He claim- 
ed payment for switching and detention 
on the ground that Fort Rouge was a 
bona fide terminal under the schedule 
and that any crew passing through there 
were entitled to all switching and de- 
tention as in Article 5, Rule 9, reading 
as follows: 


Conductors switching or delayed at terminals 
or turn-around points will be paid for actual 
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time so occupied at through freight rates. This 
time will be in addition to mileage hours made 
on the trip. Through freight rates on the basis 
of twelve and one-half (12%4) miles per hour 
will be paid conductors in through freight ser- 
vice for all time occupied in switching at Can- 
adian Northern Railway junction points, and 
this time will be paid in addition to pay for 
trip. Such time will be deducted in computing 
overtime for the trip, and this switching will 
not be regarded as constituting switching at 
an intermediate point under Article 5, Rule 7. 
Interrupted time of thirty (30) consecutive 
minutes or more preventing continuance of 
switching operations will be deducted in com- 
puting time for switching at Canadian North- 
ern junction points. 


It was claimed for the Railway that 
the conductor, whose run was from 
Transcona to Rivers was not entitled 
to time claimed, but would be entitled 
to twelve and one-half miles per hour 
for time on duty between the terminals 
Transcona and Rivers. It was further 
claimed that it had always been cus- 
tomary both before and since the co- 
ordination for Grand Trunk Pacific 
crews to pick up and set out cars at 
Fort Rouge or within Winnipeg termi- 
nals, and no compensation other than 
that above mentioned was ever asked 
or paid for. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 136—The Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway was dismissed for insub- 
ordination. It was claimed by the Com- 
pany that a few days after he had been 
laid off duty alleging a sprained ankle 
he was seen participating in a dance. 
He had also been frequently observed 
playing pool, which gave rise to the 
belief that he was malingering. It was 
contended by the trainmen that Article 
58 of the Grand Trunk Pacific schedule 
which was still in effect, had been 
ignored, inasmuch as the company’s of- 
ficials had constantly refused to hold 
an investigation. They further claimed 
that when the brakeman was called to 
go out on the road a week after the 
2 
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accident he declined to go on the advice 
of a doctor. 


The Board declared in its statement | 
that it was of the opinion that the Rail- 
way was justified in its action, but con- 
sidered that the discipline should be 
amended. The decision of the Board was 
as follows: ; 

Employee’s claim for reinstatement is sus- 
tained, without pay for time lost, provided he 


reports for duty at Division Headquarters 
within forty-five days. 


Case No. 137—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, western lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen., 


Two switchmen of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways at Winnipeg made a 
claim for payment for a period of nine- 
ty-two days when they had been held 
out of service. It appears from the 
joint statement that these men had been 
arrested for the alleged theft of tobacco 
from a car in possession of the Canadian 
National Railways, and they were com- 
mitted for trial. At the first trial the 
jury disagreed, and when the case was 
re-heard before another judge and jury 
they were found not guilty. On behalf 
of the Railways it was claimed that suf-_ 
ficient evidence was available to war- 
rant the matter being turned over to 
the Crown, and in view of the fact that 
the Crown considered the evidence suf- 
ficient to allow the case to go to trial 
the Company claimed they were in no 
way responsible for the time lost by 
these men while they were under in- 
dictment. It was claimed by the em- 
ployees that these men were arrested at 
the instigation of the Railway Compa- 
ny, and on being tried they were found 
not guilty and were acquitted. Subse- 
quently they were taken back into the 
service of the Company. It was con- 
tended in view of the circumstances that 
these men were entitled to payment for 
the time they were held out of service, 
that is, the period between the date of 
their arrest and their return to duty. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained. 
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Case No. 188—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, wetern lines, and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard crew of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, western lines, was 
eaneelled on April 15, 1921, overtime 
made during the month being included 
in making up the month’s guarantee, 
provided for in Article 18 of the Yard- 
men’s schedule. 
follows: 

Regular yardmen who do not lay off of 
their own accord and are held for entire month 
to fill-an assignment will be paid for not less 
than the calendar working days of the month 


or their proportion thereof when an assignment 
is ereated or discontinued. 


This will not apply to irregular yard ser- 
vice unless men are held for such service. 


The company claimed that ever since 
this article was inserted in the schedule 
the guaranteed payment included all 
time made during the month, and that in 
fact the intent of the article was to pro- 
tect men held for duty so that their 
earnings each month would at least equal 
the pay for the number of calendar 
working days in the month. It was 
claimed that the company had applied 
the proper interpretation of the rule 
since its insertion in the schedule. 


The employees contended that Article 
18 of the present yard schedule referred 
only to the calendar working days of 
the month, and provided a guarantee 
for pay for each and every calendar 
working day, and did not contemplate 
that crews might be cancelled on certain 
days and the overtime earned on other 
days used to make up the guarantee as 
in this ease. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 139—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, western lines, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard crew on regular assignment at 
Calgary, starting work. at 11.30 p.m., 
was cancelled on Saturday, December 
3, 1921, the crew not being required. 
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Payment for this day was claimed by 
a member of the crew, but was refused. 


The Company claimed that this man 
was paid for 29 days during the month 
of December and was therefore paid for 
not less than the calendar working days 
of the month, as required by Article 18 
of the yardmen’s schedule. (The text 
of Article 18 is given in case No. 1388 
above). ; 


The employees contended that Article 
18 referred only to the calendar work- 
ing days of the month and did not con- 
template that the crew might be can- 
celled on certain days and the Sundays 
worked in the same month used to make 
up the guarantee. They claimed that 
Sundays were not included in the guar- 
antee in Article 18, but must be paid for 
irrespective of and in addition to -the 
euarantee of the calendar working days 
of either a six or seven day assignment. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The claim of the employees is sustained to 
the extent that Sunday time cannot be used 
to apply against guarantee. The Company 
should, however, designate in the different 
yards, accord ng to the requirements of the 
service, whether or not the assignment com- 
mencing late Saturday night and ending Sun- 
day morning, or the assignment commencing 
late Sunday night and ending Monday morning, 
is the Sunday assignment. 


Case No. 140—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, western lines, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. : 


A yardman of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, western lines, holding a regular 
assignment, was not called on December 
26, 1921, or on January 2, 1922. He 
claimed payment for these days, but was 
refused by the Company on the ground 
that they were legal holidays. The Com- 
pany eontended that Christmas and 
New Year’s day falling on a Sunday, 
the following Mondays, December 26 and 
January 2, were generally observed as 
holidays. Therefore, under the agree- 
ment, both of the above days being re- 
cognized as holidays the yard crews 
were not called or required to work. The - 
Company declined payment for these 
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days, owing to the fact that they were 
generally observed as legal holidays and 
the members of all organizations who 
were called upon to work on those days 
under the agreement were paid over- 
time for working on a legal holiday. 


The employees contended that the 
order-in-council, which proclaimed De- 
cember 26, 1921, and January 2, 1922, 
public holidays, only applied to the 
publie service of Canada and did not 
apply to assigned yard crews, employees 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway Com- 
pany. They claimed that this yardman 
should be paid in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 18 of the yard schedule (see Case 
No. 188 above). 


The Board declared that December 
26, 1921, and January 2, 1922, were 
legal holidays observed as Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day respectively, 
and by its decision the claim of the em- 
ployees was denied. 


Case No. 141—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, western lines, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose over the dismissal 
of a brakeman of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for alleged violation of Rule 
‘‘G’’ having been reported by a caller 
of the railway to have been under the in- 
fluence of liquor. The employees con- 
tended that this brakeman should not 
have been dismissed, as they alleged no 
evidence was produced at the time which 
showed that he was under the influence 
of liquor. The only statement furnish- 
ed in the case was supplied eleven 
months later. when the general manager 
of the eompany informed the men’s com- 
mittee that he had the ecaller’s orignal! 
statement. 


In its general statement the Board 
said : 


There appears to have been some misunder- 
standing and considerable delay in dealing with 
the matter when originally taken up between 
the representatives of the Committee and of 
the Company. ; 


The Board cannot, of course, countenance 
any violation of Rule ‘‘G’’, about the evidence 
of which there can be no question. 
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The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


Under all the circumstances the Board re- 
commends to the Company a reconsideration 
of the discipline applied in the case. 


Case No. 142—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, western lines, and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


A railway conductor of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was dismissed for 
threatening violence to an officer of the 
Company, and for attempting to incite 
another employee to an open act of in- 
subordination. The employees contend- 
ed that the investigation in this case was 
irregular as it had been conducted by 
officers of the Alberta district while the 
occurrence took place in the British 
Columbia district. They also contended 
that the discipline was excessive. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was denied. 


Case No. 143—The Harbour Commissioners. 
of Montreal and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A foreman employed by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal in switching 
operations was dismissed on the charge 
of interfering with a police- officer in 
the execution of his duties and obtaining 
from him a bicycle belonging to another 
man, which was subsequently lost. The 
employees contended that the affair was 
merely a practical joke and requested 
that the foreman be reinstated and paid 
for his lost time. The Harbour Com- 
missioners submitted that the accept- 
ance of the ‘‘joke plea’’ would open the 
way to abuses that might lead to the 
appropriating by employees of more 
valuable property than in this instance 
belonging to the public or to the Com- 
missioners. Both parties agreed to ac- 
cept as final and binding the decision 
of the Board in the ease. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

The Board sustains the Harbour Commis- 
sioners in its conclusion that the bicycle was 


lost through the interference by Foreman w— 
with the police officer in the performance of 
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his duties, but considers that the discipline 
should be modified to the extent of reinstate- 
ment without pay for time out of service; 
time lost to count as suspension. 


Case No. 144—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
_hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 


A controversy arose between the Tor- 
onto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
and its locomotive engineers and train- 
men with reference to payment for push- 
ing trains out of Coyle yard. The rule 
governing this work is in Article 28 
(b) (20 b of Supplement 24 to G. O. 
No. 27) of the schedule of the locomotive 
engineers and firemen, which reads in 
part as follows: 


Where regularly assigned to perform service 
within switching limits yardmen shall not be 
used in road service when road crews are avail- 
able, except in ease of emergency. When yard 
crews are used in road service under conditions 
just referred to they shall be paid miles or 
hours with a minimum of one hour, whichever 
is the greater, for the class of service perform- 
ed, in addition to the regular yard pay, and 
without any deduction therefrom for the time 
consumed in said service. 


The points at issue are set forth in the 
joint statement submitted by both par- 
ties as follows: 


Westbound tonnage trains are pushed out 
of Coyle yard (provided switch engine is not 
otherwise engaged), this being part of the 
regular duties of the switch engine. This 
practice has been in effect since switch engine 
was established in Coyle yard about twelve 
years ago. 


- This engine has been used more or less, 
depending upon conditions, to push trains 
beyond the west yard limit board. The en- 
ginemen have presented claims under the cur- 
rent schedule for a minimum of one hour 
(actual time about 30 minutes) at through 
freight rates for this service in addition to 
the regular yard pay and without deduction 
therefrom. The claims were declined by the 
Railway Company and the engine crew paid 
continuous time at yard rates. 


The employees contended that since 
Article 28 (b) of the present schedule 
became effective, yard crews were not 
required to assist trains beyond the west 
yard limit board until recently. They 
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claimed that the yard engine crew, when 
pushing through freight trains beyond 
the yard limit board were engaged in 
road service and should therefore be 
paid in accordance with Article 28 (a) 
which reads as follows: 


No 28 (a)—Yard engineers and firemen 
working between H. & D. Junction and Sum- 
mit, between Bartonville and Vinemount, and 
between frontier yards and Coyle will be paid 
miles or hours at through freight rates for 
actual service only with a minimum of one 
hour. 


The Company contended that the use 
of the Coyle yard engine to push freight 
trains out of that yard to a point beyond 
the west yard limit board did not consti- 
tute road service in accordance with the 
intent of Article 28 (b) of the schedule, 
as road rates had never been paid Coyle 
yard engine crews when they ran beyond 
the yard limit board, and that this prac- 
tice was practically confined to winter 
operations. It was also pointed out that 
Article 28 (b) quoted in the joint state- 
ment of facts dealt with ‘‘switch limits’’ 
not with ‘‘yard limit’’ boards. 


It was pointed out by the Board that 
in the joint statement of facts it was 
shown that the practice of switch en- 
gines assisting through freight trains 
beyond the Coyle yard limit board had 
beent in effect since the switching engine 
was established in that yard about 
twelve years ago. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was denied. 


Case No. 145—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen _ 
and Enginemen. 


A controversy arose between the Tor- 
onto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway and 
its locomotive engineers and firemen as 
to the coaling of engines at the Aberdeen 
coal dock at Hamilton., Since the dock 
was built in 1912, road engine crews had, 
until recently, coaled practically all 
their engines, being paid an arbitrary 
allowance of six miles, in accordance 
with Article 16 of the Rates of Pay 
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and Rules governing the service of loco- 
motive engineers and firemen which 
reads as follows: 


Engineers and firemen in through and local 
freight, passenger and work train service will 
be allowed an arbitrary of six miles for the 
time consumed in coaling and sanding their 
engines at Aberdeen Coal Dock. 


Prior to January 12, 1922, the coaling 
was generally done after the completion 
of the trip or day, but since then the 
Company had, with few exceptions, used 
hostlers for coaling through and local 
freight, passenger and work train en- 
-gines, and required yard engine crews 
to coal their engines during the 45 
minutes preparatory time provided for 
under Article 36 (b) which reads as 
follows. 


On single crewed switch engines, engineers 
and firemen are required to report 45 minutes 
before time train is timed to leave. 


The enginemen contended that the 
Management shculd carry out the terms 
of Article 16, quoted above, and that 
the coaling of yard engines should be 
done according to the agreed past prac- 
tice, that is, after the completion of 
their regular day’s work, and that the 
45 minutes preparatory time referred to 
in Article 36 (b) was never intended 
for the coaling of engines and had never 
been used as such until January, 1922. 
They claimed that the Company should 
not abrogate Article 16, but if their 
right to do so were conceded the Com- 
pany should revert back to the practice 
in force prior to 1912, that is, the coaling 
and sending of all engines should be 
done by the roundhouse force. 


The Company contended that Article 
36 (b) did not state what work should 
be required of enginemen during the 45 
minutes preparatory time, and that it 
was entirely within its rights in having 
engines coaled in the preparatory time. 
The use of hostlers for coaling through 
and local freight, passenger work and 
train service engines, and the use of 
yard enginemen during their prepara- 
tory. time for coaling yard engines re- 
sulted in a considerable saving and the 
Company contended they were justified 
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in taking advantage of this when there 
was no violation of their agreement with 
the employees. There was nothing in 
the present or any previous agreement 
which gave the enginemen the privilege 
of eoaling and sanding all engines, or 
made it obligatory on the part of the 
Company to give them this work. 


The Board stated that it appeared 
‘that there was no disposition on the 
part of the Company to abrogate Ar- 
ticle 16 of the schedule and that the 
Company was justified in calling upon 
engineers and firemen of through and 
local freight, passenger and work trains 
to eoal and sand engines at Aberdeen 
coal dock, paying therefor an arbitrary 
of six miles for time consumed in such 
service, or having this work performed 
by roundhouse force, at its option.’’ 
With respect to yard engines, the Board 
found ‘‘that it was not the practice 
under existing or previous schedules up 
to January, 1922, to require engineers 
and firemen on yard engines to coal and 
sand engines during preparatory time.’’ 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The position of the Company is sustained 
in the matter of engines in through and local 
freight, passenger and work train service. The 
elaim of the employees is sustained in respect 
to yard engines. 


Case No. 146—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers, The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 


The Michigan Central Railroad and 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way operate a joint service between 
Buffalo and Hamilton, en route to and 
from Toronto.’ On June 26, 1921, the 
Michigan Central Railroad adopted the 
Canadian Standard Code of train rules, 
under which the train service employees 
of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway had been operating for two 
years. On August 8, 1921, the super- 
intendent of the Toronto, Hamilton and 
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Buffalo Railway issued the following 


notice: 


The Michigan Central have advised that all 
T. H. & B. employees in joint service must 
write that Company’s train rules examination 
book. All concerned will be governed accord- 
ingly. Examination books. may be had on 
appleation to this office and may be written 
by the employees where and as desired within 
a reasonable time. 


The chairmen of the four train ser- 
vice committees presented a claim for 
five days’ pay for each man who had 
written the rules. This claim was denied 
by the Company. 


The employees contended that they 
had always been paid in the past for 
writing Michigan Central Railroad 
rules, thus establishing the precedent 
and constituting an admission on the 
part of the Company that the service 
of writing rules for another road should 
be paid for; that certain enginemen who 
were not at that time actually working 
on joint runs were instructed by per- 


sonal letter to write these rules, this 


constituting a definite order from the 
Company; that the Company was not 
within its rights in ordering the em- 
ployees to perform a service of this na- 
ture without compensation, and that the 
compensation claimed was fair, as the 
Michigan Central Railrcad had paid 
certain of its employees five days’ pay 
for preparing, writing and passing Tor- 
onto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
rules under identical circumstances to 
those prevailing in the present case of 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way employees. They contended that 
although they did not actually lose time 
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from their runs, yet the time used in 
writing M.C.R.R. rules was time that 


rightfully belonged to themselves, and 


that they should be paid for the same; 
and that there was a difference between 
the Rule and Examination books of the 
two companies. 


On behalf of the Company it was 
claimed that at no time were instruc- 
tions issued requiring T. H. & B. em- 
ployees to attend instructicn classes in 
connection with the adoption of stand- 
ard rules by the M.C.R.R. The M.C.R.R. 
made various allowances up to five days 
to engineers and conductors for learning 
and writing T. H. & B. standard rules 
in 1918, but made no allowance to train- 
men or firemen. The only circumstances 
under which the T. H. & B. employees 
had ever been allowed time for writing 
M.C.R.R. train rules was when such em- 
ployees were required to go to M.C.R.R. 
headquarters for the sole purpose of 
writing the rules or of learning the road; 
in such cases they were allowed a mini- 
mum day for each twenty-four hours 
lost. It was further contended that in 
accordance with past practice its em- 
ployees were not entitled to compensa- 
tio nfor writing the rule book of the 
M.C.R.R. in order to qualify for joint 
service, no time having been lost by 
them in doing so. 


The Board pointed out that notwith- 
standing the claims as submitted were 
for five days’ pay each, it was shown in 
the employees’ statement that they did 


~not lose any time writing the rules. 


By decision of the Board the claim 


of the employees was denied. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1922 





HE following table shows the num- 

ber of strikes in existence in Canada 
at some time or another during October, 
1922, together with the number cf em- 
ployees involved and the time loss in 
working days, as compared with the 
previous month and with October, 1921. 








Time Joss , 




















Dis- | Employees|in working 

putes ; involved days 
OckODet 1922 9. kaa ctncues 17 8,229 54,502 
September, 1922......... 18 bay eres 91,900 
October, 1921............ 17 1,897 46,036 





As in the previous month the greatest 
time loss during October was in the 
group including the printing and pub- 
lishing trades, in which there were 10 
strikes involving 1,826 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 47,506 work- 
ing days. 


Two strikes commenced during the 
month, involving 193 employees and 
resulting in a time loss of 411 working 
days. Of the 18 strikes in existence in 
September, 15 were carried over into 
October, these causing a time loss of 
54,091 working days during the month 
under review. Two of the strikes in ex- 
istence in September, those of coal 
miners at Canmore and shipbuilders at 
Three Rivers, and the two new strikes 
commencing during October, termin- 
ated in October. At the end of the 
month there were, therefore, still on 
record 13 strikes, affecting 2,013 work- 
people as follows: photo engravers, 
Montreal; three strikes of printing com- 
positors at Montreal; printing compo- 
sitors, Hamilton; printing compositors, 
Toronto; printing compositors, Winni- 
peg; printing compositors and  press- 
men, Halifax; printing compositors 
and pressmen, Ottawa; printing com- 
positors and pressmen, Vancouver; nor- 
row gauge enginemen of steel plant, 
Sydney; railway employees of steel and 


coal companies, Sydney, and motormen 
and conductors at Niagara i*alls. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by industries in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. A brief 
reference is made to the more important 
strikes. 


Mininc, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING 


On September 29, a strike of 323 coal 
miners at Canmore, Alta., occurred in 
a dispute regarding the district agree- 
ment. After being idle three days work 
was resumed October 3. At Drumheller, 
Alta., a strike occurred on October Lis 
affecting 168 coal miners. This strike 
was against the temporary laying off 
of an employee; and two days later, on 
his reinstatement, work was resumed. 


MANUFACTURING ~ 


Printing and Publishing —There was 
no change in the strikes in this group 
during October. Ten strikes were still 
in existence involving 1,826 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 47,506 
working days. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Shipbwilding—A strike of 700 ship- 
builders at Three Rivers which com- 
menced during September was termin- — 
ated during October. -A demand had 
been made for an increase of 10 _ per 
cent in the rates ofwages. When this 
was refused the strike occurred, but 
after negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the parties, work was resumed on 
October 4, at the rates prveailing prior 
to the strike. 


TRANSPORTATION 


No change occurred in the strikes 
affecting railway employees of steel and 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING OCTOBER, 1922. 














ws . 
O85 | Buz 
Industry, occupation BRE | 268 
Sti seat ity 4 2 3 g B - Particulars 
288 | #98 
(a) Strikes commencing prior to October, 1922. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alta....... 823 323 |Commenced September 29. Dispute in regard to agree- 


ment. Work was resumed October 8. 


MANUFACTURING— - 


Printing and publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que.. 30 780 |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Unter- 

minated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 49 1,274 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
Ont. ployers of 44-hour clause in- agreement. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 10 260 | Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 
Que. form work that came from shop where strike existed. 
RS ' Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 410 10,660 |Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Que. ; 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 25 650 |Commenced September 15. Employer refused to ne- 
Que. gotiate a new agreement with the Union. Unter- 
ar ‘ minated. - 

Printing compositors, Toronto, 876 22,776 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. P Ree 44-hour week. Unterminated. ‘ 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 191 | 4,996 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. : refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
Bg ? minated. 

Printing compositors and _press- 51 1,826 |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 

,men, Halifax, N.S. Same weekly wages. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and _press- 152 3,952 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and _press- 832 832 |Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 


men, Vancouver, B.C. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Iron, steel and products: 


Narrow gauge enginemen of steel 16 f 416 
company, Sydney, N.S. 





Commenced June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 
of steel and coal companies. Unterminated. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 


Buildings and structures: 





Painters, Toronto, Ont.............)0000000 Rie ee Sommenced May 15, against a reduction in wages 
| from 75 cents to 65 cents per hour. Information 


, etl received indicates employment conditions no longer 
Shipbuilding: affected. . 


Shipbuilders, Three Rivers, Que... 700 | 1,400 | Commenced September 26, for an increase of 10 per 
cent in the rate of wages. After negotiations had 
been carried on work was resumed October 4, on 


| the same terms as prevailed previous to the strike. 
TRANSPORTATION— P p 


Steam Railways: 


Railway employees of steel and 150 3,900 


7 : 9° 
coal companies, Sydney, N.S. Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 


and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 


Street and electric railways: 


Motormen and conductors, Niagara 91 546 





Falls, Ont. bc ea ae “ose 1, for recognition of the union. 
SERVICE— 
Personal: 
ny ty a employees, Edmonton,|..........].......... Commenced July 27, against a reduction of 85 per 


cent in wages. Information received indicates em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected. 


eee ee 
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STRIKES AND LocKouTs DuRING OcToB™R, 1922.—(Continued). 
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Particulars. 








(b) Srtikes commencing during October, 1922. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta..... 168 


TRADE— 


Animal products: 
Fowl pluckers, Toronto, Ont...... 25 





coal companies of Sydney, and motor- 
men and conductors at Niagara Falls. 


TRADE 


On October 2, a strike of 25 feather 
pluckers in the plants of poultry pro- 
duce houses, occurred at Toronto as the 
result of a reduction of one cent per 
bird being made. The prevailing rate 





336 |Commenced October 17, in protest against an em- 


ployee being temporarily laid off. After negotiations 
the employee was reinstated on October 19. 


75 |Commenced October 2, against a reduction of 1 cent 


per bird. After negotiations work was resumed on 
October 5, at the reduced rate. 


had been 514 cents per bird; after a 
strike of three days’ duration work was> 
resumed on October 3 at the reduced 
rate. 


SERVICE 


In the case of the restaurant em- 
ployees’ strike at Edmonton, inform- 
ation received indicates employment 
conditions were no longer affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING SEPTEMBER, 
1922 


"THE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette for October contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain, during 
September, 1922, based upon returns 
from employers and workpeople. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 

partment as beginning in September, 
was 31, as compared with 382 in the pre- 
vious month, and 57 in September, 1921. 
In these new disputes nearly 10,000 
workpeople were involved either directly 
or indirectly (i.e. thrown out of work at 
the establishments where the disputes 
oceurred, though not themselves parties 
to the disputes). In addition, about 
5,000 workpeople were involved in 30 
disputes which began before September 


and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of that month. The number of new 
and old disputes in progress in Septem- 
ber was thus 61, involving nearly 15,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss 
during September of about 140,000 
working days. 


The principal dispute in progress in 
the month was one beginning on Sept- 
ember 21, involving about 5,000 coal 
miners and coke-oven workers at Ebbw 
Vale. A considerable number of blast 
furnacemen and steel workers, etc., were 
rendered idle owing to- this stoppage. 


Causres.—Of the 31 disputes begin- 
ning in September, 15, directly involv- 
ing over 6,000 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 3, direct- 
ly involving about 2,000 workpeople, on 
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questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 13, 
directly involving about 1,000 work- 
people, on other questions. 


Resuutrs.—Settlements were effected 
in the case of 19 new disputes, directly 
involving 3,800 workpeople, and 15 old 
disputes, directly involving 1,500 work- 
people. Of these disputes, 10, directly 
involving 300 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 9, directly 
involving 38,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 15, directly in- 
volving 1,500 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 3 disputes, 
directly involving 400 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
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putes in progress in September by 
groups of industries :— 
No. of dis-| 28% Aaa 
putes in ao % 
progress in} ¢a# Gas 8 
September} 254 poe 
_ A a Ss fo) 
ro) SS . et A 
u io] 
Groups of BS wAe Cs a 
industries Snel Stone Ove 
ht ro bn Lan 
roi Bes aS 
Se Sulq] 8<oF Pte 
pe sed ae si DO a 
So ool © ayes 00 Bap 
Or Per sae < 
Building’. >.......5- See a ty 1,000 21,000 
Mining and quar- 
PY MLE ote onthe 4/11 9,000 81,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 9 5 | 14 2,000 23,000 
Other trades...... 9 | 20 3,000 17,000 
Total, Sept., 1922} 30/| 31 | 61 15,060 142,600 
Total, Aug. 1922] 35 | 32 | 67 31,000 312,000 
Total, Sept., 1921} 43 | 57 |100 20,000 146,000 











CONVENTION OF ONTARIO COUNCIL OF UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 


‘THE eighth annual convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Council of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America was held at London, 
Ont., on June 29 to July 1. There were 
present 24 delegates representing 73 
local unions and a membership of 4,457, 
also fraternal delegates from the Que- 
bee Provincial Council and the Boot 
and Shoe Workers, a member of the 
General Executive Board and organ- 
izers of the Brotherhood. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas L. Clancy, occupied 
the chair. 


The secretary-treasurer’s report show- 
ed a loss in membership during the year 
of 2,278, or 32.8 per cent, which was 
attributed to the large amount of un- 
employment during the past two years. 
A special eampaign which had been con- 
ducted during the last four months of 
the year, however, had resulted in _ be- 
tween 150 to 200 new members being 
added. The cost of the campaign to the 
Council was $436. The financial state- 
ment showed the~ organization with 
$1,071 on hand. The receipts for the 
year ended June 24, 1922, amounted to 
$3,926, and the expenses to $2,855. 


The convention by a resolution com- 
mended the action of the Dominion 
Government in issuing an _ order-in- 
council on June 7 respecting Fair Wage 
conditions in government contracts. By 
another resolution the convention de- 
cided to oppose the letting of contracts 
for publie works in the Province of On- 
tario which do not contain a clause 
providing for the payment of the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, and the current 
hours in the distriet where the work is 
being done, and to request the Ontario 
Minister of Labour to see that the Fair 
Wage policy already approved by the 
Legislature, be carried out. It was also 


decided to ask the Provincial Govern-. 


ment to bring in Fair Wage legislation 
along lines similar to those adopted by 
the Dominion Government. The con- 
vention also decided to urge the Dom- 
inion and Provincial Governments to 
take action against the installation of 
the bonus system in industries and 
trades, claiming that it not only de- 
moralized the workers but that it had 
a tendency to lower their vitality. It 
was also decided to request the Dominion 


a, 
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and Provincial Governments ‘‘to im- 
- plement Canada’s obligations as a mem- 
_ ber of the League of Nations by passing 
‘legislation providing for a maximum 
work-day of eight hours.’ 
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Mr. Alfred Cheeseman of Toronto, 
was elected president and Mr. T. J ack- 


‘son was re-elected secretary-treasury of 


the Council. Ottawa was chosen as the 
place of meeting of the next convention. 


CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ UNION 


"THE twenty-third annual convention 
of the International Photo Engravers’ 
Wnion was held at Chicago, Ill, on 
August 21 to 26. There were 52 dele- 
gates present representing 31 local 
unions comprising 5,567 members, or 
approximately 90 per cent of the mem- 
bership. The president, Matthew Woll, 
was in the chair. Addresses were deli- 
vered by John Fitzpatrick, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labour; 
Victor Olander, secretary-treasurer of 
the Chicago Allied Printing Trades 
Council; Harry E. Scheck, representing 
the Chicago Tiade Union Label League; 
Leonard Craig, representing the Tom 
Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee ; 
John Hayes, secretary-treasurer, Inter- 
national Typographical Union; Sam 
Marx, representing the International 
Printing Pressmen and_ Assistants’ 
Union; and George W. Perkins, repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labour. 


The secretary’s report showed the 
receipts for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1921, as $308,835, an increase of 70 
per cent over the previous year, and the 
expenditures as $300,835, an increase of 
100 per cent over the previous year. A 
sum of $141,125 was received during the 
last five months due to the levying of a 
special assessment to provide financial 
support for members locked out or on 
strike or otherwise unemployed. Of the 
total receipts, approximately 80 per 
cent was returned to the membership 
in the form of direct benefits, there being 
$193,507 expended for strike benefits, 
$9 900 for funeral benefits, and $27, 914 
for tuberculosis benefits. The per capita 
tax of maintaining the organization for 
the, year, including the cost. of organ- 
izing was approximately $9.67. There 


were 30 labels issued during the year as 
compared with 36 in the previous year. 


The Canadian representative, Mr. 
William C. Golby, of Toronto, reported 
that general depression during the past — 
year had affected the industry in Canada 
and ‘‘that each shop seems to look for 
some opportunity to accuse its compe- 
titor of price-cutting and under our co- 
operative agreements this tends to keep 
the feeling strained between the em- 
ployers and the union.’’ 


The statistics obtained in an interna- 
tional wage survey conducted by the 
Union during the year had shown, ac- 
cording to the report of the Executive, 
‘‘oreat achievement in this matter,’’ and 
it was stated that information required 
by local unions for guidance in wage ne- 
gotiations could be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer. It was decided that 
a similar survey should be conducted 
during the coming year. 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


Regret was expressed that the useful- 
ness of the Joint Industrial Council had 
been, it was alleged, reduced because 
some of the employers had failed to ob- 
serve’ the fundamental requirements 
upon which the Council was originally 
founded, it having no authority to deal 
with questions regarding the determina- 
tion of wages and working hours and 
conditions which are considered as ques- 
tions for collective bargaining between 
the local unions and employers. The 
convention expressed general approval 
of the Joint Council but stated that its 
activities should be limited to its proper 
sphere. 
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' Wages, Hours anp SHor Rugs. 


With respect to the matters of wages, 
hours and shop rules, it was decided 
that the best means to combat the ‘‘open 
shop’’ movement is for locals to dis- 
courage unfair practices by their mem- 
bers, to encourage shop production, 
elimination of waste, the performance of 
a fair day’s work, and the development 
of cordial and co-operative relations 
with the employers, to amend their union 
rules to provide a safeguard against 
abuses where unemployment benefits are 
provided .and to confine these benefits 
only to members who have shown by 
their conduct that they are worthy of 
support and that they are willing to 
work under fair conditions. An investi- 
gation by the union during the year had 
shown that unemployment benefits 
proved most satisfactory when super- 
vised and controlled locally. 


Co-OPERATIVE SHOPS AND StTocK-BuyIna. 


It was stated that within recent years 
there has been a gradual tendency for 
journeymen of the eraft to enter the 
photo-engraving business as co-partners, 
each supplying a proportionate share of 
the capital, and that the acquiring of 
stock in the firm had been encouraged 
by some of the older engraving concerns 
who used as incentives for their pro- 
posals permanency of employment, pre- 
ference in kindly treatment and_ the 
sharing of profits without entailing 
losses. These actions, it was thought, 
were not inspired by motives for the wel- 
fare of the workers, and, it was stated, 
that experience had demonstrated that 
the individual who had hoped to bene. 
fit by the purchase of stock had in most 
cases suffered ultimately. The following 
motion was adopted with respect to 
stock-acquiring and co-operative shops: 


(a) Stock aequiring— 


1. That the Executive Council shail 
institute a searching enquiry into all 
purchases made by members of stock in 
the firms where they have been, or are 
now employed and of what transpired 
under such ownership of stock ; and that 
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this information be furnished to all 


members. 


2. That before members shall interest 
themselves as shareholders or through 
other financial investments, in any of the 
photo-engraving concerns, they shall be 
required to first advise the International 
President of such intent and of the ar 
rangements of investments under consi- 
deration so that proper and competent 
advice may be furnished such members. 


3. To enable the International Presi- 
dent to give proper and complete ad- 
vice, he shall be authorized to consult 
such authorities as will aid him in pro- 
perly performing this function. . 


(b) Co-operative shops— 


1. That a careful survey be made of 
all existing co-operative shops and that 
this survey be made jointly with our 
employers if possible, or that it be made 
by our International Executive Council 
if our employers decline to join in this 
undertaking. 


2. That our employers be requested to 
join with us in the formation of an 
authentic source for trade information, 
trade opportunities and trade guidance, 
as well as to council upon efficient 
management, and that if our employers 
decline to participate in this work, our 
Executive Council proceed in this under- 
taking without such co-operation. 


3. That all co-operative shops shall be 
required to observe like conditions of 
employment as are enforced in all other 
establishments and that local unions 
pre-determine the number of journey- 
men workers required to organize and 
operate a union establishment of photo- 
engravers. 


CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH WoRK. 


The trade union movement was claim- 
ed to hold forth many opportunities for 
trade development and eraft improve- 
ment which cannot be successfully un- 
dertaken other than through the eol- 
lective authority and response of both 
employers and workers. A resolution 
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was adopted which, 


in particular, re- 
commended : Nice f 


1. That we co-operate with employers 
in the maintenance of cost records so 
long as they are properly administered 
and are made to serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. 


2. That these records shall be avail- 
able to officers and representatives of 
‘our respective local or international 
‘unions whenever requested. 


3. That the employing photo-engravers 
be again approached by our interna- 
tional officers for the purpose of jointly 
undertaking research work for the in- 
dustry and to devise such plans where- 
by all within the industry will profit 
alike in whatever improvement may 
enter our craft or calling. 


OTHER MATTERS. 
The convention authorized the Presi- 


dent in co-operation with the Executive 
Council to further negotiate an arbi- 
tration agreement with the publishers, 
in accordance with recommendations 
contained in his report; to endeavour 
to. obtain the co-operation of the em- 
ployers in an investigation into trade 
diseases and sanitary shop conditions 
affecting the craft and if unsuccessful 
in obtaining their co-operation to join 
in this movement with the printing 
trade unions and to make such financial 
contribution as they deem justified; to 
endeavour to secure better tariff protec- 
tion for the American printing and en- 
graving industry; to have the excessive 
postage rates in second class mail matter 
reduced and the zoning system abolish- 
ed; to co-operate with the Authors’ 
League in amending the Copyright Law, 
and to endeavour to bring about a closer 
bond of unity with fellow craftsmen 
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abroad. The convention was opposed 
to the One Big Union for the printing 
trades. 


With regard to - photo-engraving 
schools, it was pointed out that harm 
follows where the effect of irade educa- 
tion is to overcrowd an industry, depress 
the workers and weaken their economic 


existence, and it was recommended that 
the International officers should con- 


sult with the officers of the employers’ 
association in this matter. It was also 
recommended that the union co-operate 
with the employers in the preparation 
of a text-book upon photo-engraving, 


and failing the co-operatoin of the em- — 


ployers to proceed with the work sete: 
pendently. 


The subject of convict engraving and 
printing was discussed and dangers 
which might result from the system out- 
lined. As a result of a protest from 
the printing and engraving w:icns le. 


gislation was averted during the year 


which would, if adopted, have made it 
mandatory for state printing of every 
description to be done in the prisons, re- 
and other institutions of 
New York state. The convention com- 
mended the action taken and authorized 
the International officers to keep in- 
formed of all counterfeiting being prac- 


‘tised and with the aid of the members 


and local unions co-operate with the 
Government to prevent reproduction by 
the photo-engraving process detrimental 
to the public welfare. 


Mr. Matthew Woll was re-elected 
president, and Mr. Henry F. Schmal 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The city of Milwaukee was chosen as 
the place of meeting for the 1923 con- 
vention. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Resolution on the Unemployment Problem 


‘THE Third Assembly of the League 
of Nations was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from September 4 to Sep- 
tember 30. Representatives of 45 States 
were present at the beginning and in 
the course of the session one new mem- 
ber, Hungary, was admitted to the 
League. ‘Six member States were not 
represented. The representatives of 
Canada were the Honourable W. S. 
Fielding, Minister of Finance, and the 
Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. Mr. Augustin 
Edwards (Chili) was elected President 
of the Assembly. The work of the As- 
sembly was distributed among six com- 
mittees which dealt with the following 
subjects: (1) Legal and constitutional 
questions, such as the amendment of 
Article 10 and Article 18 of the 
Covenant, the report of the committee 
on the Procedure of Conciliation, the 
allocation of the expenses of the 
League, and the election of the non- 
permanent members of the council. 
(2) The work of the technical organ- 
ization, including the Transit, the 
Health and the Economie and Finan- 
cial Organizations, and the work of 
the Committee on Intellectual (Co- 
operation. (3) The reduction of arm- 
aments. (4) The budget and _ other 
financial questions of the League. (5) 
Social and general questions such as 
the Traffic in Opium and in Women 
and Children, Russian Refugees, the 
Deportation of Women and Children 
in Turkey, ete. (6) Political questions, 
including the admission of new States. 
Honourable Mr. Fielding was elected 
chairman of the Committee dealing 
with social and general questions. 


During the session a general survey 
over the whole field of activities of the 
League was taken and a number of 


important decisions were reached, ad- 
vaneing practically every line of 
League work. 


The Assembly approved the decision 
of the Council of the, League of Na- 
tions to increase from four to six the 
number of non-permanent members of 
the Council elected by the Assembly. 
Brazil, Spain, Belgium and China were 
re-elected and Sweden and Uruguay 
were added. 


The problem of the reduction of 
armaments had been considered during 
the past year by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission for the Reduction of Arm- 
aments set up by the First Assembly. 
The Commission presented a compre-— 
hensive report which was closely ex- 
amined by the Third Committee of the 
Assembly and by the Assembly itself, 
and a precise programme was given to 
the Commission for its work until the 
next Assembly. Three main points 
were brought out in the resolutions 
adopted. The first was the necessity 
for an early settlement of the question 
of reparations and inter-Governmental 
debts; the second dealt with the means 
of providing by mutual guarantees 
the security which will enable Gov- 
ernments to accept reduction of arm- 
aments; and the third provided for an 
international conference for the exten- 
sion of the principles of the Naval 
Treaty of Washington to all non- 
signatory States. 


With regard to amendments to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations the 
decision was made that it would not 
be wise to make any change until fur- 
ther study and experience could be 
had. 


A committee of jurists had been ap- 
pointed by the Second Assembly to 
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consider proposals made by Norway 


‘and Sweden for the pacific settlement | 


of international disputes by the action 
of commissions of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. The committee proposed that 
the Assembly recommend the Members 
of the League subject to the provisions 
of the Covenant to conclude conven- 
tions establishing commissions of con- 
ciliation for the amicable settlement of 
international disputes. The committee 
also drew up a number of articles suit- 
able for inclusion in such conventions. 
The Assembly adopted the proposal of 
the jurists’ committee with an added 
note that the development of the sys- 
tem of bilateral conventions may ul- 
timately make a general convention 
’ desirable and possible. 


The Assembly voted a budget of 25,- 
673,508 gold francs for 1923 as against 
22,238.335 frances for 1922. Of this 
budget 15,593,046 frances is for the 
general secretariat, 8,200,462 franes for 
the International Labour Organization 
and 1,880,000 franes for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


The work of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation, which held its 
first session at the beginning of Aug- 
ust was approved by the Assembly, 
and financial provision was made for 
the accomplishment of its more urgent 
tasks. The Assembly approved the in- 
vestigation undertaken by the commit- 
tee regarding the material situation of 
intellectual workers in different coun- 
tries and _ intellectual proprietary 
rights. It also approved the commit- 
tee’s recommendation regarding an in- 
ternational initiative in favour of 
rapid and complete distribution of 
scientific information and _ ensuring 
better co-operation in research work. 
The Assembly further suggested a form 
of intellectual co-operation consisting 
in the procuring of books and scientific 
documents for universities and schools 
in those countries which on account of 
depreciated currency could not afford 
to pay for them. 
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The Assembly approved the work of 
the Eeonomic and Financial Commis- 
sion of the League and expressed the 
hope that, while scrupulously respect- 
ing state sovereignty, it would con- 
tinue to work for the application of 
the principles of sound finance that 
were recommended at the Brussels 
Conference. It further recommended 
that the financial and economic pub- 
lications already started be continued 
and extended within prudent hmits. 


The Assembly approved the work of 
the Advisory Organization for Com- 
munications and Transit along the 
lines laid down by the Covenant and 
the First Assembly. This organization 
gathers all relevant information on 
questions of communications and tran- 
sit, and serves as intermediary be- 
tween different States for facilitating 
co-operation in questions of transport 
and communications. It watches over 
the way decisions of previous transit 
conferences are being carried out, 
studies methods for ensuring freedom 
of communications and transit as laid 
down in the Covenant, and applies the 
resolutions on transport and commu- 
nications adopted by the Genoa Con-. 
ference and accepted by the Council. 


The Assembly dealt with ‘various 
political questions such as the right of 
minorities, the system of mandates, 
and problems of the Near East. It also 
took up a number of social and human- 
itarilan questions. Prompt measures 
were taken for the succour of Greek 
and Armenian refugees from Asia 
Minor. Work performed in reclaiming 
deported women and children in Asia 
Minor was approved, and a further 
sum of £1,500 was allocated to the 
Commission of Inquiry which was in 
charge of this work. Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, High Commissioner of the League, 
reported on the work earried out un- 
der his direction on behalf of Russian 
refugees and in the repatriation of 
prisoners of war. With regard to the 
latter, the repatriation was reported 
to have been completed, a total of 
427,386 prisoners of war belonging to 
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26 different nationalities having been 
restored to their homes, at the cost of 
funds not exceeding £400,000. . 


The question of the recrudescence 
of slavery was raised by Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, member of the New 
Zealand delegation, who said there was 
reason to believe there had been a 
revival of slavery recently, due to the 
continued existence of the traffie in 
arms and ammunition, especially in 
Abyssinia, whose ruler was unable to 
suppress it owing to difficulties for 
which he was not responsible. The 
Assembly decided that the question of 
slavery should be ineluded in the 
agenda of the Fourth Asembly and re- 
quested the Council to obtain all prac- 
tical information and present a report 
on the subject. 


The Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium submitted a detailed 
report, which was examined and ap- 
proved by the Fifth Committee. The 
Assembly decided to urge on all gov- 
ernments to adopt the import and 
export certificate system without delay 
and proposed that the Advisory 
Committee should examine whether 
it would be advisable to ask SOV- 
ernments not to issue licenses for the 
import of opium and other dangerous 
drugs except from countries which 
had ratified the Opium Convention and 
adopted the system of import and ex- 
port certificates. The Assembly made 
a further appeal to Governments for 
information as to the amount of opium 
and other drugs required by each coun. 
try for internal consumption, and re- 
commended that the enquiry now being 
made into the legitimate needs of the 
whole world should be pressed forward 
as much as possible. Finally, the As- 
sembly, convinced of the urgent ne- 
cessity of the fullest possible interna- 
tional co-operation in this work, and 
in view of the fact that the United 
States is one of the most important 
manufacturing and importing coun- 
tries, recommended to the Council that 
it address a pressing invitation to the 
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United States to nominate a member 
to serve on the Advisory Committee. 


Matters affecting International Labour 
Organization 


The Assembly dealt with a number 
of questions affecting the Internation- 
al Labour Organization. 


The admission of Hungary to the 
League of Nations made that country, 
ipso facto, a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, bringing 
its membership up to fifty five coun- 
tries. c 


In a discussion of the Unemployment 
problem it appeared desirable that 
the Economie and Financial Committee 
of the League should collaborate with .- 
the International Labour Office in the 
inquiry which it had been called upon 
to undertake by the International La- 
bour Conference of 1921. The following 
resolution on this question was passed: 


The Assembly, having taken note of the 
decisions of the General Labour Conference of 
1921, calling for an enquiry into the nation- 
al and international aspects of the unem- 
ployment cris’s and the means of combating 
it, and requesting the International Labour 
Office to call into co-operation the Economie 
and Financial Sections of the League of 
Nations for the solution of the financial and 
economic questions raised by the enquiry. 


Requests the Economie and Financial Or- 
ganizat on to arrange the scope and method 
of such collaboration at an early date and 
to bring to the enquiry conducted by the In- 
ternational Labour Office any information 
which it has in its possession. 


During the discussion of the budget 
of the International Labour Office Mr. 
Albert Thomas, Director, outlined the 
work which had been accomplished by 
the office during the last vear. He 
stated that in different parliaments 
there had been introduced 219 bills for 
giving effect to decisions of the Third 
International Labour Conference and 
a number of these had become law. Mr. 
Thomas referred to the work of the 
Labour Office in the transfer of social 
insurance funds in the various terri- 
tories ceded by Germany in Prussian 
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Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. Commis- 
sions had been appointed by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International La- 
bour Office to arrange the conditions 
of the transfer of such funds, and he 
stated that they had succeeded in ob- 
taining complete agreement between 
the parties concerned in both cases. 
States, he said, were tending more and 
more to have recourse to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office for solving such 
new and complicated questions as the 
treatment of the disabled. The Director 
read a list of some of the varied en- 
quiries from Governments during the 
past year and said that Ministries of 
Labour increasingly realized that en- 
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quiries made in other countries were a 
great expense, and that by availing 
themselves of the services of the In- 
ternational Labour Office they could 
effect appreciable economies. Almost 
daily, he said, applications for inform- 
ation were being received from gov- 
ernments or industrial organizations. 
With regard to the presentation of in- 
formation, the Chief of the Research 
Division of the office had travelled 
around Europe, visiting the labour 
ministries and discussing the possibil- 
ity of arranging more uniform meth- 
ods. Advice in this direction had been 
requested by the new states of Europe. 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, (LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS) 


Report of Director to International Labour Conference 


T the Fourth International Labour 

Conference (League of Nations) 
which was held at Geneva in October, 
the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Albert. Thomas, introduced 
his yearly report as Director of the 
International Labour Office, and made 
a statement in regard to it. In speaking 
of the budget he recalled that the 
General Assembly of the League of 
Nations had left intact the estimates 
presented by the Governing Body in 
spite of a desire for economy on the 
part of the delegates. The Assembly 
had also voted a credit for the erection 
of a permanent home for the office. 
After referring to the excellent rela- 
tions existing between the League of 
Nations and the International Labour 
Office and to the autoncmous charac- 
ter of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, he continued in part as fol- 
lows :— 


To-day there exists hardly a country able 
to establ sh a system of social legislation 
without being in possession of accurate in- 
- formation regarding the work accomplished 
in foreign countries. In certain Ministries 
of Labour it has been considered necessary 
even to create special sections for foreign 
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information. The Parliaments themselves 
have, besides, set up special services, not 
only for labour questions but for more 
general political and economic matters. The 
International Labour Office endeavours to 
make a sat sfactory reply to the questions 
asked, and I need hardly indicate the value 
of such services to newly-developing coun- 
tries, in particular to those which cannot 
provide the means themselves for securing 
satisfactory information. 


Even the greater countries sometimes con- 
sider it necessary to effect economies and 
approach the Office whch, in making such 
an inqury for one country, endeavours to do 
it for all, and which hag means at its dis- 
posal for the collection of information in 
different countries which cannot be avail- 
able in any single country. In this way it 
has been able to reduce the expenses of 
various countries. 


I take the liberty of saying that in the 
accomplishment of our task there is fur- 
ther matter of anxiety for the International 
Labour Office. It is agreed that, for the 
solution of present social problems, satis- 
factory information is essential. The more 
important employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations need information services of their 
own, and is it not by means of the distri- 
bution of the most scientific information 
that a policy of conciliation is more easily 
reached, and that by means of such equitable 
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decisions social conflicts in the industrial 
world are frequently avoided? 


This is the impartial, scientific effort which 
we endeavour to perform in the interests of 
all from day to day, but I venture to say 
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that this effort should be also one of guid-.- 


anee. A short time ago, during the discussions 
of the International Association for the 
Legal. Protection of Workers, one of the 
speakers declared that it was necessary to 
understand exactly what the present situa- 
tion was from the social point of view, and 
whether it was possible to guide our efforts 
amid the tumult of conflicting ideas which 
arises on every side. To discern new ideas 
in the midst of social conflicts, to give guid- 
ance on them and sometime clarify them, to 
enable everyone to gain an exact impression 
of the value of methods suggested is surely 
one of the tasks which devolve upon the 
International Labour Office. . 


I now come to the principal task of our 
Organization. I speak of the endeavour, 
whilst following the pr’nciples established 
in the Treaty of Peace, to improve condi- 
tions of labour in each country, to endeavour 
to secure, through the application of Con- 
ventions, that the most venturesome coun- 
tries in the sphere of labour legislation are 
not affected by the competition of the more 
backward. This forms the two-fold work of 
our activities in the realm of international 
labour legislation. 

At the present moment fifty-four nat‘ons 
are members of the International Labour 
Organization. 


The Director then referred to the 
absence of Russia and the United 
States, the only two of the greater in- 
dustrial countries that are missing 
from the International Labour Organ- 
ization. With regard to Russia, no 
steps had been taken in the matter of 
regulating conditions of labour, except 
the collection of information and an 
exchange of publications. The absence 
of the United States he regarded as 
more serious. The office was continual- 
iy endeavouring to establish relations 
with them by entering into negotiations 
regarding technical research, such as 
in connection with the Anthrax Com- 
mission. The American Federation of 
Labour maintains relations with the 
Office and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, sent its president to 
Geneva to study the International La- 
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bour Organization. The Director men- 
tioned a number of prejudices that 
exist against the office and misconecep- 
tions as to its activities. 


The relations of the office with in- 
ternational organizations were  de- 
scribed, and special mention was made 
of the Internationtl Institute of Agri- 
culture in Italy. ; 


With reference to the draft conven- 
tions he said the number of ratifica- 
tions was increasing from day to day 
and now had reached fifty-three. 


In conclusion, the Director expressed 
his views as to the scope and duties of 
the International Labour Organization. 


A question must be faced by all the Mem- 
bers of the Organization: the problem of 
their obligations under Article 405 of the 
Treaty. This Treaty grants the States per- 
fect freedom to ratify or not to ratify. They 
have fulfilled their obligations and their 
duties towards the Organization when they 
have duly submitted the texts of the draft 
conventions to the competent legislative 
authorities; they are then free to await the 
success or the non-success of this action. In 
a like manner it might be said that the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, that the 
annual Conference, that the International 
Labour Office itself, had fulfilled their duty 
by simply noting the fact that a certain 
number of States have ratified and that cer- 
tain others have failed to do so. . 


This is no doubt one conception of the 
International Labour Organization, a con- 
ception of International life as a whole. A 
League of Nations may be imagined which 
would perform its work in the a‘r, and like- 
wise, one could picture an International La- 
bour Organization whose members would 
meet regularly every year; whose Office, 
devoting itself exclusively to the task of 
scientific study and information, would con- 
template the developments of international 
life with detachment and serenity; and 
which, we may add, would receive the con- 
tributions of the various States paid regu- 
larly by the latter. Thus an International 
Labour Office would be in existence with a 
complete International Labour Organization 
but the results might be null. 


Would you be satisfied? Would it be pos- 
sible, morally speaking, for the International 
Labour Office to remain in that cond'tion 
of tranquility yhich I have just described? 
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No, I think, emphatically, that it would be 
- impossible. However great the respect must 
be which the International Labour Organ- 
ization’ must preserve towards national 
sovere‘gnty, whatever are the limits to 
which the Conference is confined, it is quite 
certain that our essential duty is to seek, 
by all the means in our power, how the 
principles embodied in the Treaty of Peace 
ean best be realized; how these principles 
ean be translated into conventions and how 
the latter can become laws enforced by all 
the various States. That is the essential aim 
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of our Organization; that great duty which 
none of: us here can evade. 


A waiting policy is, nevertheless, a policy; 
it implies the closest attention and vigilance; 
it implies men capable of keeping their eyes 
open amidst all the various social changes 
which may arise and capable of seeking how 
the work we are attempting to do can best 
be adapted to changing circumstances from . 
day to day. And this is the task we must en- 
deavour to carry out by all the means in our 
power. 





FOURTEENTH SESSION OF GOVERNING BODY, INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


HE fourteenth session of the Govern- 


ing Body of the International Labour 
Office was held at Geneva on October 


12 and 13. The Government of Can- 
ada was represented by the Hon- 
ourable James Murdock, M.P., Min- 


ister of Labour, and the workers of 
Canada by Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. The report of the Director on 
the work of the office for the last few 
months was received and _ discussed. 
The formal ratification by the Swiss 
Government of four of the Draft Con- 
ventions of the International Labour 
Conference at Washington was noted. 
These relate to unemployment, night 
work of women, the minimum age for 
the admission of children to industrial 
employment, and night work for 
children. The number of ratifications 
officially notified to the office was 
thereby increased to 51. 


The Governing Body expressed satis- 
faction that the United States Govern- 
ment had accepted an invitation to 
participate in the work of the Anthrax 
Commission which the International La- 
bour Office had convened for Decem- 
ber 5. 


_ At previous sessions the Governing 
Body had decided to create a Joint 
Agricultural Advisory Commission to 
collaborate with the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, but 
the nomination of the Commission had 


been postponed pending the decision 
of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as to the competency of 
the Office in agricultural matters and 
also to enable the employers’ group to 
consult the agricultural employers. As 
the Court had recognized the compe- 
tency of the International Labour Or- 
ganization to deal with agricultural 
labour matters, and as the chairman of 
the Employers’ Group said he was au- 
thorized to state that the agricultural 
employers were in favour of creating 
this joint commission, the members of 
the commission were nominated, con- 
sisting of the Chairman of the Govern- 
ine Body, Mr. Arthur Fontaine 
(France), representing the Govern- 
ments; Mr. Carlier (Belgium) repres- 
enting the employers; and Mr. Leipart 
(Germany) the workers. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Swiss Government for the offer of a 
site for the new premises of the Office, 
and it was decided that a sub-commit- 
tee of the Budget Committee should 
deal with all questions connected with 
the building of the premises. The ques- 
tion of the adoption of German and 
Spanish as official languages of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization in ad- 
dition to French and English was 
discussed, but for administrative and 
financial reasons it was considered 
inadvisable to make any change. It 
was, however, decided, that the public- 
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ations of the Office should be translat- 
ed into German, Spanish and _ other 
languages so far as available funds 
would allow. The Governing Body | 
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decided that its chairman- should be 
appointed for one year instead of 
‘three and should be ehagtple for re- 
election. 


SETTLIN G IN DUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
(Reprinted from: “CANADA”, Boteber 14, 1922.) 


LABOUR problems are a particularly 
common souree of trouble in Austra- 
lia, and there has been for some time 
dissatisfaction with the existing ma- 
chinery for preventing them. The Pre- 
mier of South Australia, who is now 
‘taking action that has aroused strong 
hostility on the part of the representa- 
tives of Labour, goes so far as to 
characterise Australia as ‘‘the home of 
strikes.’? The present system of com- 
pulsory industrial arbitration he de- 
nouneces as ‘‘the chief cause of, the in- 
dustrial chaos into which Australia is 
drifting,’’ and condemns as ‘‘cumber- 
some, uneconomic, slow, and eostly,’’ 
breeding strikes and the bitterest class 
hatred. 


Sir Henry Barwell proposes to abolish 


the compulsory Arbitration Committee 
and to substitute a system of voluntary 
conciliation. With this object in view, 
he has borrowed a leaf out of Canada’s 
book, and brought forward legislation 
on the lines of what is known in Canada 
as the Lemieux Act. There can be no 
question of the success of this measure. 
Out of a total of 558 applications for 
Boards of Conciliation made during the 
15 years it has been in force there were 
only 34 cases in which strikes were not 
averted. Whether this machinery will 
be equally successful under Australian 
Labour conditions remains to be seen. 
There seems to be a good deal of doubt 
about it in South Australia, and the 
fate of the Government measure is being 
watched with some anxiety. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in continuation of its series of in- 
dustrial statistics, has issued an 
exhaustive report on the various 
branches of the printing industry in 


cludes also certain comparative figures 
for 1919. 


The principal statistics of the indus- 
try for 1920, grouped in six sections, 




















Canada for the year 1920, which in- are given as follows: 
om aes Printing | Printing Litho- Stereo- Total 
Principal Statisties and pub- and book-| graphing typing and Map Blue all indus- 
blishing binding and electro- making prints tries 
a |} engraving| typing 
Establishments Sey ecle ee beets No. 1,007 670 91 11 3 14 1,795 
Capital invested ay setercient ne $| 40,446,679 | 27,725,590 7,901,861 333,885 50,615 152,331 | 76,610,961 
Employees on salaries....... No. 5,674 1,902 522 54 "23 * 8,183 
Balaries: pald.acts +. ain oe ke $| 8,151,401 | 3,752,506 | 1,114,074 97,604 16,943 36,569 | 13,169,097 
Employees on wages......... No. oe 8,921 2,407 129 56 21,153 
Will Ses grater ea ane $| 10,985,839 | 9,907,413 | 3,832,539 183,580 3,481 39,249 | 24,952,099 
Puel Goss, 45. cages hs ak $| 349,078 151,952 56,616 (Frid OR Se ios 911 "566,069 
Miscellaneous expenses.......... $ 12,289,175 4,986,912 1,855,109 158,187 22,9: 45,829 | 19,358,147 
Cost of materials.............. $| 15,597,082 | 13,043,804 | 3,688,767 114,488 20,516 155,857 | 32,620,514 
Valae of products 42:22. .2028 $| 53,841,603 | 37,326,979 11,168,702 683,362 66,574 824,271 | 103,411,491 
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Section I:—Printing and Publishing 


This classification embraces only the 
newspaper publishing offices, of which 
the number reporting during 1920 was 
1,007, located by provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 419; Saskatchewan, 149; Al- 
berta, 96; Quebec, 95; Manitoba, 91; 
British. Columbia, 76; Nova Scotia, 42; 
New Brunswick, 34; and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 7. 


The report gives by provinces the 
number of persons employed in the 
newspaper sections according to sex 
and amounts paid in salaries and wages 
to each class of employees. The totals of 
these figures for the whole of Canada 
are as follows: | 


es ss 
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Section Il.—Printing and Bookbinding 


This section includes those establish- 
ments which do printing of all kinds, 
bookbinding, ruling, etc., but do not 


‘publish any papers of periodicals. Dur- 


ing 1920 reports were received from 
670 individual plants located by pro- 


“vinees as follows: Ontario, 306; Que- 


bee, 164; Manitoba, 55; British Colum- 
bia, 53; Alberta, 35; Nova Scotia, 22; 
New Brunswick, 15; Saskatchewan, 
15; and Prinee Edward Island, 5. 


The report gives by provinces the 


number of persons, sex, and salaries 
and wages in this section. These figures 


for the whole of Canada are given 


below: 





























Number of Salary 
Classes of employees - emp _oyees and wage 
: — payments 
Male |Female 
Officers, superintendents, 
MANALETSies. atisistte less ois 1,076: 71 | $2,786,903 
Olerks, stenographers and 
other salaried employees} 2,825'} 1,778 5,364,498 
Wage earners, average 
yearly number..... eae 7,669 1,533 | 10,917,693 
Outside piece-workers...... 396 87 68,146 
TT OCOIS a ais iuteictecate:treeshe-stonsreroe 11,966 8,414 | $19,137,240 











A further classification of employees 
as on December 15, 1920, according to 
weekly wage payments within speci- 
fied groups is presented by age and 
sex in the subjoined table :— 






































| (16 years Under 

and over 16 years Total 

. Weekly wage —_— —- —_|——_—-— -_ - em- 
groups | Fe- Fe- | ployees 

Male | male | Male |male 

No. No No. No No 
Under? Soni. i. 183 132 390 5 710 
$5 but under $10 489 499 186 38 bea A 
#10 but under $15 581 540 46 27 1,194 
$15 but under $20 776 356 4 5 1,141 
$20 but under $24 727 96 Loe tt eaa = 824 
$24 but under $28 815 BOW ath ee cleret nce 874 
$28 but under $30 271 Uealle Sat ae silperor ct oan at 278 
$30 ‘and over...... 3,785 S72 le ue cln eee. 8,822 
IPOGRISTESS oe Pontes 7,627 | 1,726 627 75 | 10,055 




















The average days in operation of the 
1007 offices amounted to 256.18; the 
average hours per day, 7.45; and the 
average hours per week, 43.72. 























Number of Salary 
Classes of employees employees and wage 
= payments 
Male | Female 
Officers, superintendents, 
Tip AM a OLS eee cis< here gis the 674 53 | $ 2,145,838 
Clerks, stenographers and : 
other salaried employees 697 487 1,635,106 
Wage earners, average 
Yearly NUMPELs isco oss 6,163 3,095 | 10,848,163 
Outside piece-workers...... 26 36 8,461 
Ota lS: stverctyettvewsle oe woolen 7,560 8,671 | $14,182,568 











The subjoined table shows by classi- 
fied wage groups the weekly earnings 
as at December 15, 1920: 


A 












































Over Under 
Weekly wage 16 years 16 years Totas 
groups seats -—_———_——_——|_ em- 
Fe- Fe- | ployees 
Male | mal Male |male 
No No No. No No. 
Winder: Sot hs. St: 36 19 Shige aloes 92 
$5 but under $10 440 485 164 46 1,135 
$10 but under $15 539 | 1,344 48 49 1,980 
$15 but under $20 536 956 1S 13 1,520 
$20 but under $24 518 106 Le eet 625 
$24 but under $2& 685 23 LP eee | 709 
$28 but under $30 292 7h Sela CAL Me aya roe 296 
$30 and over...... 3,070 39 TSwinetucee 8,122 
TOtalsinas spacers 6,116 | 2,976 279 108 9,479 

















Section III.—Lithographing and Engraving 


In this classification are included all 
those establishments in which the work 
carried on is wholly or principally of 
this nature. During 1920 reports were 
received from 91 establishments locat- 
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ed as follows: Ontario, 55; Quebec, 18; 
British Columbia, 6; Manitoba, 5; Al- 


berta, 4; Saskatchewan, 2; and the 
Maritime provinces, 1. 
The number of persons employed 


distinguished by sex and class of em- 
ployment, together with the salaries 
aud wages paid is shown for Canada 
in the following table: 




















Number of Salary 
Classes of employees employees and wage 
—___———_———-| payments 
Male | Female 
Officers, superintendents 
WAUTIAD CTR Eee) cence els 171 71 $ 638,644 
Jerks, stenographers and 
ather salaried employees 211 133 475,430 
Ware earners, average 
TUIDDEN Weys nee ectesiies cess os 1,713 624 2,748,266 
Outside plece-workers....... 35 37 14,273 
“POUHIS! Dawid ete ocen ences 2,130 801 | $3,876,613 








A further classification of employees 
as on December 15, 1920, according to 
weekly wage payments is presented 
below by age and sex for the whole of 
Canada: 
































; Over | Under 

Weekly wage 16 years 16 years Total 

£TOUDS.- =) 4 ————- ‘S ———————| em- 
Fe- Fe- | ployees 

Male jinale Male | male 

No. No No. No No. 

IMGT HRD 3.% <geric 5 LOG aoe 1 16 
5 but under $10 129 104 4] 6 280 
$10 but under $15 162 839 4 21 526 
$15 but under $20 165 | 93 al acl ie 259 
$20 but under $24 177 | 25 Ni Seater 203 
$24 but under $28 141 Bat enc aANes Ort Aen eda 147 
$28 but under $30 51 lal tame aloes Nica enc betite 54 
$30 and over...... 848 EP eke scores lisiczmietcne 859 
VOC ANS ater aos 1,678 591 47 28 2,344 














The average days in operation of 
the 91 establishments amounted to 
297.14; the average hours per day, 


8.05; and the average hours per week, 
46.45, 


Section IV.—Stereotyping and Electrotyping 


The number of establishments classi- 
fied under this head during 1920 was 
11, of which 7 were in Ontario and 4 
In Quebec. 


The number of persons employed is 
shown for Canada according to sex, 
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classes of employment and _ salaries 


and wages, as follows: .. 

















- Number of Salary 
Classes of employees employees and wage 
it at eee P Dav INents 
Male | Femak 
Officers, superintendents, 
 e MANA Pers she... ssa sees are ol ri NOR ook: $ 37,978 
Clerks, stenographers and 
other salaried employees 22 | 13 39,626 
Wage earners, average hp 
yearly number.........0:. | 129 (Rees i 183,580 
281,184 


{ 
Totals eer ee al 170 | 13 | 


Another classification of employees 
by age and sex according to weekly 
































wages as on December 15, 1920, is 
given below for Canada. 
Over | Under 

Weekly wage 16 years 16 years Total 

groups -- ————| eM - 
Fe- | Fe- |ployees 

Male | male | Male; male 

U2 No. | No.* | Nee Wot howe 
Un@er $5.4 ees oct ewer Mss Oe ee at siake Sata et aed steele 
5 but under $10 A a de Drlaoas aes BS 
$10 but under $15 A) ERLE Rae, 5 
$15 but under $20 LD: ee Ee ere oe | eee oe 15 
#20 but under $24 2S OSA eh ee adeelee te eee 23 
$24 but under $28 LDN cals have a lhethobeee eee ees 12 
$28 but under $30 DNs te-sae Pewee tel ea 2 
$30 and over...... TOM te Se, le oe me 70 
ANOLHDICE gig Peeae ee 4 TOS Te et ete Ae 2 Se 132 








| Section V.—Blue Prints | 


Returns were received from 14 es- 
tablishments engaged in making blue 
prints, 5 of which were in British Co- 
lumbia; 3 in Quebec; and 2 each in 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. 

The number of persons employed, 


according to sex, ete., is given for 
Canada in the following table: 
































Number of Salary 
Classes of employees employees and wage 
= payments 
Male Female! 
| 
Officers, superintendents, 
Managrers hee Ay ae 8 1 $20,218 
Clerks, stenographers and 
other salaried employees 9 5 | 16,351 
Wage earners, average 
yearly 2am ber’. «ace 2 sgce ce 49 6 39,097 
Outside piece-workers....... 1 j....seee | 150 
Totals? 2s i. sone. Soe 67 ive | $75,816 
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The subjoined table classifies wage 
earners according to weekly wage 
groups as on December 15, 1920. 
































_ Over Under 

Weekly wage 16 years 16 years Total 

groups —_————_——— | em- 
Male | Fe- Fe- |ployees 

male | Male | male 

No No No. No No. 
TWNGeR Sos. cot ee ee RR Ee OSES i emcee 
$5 but under $10; Si litevactewys Slits Gees. 16 
£10 but under $15) alal 2 Dia lieve ler secs 15 
$15 but under $20 6 Bette ect tterecse os 10 
$20 but under $24 Grilli eae Peete oe 6 
$24 but under $28 Sod ocak 2) enki Mid vais, 3 
SOSMPDILGY LUCLEPS SoU caves dhatall sco saree: \.ccovondw sil c, cremees cbs: llake es a(sesiane 
$30 and over...... Gr | ae ee 6 
TROGAIG § sieute Seccee 46 6 TOS hesce. ear 56 




















The average days the plants were 
in operation were 304; the average 
hours per day, 7.43; and the average 
‘hours per week, 43. 


Section VI.—Maps 


Three firms reported in this section, 
two in Ontario and one in British Co- 
lumbia. 
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The number of persons employed 
during the year was as follows :—offi- 
cers, Superintendents and managers 
numbered four males with salaries 
amounting to $18,105; clerks, steno- 
graphers and other salaried employees 
numbered one male and three females 
with total salaries of $3,838; the num- 
ber of wage earners on the pay roll 
consisted of three males and two fe- 
males, whose wages during the year 
amounted to $3,481. 


The number of days the plants 
operated during the year on full time 
was 814 and the number of days idle, 
98. The average working time per day 
was 8 hours and per week 45. hours. 


In a classification of weekly wage 
earnings, the three male employees 
received from $20 to $24 per week, 
and of the female employees, one re- 
ceived between $5 and $10 per week, 
one between $10 and $15 per week 
and one between $15 and $20 per week. 


LEGAL DECISION RESPECTING FINDINGS OF INDUSTRIAL COURTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AN important judgment bearing on 
the British Industrial Courts Act, 
1919, was recently delivered at New- 
castle, England, in connection with a 
strike of printers. 


The dispute was between the Feder- 
ation of Master Printers of the United 
Kingdom and the Newspaper Society 
on the one hand, and the Typographic- 
al Association on the other, and was 
due to the rejection by the members of 
the Typographical Association on a 
ballot vote of an award of the Indus- 
trial Court. The employers had posted 
notices of a reduction in wages which 
the employees would not accept, and 
a stoppage of work was threatened, 
when, on a suggestion of the Chief 
Labour Adviser of the Department of 
Labour, an agreement was reached to 
refer the dispute to the Industrial 
Court for settlement on the following 


terms of reference: ‘‘Should there be 
a reduction in the wages of the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Association ? 
If so, what amount, and how should 
any such reduction be divided, and at 
what dates?’’ 


During the hearing before the In- 
dustrial Court and after the issue of 
the award the Typographical Associa- 
tion stated that they would not, and 
did not, regard the proceedings of the 
Court as a settlement of the dispute, 


‘and in any case they announced their 


intention to refer the decision of the 
Court to a ballot vote of their members. 
In consequence of the vote going 
against the decision, it was repudiated 
by the Association and a strike was 
declared. 


On August 11, the proprietors of 
certain newspapers brought an action ~ 


/ 
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in the Neweastle police court against 
97 men concerned in the _ dispute, 
charging them with breach of contract 
“by neglecting or refusing without 
lawful excuse to follow their employ- 
ment on the 21st July and subsequent 
dates.’ 


It - was claimed for the defence that 
the representatives of the Typogra- 
phical Association had made it clear 
before the hearing of the case by the 
Industrial Court that they went be- 
fore the Court on the understanding 
that the decision of the Court was not 
binding but that it would be recom- 
mended for acceptance by the members 
of the Association. 


The Court found that the represent- 
atives of the Typographical Associa- 
tion acted within their authority in 
submitting the question of wages to 
the Industrial Court and that the 
findings of the Court were binding. 
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Judgment was accordingly given in 
favour of the plaintiffs for 25 shillings 
and costs in each case. 


On July 26, a short time before the 
judgment of the Neweastle police 
court was delivered, the Minister of 
Labour, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, made a statement 
respecting the ease, in part as follows: 


Reference to the Industrial Court, or the al- 
ternative forms of arbitration provided 
under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, can 
only be made by the joint consent of the 
parties, but if the purpose of the Act is not 
to be stultified the decision of the Court 
must be final. I do not think it necessary to 
make the arrangements suggested in the last 
part of the quest on, (Viz—That in future 
proceedings before an Industrial Court both 
parties to the dispute should be asked to 


declare their willingness to accept the find-. 
ings of the Court) because, unless willingness | 


to abide by the decision of the Arbitration 
Court is a prior assumption in all cases, 
arbitration ‘s useless as a method of settling 
industrial disputes. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


‘THe British National Institute of In- 

dustrial Psychology was incorporated 
on February 11, 1921, and in the fol- 
lowing month the first investigations of 
the Institute were begun. The move- 
ment arose from a desire to initiate 
‘some scheme whereby the results of 
research in physiology and psychology 
might be utilized for vocational selec- 
tion and vocational guidance and for 
the improvement of human conditions 
generally in commercial and industrial 
life.’’ An account of the origin and 
aims of the institute appeared in the 
openings pages of the first issue of the 
Journal of the National Institute of 


Industrial Psychology, for January, 
1922. 


The Institute is governed by a Di- 
rector and a Council of 58 members all 
of whom are prominent ‘in educational, 
industrial or scientific affairs. The Di- 
rector of the Institute is Dr. C. §. 
Myers, Director of the Cambridge Psy- 


chological Library. He is assisted by 
an executive council of fifteen members, 
and a scientific committee of twenty- 
four members. The assistant director 
and secretary is Mr. George H. Miles, 
D.Se., 329 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


The work of the Institute falls under 
the following six heads: 


1. The study of the requirements of various 
industrial and commercial occupations, and 
commercial occupations, and the elaboration 
and application of suitable tests so as to se- 
cure (a) in co-operation with. industry and 
commerce, more efficient and scientific selec- 
tion of workers, and (b) in co-operation with 
the schools, more reliable guidance for children 
when choosing their life’s: work. 


2. The investigation of the best methods for 
applying human energy in di erent factories, 
offices, ete., especially in regard to (a) the 
elimination of unnecessary movements, (b) the 
most advantageous distribution of rest pe- 
riods (c) the reduction of monotony and 
increase of interest, ete. 


3. The determination and realization of the 
conditions which tend: (a) to the maximal 
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health, comfort and well-being of the worker, 
and (b) the best relations between manage- 
ment and labour, e.g., in regard to lighting, 
ventilation, methods of payment, labour re- 
presentation, ete. 


4, The study of factors influencing the sale 
of products, e.g., advertisements, designing, ete. 


5. The provision (a) of lectures to employers 
and to workers, and (b) of training curses for 
managers, foremen, welfare workers, investiga- 
tors, ete. 

6. The encouragement and co-ordination of 
research work on industrial psychology and 
physiology throughout the Kingdom, and the 
publication of the facts established by such 
research in a form which will indicate their 
practical value. 


While the Institute was in process of 
formation steps were taken to secure 
the sympathy and support of the work- 
ers in the movement. For this purpose 
several conferences were arranged which 
were attended by members of the organ- 
izing committee of the Institute and by 
representative labour leaders. As a 
result the aims of the Institute have 
become more widely known, and it is 
stated that the recognition 1s now grow- 
ing, that it is to the worker’s ultimate 
advantage to accept all the help that 
physiological and psychological science 
can give toward accomplishing his work 
more efficiently. 


The Institute has already received 
applications for its services from a num- 
ber of firms and has conducted investi- 
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gations into several industries. An ac- 
count of two of these dealing with the tin 
box industry and the packing of choco- 
lates appeared in the first two issues of 
the Journal of the National Institute. 
In the case of the tin box industry, it 
was claimed that although the investiga- 
tion was essentially of the nature of a 
preliminary survey it was nevertheless 
possible to make recommendations which 
dispensed with a large amount of need- 
lessly heavy labour, thus increasing the 
workers’ output and lessening their | 
fatigue. In the case of chocolate pack- 
ing, it was claimed that under the new 
method of work devised by the Insti- 
tute’s investigators output increased by 
over 35 per cent, and the workers were 
unanimous in their appreciation of a 
considerable saving of fatigue at the 
end of the day, spontaneously expressing 
to the investigators their gratitude. 


With regard to the activities of the 
Institute along the lines of vocational 
euidance it was stated that the Institute 
had already been approached by certain 
educational authorities who would wel- 
come vocational guidance work in con- 
nection with their schools, but who could 
not at the present time ask for an in- 
crease in rates for this purpose. 


Reference was made in a previous 
issue of the LABour GAzerrTe to a similar 
institute which was lately established 
at Tokio, Japan. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA DURING QUARTER JULY- 
SEPTEMBER, 1922, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


“ee volume of employment as in- 
dicated by the firms making returns 
showed a steadily upward movement 
during the third quarter of this year, 
although the expansion was consider- 
ably less pronounced than during the 
preceding three months, when many of 
the seasonal industries had increased 
their staffs very largely. The most ex- 
tensive increase recorded during the 
period being reviewed occurred in 
iron and steel, railway transportation, 


edible plant products, logging, coal 


mining and construction. 


The accompanying chart shows gra- 
phically the gradual rise that employ- 
ment exhibited during the quarter, the 
curve having gained over three points. 
In this improvement, the line follows 
the general movement indicated - dur- 
ing the corresponding three months in 
1921, although its course at that time 
was interrupted by minor -fluctuations 
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and the net gain was somewhat small- 
er than for the quarter under review. 
The level of employment continued to 
be higher than at any period in 1921. 


Reports were tabulated by the Do- 
minion Headquarters of the Employ- 
ment Service:of Canada from over 
6,200 employers, who registered the 


following net changes during the 
quarter : 

Month Ending Increase Percentage 
; in staff. of change. 
UN OL: ene oa aa 13,138 1.8 
Av gist Blie ee RRe 5,109 a 
bepkem ber? 304; foun ssn 5,482 if 


There was, therefore, an aggregate 
increase of 23,729 persons in the pay 
roll employed by these concerns. The 
tendency in Quebee and Ontario was 
consistently favourable, while in each 
of the remaining districts a decline 
was recorded during one of the months 
under review. There were, however, 
net increases in staff in the Prairie 
Provinees and British Columbia, but 
in the Maritime Provinces the general 
movement was downward. In this sec- 
tion of the country, moreover, the 
level of employment was not quite as 
high as during the corresponding per- 
iod of last year. In all other districts 
a better situation was indicated in 
that comparison although the improve- 
ment was in no case particularly pro- 
nounced. 
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The most decided increases in work- 
ing foree during the quarter were 
those in the iron and _ steel group, 
which absorbed practically 9,500 ad- 
ditional workers. The gains, however, 
were largely in the nature of recovery 
from one of the frequent month-end 
shutdowns in the railway car shops 
that occurred at the close of June. 
Considerable fluctuation was indicated 
within the group, especially in auto- 
mobile factories and rolling mills. The 
production of heating appliances in- 
creased on a moderate scale during 
the quarter, but steel shipyards and 
agricultural implement works were 
decidedly slacker. The operation de- 
partment of the railways’ enlarged 
their working forces by approximately 
4.400 men, mainly in the Prairie Pro- 
vinees, where the transportation of the 
harvest caused greatly increased ac- 
tivity. The commencement of seasonal 
operations in logging camps, principal- 
ly in Quebee and Ontario, caused sub- 
stantial increases in employment in 
that industry during August and Sep- 
tember. A general upward movement, 
gaining in force towards the end of the 
quarter, was very noticeable in coal 
mining, the expansion occurring in 
both eastern and western coal fields. 
The volume of employment afforded in 
highway and building construction 
continued to be large, there being 
steady increases in payroll in the lat- 
ter during the quarter, while in the 
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former there were increases on the 
whole. These additions were reported 
very largely in Ontario and Quebec. 
Seasonal activity in fruit and vegeta- 
ble canneries during July and August 
and in chocolate and _ confectionery 
establishments in August and Septem- 
ber caused substantial increases in 
personnel in the edible plant pro- 
ducts industry during the quarter. The 
gains were registered chiefly in Que- 
bee and Ontario, although the ecan- 
neries in British Columbia were busier 
early in the quarter and confectionery 
concerns in the Maritime Provinees re- 
ported improvement towards the end 
of the period. Additions to staffs on a 
somewhat smaller scale than in the 
divisions mentioned above took place 
also in musical instrument, tobacco, 
electric current, tin can, and electrical 
apparatus manufacturing, in the min- 
ing of metallic ores and asbestos, in 
quarries, on telephones and telegraphs, 
in shipping and stevedoring, and in 
retail and wholesale trade. Seasonal 
dullness was registered by textile 
manufacturers, particularly in gar- 
ment and knitting factories, at the be- 
vinning of the quarter, but revival 
reported later on caused employment 
to show a favourable balance for the 
three months. 


The declines, unlike the increases 
enumerated above, were considerably 
more extensive than those recorded 
during the three months ending June 
30. Sawmills registered the largest re- 
ductions, having released almost 2,600 
workers from their staffs. The con- 
tractions were, of course, seasonal in 
character and occurred to some ex- 
tent in all provinces, although the 
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losses in Quebee and Ontario were the 
construction 
and maintenance declined very notice- 
ably during August and September, 
but in July marked improvement had 
been indicated. The conclusion of sea- 
sonal operations in fish canneries on 
the Eastern and Pacifie coasts resulted 
in fairly large declines in employment 
which increases in abattoirs and pack- 
ing houses were not sufficient to 
staff 
were reported in glass, brick and tile 
factories, chiefly in Quebee and On- 
tario. Petroleum, gas and cyanamid 
plants were slacker and the production 
of kodaks and buttons declined to 
some extent. Street railways, on the 
whole, were not as busy, although 
some improvement in the situation was 
evidenced towards the end of the quar- 
ter. The closing of summer hotels re- 
leased over 500 workers from employ- 
ment, mainly in Alberta, but to some 
extent also in the other provinces. 


eounterbalanee. Reductions in 


Employment in the bulk of the ma- 
nufacturing industries was on a higher 
level than during the corresponding 
quarter of last year. Increased activity 
in particular was indicated in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, 
notably in the lumber, pulp, paper, 
rubber, textile, electric current, non- 
ferrous metal ‘product, and mineral 
products divisions. Improvement was 
also registered by employers in trans- 
portation and construction industries. 
On the other hand, contractions were 
evidenced in logging, coal mining, 
communication and trade, although 
in all cases the index numbers were 
only slightly lower. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1922, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


"HE present article on wunemploy- 
* ment among the members of local 
trade unions deals with the situation 
reported during the quarter ending 
September 30, 1922. At the end of 
duly the percentage of idleness stood 
at 4.1, or slightly over 1 per cent 
lower than in June; moderate improve- 
ment continued to be registered during 
the following two months and at the 
end of September only 2.8 per cent of 
the members reported were out of 
work. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment in the first month of the same 
quarter in 1921 was practically 5 per 
cent higher than in July of this year 
and it continued on about the same 
level throughout the quarter. (Unem- 
ployment as used here has reference 
to involuntary idleness due to econ- 















omic causes. Persons occupied in work 
other than their own trades, or who 
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are idle because of sickness or as a 


direct result of strikes or lockouts, 
are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions makirg returns 
varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference 
only to the unions reporting.) 


Improvement over the _ preceding 
three months was reported during the 
quarter under review by miners, fish- 
ermen and workers in the transporta- 
tion division. The situation as reported 
by unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and the building trades was 
also more favourable. 


The accompanying chart shows the 


curve of unemployment as reported by 
(Continued on page 1206) 
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TABLE Il.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 
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TABLE III.-UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1922, 
<8 aaa Nova Scotia | i 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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TABLE III.-UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1922 
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trade unions by quarters for 1916-17 
and by months for 1919-20-21 and to 


Table I on page 1207 summarizes the 
returns by provinces, and Table II on 


September of this year. The curve con- page 1203 shows the percentage of un- 


tinued to pursue its downward course 
during the period under review. In 
the corresponding three months of 
last year unemployment was in consi- 
derably greater volume and the curve 
was therefore on a much higher level 
than in the period now under consi- 
deration. 


All provinces recorded improvement 
during the quarter as compared with 
the previous three months, but the in- 
creases in the four western provinces 
were the most pronounced. In compar- 
ison with the corresponding quarter of 
last year less unemployment was re- 
gistered in all districts, more favour- 
‘able conditions being shown especially 
in Nova Seotia and British Columbia. 


employment reported in the different 
groups of industries. | 


During July considerably less un- 
employment than in the same month 
of 1921 was registered among practi- 
cally all tradesmen in the building 
division. Miners and lumber workers 
also reported more employment, and 
improvement in lesser degree was 
shown in the manufacturing and 
transportation divisions. 


The situation in the building and 
manufacturing industries was more 
favourable during August than in the 
corresponding month of last year. 
Workers in all trades in the building 
division were busier, while in the 
manufacturing industry the iron, steel 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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TABLE JI.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 















































TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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and glass groups reported a great deal 
more employment. 


A noteworthy decrease in unem- 
ployment was reported in the man- 
ufacturing industries during Septem- 
ber as compared with the same month 
in 1921, due to greater activity among 
pressmen and assistants, garment, 
glass, iron and steel workers, and 
among metal polishers. The building 
and construction trades also reported 
improvement, while increases in em- 
ployment on a smaller scale were re- 
cistered by transportation workers. 

The accompanying tabulations 
(Table III) show in some detail the re. 
turns for the month ending September 
30, for which month reports were re- 
ceived from 1,477 labour organizations 
with an aggregate memberhip of 161,- 
182 persons, 4,568 of whom were out 
of work, a percentage of 2.8 The 
table also gives the general percent- 
ages of unemployment in the various 
trades and industries for July and 
August. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS INDICATED BY BUILD- 
ING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1922 


MPLOYMENT in the _ building 

trades as indicated by the value of 
the building permits issued in 56 cities 
decreased during the quarter ending 
September 30, 1922 as compared with 
the preceding quarter. An increase of 
considerable magnitude however was 
reported in comparison with the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. The 
July figures showed a contraction of 
practically 10 per cent as compared 
with June, while the total in August 
was about 19 per cent higher than in 
July. In September, a decline of about 
38 per cent was reported as compared 
with August. The total value of the 
building authorized during the quarter 
was $41,818,314 as compared with 
$47,647,176 for the second quarter of 
1922 and with $30,087,317 for July, 
August and September of last year. 
There was therefore a decline of $5,- 
828,862,: or 12.2 per cent, in the 
former comparison and an increase of 
$11,780,997, or 39.0 per cent, in the 
latter. 


During July all provinces, with the 
exception of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, reported increases over the cor- 
responding month of last year. In On- 
tario an advanee of | 2,462,591, nearliy 
ol per cent, was registered, while Que- 
bee showed an expansion of slightly 
over 41 per cent. The gain in Ontario 
was largely accounted for by the in- 
crease in the building authorized in 
the city of Toronto. In Manitoba a 
decrease of over $57,000 was register- 
ed, the city of Brandon showing a 
considerable reduction in the value of 


the permits issued which was, however, 
partly counterbalanced by gains in 
Winnipeg. : 


In August, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba reported declines 
aggregating slightly over $500,000 in 
comparison with August of last year, 
which, however, were more than offset 
by inereases in the other provinces. 
Ontario registered a gain of $1,372,139, 
or over 31 per cent. In Toronto alone 
there was an increase of $1,080,817. 
Considerable activity in building oper- 
ations was recorded in Montreal and 
the total in the province of Quebee for 
the month was over 32 per cent higher 
than in August 1921. In the city of 
Vancouver very pronounced inereases 
in the value of the permits issued were 
indicated, the value rising from $272,- 
870 in August, 1921, to $5,367,745 in 
August of this year, a gain of 1867.1 
percent. Minor reductions however 
were reported in several other British 
Columbia cities. 


Expansion in building work was re- 
gistered in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia during 
September as compared with the same 
month of last: year, the gain of $450,- 
991 in Manitoba being the most pro- 
nounced. The increase in that province 
was largely accounted for by activity 
in the city of Winnipeg although — in- 
creases on a cmaller seale were also 
registered in Brandon and St. Boniface. 
In Ontario, the city of Hamilton show- 
ed a contraction of over $400,000 in 
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the building authorized and Windsor 
also recorded a fairly large reduction. 
In Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw and Sas- 
katcon reported decreases, and in Al- 
berta less building was authorized in 
Edmonton and Medicine Hat than in 
September, 1921. 
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The accompanying table shows in 
detail the value of the building per- 
mits issued in 55 eities by months, dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year. The 
35 cities for which a continuous month- 
ly record has been kept since 1910 are 
marked by asterisks. 

















ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING 
City July August Sept. 
1922 1922 1922 

: $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 9,00 3,800 4,C00 
Charlottetown ........ 9,000 3,800 4,000 
Nova Scotia.............. 260,324 107.377 363,993 
PET ANITA X ete oe gc 161,059 81,352 223,343 
New Glasgow.......... 3,500 Nil 4,500 
ASycdney “Risaae cs oot e exe 95°765 26,025 136,150 
New Brunswick........... 289,815 257.127 203, 83 
Fredericton... ke s055 35,500 24,932 8,000 
= MONCTON bakes ve esos. 00 MSEMUD 108,295 155,688 
*Stelobnveeas- .aecteess 180.600 94,500 45,000 
ICD CO). see se Tae aeoe 3,545,870, 2,983,398 2 GAN 683 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve| 2,291,190} 2,080,270; 2,210,167 
P(HUCIDEC = age eta atte sce 958,745 539,301 491,841 
Shawinigan Falls..... 30,550 6,600) 27.500 
ASHETOTOOKE isco s.2.ch cise 182,000 75,000; 30,000 
*Three RIVETS . 0.3 ees - 35,600 42,000 11.300 
SW eStimOUnib ies os ess <r 97,785 240,225 170,175 
MOCAY 10 pyc <8 cama TT... | 1,822,188, 5,767,321; 4,649.4 6 
BeRevINe A CRRe ote sos 2,500 44,200 6,200 
ePrawe Lords cess se tie oe 149,610 18,320 25. :65 
Chistian saves. i. bees: 26,376 15,725 22,660 
Port, William. vtts.cncu 557,985 97,400 49.60 
Ceaalte ote aeerte oct och suerecers 63,587 29,225 39,045 
PGUCHD IY -. aeeicie le cet owe 88,101 &8,559 85,837 
= Eat itOn erties ook tse 521,500 859,700 849.665 
FRIN GSO 1 «cca vie es ee 118,758 28,901 11,262 
*RITCHENECI eens ce ek sare 107,026 98,828 63.575 
BTMONGOM poscccess shaate eis s 6 287,555 202,550 215,495 
Niagara’ Malls... ..6%.: 50,930 54,050) 31,980 
Cys Ma Wik ieee ieee 30,850 93,580 47,000 
POEL anv a’ tucks aioe 255 782,760} 416,615) 654,768 
Owen’ Sound! .2 0.8. ssc 12,000 15,000 15,040 
ePeterDOnoug Dy. swesteigse 34,570 . 16,795 80,418 
ROT Ge AT INU octetors ters: oeroe 31,228 12.6.5 24,240 
*SEnatiord 2Annk hc sige os 31,157 45,125 13,040 
*Stio Catiarimes ome. 43,170 506,020 73,995 














AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 
City July Aucwst Sept. 
. 1922 1922 1922 
$ 

*St. Thomas............ 44,925) 14,950 8,945 
Sarniaiivainr st oo sieeiles 83,119 71,660 84,835 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 132,020 46,590 42,895 
STOTFONTO ....eeeeeesees 8,760,035| 3,118,405) 2,464,216 
Welland ......+eeeeeee 15,035 16,740 17,175 
HVVINGSOT Pacceceniaemieiins 225,985 341,450 $26,400 
Woodstock el RT RL 21,426 14,298 3,610 
MANTEODE ses soe steetantan 1,051,115 759,215 £48,151 
*BrandoD .....--eeeeeee 7,600 67,485 17,206 
SUB OITA COR yarererctnaveren 50,915 64,730 117,495 
*Winnipeg ....-.eseeees 992.600} 627,000! 713,450 
Saskatchewan ......00.0» 401,254 441,2.9 $03,570 
*MOoSe JAW...s.eeseens 42,910 64.705 22,050 
REGIA Geh ice hee suemte ses 208,199 207,555 169,870 
FS ASKA COO: ss svesecorene tioiere's 150,145 169,019 101,650 
PNG eye ote eat Srey: aS eran 482.430 560.770 358,665 
CO AVMATY) Bet bs siete tact eters 271,800 180,000. 183,400 
KP GINONGOME care cietsgetere'o os 193,405 380 320 162,510 
Mhethorid Sey % varie seotersreie.e 16,935 | BR 12,545 
Medicine Hat.......... 35 ae 50 
British Columbia........ 912,918) 6,089, 240 835.867 
ING TTD Obits iasa.c24 a aster eneais 68 2,000 
*New Westminster..... 54,965 aly 750 23,100 
Point) Greyicaccavstsiere ccc 308,950 342.900 299,200 
Prince RUpert \. sac«. 4,000 38,425 21,650 
South Vancouver..... 44,495 67,070 35,680 
#VAMCOUVET fa cins-reee 451,470, 5,367, "745| 370,060 
SMMC LOLITA MER ac sac seis ers 48,250 "955,150) 144,227 
aaa! ona | Spagna cess 

$ $ $ 
Total—b56 cities........ 14,275,025] 16,970,125! 10,573,163 
*Total—35 cities........ 13,332,328) 15,998,962) 9,738,553 

July, Aug. and Sept., 1921 3 $ $ 
Total—56 cities........ 19,182,125) 9.985.524) 9,919.598. 
*Total—85 eities........ 8,831,299, 8,643,931; 8,862,496 

















REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1922 


HE present article on the work of 

the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice deals with the business transacted 
during: the third quarter of 1922 
(July- “September). During this period 
the volume of business was on the 
whole considerably less than during 
the same period of 1921, the number 
of applications for work showing the 
most marked reduction while vacan- 
cies and placements more nearly ap- 
proached the number recorded _ last 
year. The accompanying chart, which 
presents the returns from the offices 
on the basis of daily averages over 


= 


half- fonth periods, shows that during 
July the curves of applications, vacan- 
cies and placements, increased slightly, 
followed by an abrupt rise during 
August due to the large numbers of 
farm iabourers and. harvesters requir- 
ed. in the Prairie Provinces. While the 
demand for workers was very heavy 
during the latter part of August 1922, 
the curves of vacancies and placements 
did not attain the high levels of 1920 
and. 1921. During September there was 
a marked decline in all three curves, 
vacancies showing a constant reduc- 
tion, while applications and placements 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry a ~ 2 & 
as ty = ty 'S HH g ty 
Be, S| AS aL ed va ge | ees Ses 
‘ “a 3 Sy kG 3 3 2 3 | a 3 3 
S ota i) Ss ee BE yoo oan ae > 2 3 
Pret cigse | eos“ ab. cee hikers gil oO cs oO 
WMaANMUTACEURIMNG ce paesices cies lejos o's 6 encle @ieiars 416} 315} 65; 275) 153) 67; 3897) 195) 4' $005 6217, 924 
Animal Products—Edible.........00..000. 2 a ears 4 aaa 6 Sh eh ae 67 
UPA ACIS BRO GUCES 20 s)syayns sa ag secre ov tent eteratartte tare merece st] 4150 0 [pre tevorereuliave tote -exe¥l ae Tansey avers hevesal ltamanans I a Rate ae 
eather and its }Products ii uc... eneaulen ATH oa ate Paresetll val ateveratl ae ats 4 Divsieee ll 
PUMDerIaANGE ICS: BLOGUCTS. cis: cae ce eit 72 194; 382 15] 108; 14 48 39 1 1086 690 103 
AfUSical: Instruments. gies. eeis0ds 50 v.cgeign the AR L Gee caals ss MiMtak cele raeeR es fe eee Noee sc i etcs 26 9 1 
Pip ander aper Broquets ic .s. see erettes « 7 bs eee 2 38 8} 30 29 241... 1988 1223! 291 
ener HELO GUC See rctirt aja eis ate.a\a dias sp lale's Sh PREIS eee Ba SLs. Spee reee eee ; 17 Beiter 222 114 13 
REX Cie PRROGUCES Salty s cst cin & one ois severe Gioryve 2d CESTRMeLaees e he 5 Dio 74 At 8 526 231) 26 
Eionte er OdUcts Wales ...4s seis nip ease 2 AN 11 Cimeet 23 0) ee S85 53 103 
WOO DIS UMA ey GEES a ees cscs ceeds MPP RAGE. |, oo al Se det land eedeee ch. oes oath. 3 2 ee 
Chemical and Allied Products..........-f. 9 ohio. 3 TieeeD, 5 BN. 200 181) 29 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products......... 14 9| 2 9 ieee. 45 Pl 261 321| 20 
ELEC OTIC CHOMMGIBG s GOR S aleracse, abe eebetolens eles tyes 22 39|....4 6 ibaa 2 Ole 580 58 9 
EVEGtViC A DPALATUS A shils .si's ucis seco een eae 6 Gina il a ee, 5 Ble. 253 212, 10 
Iron and Steel Products a e691 vials seieuaioseeieiele dcp 929 44 90 41 15 13 51 95).. 1784 1437 119 
Non-ferrous Metal Products............. at ae 1 al. ie 1 19 Moe: 79 50. 5 
Mamer al Products ait dicies'sis 4's ofys,syeleta oe 4] 23 "7 2 Ole. 48 49\_| 187 143 37 
MRS celANCOUSH... Aaa Mike's weelkraswn tees Pe. 1 9 31 9 93 18 ES4 174 56 
Logging eceteoee sree oceereeeeoeoeeoeer sees e €0 62 1 174 G4 \ 657 995 i 5524 2579 18 
BCA EN IVC Benger of. <a ore eCAR ND or oveleseyanevereteig are le 197 973| 10 145 78 9 153 220). AC87 3699 156 
AVETAUEEN C= (Seaieistete he ee teats aie chats elelers sterol 0 44 4 11 93 5g 39 375 345 6 
COAT ete ace wuars Deen es oats it cata Sue Ts 28 13| 64 SHE of. Ve poole | oe, oe 6 1 
Metallic OreS......... cece ee eeeeeeeeeeeeed td. 7| 9 Bis Fae wie its 279 950 5 
WoOri-mieta Hic: Ores eet. sc. cie ves con os SRO 6 8 6| i] 2) 59 38]. 96 Sabet ti. 
OURAN SOLE Ne ake ae. si ee 9s RR ol I Ahoy ts 177) Vga) XD 2 
Anan SPORtA cht ere fae os cos z 13 35| 37 121 99| 24 192 420) 22 1678 1119 215 
Street Railway and Cartage............. 99 Give AG 13 4} 10 42 Silke 2 435 274; 1295 
PGW ay ny. okie . ees Onaga Gio ooo oe 7 Ae oo 56 45| 8 a oes (tee ; 398 248 99 
Shipping and Stevedoring ee NP er) ae PO 84 75) > 19 52 43 6 149 89} 20 845 5Y7 121 
Construction & Maintenance......... 824) 627 121] 1024] 867, 95] 3225] 2644 6] 14349/ 12084| 426 
/ 
(SON A ERO oda Oe teen a SC a a 52 ME os SAP ER ey GRE Ponsa, oc 5559 4949 28 
Highway BURA eee Sehe\ alot eel ei ahal sae 'a tetera 6 relate ove le avere ee 979 999 uh "6 al ie 468 493 en 1259 1072 10 
Building and Other Wve lem dine aleieute ere setele a at eere A992 86] 109 652 463 92 9139 1668 3 7421 6062 388 
Services, (70s oes hens See eeees 881/ 362) 303) 923, 308) 477} 1825) 1413] 146| 12c¢02/  3047| + s4g0 
Hotel and Restaurant..i.0... eee 68 47; 8 38 SPS) mureboraiwe  ThAsls 856, 1011 552 BT 
Recreational ORR Bika cece RO IM ae te ot nie ot 18 6} 9 13] 16 17 Alea 173 82 34 
HO LegsIObab <a vhs ook tee Whe ee. 94 38 4 A 18 9 50 34 3 414 99 1 
poneruncaa! PAR OTIA eae unites e Mee | i 94 9| 12 40 10]. 28 8 ae Ba 165 127 20 
EET ORB HOURCH OIG 1). ova ste on dteobney sr} 747| 287/ 260] 789] 230) 435] 1576| 1184! 141} 10239/ 2055] 5258 
VAG tithe eer A ye pee oa a ae 189 41) 90 70 39} 21 191 58) 3) $13 489) = 314 
pee By sisi fofudohelsiote ai shee A Walettebets « cede os hele 160 86} 79 66 389} 18 91 55 3 630), 857 231 
OTSA Nee ettencs erate ene ent ioe Cee 20 BP abt Bisa ehed 3 10 Sl pap 268 132 83 
Finance serpehaseialel ie raretacVenst sieisceiesave iucretars C 21 &| 69 i Shine? 28 15}. 241 E4; 182 
} ee ee ee | pe ES Pe ef ee _———_ | ——____ 
SUPE OS COS. acpi t Sd ot wat © 2700) 1754) 636; 2816) 1655) 700} 6688) §699| 181] 48351; 28781 1143 
ae einis' 4 alehereliotelals oYeleuniaiave.0: ie wlafeseckialeirercthe ht 2046) 1420! 520] 2284) 1406] 531} 5126) 4449] 54 87070 27164; 2948 
OE Ose Siefore apeistadurts rather age cares torte te) 654 334; 116 32 249) 169} 1572) 1250) 127 11281 2617} 4795 
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increased slightly during the latter 
half of the month. 


During the period under review the 


“offices reported that they had made 
137,547 references to positions and had 
effected a total of 131,603 placements 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1922. 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place Place- Ptace- Place- Place 
ments ments ments ments ments 
3 3 w n aS 
e Ay” ee a 3 ty 3 rm q th 
a & | a S S| = & 3 a & S & s 
a S 3 3 3 S 5 3 © 8 3 | 3 
> = | @ > . = ane s _ > es @ 
ce | oO cS ee ce ce Ss) 
4132 491 499 2718 118 556 316 190 3441 1885 15501 9745 2428 
4] 23 16 39 2 £8 Din 28 a 39) 691 402 176 
i Nb eal es 1 Ne. hoe 14 al TO Biscad ee Cares ees 3| 6 12 
30 8] 15 5 2 33 3 25 Baa | 237 67 122 
163 121 Be 72 26 217 168 6 2297 1416 ages 2762 326 
Ce Bee EAA URE Alvi cis) Meese allied o cine: | dinkgis Os Ip DG Oa (Gs cian) ae aC Be IAA 2 9 4 
66 ie 35 SER cre eves DA a baase ire ACRE 3 48 29 2176 1306 879 
4 1 Oi eee Sicieete eee Bl Sedan aibin tebe alata! Dil Srcteter se 18 8 262 127 26 
88 15 68 7 2 2, 1 1 3 9 (hs 264 132 
165 Z5 129 24 9 wah 15 4 308 125 14387 725 369 
Dl eavehause tousiars OUP te Bly Fe retetell azeuo eyed rasenors teres 928i -Siaereerelss Bc Dice ete Pee TR AS Bete aa itis ee Se 5 me 2, 
11 Z Mi Die Cem Sihe ae ane 3 & 6 1 24 8 253 201 54 
44 SOU teeters 19 18 74 GTAP aces 70 60 629 524 36 
38 BUGilia oa ce Ae screlti a ecectret eevee ail otiaarey slejatelliets “sls, ses 2 1 itt 52 Bole cece 713 634 10 
5 io) eaeennie c) see ec Were terrae eee epee d eracchereccun etic nena ist te. «(| eval cverecerd tatsha) ere terers||fasterevel epoca |istaneaneis 270 927 Uy, 
300 132 71 33 77 53 15 254 54 2807 1798 514 
2 Sc eroh of atiouer she aot NW oe 41 8 1 34 26 148 91 10 
43 Ad. il 7 Dll? 14 4 109 34 462 279 1038 
129 69 25 ales 19 Aut 4 ie, 38) 572 826 141 
43 220 43 44 216 210 2 1620 1240 8497 5450 49 
22534 18487 336C3 21243 46520 8313 55 1527 5191 72768 53204 530 
8 ) 68) OS ipa. ss 957) 838 7 1245 815 2627 217i 38 
Nee Sell tareee tolteres 66 BGiiaamtetent 943 752 7 We 8 ae SH. 1233 894 18 
3 YE rate ele en pear UQi ane os 2 SZ waniae §27 695 1118 1052 15 
5 5 2 itn Jen 6 A octets 96 3 276 231 5 
28 i7 §5 58 45 37 5 96. TT 478 342 18 
259 134) 423 252 244 207 25 505 129, 364 3435 2088 $32 
203 96 133 56 185 105 Was 149 18 toe 1132 590 450 
52) 34! 2 196 109 102 2 35 24 6 943 663 78 
4 4 Teale eh eager he RO cr cuereod oat tgs eke /9:-«. al aba ott: = $21 87 228 1420 835 409 
2540 1711] 2543 1£83; 153 2506 2450 118 3725 2442) 107 31130 24813! 2218 
326 216 1271 1120 14 old 837 2 4405 1081 2 10502) 9133 55 
86 66 260 PS e376 881 3809 4 Lee nee! 20 3036 2456 50 
9428 1429 1012 686 142 1595 1804 112 2143 1250 685 17592 18224 PADS} 
6863 1641 3365 1256 C62 3517 1471| 1463 2536 4259; 1138 31918 16761; 138922 
724 516 74 371 2.00 16 501 385 14 399 289 53t 3046 2196 229 
37 20 18 24 i 24 7 a 5 LT e Fs eS 13} 306 143 1038 
93 59 19 506 290 BPA 47 22 5 100 68 23 1277 740 206 
65 7 10 80 yas) 52) 44 25 16 182 138 25 606 664 164 
5952 919| 4129 23824 84 53. 2918 1034} 1425 183; 769} 1025 26383 | 7318 18220 
686 268) 374 667 159 187 188 47 Bu 484 74 RE} 2939 1175 1443 
$47 De 192 239 84 120 123 42, 48 870 53 304 2146 898 995 
2389 41 182 128 75 67 15 5) 8 114 vail 94 793 282 448 
11 6 3 23 if 17 4 Alar rane a Ay 6 $57 101 169 
84113 17884) 6031 42721)  263C 1281| 19151 13959) 18383 14992! 13118 3342| 189548! 103856 21741 
27782 16550| 2059 88100 24875 o12! 16684 12749; 1131 12747 11745! 2718 ; 141839| 100358 10873 
33l 1334| 8972 2627 1183 3869 ; 2467 1210 702 { 92.45 13871 624 27709 9498 10874 
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as compared with 134,695 during he under review numbered 109,856 (100,- 

same quarter of 1921. Placements in 358 of men and 9,498 of women) and 

regular employment during the period those in casual work numbered 21,747. 
| 
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The number of vacancies notified by 
employers to the Service during the 
period was 169,548, (141,839 were for 
men and 27,709 for women) as ecom- 
pared with a total of 170,586 during 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Applications for employment register- 
ed at the offices numbered 160,350 
(133,181 men and 27,169 women) as 
compared with 170,644 during the 
same period of 1921. 


The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements by indus- 
tries of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various pro- 
vinees during the period July-Septem- 
ber 1922. On page 1155 of this issue 
there will be found a statement in some 
detail of the werk of the offices for the 
month of September, 1922. 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, OCTOBER, 1922. 


DE) URING October the Department 

of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gaznrre the following in- 
formation relative to nineteen fair 
wage contracts, fifteen of which were 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works and four by the Department of 
Railways and Canals. These contracts 
contain the usual fair wage clause 
which provides for the prompt pay- 
ment of such wages as are current in 
the district in which the work is to be 
performed, and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the 
prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 


the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. | 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regula- 
tions for the Suppression of the 
Sweating System and the securing of 
fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pupuic Works. 


Grading, ete., next to Riding School, 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Peter J. McCoy, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 3, 1922. Amount of contract, 
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$1,988.35 and unit price of $1.75 per 
cubic yard to be made for additions 
or deductions in connection with 
contract. 


Repairs to south section of tempor- 
ary pile protection breakwater at 
Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Thunder Bay Harbour Improvement 
Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of eontract, October 2, 1922. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


. Repairs to the wharf at Pointe-aux- 

- Trembles, Que. Name of contractors, 
Onésime and Jos. Poliquin, Portneuf, 
Que. Date of contract, Octcber 3, 1922. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Construction of wharf at Gron- 
dines, Que. Name of contractors, Do- 
ran Construction Co. Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 21, 
1922, Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Repairs to eastern and western 
breakwaters at Port Colborne, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Port Arthur 
Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 
9, 1922. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


Reconstruction of retaining wall at 
Riviére du Liévre lock and dam _ at 
Poupore, Que. Name of contractors, 
Doran Construction Company, Limit- 
ed, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 21, 1922. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 


Supply and installation of new 
heating system in Ordnance Stores 
Building, at Westmount, Que. (Old 


Grant’s Garage). Name of contractors, 
Conroy Brothers, Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, October 12, 1922. 
Amount of contract, $6,500. 


Repairs and improvements to the 
wharf at L’Orignal, Ont. Name of 
contractors, J. H. Murphy and J. Low- 
rey, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 14, 1922. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 
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Supply and installation of new 
freight elevator and; alterations to 
present elevator enclosure in Ordnance 
Stores Building, (Old Grant’s Garage), 
Westmount, Que. Name of contractor, 
J. E. D. Brazeau, Montreal, Que. Date 
of contract, October 17, 1922. Amount 
of contract, $7,000 and unit prices for 
additions or deductions in connection 
with contract; excavation, $2.50 per 
cubie yard, concrete including forms, 
$15 per cubic yard; and reinforcing 
steel, 5 cents per pound. 


Alterations, ete., to Post Office fit- 
tings, Edmonton, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, John Dunlop, Edmonton, Alta. 
Date of contract, October 15, 1922. 
Amount of contract, $5,306. 


Construction of piers, Whitby, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Thomas P. Char- 
leson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of eontract, 
October 23, 1922. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 


Dredging the entrance channel and 
basin, Cobourg, Ont. Name of contract- 
or, Frontenac Dredging Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
traet, September 30, 1922. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 58 cents per cubie 
yard (scow measure). 


: Dredging the channel in Magnete- 
wan River, Byng Inlet, Ont. Name of 
contractor, William Bermingham, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 14, 1922. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘B’’? 60 cents per cubic yard 
(in situ). 


Dredging the channel at mouth of 


MeIntyre River, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Name of contractors, O’Brien and - 


Martin, Ottawa, Ont. Date of eontract, 
October 18, 1922. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘A’’ $4.12 per cubic yard, Class 
“B” 3114 cents per cubic yard (place 
measure). 


Dredging the channel, Wolfville, N. 
S. Name of contractors, W. C. B. Har- 
ris and W. H. McKinley, Wolfville, N. 
3. Date of contract, October 23, 1922. 
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Amount of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ $1.20 
per cubie yard (in situ). 3 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS, 


Paving a portion of St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal, in the vicinity of the 
iachine Canal. Name of contractors, 
The Sicily Asphaltum Paving Com- 
pany, Limited. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 16, 1922. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates. 


Repair of the lower section of the 
roadway located along the north bank 
of the Soulanges Canal, covering the 
use of asphalt binder. Name of econ- 
tractors, Simpson SBros., Company, 
Limited. Date of contract, October 3, 
1922. Amount cf contract, schedule 
rates. 


Repair of the upper section of the 
raodway located along the north bank 
of the Soulanges Canal, covering the 
use of asphalt binder. Name of con- 
tractors, -Newton-Dakin Construction 
Company, Limited. Date of contract, 
October 23, 1922. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates. 


Manufacture, erection and comple- 
tion of the steel superstructure for a 
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single track railway bridge over and 
across the Coffee River at or near Gou- 
let, in the County of Bellechasse, Que., 
and the removal of the existing trestle 
and falsework at the same place. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Bridge 
Company, Limited. Date of contract, 
October 25, 1922. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in October for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating Sys- 
tem, the securing of fair wages, and 


the performance of work under sanit- 


ary conditions. 














Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals $ 592.94 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
CALErs sk OUC. s arty edn Gnacahcdee eee eee 


eee eee oeee 


15,313.66 
66.25 


Repairing sy soaleg oc. at ole . done 68.60 
Supplying mail bag ACtiNgS: Lest. cree 5,589.10 
RUDDY Ie ie aaa. aki Ue oe ee 44.70 











RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lanour Gazerrr. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, other important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civie 
schedules. In the case of each agree- 


ment or schedule the rates of wages for 

the principal classes of labour are given, 

with other information of general in- 

terest. 
Mining—Coal 


Nanaimo, B.C.—Tum Western Fuser 
CORPORATION OF Canapa, Limrrep, AND 
ITS EMPLOYEES. Agreement to be in 
effect from October 1, 1922, until Sept- 
ember 30, 1924, 


The Company to pay all employees a 
bonus of $1 per day worked, being in 
addition to all rates and wages specified 
in the agreement, any increase or de- 
crease in the bonus to be governed by 
ccmpetitive conditions. 


¢ 


128.16 


NOVEMBER, 1922 
System of Dockage Inspection as prac- 
tised to be continued, with penalties for 
refuse matter as follows: Number One 
Mine—up to and including 50 lbs. of 
refuse matter, per car: double dockage. 
Over 50 lbs. and including 190 lbs. of 
refuse matter per car: confiscation of 
ear. Over 100 lbs. of refuse matter, per 
ear: dismissal after investigation. fe- 
serve and Wakesiah Mines: Up to and 
including 65 Ibs. of refuse matter per 
car, double dockage. Over 65 Ibs. and 
including 125 lbs., confiscation of car. 
The above is subject to the provision 
that any person dismissed will have the 
right of appeal to the Superintendent 
of Mines, whose decision shall be final, 
and further that the value of all pen- 
alties imposed under this section shall 
be paid over to the employees’ gas com- 


mittee fund. 


Wages—minimum rate; $4.25 per 
shift for miners in all mines covered 
by this agreement, Superintendent of 


Mines to be judge as to the ability of the > 


party to earn such minimum. Company 
agrees that when a miner is taken from 
the face to perform day work he shall 
receive the miner’s day rate. 


Schedule for loading coal after. ma- 
chines: upper seam, 4714 cents per ton; 
lower seam, same rate. For using bug- 
gies and laying roads: first 50 feet from 
dump to face line, 634 cents per ton ad- 
ditional; second 50 feet from dump to 
face line, 1314 cents per ton additional. 


Schedule for, rock in coal of upper 


seam: when rock is over 3 inches thick 


and up to 1 foot thick, $1.85 per yard; 
over 15 inches and up to 2 feet thick, 
$3.24 per yard. Over 2 feet 3 inches and 
up to 3 feet thick, $5.40 per yard. Above 
schedule applies only to solid work in 
stalls, skipping pillars take 2/3 of these 
rates. 


Schedule for timbers: stringers, 6714 
cents each when 8 feet long and under; 
$1.35 each when over 8 feet long. Sets, 
$2.021% each for 9 ft. collars; $2.70 each 
for 11 ft. 4 inch collars; logs, $2.00 each 


for 4 feet; $2.70 each over 4 feet and 
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up to 7 feet, and 30 cents additional 
for each foot over 7 feet. 


Mining, Wakesiah and Reserve Mine 
and Number One—Upper seam, 9134 
cents per ton; upper seam coal under 
four feet in thickness, $1.08 per ton; 
lower seam, $1.08 per ton. ; 


Yardage—upper seam—levels, $3.37 
per yard and coal; crosscuts, $2.70 per 
yard and coal; levels, where less than 
14 of height is in white rock, $10.121% 
per yard, coal to company; levels when 
more than one-half of height is in white 
rock, $10.80 per yard, coal to company. 
Turning stalls—o yards long by 12 feet 
wide, $13.50 and coal. Brushing rock— 
One foot thick, $1.85 per linear yard. 


Day rates—fire boss, 1st class machine 
runners and Ist class drillers, $4.92%,4 ; 
machine foreman, $4.9914; shotlighters, 
$4.59; boss driver, 2nd class machine 
runners, 2nd class drillers, $4.3834; 
facemen, $4.32; bratticemen, $3.8434— 
$4.2514; timber men, tracklayers, en- 
gineers (diagonal slope No. 1), rope 
inspectors, cagers (head), miners, 
$4.2514,; linemen, $4.1814; pipemen, 
$3.7114,—$4.1814; drivers (double), 3rd 
class machine runners, 3rd class drillers, 
$4.05; drivers (single), $4.00; motor- 
men, $3.88; stablemen, $3.8434; pump- 
men, $3.7114,—$3.843,4 ; brushers, $3.78 ; 
timbermen helpers, tracklayer’s helpers, 
roadmen, pushers, cagers (assistant), 
loaders, machine runners (helpers), 
muckers, cogmen, labourers, $3.71%, ; 
winch drivers, $1.4814—$3.7114 ; rope- 
riders, $3.24$3.7114; drivers (boys), 
$3.24; motormen’s assistant, $2.16— 
$3.24; door boys, $1.481%. 


The agreement committee composed of 
employees shall consist of three members 
representing Number One Mine, one for 
Reserve Mine, one for Wakesiah Mine, — 
and one for any new mine operated by 
the Company and placed on an operating 
basis. 


Company to meet the agreement com- 
mittee or a sub-committee thereof on 
matters relating to this agreement, or 
to adjust disputes; no stoppage of work 
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to take place pending adjustment during 
term of agreement. 


, Any vacancy on the agreement com- 
mittee to be filled at a pithead ballot of 
the underground employees at the mine 
from which vacancy exists. Monthly 
meetings to be held of management of 
the Company and the agreement commit- 
tee. Special meetings may also be called. 
Agreement committee to have handling 
of eheckweighman’s and gas committee 
funds. 


In event of a fatal accident occurring 
in any of the mines, or in the event 
of a death from injuries ‘received in 
mine, operation of mines not to be sus- 
pended on day of funeral, but any em- 
ployee may be absent from work to 
attend the funeral. 


Employees who work on the morning, 
afterncon or night shifts of the day of 
the funeral agree to contribute 50 cents 
per man and 25 cents per boy to the 
joint fund, company to duplicate the 
fund which shall be paid out to heirs of 
deceased as specified in the agreement ; 
if there are no heirs, fund to be paid to 
the medical relief and accident fund. 


Price of coal to employees at No. One 
Mine coal chute to be $3.00 per ton. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing 


VANCOUVER AND VictoriA, B.C.—Tut 
NortHwest PHoto ENcravers’ Asgsso- 
CIATION AND LOCALS oF THE INTFRNA- 
TIONAL PHoToO ENGRAVERS’ UNION OF 
NortH AMERICA AT VANCOUVER AND 
VICTORIA (AND CERTAIN CITIES IN THE 
Unirep Sratses). Agreement in effect 
for the years 1921 and 1922 and there- 
after on 60 days’ notice of termination. 


Only good standing union members or 
appheants for membership with permits 
from the union to be employed in the 
making and finishing of photo-engray- 
ings. Members may refuse to execute 
struck work from shops considered un- 
fair, or work from shops concerned in 
a strike or lockout. 


Wages per week: journeymen, not less - 


than $47. Foremen, not less than $55. 
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Night shift wage scale $5 per week in 
addition. 


Hours per week, day work, forty-four 
hours, night work, forty hours. 


Overtime, first four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Employers, or employees who have 
worked four consecutive weeks must 
give one week’s notice of discharge or 
leaving position. 


Apprentices, one to five Journcymen, 
two to ten, ete. Apprentices to serve 
a term in one shop of not less than five 
years, beginning at the age of 16 ox 
over. Apprentice to be mdentured to 
both parties. 


Minimum wages for apprentices, per 
week, first year, $8; second year, $12; 
third year, $20; fourth year, $20; fifth 
year, $35. 


For each lozal union, a joint indus 
trial council io be ecreateu, to consist 
of six members, three from each party, 
of which four (two from each party) 
shall form a qnorum. Council to settle 
differences arising from the agracment 
and questions which cannot be adjusted 
by conciliation. Council to meeé each 
month. In ease of failure of council tu 
reach a decision, matter to be referred 
to the Northwest Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil, or later to the Photo Engravers’ 
Joint Industrial Council. 


All applications for men must be 
made to the office of the local secretary. 


Construction 


Winpsor, OntT.—THE BUILDERS’ AND 
Conrractors’ ASSOCIATION (GENERAL 
ContTRACTORS’ SECTION, AND ENGINEERS’ - 
SECTION) AND STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, No. 324 A. Agreement to 
be in effect from April 1, 1922, until 
February 28, 1924; and from year to 
year thereafter unless terminated on or 
before February 1. 


Hours per day, on building construe- 
tion, nine, with five on Saturdays. On 


- «NIPEG. 
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all excavating, street and sewer work, 
nine per day for six days. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Satur- 
days, time and one-half on building con- 
struction; and double time for work 


done on Sundays and certain holidays. - 


Wages per hour, 90 cents on all kinds 
of derricks operated by more than two 
drums or locomotive cranes, large size 
conerete mixers and pile drivers; 89 
cents per hour on steam rollers, tractors 
and two-drummed machines; $1.00 per 


hour for steam shovels and trench ma-. 


chine engineers, or $50 per week, if 
working by the week; 80 cents per hour 
for all other hoisting and portable work. 


Engineers to be paid full time for all 
time held on the job, whether running 
or not. 


When overtime is required, the en- 
gineer who has been running the ma- 
chine involved shall be allowed to work 
the overtime, up to six hours: for six 
hours or more, another engineer to be 
employed, if one is found unemployed 
at the time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


~ Winniese, Man. — Winniree Enec- 
tric Ratmway COMPANY, AND ~ EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE SAID COMPANY, MEMBERS 
or THE Gas WorKeErRS’ UNION oF WIN- 
Agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1922, until May 1, 1923, and from 
year to year thereafter until changed on 
30 days’ notice. 


No discrimination by the company, 
the employees, or the union against any 
employee for being or not being a mem- 
ber of the union (foremen shall not be 
union members). 


Wages per hour—machine men, 62 
cents; front door men, back door men, 
pipe jumpers, hand stokers and scurfers, 
‘fire cleaners, 60 cents; handy man, 59 
cents; trimmers, scurfers’ helpers, boiler 
cleaner, 5214 cents; yard men, coke 
wheelers and labour employed in coal 
cars and purifying house or any part 
-of the gas works, 45 cents. 
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Overtime, time and one-half. EKm- 
ployees working on Sundays, legal holi- 
days, ete., when such time comes in their 
regular shift, shall not be paid at over- 
time rates. 


Hours of labour, 8 per day (48 per — 
week) for men in the gallery; 9 per 
day (54 per week) for yard men, labour- 


-ers and others similarly employed. 


In case of break down or emergency 
employees must unite to meet same, as 
directed, although work is not in their 
ordinary line. 


Employees to be granted reasonable 
leave of absence upon application to res- 
pective foreman. Employees taking 
other employment during leave, or not 
reporting for work at termination of 
leave, to be considered to have termin- 
ated connection with employers. Union 
officers to be granted leave of absence 
for union business, in so far as regular 
operation of the works will permit such 
applications to be given preference. 


Employees on relay shifts must change 
shifts in proper rotation, as arranged 
by the company and the union. 


In case of grievances requiring im- 
mediate adjustment, the foreman in 
charge may confer with the representa- 
tives of the union and arrange the point, 
and if arrangement is not satisfactory, 
employees may appeal to the super- 
intendent, pending which, they must 
carry out orders of the foreman. 


Company’s representatives to confer 
with employees’ representatives on all . 
questions arising between parties. 


Service—Recreational . 


Sr. Joun, N.B.—CrrtaIn EMPLOYERS 
AND THEATRICAL STAGE HMPLOYEES AND 
Movina Picture Operators No. 440. 
Agreement to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, to August 31, 1923. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Hours per day, stage employees, 8; 
operators, 7. 


“F218 

Wages Per week Per 

performance 

Carpenter BO $2 
Property mal. a 2 2 
Piletiriciow 2.4.0.4 Se eu 3 
Operator..../.... 30 3 
Ass’t. Operator... 20 — 
Bly nae ee 23 2 
Pxtracnelp ae. py. o 2 


Overtime, 75 cents per hour; Sunday, 
double time. Day work, of not more 
than 8 hours per day, $5. Operator to 
receive $20 for a week of six nights and 
Saturday matinee. 
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Two weeks’ notice discharge to be 
civen or two weeks’ salary (except in 
eases of intoxication, dishonesty or in- 
competency). Weekly employees to give 
two weeks’ notice of intention to leave. 
Employers may make rules and regula- 
tions necessary for management of the 
performances. Shield of union to be 
displayed in box office, and a union 
slide to be exhibited at each per- 
formance. , 


Disputes to be adjusted by an arbi- 
tration board. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1922 


HE prices movement during Octo- 

ber was slightly downward, both the 
index number of wholesale prices and 
the family budget in terms of retail 
food prices being somewhat lower 
than in September. The retail prices 
of fuel averaged slightly higher. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in some sixty cities was 
$10.28 at the beginning of October as 
compared with $10.28 at the beginning 
of September; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $14.21 
for October, 1919; $13.54 for October, 
1918; $11.81 for October, 1917; and 
$7.99 for October, 1914. The total for 
food, fuel, and rent was $20.86 for 
October as compared with $20.90 for 

September; $22.00 for October, 1921; 
' $26.46 for October, 1920; $22.93 for 
October, 1919; $21.48 for October, 
1918; $18.82 for October, 1917; and 
$14.47 for October, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were slight de- 
creases In beef, mutton, fresh pork, 
bacon, bread, flour, sugar, and pota- 
toes. There was a substantial increase 
in eggs with smaller increases in milk, 
butter, veal, and rice. Fuel increased 
slightly. Rentals were steady. 


In wholesale prices the department- 
al index number stood at 219.8 for 


flour, livestock and meats. 


October as compared with 220.5 for 
September; 229.2 for October; 1921; 
317.6 for October’ 1920;.299.6, for 
October, « 19195. *289:6 .. for y October, 
1918; 244.7 for October, 1917;...and 
138.7 for October, 1914. Many of the 
ehanges were seasonal such as in- 
creases in dairy products and_ de- 
creases in grains and fodder, and in 
The most 
important declines were in western 
barley, western oats, hay, bran and 
shorts, cattle, live hogs, dressed hogs, 
flour, Connellsville coke, and cement, 
and less important declines in hams, 
beans, some fruits, jutes- and _ hessians, 
and in silver. The chief increases were 
in Ontario grains and flaxseed, butter, 
eggs, cheese, potatoes, sugar, raw and 
manufactured cottons, metals, linseed 
oil, turpentine and raw rubber. As 
compared with a year ago all groups 
were lower except fuel, hides, and 
woollens. 


The index number of wholesale 
prices is based on the quotations for 
271 commodities and is the simple 
average of the percentages of current 
prices for the several commodities in 
relation to the average prices for the 
base period, 1890-1899, these being, 
therefore, made equal to 100. The 
quotations for most farm products are 
obtained weekly and averaged for the 
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month; the quotations for other com- 
modities are taken for the middle of 
the month. The table of index num- 


bers shows the changes by groups and ° 


sub-groups for the previous month and 
for the corresponding months back to 
1918. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodl- 
ties selected from the 271 in the de- 
partmental list) including 20 foods, 
15 raw materials, and 15 manufactur- 
ed goods based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100 showed an _ advance to 
147.3 for October as compared with 
145.3 in September; 147.7 in October, 
1921; 221.5 in October, 1920; and 
102.6 in October, 1914. The advance 
was due chiefly to increases in dairy 
products, potatoes, cotton. linseed oil, 
and turpentine. 


The index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada published by 
United States Federal Reserve Board, 
which includes 33 raw materials, 28 
semi-manufactured or producers’ 
eoods, and 38 finished or consumers’ 
eoods and based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, showed a decline in Aug- 
ust to 148 as compared with 154 in 
July, 153 in June, and 166 in August, 
1921. Goods produced, goods exported, 
raw materials, and consumers’ goods 
were lower while goods imported and 
producers’ goods were higher. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index number of exports declined to 
144.71 in mid-October as compared 
with 148.76 in mid-September. The 
index of imports rose from 165.52 in 
September to 166.46 in October. The 
eombined number of imports and ex- 
ports fell from 157.14 to 155:, DBs 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
October of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
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quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 


the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 


ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lancur GAzETTE was be- 
eun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list and in the ease of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
vood modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
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desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lapour GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) -in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim. 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these eal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expendture of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
ber cent of the total income. While the 
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budget serves to show the increase or 


decrease from time to time in the cost 


of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one proy- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an _ in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, ete., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. — 


Retail Prices. 


Meats ,except veal, again averaged 
slightly lower. Sirloin steak was down 
in the average from 30.2e per pound 
in September to 29.1e in October, the 
decline being general in all provinees. 
Round steak averaged 24¢ per pound 
and showed the same general decline 
as sirloin. Shoulder roast averaged 
15.9¢ per pound in October as com- 
pared with 16.2c in September. <Ad- 
vances occurred in Nova Seotia and 
Saskatchewan but all the other pro- 
vinces averaged lower. Veal was 
slightly higher at 18.7c, being up in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and 
Manitoba. Pork, roast, declined from 
31.1e per pound to 30ce. Mess pork 
was unchanged. Bacon was slightly 
lower at 41.6¢ per pound. Boiled ham 
was down from 67.5¢ per pound in the 
average to 65.2c. In fresh fish there 
were advances in cod, halibut, and 
whitefish. Salt herring averaged slight- 
ly lower. Lard was steady. 


Eggs, fresh, advanced from an 
average of 35.8¢ in September to 41.7e 
in October. Cooking eggs also were 
higher about 5e per dozen-at 37.4e. 
Milk averaged slightly higher at 11.6e 
per quart. Advances occurred in St. 
John, N.B., Sorel, St. John’s, Que., 
Belleville, Toronto, Hamilton and Nel- 
son. Butter advanced slightly, dairy 

(Continued on page 1228) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


























? Quan-| (*) | (*) .Oct | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.; Oct. 
Commodities. tity | 1900| 1905) 1910/1911) 1912] 1913/ 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917| 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 

c. ec. Cc. Cc. Ce Cc. (Ge (os Gy ic. Cc. C3 (Orr (y Cc. Ga 

Beef, sirloin, steak... | 9 jps.| 27.2| 30.4) 37.6) 39.8] 41.6] 44.4] 50.2 | 47.6 | 52.4 | 62.8 | 76.2 | 72.2 | 80.2 | 60.8 | 60.4 | 58.2 
Beef, shoulder, roast. | 9 « | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0) 27.8] 28.0] 29.6| 35.0 | 32.8 | 34.4 | 43.6 | 54.2 | 49.4 | 50.4 | 33.4 | 32.4 | 31.8 
Veal, roast foreq’r... «| 40.0] 11.3] 12.8} 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 18.1 | 17.5 | 19.7 | 24.0 | 28.0 | 26.4 | 29.0 | 19.7 | 18.4 | 18.7 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r| y « | 47.8! 12.2/ 16.8; 18.0} 17.8] 19.1| 21.4 | 20.8 | 24.2 | 29.4 | 36.4 | 34.8 | 36.3 | 26.3 | 27.3 | 27.2 
Pork, fresh, roast ham| y « | 19.2] 13.1} 18.0) 17.8| 17.5] 19.5] 20.4 | 19.6 | 23.5 | 32.7 | 38.0 | 39.7 | 42.3 | 31.5 | 31.1 | 30.0 
Pork, salt, mess...... 2 “ | 21.8) 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 33.2] 35.2] 38.0 | 35.8 | 40.2 | 59.4 | 70.0 | 72.6 | 74.4 | 57.2 | 53.8 | 53.8 
Bacon, breakfast..... 1.“ | 15.4] 17.8] 24.5} 23.8} 22.5] 24.7| 26.9 | 26.0 | 20.5 | 43.2 | 51.1 | 55.9 | 60.1 | 46.1 | 42.5 | 41.6 
Lard, pure leaf....... 2“ | 26.2| 28.2! 40.6] 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 37.4 | 25.8 | 42.2 | 63.8 | 74.2 | 82.4 | 74.4 | 48.2 | 45.0 | 45.4 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz.| 25.7) 30.0) 33.3} 32.6] 34.3] 33.7] 35.3 | 86.7 | 43.6 | 54.7 | 60.7 | 69.1 | 75.0 | 50.7 | 35.8 | 41.7 
Bggs, storage......... 1 “ | 20.2] 23.4] 28.4| 27.9] 31.2| 28.1] 31.5 | 31.6 | 38.3 | 48.5 | 55.0 | 60.4 | 68.3 | 46.6 | 32.4 | 37.4 
MAN is ciavie cece eee sees 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0] 49.2) 49.8] 51.6] 54.0 | 51.0 | 54.6 | 64.8 | 75.6 | 85.8 | 92.4 | 80.4 | 69.0 | 69.6 
Butter, dairy, solid...| 2 Ibs.| 44.2| 49.4) 52.0) 53.0) 58.4/ 58.0] 59.0 | 60.8 | 74.2 | 92.6 |101.2 |114.6 (125.8 | 81.2 | 73.4 | 76.8 
Butter, cream’y, prints! 7 « | 95.5| 27.7| 31.9] 31.5) 31.7| 33.9] 34.7 |, 55.1 | 42.4 | 50.6 | 55.7 | 64.1 | 69.1 | 46.8 | 42.8 | 43.0 
Cheese, old .......... 1 “ | 16.1] 17.6] 18.5| 19.2} 20.1) 20.5} 22.0 | 24.0 | 97.8 | 33.5 | 33.3 | 39.6 | 41.2 | 35.4 | 20.7 |§27.6 
Cheese, new ........-- 1 ** | 14.6] 15.7] 17.5) 17.8] 19.5! 19.1] 20.3 | 21.1 | 296.1 | 30.3 | 31.4 | 36.9 | 38.6 | 32.0 | 26.6 1827.6 
Bread, plain, white...115 “ | 55.5) 58.5) 66.0) 64.5) 60.0} 61.5] 67.5 | 66.0 | 84.0 |109.5 |118.5 /118.5 |144.0 |118.5 |103.5 102.0 
Flour, family ........ ‘0 “ | 25.0) 28.0| 33.0) 32.0] 34.0! 32.0] 38.0 | 35.0 | 48.0 | 66.0 | 69.0 | 67.0 | 80.0 | 58.0 | 48.0 |§45.0 
Rolled oats .......... 5 © | 18.0] 19.5} 21.0] 21.0] 22.0} 22.0] 25.0 | 24.0 | 95.0 | 32.5 | 40.5 | 39.0 | 42.5 | 30.5 | 28.0 | 28.0 
Rice, good, medium..| 2 « | 10.4] 10.6) 10.4) 10.6} 11.6] 11.4] 13.2 | 12.1 | 13.6 | 18.4 | 24.6 | 28.2 | 33.2 | 18.6 | 18.6 |§21.2 
Beans, handpicked....| 9 « | g 6] 9.4| 10.8] 10.4| 11.6| 12.4] 13.6 | 14.4 | 20.8 | 33.6 | 33.2 | 22.8 | 23.4 | 17.4 | 17.8 | 17.4 
Apples, evaporated,+<: 1“ | 9.9] 7.7] 11.5] 13.8} 13.5] 12.0) 13.7 | 12.1 | 13.4 | 16.5 | 23.1 | 25.6 | 29.2 | 21.6 | 25.0 | 23.9 
Prunes, medium size..!| 1 « | 17.5] 9.6! 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 13.2 | 12.9 | 13.2 | 16.1 | 18.8 | 23.4 | 27.4 | 18.2 | 20.1 | 19.6 
Sugar, granulated ...| 4 « | 91,6] 22.0) 24.0) 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 31.2 | 30.0 | 36.8 | 42.4 | 48.8 | 50.8 | 86.4 | 41.2 | 36.0 | 34.8 
Sugar, yellow ........ 2 | 10.0] 9.8) 10.8] 11.0/ 12.0] 11.0] 14.0 | 13.8 | 16.8 | 19.6 | 22.4 | 23.6 | 40.8 | 19.6 | 17.0 | 16.4 
Tea, black, medium...J4 « | 892) 8.3 8.7) 8.9} 8.8| 8.9; 9.9 | 9.7} 9.9 | 12.4 | 15.5 | 15.6 | 16.4 | 13.6 | 14.2 |§14.6 


Tea, green, medium...jy « | g.7| 8.7| 9.1) 9.4| 9.5] 9.3) 9.8 | 9.9 | 10.2 | 11.9 | 14.8 | 16.1 | 17.0 | 15.1 | 15.6 |814.6 
Coffee, medium ...... y¥, « | 86] 8.8) 8.9| 9.2] 9.3| 9.4 10.0| 9.9] 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.5 | 14.0 | 15. 
Potatoes .......-+++- 2 pks} 24.1| 28.0| 30.3) 44.6] 46.3) 36.0] 35.3 | 35.0 | 53.0 | 56.7 | 71.3 | 71.7 | 69. 
Vinegar; white: wine ne} 7) Zin, ZL Ze Bh ne 8) y 81. a8 Bho lo oO 110) 





$ 
All Foods ......--.eeel 0... 5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14/ 7.24] 7.34) 7.99} 7.82) 9 99) 14.81 
Rit et A Sn SE ee ee § | | z ; } >; 




















Starch, laundry....... 























Smet eulraetigee ty ton! 39.5] 45.2) 48.1) 48.8) 51.9] 55.0] 53.9 | 51.3 | 57.9 | 69.4 | 78.8 | 84.3 |125.3 |110.1 (117.7 |116.3 
Coal, bituminous ....| « « | 31.1] 32.3] 35.0) 35.0) 37.5| 38.7| 87.8 | 36.9 | 39.9 | 54.6-| 62.6 | 62.5 | 90.7 | 73.5 | 75.1 | 77.0 
VOOR BERG 6) sae” “ cd. | 32.5] 25.3] 38.8| 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 42.6 | 41.6 | 43.9 | 57.3 | 76.9 | 81.1 | 88.7 | 83.6 | 78.6 | 80.3 
WiO0d.) SOLD ca de clon eiet “cilice £ al 

3; 9 






















































































Coal Oil .....+--+2+++s 1 gal.| 24.0} 24.5) 24.4) 23.1] 21.0] 23.7| 24.1 | 23.0 | 23.0 | 25.8 | 27.4 | 29.3 | 39.8 | 31.9 | 31.0 | 31.0 
en | ee es ee Een wt ee 
$ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lighting....| ||... 1.50) 1.63! 1.76) 1.78] 1.82 1.91] 1.90} 1.83] 1.96] 2.50| 3.05| 3.14) 4.06 3.60). 3.62) 3.64 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ babes ts 
enh i628 sok eee ues ¥, mo.| 2.37| 2.89, 4.05) 4.05) 4.60; 4.75] 4.55) 3.99] 4.08, 4.47) 4.85) 5.54, 6.52, 6.83) 6.96, 6.96 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals ....... |....... 9.37/10.50 12.79/13.00|13.79 14.02) 14.47| 13.67] 15.38) 18.82) 21.48) 22.93) 26.46 22.01| 20.90) 20.86 
ee ke eres AE et ae Seer a ey ae Ve i eR EP Pe ee ee ee eee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
; 29, 
Tova: Seotia. ..s2dsaa.8-0%50% 5.61| 5.83| 6.82) 6.78] 7.17! 7.29| 7.701 '7.9C| 8.77] 11.92] 13.78] 14.45} 16.21] 11.75] 10.35] 10.42 - 
Prince Edward Island ...... | 4.81] 5.26] 5.81| 5.80) 6.11] 6.34) 6.74] 6.66] 7.80) 10.31] 11.90} 12.31) 14.05} 10.46} 9.66] 9.11 
New Brunswick ............. 5.38] 5.83] 6.55| 6.84) 7.138] 7.04] 7.66] 7.70] 8.87] 11.74) 13.26} 14.13} 15.51) 11.59] 10.86] 10.14 
HICH OC!” Gicdicis slatesieloccioe ls iisie'e:s 5.15| 5.64! 6.33] 6.46] 6.97) 6.87] 7.41] 7.46} 8.95) 11.57) 18.19] 18.54) 14:96 10.81} 9.78} 9.75 
Ontarios 2%. cscs ROG aad 5.01] 5.60] 6.50) 6.67| 7.25| 7.20) 7.78) 7.73) 9.41) 11.84) 13.58 14.17) 15.75) 11.48} 10.18} 10.14 
EM OBNItODS,..iie ne cac nticiswiciswisis 5.85| 6.19] 7.46] 7.41] 7.88] 7.87] 8.26] 8.03) 8.87] 11.13) 12.84) 13.98 16.34] 10.79) 9.75) 9.72 
Saskatchewan ........-«.. .. | 6.86] 6.92| 7.86) 8.08} 8.16} 8.25} 8.63} 8.01} 9.21 11.71! 13.51} 14.10} 16.09) 11.21} 9.92) 9.95 
ADOre aR: scctae oditste chine ean .e| 6.02) 6.50] 8.00} 8.08) 8.15) 8.33} 8.38} 7.92} 9.31 11.87} 13.27) 14.18) 15.'70) 11.09} 10.00} 9.77 
British Columbia Sis. s Dowie aisle 6.90| 7.74) 8.32] 8.79] 9.03] 9.13] 9.35} 8.57| 9.80! 12.42; 14.39 15.32| 16.83) 12.50; 11.59) 11.61 



































*December only. §Kind most sold. 
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, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTIN 








Se ee ee 


Locality 











Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
i-Sydney 
2-New Glasgow.......... 
2-Amherst 
4 Halifax 
5~Truro 


sececescessceoer 


eee eceocesrecosenee 


Seeeeeecescecee 


eeeceee nee eeoceesce 


Rew 
7-Mo 


é 


Q 


suebec (Average)..... 
ii- 
42-T 





18-Sherbrooke 
14~Sore] 
15-St. Hyaecinthe 
16-SteaJS ohn’ saa. s ions. 08 
17-Thetford Mines 
18-Montreal] 
19-Hull 





aeeceeeseccove 
eecoecoe 


eeeceoes 
eeoeececceececeece 


Beeereeoecesreeseves 


Ontario (Average) 
20-Ottawa 


teeecoceececcoves 


22-Kingston 
23—Belleville ....ccesceccuee 
24—-Peterborough 
25-Orillia 


Cee ecccececeovves 


ee ere ceee 
ceceerecceccescees 
eeeececeeoreoecces 


eeceececees 


28-St. Catharines 
29-Hamilton 
30-Brantford 


eeeeeee oe eee ree ocees 


eeccececors 
eeeesoecoescees 


eee oceee oe ecos 


coerce ocercercececcene 
eeoer cece cee ees 


eoee 


35-Stratford 
386-London 
37-St. 
38-Chatham 
39-Windsor 


Ce eeoeseccececes 
eee rece re ccencos 
eee esecceces 

fee eee cccocces 
fe eee eso ee ecens 
eee eeeoccecs 
see ese eso ec cece ee 


eececee 


eeeeseceree 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45—-Winnipeg 
46-Brandon 


eee erecrcecccee 


ee eeeeeoceesesoes 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 


47-Regina 
48—Prince 


Cree teooececoacocsee 
ee ecco ceee 
see ereecocce os 


ee ee ererreccce 


Alberta (Average) 
51-Medicine Hat 
52-Edmonton 


2 Se Be eS Tele: 678 Sle ela 


eeoe 
Cee esse res 


Oe eee sceccees 


British Colum. 
55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
57-Trail 
58—New 


A a Ae SCC Tn CLC 
AR ISOM I oe ur 5g a 
Se teccences 


eeecee 


BiWiseimer st ete 
62-Prinee 


SSS 08.6 lee se ete fae 





(Aver.)| 3 


























































































































Beef - Pork Bacon 
ae] 2 Easier = 
: : ey hae ae Mee 2 oe er 
asplie els Be |. & ce last || cote eetlee 
ge) oR 4 pe Bees as | eels pe lees ler 
og Be enon lee) Seu S| eee ey Sou| $8 | 88 
a2 | 28.) Bea] sa] 88] 82) SS | Ee | ees 208) se | ES 
cents | cents | cents, centS,; ents; cents cents cents | cents |] cents | cents cents 
Zao 247.0)' "2270 15:3 11:3 18.73) p221 2 30.0 26.9 41.6 45.3 65.2 
30.2 26.2 23.1 17.9 13.7 16.4 22.5 28.8 26.1 38.9 43.4 62.6 
29.5 24.3 23 18.2 15 15 26.6 Sika) 27.8 38.8 40.6 65 
25.5 23 PADS A Tas) LOOM eatery 17, 26 25 33.5 39.6 | 60.8 
30 28 22 18 15 Us) 22 28 25.5 40 45 Soe etre 
82.8 25 24 fave LIBYA 16.4 25 29.6 24.8 37 40.5 59.5 
83.3 30.6 26 20.6 15 19.3 ey 29.3 27.6 45 50 hk 65 
27.6 28.1 LWORS: BS ol Reaae 17.5 25 OB PE 35 39.6 60 
25.7 | 28.3 /' 17.1 | 13.2] 15.4 2405 |) (28.9.1 =24:6 |; 99.3 | VASia 5 ee 
Dele) 20.6 17 sD elles ede ee ot g 30.8 26.6 38.2 43.7 65 
29.4 29.1 18.6 14.2 35 26.4 30 24.2 40 4522 63 
25E8 26.6 17.8 13.3 12.6 LAG 29.1 23.5 40 43.3 65 
25 igs 15 PAs 15 20 24 24 39 492 Di. tees $ 
25.9 24.7 23.1 16.4 11.9 15.3 23.7 25.3 24.2 38.4 41.6 63.4 
24.4 24.4 2285 AN lees to 2 14.6 ale) 23.7 24.9 84 35 62.3 
25 24.2 24.2 15.9 10.8 aa 23 24.5 24.6 37 38.8 62 
33.3 28.3 31.7 Zoro 1525 LS oan) eee ee 22 Bias 38.6 42 70 
25 22).5 20 13 10 1255 20 22.5 92, 50 50 60. 
21.6 22, 17 WAG 10.3 19 94 94 20 DO! oak ate ee 60 
30 380 30 20 RSW bas ao 80 28 28 36 42 67.5 
2, 25 18 18 15 Rape rela: 25 30 25 40 AQISAES ets 
27.6 23.9 24.4 13.4 9.1 1 ea 24. APT 2552, 39.1 43.3 64.3 
24.3 22.4 19.7 15.5 ial 16.6 ya ley syn DART 36.3 42 60.9 
80.5 24.9) 22:7 1 18st | 12.6 | 248 27.8 30.4 | 27.9 | 39.3 | 42.9! 64.3 
28.4 25.35) 21.9 16.6 10.2 19,5 28.8 28.5 a2, 39.3 44.4 63.6 
30 23.5 22.5 125 Shep 19.7 2356 33.5 80.2 45 48.6 64.2 
26 21 20 14 10.7 14 24.5 30.3 Dee 38 40.7 61.4 
26.7 19.2 22.4 16 10.2 21.5 2527 27.5 26.2 40.9 43.8 66 
30.8 25.9 21.25 18.4 deo 20.8 26 6 $2.1 28 43.7 47.6 58.7 
80.5 24.2 20.9 15.4 1202 26 26.7 29 97.3 40.7 45.5 63.6 
31.8 2300 °OE4l | RR) 118 927 24.8 28.59) 28,08 Ae. |e Ay Geel eda, 
35.6 28.6 25.6 16.8 16.7 24.2 27.5 25 93.5 37.2 40 63.9 
27.5 22.8 TAR 14.2 10.5 20 ay 29.6 29.3 35.6 39.6 62.5 
30.9 24,9.) 2A 17.9| 129 | 94 4 27 DO. 37 |. woe 38.8] 41 63.2 
29.6 24.2 0217 | 61 | 12 20 28.2 Tea7 i ees 88.1] 41.9 | 64.8 
32.5 27.5 | 25 19 15 25 22.7 22.5 | 30 41.7 | 45.5] 65.7 
31.2 25.7 |. 23 18.8 | 14.6 | 20.2 24 30-4 || Sr 38 40.7 | 62.5 
32.5 VOFOM ee 22 soul AOS al Ge6 3.9 25 30.9 | 30 S8cSuleedtece| eGo 
30 24.8 23.6 16.4 14.2 20.7 20 29.2 30 39 40.5 62.5 
30 25 21.9 | 17.6} 12.8} 19.1 29.5 | 30 2517)| STV at ie geie 
Sono al al 2d. 17.9 12,2 23.1 92.8 80.3 29 38.5 42 66.9 
27.9 22.94 21.2 | 214.3) 40:6 | 49:5 26.7 29.4] 24 35 SSH e228 
31.1 4 Wi in Fs ys a ye a ON 30.6 | 25.61 37.8). 40.5}. 66.4 
27 21.6 | 21.4 | 15 11.4 | 24 28.5} 27.1.) 24.9.) (35'S 1 40.0 1 616 
30.7 25.7 24 135 13 20 es 97.5 23.5 88.8 41.5 62.5 
34 31.5 31.5 18.7 14.7 23.5 30 31 29 o7at 41.5 64.2 
82.5 26.2 | 20.5] 16 16) 22.5 97.5 28 702) 62325) © 400 ae a a GS 
380 23 20.7} 16:5: |*'14.2'| 20.7 25 3657 1 | S627> ABS Asay are 
31.1 22.3 | 21.2 | 16.1] 12.6] 20.4 25 32.94 31.71 42-1°F 48-7 + -70 
26.8 18.8 17.9 12.9 8.7 15.5 25.6 27.4 | 26.3 41.0 49.5 Gio 
rte imme AG le ek li We a Me as 24:9 | 28.61 27.6 | 40.7 | “49 68.9 
23.2 18D 26e4 91329 8.5] 16.6 96.2 26.2 | 25 41.2 | -50 66 
26.8; 18.8) 17.9) 12.9 |. 8.3 | 15.5 28.3 | 29.3] 25.8| 49.0; 54.2! 69.3 
29.3 19.3.) 16-64) 14.6 | 10-93-45 45 29.3 34 RR Pag oo, 49 51 68 
2205) TO. lion tt 8 18.7 27.5 30 25 42.5] 50 65 
26.5 Lio 4 19 IED eo 15.7 27.5 98 25 SU inp tse ere | 2741 
29 21 Lode ASD SO 6 29 25 PELE SI easy) Lemay Ware te irate 
23.2; 16.3) 714.9} 9.0] 7.0! 11.0 27.1} 26.6 | 25.5 | 48.2] 54.3! 66.4 
25 17.5 | 15 8 6 10 20 tia See mt 54 56.6 | 66.6 
Oe 15.6 16.1 10.1 7.6 12 29.3 29.1 26.6 47.5 57.5 63 
20.4 15.1 13.3 8.8 6.6 11.1 24 Ae, 2427 46.1 51 - + 6775 
Th =D) 17 15 9.2 GOD 1086 25 25 25.2 | 45.3] 52 68.5 
$2.2) 25.5) 23.3] 16.3] 13.2] 224| 940 36.1| 30.0/ 50.4| 57.21 €9.8. 
28.8 24 2276 16.1 10.3 22.1 33.0 40 81.5 42.3 51.6 9 
30.1 25 2303 1OeD 11.8 19.3 34 35 28.3 61.8 65 68.7 
35 25 22 18 1295 25 35 35 25 55 60 68.3: 
35 30 25 22 15 25 30 40 Sone 45.6 55 70 
31.9 24.1 22) Tone 5.1 21.1 33.9 82.8 31.6 47.6 52 72.5 
29.6 21:4 20.6 13 12 20 24.6 30 26.2 50 Doha: 67.5 
31.9 26.7 | 25.6 | 18.7] 16.9 26.9 82.5 35.6 | 30 . 5 70.7 
35 27.5 f oF : 71.6 
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r Eggs Butter 
: s ar Hq 
a oie ee . Sg 8 east G S ; 
age a) Gs f & 3 g “s | 8a (2 & | sé és 
vost | HS -Oo| 4 A 2 a 2 $s |H¥ = 9 Zs 
ea Ls gaa) f Ho 3 uf a i) ae Be eel eee) oo DA 
OSs - was n « ao ae Sn. ° A aa Bes | & O56 o fi 
ao | 2°2! 3.8) a2 ag | 882} ge 3s _* 2O9 Ans) & Ze) ag 
o¥q | BUH| 2S) we PH 2en ay Ax ER Boy S684 ad og 3.4 
OHA ado HH| Se a2 eee Ag a2 3 Pad /6Os5e Ss is aes: 
ore msa BES ao ae nee cE, r) 2 ne EF Saae = ate 5 Fe 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents ; cents ; cents | cents ccus | cents | cents | cents | 2zenis | cents 
18.3 28.5 18.2 13.2 60.0 PAST 0.2 42.2 7d | 41.7 37.4 11.6 38.4 43.0 
11.8 GSB I. Ftc te Sorta. 51.0 17.9 16.4 31.1 22.9 41.3 39.7 11.4 39.5 45.8. 
SS Sra RS Bs chee rere apis Ai ahiad aay eee 60 18.1 18 29.6 22.8 45.6 44.2 12 41.5 46.4 | 1 
13 SOM, © Niece ee, Moke cedl eve tears 50 16.1 18 32.4 al 388.2 385 12 38 46.4 | 2 
12 2S ees olive ead 45 19 15 40 2255 DOS. Meerace ate 10 40 44 3 
ibe 25-30: lps, oases 10 50 lyfe: 16 2253 We 45.2 46 12 37.3 44.5 | 4 
se eesttaho laters claveushe \folavateette s,| olor aiczelek.. © 50 18.6 15 30.8 25 SOUS els Saw ae 11 40.6 47.6 | 5 
8 OMAP lays, eeaeare eters, Sota he 60 16.2 20 40 2351 Se 28.4 10 33.8 40 6 
13.6 SOLO! |e Baoan’ <iliie eae ot 53.8 17.7 17.4 30.6 2179 39.8 38.1 10.3 37.3 42.0 
12) SOiow [beta teres 10 60 18.6 18 28 21 41.4 35 11-13 41 43.4 | 7 
LOWE we lent. So Se oe ca Pre bewe wil ah ERaPSIS sho 60 alae shea) 40 PANGS 47.8 41.2 slid 39 43.6 | 8 
2 SOIL Pench setae «tots cree ae 50 17.4 S23 l esol at, 22.2 Aa alles. oceans: 8 39.2 43.5 | 9 
BATE OG Ihe IGEN (Bees aes eee ee 45 19 18 22.5 23 30 Reet diks 10 30 37.5 |10 
13.9 29.5 18.1 9.8 64.7 20.0 20.3 40.7 22.0 41.3 36.3 10.5 37.6 42.8 
LOM Oulete Ahern cee loro ota «i [eae Raia s ADS lie, oteites a. Zoe 39.1 230 45.1 86.8 12 3f.3 40.5 |11 
10 SOSSOM le ke Sale « 10 75 25 20 40 22.9 38 82.4 10 38 40.6 |12 
18 SOE. ‘lly. Heke « OK Sec weiss ais 20.4 21.8 43.4 24.6 Belgie Stee ag.i Ses 43.5 |13: 
13 25 18 10 Goa es tees sess ones 40 22 36.7 35 DD in erspate sates 40.5 |14 
Ch Oar sce Pe coe 25 PoaNeMeeys wages s Pacis Soke oe Moonee ek 41.2 21.8 406 A Seen a 8 esis Shes 89 — |15: 
er Aer ae 15 10 60 a cceiateteeee tae erates 40 20 ni 46.9 44.2, 11 40 40.7 |16 
BOS BAe erates Alias eee ‘9 ih oleraiaks ote lata suetaver Mas tele teee atest, « 41.2 DBA 39.6 85 10 36 AOA ets 
15-20 | 29.5-30) 10-25 9.7 | 60-100 2153 20.4 43.2 21.1 46.3 34.9 12 89.1 41.4 |18 
15 25 1S 10 60 13.1 16 88.4 ae 37 38 10 385.5 41 |19 
18.7 36.8 1926 | Si2e0 71.3 21.0 19.7 44.0 2 ARa 41.9 38.4 11.2 38 6 41.4 | 
16 35 22 ORT NE en gtcar 16 18.5 48.6 24.3 44,3 Ante 10 88.6 435 7/20 
os PEE Rs 385 15 iS ckb. Saale aor one oe 20.6 12 41 P15 30.9 oonD 9 36.6 40.3 |21 
MOPTOs I -S2=S0i ay DOLD 2 es det. cos |e vets exe Pas 20 38.3 20 36.8 35 9-10 | | 88.2 3953 |22 
Sate SMe Tele cek a deal. 18 BD Seas lie ae eras | ors ers 56 18 40.6 22 38.7 385 ag 38.5 89.5 |23 
15 35 PAU) OM ie Py sen era ok eee 22 22 35 2304 AS Hee 10 BUS 40.8 |24 
Sretate RthalG)| oh caz Me cerl Toten Male: PR eect eeata Ths SMe ate 20 20 38.3 Zoe, Se. 380 9-11.5 37.9 41.4 |25 
18-20 30 16-20" |. nee eae Sica 20 17.4 45.9 PAE 44.4 20.071) MO12A5 388.3 43.2 |26 
se aa 30 20 gt ante alas a tev eetaN Oe ore ah apse 20 56.6 21.6 47.9 44 12 40.3 43.3 |27 
20 82 380 Ua tt, See. EDS ee egal arsine 47.8 TARE ys AR A ie aut ae 12 38.5 39.9 |28 
20 35 25 15 75 19 19 48.8 20 8 45 42.9 12 40.8 43.2 |29. 
25 30 20-25 BAe oe ae lea 20 C Wireepccstes 40.3 20.9 AB cal eece tse 10 88.1 40.1 |20 
18 30 ZEAE evs, s Semen ihe ate aeeit ae (Ne ereuayexsce s/t opereceta sexs 3 20.6 AES meee. 12 39.1 42.3 |31 
Sicle Semmes 30 20 Re Stas « SISSON ole (ba ecets ae lereca te See 47 21.5 AQT ee eels 10 38.4 41.4 |32 
Red Mtenaps [feo ee Menke lc otaha sea lies e Stata seth ss Gale ate Alas 23.3 SID 20 42.2 40 ai1.8 38.6 A033 
casa Seals be eae 20 Dinis Metres tect eater c le llavehers, ana, 08 laices comet 43.1 20 38.2 36 9 34 88.3 |34 
20 25 20 pO) Ae ae pce 19 20 40 26 39 88.5 10 36.2 39 125: 
15 25 a ae eS | ie iia 18.7 13 44.3 21.4 4): Oaee meres 10 39.7 41 6 
20-25 30 18 10 50 20 -18 47.6 Pike 39.4 39 10 40.8 41.3 |37 
18 30 18 IZA | scmatescs 220 CANS Aas 21.5 34.8 32.0 12 38.8 41.6 |38° 
A isis al One ores 25 ps Cee cis Nerney « 22,5 29 51.6 vies 41.4 38 14-19 42.7 44.2 |°9 
wate ole! |n wd tee 3s 16 TES OA ee aS val tas cers 43.8 22.2 SO abyss creas 10 Selo) 38.5 |40° 
Re iirc. sto] eee oOo 15 os as 70 27.5 20 39.6 Ge Dai 9 CHESS 42.4 ab) cas 44.8 | 41 
Som as Nd okie ee 20 Risa as Pres, cereus lheege Sageetere 45.8 21.4 47.2 89.2 13 38 89.3 142: 
sate SD oye 25-30 16 9 90 22.5 17.5 45.4 DRS DAV aoale eet 12.5 40 43.7 |43 
22 30 DE, tacos Aeros alle ater eka 22.5 21 45.2 24 51.8 45 12°5 39 44.8 |44 
2 ee ee we 27.5 et OM tee, 28 Sec tete 25.1 17.5 48.3 2239 37.2 32.9 12.3 24.2 41.9 
Sicko ee 25 TQE5 12 chee «lei ote = Dick: 18 49.6 22.8 41.4 Sips 12 3) 42.3-|45 
olan: 30 5 US a ne eer 25 ie 47 23 32.9 30.7 25 Sone 41.4 |46 
satea hie ate 71 Se TAD Nee aeeve UB ee trace 29.3 21.8 37.4 24.4 33.7 32.2 13.0 38.1 | 43.2 
erin die 25 A eps eked een Somer 28 ZIG 24 O25 35 35 Is} 35 42° AZ 
5» arses 30 15 15 Ssh cotee 30 PERS 35.6 24.2 35 30 11 35 45 |48 
2 ateweph i. 30 MZeby Eade apeperans lel teesters 21s, fea a anaes ots Ogee 48 26 34.5 31.6 13 34.4 41.6 |49 
25 25 DD leadl echt erteccucsl ets iatetoke-« 30 20 41.9 24 SOA tem aoa 15 Av 44 |50: 
20.0 23.7 14.1 SESH eee eee. 24.7 2209 50.5 24.0 35.3 27.9 11.4 35.5 45.7 
25 25 15 AU) Saal Koma ck a 30 25 53 26.6 les eae lai 12 36 46 {51 
172 9-20 le 23-25. WIPED. Bi) MBN eke ern ete s 19 24 50 25 36 26-2u\e allel oo 47.5 |b2 
SEM Rs rote eave eevneitaas lies eicketena celle tele taln oe llle.s a eights 6.10 22-5 50.8 24.52, 38 27.5 | 10-11 36.1 44.4 153 
18 22 15 2a \\eieiseeteis: 3 25 20 48 207.2, 36 30 12 37 ADT G4 
191 QAR Sli. testes UGB) ee ha a 24.7 23.6 48.3 24.2 51.9 43.1 14.6 43.2 48.7 | 
22 2D 20 tio alee | er ae eae PAS 24.2 5D 28.5 44 88.3 15 45 48 | 55. 
25 SOR a Wecta nels: « DOIN oie ater: 28.38 25 52.5 25 47.5 45 al7 45 49,2 |56: 
25 SORE Nevatartets = 7) a Sa 25 25 42.5 24.3 B30 41.6 LD AW incccoeroas 49.3 57 
18 DU pee le ren stare | sarees: olst«'lbeale%rs. 0: « 22.5 Zo 46.6 21.6 48.7 40 11.1 44.7 47.5 |58 
15.5 20, Seis Me Wewteiteays 22.3 19.8 46.4 22 53.9 AS'.6 i) @12).5 36 46.3 [59 
12.5 Pe ee eee EA | ea eee 22 20 50 2 53 40 al3.3 45 50.2 |50 
15 Die li vate eestor ail anar tes 0)| a aPalate 2) «:0)|faierelereneey< 25 50 2015p 53.6 45 18 45 49.3 51 
res ae 20 Rees Aan 15 Pesees's 30 25 43.3 25 60.8 512 ie 20 41.5 49.4 





a. Price per single quart higher. 
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a Foy ete ee cs Al 
Localit =e 5 fe ie 4. Xe) 
cality os 5 & H 
we | 8 Sauls eer ees, | ES 
S es ae co) : aes re) 
ag | & | #3] es] 28 | 8, 
m2 A Bae oy! |S Sa), oe 
fo) o fm N ica x 
cents | cents ents | cents ; cents | cents 
DHeominion (Average)... 28.1 27.6 6. 17.9 4.5 5.6 
Meva Scotia (Average) 33.5 26.8 7.4 17.9 5.3 5.9 
A-GNey a ee ekn ss hot eee 35 29.1 7.3 18.7 5.5 6.1 
2-New GlaSZOW.......eeefereeeees Deo 8 17 Sat B36) 
SHAMNELSE os vine ois ew ole iennel| vies eens 26.5 7.3 18 5.2 525 
A Peelifax’ csacnss bough oe 30.6 | 26.6 Reo \s S726 5.0 6.1 
SiS sre staet Pein ee are oe 35 26.6 Reg is 5.5 6.2 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. |........ 24,3 6.1 18.4 4.6 Dial 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 27.5 26.1 7.9 17.8 4.9 6.0 
T-MonctOn ......0.ceceeee[ ogee 28.4) 88.7 | 18 els a ee 
SCE TG ew arate c 27.5 | 26.8 7.3 18 4.8 6.2 
O-Fredericton ......csecee 25 24.2 8 16.7 4.7 5.5 
ii-Bathoret ten 4 hes - 30 25 8 18.3 4.7 6.3 
uebec (Average)..... 27.3 26.6 6.2 18.6 5.0 6.0 
cette Se, tee 26.7 | 27.1 OS TET ELE 5.1 6 
12-Three RiverS........++. 29.7 | 25.2 6 20 5.0 5.3 
13-Sherbrooke .......se+.- 30 30.5 7.3 18.8 5.0 6 
dSOrel ss. 12 Shy doce uceen es 27.5 oe ye ae ee sea 
i5-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 . . ) 
16-St. ont. i pie. ae 28 29 5.3 18.7 4.7 é 
{7-Thetford «Mines. .2.....)¢-+22--- 25 6 19.2 5.3 6 
48-Montreal ....cce0e dees. 26.4 28.8 | 6.7-7 18 5.0 5.5 
10ST 5.5.4 eka cs ee ee 25 25 6 17,0 5.1 5.7 
Qntarlo (Average)..... 26.6 21.3 6.4 17.4 4.3 5.5 
20-Othawe < c.chy ae ceseneee 27.8 27.3 6.7 17.9 5.4 6.2 
FT-Broek ville sc:ssecsas vst 26 25.2 6 17.9 4.4 5 
92- KIN gstON- sic seanuce ses 24.9 26 6 16 4.8 5.6 
93-Bellovilles. ties. atesess- 27 24.3 5.7 17.5 4.4 5 
24-Peterborough ......... 24.5 28.2 6.7 18.7 4.0 Hy) 
BOOT TG cad eee sloerete ata 25.8 26.7 6 17 4.5 ) 
26— TOTORUGscacratersi sicko Societe 25.4 29.1 6 17.9 4.5 5.4 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 28.2 2025 6.7 17 4.3 ed, 
28-St. Catharines......... 25 25.1 6.7 15.7 4.0 5 
2O-VEATAIIC ON eres os'ee sefae'es 24.8 DATO Uf Song) Whe! 4.1 4.9 
SO=Branbi OL iak ot:<.° doee's DET Dine, 6 17.6 4.1 Sal 
BIEG A eee anes helo ate nance 27.5 29.6 6.7 ae 4.1 5.9 
SPAGUCIDN degen s eles. siee awe 28.4 26.5 | 6.7 eo hind ba5 
SSH IITCH EME crdtevat coaeievews 29.5 30.6 6.7 17.6 3.8 ala 
84~Woodstock .......600-- 26.2 Pa Syaat 6 17.4 3.9 4 
Sr Geib OL Mareen traci crtistes ala iseeiee ray Die: ell rhpend) Si Foye ra) 
BOA OMMOIN werckileiceieleys late nieve oe 28.2 6 16.4 431 4.9 
SI -Sbse LDOMAS pesca wears « 24.6 26.7 | 6.7 17.9 4.1 al 
S8- CGC A MW es ces sais sc 25.4 28 6.7 18.2 4.4 5.4 
SO-WINGSOD fan... cite een ce 28.7 Dea 6.7 16.2 4.6 5.5 
40-Owen Sound.:......... 27 96.2 6 177 Be fe 5.7 
Al=OoDalt peacetas celeste’ «+ 2G. D8 ce 7.4 16.5 5.2 8 
42-Sault Ste..Marie....... 26.6 30.2 6.7 20 4.4 65 
422 PORE ATONE Nc cekietne on 97.5 97.5 6.7 17 4.6 5.4 
44-Fort William.......... 320 96.4 6.7 19.7 Ae 4.9 
Manitoba (Average)...| 27.3 29.1 6.6 18.8 4.4 5.0 
45 -WiNNIPOS Sis oer «els eiaies 28.1 29.2 6 19.6 4.3 5.1 
$6 TBI OW cc ates eo cere 26.5 £9 7.2 18 4.4 4.8 
Saskatchewan (Aver.); 30.0) 27.7 6.4) 17.6 4.4 5.1 
A(-RePiIna Mirtvecas oe Coda els cclewcmiannn 26.2 6.7 18.7 4.0 4.7 
48-Prince Albert.......... BE 27.5 6.7 14 4.0 bes 
49-Saskatoon eidve Sree states 25 29.7 6.6 L775 Aa? 5 
DO-MOGOSE? AW ica center ole aertaee TES: 5.6 20 4.1 5 
Alberta (Average).... 30.7 28.8 6.9 17.5 4.1 5.6 
5l-—Medicine Hat.......... 35 31 5.7-6.7 Sec 4.1 5 
52-Edmonton Seve eats Sons 28 28 Yeo 16.3 4.0 Sais 
o3-Calgary nit APO Patent 29.9 30 Reo 19.2 Ai 4.8 
54-Lethbridge ......e0..0- 30 26.3 6.9 16.1 4.0 fal 
British Colum. (Aver.)) 30.5 30.0 8.4 19.0 4.4 5.6 
G5-Fernie .. cece. evacscs BAL BIT 40 16 4.6 6 
BOENBI EON Ache. tos tigi 32.5.| 31.6 8.37 219 4.7 5 
57-Trail aa etdie Miasi ole toe eee ene 380 3 (hat 17.5 4.4 awa 
58-New Westminster......| 28.7| 30 9 20.5 4.2 5 
59Vancouver ........ peaet} 220-5.) 928/61 "6-64 | i 9 4.5.) 438 
60-Victoria ...... bp bys ard GE eS Re ae Goh 219 4.2 5. 
Sioa lion sie. ae ay ee aie. 28.3 Ba 9 ee 
62-Prinee Rupert 30 ples 3.9 5.5 
2G EVEL DOL C wire Aamo ee e 30 10 99 5 4.7 8 





a. Caleulated price per 90 Jb. bag from price quoted. 




















Canned Vegetables 















































: 
cee FI 
. on PS) d 
Eee ips. Ae as 
Hs am aa Be |) arg 
é os 8 ie 8 S 
A Qe Swe “age te 
2 as Exa aS nN E 5 
- e@ | £& | Gaal sa 
cents ) cents | cents | cents; cents _ 
10.6 1222 18.7 18.6 16.9 
10.6 14.2 20.2 18.6 18.1 
Leal 15 20.6 19:9 19.8 
9.9 13.3 20.4 19 18.5 
10 14 20 20 16.5 
10.5 16.2 19.6 19.2 17.5 
11.3 12.3 20.3 20 18.3. 
10 15 18.3 18 18.6 
10.8 13.9 19.5 19.0 16.9 
11.3 15 20.2 20 18.5 
10.3 15.6 ig 19.9 16.4 
ll 12.3 18.7 18.5 15.5 
10.6 12.5 20 17.5 17 
10.0 13.1 16.8 18.8 15.6 
10.2 13.6 16.4 18.6 ial 
Seah 14.6 iigeeal 18.6 157 
Wa) 12.8 17.4 19.7 15.3 
7 13.7 15.8 19.3 145 
LOL 13.2 18 21.7 15.5 
11.8 14 18 18 ~15 
9.2 12.4 17.8 20.8 18 
10.5 11 16.3 17.4 15.5 
8.6 12.2 14.9 15.4 14 
1402 12.0 17.5 tia 15.3 
10.5 10.9 Bie 17.2 15.1 
10.9 10 17 15.4 15.4 
9.3 11.2 15 15 14.2 
10.7 10.5 17.6 alee 15 
11.3 10.9 17.5 16.8 16.2 
inde 10.9 17.3 aU 15 
10.4 11.5 16.4 15.7 13.9 
11.2 13 19.1 19 16.4 
12 11 16.7 16.8 14.6 
10.8 11.4 16.3 16 14.8 
12.1 12.2 V1 16 14.8 
11.8 12 16.9 lige 15.2 
Les 11.6 17.8 16:9 14.6 
12.8 13.6 18.2 17.3 15.4 
10.6 11 16.3 16.2 14.7 
12.5 12.6 16.5 18.2 15.5 
nieab abil 17.1 16.5 14.5 
Ls7 12.3 V7 16.6 14.7 
10.3 11.6 18.7 18.2 15.2 
Wee 13.3 18.8 16.7 16.1 
11 11.5 17.3 16.5 15.5 
10.7 15.5 18°38 19.6 18.4 
10.9 13.9 18.4 107 15.4 
10.4 13.7 18.5 1821 16.6 
11.3 13.1 19.2 18.4 16.1 
10.6 13.3 20.8 19.7 18.2 
Bare 12:1 20 18.9 17.8 
9.4 14.5 21.5 20.5 18.6 
10.1 12.4 20.8 19.9 19.4 
9.3 12.5 19.4 18.5 16.6 
8.7 12.5 21.5 20.6 20 
10.8 12.1 21.8 21.3 22.2 
11.7 12.5 20.6 19 13.6 
10.2 10.7 19.8 20.0 18.5 
10.7 alee 20 21 19.6 
10.1 10.5 20 seals 18.5 
9.9 1071. 19.8 20.7 19.2 
10 10.3 19.3 19.3 16.5 
9.6 9.9 20.9 20.6 19.8 
IOLA 10.8 22.5 21.6 21.6 
10 11.2 20 20 20 
10 10 20 20 20 
8.2 8.5 |i. .20. 20 18.7 
Sail 9.5 19.9 19.4.5 219 
9 9.4 22. | . 24.2 19.8 
9.2 10 20.2 19:9 19.1 
10 10 22.5 20 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1922. 








































































































































































































S r Potatoes Apples P a BS F 3 
= Bh bi 5 ae i fe | & 
—e | 38 | te E Be | Ge (hv ek Bake Be BEd ee 8 
® re ne 3 Dr ® O10 a 2 iss a AP 
od a Bo EL aren || OSI Ae By. aad . ee oy os Bs 
: Sa = “ae L = he Hi sm S 
o4| 33 | 38 | 82 | 86 | Ses] g* | gee]. 8 | *~ | BB | eal] ay 
Aes) So | as | on | ee | oie Be eee |, Beledee | aa. | Bay ais 
eon] §F ie Lo Ba | Baa wa Beata & Se 5x sO 85 
cents | cents $ cents | cents , cents | cents cents eents }.. § cents $ cents 
8.7 5.0] 1.213 24.7 21.21 23.9 19.6 24.6 23.1 1.063 34.5 843 50.7 
9.1 5.2 | 1.318 25.0 21.3 23.3 18.8 25.8 25.4 997 34.8 8&3 70.0 
10 3,0 | heo9 CAO ete cei 20 20 28.9 28.5 983 3 902 ree 1 
8.4 4.5 iby 21 UZ ays 19.7 26 22.5 1.04 30.1 eG alles BAW cole va 
9 6 90 16 Ze Tales ess 16 23 28 90 8 OAC iteg es San 3 
$39 5.1 1.53 31.4 20 25 18.2 26.1 24.6 1.00 36 783 75 4 
9.2 5 1.40 27.5 19 25 20 25 23.6 1.06 38.7 966 65 “Bi 
8.1 5.2 75 15 DS Shall etoroccranovose 19.6 23.8 23.6 1.15 8 85 75 6 
9.7 4.1 920 21.3 Dike Bid NeogaveNesetvus 20.0 23.5 23.8 967 32.9 931 43.8 
10 5 1.05 2259 MARY pte 6 ok ae 22.2 24 25 975 34 1.00 60 7 
10 3.9 1.20 24.4 30 ae Satis, 19.9 yale fh 223 96 84.6 . 862 41.2 | 8 
9:6 3.9 80 19:5 13.3 25 18.3 24 22;,5 933 30.4 86 44 9 
9.2 6 75 locas: Seat aR Ao: Aa 20 24.3 25 1.00 82.5 1,00 50 }10 
8.8 6.5 | 1:159 23.7 22.0 23.5 19.3 27.0 24.4 1.046 35.6 984 50.7 
8.9 6.5 LD 22.9 21.7 22.5 19.6 2D 24 1.02 40 94 46.7 11 
7.8 6.9 1.24 5 15 25 19 28.6 23.7 1.07 58 .967 41.7 |12 
8.9 oede 1.23 2357 19.4 22.6 21.3 ER hoe 23 1.08 86.2 .819 BL 18 
10 (i 1.12 ZA AO ae eae 21.5 18 28.3 26.7 1.00 38.3 883 56.7 |14 
8 5.5 1.05 DOE Niaimeaekorbers 27.5 19.8 30 26.7 1.10 SGD 125 45 15 
8 8.7 1.01 25 25 22 18.7 DGET. 22.7 1.08 35 1.00 70 16 
8.3 6.6 | 2.62 27.5 25 23.7 21.2 29 25 1.09 SLOW | als wee ae 50 j17 
8.9 5.2 1.03 23.5 24.2 23.1 Lge 24.2 22.4 1.09 80.3 821 49 18 
10 5.9 942 20.8 » ee Oe or a agar Bal 25 .88 82.5 95 46 119 
8.6 5.0 | 1.159 24.0 20.4 22.5 19.4 23.9 21.6 . £65 63.8 801 46.1 
9.5 Se0f 94 21.8 82.9 25 20.3 22.9 3.8 04 25.4 .778 46 20 
8.6 6 1.05 20.8 13.2 CSC Zee 20.5 1.00 Sab 7h 783 42.5 21 
8.9 5.1 98 20.7 ners 25 18 23.2 19.3 -921 $ RLS 44 122 
8.5 522 |, E124 25.4 TOs Sil aeis.- 18 21 20.4 1.07 e255) » 735 44.3 23 
9.2 5.5 1.00 21 EO beets «ote 18.5 24.6 20.6 917 £0 AGS) 41.7 24 
8 4.5 .90 19.5 15. Vi meets « 18.3 aos 20.6 e037 82.5 . 762 46.2 25 
oi 4.6 1.07 21.1 24.4 22.2 18.9 22.2 Pina 883 27.4 sf alee 43.6 |26 
10.2 5.7 1.33 25.7 | Peealls See oie 20 26.5 23 1.68 85 90 46.7 \27 
9.3 4.4 1.19 PSY Oa ncaa Kas ASS HESSEN 3. 8 29 20.6 95 2850) 765 40 28 
9 4.9 1.14 24.7 22, 25 19.2 22 2055 .95 28.8 781 46.9 |29 
8 3.8 1.27 26.2 PATA |e AR ae 20.2 ap 19.7 902 81.7 75 42.7 /80 
et 5.1 1.04 2h 7 TDs. ccsihr Rh gede's.s 21.2 24.5 20 .912 26.7 875 46.2 |31 
8.6 4.8 -961 22.9 5 Gee M3 | Aj tee Bie 17.6 27.8 20.8 95 85.5 758 | 43.7 |32 
8.6 5.3 1.08 2D WS OM ecote ars 20.5 25.4 21S 258 3 833 42.8 88 
6.7 4.4 1.29 25 Qe T Aiasreketons ANT 22 20 96 38.7 76 44.6 |84 
7 5.3 1.15 26 aOR Be. ae.A eae 19.5 22..4 21 Pst? Sonik 1.00 47 35 
Mpesth 4.5 1.31 25.9 GMT mle perio as 19.5 20.6 20.2 846 25.6 eit 45.7 |36 
Waal 5.2 | 1.34 25 iias: 25 20 3.4 20.8 . 924 34.2 833 45.8 |37 
8.6 3.6 1.26 24.7 Agar ail PA oh Aree 19.3 22.4 Pee | 1.04 25.4 858 45.8 |38 
9.2 3.9 | 1.44 2671 27 15 18.3 24.7 23.4 1.05 84.5 812 | 3.3. 1389 
Ge 4.9 992 20.8 SEG 575 Recast iss 1e.3 22 20 84 Sit 83 53 40 
10.4 6 1.23 ADM IE aetAe ls 2 5 25 20.3 30 23.1 1.05 33.7 89 57 41 
8.9 4.7 1.41 20 a5} 22.5 19 26 26 E05 3 762 42.5 |42 
8.6 5.7 1.16 25 Stee fall aie see 20 25.8 25.8 1.08 SOL" 783 58.3 143 
git 6.2 1.28 28.3 82.5 22.5 19.4 25.3 23.1 1.02 Sy 822 46.9 |44 
9.7 4.5 877 USel llsats Aetor 24.6 20.4 72 (| 26.0 1.0689 34.2 783 48.7 
9.6 3.9 904 ONAN |E hetete s50% 24.2 20.4 24.1 25.4 988 33.3 715 47.3 |45. 
9.7 5 85 oe iaela Ab eae 25 20.3 30 26.6 1.03 35 85 50/46 
8.8 4.4 977 21.8 30.0 25.8 20.2 PRM 22.5 1.040 35.5 . 800 50.9 
8.8 328 |. ehe0 26 20 28.3 18.8 25.4 21.4 1.00 3D 78 46 47 
9.2 5.3 894 LP OMIR tates a8 26.7 21.6 24 26.2 1.04 40 825 50 43 
9.1 4.5 1.02 7h Gy Meld (Ants eat OOO 22:5 20.3 21.4 24.2 1.07 33.6 793 52.8 149 
8.2 4 894 ZOO AQIS is Pee ot: 20 20 18.3 1.05 83.5 .80 54.7 |50 
8.2 4.3) 1.149 ZEST |G Punters: 26.3 22.0 24.2 24.4 1.058 36.0 217 55.0 
8.6 Sad 1.23 ZOO ec dietetes ale 20 26.6 25 26.6 1.05 58 .89 60 51 
727 4.3 917 DOME pees vase lores 22.5 19.5 2350 24.2 1.04 85 79 Seedy 
8.5 4 a1.35 SOLGK IN dere srere $ 25.5 20.8 22 23.1 1.06 84.5 .839 538.7 153 
8.1 oon hat eL0 2 nied | Sita AOR 27 21 26.2 230%) 1.06 36.6 TAT 52.5 |54 
8.4 A) At Ol CART PC Rite vas 24.1 19.4 25.0 23.5 1.028 37.2 .837 56.2 
8.8 Gnpy di) Op ute Dm bs crc sei | COS OR 25 16.7 e285 25.8 1.10 41.7 917 63.3 [55 
Deilt 3.5 | a2.13 AGL Ninety PORN NCIS QD 20 26.2 25 1.02 85 . 825 60 56: 
8.2 4.3 | 2.15 Beisel S6.ad- geri 25 20 24 25 1.00 38.3 80 56.6 |57 
aD 4.5 | a1.33 lead RBA Saree 20 17.5 23.4 21.2 962 40 80 56.7 |58 
os 3.5 | 1.49 Gea ete sit) AEG 19.3 21.6 21.8 978 31.4 807 52.7 |59 
8.1 3.9 | a1.755 CB Bien ico CHER | ROCIO 21 23.2 23 1.05 35 .78 47.5 |60 
Yeates 4.4 | a1.647 33 lOnal bows cusoe 25 21 24.1 23.3 1.04 41 866 57.5 |61 
= 5 a1.98 CA) Blob Srtng O caiete 25 20 25 22ND 1.07 35 90 OLA Toa 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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| Sugar = F ee ea rl bs, 3 
° - tH » : tH ee 
g ee Be], Bo | Ae Aste Se ree Bs 
3 Stn Sh Aiea tees BS] ce eet | eed eee ees 
Locality 37 - ag == We Saar ao i S =p 
Te Beale A OEY ea een tn kos 44 ce ee ay 
Sade. Sau. ss sf | soe] S&S, | SS | BeS!| gS | dB | cs 
ao" ou a <A ° Br 16) ie AS oO ad 
Slew | Sle Pe Cais pay = | oy Ash as} BH os 
i 2 ogs ® os Ee eo as one eS ak re) 
C5 lata Pe ed te | Oe te eee Tt Mee at eee Oy | eee eee eee 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents $ cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)... 8.7 8.2| 58.4| 53.4| 28.4] 15 $3.9 }°* 45.7 | RE5788-| 424 8.0 
SS Se ee | |, | — | | | Se 
Nova Scotla (Average)| 9.4 8-2 ho 58.901.°058.2\ 18.498.6 | % 42.5 4.3| 49.4| .552] 12.9 8.6 
i-Sydney /. 0.0; NE 5 oe 9.4 9 55.20 65.711 PST} 95.2 4 58.6 68 43.7 8.9 
o-New Glasgow... bs 8.8 8.2 | 54 57.6 |} 29.5] 11.6 3.71 ~a¢.4 | 94463 | 243.2 8.7 
SUA hearst hae: a eee 8 BB 62.5 | 25 10 4.5 | 42.5 | .50 11.5 8.5 
a Valitaxce eon. Sam 8.4 7.8 |) 51.5}, 57.1, |° 28,2.) 18.8 4.4) 538.3) .625 | 18 8.1 
SJPLUrO sc ee Be 9.5 8.1 53.7 | 58.3} 29.1 11.7 5 48.2 49 13.2) 9 
6-P.E.1 ——Charlott’n. 8 7.5| 52.9] 63 25 17 322) 1! 45.5 | = 61 13 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) rea 8.7 8.1 52.8 61.7 28.5 12.2 3.9 41.5 530 12.6 8.6 
7-Moncton’..01...... oF ee 8.4 | 53.7 | 65 81.2 | 12 ee are p60 7 eee ote 
SNe ae IOhir Mes eee ei ae 7.7 |. 50 61 28.2 | 11 4.2) 36.2 | .506) 12.8 8.2 
9-Fredericton .......e000s 8.5 8 of 55.7 | 24.7 | 11.6 4.4) 38.3) .462 | 11.2 8.4 
10-Bathurst .....scesssees 9 8.3} 53.3] 65 30 4 8.2) 50 -50 12 8.6 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.0 7.5 60.9 55.0 28.1 14.1 4.1 47.9 - 758 11.9 8.1 
TI“QUCDeG So. eee o asca's Asleid 7.7 7.2 58.4 52.5 27 18.5 3.5 40.8 “74 10.4 8.2 
12-Three Rivers........... 8.1 7.8 62.9 55 28.3 15.1 4.3 50 -90 il 8.3 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 8.1 OM 58.1 54.3 27.6 14.1 4 42.5 825 11.6 8.3 
Pe Soil esc ci ce 8 7.2) 61 51.2] 28.3} 12.5) 4.5) 57.5) .90 | 13.7 | 8.7 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 7.9 7.4195 61.2.4 O55 2828, ( Pae-7 5.2 | 50 733 | 12 7.8 
HOS JOhN'S Mk. s 8.2 TTS 06,7 1 O60 ree heals A 4 50 “75 15 7.7 
17-Thetford Mines........ 8.5 8 62.2 60 28.6 13.8 2.8 48 -50 12.3 8.4 
18-Montreal ........se+05 7.5 hie 61.6 53.7 26.9 15.2 5.1 47.8 752 10.8 Lets 
POSE YS, see ee 7.9 508 Bia 1968 811 6.9 |. ae 8.5 | 44.2 733 | 10 7.7 
Ontario (Average)..... 8.5 8.77 1S" 60. 94. 752.511 7.5 | 8.48.0 3.5) 43.2 -115 | 11.0 8.5 
aeOttawa Av. he 8.1 Tela C00 Man .6 ME 76.1 te? 8:8 | » 46.7 725 10.7 7.8 
21-Brockville As ccs eaet ae 8.9 8.1 60.3 55 26.2 12.9 4.1 387.5 612 10.3 8.3 
SeKineston: i2herks cue 8 7.6 108 52.904. 8464") 981.3.) ea 3.5 | 40 .629 | 10 8.3 
23-Belleville ....+..-++ +++. B.1W. i 79) |S 4.6 1 $562.5)) 996 | 9.0%] eO>| teas Rs St te 
24-Peterborough ......... 8.1 TO G2 BB 53.7 | 27.5 | 18.5 2.9] 56.2 | .633) 10.8 8.2 
O-Orilin “MMs. keke 8.7 8.5 | 59 50 28 12.8 3.7) 39 65 10.4 9.1 
96-PokOnto ities... hs, 8.1 7 TU Gigi 201,01) 1516), 2 nae 3.7 | 43.6 | ©.708 | » 10.4 8.1 
97-Niagara Falis.......... 8.6 8.3] 70.6] 55 93.2 | 14.3 3.7) 43.7 | 60 11.1 8.7 
98-St. Catharines......... Sd. o8 58.3-| 0959.51 95. 42.3.) (M7) G87 | tea) mao apt 
29-Hamilton ......-.---+-- Batt) = 7161.6 | 665.7 [2 7.4 |, Tee) 08.8] 74.2 ee ree eee 
80-Brantford /o........:.4 8.5 8.2) 64.4] 54 9.4] 41.8 3.5 | 39 -675 | 10.5 8.8 
PIAGAO ory See ei ak 8.1 7.5 | 50.2) 52.5 | 96.9 |.. 14.9 8.4 | 48.3 708 | 11.2 8.6 
S2-Guelph weve 8.2] 7.9 62.9} 54.3] 95.4| 12/9 8.3| 43.6] .80 | 1.7) 84 
De UCMON OV Eta secre cress oat 8. 3 4s 3.2 7 
34-Woodstock ............ 8.7 84 | pag | ond yon a g2| @ | ‘oe) a 87 
Se Stig iord se, t-.-) aoe 8.5) 8.8]° 57 47 37 3.6 8.4] 45 65 | 1.6] 8.7 
8¢-London .... Corea Mag 8.2 7.9 57.8) 65.3 | 26.7 13.2 8.8 | 42.5 | 26a | 910.8 8.4 
(St. DIMAS Bees nate ke seit e7 65.6 57.2 30.1 12.6 Daz 46.7 .85 10.3 8.9 
Se Olatham: Sie i x aehes 5 3 q cf 
B= WINGSOL Wiki ican Seta? Oe be Ss a ae a eS ae ie ie oN 
eee pain 9.2 8.7 | 61.3] 57.9] 29.8| - 13.2 3 47.5 | 725 | 11.2 8.2 
SI WODAt ae cents ae ‘ 8 ce sa i 9 ae ae nis - Ags i. i ee 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.4 9. 57.3 48° aes 3.6 46071 |. - 200 2.7 5 
$0- Pore ATURUE sy 3 a 8.7 Q - ree ; +: 
44-Fort William 8 4 a3 aie el cee lt hae 38 my Ber 10 37 
A elrasa NS Seee : ; ; 3 13.7 ; : 6 10.6 8.7 
Manitoba (Average)... Q hg i 
46° W inn pag sie oo. ais 4 ae oe oe a oe oe os os s 
46-Brandon .......... are 9.4 on 60. 50 ae - 8 37 40. “80 es $4 
Saskatchewan (Aver. Tuas Eerreion 
Bice ee ) Ee bpd 50.6) 20.7) 12.2) 4.2) 46.0| .9c4) 14.1 8.5 
te a, a » re 4.8|> 42.5 | .762] 13.1 8 
48-Prince Albert.......... 9.9 8.9 63 45 29 18.1 3.5 52 12.5 8.6 
40-Saskatoon 00.2. .00 ui 9.7 9.2 56.9 51.9 33.6 21.9 4.8 49.3} .95 | 16.2 8 
50-Moose Jaw............ 10 8.8] 56.71 64.24 30 17.7 4.6 | 40 1.00 14.5 9.3 
Alberta (Average)....| 9.7 1025 20.4 | brew 76 | 
5l-Medicine Hat.......... 10 me HL : Au oe ae Me De ae ies os 
52-Edmonton ............. 9.5 Si8e) 55°) brabe" 30 16.9 3.8) 42.5]  .80 13.5 8.1 
B3-Oalgary ..i.-s- sees co, G.iMir 8301) 086s. %.| o4e.1 lg ae 20. 4.8 |\ AS: 876, (1209.1) 218.1 
b4-Lethbridge ............ 10 9251 ),0957:3' (o45.9 bo pordl!. yest 8.9]. 46.4 |! “RBS ol4.8 7 pap 
Epitieh Colin, (Aver.) 9.3 8.7| £6.9} 50.9] 29.9] 23.4 4.5 | 52.0 865 | 12.8 5.9 
Be Bermie ss eeeeeeeesens 10.1 9.3) b6-7 |. 53.3) 628.31) a7 5 55 775 | 14.2) mB 
BENelson vse eeeee see ae 9.5 57.5 52 5| 97.51 8 4.1] 40 1.00 15 nb 
58-New Westminster...... ov) 8 52.5 50 30 : 7 Pe 5 “$25 ae "6 
Pers SrA oe : 8 8 54.3) 60.7 | 928.2 |) 420.7 4.1]: 94704 844} 11 6.2 
GO-VictOria ss sssseeeeeeess 8.8 8.6} 56.6| 52.1] 30.1] 20.8 iy a ee 925 | 10 nd 
GL-Nanaimo .os.s.++seees. 8.4] 59.5] 52.5] 33 19.7 5.1] 58 85 12.3 6.7 
5 er REDEE Ge chon 9.7 8.8} 60 45 31.7 | 2 4.3 | 57.5 90 13.7 8.5 








a. Including delivery. b. Oaleulated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. 


d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. h. In British Golumbi i 
’ ’ - 4 at extent in tina 
costing 5¢ to 15e. more per gallon than in bulk parsley corel ne . la ac tame i 
F ne ~ se Small bara Ish anthracite. 
3 Welsh anthracite $23.00 per ton. { Welsh anthracite $24.00 ae ton ee ee ha 


et a 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1922. 
Coal Wood oe Rent 
fina ih. 
( uy 4d 4 on : 5 PA q g 
. fo8) eS ' mM 
3 a 0 So = 2 Sr rf a aoe? SSS. 
(>) 53 gq: on os Res gS: AR Sa © or Aaoogd 
Sq og cz a ob en eee Whar Big’ a8 .jygssg 
S6 £8 c§ ies a6 Be Fi Sacernl of [A Bol80 sae | saree 
Hr ge 7) Set re) roel Mgt fo) Giz Sages Hof? 
Ss BB le Bie | Bese | ats 2fe | day | a | $3) 258e8| 8225 
ga =A so mes ga Bas SSa | Sm| Si |Fsbes| beats 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
18.607 12.318 12.792 14.843 9.510 11.408 9.970 31.0 14.6 27.831 13.289 
RAs Patil 4 9.415 §.200 10.&00 7.400 7.150 9.143 32.4 14.8 23.709 16.400 
Seen se Otek a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 3G Mlakemsareleraecs [eOOROO. 15 16.00—20.00} 10.00-14.00) 1 
eMairaad tank a7.00 68.00 610.00 b8.00 68.00 611.48 82-34 14 25.00 18.00 2 
SRE Sa re 9.50 9.00 10.00 8.00 Bo SOOO 6. 380 15 12.00-17.00} 7.00-10.00| 3 
18.00-23.00)11.75-13.06 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 3s 15 40.00 25.00-85.00! 4 
SAB ATO OE 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 oh PORT Se oe 15 16.00-26.00) 12.00-15.00; 5 
Soidersholel teil 10.50-11.50 13.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 b9.00 27-80 15 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00) 6 
Dao wtabare wes 11.584 11.000 13.600 7.€09 8.657 6.168 31.8 | 14.5 26.375 17.875 
desea es Ae 11.00-12.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 Vi eeefemcsensne'e(s sf Ooo 15 30.00—-45.00) 20.00-25.00| 7 
SARA oe 10.00-14.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 32 15 20.00-30.00| 18.00-20.00} 8 
*17.00 9.00-12.00 10.00 12.00 [ie ODEs ieee oe Jee, 64.80-5.60 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
Se AS Oe 12.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 03.125 32 15 18.00 12.00 10 
17.979 12.333 13.167 15.241 §.570 11.395 9.860 28.8 14.4 21.844 14.563 
§18.00-20.00 10.00 614.67 614.67 612.00 OIZSCO$ ~ ey terete Meese : 30 15 2200-2. 00 (ace eee tL 
$17.00 11.00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 3 13 20.00-25.00| 12.00-15.00|12 
22.00 18.50 12.00 MOO): pct ee, Wate Ste aa eM ns oes eae tae nl eee ye. ok 30 aD 25-00 "ES £22500 uf 
REN eels eters 12.00 616.00 b17.33 b10.67 613.33 10.00 25-30 gS 14.00-15.00! 7.00-10.03)/14 
AG AMM © ecce tte ctal sto syst ore ae, tReet BISECB Ty alizaoee sega DISFSSS Malligje ce ears Dero WPalee 5s 22.00 BAAS: 15 
Ses A ens 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 610.00 612.09 22-28 112A 20.00-30.00) 15.00-20.00|16 
AC Pe aL cde te Resch MST G) ate Mase sue gu oi ks 610.50 bile nStees 3 plawePa b9.00 ike cater | ee 15 12.00 8.00 17 
17.50 11.00-+-14.00/16.00-17.00)17.00-19.00/10.00-12.00| 12.00-13.00|b10.00-12.00| 30-40 15 22.00-37.00) 14.00-22.00)18 
FG DT On OU ore evous ayes cack 11.00 12.00 7.50-8.60 9.00 8.50 23-25 153 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18.00)19 
18.043 14.038 | 14.316 16.483 11.226 13.209 11.875 27.3 14.2 28.609 22.£03 
210 OB hes aueoehs bie 12.00 14.00 8.09 618.46-20.31| 614.40-16.00| 25 15 25.00 16.60 21 
16.50 WOO Tie ssa beeen DOZRN DA Oehanteo nace 20.308 16.00 25 I 25.00 16.09 22 
£7250) 15.00 15.00 16.00 12:00 13.00 614.00 Dp ar eae: 18.00-25.00| 15.00-20.00|22 
15.00-16.00 15.00 13.50 14.50 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 10 25.00-30.C0; 20.00-25.00.23 
16.50-20.00)12.00-14.00; 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 28 15 25.00-85 09) 20.00-25.09' 24 
18. 09-20 .00 138.50 12.00 13.25 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 15.00-29.00} 13.00-15.00)25 
15.50 3.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 12.00-14.00} 30-33 ib 35.00-40.00! 22.00-25.00126 
18.00 14,00 | c € c c c 27 18 20.00-25.00] 18.00-23.00|27 
EO OOEE MES ut as bee kltets c18.00 ¢20.00 c16.00 c17.00 bc20.00 29-8 15 80.00-55.00} 20.60-25 00/28 
Lae 15.00 15.00 15.50 13.00 TBAT Cees 5 eneteel 3 12 25.00-35.00| 20.00-380 00|29 
*18.50-21.00 DO i sl eetelose wise ores TOROON cult catia te: Marsha 13.90 610.00 28-30 | 14-15 | $5.00-40.00| 18.00-25.00|50 
17.00 15.00 TOO alls cerns ae as RO sOOTRIVE: ao Rare Cele. ae are ae 26 TAR SS 25,00 16.00 31 
2 eUGe Ole Oar oR rCee 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 613.00 iG 15 24.00-30.00} 16.00-20.00/32 
16.00-18.00) 18.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 IC 6, hall etry tera trae 28-30 1s 40.00 80.00 3S 
16.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 013.3: 25 15 20.00 15.00 34 
20.00 17.090 AAO Udell les taveaayc te ORO aN en ara sche coset neitreeareacerntas AE Nek oe Some 3 30.00-40.00} 17.00-19.00|25 
18.00 17.00 17.50 DOLOOLD Bi eee Ae rere 16.00 15.00 23-25 14 80.00-45.00} 17.00-80.00|36 
19.00 16.00 12.00-13.00 WZBO0 e eoltteraes ee tseeoe 14.00 616.00 25-80 15 20.00-80.00] 15.09-20.09| 37 
16.00 WS ROOME Ih axee toca ntelees O20200 LE Fee eae. 620.00 b9.00-15.00} 28 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25 .00|38 
24.00 15.00 c c ¢ c c 25-30 15 80.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00)| 29 
Baiey shore ose. 12.00 14.00 15.00 Ree eee 10.50 5.00-10.00} 30 15 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00)40 
22.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 U2 OOPS Sateen 27-30 15 22.00 14.00 4] 
18.50 10.00-11.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 7.00 _ | 28-3 Ab 85.00 20.00-25.00/42 
Zio Hope Utne A) | Sena SOehaces eohsronssl oyaicncencertecsis 9.50 LO ACO rmrader etch e ee eI 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00/43 
19.50 14.00--14.50 11.50 12.50 9.50 1OK50) Sy Perineal ss 25 lls) 25.00-40.00} 15.00-80.00)/44 
23.625 13.259 11.500 12.750 8.500 SLO Rt cae eae 30.0 | 15.0 35.CO0 24.500 
22 50-24 .00 12.50 10.00 11.50 8.00 9.50 9.00 30 116) 35.00-50.00} 25.00-£ 5.00) 45 
24.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 HOROO! SSG)... ce saet a: 8 15 25.00-30.00| 18.00-20.00)46 
aye coyteachers 12.875 18.750 (BPOSS petite cs iemneeks 10.758 12.667 35.0 15.0 85.625 23.750 
Percent ated 12.00 f14.00 f13.00 Seer ea tr 10.00 13.00 385 15 35.00-50.00 30.00 47 
AG a haves ti @11.50 f7.50 f9.00 6.50 8.00 ener epics ei oO) 15 25.00-85.00} 15.00-25.00/48 
25.00 G13.00-15.00).... 0.2 eee fe ners cece ee leeeeeeceece 11.00 9.00-13.00| 40 15 30.00—40.00 20.00 49 
SCI 5: tee 12.00 Pe sehide ws ott OFLSEO0 erence sel Olas OO 614.00 35 15 85.00 25.00 50 
Poco ae aes SR DOB remit ove, aeeilts avs. o-Metetas one m,|| Manet ateracaneu sre TCEDCD i irae eet ee lg Oaae 15.0 31.250 20.750 
c c c C c c Cay ler anette 15 25.00 LG OOsaaen one 
ee RTS lel Ga DULG cOO les ease eteieh cel liatare els etal thes 8.00 BG. QOESZOOR ..; . Sees sPeSb 15 40.90 25.00 52, 
a oils a hele obec ste DSO 1A CON eerie oreillsicjo siecle pyepes |tettaieese aaeee « 14.00 11.00 88-40 | 15 20.00-40.00} 15.00-39.00/53 
Riis ame sik ete a8.50 SPD ee eteiltabae cis bible shoal Saereh Mae Me ol ete le aE Rs ciate hee eterd te oe 15 80.00 18.00 54 
eid p Sorel DAL TGi APS Ate ecto iciecaccllie esc s:ckete, stats 9.250 10.711 5.417 | h88.5 15.3 25.500 19.816 
stay opepiare END OSOD = \aetee dares Stale custiehioa «Dated TD. OOM RAT «ero ah b4.00 OO) © Wn Rrevegeds 20.00 18.00 55 
eines Meet SOCAL OPO ler cambariressr stars ls oie over 0: aca-<2e)8 9.50 12D va sletpinbehie ort OLe 15 20.00-30.00| 18.00-25.00|56 
SiieetanesieOvoO=1 2.500 .gasekhes Bilrais biotels.s siete 8.00 TOP5O retest stan 45 15 80.00 20.00 {57 
Riatelsfelslaterersrs 12.50 ROE E ODEO OOOS AO Te Bolera,0'sioisbrcholl Bere ioleisieptesrers b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-14.00|58 
LOscninne cde, TTT OO=1 26 OO eeestrteeereis ailiercs « sicle sels | eco s% cleuwte ate 7.65 5.20 33.8 17 29.00 25.00  |59 
eahals.oxste tev ohsiai} Likes SI's OO) lteoxer thao: ate alot ||(syelekrorsyeis. «fs 7.50 b9.544 65.053 27 15 18.00-22.00} 15.00-17.00|60 
miprete atalorera sts ag .30 Pcdatls de aca itn cater ae's oe |e se e.cs obaterorell paler tebeeiestes 05.383 3 i (ae ee 22.00-30.00) 18.00-22.00|61 
aleleie:y siersiohere 18.75 Bratalstaisievelsieleritetetessfevere’s ai0.e'|(s Higuera a UMararctebetere tetera || (ats: se. aiactts aca, 35 15 80.00-40.00} 20.00-80.00)|62 
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being up from 86.7¢e per pound in 
September to 38.4¢ in October and 
ereamery from 42.8c per pound in 


September to 48¢ in October. 


Bread fell from 6.9¢ per pound to 
6.8e showing declines in Brantford, 
Woodstock, Fort William, Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge ,and Trial. Flour also was 
down 14¢ per pound in the average to 
4.5¢e. Rolled oats showed no change. 
Canned tomatoes declined slightly 
while canned peas and corn were un- 
changed. Beans were down from 8.9c 
per pound to 8.7e and onions from 
6.8¢ per pound to 5c. Potatoes were 
lower at $1.21 per ninety pound bag in 
October as compared with $1.45 in 
September and $1.75 in August. 
Evaporated apples declined from 25c 
per pound to 23.9ce. Prunes, raisins, 
and currants also averaged slightly 
lower. Raspberry jam and eanned 
peaches were steady. Orange mar- 
malade was up le per four pound tin 
to 84.3¢c. Granulated sugar averaged 
8.7¢ per pound as compared with 9e 
in September, and yellow 8.2e per 
pound as comparedwith 8.5c¢ in Sep- 
tember. Cream of tartar was down 
from 74.3¢ per pound to 73.3c. Laun- 
dry starch advanced from 11.9¢ to 
12.1¢ per pound. 


Quotations on anthracite coal were 
more generally available than in Sep- 
tember and prices averaged slightly 
lower. Advances, however, occurred in 
Ottawa, Orillia, Niagara Falls, Brant- 
ford, Kitchener, Stratford, and Wind- 
sor. Bituminous coal was up in the 
average from $12.00 per ton to $12.32. 
Hardwood, four feet long, also aver- 
aged higher at $12.84 as compared 
with $12.58 in September, increaseg 
occurring in Charlottetown, Hull, 


Belleville, Orillia, Kitchener, and Lon- | 


don. Soft wood was unchanged in the 
average, increases in some localities 
being offset by declines in others. 


Rentals were steady. 
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Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FoppErR.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, rose 
from 97e per bushel at the end of Sept- 
ember to $1.06 by the end of October 
and Ontario winter wheat at Toronto 
rose from 95¢e per bushel to $1.10. 
Barley at Winnipeg fell from 54¢ per 
bushel to 52¢ while Ontario barley rose 
from 58¢ to 62ce. Ontario oats advanced 
from 35¢ per bushel to 48¢. American 
corn was about 8c per bushel higher at 
S87c. Flax-seed at Winnipeg rose from 
$2.06 per bushel toward the end of 
September to $2.45 per bushel toward 
the end of October. Hay at both Mont- 
real and Toronto was down, the former 
$2 per ton to $17 and the latter $1 per 
ton to $15. Baled straw was also lower 
at $9 per ton. Bran declined from 
$21.25 per ton to $20.00 and shorts from 
$23.25 per ton to $22.00. 


_ ANIMALS AND Mzats.—Western cattle 
at Winnipeg declined 50c¢ per hundred 
pounds to $5. Butcher steers at Tor- 
onto were also 50c¢ per hundred pounds 
lower at $6.50. Dressed beef was un- 
changed. Live hogs deelined from 
$11.50 per hundred pounds to $9.65 and 
dressed frcm $19 per hundred pounds 
to $18. 
pound lower at 23ce. Lard rose from 15e 
per pound to 17¢e. Dressed fowl was 
quoted at Montreal at the beginning of 
October at 26¢e-30c per pound but later 
declined to 24e-28ce. 


Dairy Propucts. — Butter, finest 
creamery, advanced from 35e¢ per pound 
to 36¢ and dairy prints from 3le per 
pound to 38¢. Cheese, western, coloured, 
rose from 1714e per pound the last week 
in September to 2le by the end of Oc- 
tober. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 16¢ 
per dozen higher at 58e while at Tor- 
onto there was an advance of 15¢ per 
dozen to 60ce. Milk per eight gallon can 
at Toronto rose from $1.85 to $1.95. 


Hiso.—The demand for eodfish was 
reported to have slackened and the 
market was reported to be very weak, 
owing to bad conditions in Europe where 
some of the best customers there were 
not buying while the demand from Porto. 


Smoked hams were 8¢ per. 


¢ 
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SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND OCTOBER, 1921. 1929, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 


(Average price 1890-1899—100). 











I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains; -Ontarios ns ae: sere 
Grains Y Westerns sect. eesieteraes 
MOGGET ccs ake Gist wiges Meats 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
@attlervands Beets. 2:74 aeasee ee 
Hogs and hog products...... 
Sheep and mutton............ 
POUIERY Soe ters ew ela es 

All 


coer rere sees eoeeeeeeoesee 


IvV.—FISH— 
PTE DATC eM. seu ciea slots ae 
Miresh i fish) eee s oe ease see ears 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 

(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Freshiiruits,Watives ..wsas: ssc 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 
5 Di (eye Gun 00 RChR A ee A OP ar ae . 
Fresh vegetables.............. 


oo eee eee seers oerereseeesee 


(b) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
Bregadsumsis (os eect eae hee 
Meat coffee “etCiss ac -vGee. tt 
SUSAT MEER soi ot tee tele ccitears 
Condiments yAe coh eee ee oa ee 

WNC abate ais on cer eek Rens 


VI.—TFEXTILES— 


Pe ee 


ULECSE Os SEGRE aad CHLOE Meats 6 
LAKE, DEOCLICUS. a ttttcspes cise execs a 
OMeTORIS Ee RP ee ct bth c apierels 

VA ips erate havea sectors ereceratiot Ns 


VII—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides! and? Callow ss... steve se 
WET ASS Der a rR iLe ene 55 OER OFS 
Boots and’ Shoes... .. 2262.5. 
All 


ee 


VIII.—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— 

MTOM MaNd, SlCClae-coh agis5 eee ce 

OthermMeta esr ys nww eae osts ois 

TM PIEMEN TS” vyp, Presrereys evra oyelaverere 

TNT here sd SR a aR Roce 5 eR AB ee 


IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
TEND rat Pie ae ene Re eer A RIGA ONS 
A SUNGAYIGA ort neds tae ovs shot oveheioiatelors 
1 OE a een Be re MA Seen 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
UUM Derhey +. saaons coc pide beledesy 


Pere ee a 


ETL IMUGU LO to oterstatens-<:toe eoarsener stele ais 
Crockery and glassSware...... 
(Rable  CUbleLy «ca + crite eas nieteue's 
Kitehen furnishings........... 
Ge eben ABest Sanne ome 
XII.—_DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 
XIIT.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
PUA WASEUL Ss atiaian ceviche oe plein atelictess.6 
Liquors and tobaccos........ 
pens es bf ig AS Bt Bees oct Aa 


ee 
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FOR OCTOBER, 1922, 
1914 AND 1913. 
















































































elma 
8 5S INDEX NUMBERS 
os 
8 S| *Oct. | *Sept.| *Oct. | *Oct. | *Oct. | *Oct. | Oct. 
7 Of! 1922 | 1922 |. 1921 | 1920 | 1919) 1918 | 1917 
6 | 169.8] 162.9] 162.3] 325.8] 330.6] 371.¢| 344.7| 
4 | 160.0} 160.9] 158.1) 294.2) 344.2} 300.9} 292.3 
5 | 159.8]. 175.7] 201.5) 315.3} 283.8) 247.5) 195.9 
15 | 163.9) 166.6) 174.3} 318.9] 318.6) 311.3} 281.1 
6 | 190.8} 194.5} 182.4) 328.2) 242.8) 354.8) 290.6 
6 | 235.4) 247.2| 224.5, 377.8) 359.5) 365.7| 334.2 
3 | 182.8! 185.5|~ 141.5} 229.2), 214.2) 300.7] 251.0 
2 | 451.5) 416.4) 368.0} 496.0) 327.7) 309.9] 298.6 
17 | 235.8) 237.6) 240.2) 348.4) 324.2) 354.5] 299.9 
9 | 218.1} 198.0) 229.0| 318.7} 314.7| 275.9) 245.0 
: | 
6 | 164.2; 164.2} 180.5) 227.1! 211.1) 253.3) 234.4 
3 | 180.0] 202.3) 207.1| 288.3) 242.7) 260.3) 230.0 
9 | 169.4) 176.9] 189.4) 249.5) 221.6, 264.0) 233.0 
g5 | 111.1| 88.5) 196.4) 143.1) 158.4) 165.2) 135.8 
213.0| 207.3] 227.3] 250.3} 210.6} 233.1) 105.0 
4 | 216.8) 216.6} 195.6, 243.5) 266.1) 275.8| 219.7] 
86 | 165.1) 163.5| 221.0] 239.3! 229.4) 280.0) 280.3 
3 | 144.6] 148.2; 170.7] /186.6| 204.9} 228.7) 243.3) 
$21 | 166.0] 163.4] 204.8] 211.2| 213.3) 238.0) 204.0 
| | 
10 | 171.7| 172.4/> 192.5} 293.1) 274.0; 266.5) 250.3) 
4 | 179.4) 179.4) 182.7) 209.5] 215.0| 191.9). 148.1 
6 192.6} 207.4; 189.9! 376.7] 306.7} 300.1) 234.4) 
5 | 160.4] 158.8] 175.4) 230.7) 225.9) 253.2) 188.5) 
25 | 175.7| 179.2) 186.9) 287.3} 262.8) 259.9) 217.8) 
} 
5 | 219.0} 219.0) 192.6] 353.2| 389.2) 429.4) 359.5) 
4 | 260.8| 257.1] 243.3) 340.4| 344.5) 359.9) 250.6 
3 | 182.41 179.5} 161.7) 180.1) 204.6} 149.5, 121.9 
2 | 350.4; 345.3] 334.1) 489.3} 631.5) 609.5) 514.3 
4 | 258.7} 258.7; 327.0) 597.3| 458.0) 443.3) 321.1 
2 | 180.9] 180.9| 217.6] 306.7| 272.5) 230.8) 168.7 
20 | 239.0] 237.4, 241.6] 382.4) 378.8] 374.4| 290.8] 
| | 
4 | 142.4) 149.0] 114.6) 191.0| 562.0) 373.3) 295.3 
4 | 166.4} 166.4] 175.4] 285.9) 318.5, 265.0; 265.1 
3 | 207.7| 207.7| 213.2) 301.9} 339.7) 224.6) 232.9 
11 | 168.9] 171.3} 163.6| 255.8] 412.8). 293.3 267.3 
| 
11 | 195.0} 196.0] 197.0] 286.1; 204.4) 281.0) 301.4 
12 | 155.4| 148.6) 145.9) 202.0; 197.0, 270.1) 240.4 
10 | 230.7| 230.7| 246.6, 273.2) 2387.9) 242.3) 198.6 
33 | 191.4| 189.3] 198.5) 251.6) 211.9] 265.3) 248.1 
6 | 296.9) 319.6) 252'0| 402.2) 231.6 253.0} 226.1) 
4 | 239.3} 239.3) 244.0) 269.5, 245.3). 286.8) 114.2 
10 | 273.8] 287.5) 248.8] 349.2) 237.0, 246.5) 181.4 
14. | 325.5] $24.2| 344.3] 480.5) 340.9, 277.6) 226.7) 
£0 | 208.8} 209.1) 227.0) 273.8, 223.1} 238.1) 213.3) 
14 | 266.8] 264.6} 291.1) 415.3) 420.8) 334.5) 267.6) 
48 | 259.7| 258.8] 279.9) 375.3) 315.1) 277.7) 223.1 
928.4; 1228.4; 260.5) 451.3) 447.8) 311.0) 205.9 
4 | 419.5) $429.7) 503.2} 512.0, 404.9) 367.7) 280.0 
2 | 156.3} 156.3; 156.3) 164.1) 163.4) 155.1; 150.7 
4 | 259.2) 259.2| 284.1| 286.5) 252.9) 272.3) 206.1) 
16 | 274.9] $277.5| 314.0) 390.2) 352.8} 296.0) 217.6 
16 | 180.6) 181.7| 191.5] 238.6) 224.7| 276.8) 267.2 
4 | 681.4} 681.4] 590.4) 868.2) 1190.0} 721.7| 424.7 
6 | 264.4} 267.4| 267.4) 303.’| 292.2) 218.3) 200.1 
7 | 156.7| 158.0] 172.5] 215. | 210.7} 223.7) 199.0) 
17-| 306.4} 319.8] 304.3) 400. | 469.9; 389.0) 252.5) 
267+ | 219.8] 220.51. 229.2] 3817.1) 299.6) 289.6 244.7| 188.2] 152.4| 138.7) 134.6. 





Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 














252.7; 165.9) 167.4| 138.1 
236.8] 149.4] 157.0| 115.5 
169.5] 166.6| 175.1] 155.8 
220.7| 161.1| 167.1) 138.0 
204.8] 203.0) 223.7) 198.3 
221.6| 177.6 171.9| 181.4 
194.5] 154.0| 148.3] 132.8 
297.4) 218.6) 185.0) 186.5 
211.5! 187.3, 187.6| 179.4 
211.4! 172.1| 162.6) 164.8 
165.9| 150.3| 155.4! 151.6 
173.3| 154.9| 168.1) 160.7 
168.2| 151.9] 159.7| 148.0 

{ 

| 
95.1) 79.0} 82.1] 87.7 
103.6, 88.11 81.1) 96.6 
168.4| 143.0 126.9) 115.1 
246.2| 182.8] 141.8) 144.2 
152.7. 99.3] 101.2 101.0 
165.8) 122.2) 111.6) 112.2 
190.8) 133.5] 147.9, 123.1 
132.2) 121.9| 121.8) 109.7 
170:8| 143.9| 120.1) 110.4 
149.5) 132.5) 130.4) 102.5 
168.4| 133.9] 133.5] 113.8 
298.4, 199.9| 147.3) 126.6 
180.9| 137.0) 129.7) 150.4 
114.3) 86.3) 90.0 100.2 
293.9) 255.71 255.4) 247.5 
227.7| 165.6) 119.8) 114.6 
139.8] 116.4| 104.6] 104.7 
202.3) 160.6 134.2) 137.4 

| } 
293.2, 207.41 201.4| 187 


rr 
a> 
bo 
Lies 
_ 
oO 
Go 
_ w 
_ 
ol 
ol 
aOneH 


157.9, 109.7, 100.4) 101.7 
240.9) 198.4; 126.5) 160.2 
141.2) 114.2) 106.6) 105.6 
177.1| 143:3) 112.2) 113.8 
165.0; 123.1) 119.7) 134.6 
88.2) 90.0] 92.6} 92.2 
134.3) 109.8} 108.9] 117.6 
185.5| 174.5) 180.8) 184.1 
165.3} 118.9} 109.9) 113.5 
203.7] 161.7} 142.4] 144.2 
179.1| 147.6, 140.1) 148.3 
171.5] 145.9] 146.6) 147.2 
198.1} 170.3) 144.8) 130.9 
132.2} 80.3} 78.4) 72:4 
143.0} 125.5) 125.4) 124.6 
166.1) 128.7) 131.9} 128.1 
243.9| 224.8] 136.4] 112.3 
292:3| 153.1) 172.5 




















*Preliminary figures. +Four commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
dropped in 1915. §Number of commodities varies from month to month. .tRevised. 


One line of spelter was 
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Rico had also fallen off, with a resultaut 
depression in. prices. Business in 
pickled fish was also reported to be dul. 
The supply of spring mackerel was re- 
ported to be not yet exhausted with the 
price at $7.50 per barrel ex vessel. Her- 
rings were reported to be nominal at 
$5.50 per barrel with no business. No 
improvement was reported in canned 
lobsters and the demand from England 
had not yet revived. Fresh halibut was 
down le per pound to 10c. Fresh salmon 
trout and whitefish were also slightly 
Lower. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Peaches, 
which were quoted at 30c-65c per eleven 
quart basket the last week in September, 
advanced to 75e-85¢ in October. -Pears 
were lower about 25¢ per eleven quart 
basket at 50c. Fall apples were quoted 
at ¢3.00-$5.50 per barrel. Lemons ad- 
vaneed from $5.00 per box to -$6.50. 
Oranges were steady. Evaporated apples 
were down 2¢ per pound to 17c, while 
currants advanced from 17¢ per pound 
to 19ce. Potatoes at Toronto rose from 
7o¢ per ninety pound bag to 90e while 
Green Mountains at Montreal were also 
up 20¢ per ninety pound bag to $1. 
Beans fell from $4.40 per bushel to 
$3.25. Turnips were quoted at 75e per 
seventy-five pound bag. Canned corn 
was down from $1.50 per dozen tins to 
$1.25 and tomatoes from $1.65 per dozen 
to $1.48. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Oatmeal was 
up 25¢ per 98 pound bag to $4. Flour, 
Manitoba patents at Toronto, declined 
30e per barrel to $6.60. Granulated 
sugar was up from $7.39 per hundred 
pounds to $7.89. 


TEXxTILES.—No changes were reported 
in woollens. Raw cotton was up from 
21.6e per pound to 22.45e. Woven co- 
loured fabrics advanced from 77.1e per 
pound to 77.69e. Some other lines of 
manufactured cottons also showed small 
advances. Raw silk advanced 35c per 
pound to $8.15. Jute and hessians were 
lower, the former declining from 10.41e 
per pound to 10.08¢ and the latter from 
12.83¢ per pound to 12.34¢e. Oil cloth 
was steady. 
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Hiprs, LeatrHers, Boots, AND SHOES. 
—Calf skins at Toronto were down 2¢ 
per pound to 14e. 


MerTaus AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
and steel billets were reported un- 
changed. Black sheets declined from 
$5.30 per hundred pounds to $5.05. 
Aluminum, antimony, lead, spelter, and 
tin were slightly higher. Copper was 
unchanged. Quicksilver advanced $6 
per seventy-five pound flask to $73. 
Silver bar declined from 69¢ per ounce 
to 6714¢e. Zine sheets were up 2¢ per 


- pound to 12c. 


FuEu AND Ligutine.—Anthracite coal 
from the United States was quoted at 
Montreal at $14.25 per ton. Connells- 
ville coke declined from $11.50 per ton 
at the ovens to $9.00. Gasoline at Tor- 
onto was down 2c per gallon to 32e. 
Coal oil was steady. 


Buruping MarEriats.—Red oak was 
up $5 per M. to $130 at Toronto. Rough 
lumber at Victoria declined from $17 
per M to $16. Shingles at Victoria were 
also down from $4.25 per M to $3.75. 
Cement continued to decline, being 
down 5¢ per barrel to $3.63 at Toronto. 
Wire nails were slightly lower at $3.65 
per keg. Linseed oil and turpentine 
were higher, the former advancing from 
98¢ per gallon to $1.02 and the latter 
from $1.80 to $2.20. Benzine was 2c 
per gallon lower at 32c. Shellac de- 
clined from $4.60 per gallon to $4.10. 
Window glass was steady. 


House Furnisuines.—Furntuire was 
steady at the lower levels reached in 
August. 

or 


Drues AND CHEMICALS.—Carbolie acid 
crystals were slightly higher at 50c¢ per 
pound. Copperas declined from $1.75 
per pound to $1.50. Other lines were 
reported to be steady. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Raw furs were un 
changed. Malt declined from $1.18 per 
bushel to $1.05. Ground wood pulp ad- 
vanced from $40 per ton to $45. Bieach- 
ed sulphite was up from $95 pcr ton 
to $105. Raw rubber was up 2c per 
pound to 19e. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale prices, 
calculated on the base prices in 1919= 
100, was 157.1 for September, a decline 
of two points or 1.3 per cent below the 
August level, which was 2.5 per cent 
below that for July. It will be recalled 
that from March to July there was prac- 
tically no change in the general level. 
Foods decreased 2.8 per cent in the 
month under review, a rise in meat and 
fish being more than balanced by re- 
ductions in cereals, vegetables, and 
fruit. Industrial materials decreased by 
0.4 per cent, the metals, minerals and 
cotton groups showing decreases and 
those relating to textiles other than cot- 
ton and miscellaneous articles showing 
increases in price. 


The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, stood at 
127.9 at September 380, a decrease of 1.8 
points or 1.3 per cent on the previous 
month. This is the lowest figure since 
February, 1916. During the month 
under review foodstuffs fell by 3.7 per 
eent, all groups contributing to the 
movement. Hor materials there was an 
increase of .5 per cent, minerals showing 
an increase of 1.7 per cent, due to higher 
prices for iron, copper, tin, lead and 
coal; textiles showed no change, and 
sundries decreased .3 per cent. 


Austria 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
compiled by the Paritatische Kommis- 


sion showing the rise in the cost of 
living of one person at Vienna is cal- 
culated on the base July, 19141. In- 
cluded are food, clothing, reat, heat and 
light, and a total index number. The 
eeneral trend can be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures: 


1922 Food Clothing Rent Heating All 

& Lighting 
January. 748 1354 7 733 664 
April.... 1043 5 abe 872 
Jily ss ees 3282 4517 21 2373 2645 
August.. 7224 10762 33 5382 5932 


As will be seen from the table all 
groups have increased from 5 to 10 
times from January to August. From 
July to August the increase in the total 
index number was 129 per cent, and 
this increase was shared by all groups, 
the rent index alone being beneath this 
figure. This rise is chiefly due to the 
rise of 100 per cent in foreign tender, 
and the corresponding drop of the Aus- 
trian krone to one-half of its July value. 


Belgium. 

WHOLESALE Prices. — The official 
index number of wholesale prices in 
Belgium compiled by the Ministry of 
Industry and Labour, on the base prices 
in April, 1914100, stood at 360, show- 
ing no change for August. Nevertheless 
several groups showed _ considerable 
changes during the month. Resin pro- 
ducts and fats decreased 3 per cent and 
rubber decreased 7 per cent, whilst tar 
and its products increased 9 per cent, 
fertilizer 4 per cent, fuel 2 per cent, 
and both textiles and construction ma- 
terials, 1 per cent. 


“~, 


Cost or Livine.—The Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labour is publishing index 
numbers—unweighted for cost of living 
and weighted for foods—all of which 
showed a tendency to fall during the 
months of July and August, and to rise 
again during the month from August 15 
to September 15. The unweighted index 


(Continued on page 1234) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
























































































































































a : Hol- Den. Swe 
Sountry Canada Great. Britain France land mark den 
Board| Econo- Statis- | Central) Finans-} Svensk 
Lapenn Bank of f mist | Statist | Times] tique | Bureau | tidende|Handels 
F , Dept. | Michell : (0) Ss 4 ; and 
Authority g h Commerce Trade h h h Géné- | Statis- f Tidning 
9 (new) J | Trale h tics gk 
No. of Commo- 271 40 24 ex- 24 irn- 150 44 4D 60 45 53 33 47 
dities € ports | ports 
Base period..... 1890-1899! 1900-1909] 1909-1913/1909-1913} 1913 |1901-1905/1867-1877| 1913 |1901-1910/1901-1910} 1914 4 saat 
NOOO erst ed pic in ce VOB DT evi sak in} saben ea sehen oe Sat ONS 110.5 (ie pees ee Soe oe oc ao tees 
POU cea sas nt ais VES Ber es ates oe tees re elle eae 103.3 TZ |. seeee. de eo ee . 
1010 Aeros 1b 2 ees 97.02 | 100.38 |....... 113.3 18 weate W081 |. eee eee ef eee eee | ieee ewes 
S91R tee, eae the Re eae te 102.77 | 107.81 | 100. 122.3 85 100. 115.6 0S Se eens ene : 
1914—January . eas 103.96 09.08." swe 119.0 83:5 |. een ee TWI5.4 [oe ee eee [eee eee [eee eee e ee 
Say. eee 134.61 he 106.8680 97, 38a Metal ta 116.6 | oe a eprint se 1204 100a 1164 
1915—January . SES eGe ee Sear ne cams 109.90 LOW 20. ete ee 136.5 OG 4h ie. ene LC Yi een eee See é 
SY as S502 aie’ as oie TGs TAIT ee 149.1 106.4 163. \65a 1884 145a 
1916—January . PiDWe lS oe kee 123.75 128.07 174.5 PZB Gils. cave 5 wareahlhostates cs ates Elbe Su puamtyer? Ae eee Seema eae earn 4 
July. A. 160.02 13162917 141.26 7). 191.1 PoOt ts seu ae 210.6 | 253a | 1644 185a 
i917-—-January . ile doles saunter er 162.40 VOGLO Cicer c toe 225.1 109.3 Pa Re ee es ee ee ese ae 
Day: 25 ce MEST eae. oo. 187.26 | 210.52 254.4 VIGO ete] CLevee Toot 2284 244u 
1918—January . DOS YRS ee) oes 199.13 DODO RS) Beam a 262.9 EOD ae reeks 90126:3)/3 292 28 O.)| 2 ee ee? lofted 
July oo. eee 2RAO er. ie DO, AG Cola cee 278.5 193.] 389.9 |  447a 2930 8394 
1919—January ..| 2865 223.2 188.91 SA 57 oll ini Pe 265.9 ROOUT MY eee hae AOSD) i dtnakes BAL e Ranch 869 
SUN ner cs gto 294.0 245.7 222.14 DOORS We crane 293.2 ZA Sta: UA Nea 403.0 339a 2944 820 
1920-—January .. Bond |} W265 239.98 233.23 303.0 353.1 94513 830.4 5G2,7 PA ees Ol Whale wets 319 
SULLY H se te 346.8 269.4 270.12 271.96 523.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 263 
1921—January . 281.8 214.2 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 222.9 76.0 243 341 267 
SuUIy: dani e 238.6 174.3 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
1922—J anuary lel 165.2 147.17 147.88 167 5 194.7 182:5 158.6 362.7 183 178 179 
PMV Se. k 225.3 165.3 154.28 161.68 163.2 199.8 134.0 158.8 375.8- 185 180 165 
August 222.8 164.7 153.89 171.49 159.1 193.5 129.6 156.2 382.9 177 180 163 
September. 1 29055 ee 162.0 148.76 165.52 157.3 190.4 129.6 155.6 NO Teale iene meen 178 158 
October ,.. 219.8 166.2 144.71 LOO AGHIEE Bane 193.8 127.9 158.8 SOOEOs | a2 eaten L7G i Saat, 
J 
Ger- Italy | Egypt | *South | India |Japan| *Aus *New 
eee many Africa tralia |Zeal’nd United States 
Federal Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank |Com’n- | Govern | Bureau {Federal _ Brad- 
Authority Statis- | Bachi of andSta- of of wealth | ment [of Lab’r, Reserve street Dun 
tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis |Japan!| Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board rod f 
Office j ties Office | ties j j tician A| tician | ties j | Jj 
No. of-commod’s 38 76d 23 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Base period..... 1913 1918 |Jan 1713 1910 July Oct. 1911 1909-13 19138 1913 
Jul 31714 1914 1899 
DOOO SG Res Jos BS, UB RANA | EAS real eae AUER ed Ro ce AS ois ace cant dee thsaad apt uetS l ae eeE 7.8829 93.355 
OOD eRe tires oats eae SU SIERIE eee aN in eit edule, esau aa eal Ae Meat | hy Aaa OTOP RAEN a cer cl ce tok eae eee eee 8.0987 99.315 
LOT ie ea Se D1: shel Sean, WavaveteraieaterelliarePerevniclanaell tere tte rease ee lol By ae 1003 O84 als se. ROT ee 8.9881 | 121.801 
g Rtas Gates ds ee eee 100 AUD hon ae ateen erie PLZ We iimeg oactaty ¢ 182.2 1088 1051 100 108 9.2076 | 118.576 
19d4=— JANUATY 9. calcitic oe ay. 2 IG BORN hu sl AU a Kr ec oe Adios 1085b 10456 OSs Ae) eepaeree 8.8857 | 124.528 
AUIY cree. s3, 06a OB El ees ee 1090a 100 126.3a 1185b 1073b See tea ema OM 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January .. |......... DOV VAN testataae ocala pte eae it eA Sieletercis 1287b 1221.5 98- dg bie one 9.1431 | 124.168 
UL Vae ee 142a ial 102a 1204a 2a 127.80 1822b 18046 100 we 9.8698 | 124.958 
1916—January ..|... peeeee SA Pal cities noo ASCE avenge «ete ier tet = Daisies 15025 18236 UNSey >| enor a 10.9163 | 137.666 
x Waly oe. 1534 193 124a, 13794 1254 154.9a 1505b 1403b (0-5 See ree ure 3 11.5294 | 175.142 
191/—January oo joo. es Ua i Rae Pe Pec DL! Set el aie 1525b 145006 AS There ume Set 13.7277 | 169.562 
ANY ae 17948 304 1684 1583a 142a 196.4a 1715b 15930 feats Aah at Wa anger ted 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January ..|......... SOS AOR res coal Teoma Lome |r Css 1877b 1677 Wd || eee, 17.9436 | 229.175 
SUV ek 2174. 429 207a 1723a 178a 259:0a 1954b 1808 POG, ool atts tear 19.1624 |. 232.575 
1919—January . 262 Seb oe chee Mee a ee es 283.2 W959 1888 199 201 18.5348 | 280.146 
aU Garces ee ee 829 362 2254 1854a 200a | 326.8 2008 1788 202, 216 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January .. 1256 507 818 3 ; 218 898 0 2301 1999 233 248 20.2638 | 247.390 
OU et aie 1267 604 282 2512a 209 316.6 2671 2262 PAT 254 19.2528 | 260.414 
1921— January .. 1439 642, 214 2116 178 263.5 2233 Pap iS s8 170 168 12.6621 | 198.600 
Pulver: coy. 1428 520 164 1682 183 259.8 1813 2065 14] 145 10.7284 | 159.833 
1922—.J annary 8665 577 168 1472 178 272.5 1673 1918 128 142 11.8725 | 164.444 
July 7. 10059 558 18 1423 181 266.0 1589 1828 155 165 12.1069 | 173.743 
August . | 17985 5V1 USO eiaiee sett 178 DOS some maa ne 1829 155 165 12.0688 | 173.558 
September. 27420 ge Mr Regs Ait ROPE amir wf def ef Ras Me EN Mi = 2G th 153 164 12.0793 | 172.479 
POMOWOL LAr Aap 5 Sedo Bye siondd'gy WERINA <P ob aN Che. co Le ee ee ee ce 12.5089 75.649 

















*For 
b. Quart 
muober is joined 
in these two new 
imported. 


to old 


g. Middle of month, 


South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is 
er beginning in specified month. 
index number 
index nuinbers are 
f. First of month. 
Handels och Sjofartstidning, 


h. 





End of month. 














taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year, 


Kis 


c. 230 ecommo dities, 1890-1900; 272, 1910-1914: 271, 195-1922. _d. New index 
Tr (38. commodities: and all converted to base 1913—100, 
in the one case articles chiefly exported: in the othe eae, 
j. Monthly -averege. 


e. The commodities 


articles ehiefiy 
Now Coteborgs 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Great ;: Bel- Hol- Den- Nor- Swe Fin- 
Country crpece Britain France gium land | mark | way den land many 
21 foods 13 13 56 29 Cost | Foods 51 Cost | Cost of. 
29 foods 600 articles | articles| articles | articles of 30 articles of living, 
60 cities towns Chief Paris |Brussels|6 towns! living | towns |44 to’ns| living |71 cities 
citics | (c) (w) (9) (h) 
: (a) July July April July July July July (h) 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 1914 | 1914 | 1914 1914 | 1913-14 
eee SE EEE PE 4 od 8 ee a pee 
(b) (b) (c) (7) (c) 
ADIOe Sovtrsc $ 6.95 94 96.3()| 1000 TO00 =| eReee LUG. waco te art il Rae io dora lth ance wchadoeal tobias teresa ie memeneake Bis 
VOLS. wc otae is oi cieare 7.34 99 LOU.6 CQ) i eiterars csi ecteahe «rae Weleneie! ove says. PEA le eared eat aasdel cvahich wiNGNGe gle eet naeelse aetereteneit tie bain aoeteraemete 
1914—January .. Theis AOD willbe cos ress OS acakensies beece torent ees Are cerokais ee RUGS eee SITE TR PIER. acetone fie cepereeteeae 5 
JULY Fo cae AD 7.42 100 100 1004 SLO 7 Siang etareave ac terai eaters lence 100 100 100 TOO. oo | heaters 
1915—.January .. 7.97 10a 18 1105(e) 1205 > |eraa seu ee NOSES ARGCEAS Ae. ou Rae «lo 38 TIS Ge) | eos oleate $ 
ASV \ meeps 7.74 104 13225 1235(e) PASS Tile wictw ochre 148 116 See 124Ce)) TIOCe)ie pees 
1916—January .. 8.28 112 145 1136(e) 17 Goh Neat lps Glare ae DD Orn eotehos: ona 143 130 Ceyiee ee ee eerea : 
GUY re es 8.46 114 161 1420(e) ASST alleles cnet 170 136 160 140(e) |) 1G7TCO) eae rect 
1917—January .. 10.27 138 187 1547(e) TAO Fl Ghciorevese o's 6 TSGie bbate c. craic Syltiens. yeas 160) ho ones 
ALLY ects oe 11.62 150 204 1845(e) NOT. eee 212 155 261 LT ite Slee We 
1918—January .. 12.42 167 206 2120(e) DOGG EE core SAM chara lace oss 0 Wotabeore oy or Re Beane isla ss OFF le Bo alee eee 
ADU b Zeom segs 13.00 175 210 2446(e) TO eae ace stare) isveve re lorets 182 279 268. ee ne hist vere eexscarne : 
1919—.January .. 13.78 186 230 2794(e) 2665 C3907 Vita seine fies 190 279 SBD 1 ateis set die hee eeetneeets 
ULL ee tees 13.7% 186 209 2897(e) 2811 SY WOU ee rena 211 289 310 725.0\n ee eemere Aye 
1920—January . 15.30 206 236 8204(e) 3119 410 258 242 295 298 S194 epee é 
LULL ms eae ote 16.84 227 258 8898(e) 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 935 
1921—January .. 14.48 195 278 42038(e) 4404 477 236 264 334 283 1065.4 1070 
SUV See en 10.96 148 220 3516(e) 3292 393 192 237 292 232 1139.0 1124 
1922—.J anuary 11.03 149 185 8239(¢) 8424 409 187 212 257 190 1055.1 1825 
7G ob mill le eel ae 10.26 1388 173 3163(e) 8272 BRO USA Ae etree ee 182 1086.3 83175 
SUIby Tks es 10.27 1388 180 3135(e) 8188 388 177 199 233 179 1118.4 4990) 
August ... 10.44 141 7 Otae \ Leratiete eee 3107 887 L752 le ees 232 181 1136.2 7029 
September. 10.28 139 Lead ETO ee 3131 S107: URS i Dey oaa teal feiee Nae eet ote PLCS Abas TSO ctor. 11376 
October ... 10.23 138 BY Vee A iG en es SUDO [eee eee Le ee ere Cece ea ale el le lonatene ea) | sare Martner outs [lake taeetemedar et pater ters eins Fi 
Switzer- : South* Aus- New* | Mex- Cnited 
Country land (i) | Italy (k) Spain Africa | ‘dia | tralia* [Zealand] ico States 
49 Cost of (1) 12 12 18 Cost of! 46 foods 59 Fed- 143 food {| Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | foods living {and gro} foods/| eral /61 citie: living 
23 Rome Capitals towns |9towns|Bombay| ceries, 25 (f) | Dis- |(s) (f) | Massachu 
towns (¢ 80 towns! towns | trict setts(1)(t) 
: June /|1st semes- July 1909- 

Base period 1914 ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 18(7) ; 1910 | 19138 1913 
ADO ceteris oe Leas lbeeates ovate al etetitanacabe me dewnieleie eal obacts are letous alte gio steiner 1OOOERYY |e LISS ESI. oe Sek 991(7)| 100 HEEOS VAR taverns . 
TOUS TF acter cc ee she! || vokenetersrstare callers 8 c.ae aie Sasprerecerstcl|acotee Pint eite 1 F570 aed pm amaretto 9 1106 VOS TG) ieee eee 100 100 
OVS SAM Vn | cack. stots teal icdaxe o ae aries | yeccluaveverel: siliaraeeeo wpepaye TSB1 CD) Ati toes AOOO' NS: MAE E Te. ees 104 101.8 

AGU Uh gerdirieaagess TOO Gieritccostse coi 106.9(n) | 106.0(n) | .......- 100 1164 LOTOM ile tras 102 102.1 
1915—January ..| 107(j) |.......... 107.7CO)2.\., 110-8C0) | W214 Gp) i) e see kat 1240 1177 faye bs 103 102.9 
ULV eres wes BLS Goa yO) haan oA Ser VWI SCs TL) | eee cele seers S 1522 AZOO MAMIE S eres 100 101.7 
1916—January . 126(9) 108.63(m) | 117.6(0) | 118.4(0) | 1812(p) |......... 1504 L236 7-8 107 105.1 
APT jasc pre TOCT RH Atoms oe OMS Ce OR Al eee ee a enero 1516 2 Gita ace ue 111 109.9 
1917—January ..| 149(7) 122.21(m) | 123.6(0) | 125.6(0) | 1446(p) |.......-. 1453 LB5OW ER leraeaeta: 128 119.8 
SUV a coace : TSO CT) CME eens ese TSO TUCO Loo ID an maietaks lis econ neers 1470 LSS hemline 146 129.3 
1918—January . 197(4) 162.74(m) | 145.4(0) | 149.3(0) | 1511(p)}......... 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
PUL Vie ercisyocrs D2OCT) ical geese cies USN G9 aa yea SASS: OD ale ee ich aie Re 1523 1491 162.62 187 155.1 
1919—January . 252(7) 241.48 HO 7s CG). LTS OO.) | LIOR An 1 Weatatees 1627 15538 190.78 185 167.5 
LLY ees oe 23 188.32 TEOK0Cn). | TOOL) Pas tee legsca eras 1714 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January . 244 263.45 192.3(0)2|= 208-160.) |. 2063Ce) }. cee 1862 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
LT LW paexee ators 246 312.55 202.6(n) | 220.38(7) | 2294(e) 1&9 2260 1791 229.27 219 202.8 
1921—_January ..| 243 374.08 175.1(0) | 185.5(0) | 1904(e) 169 2167 1906 215.38 alzp4 179.6 
Al Var vercretsten ts oe 387.28 193.0(n) | 198.0(n) | 1556(e) alyere 1876 WER. 186.35 148 160.8 
1922—January . 189 AZONGO tea |Risrovele «a hha ia easesreeterens » 1891 0 163 ea ne ore BUS yf. etal Pea Sor 142 [avis 
ADT lire caress 167 AZOS Sat isc letras wiisttcate cil teiscarede ave ste 1384 NG Dik slice ete ae arenes 1540 Tee hea. 139 755.6 
JULY Aree ow 158 AORN OT” Wik Tite atte RIA Eis ar ctetela aye e 1335 116 Sy Bd One I 1587 eee 142 156.2 
August .. 158 APOLOR a Eset tal are Mlecateteume eae 1835. MOA cee Mteies arate ease 19120 pala ee 139 155.38 
Sepmbera Der. el yGy ne eaaliahte ss ofeisysys els'lla s\b- he sine otlhbee aye ayerere.e | le’. uhete' e's PL GOL P ie ree MAR hc aie ete 316 Manatees 140 155.4 
October . 157 ere Riknineaen een orate. El eats Sustaon Pabmunck hhh BOGE: | S2hs ene ias ie ho Te ols ote Ue 156.6 
































*Por France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 
(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


~ budget. 
culated from annua! index number. 


(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 


(a) Cost of food 
(c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal 
(f) 15tb of month. (g) Foods, fue} 


and lighting, and rent. 


(h) Average of prices returned at two dates in the month. 


(i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co- 


perative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. (k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 


(1) Food, clothing, rent, 


(n) Average for April-September. 


(o) Average for 


heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous month. 


October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 22 articles of food inclided. 


(t) Massachusetts Special Commissi 


° 


on ov Necessaries of Life. 


(u) In 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns. 


number for the Kingdom showed for the 
month under review an increase from 
366 to 371 points (base, April, 1914— 
100) or 1.4 per. cent, and that for 
Brussels alone, an increase of 1.8 per 
cent. 


The weighted index number of 30 
foods also cn the base April, 1914100, 
has been compiled from January, 1921, 
only and shows the following levels 
during the intervening period. 


1921 1922 
SP TEMEE Vcc Gb, Meee neaie ale 493 418 
PRT ole ws MESO aa APES Pak 413 368 
PBI Vec ene 2 paitenelec, Bog eas on ake 404 372 
AU CUSE. at Ol. ee 424 369 
BIG LO TOPIOL. (ti. Mie ca aunaahe oes 422 384 
DEODOT se Wee ak 2. Steers Ls 439 


Tt thus shows an increase of 15 points 
or 4 per cent for the month under 
review. 


Bulgaria 


Cost or Livine.—The office of the Di- 
rector General of Bulgarian Statistics 
publishes a monthly index number of 
retail prices of 47 articles—foods, fuel, 
soap and tobacco (1901-10—100). It is 
based on the average annual con- 
sumption of a household of 5 to 6 mem- 
bers, the weights being ealeulated from 
figures of quantities consumed during 
the period 1908-12. From 1918 to 1919 
only state regulated prices are consider- 
ed for articles of prime necessity. The 
number of localities varies from 58 in 
1914 to four chief cities for the past 
three years. 


1920 1921 1922 
January... 2438 2260 3156 
Moles is: 2367 2253 3324 (June) 


Up to date the peak was reached in 
May, 1922, the figure being 3677, thus 
the latest available figure, that for J une, 
shows a decrease of 9.4 per cent. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 


Cost or Livine.—The Bulletin of the 
Statistical Office publishes an index 
number of retail prices (July, 1914— 
100) of important articles (foodstuffs, 
fuel, petroleum and soap) and one for 
clothing (including textiles, shoes and 
men’s hats). The index numbers run 


as follows: 

Foods, ete. Clothing 
January, 1921 1830 3145 
December, 1921 1556 2200 
January, 1922 1467 2053 
July, 1922 1430 1666 


It will be seen from these figures that 
clothing prices rose much higher than 
foods, but have fallen very quickly and 
are now well down toward the level of 
prices of foodstuffs. In the foodstuffs 
index number the prices quoted for 
flour are taken from the free market. 


Finland 


5 


Cost oF Livina.—The official index 
number of cost of living, on the base 
prices in July, 1914—100, rose 17.8 
points or 1.5 per cent in August. The 
index number took an upward trend in 
June and has kept on rising. The rise 
in June was due chiefly to the increase 
in rents of 25 per cent, following the 
removal of state control of house rents. 
During July and August rents continued 
to inerease faster than any other item 
in the budget. During August foods in- 
creased 1.9 per cent, house rent increased 
4.1 per cent and clothing showed a slight 
increase; lighting and fuel, and tobacco 
showed slight decreases, while news- 
papers and taxes remained unchanged. 


France. 


WHOLESALE Priczes.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Statistique Générale stood at 380.7 for 
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September, a drop of 6 per cent from 
the August level; all food groups de- 
clined, the whole falling 2.8 per cent, 
while materials rose 1.1 per cent, mine- 
rals and metals, and the miscellaneous 
groups showing increases, while textiles 
showed a slight drop. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber compiled by the Chamber of Com- 
merece and Industry at Milan (average 
prices, May-December, 1921100) was 
__as follows for July, August and Septem- 

ber. 


1922 Foods Industrial General 
Materials. Index. 
Fs eg 99.01 101.70 100.90 
August. 98.75 103.93 102.37 
September. . 100.62 105.61 LOVSEL 


In the general index there was a slight 
increase in August followed by a de- 
crease in September. This is true also 
of industrial materials, but in the case 
of food prices there is a decrease in 
August which is followed by a more than 
compensating increase in September. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Central Office of Statistics at Warsaw 
(January, 1914==100), for which figures 
were published in the Lasour GazErrE 
for August, has continued to rise very 
rapidly. In May, the price level reached 
75,634, in June, 87,820, and in July, 
103, 342. The group figures for the two 
latter months are not yet available. In 
the month of May, however, the prin- 
cipal increases were in wheat and vege- 
table products (7.2 per cent) ; hides and 
leather (9 per cent); raw material and 
finished textiles (15 per cent). 


Cost or Livina.—The index number 
of cost of living of a workingman’s 
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family of four at’ Warsaw published by 
the Central Office of Statistics, includes 
food, clothing, heatmg and lghting, 
rent and water rates, and sundries. On 
the base 19141, the budget reached 639 
in May, 684 in June, and 788 in July. 
The increases by groups for these three 
months were as follows: 


1922 Food Clothing Fuel & Rent & Sundries 
Light Water 


Rates 
May 1015 1128 460 79 272 
June 1081 1178 521 84 301 
July 1298 1227 542 97 356 
India 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living in Bombay, 
compiled by the Bombay Labour Office 
(prices in July, 1914—100) was 165 for 
September, a rise of 1 poimt on the 
Foods rose 2 points, to 
161, due to increases in sugar and po- 
tatoes, although jowari dropped 7 points 
and rice one point. Fuel and lighting 
and house rent were unchanged, but 
clothing dropped 11 points, or 4.3 per 
cent. | 

United States 


_ WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board showed that prices decreased one 
point, to 164 (1913—100) during sept- 
ember. Raw materials decreased slightly 
for the first time during the year, owing 
to the drop in ecal and coke prices. 
Producers’ goods continued to rise, and 
consumers’ goods to fall. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of 22 articles of food 
for October increased 8.7 per cent on 
prices in September, standing at 69.8 
for October. This is the highest figure 
since July. 


Bradstreet’s index number of com- 
modity prices as of November 1 stood 


99a 
A 
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at $13.3482,-a gain of 6.7 per cent over 
the previous month, and of 17.5 per cent 
on the corresponding date a year ago. 
Twelve of the thirteen groups advanced 
in October, coal and coke being the 
group to show a slight decrease. The 
index number is now 53.2 per cent above 
that for August 1, 1914. 


PDun’s index number.stood at $182.291 
at November 1, an increase of nearly 4 
per cent on the previous month’s level. 
‘he increase is shared by all groups with 
the exception of metals and minerals. 
The greatest increases were 11.4 per cent 
in dairy and garden products, and 8.7 
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per cent in breadstuffs. The total in- 
crease in foodstuffs was 6.4 per cent. 
There was an advance of 5.4 per cent 
in elothing. 


Cost or Living.—The index number 
of cost of living published by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics for September, 
1922, showed by groups the following 
percentages of increase in cost over 


1913: Foods"! 39.8%" clothing #73 
housing, 61.1; fuel and light, 83.8; fur- 
niture, 102.9; miscellaneous, 101.1; 


total, 66.8. There is a decrease of about 
0.2 per cent on the total for June last. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS RFPORTED DURING THE THIRD 


QUARTER 


| NFORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the third quarter of 
1922 shows 314 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada, as com- 
pared with 268 in'the previous quarter 
and 320 in the corresponding quarter 
of last year. Of these fatalities 108 oc- 
curred in July, 107 in August and 99 
in September as against 102 in July, 
111 in August and 107 in September 
of the previous year. Highty-three 
fatalities were reported in the trans- 
portation and public utilities group, 
93 occurred in both the mining and 
construction groups, 39 in agriculture, 
38 in manufacturing, and 28 in logging 
operations. Fatalities due to electricity 
numbered 38, one accident 
mine explosion due to an 
‘‘are,’’ resulting in the loss of 19 lives. 


alone, a 


electric 


OF 1922 


Deaths from explosions due to other 
causes numbered 14. Twenty-one lives 
were lost through being struck by 
trains, 18 through falls of rock and 
eoal in mines, 10 through being caught 
in belts, saws, ete., 9 through falling 
beams and collapse of structures, 7 
through falls from ladders, 5 from in- 
fection, and 4 deaths occurred among 
farmers through being gored by bulls. 


There were also 18 fatalities report- 


ed during this quarter which occurred 


earlier in the vear. 


Thefollowing table, while it does not 
necessarily include all the fatal indus- 
trial accidents that may have occurred, 


has been prepared from information 


received from all sources available. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE— 

FRAT CT Ree aa rs Fortine eee Minnie Lake, Sask........ 
Geren kus) yeh ae bent ymaneeapiene as PaateeeE o Seymour township, Ont.. 
LAPIN CE eter tele mittens nis Siete see rcie LeLbaee MON ois «acta aioe «4 
HARIMELISSoWibOwrns sete ees corse St. Henri de Lauzon, Que. 
PATIMEL: Ses cee ee ae eles seals Wilkie Saskou S.cck eos + o- 
WATINER TS. eee cee Recess Mere ounisrs Melroses Ombios Gareine cite sie 
TUSTIN C Baaice tes ciahey hate Oise reksoehe petals Inverness, Que..%......... 
WAVWIOT it deoeesa asses Lotbiniére Co., Que...... 
PUATIMVOL Ee cela see ok oe estates -|Near Edmonton, Alta..... 
PLT IML CT nn erie ea sais, s Saree sertiie cOmGras ies setcsen ee 
ATA W nacre Cinco rk TE oad oe Liste CLOW. Ques. dees cee. 
LIV H OOS eee MIN est eee EOS” PIAL WICh MOLL eae b ee 
PRALINE ATIG ase ake s stows ea seks Charlesbourg, Que....... 
ANON wp 006) Gi BA er eek ee a Ca 4 Harvey Station, N.B..... 
POAT ING eects ec atks ele os seta Lancaster township, Ont. 
Parmer "asses: setae eaten. abies Amaranth township, Ont. 
(Oy Rene Bs Ae Ai aan aera aA oa Huntley township, Ont... 
Th hed coe) ER OCG lee area race SIRE II North Fredericksburg, 

AD aE SR cdresk ME cron eke are aiois 
MATIN CT eee ckece aeeae aes were ses Sits Comes Ques. cas ene: 
FArMer ......,cesicdeveeseeciees Waskada, Man..........-. 
Marr WANG xe. ese. celeste octets PATIVAMC RAD ote s cane ie 
PP arinenes, one. Sec. eel oe esis 2 St. Raphael d’Aston, Que. 
PAYINeL see 5 whee See a ES oe Near Baddeck, N.S........ 
PP ATMer es cers so see ar Sts cay atk. Sher, Belmores: Outs ies css one ee 
Pari ehorwes. See oboe eras dees Prinee Albert, Sask....... 
Mari WOM: actscios saaeteieets oe Cheltenham Onte..s.. 5. a. 
Harvest hands (2).........-.. Semans, Sask.o.c-tecccess 
USPC i. Siciane cole a ebtarettieke +! Parkbeg, Sask...-.2.....- 
IB ATTN CTs ate ois eiatele ie sceahette'e ashe Near Weyburn, Sask...... 
ALIAS NA sts sire etree ore ee North baye Ont. jae. o 
Warmer’ Si :SONS «sic -te.< = «1s bets Greenbank, Ont.:..:...... 
By PALI Wah ss tecay eo! stareie 0: ep efayaney oo s Near Itune, Sask...:...... 
QUINCY hc bie ausrn ss wie to rmeione Gelb 03 Morewood, Ont...........- 
MVALIIVCT sictetoiriel ae eretere sai sviaeyers s+ GICAS ATE VOD i. avis’ ace 
IWATIM ERIM ec hie isn she sky leis NCEOUMROU Ges oo rte owe hone 
"Las CC tae: eis a at aa Sees: Stee Near Jefiries Corners, N.B 
PSA TINCN. = etc e oe nine ore. aero eels eisle cep Beldeekew Sask: ..c ids. sens 
HED GONE Oamr Ce oR A AOD oe fe aoc Swift Current, Sask...... 

LoGGING— 

TOL SOL, alec ete eee Sora, be aoe ete Mente owe Ones oes 
WUOL LCL Cae era shots: say eeen eeeets Syepihaatoyy 1 SIt Oar ne Ane Cache NIG 
MOR POL mise aciecin a ecleshec ee aes oe Sta veviatisn B.C scere 9 sls: 
DOS LER ya ee Boe eee o teard «ats PWNeCe WN VE. Oe tae tens 6 «0 
TOW OUPCH ace sce eek o cele ate wee Blunden Harbour, B.C... 
DI CTP OLUAV Olin nc giei> one’s viele: Bolger Bridge, Ont...... 
TBHP C OTR oats asia, See bisravs « bateus © Lions, Heads Onbide.. sc. 
Stable DOSS macs sass sies PREPS Bellwood Siding, Ont..... 
WORM AIN 7c Entec cts is caren es CS DICAe TOMES. cara seco 
Etiberiaatl .. ccctosias one, chew’ Temagami River, Ont.... 
TSAD OUTER Meer vast ia cise re sin orareete Pakesley, Ont..... Wests 1 
TOTO TRAIN i ov ntevetla asta ialel srsestocel a pres Pickerel Owe we Bars doisisssters 
TiADOULOL a io ote dave ayes fete Revelstokew B. Oi. sides «: 
CELE P Ermer sa ce meqeteimcteteral oie stais' ats Cracroft Island, B.C..... 
TEOR OV cay esite ere cee cromeue here gers Surf Inlet BiC Svaeaeeawe - 
DLA DOULC ets. serch yad oe teeise ew. Pembroke, fOntsee as cos a 
GOR MOT och af owates ae scaeeie she dislele Stpholmletab: OC, -u cnt. ve ects 
TAaDOUTCLY oak nae cise cate elatls eers< Kena beck.) Ob. cetsiasisia 
SAGO 100 Ai Tao ci fae akollodig esceas Stensyars W's Bouchette, Que..a...2..-..- 
BOOM IMMAM Bip ay vere oesests ees eth «ne os Meek (bavieeb.C...thiesde tise cs 
TiS OU emeetecinis so nccegiens © otckerss Dean Lake, Onin. dec ses 
FING MUS GOT aaa re avs tea ayes fatsvsyei's o18revee Gladstone township, Ont. 
LA DOULEKs «shew dace « sess ee Salmom Arm, BC... ....- : 
GSP CL 22 oe miee ees: «+ aan Stilwatetste Ons os sapstuler 
Labourer at cCamp.'. ..... se0. (Mer beBaV. ke Cx ethos see 
ChokerManwnskge cnet et oes ei oe Topaz Harbour, B.C..... 
FOrestry SUueen tite ten eae 








Blanders Ontecs: see ones 








Date 











Age 





see eoeoe 


see enees 


seer eras 


seen eens 


eee eeras 


ener eeee 


seer eee 


se ereree 


eee eee ee 


a 


oe re rseoe 


seer eee 


ee eeceres 


eee eens 





Cause of Fatality 


Struck by lightning. 

Team ran away. 

Kieked by a horse. 

Fell from a wagon. ‘ 

Struek by lightning while in barn. 

Jumped on pitchfork left standing 
upright. 

Struck by lightning while haying. 

Stung by bees in apiary. 

Gored by a bull. 

Struck by train when returning 
from pasture. ; 

Gored by a bull. 

Gored by a bull. 

Horses stung by wasps 
driver. 

Fell from mow. 

Struck by lightning while stooking. 

Excessive heat while hauling grain. 

Fell from wagon. 

Jumped on hay fork. 


Gored by a bull. 

Struck by lightning. 

Fell.on. driving. belt of tractor. 
Premature explosion while blasting 


kicked 


stumps. 
|Fell from load to barn floor. 
Partial collapse of barn when 


placing threshing machine. 
Kicked by a horse. 
Thrown from wagon when team 
ran away 
Struck Pee ‘lightning. 
Fell from wagon when team ran 


away. 

Crushed beneath granary being 
unloaded from truck. 

Tetanus; injured when horses on 
binder ran away. 

Fell from horse which stumbled 
over misplaced wire. 

Drowned when rescuing steer from 
lake. 

Strained back when binding. 

Thrown from wagon when horses 
ran away. 

Fell from beam in barn. 

Explosion of dynamite. 

Thrown from wagon when crossing 
ditch. 

Burned when barn 
during threshing. 


caught fire 


Struck by log when moving donkey * 
engine. 

Struck by log which swung up-= 
when tree fell on it. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by log which swung up, 
when another log fell on it. 

Crushed by rolling log. = 

Drowned.e 

(No particulars). 

Kicked by a horse, 


Drowned. 


Drowned .— 

Crushed under boards. 

Thrown from wagole 

Struck by falling snag= 

Struck by a falling limb.” 

Pell from log—drowncd.— 

Thrown from wagon.~ 

Drowned. 

Struck by falling log.- 

Hemorrhage from over exertion. ~ 

Slipped from log—drowned.— 

Crushed by log.* 

Struek by icg. 

Struck by falling tree=— 

Crushed by rolling log.- 

Fell from footboard of locomotive. 

Struck by eable which beeame un- 
fasterer during hoisting. 

Struck by falling tree.— 
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FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Pisherman * sustea ids. ex sees 
NON-FERROUS 
AND QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Dabourer savas Pe nO es 
Labourer 


CC | 


SMELTING 


eee eee eres sorscossoeee 


eee eee eee eee soe eee res eses 


Coal mining: 
Tripsaidetices,.cc eRe. 


ceo eee ec eee ereeececcoecees 


Miner 


See eee rere rere esa eroesseses 


CC ee od 


eco eeeseocer sce sreseerssoeses 


Miner 
TEENS! (19) Hou .eiealees.eaesve 


CC ee od 


Fireboss and miner (2)....... 


eee eCeerecereeecseoeereoeoreee 
Cee Cee rece ereceesreerceeecos 


ee ee ee re ry 


ece ee esecerceseeececeseoce 
Cee ee seoececscesseseecseceee 
ee ee eer eecerecoceseerceceseseone 


eee rer ecoe reo sere sores es 


Caper helper. netods akeies..f 
IMINEL Le ee. a eee UE ERR 
Maniacer snk mere. lon krag) 


PiresbOssiite aoe. Seve See g 


Non-metallic 
quarrying: 
Foreman at sand pit......... 


Teamster at gravel pit....... 
QUARRY MATS He... OST so. Soh 


Clay products and structural ma- 
terials, N.E.S.: 


Employee at cement plant.... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 
Watchman at cannery....... 
Workman at cannery......... 


Animal foods: 
Foreman at packing plant... 
Refiner at packing plant..... 
Labourer at packing plant.. 
Employee at creamery....... 


Textiles: 
Employee at fiax mill........ 


Leather: 
_ Apprentice 


Pe CeCe sere eroeeese 


Rubber goods: 
Labourer at rubber plant.... 
Helper at rubber plant....... 


Pulp, paper and paper goods: 
Employee at paper mill...... 


Sub-foreman at pulp mill.... 





*A summary of the official 
Page 1113. 


mineral mining and 











Locality Date 

Hecate Straits, (B.G.)..../Aug. 8 
Manes Ontier o sy weet wes July 25 
EV ACK RRO) in ts ep cen ya Ree Aug. 12 
Timming,-Ont..2vei cesses. x 25 
Near Madoc, Ont........ Sept. 14 
New Waterford, N.S aero July 8 
Cassidy, BRO A203. st 6| 
New Waterford, N.S...... % 6 
Luscane Alta. nese. ae. +S 12 
Glace Bay, N.S..2......... Auge 3 
Sprin SHUvlEAN- Saal. yee < 4 
Saunders, Alta............ es 19 
Blairmore, IER ee eee wretelidigss 30 
COMOX GB:Ona mene OY 30 
BMiddlesboros B:0. 2.2.5... Sept. 13 
Coleman wen tan 7 wae ce 5 
Coal, Creek. (Bi Oo. 2. oe: “ 6 
Nanaimo. B- CO... ce & 
Glace BayieNn See $s g 
Cassidyp Bi. ir. hose. cs 18 
Drumheller, :Alta.........'. “ 21 
Sydney Mines, N.S........ “6 om 
BHOSEDOrieiINGS,. cates cis. k ce 22 
Wavylortong “Sask. .0.....2 sf 28 
Sydney Mines, N.S........ ss 29 
iWethprid Ser ltaveee....: we 15 
‘New Aberdeen, N.S........ ss 23 
Three Hills, Alta.......... <n 
Mountain Park, Alta..... ss 29 
KENtViME ONS. July 22 
Beverly, Alta ease ao Se o's SATS ATES eee 
Sta) JObmi NEB. a ee nA 8 
Rocanville, Man........... v6 3 
Montreal, Quel..ci. 4h. 03. July 29 
WinonaecOni yr res. 66 21 
St. Catharines, Ont....... Sept. 28 
| 

Eke milton On taece. chloe ce Tialivaeee 
HamiltonwtOnte. sete 8 
VROrOntOS Ont acecane to Aug. 28 
Femi tom sOntpeumeda..... $5 31 
Chnton; Ont. o-.0.. doo Sept. 6 
Montreal, Queqocce teres July 28 
Bowmanville, Ont......... ca 0 
MOLroOntO, HONG, sa. 5 tone sé 17 
Thorold, Ont..... CEST a £8 25 
Fort William, Ont........ Aug. 16 
AVENE OMNIS, ccs... decree Sept. 25) 





Age 


sere eens 


eee eee ne 


coe eee ee 


eee wees 


eee ween 


sec eeese 


eee erro 


eee ceoee 


20 
70 











= 


Cause of Fatality 








Drowned: boat capsized. 


Drowned. 

Chest crushed. 

Fractured jaw (no particulars). 
Explosion. 


Crushed between pit boxes—(died 
Oct.. 13, 1922). 

Blow-out in mine. 

Fall of stone. 

Cave-in of roof. 

Fail of roof coal. 

Caught between pump and timber 
while lowering pump. 


Fall of coal while clearing rock 
off coal. ; 


Fall of roof coal. 

Explosion due to open sparking 
eaused by an are in electric trail- 
ing cable at socket.* 

Fall of roof coal. 


Fall of roof coal. 

Buried under coal; ecave-in at face. 
Fall of coal. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of roof coal. 

Fall of coal. 

Crushed by falling machine. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of wall following explosion. 
Fall of stone. 


Crushed beneath a descending cage. 

Fall of stone. 

Fell from top of blazing tipple 
when fighting fire. 

Fall of rock. 


Struck by train when leaving pit. 


Bank caved in. 
Struck by rolling stone. 
Dynamite explosion. 


Burned—clothing took fire while 
guarding coal. 


Shot by burglars. 
Fell off car. 


Injured foot—infection. 
Broken back and feet. 
Cut finger—infection. 
Fell from ladder. 


Caught in belt on machine. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 


Fractured foot (no particulars). 


(Struck by hose nozzle. 


Arm caught between rolls on ma- ~ 
chine. 

Drowned. 

Caught in ropes when hoisting logs. 


ae ae NCR a NES Pa) ens essen Ure tee CP a 
Teport of this disaster appeared in the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1922, 
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Employee at oil refinery...... FNOTOMCOM A OMuri cla adine veer 
Labourer at oil refinery...... Sarnia Oimba evant a's 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Neots $6 ie 7s Ps e eke wits si ale Plamen, (OMG yea hte laie a 
Tana vina! Vln sae ae helio as IF OLOnLOmiOnba reer ateee 
CONSTRUCTION— 
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Trade or Industry Locality 




























Saw and planing mills: 


Labourer at sawmill.......... ATMDPIOL, OMG tines. 5 s)ajai\s 
TA WOME eae eis eis vi dial setae Manco Ver Bi CMiek ays 
Employee at sawmill......... datehtord s Ong. jae des 
Foreman at sawmill......... Nellie Lake, Ont.......... 
Employee at sawmill......... MEAtATION QUEL Ce sinierat se 1tsls's 
ROLIOT eile ee a eee esl Wale wlataia DAN 0 eH Be OS) MRA AA 
Employee at lath mill........ Newcastle, N.B............ 
Employee at sawmill......... Makamick, Que.)...0.....: 


Wood products: 


Employee at basket factory..|Rodney, Ont.............. 


Tron, steel and products: 


Foreman at foundry......... : 

Railway mechanic............. Bridgewater, N.S......... 
Garirepaiver. és. 2) dcachiatiee Campbellton, N.B......... 
Helper at safe works......... POrOntOgiODpe en whee ee 
Employee at foundry........ Longue Point, Que....... 


Employee at too] factory.... 
Auto repairman at glass com- 


wee meee s eres eeeresesseee 


MMoLrOnto ry Ong eee setbie SA! 
West Toronto, Ont....... 


tory 


Sierersisisrals ehauers Bp ahs be \e).d) aera s 


Japanner at foundry......... Brantford, Ont........... 
CAE FED BIEN Acasa wapeaing oes Niagara; OMG oo i5. os 
Foreman at railway shop.... POT EMA UC mice sirens e 


Non-ferrous metal products: 
Employee at aluminum fac- 
tory 


Sibene) ss. 6iete, 6? Ath T Bie! ee hee else ke /e 


Non-metallic mineral products: 


Buidings and structures: 
Tester with plumber........- 
Employees at Marconi tower 
CAD see octet URL aRia sai ata shorn 


HVODGOM He OMUe Carnet 
CHa Cen Ba Vem NOS colonels 


Montreal, Que:...........5 


Roofer PEN ei Neon lbey cu atetes srobahatish eA ws 
WO PII ATE) los isc beh Soe ae Montreal, Que............. 
Carpenter.) ideale wgedaiisieside's Edmonton, Alta.......... 


New Salem, N.S........... 
Kitchener, (OMG. oe ate ol ear 
Toronto, ODb.weo sess ae 


Labourer at smoke stack.... 
Caleiminer 


TE AVOUT hey cei ris weshahls ste Me late : 

RT ABOU Oe N sate ute Sha yee Bagotville,. Que.........0/..) 
WI TAVENTAN eee oats bored saayeuenel's Unionville: Ont)... 30s 
a iiketa Ae ee cereors 2 Muebecs(@uey iss. iptieayas 
TWOP EMUNATL crise ce hele re aieielts Chatham Onto sug eae 
SEOMEMASONY scien ieuny eels cts Montreal Ques .\aie 5 ster ej) 
WY Ge TAAN Vile sCenye nak eed Morrisburg, Ont........., 
NVOTICII AT) toc Cio entra tas Rosemount, Que.......... 
ROG ee rhs oa cae @uebec, Que... 6 edie. 
Railway construction: i 

TEMA AY OLD RCE) AU as PLACA Me FOe Bite elley OWE. iste easiest e 
PR beT occa meant ficievabn 2 Tilbury: ORbsies ys tacit 
GBTORRLCr ois wih sce easyer eee Melville, SasSk............- 
TA HOULEI ear arate eer ene Tilsonburg, Ont..........- 
Workman at tunnel.......... Buda, OTB Dues eave rele ae 
WiOTKIATlatek tcc @oirertseest «are Cardinal, Ont. ewe ones 
Superintendent ......-.++++++% Heisler WAT ay Nek caisleaaaltials 





Fort William, Ont........ | 


MOTOUCO CLOT aioe t Niels )$ 




















Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Tuy ws 2 55 © |Fell—struck head: — 
ch 3| 44 |Edger broke, struck by flying piece 
of pulley. — 
ss 29), 18 Struck by piece of edger flying from 
edger machine. _ 
Aug. 14 48 Caught in shaft.— 
ie Oa ra lee Caught in saw.— 
Sept. 5) 54 (Hip injured while unloading shingle 
| machine. . 
ae 19; 60 Struck runway when passing under 
| with team. 
Se AT BON a ernieyy a ‘Caught by saw~ 
| 
July 13) 64 (Caught in shafting while oiling 
| pulley. 
| 
iW 2 54 |Fractured skull (no particulars). 
aK 6 59 Run over by engine. 
f 18) 45 Crushed between cars. 
144 71 |Crushed under freight elevator. 
OG 31) 44 Struck by fragment when emery 
| | wheel burst. 
Aug. 8 78  |Heavy lathe fell while being hoisted. 
id LOW Neietaeale Blood poisoning. 
i 21; 38 Struck by lever while under snow 
| plow. 
“ 31, 14 |Fractured arm, died under anaes- 
| thetic. 
Sept Dillon carauete Burned when gas furnace exploded. 
ng 1 ETA se Electrocuted. 
a I AA OK Explosion of a caleimine tank. 
July 28; 30  |Electrocuted. 
| 
AMZ Holy SG Explosion—believed due to = accu- 
mulation of flue gas. 
Sept. 2h. 438 Fell from seaffold. 
Aug. 15 30 |Paralysis (no particulars). 
HeDGe pin oie aka Struck by street car. 
July 6 55 (No particulars). 
: 8} ua Mast collapsed causing fall. 
26—5d1 
x? LON) BZ Fell from ladder. 
: 19 37 Fell down shaft. 
Over 
Mh 28 vA Struck by hammer when board 
gave way. 
“ OO MY Sedna Struck by falling beam. 
“ 3 50 Ladder slipped causing fall. 
ATL EL Wheto bis Struck by falling girder. 
rg 15) 68 Fell from scaffold. 
es 7 2h Windstorm blew over stable under 
| construction. 
Ry 25 47 Fell from scaffold. 
tf AS) SS Lightning. 
Sept. 138) 58 Over balanced and fell with heavy 
stone he was placing on wall. 
‘ 24 nye Struck by timber when raising barn. 
ne DIN setae Over balanced by long board when 
removing framework from struc- 
ture. i 
Over 
re 26 21 Fell from chureh steeple. 
July 2) 55 |Struck by train. 
ih 6 61 |Cut.. hand—infection. 
Me 10} 26 Fell from scaffold. 
fe TOD: Struck by train. 
Aeat ueeitetsnteterstere Fall of rock. . 
Septer £81. Omak Scaffold broke—fell to ground. 
a ay REPRE Struck by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 

Miscellaneous construction: j 
BIGGS nas ye Ne aia nae Gatineau Point, Que...... SUV FO ee 
Sewer | Greer eles IN eines als Hamilcons Om. cee iy LO eravelnee en 
Sewer pipe layer.............. Kitchemenin Ong. see ween Cre SOS 
TAD OULET And te ede dee aaa te Greatuballs, eam. jaa vn a 20| 26 
LADOuTER : aca ne ete Great Falls, Man......... ep ae a ee Ac 
Workman at road work...... Pvevielstoke MB Cy janine Rae oe) pian CV Yak 
Foreman at road work...... PADI POLISH ENES ay Cau eat a OA Nila OU 
Hmployee with power com- ' 

THISSIOM VN eo unten ON mn, | BMY Strattord wOnti ae won hey | ae | 
Employee with power com- 

Een baat RA (TN Wied abrogate Chippewa, .Ont)........./. iS eh are 
JERE KOUEREROR HS Nata miMipraie eM LMG Manna POT Antu Omts ton va i LU OAON ia 9 
Well borers CVT ee ee Killarney, Man). 40) 02/059 FAS Com Nl) alae ly 
TAD OUTET eek MeN eee tae BOronto Omer. vale ae i 5} 63 
Fireman at dredging........ Montrose. Ontuito won 10 Pa 
Labourer at road work...... DOLK i O01, LON bso en ns othe hE aed he 
Ta DOUTEL NUP Mana ene see ee WnionvilewOnties w) waee ae oe AO nee 
PO OUTOT AO aioe rain a oto Res MOLONCOAODE | wale chet: it 23]. 8d 
Inspector for Harbour Com- 

THISSIOUS Ae raise wes Me ae Pointe 4 Carcy, Que...... a 16 45 
INV OY RN Gn ees orn Neat Ale BuiralosvOnta acter. Lie ie DAH i barehe § 
Workman on canals, soe 20 St. Catharines, Ont...... Sepg. 6 23 
TSB DO UL ET Me ie akan ees atate Port Dalhousie, Ont...... ‘ 6 45 
Habourer ats Wier eee wakes Vancouver: BO oo lec): “ 11) .42 
Workman at sewer........... Port Dalhousie, Ont...... a AGH TAO 
Bridge! PAaMrler sn. eae ee aa Beavermouth, B.C........ Be SLOTS oe eet 
Carpenter with power com- 

MONS TCS CRM Di UNS Vay oA iGueenston.) (Onte, vee u. a 23; 24 
Road contractor... 2). ss. Pert On banee | cn ems Re 25) 45 
USNS Nene n MLA aR Ee Mik US IaIA Ala) PROPODtOWeOnt i oer) ka Oy MEV 2 Cy, RAAT OE 

TRANSPORTATION AND  PUBLIO 

UTILIT. ES— i 

Steam raliways: 

Braker) ery wey ea Lansdowne, Ont.......... July 1) 40 
ABT BNCOTT ETI ere ie ny eM Ue ottay Niue cay Aumerst NeGou, feet es is AL eee 
On sake eum Ay AiG) LNG eA nip ial Restigouche Co., N.B..... ro 15 44 
SEEMS Denke ane Hays Mu On AAA ae HochelacayVQue woes... 4 30 
BIS ClOTK ae tow Weel: Si Moise: Quesiy.cie. ss a Dot aisle 
PV OOUTE NGI mnt tes Sac Fotonto, (Ont iuan ecu, i NE 
HUMAN CCT Mies erence alae ueDeCW QUE jokin ne ee. . 11, 59 
NSA WAEO) OFS UA 9 ur re RRS Eg Port Colborne, Ont...... i 28; 49 
BUTE TINA Ta tae lee, Moe ie MLR UC Near ObauSd) Ont.) eel: 2 
PUCKEY NOY, Aa reine wanlol'T | Depot [arbour, Ont...... parti diane 
Gr Gea Uvalde A ad alts CO St Cloth Oued’ a. mw iil 31} 40 
HA GOUTEN cat. Wot leita ete: TpLonos One a wus Aug. 7 re 
COAGUCT OR Nyy i se eised outa ls MOV OO CRT ale. Lend cM? f 
Ereve kame nya sellnay Ahi in la, a St: (Moisem@ue.i i eles, iB SSB 
SCAT CUT EA TY Wore Pea NLS ei iyi Pt St. Charles, Que...... < Gi 22 
Mire Patrolman Aa annie lente. Tsai ely) Sey ONE AAs BILE aha 9} 39 
Seecrommma my ay eat eed ye WI LenaeemSdvmOa tanh ae a a 18 19 
Abs teKel a gah sali DUM s UNO Sapir BuLrhinstonesOnbaneeaiens B LOM ae seats 
Breer ees eees cebu all A100. New Carlisle, Que......... it 28 42 
Sechion ma meee iawn Selly Near sPimes Ont Wea “ AL) ETO CA 
PAG TT Ne a Le er i AN Neary Trnia aA lta eae a SeDtse mown es 
Ha DOUTEY DOS Pe Ge een aie Hawk Lake, Ont.........; i 9) 5d 
Section’ foreman! in utili ls Colonsay, Sask. wl a0 bie 14; 46 
WEshvoboaksnaya MAMA ONL Ce we Grivel pineOruG tess wie hy 1G GB: 
Deeieobosksha MMe yw Nurul ME AN (Od Montreal, Queen iy. 000.4), ye LES panel 
ScehionmMan yw ween eee mn ee WODAITMMOMU i eta ne TOR yeu 
Brake mia QAlaumun yoni rs) Wiel ey Menzies! Bay, BiG. wo, oe 16} 23 
JU hg eA0Or eH om SEN RON MMe Wie Re er ae Mulroses Ma wale Miele os Od, 
BTA CET ie ce sn Lh aay a DUD Once ey more chee 8 90| 34 
ATA T pe une ania Mt ND Parkdale Omta no we ey i 23 42 
CONGRCLOT Ty udm Lt eielem «| Ea ACO, WMT Oe han Vie Sti alt 

Street and electric railways: 

Brakeman 2A RM eee = St. Anne de Beaupré, Que.|July 17|........ 
Mor kc aan ae ah i aa aa Iitchener MO nd. Caine a Tea RS Met Se 
Lineman! 2oe200 wide rebelde sodas Niagara, St. Catharines 

Railways mOntieyssncn, Sept. Alia Gana, 











Cause of Fatality 





Fractured skull (no particulars). 

Suffocated when walls collapsed. 

Overcome by gas in manhole. 

Electrocuted—Derriek chain charged 
due to destruction of insulation 
during electric storm. 

Fell off scow into river—drowned. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by train. 


Fell from tree. 


Explosion when plasting. 
Derailment of gosoline Speeder. 
Overcome by gas. 
Struck by derrick. 
Scalded—Water tubes 
while firing. 

Fractured skull (no particulars). 
Fractured skull (no particulars). 
Fractured foot (no particulars). 


blew out 


Drowned. 

Chest crushed. 

Buried in sand hopper. 

Cave-in of trench. ‘ 
Fell from false work—drowned. 
Cave-in. , 

Fell from seaffold—drowned. 


Fell from scaffold. 
Automobile struck by train. 
Electrocuted. 


Fell between cars. 

Fell from engine. 

Run over by train. 

Killed while working: hand brake 
(no particulars). 

Train wreck. 

Riding on truck (no particulars). 

Deraiiment. 

Struck on head by pulley. 

Derailment—train struck a moose. 

Drowned. 

Collision. 

Crushed by ears. 

Crushed between motor and car 
while on footboard Staking cars .- 
ahead. 

Struck by lightning. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by train while removing 
Speeder. 

Hand ear struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed while uncoupling ears. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Collision of track ears. 

Derailment. 

Crushed between ears. - 

We excitement while fighting bush 

re. 

Struck by log which fell from load- 
ed car. 

Derailment—crushed between 
and seat box. 3 

Run over while uncoupling ears. 

Fell from train; foot caught 
trap door. 

Fell between cars. 


lever 
in 
Electrocuted while repairing trolley. 


Fell from ladder while working on 
Overhead wire. 


|Electrocuted. 
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Fata, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER ofr 1922.—(Continued). 





























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
GOLA Lv A | sh EN 
Water transportation: | 
Employees on tug (6)........ INGaAriSOLela Ques venes-s +/<:i6 Paty ly At ea Collision. 
Dechkina mates mica crc) eee Snug-Cove, BiGkis.. ose My 6| 52 |Drowned—fell off boat. 
SCOWINETIN Uae en Mary tonal Port Burwell, Ont........ i 8| 23 |Drowned. 
MUTRGNIVERA a cia nso etal ebelaveleiie aoe Pointebdward; Ont,..0... GTI AS ie A Drowned. 
Ship! painters ouives oh ye ata wy Midland: ONts... ee... cs Patan’ am renee Drowaed—while lowering scaffold, 
| chain broke. 
Captain on fish carrier...... Portland Inlet, B.C....... or So xieryn oy9 Drowned—boat sank in heavy sea. 
Slade Shy SCOW aT a a sais. ve cendietey eke Wachines RapidSieccwsls sees eH Sve cmaiavetnt Drowned; small boat capsized. 
SHD'S CATDORUED vo dis ci are sin 3/vie's LMIEDOO UC). Somibeoasey Aug. 9} 23 |Fell into hold of steamer. 
FRULTIS CTey aPits Sieacatete ay afots sterolevelessie'e'3) Near Honey Harbour,Ont.| ‘ BA WokcWit Oks Drowned. 
Member of schooner crew....|Hopewell Cape, N.B...... i 3 19 Slipped when boarding vessel. 
Pilot on -seaplane.............. Boint:Greye BO. eee. Rept.) Tse. .'s sis « Wreck of seaplane. 
DAT SCIEN Java sceislenencts (ares Gace tys Winnipegosis, Man........ s 18 Ne fell off barge. 
ver 
Bongshorenvan eV, ees hoy, WE CVASH. OILEL eave raat isles teies fs 80) ...3 Zell overboard off gang plank. 
vi 24 91 {ell from ladder into hold of 
SailOve eee ciese sate ahr sstaacnies Mielec, QUEL as. «vis crs» sheicr0 50 steamer, 
Sterage and local transportation: r 
GAD OUREK A. 9 hr cuts duieldis ¢ oa. S New Canaan, Ont......... DULY, yO ir ena Drowned. ; 
PET UCK GALIVEL Cen sete. Sak Sap St. Martin, Que..... “< - 96), 40. ,|Struck by train. 
Chechkorgs Puen: See anes POLONCOsmOD Use aces hase oy, Siiieah Go Toes crushed. 
Plectriciam Me. ore e es see eee MOLOULOGS ONibsne cate ac tes Ae, Soe Al <icked by horse. 
TREAIMS COI e Wl e® 5.0 sunray eras te GANT OWEV Awe @): aassls atetoiclo 2) i ha vals: Arm caught in belt. 
Weighman at elevator....... PortsArthur, (Ontwe... 2: ef 11 ens th Smothered in screenings hopper. 
ver 
GTI terns 4 cn OR SER Oe SR Lake Edwards, Que....... Hy panei aea| ahaa Kicked by a horse. ; 
DDTIVER SE. sts 6 Astle tesa selene Merrickville, Ont.......... Sept. 3) 70 |Horses frightened by train bolted. 
Teamsberie. tietieciate cea eee oe Qa nsed-a Obits <ceeencs« ag 5 64 Heart failure. 
Grain trimmer at elevator..|Montreal, Que............. es 7 19 Fell from ladder in hold of staemer. 
MYOTIS iorses: bi wi diaietalereloieioncn e's 8 SIVA Wee OD bre cheats css sveyere ioe ‘is 9) 32 Crushed between truck and loading 
machine. 
Driver of motor truck........ Montreal iQUeies. 6 as... s¢ LBy! ey? Crushed against wall. Truck start- 
ed while being cranked. ‘ 
Chauffeur with contractor...|Davisville, Ont............ « 46! 35  |Electric shock when removing live 





wire from road. 
Messenger for express com- 


PADY 2. ccccccsscswecvercseess ELE, Oritirvs otters is olsle ayers uo LG eae eece Attempted to board moving train— 
run over. 
Over 
Teamster ei. 1 s.cs Setats sd dae oiaye 9 Rdmonton;: Altaen.s.5.00. « 95) 91 |Part of load slid forward on to 
F horses causing them to run away. 
Driver of treks sss. cewse es Brandon, Manoiscn. cs ss. “« | 26 |Struck by train. 





Telegraph and telephone: 
Lineman with telegraph com- bay ! 
PADY .. cere eeeseeeeceeeeeees EPAMHCOM Ot jess. = checere Aug. 1 33 Electrocuted while stringing wires. 
Lineman with telephone com- 





DADY cee eeecersceeerereeeees Arthur township, Ont....| ‘ Vee tee sas .. Fell from pole. 
Lineman with telephone com. } 
PADY ce ecesseereesecvereveees Dat COM, MOTED ree cites ean ee Sept. 20 30 Wire fell across hydro power wire. 
Public utilities, n.eé.s.: : 
Painter ........ a8 she me apn) geist MOTOMLOm ONG. rcmeds crete July 14 2t  |Electrocuted while peinting pole. 
Helper with light commis. i ; 
OTL Deis: Jae Ota s ete ara otlsict IH ECHEMErAROMb ste) -oe ine ae Cu LS Os areca Struck by swaying cable which 
; caused fall from repair car. 
Lineman ............eee seen Ancaster; Ontvce tee ‘. . 00\. 37. electrocuted, : 
LimeMan ...... eee ee see ee eevee SbratrordsaOntere esses. sf FeAl abril Branch of tree gave way causing 
fall. 
EAMEMIAD Ho... svete see Soe'e Paselecs Nanailite,B.O.23 464 dees « 98! 96 |Blectrocuted. Line came in contact 


; with primary wire. 
Workman with power com- 


MISSION .....seeeeeee ee ee ees Kakabeka Falls, Ont..... MANE R nee cs ti Electrocuted. 
Linemen with power com- } 
MISSION (2)....++++eeeeeeeees Montreal; Quest. siaer./.. «. Aug. 5) 37—89 |Electrocuted. White splicing wire 


. at top of pole it broke loose. 
Employee of power commis- ; 


SHON... seen see ee ee cee eevee Montreal, Quetacn.ss vans ae bi Sy eects Burned by flame from electric ap- 
paratus which had been struck 


‘ ; by lightning. 
A DpDR\SIA NTH cep ORS ee IC OA hates Ayr 








VT OMG Ca eae na es Sept. 2] 56  |Electrocuted. 
Employee of power comMpanDy|Shawinigan Falls, Ont....| “ 7| 35 |Electrocuted. 
TRADE— 
Warehousing: } 
Coal trimmer at warehouse/St. John, N.B............. July 21; 60 |Caught in elevator shaft. 
Storeman .........sseeseeeees Montreal, Que............. ‘Aug. 11] 16 |Caught between platform of hoist 
and trap door. 
Retail: 
Woalidealen’. Mempeise sacar Ma] LOUCON, ONG en sotas isto SOO SS oF AllliSoommont Electrocuted when oiling a motor. 
Labourer with coal dealers../Toronto, Ont............. « 45} 30 |Tripped fee a spike at dock— 
drowned. 
Clerk in furniture department!}Moncton, N.B............. a 30/ 43 |Fell down elevator shaft. 


rt 
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1242 ‘NOVEMBER, 1922 
Patan INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THe THIRD QUARTER OF 1922.— (Concluded). 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SERVICE— i ONG % | i ‘ 

Public and Municipal: 
AEVO TO TIT ATE Iie Cre Nan Ml yas cal TARAS ay WONT Ue aK July 10) 57 |Thrown against wheel. 
PAB OULER Wee aels ss, cules taku) Kitehener, \Ont. iss. 62. < 18| 70  |Asphyxiated. 
TO Geeeaip oh alr 22h ATC A URL ad Missanabie River near 
Petverbells Ont vee: i 26) 25 |Drowned. 
Over 
UTS TOOT NGM nat ina Te Annes Uys Budsont se Altaecise vee meen + 28) 21. Collision of motor and track ear. 
Pre TAN ROR eae dies dei Olear Lpke.) Ont i i o.3 Sept. 2) 384 |Drowned. 
UI @U TAT GT Mune ine wine at ea MOSONSWAIG AI ees cl sala ok 5 2 Engine ran into hand speeder. 
CODS CAD el eri igs ays Coleman,’ Alva. ..0.. 202.04 SO TARRZOML.. (ea ‘Shot. a 
Recreational: Mi 
Circus workman ....°.......... Oalear ye Alia oo: mele ss AAR as ty Fell between cars. 
Personal: | 
CATE AN GYS By NIGUEL Me LR AN BaP Montreal, Que........... sw jouly!) 4) 18) Fel trom ladder, 
Window) cleamen sy) Mtn ila Montreal, Que. se ccs danas AMS ed es Fell from window. 
ver 
d OYUN LOA MMA MAIN A SIN N Hae RUB piel Ay BB Beh iN fey ieee che aie Cs x aa Jumped off moving truck. 
MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Over ; 
BOC BET AN TU WORN EAL Yaa IRL Dives VA Beas ve Ch Bay ni x Pal Exposure; chilled while working in 
i Be water. h 
sENGrege ues uipalIN SD Mel gal URE MO OMI SL Carter Bay yb Oras isan tt “« -28) «= 23) S }Caught in drum while steadying 
straw line. ; : 
Caretaker iil a sraaii yn annie el Win ipe sy iiM an ii ecsale asl DHepty Maree ey Fire following *xplosion in con- 
fectionery store. 














SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 1922 PREVIOUS TO THE 
































THIRD QUARTER. 
pista it SiebTeS res iter ri ae =a = 
Trade or Industry Locality Date | Age Cause of ‘Fatality 
Farmer hand tay OAS Wea ip York Roads, Ont......... March 22 61 Struck by falling tree. 
Teamster (Logging).......... South Sloean, B.C. ....... iP 29 3 Kicked by horse. 
Painter with manufacturer..j;Ottawa, \Ont.............: “ 15y! os Lead poisoning. 
Constable (R.C.M.P.).c5...... Herschell Island.......... i el aan at Shot by prisoner. ! 
RPA VAS le E DANIAN SLs MONG MN Amherst Head, N.S........ Acris Lace eae Struck sii on carriage (died 
May 3). 
Rivers Gnivyercicse eee isl ius NOTCH Go iN GB Leanne, May 4 35 Blow on stomach by peevie. 
HOR DOULCT. Maule Wane aac lai ela Wietomia (BiG teen wey. i AS arte Fell from scow—drowned. | 
Lobster packers. ...0. 000.000 Eeurm Secum, N.S......... ‘i a MAA Ou Ges toenh hand in soldering fluid by 
mistake. 
CHa wMear nee en an Mala CODOURE: VON yinlede snes ios June 16 20 Struck by train. i ; 
PA TUTIV AT! AAU Whe s Wahi Mae neouvens, BiC oe y 5). vis Ny 16 85 Slipped while getting on car. 
AROMAS OU wen elu stu aniiae Mississeaga River, Ont...| “ 19 42; Drowned. : ‘ 
LETC NEGevOaE ROM IMIyNe VEN LMM Meee nate uD Revelstok@u iB. © lec. i 7 18 Collapse of swing staging. 
Foreman with lumber com- 
bs ea Aare se a a PR ULOT  ADING 50) Vf ele se nie “22; 58s | Struck on head. 
PS RAKGM AT alma s eee Sion d bel ATP ROUI SEO eyes ue tame tales tae ‘al 24 31 Collision. 
Railway labourer....+........ VienRent iO Guar a byron Kt 28 45 Derailment. 
FSA TSUTOMU EARN MMM stalk PB UUNEOLVCTe ba Cu usuy ian ie “i 29 42, Thrown into chute when logs 
crossed. i 
Station arent ile oln ae! Moorfields Ont uait i eenles at Ss 41 Cut hand—infection. 
g ake eae EAM io a Aieaeestey aU ROM A ae an ACC wos hep dee Ol is ie as ef 30 41 Struck by falling pole. 
| 











IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 


HE following table compiled from 

information furnished by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Coloniz- 
ation gives some details respecting the 
total number of immigrants into Can- 
ada during the third quarter of 1922. 
For purposes of comparison the figures 
for the previous quarter and for the 
corresponding quarter of 1921 are 
also given. 

The table on page 1248 gives the 
nationality, sex, occupation and destin- 
ation of all immigrants who entered 





THIRD QUARTER OF 1922 


Canada during the quarter under re- 
view. 



































IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1922. 
Great | 
Britain : Other 
Period and | U.S.A. | Coun- | Totals 
Irelang tries 
TU i SLs a aa 4,305 | 2,024! 1,498} 7,757 
CADE G62 EMSS MORE aa Fe 2,533 | 2,559 | 1,256 | 6,628 
September Piro ae sai in 3,008 | 2,082 1,314 | 6,854 
Third Quarter, 1922...] 10,646 | 6,615 | 3,978 | 21,239 
Second Quarter, 1922...|} 11,695 |’ 8,425 | °4,972 | 25,092 
Third Quarter, 1921...| 9,865 |. 7,572 | 6,931 | 24,368 
| { 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


HE two legal decisions which are 

summarized below have reference 
respectively to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Quebee and Mechanics’ liens in 
Alberta. 


On another page of this issue an ac- 
count is given of a legal decision recent- 
ly delivered in connection with a 
printers’ strike in England respecting 
findings of the Industrial Courts. 


Quebec workman not receiving a ‘‘fixed wage’’ cannot deduct overtime in calculating 
yearly earnings for purposes of Compensation under Act. 


A workman had both legs broken and 
received internal injuries when unload- 
ing a quantity of steel plates. He sued 
his employer under the Quebee Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for $2,500 
compensation for the period of total 
disability. Prior to these proceedings 
the plaintiff workman had_ accepted 
$949.40 in settlement of any claim he 
might have against his employer, but 
he claimed that he did not understand 
the English language and that his con- 
dition was such as would justify the re- 
opening of the case and the granting 
of additional damages. 


The action was 
Court on the following questions: .(1) 
Did the plaintiff come within the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act? (2) If so was there any ground 
for revising the settlement which was 
arrived at between the parties on De- 
cember 13, 1919? It was established 
that the plaintiff’s wages for the twelve 
months preceding the date of the acci- 
dent amounted to $1,437.11, this sum 
being made up in part of hourly wages, 
in part of wages for piece work and in 
part of wages for overtime. The plain- 
tiff contended that in virtue of an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act passed on March 17, 1919, he 
was not bound in ealeulating his year’s 


submitted to the 


wages, to take into account any remune- 
ration he may have received for over- 
time work and that deducting all over- 
time payments his year’s wages amount- 
ed to less than $1,200,* bringing him 
therefore within the scope of the Work- 
men’s Compensation law. 


The amendment referred to in the 
plaintiff’s claim reads as follows: ‘‘In 
case where the workman receives a fixed 
wage, he shall not be bound, in caleu- 
lating the year’s wages to take into ac- 
count any remuneration he may have 
received for overtime work.’’ 


The Court declared that in the inter- 
pretation of this amendment a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between a ‘‘fixed 
wage,’’ and a “‘fixed rate of wages.’’ In 
every case the workman receives a fixed 


‘“‘rate of wages’’; but the legislature evi- 


dently intended to make a distinction be- 
tween the workman who receives a fixed 
rate of wages and the one who receives a 
‘“fixed wage,’’ otherwise the amendment 
would mean not what it says, namely, 
‘‘in the case of a workman,’’ but that 
it would mean that in every case a work- 
man shall not be bound, in calculating 
his year’s wages, to take into account 
anything he may receive for overtime. 





*An amendment to the Act. in 1920 raised this 
maximum to $1,500. 
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Therefore, a workman who works by 
the hour at, say, 40 to 4714 cents an 
hour, is bound to take into account his 
overtime work in ascertaining whether 
his claim comes under the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
plaintiff did not receive a fixed wage, 
and the Court held that his claim did not 
therefore come under the provisions of 
the Act, as his yearly earnings including 
overtime amounted to more than $1,200. 


As to the other pleas of the plaintiff, 
the Court declared that with this view 
of the case it was unnecessary to ad- 
judicate on them, but found that there 
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was no proof of any aggravation of the 
plaintiff’s disability since the date of 
the settlement, that his earning capacity 
was not diminished to any appreciable 
extent, and that he had been fairly well 
compensated having received $949.40. 
plus $250 for doctor’s fees and hospital 
charges, and having been given a light 
job by the defendant, where he earned 
as much as before the accident, and 
which he gave up of his own accord. 

The action of the plaintiff was there- 
fore dismissed with costs. 


(Quebec. — McCarthy vs. Canadian 
Vickers). 


All mechanics’ liens in Alberta must be filed within certain time after completion of 
work in respect of which lien is claimed. 


While a wage earner was engaged in 
working on a certain property in Al- 
berta, the owner of the property posted 
a notice under Section 11 of the Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act of Alberta, disclaim- 
ing responsibility for the works or im- 
provements being made thereon. Not- 
withstanding this notice the workman 
continued to work on the property as 
before. After he had ceased work he 
filed a claim of lien for wages earned 
prior to the posting of the notice. The 
law provides that a lien ceases to exist 
after the expiration of thirty-five days 
after the claimant ‘‘has ceased from 
any cause to work thereon,’’ unless in 
the meantime he has filed his lien in the 
proper office. In this case the lien was 
not filed until more than thirty-five days 
after the work was done i respect of 
which the lien was claimed, that is, after 
the time of the posting of the notice by 
the owner, although it was filed within 
thirty-five days of the time he did the 
last work on the property. The parties 
applied to the Supreme Court of Alberta 


to determine the question of law as to 
whether the len was filed within the 
prescribed time or whether it had ceased 
to exist. The workman contended that 
the work performed by him after the 
posting of the notice availed him to keep 
alive his lien for the work done before 
the posting of the notice and that his 
affidavit in support of it was filed within 
the prescribed time because it was filed 
within thirty-five days after the time 
when he ceased to work on this land. 


It was held by the Court that the 
ceasing to work, mentioned in Section 
12 of the Act, referred to the work in 
respect of which the hen was claimed. 
The object of the section was to place 
a time limit upon the filing of a len so 
that the owner might know whether or 
not the claimant intended to enforce 
it against the property, and so protect 
himself, if necessary, against the con- 
tractor. This object would be quite de- 
feated if the claimant could add to the 
period of the work for which a lien was 
claimed a further period covering his 
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employment on the same construction, 
but in respect of which he could not 
claim alien. The judgment of the Court 
therefore was that the period of time 
covered by the plaintiff’s work subse- 


quent to the posting of the defendant’s 
notice could not be taken into account 
in determining the date within which 
the plaintiff’s lien should have been filed. 


(Alberta.—Sutherland vs. Davison) . 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue 
in brief 


In addition to the 
usual general review of 
the industrial situation 
that has been appearing monthly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, two new monthly ar- 
ticles have been added in this issue, one 
dealing in considerable detail with the 
employment situation during October 
as reported by employers, the other with 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service in the same month. Among 
the numerous items in this issue of gen- 
eral interest might be mentioned a re- 
port on the Fourth Conference of the 
International Labour Organization, var- 
ious articles on the training of appren- 
tices, and a summary of a report on Un- 
employment, issued by the International 
Labour Office. 


At the beginning of November the per- 
centage of unemployment as reported 
by trade unions stood at 4.0 as compared 
with 2.8 per cent at the beginning of 
October and with 7.4 per cent at the 
beginning of November, 1921. The vo- 
lume of employment at the close of Oc- 
tober as indicated by returns tabulated 
from over 6,600 firms showed a further 
moderate increase in employment gen- 
erally, in continuation of the favourable 
movement manifested ‘uninterruptedly 
during the previous six months. The 
apparent variation in these reports may 
be accounted for partly by a slight dif- 
ference in the time of reporting and 
partly by a large increase during Octo- 
ber in the number of bushworkers, who 


are, in general, not members of labour 
organizations. The offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada reported a 
considerable expansion in the number 
of applications, vacancies and_ place- 
ments made during October. This in- 
creased activity of the offices was large- 
ly due to a heavy demand for, and 
placements made of, farm workers in 
Saskatchewan. 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.29 at 
the beginning of November as compared 
with $10.23 for October; $11.08 for 
November, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the highest point reached) ; and $7.96 
for November, 1914. The cost of the 
weekly food, fuel and rent budget was 
$920.88 for November, as compared with 
$90.86 for October; $21.60 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
highest point reached) ; and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number stood at 221.7 for 
November, as compared with 219.8 for 
October; 227.3 for November, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1920 (the highest point 
reached) ; and 137.5 for November, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during November than 
during either October, 1922, or Novem- 
ber,1921. There were in existence during 
the month 14 strikes involving about 
2.190 workpeople with an estimated time 
loss of 52,046 working days. The:time 
loss in the previous month amounted to 
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about 954,502 working days. One of 
the strikes was reported as having com- 
menced during November. Two of the 
strikes commencing prior to November 
terminated during the month leaving 12 
strikes, involving about 2,024 work- 
people, on record at the beginning of 
December. 


Proceedings During November the 
under the Department received a 
Industrial minority report with 
Disputes reference to a dispute 
Investigation between the Canadian 
Act, 1907 National Railways and 


eertain of their em- 
ployees being clerks, freight handlers, 
ete. During the month one application 
was received with respect to the estab- 
lishment of a Board. 


Jottings The Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board opened 
at the end of November a public hear- 
ing in connection with the fixing of 
mininum wages and maximum hours 
for female workers employed in 
factories for drugs and toilet articles. 
in the manufacture of cereals, and in 
the sorting and packing of teas. 


A delegation of garage men recently 
appeared before the motor vehicle 
committee of the Ontario Legislature 
to ask for legislation requiring that in 
future all automobile mechanics be 
required to pass an examination similar 
to that in connection with certificates 
for stationary engineers, and_ that 
every first class garage be required to 
employ 20 per cent first class men, 40 
per cent second class, and 40 per cent 
unskilled workers. 


Under the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act the sum of $1,382,138 was 
expended during the fiscal year ending 
October 31. Administration expenses 
amounted to $73,924. During October 
3,599 mothers received allowances, an 
increase of 724 over the number at the 
commencement of the fiscal year, and 
$126,000 was distributed in relief. 
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According to a statement recently 
made before a special committee of the 
British Columbia legislature, 114 
mothers and 280 children, or about 15 
per cent of all the cases receiving al- 
lowances under the Provineial Mo- 
thers’ Pensions Act are dependants of 
men who served overseas. 


The Provincial Government of Que- 
bec, replying to the labour delegation 
whose requests were noted in the last 
issue of the LABouR GAZETTE, announced 
its intention to appoint two commis- 
sions, one to study workmen’s com- 
pensation with a view to the amend- 
ment of the present act, and the other 
to consider the establishment of a 
system of minimum wages for women. 
It was stated that both commissions 
would consist of representatives of 
employers, employees and the govern- 
ment. 


Regulations published on November 
16 under the British Columbia Rail- 
way Act provide that operators of 
gas-propelled passenger cars, locomo- 
tives and motors, used in industrial 
railway service under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Department of Rail- 
Ways, must pass an examination on 
their operation and furnish medical 
certificates as to sight and hearing. 


At a conference of the Canadian 
Couneil of Child Welfare, held in 
Toronto during the week of Septem- 
ber 25, a resolution was adopted  re- 
questing the Dominion Government to 
place before the next meeting of the 
Provincial Prime Ministers the matter 
of the unification of child labour laws 
for the purpose of unifying and eo- 
ordinating such laws. 


Arrangements for a series of courses 
of instruction for employees looking 
after road construction, maintenance 
and repairs in Quebee have been made 
by the Quebee government. The 
course will be given at the Montreal 
and Quebee technical schools, and will 
be open to employees directing work 
in the different capacities, and others 
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who, though not qualified engineers, 
are responsible for the work done. In 
addition, the engineers of the Depart- 
ment of Roads are to be given a series 
of lectures during the winter. 


A Needle Trades Association, an 
organization of employers in the 
various branches of the clothing in- 
dustry, has recently been formed for 
Montreal and _ district, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Couneil of Women of Can- 
ada, meeting at Montreal in November, 
decided to petition the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to provide payment for the 
work of state prisoners, their earnings 
to go toward the support of their 
families, or where there are no de- 
pendants to be given to the prisoners 
on their release. 


In a recent wage award, Lord Bur- 
ton, chairman of the South Wales Coal 
Board allowed a supplementary wage 
of six pence a day more to the married 
than to the single men. As noted in the 
LaBpour GAZETTE for March last, the 
principle of the supplementary or 
‘‘super wage’’ has for some time been 


applied to a limited extent in France 


and Holland, where supplementary 
wages are paid proportionate to the 
number of a wage-earner’s children. 


The New South Wales parliament 
has confirmed an agreement with the 
British Government and the govern- 
ments of the Australian Common- 
wealth and New South Wales by which 
6,000 British settlers will be placed on 
land in that state at a cost of £6,000,- 
000. Each of the three governments 
will bear one-third of the cost. 


The total expenditure on the public 
employment exchanges in France 
amounted in the year 1919 to 2,461,000 
franes, of which 929,000 franes fell to 
the charge of the State. The total 
number of persons for whom employ- 
ment was found was 882,000. In 1920. 
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the total expenditure was 3,492,000 
franes, of which 1,287,000 franes was 
payable by the State. The total number 
of persons placed was 1,042,000. The 
average cost per person placed  in- 
ereased from 2.92 franes in 1919 to 
3.384 franes in 1920. 


Work of An important part 
International of the work of the In- 
Labour ternational Labour Of- 
Office fice (League of Na- 


tions) is the supplying 
of information in response to requests 
from public bodies and individuals in 
all parts of the world. The following 
list contains, according to the Office, 
some of the subjects on which informa- 
tion has been supplied during the past 
year: Profit-sharing and co-partnership 
in various countries. Swiss bill con- 
cerning apprenticeship. Collective 
labour contracts in various countries. 
Kight-hour day in Germany, Belgium, 
the United States of America and 
Great Britain. Regulation of hours of 
work in commercial undertakings In 
Collective labour 
eontracts in commercial undertakings 
in different countries. Technical edu- 
cation in Germany. Classification of 


unhealthy occupations in various 
countries. Continuation schools for 
miners in various countries. Holidays 


in industry and commerce in various 
countries. Application of the eight- 
hour day in Serbia. Percentage of 
sailors and fishermen on board British 
merchant vessels and fishing boats. 
Legislation in force in various coun- 
tries for the regulation of working 
hours in Rocniale Price-fixing by law: 
of articles of necessity in yar ions eoun- 


tries. Difference existing in various 
industries and in various countries 
between wages paid to permanent 


workers and those paid to temporary 
workers. Legislation existing in various 
eountries with regard to Sunday rest 
for Jews. Swiss bill concerning com- 
pulsory labour for young persons. 
Organization and activity of British 
eivil servants’ associations. Amend- 


0 


ment of the Swiss factory law. New 
system of unemployment insurance in 
Great Britain. Legislation concerning 
the working conditions of caretakers 
and watchmen in various countries. 
State assistance to certain organiza- 
tions. Legislation in various countries 
concerning night work in bakeries. 
Enquiry into the application of the 
forty-eight hour week in Great Britain. 


U. S. and Announcement has 
international been made of another 
comm ttee on appointment in an ad- 
Traffic in visory capacity of a 
Women and United States official to 
Children to a committeee of the 


; International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations). Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, has been appointed 
to co-operate with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Women and Child- 
ren. Miss Abbott will serve in an un- 
official and consultative capacity, under 
reservation of any binding. effect upon 
the United States of any recommenda- 


tion which may be made by the com-- 


mittee. This committee, which was or- 
ganized by the International Labour 
Organization, is composed of experts ap- 
pointed to watch developments and con- 
sider ways in which the traffic may be 
prevented. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives of nine governments, and in 
addition, representatives of five inter- 
national voluntary associations devoted 
to the suppression of the traffie have 
been appointed as assessors to assist in 
its work. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held from June 28 to July 1, 
1922, in Geneva. 
Uniformity of 


The Association of 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
Workmen’s tion Boards of Canada, 
Compensation at their fourth annual 
laws meeting held at Edmon- 

ton, Alberta, during 
September made the following re- 
commendations (1). svthiatinerlall 


provinces where there is a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board it is 
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advisable that all accident prevention 
measures should be centralized and en- 
forced by such Board; (2) that there 
should be no ‘‘elerical exclusions’’ 
under Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and that no separate rate should be ap- 
plied to clerical workers; (3) that every 
Provincial act should make provision for 
the rehabilitation of crippled workmen; 
(4) that it should not be necessary for 
Boards to give notice before entering 
judgment with respect to an overdue 
assessment under a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, and that Boards should have 
authority to enter judgment for an over- 
due assessment by filing a certificate in 
the manner provided in the Acts of 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, British Columbia 
and Manitoba. | 


The Association meets annually to 
discuss the operation of the various acts, 
and to suggest amendments tending to- 
ward uniformity in their provisions. The 
recent conference was attended by com- 
pensation officials from all the Provinces 
which have Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards namely—Nova Seotia, New Brun- 
swick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The department of 
labour of Saskatchewan was also repre- 
sented although the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law of the province does not 
provide for the establishment of a Board. 
The Province of Quebec also follows a 
different plan in the operation of its 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, 
J. T. Stirling, Alberta; vice-president, 
V. J. Patton, Nova Scotia; secretary- . 
treasurer, W. R. Rose, Alberta; addi- 
tional executive member, J. A. Sinclair, 
New Brunswick. 


New Brunswick 
employers and 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


The New Brunswick 
Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion and coal mine oper- 
ators recently suggested 
to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment the following amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act: that 
the Board shall be judicial, or failing 
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this, that employers shall have the right 
to nominate one member of the Board, 
the employees another member, and that 
the Government appoint the Chairman. 
(The Board now consists of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council). If these suggestions 
are not adopted it is proposed that ap- 
peal be allowed from the decision of the 
Board on questions of law and fact, but 
that in all appeals on questions of fact 
the appellant be required to give rea- 
sonable security, and if necessary be 
penalized to prevent vexatious appeal ; 
that the Board publish all their findings 
in the Royal Gazette; that a minimum 
charge of $50 a year be imposed on each 
employer; that a contribution be made 
by employees on the basis of a percentage 
of payroll, to cover first aid and medical 
and hospital expenses; that doctors be 
compelled to file monthly accounts with 
the Board for service performed under 
the act, otherwise claims to be barred. 


An ‘‘anti-combine’’ 
bill which was referred 
to the legislative com- 
mittee of the Ontario 
Legislature at its last 
session, has been under consideration of 
the committee since the adjournment. 
The measure as originally drafted has 
been’ dropped, but a re-drafted bill hav- 
ing the same objects in view will it is 
understood be introduced as a govern- 
ment measure at the next session of the 
Legislature. It is stated that the pro- 
posed measure will give the Attorney- 
General the power to investigate price 
agreements between manufacturers on 
the one hand, and retailers and whole- 
salers on the other, and subsequently to 
take civil action if his investigation 
should suggest the necessity for so doing. 
Previous to taking action in Court, the 
Attorney-General would thus be able to 
examine any firm regarding whose price 
agreement any citizen may have lodged 
complaint, and to demand production of 
books and papers. Under existing law, 


Proposed 
Ontario law to 
restrict price 
agreements 
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eourt action must be entered before the 
affairs of commercial establishments are 
investigated. The design of the bill will 
be, it is said, to make effective the provi- 
sions of the trade conspiracy sections of 
the Criminal Code of Canada. The in- 
tention of the original bill was to prevent 
a manufacturer fixing upon his product 
a price at which the wholesaler or re- 
tailer must sell it. 


Exclusion of 


The British Colum- 


Orientals bia Legislature, on 
sought by B.C. November 20, passed 
Legislature the following resolu- 

tion respecting Asiatic 
immigration : 


Whereas the ‘‘Immigration Act’’ of Can- 
ada and regulations thereunder have failed 
to stem the tide of Asiatic immigration into 
Canada; 

And whereas the industr’al and economie 
life of Canada, and particularly of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia, is threatened by 
competition forced by a growing foreign 
population with a lower standard of living 
than that necessary for the well-be’ng of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization; 

And whereas there is a strong and com- 
pelling sentiment develoving in Canada, 
especially marked in the Provinee of British 
Columbia, at present most affected, that ef- 
fective protective measures must be adopted; 


Therefore be it Resolved, That this Legis- 
lative Assembly places itself on record as 
being in favour of the enactment of such 
amendment to the ‘‘Immigration Act’? of 
Canada as is necessary to completely pro- 
hibit Asiatic immigration into Canada. 


Another resolution on the problem 
presented by the settlement of Asiatics 
in British Columbia was passed unan- 
imously by the Provincial Legislature 
on December 6 to the effect that the 
Dominion Government be requested to 
assist in securing the amendment of 
the British North America Act so as 
to exclude Asiaties from acquiring 
farm, timber and mineral lands, from 
owning fishing rights and from seeur- 
ing employment in agricultural, forest, 
mining and fishing industries. 
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Legislative Changes in the Work- 
proposals of men’s Compensation Act 
B. C. ralwaymen and other measures af- 
fecting labour were ureg- 
ed upon the government of British Co- 
lumbia during November by a delega- 
tion from the Brotherhoods of loeomotive 
Hngineers, Conductors, Firemen, En- 
vinemen and Trainmen. It was proposed 
that the burial allowanee under the act 
be increased from $75 to $150, and that 
other benefits be increased by about 15 
per cent; that a lump sum of $100 be 
paid to the widow or person acting as 
foster mother in addition to other allow- 
ances, that in the event of the death of 
an unmarried workman or widower 
without dependants a sum of $1,000 be 
collected from the empluyers and devot- 
ed to the purposes of a rehabilitation 
fund for the education of disabled work- 
men who would not otherwise receive 
compensation ; and that the age of child- 
ren in respect to whom compensation is 
allowed be raised from 16 to 18 years. 


The delegation also asked that the 
vovernment should provide school sup- 
plies free of cost to children, or alterna- 
tively, that text books be made uniform 
and supplied to the public at cost price; 
and that the school age of children be 
raised from 15 to 16 years. Stricter in- 
spection of sanitary conditions in rail- 
way camps was also advocated. 


Alberta 
Civil Service 
Joint Council 


The Government of 
Alberta has made an 


Service Association of 
Alberta providing for the establishment 
of a civil service joint council, The coun- 
cil is to consist of six members, three 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and three by the Civil Service 
Association of Alberta. The objects of 
the Council shall be to secure a ereater 
measure of co-operation between the 
government in its capacity of employer 
and the members of the Civil Service in 
matters affecting the service with a view 
to increased efficiency combined with 
the well-being of those employed, to eon- 
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sider all matters affecting the conditions 
of the service; to suggest means for deal- 
ing with grievances, and generally to 
bring together the experience and opi- 
nions of representatives of the admini- 
strative clerical and manipulative ser- 
vices. It is provided that the conclu- 
sions of the council shall be submitted to 
the lieutenant-governor-in-council for 
approval. 


University 


Extension Courses in 
Extension Export Trade are to be 
Courses in 


given at the University 
of Toronto from Jan- 
uany 15, to 27, and at 
MeGill University from January 29 to 
February 10. These courses are offer- 
ed at the request of, and in co-operation 
with, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. They are pri- 
marily for export managers, prospective 
export managers, and all persons en- 
gaged in export trade. At the Uni- 
versity of Toronto lectures and discus- 
sions will be held on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘Prineiples of International 
Trade,’’ by Professor E. M. MaclIver; 
‘“Eeonomie Geography,’’ by Dr. H. A. 
Innes; ‘‘Transportation,’’? by Professor 
W. T. Jackman; ‘‘Trade Currents and 
Cycles,’ by Professor Gilbert E. Jack- 
son. At McGill University leetures on 
the following subjects will be given: 
“The Theory of Money,’’ by Professor 
Leacock; ‘‘International Trade,’’ by 
Professor J. C. Hemmeon; ‘‘The Theory 
of Transportation,’’ by Professor J. C. 
Hemmeon; and ‘‘Economie and Com- 
mercial Geography,’’ by Professor B. K. 
Sandwell. At both courses discussions 
and demonstrations will be conducted 
by Lt.-Col. L. M. Cosgrave, D.S.0., and 
R. S. O’Meara, B. Com., of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, on the 
following special trade topies: Gov- 
ernment Services and their Relation to 
Foreign Trade; Documentation; Pack- 
ing for Export; Foreign Correspond- 
ence; and Representation and Salesman- 
ship Abroad. Lectures on the following 
trade topics will also be given at McGill 


Export Trade 


ae a 
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University: Marine Insurance, by Mr. 
J. Ll. McCulloch; Financing Foreign 
Trade, by Mr. H. M. Cameron; and 
Costing for Exporting, by Professor R. 
hk. Thompson. 


The Women’s Cana- 
dian Club, at Victoria, 
recently passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the 
amendments to the Mini- 
mum Wage Act of British Columbia 
which had been proposed to the Provin- 
cial Government by a delegation from 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. These proposals were outlined in 
the last issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, at 
page 1144. The resolution claims that 
the delegation failed to recognize the 
‘‘vital principle’? of minimum wage 
legislation, namely, that wages must be 
adjusted to cost of living; it was also 
claimed that the proposal to allow an 
increase in the proportion of young 
virls, apprentices, and inexperienced 
workers employed at a plant, would tend 
to the exploitation of cheap labour. The 


Women’s 
Canadian Club 
and Minimum 
Wages 


further suggestion of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association that the 


Board should be reconstituted so as to 
consist of an equal number of employers 
and workers, appeared, it was claimed, 
‘to disguise the fundamental lack of 
inequality in bargaining power between 
master and worker under a seeming 
equality in numbers, thus throwing the 
balance of power definitely on the side 
of the strong.’’ Finally, the proposal to 
give the Board so constituted the power 
to reconsider any order on the motion of 
two of its members would have the ef- 
fect, the resolution claimed, ‘‘of allow- 
ing employers to make their own regula- 
tions, thus practically neutralizing the 
effect of the Minimum Wage <Act.’’ 


Women’s A Women’s Confer- 
Conference ence on Industrial Pro- 
on Industrial blems is to be held in 
Problems Washington under the 


auspices of the United 
States Department of Labour on Jan- 
uary 11, 12 and 13. The conference is 
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to be nation-wide in scope and to bring 
together representative women from 
all walks in life. The call which is 
issued through the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour is ace- 
companied by a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Labour directing attention to 
the problems before the conference. 
The letter is in part as follows: ‘‘It 
appears from census figures, that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the wage 
earners of America are women, and 
apparently the proportion is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Every think- 
ing American must realize that this 
situation creates a number of special 
problems and ealls for careful consi- 
deration of ways and means for safe- 
cuarding the mothers and _ potential 
mothers of the nation who must so be 
employed. It is impossible to separate 
entirely the problems of our mother- 
hood from the problems of our child- 
hood, and there is nothing more im- 
portant in our civilization than the 
protection of both of those in their 
streneth and purity. The future of the 
nation depends on this more than on 
any other single factor.”’ 


Regulations were 1is- 
sued by the Dominion 


Transfer of 
settlers in 


Western Government on Octo- 
provinces ber @1ot 1922p) PioG; 

2181) oms, they recom,” 
mendation of the Minister of the 


Interior, in connection with proposals 
for the relief of settlers in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan who have suffered re- 
peated crop failures owing to drought 
or other causes. After investigation of 
the conditions of these settlers, the 
Better Farming Commission of Saskat- 
chewan and the Survey Board of 
Alberta had among other suggestions 
recommended that facilities be granted 
to the settlers affected to remove to 
districts further north ‘‘where the 
prospects for an adequate return for 
their labour seem more assured.’’ The 
Dominion Government agreed to co- 
operate with the Provinces in giving 
effect to the proposals of the Provin- 
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cial bodies. The Minister of Agriculture 
took up the matter of the expenses 
connected with the transfer, and nego- 
tiations were opened with the railway 
companies and the Provincial author- 
ities as to the basis on which such ex- 
penses should be met. The regulations 
of the Minister of the Interior, issued 
under the Dominion Lands Act of 
1908, grants the settlers the right to 
exchange their former holdings of 
land for land elsewhere, performance 
of the usual settlement duties being 
required. 


Apprenticeship In the October issue 
rules in of the Lasour GAZETTE 
building on page 1048, a brief 
industry account was given of a 


new plan for the train- 
ing of apprentices in the building 
trades in New York, which is being 
put into operation, by which it is pro- 
posed to place the supervision of 
apprentices under joint trade boards 
for each craft. The committee of the 
New York Building congress which 
originated the plan suggested that the 
joint boards draw up rules to cover 
the following subjects: Enrolment of 
apprentices; identification of appren- 
tices in the trade or at work; maxi- 
mum and minimum age for ap- 
prenticeship; term of apprenticeship ; 
divisions of apprenticeship into periods 
for advancement; periodic examination 
of apprentices; granting of advanced 
credit to apprentices for previous ex- 
perience in the trade; transfer system 
for interchange of employment; ap- 
prentice wage by periods, while at 
work, or in school; overtime limits ; 
hours per week, while at work, or in 
school; determination of time for 
school attendance; enforcement of 
school attendance, by employers, and 
by unions; apprentice fees; statement 
of trade processes to be taught ap- 
prentices in each such classification, at 
work,and in school; approve courses of 
study to be taught apprentices in 
school instruction, including technical 
studies related to the trade in which 
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they are employed, and training for 
citizenship ; supervision of apprentices, 
at work, and in school; periodic re- 
ports on apprentices to Joint Trade 
Board, from work, and from school 
regulation of adjustments, for em- 
ployer, and for apprentice; minimum 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen; 
approval of employer, indicating (1) 
that his work is sufficiently varied and 
equipment sufficiently complete to 
give the apprentice the required di- 
versity of trade experience to cover 
the trade classification, and (2) his 
ability to provide continuous em- 
ployment to the apprentice during his 
apprenticeship period subject to con- 
ditions not under control; granting of 
diploma upon termination of appren- 
ticeship, and the definite provision of 
classes in school for the instruction of 
apprentices. 


> 


Railway Information with re- 
apprentices spect to the railway 
in New South apprenticeship system 
Wales of New South Wales, 


Australia, was recently 
supplied by the United States National 
Industrial Conference Board of New 
York. An instructional workshop has 
been maintained since 1920 by the 
Railway Department of the New South 
Wales Government Railway and Tram- 
way Institute, with accommodation for 
fifty apprentices. Instruction is given 
in hand and machine tool operations, 
oxy-acetylene, electric and autogen- 
ous welding and the chemistry of 
paint and heat, treatment of metals, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and_ type- 
writing, arithmetic and higher mathe- 
matics, English, electricity and magne- 
tism, locomotive engine driving, sta- 
tion management, telegraphy. applied 
mechanics, elementary chemistry, me- 
chanical drawing, and_ platelaying. 
Trade classes are held in mechanical 
and electrical engineering and railway 
carriage construction. Apprentices are 
brought from country centres for 
periods of from two to three weeks of 
instruction in the workshop. While 
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taking the course, the apprentice dustrial relations problems. It is 
works from 8 a. m. to 4.30 oe and 18 intended that it shall be made equally 
paid as for full time at his regular practical and useful not only to stu- 
work. Hach year twenty students 


selected by competitive examination 
are given one year’s intensive training 
in traffic and administration work. In 
addition to courses in traffic and safe- 
ty work and station management they 
are taught economies and_ business 
administration. Students attend classes 
from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. five days a 
week for eight months, and at the 
end of a course a competitive exom- 
ination determines preference of ap- 
pointment to vacant administrative 
positions in the traffic branch of the 
service. 


Library of Provision was recent- 
Industrial ly made for the estab- 
Relations lishment at Princeton 


University in the 
United States of a library to be known 
as the Library of Industrial Relations. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will pro- 
vide the funds immediately necessary, 
namely $12,000 a year for five years. 
Dr. Robert F. Foerster, Professor of 
Eeonomics at Princeton will be in 
direct charge and will be assitted by 
a skilled librarian. The library will 
include pamphlets, documents, reports 
and books dealing with the interpreta- 
tion and discussion of industrial rela- 
tions and will seek to bring together 
all available data on the actual estab- 
lishment and working out of industrial 
relationship plans. Digests will be is- 
sued from time to time concerning 
developments in the handling of in- 


dents but to those who desire to avail 
themselves of the experience of others 
in dealing with industrial relationship 
problems. The suggestion for the 
establishment of the library grew out. 
of Princeton’s experience with the 
Pliny Fisk Library which has been a 
source of information for students and 
professors as well as business men and 
industries throughout the country. 


Child Labour The British adminis- 


regulations tration at Hong Kong, 
adopted at recently undertook to 
Hong Kong enforce the child labour 


principles adopted at 
the International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919. The new regula- 
tions provide that no children may be 
employed in the dangerous oecupations 
of boiler chipping, fireworks or glass 
manufacturing. Children under 10 
years of age are barred from factories 
of all kinds, and children under 12 are 
not permitted to earry coal, building 
material or debris. Employers are re- 
quired to keep a record of all the 
child labour engaged in their estab- 
lishments. One holiday every seven 
days is made compulsory under’ the 
new law and children may not be put 
to work between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
It is stated that because of the poverty 
of many of the natives the new regula- 
tions wil have to be applied gradually 
or long established social and econ- 
omic conditions may be upset. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market. 


HE volume of employment during 

October as reported by the concerns 
making returns showed another increase 
on a moderate scale, sustaining the up- 
ward trend indicated since April. The 
situation continued to compare favour- 
ably with that reported during the cor- 
responding period fo last year. The per- 
centage of unemployment as reported 
by trade unions at the beginning of 
November showed an upward tendency 
for the first time since the beginning of 
April, the percentage standing at 4.0 as 
compared with 2.8 at the beginning of 
October. The situation at the begin- 
ning of November was practically the 
same as at the beginning of August when 
the percentage of unemployment stood 
at 4.1, but was decidedly more favourable 
than at the beginning of November 1921, 
when 7.4 per cent of unemployment was 
reported. The offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada reported a con- 
siderable expansion in the number of 
applications, vacancies and placements 
made during October. This upward 
trend in business was largely due to a 
demand for, and placements made of, 
farm workers in Saskatchewan. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


Kmployment state- 
ments tabulated by the 

; Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the month ending October 
31, shows improvement to have been 
general in all provinces except British 
Columbia, where contractions were in- 
dicated. Of the larger cities, Montreal 
registered practically no change in the 
situation, varying conditions in different 
industries resulting in a nominal in- 
crease only. In this city garment, wool- 
en, boot, shoe electrical appliance, cho- 
colate and biscuit factories were busier, 
but tobacco and electric current plants 
were not as fully engaged. The employ- 


ment afforded on the street railways 
declined. In Toronto considerable im- 
provement was reported, there being a 
net inerease in the payrolls of the con- 
cerns making returns of over 1,400 
persons. Printing shops, garment, 
leather, copper, glass and musical in- 
strument factories were busier. The pro- 
duction of electrical appliances and ko- 
daks also increased. On the other hand, 
rubber factories were slacker. Employ- 
ment on street railways declined to some 
extent and there was also a falling off in 
activity on the construction and main- 
tenance of streets and roads. Building 
contractors reported larger payrolls, in 
an effort to complete the season’s work 
before the cold weather commenced. In 
Ottawa the tendency was favourable, 
although the increases were on a much 
smaller scale than those registered in 
Toronto. Pulp, paper and textile fac- 
tories were busier, while contractions 
were indicated in sawmilling operations 
and in the employment afforded on tele- 
phones. In the city of Hamilton em- 
ployment was in somewhat greater vo- 
lume than in September. The improve- 
ment was especially marked in rubber, 
tobaceo, textile and confectionery fac- 
tories. The construction industries on 
the other hand reported less activity. 
Winnipeg firms on the whole registered 
very little change. Retail establishments 
were decidedly more fully engaged, and 
confectionery, cereal, and flour factories 
recorded some extension of operations. 
Printing shops, sawmills and_ electric 
current plants were slacker, and build- 
ing contractors reported smaller pay- 
rolls. In Vancouver marked contrac- 
tions in emvloyment were indicated, very 
largely in the shipping and stevedoring 
trades. The employment afforded in 
electric current concerns also declined. 
In the logging industry, large additions 
to payrolls were reported at Wapske, 
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~N.B., New Richmond, St. Jovite Station, 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Three Rivers, 
Louiseville, Price, and Eagle Depot, 
Que., at Pembroke, Nesterville, Tionago, 
Piekerel, Fort Frances, Thessalon, Mid- 
land, Gravenhurst, Kenora, Pakesley, 
Blind River, Pine and Chapleau, Ont. at 
The Pas and Bowsman, Man., and at 
Headquarters, Wattsburg and Yahk, B.C. 
Pulp and paper mills at Chandler and 
Timiskaming Station, Que., were decid- 
edly busier. In the iron and steel group 
the most pronounced increase in activity 
occurred at Ford, Ont., where automobile 
factories, which had been temporarily 
closed down, re-opened with consequent 
reinstatement of large staffs. At Walker- 
ville the automobile industry also ab- 
sorbed a considerably larger number of 
workers than in September. In _ coal 
mining the most pronounced gains oc- 
eurred at Joggins Mines, Springhill and 
tlace Bay, N.S. at Blairmore, Nordegg, 
Wayne and Hillerest, Alta, and at Fer- 
nie, B.C. 


Especially large reductions in staff 
were reported in sawmills at Campbell- 
ton, Carlow Station, Logegeville and 
Chatham, N.B., at Hull and Rimouski, 
Que., at Arnprior, Pembroke, Rockland, 
Byng Inlet and Field, Ont., at The Pas, 
Man., and at New Westminster and Port 
Hammond, B.C. Rubber factories at 
Merritton, Ont., oil refineries at Dart- 
mouth, N.S. and asbestos mines at Black 
Lake, Que. were not as fully employed 
at in the preceding month. 


An article appears elsewhere in this 
issue which gives in considerable detail 


the employment situation during Octo- 


ber as reported by employers. 


TRADE UNION 
REPORTS 


A slight decrease in 
the volume of employ- 
ment, as indicated by 
returns tabulated from 1,468 labour or- 
ganizations with an aggregate member- 
ship of 158,642 persons, was reported 
during Oetcber, the percentage of unem- 
ployment standing at 4.0 as compared 
with 2.8 at the end of September and 
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with 7.4 on October 31, 1921. (Unem- 
ployment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) Unions in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia all register- 
ed less employment than in September, 
while the situation in Ontario remained 
unchanged and unions in Nova Seotia 
and Prince Edward Island reported 
slight increases in employment. The 
largest percentage increase in unemploy- 
ment was reported in Manitoba owing to 
seasonal dullness in the building and 
construction trades and reductions in 
the manufacturing industries, particul- 
arly in the printing and publishing divi- 
sion. The situation in British Columbia 
also was less favourable than in Septem- 
ber, employment among fishermen and 
workers in the manufacturing industries 
and in the building and construction 
trades being in somewhat lesser volume. 
In comparison with returns for October, 
1921, improvement was registered in 
every province except Manitoba. The 
manufacturing industries reported more 
unemployment during October than in 
the previous month due to less activity 
in the printing and publishing division 
and among garment and leather workers 
and metal polishers. Reductions were 
reported in the iron and steel division 
as a whole but within the group employ- 
ment for moulders and sheet metal 
workers was in greater volume. Cigar 
and tobacco, sugar refinery workers and 
bookbinders were also more fully engag- 
ed. Coal miners in Nova Scotia were 
not quite so busy during October as in 
the previous month but in Alberta slight 
improvement was indicated. In British 
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Columbia no change in the situation was 
shown. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
and asbestos miners in Quebec reported 
no members out of work during the 
month. <A larger percentage of idleness 
than in September was reported by 
unions in the building and construction 
trades. Bricklayers, masons and _ plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, granite and stonecutters, pain- 
ters, decorators and paperhangers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and hod car- 
riers and building labourers were not so 
busy. Unions of bridge and structural 
iron workers showed more employment 
than in the previous month while the 
situation among plumbers and steam- 
fitters remained on the same level, and 
steam shovel and dredgemen reported 
no unemployment during the month. All 
eroups of the building and construction 
division with the exception of hod car- 
riers and building labourers were more 
fully engaged than in October of last 
year. 


The percentage of idleness in the 
transportation group was slightly higher 
than in September, reductions being re- 
eorded in the steam railway, street and 
electric railway and shipping and steve- 
doring divisions. Retail clerks, civic 
employees, barbers, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and stationary engineers and 
firemen were not so fully engaged, but 
theatre and stage employees were some- 
what busier. 


. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE October, 1922, the offi- 
REPORTS 


ces of the Employment 
Service made 54,953 
references to positions and effected a 
total of 53,013 placements. Of these, 
the placements in regular employment 
were 43,010 (39,960 men and 3,050 wo- 
men) and those in casual work number- 
ed 10,008. Vacancies notified by em- 
ployers to the Service numbered 56,797 
(46,877 for men and 9,920 for women.) 
Applications for employment registered 
at the offices numbered 64,699, of which 
04,230 were from men and 10,469 from 
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women. When a comparison is made 
with the preceding period, a consider- 
able increase in the volume of business 
is shown, due to the abnormal expansion 
in the agricultural industry in Saskat- 
chewan. 


The following table gives the average 
number of applications, vacancies and 
placements, made daily by the offices 
of the Employment Service during Oc- 
tober, 1922, as compared with the pre-- 
ceding month and with the correspond- 











ing month of 1921 :— 
a oT | — os aii ——— 
‘September,) October, | October, 
1922 1922 1921 
| x 
Oo 
| | 
ADpDPHGAEIONS- -c . meas 4,315 | 4,906 8,166 
Vacancies. hi. aes ecer Beta 4 4,300 2,594 
Placements... 08s 3,589 4,010 2,216 











A detailed report of the work of the 
employment offices during the month is 
gviven elsewhere in this issue. 


PRCDUCTION 
REPORTS 


According to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics the production of 
pig iron in October showed an increase 
of 11,914 ercss tons, or 47.7 per cent 
over the September output, and amount- 
ed to 36,888 tons as compared with 24,- 
974 tons in the previous month. The 
increased tonnage was almost wholly 
basic pig lron manufactured for use by 
the firms reporting. Although the Oc- 
tober production showed an encouraging 
increase and was the greatest since 
March of this year when an output of 
41,733 tons was reached, it was still 
below the monthly average for 1921. The 
number of active furnaces at the end of 
October was unchanged at four, namely, 
one at Sault Ste. Marie, one at Hamilton 
and two at Sydney. The production of 
ferro alloys remained practically the 
same as in September at 1,823 tons. 


The output of steel ingots and eastings 
during October amounted to 52,735 gross 
tons, an increase of 47.3 per cent over 
the September production of 35,787 
tons, but a decrease of nearly 5 per cent 
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from the average monthly production of 


192k. 


A report received from the Depart- 
ment from the Cobalt district states that 
58 cars containing approximately 4,688,- 
600 pounds of silver ore were shipped 
out during the month, as compared with 
65 cars contaiming 5,023,200 pounds of 
ore in the previous month. The October 
tonnage, however, was made up mostly 
of residue which contained a large per- 
centage of frozen moisture. The bullion 
shipments of the Nipissing Mine amount- 
ed to 308 bars containing 353,391 ounces 
of silver, and the shipments of the Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada amounted to 
423 bars containing 427,157 ounces, mak- 
ing a total of 731 bars containing 6388,- 
381 ounces of silver for the month. This 
compares with 596 bars containing 638,- 
381 ounces in the previous month. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including. electric 
lines), according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued, amounted in October to 
$14,637,449 as compared with $12,925.,- 
201 in October, 1921. The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company for October were given in a 
preliminary statement as $23,061,547 as 
eompared with $22,089,624 in October, 
1924. 


BuILDINe Employment in the 
PERMITS AND building trades as in- 
CONTRACTS dicated by the value of 
AWARDED the building permits 


issued in 56 cities show- 
ed a decrease during October as compar- 
ed with September, “the vaiue of permits 
issued falline from $10,573,163 in the 
latter month to $9,337,253. in October, a 
reduction of $1,235,910, or nearly 12 per 
cent. In comparison with the returns 
for October 1921 there was a decline of 
$5,580, or .1 per cent, the value of the 
permits issued in that month having to- 
talled $9,342,833. Ontario with a gain 
of $629,954, or almost 14 per cent, was 
the only province to record an increase 
over September. Of the reductions re- 
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ported in the other provinces that of 
$632,578, or over 21 per cent, in Quebec 
was the most pronounced. As compared 
with the figures for the corresponding 
month of last year Nova Seotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta recorded increases 
in the value of the permits issued, the 
gain of $628,373 or nearly 14 per cent 
in Ontario being the largest, while in the 
other provinces more than counterbalanc- 
ing declines were registered. Of the 
larger cities Montreal and Vancouver 
reported less activity in bailding opera- 
tions both as compared with the preced- 
ing month and with October, 1921, while 
the opposite was the case in Toronto, in- 
creases being recorded in Poth ecompari- 
sons. In Winnipeg there was a loss in 
the former and a gain in the latter com- 
parison. Of the smaller centres Halifax, 
Three Rivers, Chatham, Hamilton, Osha- 
wa, St. Catharines, Brandon and Leth- 
bridge indicated ex xpansion both as ecom- 
pared with the previous month and with 
the corresponding month of 1921. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by the MacLean’s Build- 
ing Reports, Limited, the value of the 
contracts awarded during October 
amounted to $24, 270,300 as compared 
with $29,313,500 in September and with 
$18,997,200 in October 1921. There was, 
therefore, a decline of 17.2 per cent in 
the former and 27.8 per cent in the 
latter comparison. Of the total for the 
month under review $17,509,700 or 72.1 
per cent was to be spent in Quebee and 
Ontario; $520,400 or 2.1 per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces; and $6,240,200 or 
25.7 per cent in the Western Provinces. 
A further analysis shows that $8,794,600 
was to be used for residential purposes, 
$6,065,000 on business establishments, 
$0,221, 500 on industrial contracts, and 
$6, 189,200 on engineering eontnnett 


Strikes, 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less during November than during 
either October, 1922, or November, 1921. 
There were in existence at some time or 
other during the month 14 strikes in- 
volving about 2,190 workpeople with 
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an estimated time loss of 52,046 work- 
ing days, as compared with 17 strikes 
involving 3,229 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 54,502 working deys 
in October, 1922; and 18 strikes, 3,354 
workpeople and 73,149 working days in 
November, 1921. On November 1, there 
were on record 13 strikes affecting 
1,940 workpeople. One new strike was 
reported as having commenced during 
November as compared with two during 
October. Two of the strikes commencing 
prior to November terminated during 
the month, leaving 12 strikes involving 
about 2,024 workpeople on record at 
the beginning of December. 


Prices. 


In prices both the index number of 
wholesale prices and the family budget 
in terms of retail prices were slightly 
higher due to seasonal increases in cer- 
tain farm products partly offset by de- 
creases in other lines. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was up to 221.7 for November as com- 
pared with 219.8 for October; 227.3 for 
November, 1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 
(the higher point reached); and 137.5 
for November, 1914. The chief in- 
creases for the month were in grains 
and fodder and in dairy products with 
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slight increases in sheep, halibut, flour, | 
sugar, fruits, textiles, hides, metals, and 
building materials. There were de- ° 
creases in cattle, hogs, poultry, white- 
fish, vegetables, coke, gasoline, and raw 
furs. As compared with November last 
year all groups were lower except 
grains and fodder, animals and meats, 
textiles, hides, metals, and fuel. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of 29 staple foods 
in terms of the average prices in sixty 
cities was slightly higher at $10.29 for 
November, as compared with $10.23 for 
Octcber; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached) ; and $7.96 for November, 1914. 
The increase of six cents for the month 
was due to a substantial increase in eggs, 
with slight increases in milk, butter, 
cheese, sugar, which increases, however, 
were counteracted to some extent by 
slight decreases in meats, bread, flour, 
rolled oats, beans, evaporated apples, 
and potatoes. Coal and wood averaged 
slightly lower. Rent was also down 
slightly in the average. The weekly 
budget including fuel and rent as well 
as foods averaged $20.88 for November, 
as compared with $20.86 for October; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the highest bat reached) ; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING OCTOBER, 1922 


HE figures shown below are deriv- 

ed from a Statement prepared by 
the Department of Customs and Ex- 
cise showing the imports of various 
classes of commodities, free and du- 
itable, for the months of October 1921 
and 1922, and for the seven months 
ending in October of those years, and 


the exports domestic and foreign of 
sunilar classes of goods for the. same 
periods. 


The following table shows the im- 
ports free and dutiable and the ex- 
ports, domestic and foreign, of the 
various classes of products, for the 


month of Oetober, 1922: 
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Classes of goods tt hy Exports 
Free [ Dutiable Domestic Foreign 

Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods $ 14,905,873 $ 49,763,126 | $185,770,294 $ 461,482 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 9,498,610 17,469,886 | 11,759,854 1,322,346 
Animals and animal products...........ccccccccscvees 9,882,308 14,296,100 | 84,314,042 W230 ioz 
Fibres, textiles and textile products...........seeee.. 27,561,547 61,007,017 4,765,199 668,310 
Wood, wood products and paper.................00- 7,618,062 12,739,369 128,775,064 224,148 
TVOMMAT AILS PROCUCES A at jaaers ete tea oreate@ ousieols y sie/oaler-fsi» 9,167,635 70,384,562 23,619,753 i 2,158,340 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............... 6,561,273 14,194,518 | 21,504,555 | 356,260 
Non-metallic Minerals and products...............200+ 31,648,868 32,147,835 | 14,748,883 327,586 
Chemieals and allied products..............ceeseeeeee | 6,324,213 _ 8,374,955 | 7,230,047 | 123,191 
Miscellaneous cOMMOItieS..............e eee eee e eee ; uss -3 sy fs) 14,663,507 8,420,952 | 1,5/6,389 

TROD GIS cat to cutee ees och ie Poe ein pea tae we aw's FK2 $135, 750,062 | $295,040,875 | $490,908,643 | $8,455,554 











tered for consumption and the mer- 
chandise, domestic and foreign, ex- 
ported in the months of October 1922 
and 1921, and in the seven months 


In October, 1922, the duty collected 
amounted to $11,347,737 as compared 
with $9,270,498 in October, 1921. 





























_ The following comparative table period ending October of these years, 
shows the values of merchandise en-_ respectively. 
Seven months ending 
Month of October October 
1921 1922 1921 { 1922 
Merchandise entered for consumption................ $ 59,518,248 $ 66,875,201 $438,333,498 $430,790,937 
Merchandise, domestic, exported...........cceceeseres 79,941,682 102,675,347 415,618,813 490,908,643 
2s SE Rp ee prea SM seth eh laheeNMe aR a e S ea $139,459, 930 $169,550,548 $853,952,31] $21,699,580 
Merehandise,, foreign, exported 2... 10.5.0 0.. 650 cleats « sini0 1,314,471 1,229,706 8,532,814 8,455,554 
Grand total, Canadian trade..................065 | $140,774,401 $170,780,254 $862,485,125 $930,155,134 











PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1922 


D URING the month of November the 

Department received a minority 
report with reference to a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of their employees being 
clerks, freight handlers, roundhouse, 
shop and store labourers, ete., mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. The report was 
signed by Mr. George D. Kelley, 
Ottawa, nominee of the railways on 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with this dispute. 
The report of the Board signed by the 


other two members, Messrs. F. T. Cos- 
tello, Alexandria, chairman, and Howard 
S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, nominee of the 
employees, had been received in October. 


Application received 


An application from employees of 
~Bramson’s Auto Service, Limited, Mont- 
real, being auto and taxi drivers, mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America, was under con- 
sideration at the close of the month. 
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Minority Report of Mr. George D. Kelley in Dispute between the Canadian | 
National Railways and certain of their employees, being clerks, | 


| 


freight handlers, etc. | 


With reference to a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of their employees being clerks, 
freight handlers, roundhouse shop and 
store labourers, etc., a minority report 
was received from Mr. George D. Kelley, 
Ottawa, nominee of the Railways on a 
Board to deal with this case. The re- 
port of the Board signed by Mr. F. T. 
Costello, Alexandria, Ont., chairman, 
and Mr. Howard 8. Ross, K.C., nominee 
of the employees, appeared in the 
November issue of the LaBsour GazErrTE 
on pages 1160 to 1164. 


The text of Mr. Kelley’s report is 
as follows: 


Minority Report 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re differences be- 
tween the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain of their employees 
being clerks, freight handlers, 


roundhouse, shop and store labour- 


ers, /ete. ‘members .of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. 


To the Hon. James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 


Sir, 


I regret that I cannot agree with the 
findings of the other members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed herein. After careful 
consideration I am of opinion that the 
course followed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in dealing with its em- 
ployees who were before this Board was 
the correct one. At the opening of 
our hearings and throughout them, it 
was repeatedly stressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the company that the re- 
ductions now made were more or less of 
a tentative nature and assistance was 
sought from the employees in arriving 
at what would be the permanent rates. 
The position of the employees before the 
Board was that they would refuse to 


‘stances.’’ 


accept any reductions under any cir- 
cumstances and that instead they would 
be justified in demanding an increase. 


I do not consider that this Board is 
necessarily bound by the findings of any 
other Boards, but I believe that such 
findings should be given very careful 
consideration. Bearing this in mind 
and appreciating that the United States 
Labour Board is the Board that for 
several years past has been dealing with 
similar questions to those now under 
consideration, it would be well to glance- 
at the Transportation Act passed in the 
United States in the year 1920. Section 
307 of this Act sets out that: 


In determining the justness and reason- 
ableness of such wages and salaries or work- 
ing conditions the Board shall, sa far as 
applicable, take into consideration among 
other relevant circumstances:— 


(1) The scales of wages pair for similar 
kinds of work in other industries; 


(2) The relation between wages and the 
cost of living; 


(3) The hazards of the employment; 
(4) The 
(5) The degree of responsibility; 


training and skill requ‘red; 


(6) The character and regularity of the 


employment; and 
(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or 


of treatment, the result of previous 
wage orders or adjustments. 


Besides the specific elements or factors 
above mentioned, the Act provides that 
the Board in determining wages 
shall consider ‘‘other relevant ecirecum- 
Referring to this language, 
‘other relevant circumstances,’’ the 
Board in Decision No. 2 said: : 


This, it understands, comprehends, among 
other things, the effect the action of this 
Board may have on other wages and indus- 
tries, on production generally, the relation 
of railroad wages to the aggregate of tran- 
sportation costs and requirements for bet-- 
terments, together with the burden on the 
entire people of railroad transportation 
charges. 


ee he 


en a 
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Generally speaking the increases 
eranted from year to year to railway 
employees in the United States have 
also been’ applied to employees on Can- 


: -adian lines, though it was felt by dif- 


ferent of the railway companies that 
such increases were not fully justified. 
Now that adjustments, some in the na- 
ture of decreases, are the order of the 
day, employees object to following the 
decisions of the United States Labour 
Board. The adjustment now under 
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of the said Board. To appreciate how 
the present class of employees have been 
treated in the past it is of interest to 
note that since September Ist, 1918, the 
monthly rated employees received in- 
ereases amounting to $51.50 per month 
against which is the reduction of $12.24 
per month in July, 1921, and the re- 
duction of $6.12 per month in July, 
1922, or a total of $18.36, leaving them 
a net increase of $33.24 per month over 
August, 1918. The following table will 





















































consideration follows a recent decision assist: 
Increases : |. Net Net 
gett our | ig Se _inereases | inereases 
edna Orr oUs __| per hour | per month 
Sept. | May | rota) | July | July | rotal | Ausus mis 
i918 | 1920 | 79°") | oor | ope | iat See ua Cie 
| eents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Freight house porters and checkers........ 12 12 | 24 SUE) ara 76 14 $29.12 
Baggage room Staff........cceeeeeeeeeeeers 12 10°) vie 2 10 | Os iis aruba. eit 9 18.72 
Janitors, elevator MEM ..........eeeeeseeee awe: uve 10 | Avent av 8 16.64 
Stationary enginemen, firemen and oilers.. 12 12s ew | Sh a Oe pant ae 15 31.20 
Engine house, classified labourers, Such as | ; 
engine eleaner, ashpit Men................ } 13 es ie Pe ON ce 15 7 14.56 
Common labourers in and around shops | | 
emia proneine. WOUse sebaladk diss asdenchi be: 12 8% | 20%| 8%| 5 | 1% 7 14.56 
Common labourers in and around stations, | \ | 
stores, warehouses and baggagerooms.. 12 814 | 20% | 814 | Dal a Pa a 8 16.64 








Considerable time was occupied be- 
fore our Board in dealing with figures 
relating to the so-called cost of living. 
Different budgets based on suppositious 
families were laid before us. The tables 
published in the Labour Gazette (Can- 
ada) and in various United States pub- 
lications were discussed. From these 
it was quite clear that, taking into con- 
sideration the period since decreases had 
first been put into force, wages have not 
dropped as fast as had the cost of living. © 


A witness from the Department of 
Labour stated that from his knowledge 
in regard to the cost of living (know- 
ledge based upon many years’ expe- 
rience) that there was very little dif- 
ference between the cost of living in 
Canada and the cost of living in the 
different states forming part of the 


countries. 


United States and located along, or 
close to, the border dividing the two 
It is important to bear this 
in mind, since the cost of living was very 


thoroughly discussed by different rail- 


road organizations and diferent rail- 
road companies before the United States 
Labour Board prior to it announcing 
its decision, which involved a decrease 
of wages similar to that now being put 
in force tentatively by the Canadian 
National Railways. 


The following table shows a com- 
parison between the nicrease in the cost 
of living over July, 1914. The figures 
for Canada are taken from the Labour 
Gazette and the figures for the United 
States are taken from reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
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je fF Per cent | Engine house labourers 
increase in cost) oe ‘ Ste ee, 
‘Wi =| Freight 
ee aie ie | Freight truckers 
fee das ler ks Shed | Checkers and ; 
| porters Classified Common 
U. 8. |Sanada_ | 
= : { { SS | 
SUVS OTe etes coenaieletere 31 30 73.04 67.50 72.50 20 24 20 25 20 
NOW selOlSs occlu seers 65 52 98.00 95.00 100.00 40 43 40 45 40 
PIUAL YS SMV ORD AE ie sir te ater ; 105 90 | 124.54 127.50 141.50 FST rs 00 ed 50 53 4845 
ADT. HP AG2 aN ceil: 63 52 | 112.30 115.26 129.26 47 49 | 40 43 40 
May. 851992 3) 0. ee eee 55 | A Mat wkd Oo SRE AP amare | te ae saa DE Mace i ee si ye aieilts a ctehe Rs Sale eretetare BA State pa 
Ds OSU gia Loh ynckay aie Nene oe 0 ee sea tletee yes ey 109.14 123. fF 3 A ; 
Increase 1922 over July, | | 
PORTA els battaic chee we ete tl tacars etetanete jteceeees | 33.14 | 41.64 50.64 23 | 21 15 13 -15 
_—_ o> | | —— amen 
Per cent increase 1922 } | | | 
over LOU 2's scene anne | 24 | 15 | 45 | 62 70 115 | 8&8 75 | 52 75 
i 1 { } J 








lor the first time during my expe- 
rience as a member of Boards under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
oral evdience was adduced dealing with 
the cost of living, and which evidence 
was given by wives of certain employees. 
Conditions existing in each family are so 
widely variable that I felt this evidence 
could be of but little use. My opinion 
was confirmed by the fact that one lady 
giving evidence in Montreal stated that 
her husband had left a position in which 
he was in receipt of a higher rate of pay 
to accept his present position with the 
Canadian National Railway lines. Out 
of his salary, and he was not one of the 
higher paid employees, she was educat- 
ing her children and had two of them 
at a boarding school. Two Toronto 
ladies in their evidence established to 
their own satisfaction that they could 
not support their children in comfort, 
health and decency on their husbands’ 
earnings, though, in one case at least, 
the earnings were higher than that of 
the husband of the Montreal lady. In 
both eases the families were smaller than 
the family of the Montreal lady. 


Evidence on behalf of the Canadian 
National Railways showed that wages 
paid to the employees who were before 
this Board were higher in many cases 
than wages paid to employees perform- 
ing work of a similar nature for other 
employers. No attempt was made by the 
company to suggest that human labour 
is a commodity. At the same time it 
was stressed that the company could not 
disregard all economic laws and agree 


to pay wages out of the ordinary for 
unskilled labour or clerks whose positions 
called for but little, if any, training. 
It was noted that one of the largest em- 
ployers of ordinary labour in the United 
States recently increased its rate of 
wages by twenty per cent, but even with 
this twenty per cent increase such labour 
is still receiving a lower hourly rate 
than are similar employees now before 
this Board. 


With all due deference, my fellow 
members on this Board appear to have ~ 
gone astray in considering the employ- 
ees represented before us were those who 
represented the lowest paid class. To 
appreciate the error, one need only refer" 
to schedule of rates being paid, where 
it is shown that many positions pay up- 
ward of eighteen hundred dollars per 
year. True, junior clerks receive small- 
er amounts, but they have before them 
the opportunity of promotion, and a 
visit to the offices of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways at Toronto and Mont- 
real will show that those junior clerks 
are many of them of comparatively im- 
mature years. Section labourers, who 
constitute a very large group, are paid 
by all railroad companies much below 
the rate of pay which the majority of 
the employees now before us are in 
receipt of. My fellow members on this 
Board appear to have been impressed 
by the argument that the wages of loco- 
motive engineers, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen should have been reduced 
before the present class had their wages 
altered. It is quite true that many 
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(but not all) of the engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen earn more 
than the men before our Board, but they 
are men whose duties cannot be com- 
pared to the employees whose earnings 
are now in question. All of these men 
serve lone apprenticeships and ‘their 
work is arduous and is filled with con- 
tinual risk of hfe. They are absent 
from their homes and the pleasures 
thereof for various and often irregular 
periods during each month, thus entail- 
ing considerable expense to themselves. 
They have responsibilities of the highest 
nature and their calling is one that of 
necessity requires men of special char- 
acter and ability. Both before the 
United States Labour Board and before 
different Boards in Canada, the organ- 
izations representing the aforesaid en- 
eineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men have repeatedly submitted material 
to show that inereases granted to them 
have not been at all commensurate with 
the increases granted to the class of em- 
ployees with whom we are now dealing. 


In this contention such organizations 
are supported by a statement recently 
issued by the Chairman of the United 
States Labour Board. 


Comparing the actual (but not theore- 
tical) earnings of the general body 
of the locomotive engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen, with the 
actual earnings of the class of employees 
now ‘before us, and appreciating the dif- 
ference between the qualifications re- 
quired in each case, one is forced to the 
decision that the class of employees with 
whom we are now dealing is not one that 
is properly described as being paid less 
in proportion than other employees of 
the Canadian National Railways. 


Criticism always finds easy expression 
and at the present time different labour 
unions are strongly attacking the United 
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States Labour Board. Representatives 
of the employees before this Board also 
voiced such eriticism. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that, during 
the two and one-half yvears that have 
elapsed since the United States Labour 
Board came into existence, it has dis- 
posed of eight thousand four hundred 
and seventeen questions brought to it by 
carriers and by employees. Of these, 


seven thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-seven have been disputes form- 
ally docketed, heard and _ decided. 


Among them were the disputes com- 
prised in three general readjustments 
of wages and the revision of rules ap- 
plicable to all the railroads and to their 
various classes of employees. 


As to whether or not the above dec}- 
sions of the Board gave satisfaction, one 
can. judge from the fact that only two 
strike situations so far have confronted 
it. 


I am therefore of opinion that the 
company has followed the proper course 
in deciding upon the tentative reduc- 
tions. The company through its repre- 
sentatives reiterated at the close of its 
case the hope that the representatives 
of the mployees would meet it in an 
attempt to arrive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and I trust that such meeting will 
take place. [ailing it, the company 
would be justified in putting the tenta- 
tive reductions in force as permanent re- 
ductions and making the same retro- 
active. This would not preclude the 
making from time to time of any ad- 
justments that time or conditions might 
show to be considered advisable. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) Gro. D. Keney, 
Member of Board. 


Dated this 9th day of November, A.D., 
1922. 
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PERE MARQUETTE SHOP EMPLOYEES’ DISPUTE 


HE Pére Marquette Magazine, pub- 

lished in Detroit, Michigan, in the 
interests of Pére Marquette Railway em- 
ployees, in its issue for the month of 
October, 1922, contains a summary of 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with the 
dispute between the railway in question 
aud certain of its employees in the shops 
at St. Thomas, Ontario. The article con- 
taining the report includes comments 
throwing an interesting light on the 
operations of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in this case, on the 
whole complimentary to all parties con- 
cerned in the dispute. The following 
extracts are taken from the article ir 
question: 


That intangible bond of good-will and 
mutual understanding between employer and 
employees, which has always existed on the 
Canadian Lines of the Pére Marquette Rail- 
way, seems to have been strengthened rather 
than weakened by the Board of Conciliation 
which studied the differences under the 
‘<TIndustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907,’’ in St. Thomas and Windsor, recently. 
A telegram from Hon. James Murdock, Min- 
ister of Labour, was received September 
18th, releasing the report, which had been 
forwarded to Ottawa the week before by 
Chairman W. 'T. R. Preston. The report, 
which comprises nine pages of typewritten 
legal cap paper, single spaced, is perhaps one 
of the most comprehensive that has been 
addressed to the Min’ster of Labour, and it 
is characterized by the same moderation and 
good temper which were manifested through- 
out the proceedings. Assoc ated with Chair- 
man Preston were Mr. W. D. Robbins, of 
Toronto, representing the men, and Mr, A. 
Leslie, of Kingsville, representing the rail- 
way. The dispute had its origin because the 
Pére Marquette Railway put into effect on 
the Canadian division of its railway the scale 
of wages adopted by the United States La- 
bour Board, known as_ Decision 1074, the 
same to become effective July ist, 1922. The 


general question of the rates of pay of eer- 
tain of the employees being members of the 
Brotherhood of Machinists, Boilermakers, 
Carmen and Electr’cians, had previously been 
referred to the United States Labour Board 
by mutual consent of the great labour organ- 
izations of the United States and the rail- 
way systems of that country. 


Perhaps no Board of Conciliation in the 
history of industrial disputes in Canada has 
functioned so coriscientiously, has been guid- 
ed with such sound economies or motived 
with such just. morality as this Board which 


was presided over by Chairman Preston. 
Throughout the proceedings, which were 


lengthy and exhaustive, there never was 
even the suggestion of a ‘‘flare up’’, 
‘ . : 

Chairman Preston, who has been much 


of a globe trotter in his day, having 
represented the Canadian Government in 
Europe and the Orient, "and: whol a 


himself a farmer, brought to the Board 
an invaluable wealth of industrial informa. 
tion and a sympathy for the working elasses, 
as well as a sound knowledge of the econ- 
omics of industry. Mr. Robb‘ns, who has 
represented the labour interests in many 
controversies, a veteran who has seldom lost 
a battle, is possessed of considerable iron in 
his veins and has check-mated many a pro- 
fessional arbitrator in such disputes. Mr. 
Lesle, who is one: of the outstand ng busi- 
hess men of Western Ontar’o, skilled in 
actuarial work and the meticulous problems 
of modern big business, proved a reasonable 
and sympathetic foil to Mr. Robbins. He at 
all times showed a breadth of sympathy for 
the cause of the worker. He met Mr. Robbins 
more than half way down the road with a 
smile. Throughout the proceedings Mr. 
Preston was hardly called upon to make a 
rulng. There never was the suggestion of a 
heated retort, or a caustic remark. The spirit 
of compromise prevailed throughout, which 
is rather exceptional in these days of violent 
clashes between employer and worker, In- 
deed, the most violent word in this meeting 
seems to have been in the title of Mr. Pres- 
ton’s brief, wh ch was handed to him a 
‘‘Dispute between The Pére Marquette Rail- 
way and certain of the Employees’’. 
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COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


“HE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the changes 
in the cost of living for coal miners on 
Vancouver Island, and to report the 
amount by which wage rates should 
eorrespondinely be increased or — de- 
ereased, has forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1922.* The Com- 
mission consisted of Mr. Matthew 
Gunness, representative of the miners; 
Mr. Tulley Boyee, representing the 
operators; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour, Chairman. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whcm the majority of 
miners were accustomed to trade in tne 
various localities. The forms contained 
the same list of groceries, provisions, 
meats, etc., that was used on previous 
occasions. The method of computing 
-the changes for the pericd under review 
was the same as used for previous ad- 
justments, namely, to determine the per- 
centage of increase or decrease, as the 
case may be, of prices of September 30 
over June 80, for groceries, provisions, 
meats, ete., and to add a further two- 
fifths of this increase (or decrease) as 
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and various 


*For 
September, 


previous 
1922, 


an equivalent to cover similar increases 
(or decreases) in clothing, ete., a de- 
crease of 5.1 per cent was ascertained, 
which amounted to a decrease in wages 
of 15144 cents per day where the base 
rate was $3 per day, and 16 cents per 
day where the base rate was $3.15, the 
increase in wages to become effective 
November 1, 1922, and to apply to all 
underground service, clerical and office 
employees. 


Retail price lists were received from 
veneral merchants and retail dealers in 
meats in the various mining centres. 


Sharp increases were noted in sugar, 
jam, eanned salmon, oatmeal, sodas, 
ecokies, ham, tea and bacon. Slight in- 
creases were noted in small white beans, 
barley, rice, lard, molasses, split peas, 
sago, vinegar, pickles, butter, evaporated 
figs, prunes, peaches and apricots, and 
veal. Sharp decreases were noted in 
cornmeal, cream tartar, corned beef, all 
flours, fresh beef and pork. Shght de- 
ereases were noted in canned corn, can- 
ned tomatoes, rolled cats, cheese, flavour- 
ing extracts, lima beans, canned beans, 
lunch tongue, brooms, soaps, milk, coffee, 
currants, matches and mutton. No 
changes were noted in syrup, beans, ta- 
pioca, canned peas, roast beef and 
raisins. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1922 


THe following table shows the number 
of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or another during November, 
1922, together with the number of em- 
ployees involved and the time loss in 
working days, as compared with the 


previous month and with November 
1921. 

















| 
, No. of | Time loss 
Disputes | employees jin working 
involved days 
SE ERA or TEA AS ite 
| 
November, 1922....... | M4 2,190 | 52,046 
| 
OpecOuery. | T982. ers daws 17 3,229 | 54,502 
November, 1921....... 18 8,354 73,149 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 

















terminated. 


og. | Za , 
Industry, occupation 55S | oe | : 
and locality. 2am | ofa | Particulars 
| #e°8 | ee ee 
| ass |-oas | 
(a) Strikes commencing prior to November, 1922. 
| 
MANUFACTURING— / | 
. 
Printing and Publishing: | 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que.. | 28 728 |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter heurs. Un- 
| 
| 











Printing compositors, treal, ; : 
Que. j4 . | 42 1,092 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
| ployers oi 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing ecompositcrs, Montreal, | 10 | 260 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to per- 
Que. | form work that came from shop where strike existed. 
| Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal,| 410 10,660 | Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Que. | 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing ecompositors, Montreal, 25 | 650 | Commenced September 15. Employer refused to ne- 
Que. : gotate a new agreement with the union. Un- 
| terminated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, | 813 21,138 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
Ont. | 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors. Winnipeg, 190 4,940 | Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. | refusal of employers to renew agreement. Un- 
| terminated. 
Printing compositors and press-} 51 1,326 |Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N.S. / same weekly wages. Unterminated. 
: 
Printing compositors and press-! 152 5,952 |Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. | 44hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press-| 22 832 ° Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages. and 
men, Vancouver, B.C | 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Iron, Steel and Products: | | : 
Narrow gauge enginemen of steel| 16 | 552 | | cham June 9, 1921. In sympathy with employees 


Company, Sydney, N.S. } of steel and coal companies. Settled by nego- 
tiations November 25, 1922. 


TRANSPORTATION— 


Steam Railways: 
| 
Railway employees of steel and) 150 © 3,300 |Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages 
coal companies, Sydney, N.S. ; and improved Working, conditions. Settled by ne ~ 
R | gotiations November 25, 1922. 
: : } 
Street and Electric Railways: | 
35 ! : 
Motormen and conductors, Niagara Pte 566 |Commneed July 1, for recognition of the wnion: Un- 


Falis, Ont. ; | terminated. 





(b) Strike commencing during November, 1922. 


Mining NON-FERROUS SMELTI x6 
AND QUARRYING— ) | 
| 


ae miners, Cardiff coal field,! 250 2,250 |Commenced November 21, for recognition of the union 
ta. : and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 





— 
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As in several previous months the 
greatest time loss during November was 
in the group including the printing and 
publishing trades, which began in the 
spring and summer of 1921, which re- 
sulted in a time loss of 45,578 working 
days. 


One strike commenced during the 
month involving approximately 250 coal 
miners in the Cardiff coal fields, Alberta, 
and resulting in a time loss of 2,250 
working days. Thirteen strikes were 
earried over from October, these 
eausing a time loss of 49,796 working 
days during the months under review. 
Two of the strikes which com- 
menced prior to November terminated 
during the month. At the end of the 
month there were, therefore, still on 
record 12 strikes, affecting 2,024 work- 
people as follows: coal miners, Cardiff 
coal fields; photo engravers, Montreal; 
printing compositors, Hamilton; three 
strikes of printing compositors at Mont- 
real; printing compositors, Toronto; 
printing compositors, Winnipeg; print- 
ing compositors and pressmen, Halifax; 
printing compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
tawa; printing compositors and press- 
men, Wancouver, and motormen and 
conductors at Niagara Falls. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by the groups of industries in which 
strikes or lockouts occurred during the 
month, in the order in which they appear 
in the statistical table. 
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Mrininc, NoN-FERROUS SMELTING AND 

QUARRYING. 


On November 21, a strike of 250 coal 
miners occurred in the Cardiff Coal 
Fields, Alberta, for recognition of the 
union and improved working conditions. 
This strike remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Printing and. Publishing.—There was 
no change in the strikes in this group 
during November. Ten strikes were still 
in existence involving 1,753 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 45,578 
working days. 


Iron and Steel——The strike of narrow 
eauge enginemen which began at Sydney 
in June, 1921, in sympathy with the 
railway employees of a steel and coal 
company, terminated November 25. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Steam Railways—tThe strike of rail- 
way employees in the employ of two steel 
and ecal companies at Sydney which 
began on November 22, 1920, was ter- 
minated November 25, and work was 
resumed at the end of the month. 


Street and Electric Railways—There 
was no change reported in the strike of 
motormen and conductors at Niagara 
Falls during the month of November. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING OCTOBER, 1922 


HE British Ministry of Labour 

Gazette for November contains the 
following information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, during October, 
1922, based upon returns from em- 
ployers and workpeople. 


NumBer, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involv- 


ing a stoppage of work, reported to 
the Department as beginning in Octo- 
ber in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, was 32, as compared with 31 
in the previous month, and 63 in Octo- 
ber, 1921. In these new disputes nearly 
5,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly or indirectly (i.e., thrown out 
of work at the establishments where 
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the disputes oecurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes). In 
addition, about 9,000 workpeople were 
involved in 25 disputes which began 
before October and were still in pro- 
eress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes 
in progress in October was thus 97, 
involving nearly 14,000 workpeople, and 
resulting in a loss during October of 
186,000 working days. The principal 
dispute in progress during the month 
vas that which began on September 
21, involving about 5,000 coal miners 
and ecke oven workers at Ebbw Vale; 
this dispute terminated on October 25. 


The number of workpeople involved 
in disputes in October was lower than 
that recorded for any previous month 
during the present year. 


Causzes.—Of the 32 disputes beginning 
in October, 16, directly involving 
about 2,000 workpeople, arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages; 8, 
directly involving about. 1,000 work- 
people, on other wage questions; and 
8, directly involving about 1,000 work- 
people on other questions. 


RErSuLTS.—Settlements were effected 
in the case of 21 new disputes directly 
involving about 3,000 workpeople, and 
11 old disputes, directly involving 
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about 7,000 workpeople. Of these dis- 
putes, 8, directly involving about 1,000 
workpeople, were settled in favour of 
the workpeople, 10, directly involving 
about 1,000 workpeople in favour of 
the employers, and 14, directly involv- 
ing about 8,000 workpeople, were 
eompromised. In the case of two dis-’ 
putes directly involving about 1,000 
workpeople, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


The following table classifies the 
disputes in progress in October, in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
by groups of industries :— 





























No. of dis| 224 | S24 

putes in Bisic a8 

progress in} £89 ons 

Rn Lo 

October ek be 

Ta on ie v3) ° 

£ Baa Bes, 

Groups of |S ? | FO q 

industries aru ons 7 
tg oh ba 34 
Pa ES se | Bas 
Be Ol alate a BEES 
eS es|5 | Ba | Bees 

Pee cic Mn Me tact ste 
Baila ine seen ee 3] 2 5 1,000 5,000 

Mining and quar- | 
TOV ies rare arete te if, 4 4-11 8,000 128,000 
Mctal, engineering! 7 8 | 15 2,000 25,000 
and shipbuilding 

Dransportyucts «oe 2 FN OS CL Re OA 1 16,000 
Other trades...... 6 | 10 | 16 1,000 9,000 
Total, Oct., 1922] 25 | 32 |57| ° 14,c00 186,COO 
Total, Sept., 1922] 30 | 31 | 61 15,000 142,000 
Total, Oct., 1921] 38 | 63 /101 23,000 156,000 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Fourth Session of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations constituted under 
the provisions of the Treaties of Peace, 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, frem 
October 18 to November 3, 1922, 
twenty-one sittings in all being held. 
The following 37 countries were re- 
presented at the Conference :— 


Albania Brazil 
Austria Bulgaria 
Belgium Canada 


Chile Hungary 

China India 

Colombia Italy 

Cuba Japan 
Czechoslovakia meet i 
Denmark Norway 

Esthonia Paraguay 

Finland Poland 

France Portugal 

Germany Roumania | 
Great Britain Kingdom of Serbs, 
Greece Croats & Slovenes. 
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Siam Switzerland 

a: oa Africa Urueuay 
pain 

Sweden Venezuela 


Of the delegates to the Conference, 
61 were appointed on behalf of gov- 
ernments, 21 on behalf of employers, 
and 22 on behalf of workers. There 
were besides 91 technical advisers in 
attendance, of whom 44 were attached 
to government delegates, 24 to em- 
ployers’ delegates, and 23 to workers’ 
delegates. 


The International Labour Organiz- 
ation comprises a periodical Conference 
and a permanent office controlled by a 
Governing Body. Part XIII of the 
Treaties of Peace sets forth the 
objects for which this Organization 
was formed, being briefly to secure 
social justice as a basis for universal 
peace; to remove the causes of indus- 
trial unrest which imperil world 
peace and harmony; to improve labour 
conditions by international regulation; 
to foster the adoption of humane con- 
ditions of labour by setting up interna- 
tional standards; and to promote the 
physical, moral and intellectual well- 
being of industrial wage earners. No 
change has occurred since the last 
session in the membership of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization except 
the admission of Hungary. This state 
in consequence of its admission to the 
Lieague of Nations by vote of the 
Assembly on September 18, 1922, has 
become, in virtue of the fundamental 
principle of Article 315 of the Treaty 
of Trianon, a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
the International Labour Conference, 
composed of delegates from _ states 
being Members of the Organization, 
meets at least once a year. Previous 
sessions of the Conference were held 
in Washington, D.C., in 1919; Genoa, 
Italy, in 1920; and Geneva, Switzerland, 
riya: hoi | 
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A resume of the proceedings of the 
first International Labour Conference, 
together with the text of the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, was pub- 
lished in the December, 1919, issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, see pages 1425- 
1440. 


A resume of the proceedings of the 
second International Labour Confer- 
ence, together with the text of the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, was 
published in the October, 1920, issue of 
the LaBour GAZETTE,, see pages 1316- 
Loud, 


A resume of the proceedings of the 
third International Labour Conference, 
together with the text of the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, was pub- 
lished in the January, 1922, issue of the 
LaBpour GAZETTE, see pages 40-59. 


A report on the mission of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour as Government 
representative on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour. Organiz- 
ation at its meetings in January and 
March 1920 was published in the July, 
1920, issue of the Lanour Gazerrs, see 
pages 844-865. 


A bulletin cf general information in 
reference to the International Labour 
Organization was published as a sup- 
plement to the February, 1922, issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, 


The States which were parties to 
the Treaties of Peace are each entitled 
to four delegates to the Conference, 
two representing the government, and 
two representing the employers and 
workpeople respectively of the country, 
these last being chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations most 
representative of employers or: work- 
people as the case may be. The dele- 
gates are entitled to be accompanied 
by two advisers for each item on the 
agenda of the Conference, one of 
whom, it is specified, shall be a woman 
when questions especially affecting 
women are to be considered. The con- 
clusions of the Conference may be cast 
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in the form of draft conventions or of 
recommendations to the national gov- 
ernments, a two-thirds majority in the 
Sonference being required for. the 
adoption of either a draft convention 
or a recommendation. The Treaty of 
Peace provides that members of the 
International Labour Organization 
will, within the period of one year at 
most from the conclusion of the session 
of the Conference, or if it is impossible, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, to 
do so within the period of one year, 
then at the earliest practicable moment, 
and in no ease later than 18 months 
from the closing of the session of the 
Conference, bring the recommendation 
or draft convention before the author- 
ity or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. The 
Treaty recognizes the limited power of 
federal governments and_ provides 
that in the case of federal states, which 
would, of course, include Canada, the 
authority of which to enter into econ- 
ventions on labour matters is limited. 
the federal government may treat a 
draft convention as a recommendation 
only. 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine, President of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in declaring the Fourth 
Session of the Conference open, said 
that the Governing Body was aware 
that the parliaments of the various mem- 
ber governments could not keep pace 
with the decisions which the conference 
reached, and it was for this reason that 
it was thought the 1922 session might 
devote its attention to putting their 
constitution in order in the light of the 
experience which had been gained 
during the previous three years. Mr. 
Fontaine moved the election as pre- 
sident of the Conference of Lord Burn- 
ham, who presided at the Third Session 
of the Conference at Geneva, 1921. The 
nomination was supported by the em- 
ployers’ delegate from Belgium, and the 
workers’ delegate from Belgium, and 
in the name of the delegation of Latin 
America, by the government delegate 
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from Cuba, and was carried unanimous- 
ly. Dr. Aristide de Aguero y Bethan- 


court (Cuba) was elected vice-president 


of the Conference, Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour 
Office, acted as Secretary-General, and 
Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of 
the International Labour Office, as 
Deputy Secretary-General. 


President’s Opening Remarks 


The President, Lord Burnham, said 
in the course of his introductory remarks 
that the growing tendency to treat grave 
problems of trade and industry from an 
international standpoint, could not be 
ignored and that the balance of modern 
trade depending as it does upon inter- 
national agreements, the place of the 
International Labour Organization in 
the order of the universe had become 
assured, and although that place may 
be somewhat indeterminate, it will 
never be declared vacant. The Presi- 
dent referred to the fact that many of 
the acts of the last session had so far 
not been ratified by the members of the 
League of Nations in and through their 
respective parliaments, but added that 
after all such was to be expected, the 
paths of legislation in all the parlia- 
ments of the world being still blocked 
by the wreckage of war. | 


Agenda of the Conference 


~The following was the agenda of the 
Conference. 


I. Revision of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the correspondiag parts 
of the other treaties of peace; 


(a) With a view to the reform of the con- 
stitution of the Governing Body; 


(b) With a view to modification as regards 
the periodicity of the Conference. 


IT. Communication to the International La- 
bour Office of statistical and other in- 
formation regard ng emigration and 
immigration and the repatriation and 
transport of emigrants. 


The Governing Body, in connection 
with the above Agenda, directed the 
attention of the various governments to. 
the following observations :— 
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The decision to inelude Item II in 
the Agenda was made in order to give 
effect to a resolution adopted by the 
International Emigration Commission 
during its meeting at Geneva in August, 
1921, 


Regarding Item I of the Agenda 
(Revision of Part XIII of the Treaty), 
the reform of the constitution of the 
Governing Body referred to in para- 
graph (a) of this item was ineluded 
in the Agenda of the Third Session of 
the Conference held at Geneva, August 
to September, 1921, and in conformity 
with the dsire expressed by the Con- 
ference itself, this question was included 
in the Agenda of the Fourth Session. 
The Governing Body, in directing at- 
tention to paragraph (b) of the first 
item on the Agenda, pointed out that 
a revision of the Treaty cf Peace as 
regards the question of the periodicity 
of the sessions of the Conference may 
not be considered indispensable. At a 
session of the Governing Body held in 
November, 1921, the general opinion 
was that it was desirable not to over- 
load the agenda of the sessions of the 
Conference, and that an adequate in- 
terval should be allowed between con- 
ferences. Certain members of the 
Governing Body suggested that this 
object might be attained if it were pos- 
sible to divide the sessions of the Con- 
ference into two classes, alternating from 
year to year; on the one hand, those 
sessions at which the Conference might 
be called upon to adopt draft conven- 
tions and recommendations, and on the 
other hand, those which it would only 
have to take note of results already 
obtained and difficulties encountered in 
the application if its decisions, and to 
settle any general question regarding 
the working of the International Labour 
Organization. 


The Canadian Delegation 


The Government delegates were the 


Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, and the Honourable Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Marine and Fish- 
-eries. The employers’ delegate, ap- 
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pointed on the nomination of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, was 
Mr. W. C. Coulter of the Booth-Coulter 
Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto, with 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, as 
technical adviser. ‘The workers’ dele- 
oate was Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Lakcur Con- 
oress of Canada, with Mr. John W. 
Bruce of Toronto, Canadian Representa- 
tive of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, as technical 
adviser. 


Although the items on the Agenda 
were not such as would fall within the 
scecope of provincial legislation, the 
provincial governments were invited to 
be represented at the Conference under 
conditions similar to those in which they 
had attended previous conferences, 
namely as advisers to the Dominion 
Government delegates; advantage, how- 
ever, was not taken of the invitation on 
this occasion. 


Committees Established 


Committees were established for the 
consideration of the different items of 
the Conference Agenda as _ follows: 
Migration Statistics, Reform of the Gov- 
erning Body, and Procedure of Amend- 
ments to Conventions; the Honourable 
Mr. Murdock, Minister of Labour for 
Canada, being Chairman of the last 
mentioned committee dealing with 
Amendments to Conventions, while Mr. 
Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was ap- 
pointed vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Migration Statistics. Committees 
were also set up to deal with the Report 
on Unemployment, and the standing 
orders of the Conference. 


Questionnaires from the Interna- 
tional Labour Office had been in advance 
of the Conference distributed to all gov- 
ernments entitled to representation 
therein, these questionnaires being in 
the form of discussions of the different 
items on the Conference Agenda. The 


information contained in the govern- 


®ental replies to the questionnaires was 
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subsequently published in pamphlet 
form for the information of the dele- 
gates to the Conference. The separaic 
items of the Agenda were all referred 
by the Conference to the respective com- 
mittees for examination and repoxt. © 


Director’s Report 


At an early sitting of the Conference 
the Secretary-General introduced his 
vearly report as Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The report 
dealt first with problems ‘of internal 
organization with special reference to 
the budget of the International Labour 
Organization, and the construction of 
a permanent home in Geneva for the 
International Labour Office on the site 
venerously offered by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, and with the work of inter- 
national information carried out by 
the International Labour Office, which 
the Secretary-General described as 
two-fold—ecollection and _ distribution 
—referring particularly to the value of 
such services to newly developed coun- 
tries. In connection with international 
labour legislation, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral spoke of the endeavour, whilst 
following the principles established in 
the Treaty of Peace, to improve condi- 
tions of labour in eaeh country and to 
secure through the. application of con- 
ventions that the most advanced 
countries in the sphere of labour legis- 
lation are not affected by the compe- 
tition of the more backward. This 
endeavour was described as the prin- 
cipal task of the Organization. Speak- 
ing of the ratification of conventions, 
the Seeretary- General said: 


It is our duty to adopt draft Conventions 
and to ascertain to what extent these are 
ratified and enforced. What is the present 
pos tion? Recently I was able to inform the 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly that 
forty-six ratifications had been effected up 
to date. Since the close of the Assembly of 
the League seven fresh ratifications have 
been registered or communicated by States, 
and the number increases daily. 


I may add that this very day we have 
received an official communication in a let- 
ter from the Japanese Government announ- 
cing that the Japanese Privy Couneil hd® 
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decided to adopt the Draft Conventions con- 
cerning Unemployment adopted by the 
Washington Conference and the Draft Con- 
vention concerning Employment of Seamen 
adopted at Genoa in 1920. The formal 
measures for ratifying these Conventions 
will be taken immediately by the Japanese 
Government.*. As regards the Draft Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for the 
adm ssion of young persons into industry, 
adopted at Washington, and the Draft Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons on board ship, 
the Privy Council has decided that several 
provisions in existing legislation must be 


‘amended in order to bring them into con- 


formity with the texts of the two Draft 


Conventions. But as soon as this has been 
done the two Draft Conventions will be 
ratified. 


The number of ratifications is thus increas- 
ing from day to day and the figure has now 
reached 53. Those who part‘cipate in the 
daily political and administrative life of 
States know what an immense amount of 
effort this figure represents. Ratifications, 
alas, do not take place automatically. I say 
alas, but perhaps this ts also a guarantee, for 
if ‘ratification took place w'thout any pre- 
vious discussion, the possibilities of enforce- 
ment would clearly be much less. Still, fifty- 
three ratifications for all the Draft Conven- 
tions which have been passed -is a small 
figure, much too small. 


A report on the Unemployment En- 
quiry undertaken by the International 
Labour Office was laid before the 
Conference as a supplement to the 
Director’s report. Further sittings of 
the Conference were devoted to the 
examination of the Director’s report 
and a discussion by the full Conference 
of action taken by the various govern- 
ments on the Draft Conuventions and 
Recommendations of previous eonfer- 
ences, 


The Committee on the Standing 
Orders of the Conference brought in a 
report which modified the existing 
Standing Orders only as to form, and 
the Standing Orders as drafted by the 
Committee were unanimously adopted. 


Consideration by the committees and 
subsequently by the General Confer- 
ence resulted in the adoption of a 








*Adviece has sinee been received that the two Draft 
ppprentions referred to have been duly ratified by 
Japan 
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proposed amendment to Article 393 of 
the Treaty of Peace, a recommendation 
as to emigration statistics and inform- 
ation, a resolution regarding unem- 
ployment, a resolution regarding the 
amendment of conventions, and a reso- 
lution regarding the periodicity of the 
sessions of the Conference. 


Reform of the Governing Body 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Reform, having examined the report 
presented by the Governing Body with 
a view to the amendment of Article 393 
of the Peace Treaty, drafted a new 
article which was the subject of an 
extended discussion by the General 
Conference, resulting in the proposal 
to amend Article 393 of the Treaty of 
Peace as set forth hereafter. Article 
393 as included in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace states that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should be under 
the control of the Governing Body, 
consisting of 24 persons,—12 persons 
representing the governments, 6 mem- 
bes representing the employers, and 6 
persons representing the workers. The 
proposed amendment adopted by the 
Conference increases the Governing 
Body to 32 persons, distributed in the 
same proportions as before. 


Both the original Article and the 
proposed amendment set forth that of 
the persons representing governments, 
eight shall be chosen by the Member 
States of chief industrial importance, 
and the other persons representing the 
vovernments, numbering four under 
the original Article and eight under 
the proposed Amendment, shall be 
appointed by the Members selected for 
that purpose by the gcevernment 
delegates to the Conference, excluding 
the delegates of the eight Members 
mentioned above. The proposed Amend- 
ment further requires that of the 
sixteen Members represented, six shall 
be non-European states. The question 
as to which are the Members of chief 
industrial importance was left to the 
Couneil of the League of Nations, 
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which, having adopted a classification 
placing Canada amongst the first eight 
Member States of chief mndustrial 
importance, assures the Dominion Gov- 
ernment of representation on the Gov- 
erning Body, similar to that which it 
has had since the inception of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. Under 
the terms of Article 422 of the Treaty 
of Peace, the proposed Amendment of 
Article 393, before going into foreé, 
will require to be ratified by the States 
represented on the Council of the 
League of Nations and by three-fourths 
of the Members of the League of 
Nations. 


Periodicity of the Conference 


A resolution was introduced recom- 
mending that the Conference should 
hold alternate sessions of preparation 
and of decision, and after discussion 
by the General Conference it was de- 
eided to refer the resolution, together 
with the observations made by the 
Committee to the Governing Body for 
consideration. It will be recalled that 
Article 389 of the Treaty of Peace 
specifies that the meetings of the 
General Conference shall be held at 
least once in every year. During the Ses- 
sion dealt with in this report, a vote 
was taken on the proposal by the Gov- 
erning Body, which recommended 
biennial sessions, the proposal, how- 
ever, being rejected by the General 
Conference. The Minister of Labour of 
Canada was among those who spoke in 
favour of biennial sessions. 


Procedure of Amendment of Conventions 


The question submitted to the Com- 
mittee for its consideration arose out 
of the proposal made by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at the 1921 Con- 
ference for the insertion in future 
conventions of a clause which should 
permit amendments without resort to 
the procedure laid down by Article 405 
of the Treaty. This question was re- 
ferred by the 1921 Conference to the 
Governing Body for examination, but 
the Governing Body reported that 
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they had not reached any conclusion 
in the matter and had recommended 
that a special sub-committee of the 
Conference should be appointed to 
consider it. The commission appointed 
to examine the question was composed 
of eighteen members, six from each 
group, the Honourable James Mur- 
dock, Minister of Labour of Canada, 
being elected Chairman. This commit- 
tee held several meetings and also ap- 
pointed from its members a committee 
of legal experts to consider the proposal 
to arrange some plan whereby in future 
conventions a clause could be inserted to 
provide for desired amendments. The 
sub-committee of legal experts reported 
back that a further exhaustive inquiry 
should be made and the committee there- 
fore unanimously reccommended to the 
Conference that the International 
Labour Office should be directed to un- 
dertake a thorough study of the prob- 
lems involved in the proposal to arrange 
for amendments to future conventions 
and to prepare a report to be sub- 
mitted to member governments at least 
four months in advance of the next con- 
ference. The proposal and recommenda- 
tion of the committee were adopted 
unanimously by the Conference. 


Communication of Statistical Information 
referring to Emigration and Immigration 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
who was Vice-Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Emigration Statistics, presented 
the report of the Committee, including 
a draft for a Recommendation. The 
report was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. The Recommendation, as 
will be seen by reference to the text at 
the end of the present report, reecom- 
mends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization shall com- 
municiate to the International Labour 
Office available information regarding 
emigration, immigration, repatriation, 
transit of emigrants on outward and re- 
turn journeys, and measures taken or 
contemplated in connection with these 
questions. It is also recommended that 
the Members make every effort to com- 
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municate to the International Labour 
Office specified statistics as to sex, age, 
occupation, nationality, country of last 
residence, and country of proposed resi- 
dence. Finally, the Recommendation 
suggests the adoption of a uniform 
definition of the term ‘‘ Emigrant’’ and 
the determination of uniform particu- 
lars to be entered on identity papers 
issued to emigrants and immigrants by 
the competent authorities, and the use 
of a uniform method of recording statis- 
tical information regarding emigration 
and immigration. 


Resolution of Conference regarding 
Unemployment 


The committee appointed for the 
examination of the special report pre- 
sented by the Director in connection 
with the Enquiry into Unemployment 
which was confided to the International 
Labour Office by the Conference at its 
1921 session, comprised 21 members in 
the proportion of 7 from each of the 
Conference groups. The enquiry, with 
which the report deals, was carried out 
by a special section of the International 
Labour Office in accordance with the 
instructions of the Governing Body. 
After indicating the extent of the un- 
employment crisis, the report makes a 
comparative study of remedies adopted 
in various countries, and analyses the 
causes of unemplyoment, drawing a dis- 
tinction between unemployment as 
caused by normal economic conditions, 
and as connected with post-war condi- 
tions. These two sets of causes are class- 
ified as follows :— 


Causes corresponding to the normal economic 
system: 


Lack fo vocational skill and the unsatis- 
factory distribution of workers among various 
industries; lack of mobility of labour and 
unsatisfactory distribution of workers among 
various localities; slack seasons; force ma- 
jeure; faulty organisation of industrial under- 
takings; sudden changes in industrial methods; 
social disturbances; customs policy; periodical 
crises of over- produetion, 


Causes arising out of the post-war economic 
system: 


The international political situation ; wunder- 
production in the impoverished countries; in- 
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stability of the exchanges; instability of na- 
tional eurrencies; the increased cost of living 
and the eonsequent under-consumption; changes 
in the purchasing power of the various classes 
of the community; certain cases of injudicious 
government interference with private enterprise. 


After discussion in the Conference of 
the Committee’s report, a resolution was 
adopted calling upon the International 
Labour Office to continue actively its 
work as regards the collection of in- 
formation and international co-ordina- 
tion in the matter of unemployment, and 
further resolving that the International 
Labour Office should ask the Economic 
and Financial Organization of the 
League of Nations for all pertinent in- 
formation concerning the influence on 
the demand for labour of both sexes of 
monetary, financial and commercial 
policy in different countries. 


President’s Concluding Remarks 


In his closmg remarks Lord Burnham, 


the President of the Conference, said: 

This has been, in its essence, a constitutional 
Conference. The International Labour Organ- 
isation is not meant to be a legislative machine 
for turning out Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions like papers from a printing-press, al- 
though our deliberations ought to be directed 
to practical issues. It is not a court of re- 
gistration existing to place on record the 
decisions taken by outside bodies, right or left 
of us, it matters not which. It exists, primarily, 
for the collection and diffusion of full and 
accurate information on all the great questions 
of industrial movement and importance to the 
world at large. It is the servant and, in some 
ways, it may well be the teacher of Govern- 
ments and governors in undertaking the satis- 
factory and comparative treatment of indus- 
trial preblems. I ask you what functions can 
be more important for general progress and 
contentment when a round dozen of new States 
have been called into being, or revived, after 
the passing of long years in this principal con- 
tinent, if I may still call it so, of Europe, and 
when in other continents there are so many 
states of immense extent and inexhaustible 
resources, whose statesmen and officials are 
always ealling out to us for the fullest intel- 
ligenee or what is being done here, there and 
everywhere, to promote the welfare and ef- 
ficiency of the workpeople of every category 
and all conditions. There is no question which, 
intrinsieally and actually, is of more urgent 
publie importance than emigration and immi- 
gration, or, as we prefer to eall it within the 
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British Empire, of migration and overseas 
settlement. What it means in fact and ten- 
dency is the readjustment of population to the 
means of subsistence as created and exploited 
by industry. New laws are everywhere being 
passed to control and direct it, yet no subject 
has had less scientific investigation and on 
none are the data more insufficient. Surely 
in having begun its consideration by the Com- 
mission of last year, presided over by Lord 
Uliswater, formerly Speaker of the ‘British 
House of Commons, and in our decisions of 
this year on the collation of statistics, we have 
indeed been well advised. 


Jt is a remarkable fact that from no country 
are more enquiries addressed to this Office 
than from the United States of America, and 
we welcomed with all sincerity the party of 
American employers who paid us an official 
visit this Session. ; 


This Session, we spent four or five sittings 
in the consideration of the Director’s very able 
and comprehensive Report. J may perhaps 
take to my credit, that last year I suggested 
that this should be the first item on the official 
Agenda after the formal business was con- 
cluded. I believe it proved of general interest 
and allowed of a general debate which a great 
body such as this is quite justified in holding, 
because it allows the industrial conditions of 
the year to be considered as a whole from the 
varying standpoint of all the continents and 
countries of which the Conference is made up. 
It is no waste of time, because subjects are 
then and there dealt with which would other- 
wise crop up on the reports of committees and 
the ground is thereby cleared for substantive 
proposals, or is shown not to be sufficiently 
explored and to uecessitate further enquiry by 
the Office. Real and substantial progress in 
international agreements ean only be made in 
the full light of knowledge and reason. At- 
tempts to hustle and prejudge the issues sub- 
mitted only lead to failure and disappointment, 
as this Conference well knows even within the 
short term of its existence. 


The mission of this great and representative 
Council of the nations is to study and promote 
the well-being of the vast majority of the 
people in all parts of the world which has 
come under the mind and hand of man, step 
by step, and measure upon measure. ‘‘ Work,’’ 
said our great writer Carlyle in an academic 
address, ‘‘is the grant cure of all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind.’’ So 
be it, and it is for us to do our best to ensure 
that work, as healthy, as happy and as produc- 
tive as the skill and energy of man can make 
it, shall be undertaken and perfected in_ the 
spirit of good understanding and goodwill 
among the nations.’’ 


THE 
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Texts of proposed Amendment, Recommendation, Resolutions, etc. 


The following is the text, as published 
in the Provisi ional Record of the Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held at Geneva, October 18 to 
November 3, 1922, of the several propo- 


sitions of the Conference, viz: Proposed > 


amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty 


of Peace; Resolution on Periodicity of 
Conference; Proposal Regarding Pro- 
cedure of Amendment to Conventions; 
Recommendation Regarding Communi- 
eation of Emigration and Immigration 
Information; and Resolution Regarding 
Unemployment. 


Proposed Amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty of Peace 


‘Article 393 shall read as follows :— 


‘“‘The International Labour Office 
shall be under control of a Governing 
Body consisting of thirty-two persons :— 


Sixteen representing Governments, 
Hight representing the Employers, 
and 

Hight representing the Workers. 


Of the sixteen persons representing 
Governments, eight shall be appointed 
by the Members of chief industrial im- 
portance, and eight shall be appointed 
by the Members selected for that pur- 
pose by the Government Delegates to 
the Conference e: xcluding the Delegates 
of the eight Members mentioned above. 
Of the sixteen Members represented six 
shall be non-European States. 


Any question as to which are the 
Members of chief industrial importance 
shall be decided by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


The persons representing the HKm- 
ployers and the persons representing the 


_Workers shall be elected respectively by 


the Employers’ delegates and the Work- 
ers’ delegates to the Conference. Two 
Employers’ representatives and two 
Workers’ representatives shall belong to 
non-European States. 


The period of office of the Governing 
Body shall be three years. 


The method of filling vacancies and 
of appointing substitutes and other 
similar questions, may be decided by 
the Governing Body subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. 


The Governing Body shall, from time 
to time, elect one of its number to act 
as its Chairman, shall reguiate its own 
procedure, and shall fix its own times 
of meeting. A special meeting shall be 
held if a written request to that effect 
is made by at least twelve of the re- 
presentatives on the Governing Body.”’ 


Resolution on Periodicity of Conference 


“The Commission, while proposing 
that the present text of paragraph 1 of 
Article 389 should remain unchanged, 
recommends that the Conference should 
hold alternative sessions of preparation 
and of decision. In the examination of 
items inscribed on the Agenda, the first 
Sessions should be devoted to the general 


discussion of drafts for Conventions or 
drafts for Recommendations, demanding 
a vote by a simple majority only. The 
final vote upon these decisions in the 
conditions provided for by paragraph 2 
of Article 405, that is to say, by a two- 
thirds majority, should be held at the 
opening of the following session.’’ 


Proposal Regarding Procedure of Amendment to Conventions 


The Commission is of opinion that 
the problem submitted to it is a very 
difficult and delicate one, and can be 
decided only after all the information 
capable of contributing to its solution 


has been collected, and that consequent- 
ly the Conference is not in a position to 
take a decision on the question of amend- 
ment to Conventions. While emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the question, the 
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Commission proposes to the Con- 
ference that it instruct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to undertake a 
thorough study of the problem, and 
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to prepare a report to be submitted 
to Governments for their observations 
at least four months before the next 
Conference. 


Recommendation Regard’ng Communication to the International Labour Office of 
Statistical or other Information on Emigration, Immigration, and the Transit 
ef Emigrants and Immigrants 


I. The General’ Conference’ recom- 
mends that each Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization should com- 
munieate to the International Labour 
Office all information available con- 
cerning emigration, immigration, repa- 
triation, transit of emigrants on out- 
ward and return journeys, and the 
measures taken or contemplated in con- 
nection with these questions. 


This information should be commu- 
nicated so far as possible every three 
months and within three months of the 
end of the period to which it refers. 


Il. The General Conference recom- 
mends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization should 
make every effort to communicate to the 
International Labour Office, within six 
months of the end of the year to which 
they refer, and so far as information is 
available, the total figures of emigrants 
and immigrants, showing separately na- 
tionals and aliens, and specifying parti- 
eularly, for nationals, and, as far as 
possible for aliens: 


Sex. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Country of last residence. 
Country of proposed residence. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(9) 

(6) 

Ill. The General Conference recom- 

mends that each member of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization should, if 

possible, make agreements with other 
Members providing for: 


(a) The adoption of a uniform definition 
of the term ‘‘emigrant.’’ 


(b) The determination of uniform parti- 
culars to be entered on the identity 
papers issued to emigrants and im- 
migrants by the competent auth- 
orities of Members who are parties 


to such agreements. 


The use of a uniform method of 
recording statistical information re- 
earding emigration and immigra- 
tion. 


Resolution adopted by the Conference Regarding Unemployment 


1. The Conference resolves that the 
work which has been begun with a view 
to making unemployment statistics more 
comparable internationally, and to im- 
prove them from the national point of 
view, shall be continued ; 


29 The Conference rseolves that the 
International Labour Office shall active- 
ly continue its work as regards the 
collection of information and interna- 
tional co-ordination in the matter of un- 
employment in accordance with the 
previous decisions of the International 
Labour Conference; that, in particular, 
the permanent documentary enquiry 


carried out by the International Labour 
S 


Office shall be made to bear on the re- 
spective movements of production and 
consumption of the various classes of 
2oods ; 


2 The Conference resolves that the 
Governing Body shall consider the 
pericdical publication of the results of 
the above investigations in accordance 
with the resolutions adopted by the 
International Economie Conference of 
Genoa ; 


4. The Conference resolve that the 
International Labour Office shall special- 
ly investigate the causes and remedies 
of seasonal unemployment ; 
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dD. The Conference resolves, with a 
view to combatting unemployment crises, 
that the International Labour Office 
shall be instructed to make, in eolla- 
boration with the Economie and Finan- 
cial Section of the League of Nations, 
a special study of the ‘problem of the 
erises of unemployment, their recur- 
rencies and the fluctuations of economic 
activity, to collate and compare, in par- 
ticular, the results of the investigations 
made in various countries, and to make 
known the measures taken with a view 
to sustaining economic activity, and thus 
stabilising the labour market; 


6. As regards the present crisis, the 
Conference, having taken cognizance of 
the resolution of the Third Assembly of 
the League of Nations, expressed in the 
following terms :— 

The Assembly, having taken note of the 
decisions of the General Labour Conference of 
1921 calling for an enquiry into the national 


and international aspects of the unemployment 
erises Sica the means of combatting it, and 


REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
LABOUR 


THE International Labour Office 

(League of Nations) recently issued 
a report based on the results of an en- 
quiry into measures adopted in various 
countries for relieving unemployment 


or its consequences. (International 
Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1922: ‘‘Remedies for Unemployment, ” 


price 60 cents). This enquiry was under- 
taken in accordance with a resolution 
of the International Labour Conference 
of 1921, instructing the Office to insti- 
tute a special inquiry on the national 
and international aspects of the un- 
employment crisis and on the means of 
combating it. It is the intention of the 
International Labour Office to keep this 
report continually revised and to publish 
it from time to time, and a request is 
made that all States and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations furnish the data 
on this subject that they possess. The 
measures reviewed are classified under 
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requesting the International Labour Office to 
call into co-operation the Economic and Finan- 
cial Section of the League of Nations for the 
solution of the financial and economie ques- 
tions by the enquiry. 


Requests the Economie and Financial Organ- | 
ization to arrange the scope and method of 
such collaboration at an early date, and to 
bring to the enquiry conducted by the Inter- 


national Labour Office any information which 


it has in its possession. 
" 
Resolves that the International Labour 
Office, in conformity with the resolu- 
tion already adopted by the Conference 
itself as its Third Session, whilst deter- 
mining in agreement with the Economie 
and Financial Organization of the 
League of Nations the course to be pur- 
sued for the compilation of the neces- 
sary statistical data, shall ask the said 
Organization immediately for all per- 
tinent information concerning the in- 
fluence on the demand for the labour 
of both sexes of monetary, financial and 
commercial policy in different countries. 


— REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICE 


three main heads: (1) relief of the un- 
employed; (2) distribution of available 
labour; (3) development of the possi- 
bilities of employment. 


Relief of the Unemployed 


Unemployment relief takes the form 
of either insurance or public assistance. 
The advantages of unemployment in- 
surance are, according to the report, 
that it mitigates some of the most dire 
individual suffering and reveals, in part 
at least, the cost ‘of: unemployment to 
society ‘thereby causing an impelline 
demand for the application of the ne- 
cessary remedies. Frequently a com- 
bination of the two methods is adopted, 
unemployment insuranee funds being 
supplemented by state grants. In some 
countries the insurance ‘funds have been 
so greatly supplemented by public 
grants that the contributions of the in- 
sured represented only a small propor- 
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tion of the amount paid out to the un- 
employed. In Belgium out of 1,415,795 
days lost in unemployment during Feb- 
ruary, 1922, the benefit societies paid 
out of their funds for 159,066 days, the 
remainder of the lost time being pro- 
vided for by an emergency fund sup- 
ported entirely by state grants. <A 
sicilar scheme prevails in the Nether- 
lands. In Switzerland the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds, subsidized by, 
the Federal Government, is supplement- 
ed by contributions from employers, and 
by part of the proceeds of a tax on war 
profits. 


In Great Britain, Belgium and Italy 
there is a marked tendency towards ad- 
ministrating unemployment insurance 
by industries rather than through a 
general fund for all industries. 


Unemployment insurance may be 
either voluntary or compulsory, but the 
tendency has been towards compulsory 
insuranee. Compulsory insurance now 
operates in Austria, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Italy and Luxembourg. Com- 
pulsory insurance is also provided for 
in Portugal by a decree of May 10, 1919, 
and bills on compulsory insurance are 
under examination in Belgium, Chile, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Voluntary insurance, 
subsidized by public authorities, exists 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Kranee and Norway, and Switzerland is 
establishing a definite scheme along these 
lines. 


Where the principle of voluntary un- 
employment insurance through trade 
unions has been in force, there is a ten- 
deney to make it compulsory for their 
members by trade union rules. In all 
countries where unemployment insurance 
is of a voluntary character it is in the 
hands of private associations almost 
always trade unions, but subject to regu- 
lations approved by public authorities, 
organized by official bodies as in the 
Yanton of Besli-Ville, Switzerland, 
where in addition to trade union in- 
surance funds aided by grants from the 
Canton, there is an official unemploy- 
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ment fund to which workers of the 
Canton, other than those insured in a 
trade union fund, may belong. On the 
other hand under existing compulsory 
schemes insurance is in principle admi- 
nistered directly by public authorities, 
but there is an increasing tendency to 
make provision for the co-operation of 
trade unions. 


In cases where unemployment i- 
surance is instituted by the workers 
themselves through their trade unious, 
insurance is specialized by industry 
according as the trade unions are them- 
selves so specialized. In Italy special 
compulsory funds for specific trades 
may be approved by ministerial decree, 
as circumstances may require, and in- 
surance funds organized by trade unions 
or by agreement between workers and 
employers may likewise be approved for 
the purpose of applying compulsory in- 
surance within their jurisdiction. The 
law in Italy provides as well for the 
organization in each province of a com- 
pulsory joint industrial unemployment 
fund. 


In Great Britain, contributions 1m- 
posed by statute upon employers and 
workers are.collected by means of stamps 
affixed to unemployment books and are 
paid into the unemployment fund. Pay- 
ment of benefit is made either by the em- 
ployment exchanges direct to claimants 
or indirectly through trade unions or 
other associations to their members. 
Under the latter plan the total provision 
made by the Association must be at least 
one-third greater than the unemploy- 
ment benefit payable under the Act. The 
Ministry of Labour repays to the Asso- 
ciation the amount its members would 
have received in the absence of such an 
arrangement and contributes toward the 
administrative expenses. In 1921 such 
arrangements had been made with 193 
associations of which 171 were trade 
unions and the others mostly provident 
societies. About 2,110,000 members were 
insured in this way out of about 12,000,- 
000 compulsorily insured workers. In 
July, 1922, the number of associations 
continuing these arrangements was re- 
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duced to 140 with a membership of 
1,100,000, many being unable to keep up 
the payments owing to the prolonged 
unemployment. 


In Great Britain by the original act 
of 1911 there was instituted one gen- 
eral unemployment fund, administered 
by the State for the benefit of certain 
trades to which alone the act applied. 
It also provided for applying the act 
to certain trades through trade unions. 
By the act of 1920, while these plans 
were continued, two new forms of in- 
surance according to industry were add- 
ed, called ‘‘special schemes’’ and ‘‘sup- 
plementary schemes.’’ Under provi- 
sions relating to special schemes, an 
industry, on the approval of the Min- 
ister of Labour, may contract out of 
the general scheme, by setting up a 
scheme of its own which would ensure 
to the unemployed workers of that in- 
dustry benefits not less favourable on 
the whole than those provided by the 
act. The supplementary schemes guar- 
antee benefits not provided for by the 
act, such as payment in respect of the 
waiting period of partial unemploy- 
ment due to bad weather and other 
causes. 


Distribution of Labour 


The chapter on the distribution of 
available employment deals with the 
regulation of engagement and dismissal, 
employment agencies, and the interna- 
tional distribution of labour. 


In order to deal with the temporary 
disturbance of the labour market fol- 
lowing the close of the war, laws were 
passed in Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and other countries to compel 
employers to take back their former 
employees after demobilization. In Aus- 
tria employers, who had not less than 
15 workers, were compelled to engage 
a number of unemployed persons equal 
to one-fifth of the staff already employ- 
ed. Employers were also compelled to 
replace all workers who had been dis- 
missed between April 26 and October 31, 
1919. Austria, Germany and Italy have 
passed laws compelling employers to 
engage disabled ex-service men. The 
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German law includes also workers dis- 
abled through industrial accidents. 


In recent years laws have been passed 
concerning collective agreements which 
include provisions dealing with the 
period of notice of dismissal and with 
bonuses on dismissal. In Austria and 
Belgium the length of notice to be given 
to eccmmercial employees is laid down. 
Austrian decrees also compel employers 
to engage a new worker for every one 
dismissed, unless the dismissed worker 
has been given notice proportionate to 
his length of service and has received 
an adequate bonus on dismissal. In 
I*rance, after the Armistice, bonuses 
equal to twenty working days’ wages 
were allowed on dismissal to all workers 
employed in war industries who had 
worked at least a month before the Arm- 
istice. In Greece decrees were issued 
for the benefit of dismissed workers in 
the cigarette industry, and it was laid 
down that the maximum dismissal bonus 
should be one year’s pay, but the reci- 
pient would not in future be allowed to 
find employment in the tobacco industry. 
This rule was made on account of the 
large amount of unemployment due 
partly to demobilization and partly to 
the sudden development in the use of 
machinery. 


In some countries government regu- 
Jations exist providing for compensation 
for partial unemployment, that is, in 
cases where the whole staff of an under- 
taking is kept on but at reduced hours. 
In Germany an order of November 5, 
1921, provides that workers whose hours 
are less than normal are to receive a 
grant equal to the difference between 
half their weekly or fortnightly wages 
and the benefit paid to totally unem- 
ployed persons. One half of the ex- 
penditure is borne by the central gov- 
ernment, one-third by the state and one- 
sixth by the municipality. In Denmark 
a circular of the Minister of the Interior 
dated March 21, 1922, declares that a 
benefit is to be paid to partially unem- 
ployed persons whose weekly working 
hours have been reduced by more than 
one-third, but the total wages plus the 
benefit may not exceed the wages the 
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worker would receive if his hours had 
been reduced by ouly one-third. 


Employment Agencies 


The earliest public employment agen- 
cies, according to the report, were 
municipal institutions which developed 
principally between 1900 and 1910 
Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Switzerland. In 
several of these countries the municipal 
agencies organized themselves in na- 
tional federations. The first national 
system of public employment agencies 
was set up in Great Britain by the 
Labour Exchange Act of 1909. Many 
other countries have since adopted a 
similar plan, and there is at present an 
increasing tendency to make employ- 
ment agencies state institutions or else 
subject to the direet control of the state. 
In a number of countries there are also 
many free private employment agencies, 
most of which were instituted by em- 
ployers’ or workers’ organizations. In 
Germany, Finland, Great Britain, Italy, 
Roumania and Sw itzerland these agen- 
cies are co-ordinated with the public 
employment offices. 


The opinion is expressed in the report 
that employment agencies which charge 
fees are docmed to disappear, and that 
their existence is in contradiction to 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, which 
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declares that labour must not be regard- 
ed as a commodity. These agencies “have 
been abolished in several of the pro- 
vinees of Canada, Chile, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Italy, and Roumania. In Aus- 
tr alia, agencies finding employment for 
sailors are forbidden to charge fees. In 
various other countries these agencies 
are licensed by the state or municipality. 


Public employment agencies under the 
management of joint committees re- 
presenting employers and workers exist 
in Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, 
Italy and some of ‘the Swiss cantons. 
Reeourse to public employment agencies 
is compulsory in Denmark, Germany and 
Switzerland, in the Argentine as res- 
pects manual and domestic workers, and 
in the Netherlands as hespects the cigar 
industry. 


Various other matters are dealt with 
in the report including vocational train- 
ing of unemployed persons, vocational 
euidanece for young persons, measures 
for the encouragement and regulation 
of emigration and immigration and in- 
ternational conventions respecting emi- 
eration and immigration. In the chapter 
dene with the development of the 
possibilities of employment an account 
is given of relief works instituted in 
various countries, the means of recruit- 
ing labour for these works and the rates 
of wages paid on such works. 





THE INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE OF CANADA 


G TRIKING recognition of the indus- 
trial importance of Canada _ is 
contained in a recent decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations. This 
decision was rendered under the au- 
thority of Article 393 of the Treaties 


of Peace which declared that eight out | 


of the twelve Government seats on the 
foverning Body of the International 
Labour Office should be held by the 
countries: GEA Chief 
portance ”’ and that any question 
arising as to which are the countries 
of “chief industrial importanee’’ shall 


industrial im- 


be decided by the League of Nations 
Council. 


A special commission was appointed 
to eonsider the eriteria to be adopted 
in this matter and it was agreed that 
the seven characteristics following 
should be utilized, namely :— 


(1) Industrial population (includ- 


ing mines and transport). 


(2) Relation of industrial popula- 
tion to total population. 
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(3) Length of railway track. 


(4) Relation’ of 
area. 


railway track to 


(5) Horse-power used in industry. 


(6) Relation of horse-power to total 
population. 


(7) Size of mercantile marine. 


Statistical information on these 
points was obtained from the various 
countries comprising the League of 
Nations and ealeulations were made 
therefrom on two different bases. On 
one of these calculations Canada was 
ranked as the fourth state of ‘‘chief 
industrial importance’’ -and on the 
other calculation as sixth. 


On the first basis of calculation an 
index number was calculated for each 
of the seven characteristics, the maxi- 
mum figure in each table being taken 
as 100. In order to arrange the states 
according to their industrial impor- 
tance these index numbers were then 
totalled, double weight being given to 
characteristics 1, 5 and 7. On this 
basis the first eight. countries were, in 
order of importance: Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Canada, Italy, Bel- 
sium, Japan and India. 


Under the alternative method of the 
calculation each country was number- 
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ed from one to eighteen, according to 
its rank for each of the seven charac- 
teristics. These numbers were then 
totalled, double weight being given to 
characteristics 1,5 and 7, and _ the 
countries arranged in the resulting 
order. The smallest total of this in- 
dicated the highest position. The eight 
states of ‘‘chief industrial impor- 
tance’’ on this basis of  ecaleulation 
were shown to be Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Can- 
ada, Belgium and Sweden. 


The report of the Commission of 
Enquiry was considered by the Coun- 
eil of the League of Nations and 
hearings were also accorded to re- 
presentatives of certain countries 
which desired to submit special re- 
presentations. The resolution adopted 
by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions was that the eight countries, 
members of the International Labour 
Organization which are of ‘‘chief in- 
dustrial importanece’’ are at present in 
the alphabetical order of the names:in 
French as follows: Germany, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
Italy and Japan. The United States, as 
is known, is not at present a member of 
the League of Nations or of the Inter- 


CANADIAN PULP INDUSTRY AND ALL-BRITISH TRADE 


Sir Frederick Becker on Canada’s pulp resources 


OLLOWING upon the promise of 

the Prime Minister (the Right Hon- 
ourable A. Bonar Law) to eall an 
economic conference of the British 
Kmpire for the development of Empire 
trade comes the news that the Provin- 
cial Government of Quebec have de- 
cided to spend 2,000,000 dollars on a 
dam which will increase by 30,000 tons 
a year the output of wood pulp from 
the Chicoutimi Mills, the largest not 
onlv in the Empire, but in the whole 
world. After the experiences of paper 


‘ said, ‘‘in the future 


national Labour Organization which 
is connected therewith. 
users during the war the possibility 


that the British Empire may become 
self-supporting in this regard holds 
more than ordinary interest. It was 
discussed in an interview yesterday by 
Sir Frederick Becker who, with his 
associates, control the Chicoutimi con- 
cern, 


‘‘T have the greatest confidence,’’ he 
of Canada as a 
producer of raw materials in the form 
of wood pulp for the world. At the 
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present moment Canada supplies only 
about one-fifth of the total consump- 
tion of wood pulp in the United King- 
dom. I look forward to a time, and that 
not far distant, when the British Em- 
pire will produce at least fifty per cent 
of the wood pulp required within its 
boundaries. 


‘‘Since the termination of the war, 
the pulp and paper trades of the world 
have, in common with other trades, 
passed through many vicissitudes. We 
have had our booms and our slumps, 
but a study of the conditions governing 
these trades shows nothing in the 
future to prevent a steady and per- 
sistent rise in prices of both wood pulp 
and paper throughout the world until 
the point is reached when there is a 
fair business profit for everyone. I do 
not mean that I expect to see such a 
boom as there was in 1920; I mean a 
rise sufficient to make the pulp and 
paper industry one of the most econ- 
omically sound in the world. The 
United States itself, perhaps the 
largest individual consumer of paper 
among the countries, has already, after 
passing through a severe depression 
in 1921, re-asserted itself, so that there 
is now an active market there in both 
wood pulp and paper. France and the 
continent also show signs of revival 
after a severe depression. There is 
evidence of recuperation in the coun. 
tries to which paper is exported from 
Great Britain; and even Great Britain, 
usually the last to come round after a 
depression, is in a very much sounder 
position to-day than it was two months 
ago. 


‘An election, which usually spells 
slump to many trades, has always been 
a blessing to the paper trade. Apart, 
however, from that, there can be no 
doubt that the general trade in paper, 
which means added consumption of 
wood pulp, is making progress. As 
education spreads, so the demand for 
paper increases. Natural growth in 
demand is eight per cent per annum 
in Europe—more in America. Speak- 
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ing for our own mills, their entire pro- 
duction has been sold under contract 
at fair prices for the next ten years to 
paper makers and newspaper proprie- 
tors in Great Britain, France and the 
United States; and the capacity of our 
mechanical wood mills is 1,000 ship- 
ping tons of mechanical wood pulp a 
day, and of our sulphite mills two 
hundred tons of chemical or sulphite 
pulp a day. 


‘‘My future plans? They are still 
bound up with the ideal which I set 
myself when a boy after seeing trees | 
erow in the forests and a ragged urchin 
selling newspapers in the street. I made 
up my mind that between these two a 
ereat inter-Empire organization could 
be founded. I have for some time been 
directing my attention to the more ef- 
ficient working of two great entities 
economic production of raw material 
and of the finished article. I have al- 
ready a system of transport by which 
large ocean-going steamers owned by 
us pick up the wood pulp from the mill 
wharf in Canada, transport it across 
the Atlantic, and deposit it wherever 
practicable, at the paper mill’s wharf 
in this country. In view cf what I 
consider is to be a sure and increasing 
demand for wood pulp from Canada, 
IT am making the ne@essary arrange- 
ments so as to be ready at short notice 
to inerease the production of our mills, 
and in this respect we have been great- 
ly assisted by the provincial Govern- 
ment of Quebec, to whore sound busi- 
ness sense and commercial foresight 
too great a tribute cannot be paid. 
They have not only offered to raise a 
large dam on Lake Kenogami for the 
Chicoutimi mills, which, with a con- 
stant and regular suvply of water 
throughout the year, will thus be able 
to increase their production by 30,000 
tons of woodpulp per annum, but are 
also supporting the industry by isol- 
ating certain forests adjoining our 
present limits and ‘veserving us the 
option to take up these lands when we 
are ready for further development. 
The finest pulp wood lands in the 
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world are in Quebec—they replant 
themselves, and fire is their only, but 
a deadly foe. 


‘“Without doubt’? Sir Frederick 
concluded, ‘‘there is a great and grow- 
ing tendency on the part of European 
manufacturers, particularly those in 
Great Britain,.to follow the line so 
ably enunciated at the recent Empire 
Press Conference held in Canada, and 
to see that the Empire shall be able 
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more and more to get wood pulp from 
within and so become less dependent 
upon foreign supphes either of wood, 
and this Conference 
and Lord Burnham’s patriotic support, 
caused these negotiations to be econ- 
summated and the newspaper world to 
be emancipated from the Scandinavian 
domination, and the principal Canadian 
mills to be economically developed and 
extended.’’ 





IMMIGRATION POLICY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


N announcement of the immigration 

policy of the Dominion Government 

was. recently given to the press by the 

Honourable Charles Stewart, Acting 

Minister of Immigration. The announce- 
ment was in part as follows: 


From the immigration point of view it must 
be recognized that one of the magnets which 
was most potent in attracting settlement to 
Canada in the early years of the century—the 
granting of public lands as free homesteads— 
is no longer a factor to the extent it pre- 
viously was. There are still large areas of 
Crown lands in the hands of the Government, 
but they are for the most part too remote 
from railways to be an important factor in 
our immediate colonization undertakings. The 
sovernment is more disposed, for the present, 
to concern itself with the settlement of the 
available lands convenient to existing lines of 
railway which have not as yet been brought 
under production. Even with the lure of the 
free homestead largely removed Canada _ is 
in a pre-eminent position in its ability to offer 
fertile and productive lands.at a lower price 
than any other country in the world. With 
cheap and fertile lands convenient to railways, 
and with an era of agricultural prosperity 
reasonably within view, Canada ean confidently 
invite settlers from other lands to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which she offers. 


Our agents have made reports on the possi- 
bilities in the various countries from which we 
hope to draw suitable settlers. The principal 
obstacle mentioned in these reports is the 
greatly increased cost of transportation, which 
is at least fifty per cent higher than before 
the war. This is a serious difficulty, particular- 
ly to those who contemplate moving large 
families—and large families are popular with 
us—long distances. The Department has ap- 
' proached the transportation companies with 

a view to bringing about an amelioration of 





these conditions, and hopes that materially 
lower rates of transportation will result. 


Another difficulty, with respect to the settler 
from Great Britain, has been the discount on 
sterling exchange, which bears heavily upon 
the settler proposing to transfer capital to 
Canada. This condition is steadily righting 
itself and will probably not continue to be 
a barrier to British settlers with capital. 


This is a very brief outline of conditions 
as they exist today. In spite of the difficulties 
which I have mentioned I feel that there are 
grounds for a sane and reasonable optimism, 
and it is in that spirit that we purpose to 
go forward. If conditions were more attractive 
in the countries from which we hope to seeure 
settlers our task would be a hopeless one, but 
reports from Great Britain and those from 
European countries in which acceptable set- 
tlers are available, and also from the United 
States, indicate that notwithstanding our 
rather serious difficulties their conditions are 
very much worse. The inflation of prices during 
war had a tendency to inflate land values 
to a very much greater degree than in Canada, 
and thousands of people who would be desirable 
settlers are anxious to relinquish their con- 
tracts on very expensive land and come to 
Canada where they can buy land at very reason- 
able prices. We are, therefore, concentrating 
attention upon settlers of this type, but one 
of the practical difficulties is that many of 
these very desirable immigrants have: not the 
necessary funds with which to buy land in 
Canada. In order to assist as much as possible 
we are bringing our immigration agents in 
the Western States to Canada to make a survey, 
and to list desirable farms which the owners 
will rent for a year or two in the hope that 
the renter may eventually purchase and_ be- 
come the owner. This is something that has 
not before been attempted in the way of im- 
migration work by our agents. It is an at- 
tempt to render a real service to the incoming 
settler of the tenant class by placing him in 
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touch with available farms at a minimum of 
expense and delay to him, and so pave the 
way for his success. It is not paternalism, but 
it is an attempt to place departmental ma- 
chinery at the command of the settler in the 
way in which it can give him the most prac- 
tical help. 


Some assistance ean be looked for from 
various organizations interested in settlement, 
and—to mention one of these,—the Canada 
Jolonization Association intends to enter the 
field vigorously to secure settlers who have 
sufficient means to purchase land on long term 
payments. The assistance given by the various 
-eolonization,, interests will enable the Govern- 
ment to concentrate its efforts on tenant 
farmers and agricultural workers who may be 
induced to come to Canada. As a commence- 
ment, it is our intention to greatly increase our 
publicity and advertising activities, concen- 
trating our efforts on Great Britain, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, France 
and the United States. As a result of con- 
ferences held with various organizations in- 
terested, it is anticipated that perfect co- 
ordination of effort will be e ected as between 
the Government and the various interests men- 
tioned. Educational work among boys and 
girls in the schools of Great Britain and the 
United States, which is already an important 
phase of our publicity activities, will be con- 
tinued and greatly increased, and steps will 
be taken to make Canada more widely known, 
not only by advertising, but through news 
services in other countries. 


An effective follow up by our agents in the 
United States of prospective settlers in their 
territories will be established, and special steps 
will be taken toward the repatriation of ex- 
Canadians. It is believed that many former 
Canadians who have been attracted. to the in- 
dustrial centres of New England would gladly 
return to their native land. Through co- 
operation with Provincial governments it is 
hoped to repatriate a large number of such 
settlers. 


A vigorous advertising campaign will be 
immediately initiated, particularly in the agri- 
eultural and rural papers of Great Britain 
and the United States, and improved facilities 
will be provided for spreading abroad in- 
formation about the opportunities which Can- 
ada has to offer to settlers. During the months 
of the coming winter all the available ma- 
chinery of the Department in Great Britain will 
be employed in giving stereopticon and motion 
picture lectures and personal interviews on 
settlement conditions in Canada. 


Tncreased efforts will be made to secure a ° 


much larger number of women household 
workers, the need for which is quite apparent 
both in rural and urban centres, and great 
care will be taken to see that suitable women 
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are selected and placed in the proper environ- 
ment. 


Some pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Government to consider an assisted 
land settlement scheme, but there would appear 
to be many difficulties in the way of such a 
suggestion. It is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment, however, to introduce a nominated 
scheme in connection with the movement of 
people from Great Britain and other favoured 
countries. It is hoped that all organizations 
interested in immigration will take up this work 
enthusiastically and will hold out special in- 
ducements to desirable settlers who would come 
out with them and be received by them, and 
placed in employment and generally cared for. 
The Government feels little hesitation in ask- 
ing the co-operation of the general public in 
a work of such national importance. The De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonization 
stands ready to act as imtermediary, and to 
give all the assistance at the command of 
its organization, reserving, of course, the right 
to pass upon the physical and mental fitness 
of every person who makes application to come 
to Canada. 


Our attention has also been directed to a 
very promising field for securing immigration 
to Canada, namely: that of the orphan chil- 
dren—many of them families of ex-soldiers— 
in Great Britain. A careful survey has been 
made of this field and there would appear to 
present very great possibilities. In looking 
into the question of placing them in Canada, 
the Department feels that five or six thousand 
of these children could be placed annually. 
Under the supervision of Mr. Smart careful 
plans have been worked out for the proper 
inspection of these children in Great Britain, 
who would largely be between the ages of & 
and 12 years, and the placing of them in 
foster homes. 


In our investigation into the child immi- 
gration problem one of the first things we 
discovered was that the imereased cost’ of 
transportation was a serious handicap to the 
various organizations engaged in this work. 
It has been decided to approach the British 
Empire Settlement Board for the puypose of 
ascertaining if they will join the Canadian 
Government in paying the passages of these 
five thousand odd children it is proposed to 
establish in Canada. I look with a great 
deal of confidence upon this particular branch 
of our immigration work. There is no question 
—the records kept through many years de- 
monstrate it beyond all doubt—that those who 
come to our shores as children grow up vir- 
tually as Canadians. Where proper selection 
is applied at the source they become almost 
invariably good citizens. 


These, then, are our proposals. We propose 
to initiate at once an active advertising and 
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publicity campaign in Great Britain and the 
United States, and to extend it into the favour- 
ed countries of Northern Europe as cireum- 
stances permit. We-propose to make it known 
to the world that Canada wants settlers, but 
at the same time to select only such settlers 
as are worthy to share in our Canadian 
heritage. We shall particularly seek settlers 
with some capital in a position to buy and 
cultivate the vacant lands now adjacent to 
our railways, but we shall also provide de- 
partmental machinery to bring the tenant 
farmer into touch with rental opportunities 
which will give him a chance to make a start 
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in Canada. We hope, through the co-operation 
of the transportation companies, to see an era 
of lower transportation rates. We hope for the 
co-operation of public bodies who have the in- 
terest of Canada at heart. We realize that the 
development of Canada’s resources by means 
of immigration is a big problem, and we are 
prepared to face it in a big way, but we feel 
that success can only be assured if the fullest 
degree of co-operation is forthcoming from the 
Canadian people. That the hands of the De- 
partment and the Government will be strength- 
ened by such co-operation from the people of 
Canada I have the fullest confidence. 


— ‘ 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND JURY SERVICE 


INCE the Dominion Government took 

over control of the Canadian North- 

ern Railway the question has been raised 

to what extent the civil rights and stand- 

ing of the employees are affected by their 

transfer to the class of government em- 
ployees. 


It may be noted with respect to work- 
men’s compensation, that employees of 
the Dominion government were by a 
Dominion statute of 1918 placed under 
the general compensation law of the 
province in which they were employed, 
contributions in regard to such em- 
ployees being paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


With respect to jury service the posi- 
tion of the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways is not affected by the 
transfer of the system from private 
ownership. No Dominion legislation is 
in existence (except as regards the North 
West Territories) which exempts rail- 
way employees from _ such - service. 
Juries, however, are selected and sum- 
moned under provincial laws, and under 
the jury acts in force in all the prov- 
inces of Canada except New Brunswick 
railway employees are expressly exempt- 
ed. In this connection the classes of 
workers who are exempted in the various 
provinces besides certain well recogn- 
ized professional and official classes, 
may be noted as follows: 


Nova Scotra.—All persons actually 
employed in the operation of railway 
trains; labourers employed in the De- 


partments of Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Post Office and Railways; teachers, 
lighthouse keepers, ferrymen, pilots, 
marines, and deep sea fishermen, mail 
carriers, firemen belonging to a regular 
company, ete. 


New Brunswick. -—— Officers of cus- 
toms and revenue; professors and 
teachers ; firemen, ete. 


QUEBEC.—AII persons employed in the 
running of railway trains; workers in 
grist mills; pilots (during open season) ; 
masters and crews of steamers and 
masters of schooners during navigation; 
persons in the employ of the Dominion 
or Provincial Governments; professors 
and teachers; firemen, etc. 


OnTARIO.—Persons employed in the 
management or working of a railway or 


‘street railway; telegraph or telephone 


operators; millers, Dominion and Pro- 
vineial civil servants; pilots and seamen 
while in pursuit of calling; teachers; 
editors, reporters and printers of a 
public newspaper. 


Manrropa.—Persons actually employ- 
ed in the running of trains; telegraph 
operators in actual employment; millers; 
Dominion or Provincial civil servants; 
pilots, school masters, firemen; ete. 


SASKATCHEWAN. — Persons actually 
employed in the running of railway 


trains; telegraph and telephone oper- 


ators; millers in actual employment; 
all salaried officials and employees of 
the Governments of Canada and Sas- 
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katechewan; ferrymen; mail carriers, 
teachers; firemen, ete. 


ALBERTA.—(Consol. Ordinances of N. 
W. T., 1898, Chap. 28). All persons em- 
ployed in the running of railway trains; 
telegraph operators while so employed; 
all salaried employees of the Dominion 
or North-West Governments; ferrymen, 
teachers, ete. 
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Brrrisn CotumMBrA.—Persons actually 
employed in the management or working 
of any railway; persons holding ecerti- 
fieates as managers of coal mines and 
actually so engaged; Dominion and 
Provincial eivil servants; pilots and sea- 
men; certain municipal employees; 
teachers and other school employees; 
editors, reporters and printers of a 
public newspaper. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA AND ALBERTA 
DURING 1921 


HE report of the Manitoba Work- 

men’s Compensation Board for 1921 
has a particular interest as being the 
first report to be issued under the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
province which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921. The Act of 1916 estab- 
lished an accident fund made up of 
contributions from private insurance 
companies in which employers were 
compelled to insure their risk. The 
agency of private insurance companies 
was abolished by the Act of 1920, which 
established the plan of exclusive state in- 
surance already followed in the compen- 
sation acts of Nova Seotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. The present report contains a 
comparison of the expenditures incurred 
under both systems, the conelusion being 
reached that the handling of the in- 
surance by the Board under the new act 
has effected a very large saving as shown 
by the remarkable reduction appearing 
in the amount charged against adminis- 
tration expenses in 1921 as compared 
with the previous years. Thus in 1921 
the cost of administration amounted to 
8.6 per cent of the assessments collected, 
whereas during the years 1917 to 1920 
inclusive the insurance companies re- 
quired 36 per cent to meet the charges 
for operation and profit. The Board 
concludes that a sum in excess of $380,- 
000 would have been saved to the em- 
ployers of the province had the present 
system of insurance prevailed in the 
years 1917 to 1820. A considerable 
part of this saving went to injured work- 


men and their dependants by virtue of 
the inereased benefits provided under 
the new act. During the year the Board 
issued regulations requiring employers 
of ten or more workers to provide a first 
aid kit, and furnished financial assist- 
ance in connection with the classes in 
first aid instruction which were held 
during the year under the auspices of 
the Provincial Bureau of Labour. An- 
other new departure was to have eases 
of minor injuries treated by the chief 
medical officer’s staff. In connection 
with the movement referred to elsewhere 
in this issue to make provision under 
Workmen’s Compensation for the re- 
habilitation of workmen who are unable 
through injuries to continue at their pre- 
vious occupations, the Board, in the 
present report, expresses the opinion 
that definite provisions should be made 
to provide the funds and the necessary 
authority for undertaking this very im- 
portant work. The business handled 


during 1921 showed a large increase 
over the preceding year on account, 


mainly, of the reduction under the new 
act in the length of the ‘‘waiting 
period,’’ from six to three days and 
also because of the fact that the cost of 
medical aid is now paid to the worker 
whether or not any disability ensues. 
The actual number of accidents reported 
in the year under review was 6,688, as 
compared with 3,854 in 1920. The 
actual cash disbursements by the Board 
during the year amounted to $421,945, 
exceeding those of 1920 by over $120,000. 
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The following table shows the pay- 
rolls of the industries, with the pre- 
miums paid thereon by employers under 
the new and old acts: 


Payroll Premium 

1917 (March 1 to De- 
cember (31) Sse.) $26,184,748 § 449,431 
SOLS Tay 37,700,380 690,178 
1919. slNoyike', fie porte 07 laches Oe nailen 753,963 
SES E28 Dome aa i Ager gy ot 030,972 1,042,419 
1921. (estimated). . are al 53,000,000 622,803 


During the year 547 cases of per- 
manent disability and 157 fatalities were 
recorded. The number of persons in- 
cluding dependants, in receipt of month- 
ly payments from the Board at the close 
of the year was 249, Of these persons 
78 were widows, 158 children under 16 
years, 5 mothers, 6 fathers and 2 per- 
sons in other relationship to.the de- 
eeased workman. The report contains 
full statistics of the operations of the 
year. 


Report of Alberta Board 


a hl 


The fourth annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Al- 
berta reviews operations under the Act 
during 1921. Practically all classes of 
industrial labour are now protected, 
with the exception of retail store em- 
ployees, casual, itinerant and outworker 
classes, and certain employees of rail- 
way companies. Important amendments 
to the act were made by the Legislature 
during the year. These amendments, 
which were outlined in the Lasour 
GazerTs for February, 1922 (page 193) 
included one amendment which substan- 
tially inereased the rates paid to de- 
pendants in fatal cases. 


In the administration of the act 
during the year special attention was 
given to accident prevention and first 
aid work. The Board held conferences 
with ¢ groups of employers and workmen 
in various industries, accident preven- 
tion regulations being subsequently 
issued which’ were based on conclusions 
thus reached. These discussions brought 
good results, the report states, both di- 
rectly by preventing accidents, but also 
by producing a better understanding be- 
tween employers, workmen, and _ the 
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Board. The regulations provided for 
the organizing of workmen’s committees 
to inspect at least once each month the 
plant in which they are employed and 
to make the recommendations they may 
think necessary to ensure safety. These 
reecmmendations are forwarded to the 
Board and to the employing firm, and 
if judged practicable they are adopted. 
One hundred and seventy-three ecommit- 
tees have already been organized in the 
province, and, in words of the report 
“it has been conceded by the empioyers 
generally that the work of these com- 
mittees has resulted in bringing about 
much safer conditions of employment.’’ 
The workers and employers work joint- 
ly in meeting the requirements of the 
Board in providing facilities for first 
aid treatment. Many have already been 
reported which would probably have 
proved fatal but for the efficient aid 
rendered by men on the spot who had 
received first aid training. The report 
contains full statisties, from which the 
following extracts will show the extent 
of the work accomplished during the 
year. 


The total amount paid for compensa- 
tion and for medical aid in 1921 amount- 
ed to $367,102, as compared with $243,- 
936 in 1920, and $104,739 in 1919. 


The total number of accidents report- 
ed in 1921 was 7,089, as compared with 
6,418 in 1920, and 3,466 in 1919. Of 
this number 55 were fatal, as compared 
with 81 in 1920 and 43 in 1919. The 
average amount of compensation and 
medical aid paid per accident during 
1921 was $102.93 (of which $71.13 was 
for compensation and $31.80 for medical 
aid, as compared with $63.11 for com- 
pensation and $26.15 for medical aid in 
1920). The average rate of assessment 
paid by employers for all industries 
coming within the scope of the act was 
.93 on the gross payroll during 1921. 
The total assessments collected during 
the year amounted to $685,961, while 
administration expenses totalled $59, 783, 
the expenses thus showing at 8.7 per 
cent of the assessments collected. 
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REPORT OF MINES BRANCH OF ALBERTA FOR 1921 


HE annual report of the Mines 

Branch of the province of Alberta 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
shows that 2 shale mines, 1 copper ore 
mine, and 833 cecal mines were in oper- 
ation during the year. This number 
includes 90 new mines which were 
opened, 17 which were re-opened and 
17 which were abandoned. In addition 
to the mines abandoned, during 1921, 
33 that were closed during 1920 were 
abandoned, and 43 were temporarily 
closed. The value of the mineral pro- 
duetion in 1921 totalled $28,893,593, of 
‘vhich gold amounted to $1,269; coal, 
$25,928,945; natural gas, $1,104,444; 
petroleum, $48,925; and_ structural 
materials and clay products, $1,810,- 
010. 


Coal Mining 


There were 5,937,195 tons of coal 
produced during the year, of which 
2,943,141 tons were produced in the 
domestic field, 2,897,380 in the bitu- 
minous field and 96,674 in the anthra- 
cite field. The output for 1921 was 
971,728 tons less than for 1920. New 
mines opened during the year produced 
59,861 tons. The largest monthly pro- 
duetion was in November when 717,338 
tons were produced, and the lowest 
was in May when 287,662 tons were 
produced. There were employed dur- 
ing November, the month of greatest 
production, 12,140 persons, of whom 
7,585 were in the domestic field, 4,277 
in the bituminous, and 298 in the an- 
thracite field. In May the month of 
lowest production and employment 
there were 3,588 workers in the 
domestic, 3,370 in the bituminous and 
278 in the anthracite field; the work- 
ers were employed only about half 
time. Of the total production during 
the year, 3,438,935 tons were sold for 


consumption in Alberta (ineluding 
coal sold to railway companies, a large 
portion of which is used outside the 
province), 1,915,816 tons for econsump- 
tion in other provinces of Canada, and 
153,823 tons for consumption in the 
United States. The report shows the 
per capita production of mines in the 
province for the years 1906 to 1921 
inclusive to have been as follows: 






































| Tons of 
Total | Average coal 
Gross tons! average | No. of minced 
Year | Of coal No. of men {per man 
mined men jemployed|employed 
employed under- under- 
| | ground | ground 
———— [| | | — 
{ 
1G0Gee Aare 1,385,000 | 2,800 2,000 692 
1907 4. ea ees. 1,834,745 3,600 2,700 679 
TQOSTRT MA i: 1,845,000 3,780: 2,681 688 
LOCO EE eal ee nate 25174,329% |. 5,207 3,893 566 
LOMO eee ee. 3,086,757 | 5,818 4,090 742, 
NON F4 ee ee od 1,694,564* 6,689 4,517 375 
GAO) Ions tai Bohne te 3,446,349 6,661 4,861 708 
LOUGH... SIL 4,306,346 8,068 5,837 "oH 
OTA es ee ook 3,821,739 8,170 6,052 631 
TOD ES Ay wa 3,434,891 6,445 4,493 764 
TONG. verbs Aayaes 4,648,604 7,570 5,536 839 
LUGAR oats 4,863,414* 8,310 6 017 804 
TOUS Reese 2.2 6,148,620 8,818 6,141 1,001 
TOTO ecw Were re 5,022,412* 7,)13 5,150 958 
LOZ Jk tiie ete) 6,908,923 9,688 6,551 1,055 
LODE onan ete 5,937,195 10,018 7,203 | 824 
| 
*In 1909, 1911, 1917 and 1919 strikes of lengthy 


duration took place. 


During the year under review, 21 
persons lost their lives through acci- 
dents as compared with 29 during 
1920. Of these fatalities, 2 occurred 
above ground and 19 below’ ground. 
There were 5 serious accidents above 
eround and 59 below ground. The 
greatest number of accidents in any 
one month occurred in February, there 
being six fatal and 10 serious reported, 
while the month of July showed the 
fewest accidents, 2 fatal and one se- 
rious being reported. The per capita 
production of coal per fatal accident 
was 282,723 tons. The following sum- 
mary gives the tons of coal mined per 
accident during the years 1906 to 1921 
inclusive: 








| Tons of coal mined 
































Accidents per accident 

Year ——- — 
Fatal Serious | Fatal { Serious 

| 
0G S085 SLAs 10 | TT 138,500 | 125,909 
LOOT Siete han 19 | 18 96,565 101,930 
Bae sei Fives. 11 38 167,727 48,552 
GOO anes 9 42 241,952 51,769 
TOTO Se hace ek 61* 41 49,782 71,067 
TOU ce a 32 242,080 52,9°5 
pt Ce | 21 338 | 164,111 90,693 
AST Sas eae cc 84 60 | 152,789 71,772 
HOTEL Oh 6 209% | 44 18,286 86,857 
P15.) a tak ee | 18 33 190,827 104.087 
MOVG Gia: 20 | 51 222,420 91,149 
ASE thr cte 24 62 202,642 78,442 
5 a ey 92 | 60 279,483 102,477 
TOTS: Gy bohee! 21 56 239,162 89,685 
PO oad 29 53 238,733 130,371 
aT) 21 64 282,723 92,769 

ana Tae | ie laa | 
Total 580 703 114,168 | 86,072 














“There were 31 deaths due to an explosion in 1910. 
and 181 deaths due to an explosion in 1914. 


Training in mine rescue work was 
carried on under the auspices of the 
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Woikmen’s Compeusation Board, there 
being three mine rescue cars and six 
mine rescue stations in operation. 
There was a considerable increase in 
the use of electric portable lamps over 
previous years. | 


Copper and shale mining 


In the copper mine there were six 
men employed and the days worked 
were 160. In the shale mines there was 
an average of 13 men employed and 
the days worked averaged 218. 


During the year 28 persons were 
prosecuted for contraventions of The 
Mines Act, a convention being obtained 
in each ease. 





CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE first convention of the Canadian 

Educational Association since 1918 
was held in the Normal School, Ottawa, 
on November 1 to 8, immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Dominion 
Edueational Council held in Toronto 
during the last two days of October. The 
dates were arranged so that the Min- 
isters and Deputy Ministers of Educa- 
tion, who comprise the Council, could 
attend both gatherings. i 


The Canadian Educational Associa- 
tion, which, prior to 1918, was known 
as the Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion, 1s composed of representatives of 
the provincial departments of educa- 
tion, presidents of universities and 
teachers’ associations, representatives 
from university departments, trustees’ 
associations, secondary schools and 
auxiliary educational activities con- 
nected with provincial school systems. 
Provision is also made in the constitu- 
tion for the membership of others in- 
terested in education. The delegates to 
the Ottawa convention represented all 
branches of educational work under 
public control, and there were a few 


representatives from privately con- 
trolled schools and industrial eorpor- 
ations. 


The programme consisted of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions with ad- 
dresses and open discussions, a public 
meeting on the evening of November 
first and an informal dinner for the 
delegates on November second. The 
convention opened with an address by 
the President, Dr. F. W. Merchant, 
Director of Technical Education for 
Ontario. Dr. Merchant outlined some 
of the practical problems demanding 
the attention of educationalists in 
Canada and indicated how these were 
being met. 


The convention gave considerable 
attention to papers and discussions on 
the preparation and distribution of 
maps, books and visual aids for the. 
better teaching of geography, and the 
preparation of a national history for 
Canadian elementary schools. The 
discussions on aids for the study of 
geography brought forth valuable in- 
formation regarding visual instruction 
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in Canadian schools and the need for 
better schcol maps, also for text bcoks 
on industrial, commercial and human 
geography. Prof. Adam Shortt, of the 
Dominion Archives, outlined the form 
and contents of a proposed national 
text book on Canadian history which 
met with the hearty approval of the 
convention, though it was agreed that 
it would be very difficult to find a man 
with the ability and time to prepare 
the book. Ne definite action was taken 
in regard to either matter. 


An ‘effort was made to formulate 
plans for the issuing of elementary 
school teachers’ certificates which 
would be valid in all parts of Canada. 
The objections to such a move appear- 
ed to be too difficult to surmount in 
the immediate future, although pro- 
oress was made in this direction. A 
committee was appointed to prepare 
and publish a bulletin containing the 
legislation, regulations, ete., governing 
teacher-training and certification in all 
provinees. It was thought. that this 
information would be of great assist- 
ance in determining ‘‘equivalents’’ or 
standing, when granting certificates to 


teachers who move from one province | 


to another, and would enable each 
province to become more _ familiar 
with the training and classification of 
teachers in other provinces. 


A session was devoted to discussions 
affecting the Dominion Agricultural 
Instruction Act which expires at the 
close of the present fiscal year. Under 
this Act the provinces have received 
ten million dollars during the past ten 
years for the promotion and develop- 
ment of agricultural education and 
instruction. A small proportion of the 
money has been expended on agricul- 
tural education in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The agricultural 
colleges have received substantial 
grants and the balance has been spent 
by the provincial departments of agri- 
culture. The delegates were unanimous 
in their belief that the government 
assistance should be continued, al- 
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though it was felt that a larger pro- 
portion of the money should be used 
to assist the educational work of the 
schools. A resolution requesting the 
continuance of this financial aid was 
approved and copies sent to the Prime — 
Minister and the Minister of Agri- 
culture for the Dominion. 


The third day of the convention was 
devoted entirely to papers and dis- 
cussions on vocational education. The 
difficulties of introducing vocational 
education into small cities and towns 
were dealt with by Mr. Peacock, 
Director of Technical Edueation for 
New Brunswick, and Mr. J. Kyle, Or- 
geanizer of Technical Education for 
British Columbia. The new type of 
composite high school, in which acad- 
emic, commercial, homemaking and 
industrial courses are conducted on an 
equal footing, was fully described by 
Mr. D. A. Campbell, principal of the 
new school at Sarnia, Ont. 


Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of Tech- 
nical Education for Nova Scotia, gave 
a very interesting and instructive ad- 
dress on the development of corres- 
pondence courses in the United States 
and Canada, and told of the work being 


- done in Nova Seotia by the new cor- 


respondence department and the short 
intensive courses in the _ provincial 
technical institute at Halifax. 


Mr. R. B. Vaughan, Director of 
Technical Education for Manitoba, 
outlined the various types of courses 
being developed in the _ technical 
schools of Manitoba, and pointed out 
the necessity for close co-operation be- 
tween academic and vocational work. 


A special feature of the ecnvention 
was introduced in the round table con- 
ference, when Mr. A. H. Williams, 
supervisor of apprenticeship for the 
western lines of the C. N. R., gave a 
very interesting paper on the training 
of apprentices. The paper was thor- 
oughly appreciated by the delegates, 
and a full discussion on the methods 
of co-operation between the schools 
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and industry followed. Mr. Williams’ 
paper is reproduced in greater part 
elsewhere in this issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, 


At a public meeting on the third 
evening the delegates and citizens of 
Ottawa had the privilege of listening 
to two addresses, one by Sir Arthur 
Currie, Principal of MeGill University, 
and- the. other by (Dit celsuM Raonas 
President of the University of Alberta. 
Sir Arthur Currie dwelt on the im- 
portance of a good general education as 
a foundation for technical training and 
emphasized the importance of training 
for life rather than for living. Dr. 
Tory laid particular emphasis on the 
need for close co-operation between the 
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representatives of all branches and | 
grades of education. The singing of | 


_ the Elgin Street Public School Choir | 


and the demonstrations by groups from | 
the first, second and third years’ 
classes in violin playing, taught by Mr. 
Heins in the Ottawa public schools, 
were highly appreciated by everyone 
present. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted without change, 
Dr. G. W. Parmelee, English Secretary, 
Department of Public Instruction of 
Quebec, being elected president, and 
Dr. J. H. Putman, Inspector of Public 
Schools, Ottawa, being re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING ON WESTERN LINES OF THE CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Paper read by Mr. A. H. Williams, Supervisor of Apprentices, Canadian National Western 
Lines, before the Canadian Educational Association, Ottawa, Nov. 3, 1922. 


| presenting this paper for your 

consideration, we wish to say, at 
the outset, that the many ramifications 
we have met with in the eight years’ 
experience in aiming to train boys to 
become skilled mechanics in the 
various crafts operating in railway 
shops will, if justice is to be done to 
the subject, necessitate our occasion- 
ally diverting from the main issue. We 
also desire to emphasize the fact that 
whatever appears in this paper is the 
outcome of a gradual development 
which circumstances have forced upon 
us. 


Several centres, both in Canada and 
the United States, have been visited, 
where vocational training is being 
carried on, but we have been unable 
to discover a plan that would fit in 
with our requirement better than the 
one it has been our privilege to de- 
velop. 


Some eight years ago, in the Can- 
adian Northern shops at Fort Rouge, 


Winnipeg, it was felt by the manage- 
ment and workers alike that not a 
few of the apprentices, at the comple- 
tion of their apprenticeship, were un- 
qualified to do the work of. skilled 
mechanies, and still fewer possessed 
the experience and ability to hold 
positions of responsibility in the Com- 
pany’s service. This fact was patent, 
so much so, that one often heard the 
shopmen ask, ‘‘What is the good of a 
boy serving five years’ apprenticeship 
when at the end of it he cannot qualify 
for a position of a skilled mechanic’’? 
At the same time the management was 
becoming perplexed about the inabil- 
ity of their apprentices. Something 
was wrong! Bue wherein lay the fault? 
In the system of training. The system, 
if system it can be termed, embraced 
no regular scheme of following the 
apprentice through the different 
branches of his trade; it contained no 
periodical inspection of the work ex- 
ecuted by the boy, it could boast of no 
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well thought out and helpful pro- 
gramme to keep the boy at his work; 
it offered no advice or encouragement 
to the boy to put into his work the 
best he possessed; it outlined no help- 
ful studies for him to follow, nor did it 
offer him any educational facilities. 
And, perhaps, saddest of all, it exer- 
cized no jurisdiction over the boys’ 
morals. In faet, it would appear to 
the careful observer, that the appren- 
ticeship days lack discipline and inter- 
est, and were for the boy merely a 
matter of time. His apprenticeship 
was fraught with retrogression rather 
than progression, in some cases boys’ 
ambitions were thwarted. Who will 
dare to gainsay the criminality of five 
years spent in such an apprenticeship? 


When it became evident to the 
management and the workers that 


‘something was wrong with the system 


of apprentice training, both - were 
awakened to their responsibility. Re- 
presentatives of the former met 
delegates of the latter, and a confer- 
ence was arranged, with the result 
that an instructor was appointed who 
would devote three hours of each 
working day ta the instructing of 
apprentices and the arrangement of 
their practical shop work. It needed 
only a short time to demonstrate that 
this step was a profitable one both to 
employer and employee. Later the 
instructor was asked to give the 
whole of his shop time to the oversee- 
4ng of the apprentices. At this time 
there were scmething like fifty ap- 
prentices working in the Fort Rou-e 
shops. One or more engaged in each of 


the following trades: — Machinists, 
Electrical, Patternmaking, — Boiler- 
making, Blacksmithing, Pipefitting, 
Mouding, Tinsmithing, Carpentry, 


Painting, and Upholstering. 


A syllabus for each trade was drawn 
up embracing all branches of the 
different crafts. So much time was 
allotted to each branch of the trades, 
every apprentice being afforded the 
same privilege offered by all branches 
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of his trade. All apprentices being 
promoted alike in their respective 
turns. 


Of course, some boys are brighter 
than others; for them it is comparative- 
ly easy to learn. Such boys derive 
added value from the privileges a pro- 
eressive system affords. Other boys 
are dull, but even these, with certain 
additional care on the part of the 
instructor, often develop into very 
fair mechanies. So that, in spite of the 
varying types of boys, experience has 
proved that a well arranged curri- 
eulum of work and a regular plan of 


promotion through the. different 
branches of the trades is the one which 
will give suecessful and gratifying 
results. 


Today in Transcona and Fort Rouge 
shops there are apprentices in their 
third and fourth years whom we term 
veneral machine boys. These boys are 
fully capable of going on to any ma- 
chine and taking up the work where 
the mechanie left off. These boys are a 
valuable asset to the shop management, 
sinee the machine of a mechanic, away 
sick or absent from his work, can be 
taken over by standby apprentices, 
obviating any delay or inconvenience 
in the shop operations or the progress 
of the shop work. 


Apprentices are being trained to be- 
come skilled mechanics. A fair found- 
ation has been laid, a fair superstruc- 
ture is being raised. So far so good. 
Should we lean on our oars and declare 
all is being done for the apprentice 
that might be done? We believe that 
much of the trouble and unrest that is 
rampant among the workmen today is 
the outcome of ignorance due to lack 
of education. It is no uncommon saying 
among some people today, ‘‘My boy is 
not getting along very well at school. 
He is in only the fifth grade. I’m going 
to take him away from school and put 
him to learn a trade.’’ A dire insult to 
the trades. Such an attitude towards 
the trades will exist until that day 
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when all classes of society awaken to 
the fact that the trades are just as 
honourable as the professions and every 
bit as necessary for the complete 
operation of daily life. 


Many a sad story can be told about 
first class practical men who have had 
to be content with the position of 
working mechanics all because they 
were unable to utilize the knowledge 
they possessed to qualify for foremen, 
general foremen, master mechanics, 
and so on, perhaps to the top of the 
ladder. Many a man ean tell what gears 
are required on the lathe to cut a 
certain thread, but how to calculate 
those gears, and why it is possible for 
him to use them and none other, he 
has but a faint idea, if any. Another 
mechanic may be able to set valves 
providing everything is in regular 
order, but let some irregularity enter 
into his work, and he is at once beyond 
his depth. 


Why do such conditions exist? In 
my opinion the trouble goes farther 
back than the apprentice days. The 
evil seed was sown when he was allow- 
ed to do a problem without wunder- 
standing why he did it. His father did 
it that way; his grandfather did it 
that way; why ean he not do it that 
way. If thinking mechanics are ne- 
cessary then the youth must be trained 
to think for himself. He must be 
trained to absorb knowledge in such a 
way that when he executes a piece of 
work, he knows why he does so, and 
what results he can justly expect when 
the work is completed. 


What remedy shall we offer for the 
eradication of this everyday  self- 
evident defect? Side by side with 
practical mechanical training we must 
provide scientific technical training. 
Time will not permit me to tell of cages 
we meet with daily, in our shop ex- 
perience, in which the lack of know- 
ledge of the simple rudiments of 
education is appalling and often disas- 
trous. All because some one has blun- 
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dered, someone minintepreted his 


résponsibility. 


Pleased with the results of a system- 
atic plan of practical work, but not 
wholly satisfied with the apprentice- 
ship training, the instructor suggested 
to the management of the Canadian 
Northern Railway that an arrange- 
ment be made with the Winnipeg 
school board whereby night classes 
might be organized for the study of 
mathematics, physics, machine draw- 
ing, ete. The suggestion was cordially 
received by both the management and 
the school board, the necessary arran- 
gements were made and the classes 
commenced. After four years of  ex- 
perience it was evident that the venture 
was profitable but not altogether 
satisfactory. The reasons are as fol- 
lows :—First, the boys were called upon - 
to attend classes at the fag end of the 
day, when their bodies were tired and 
thier minds lacked concentration. 
Secondly, it was difficult to get teach- 
ers sufficiently familiar with shop 
experience to make this work practical 
and interesting for the boys. They 
could not see the boys’ point of view; 
they taught over their heads, and 
though their scholarship was of the 
highest, they did not possess the facul- 
ty of imparting their knowledge in a 
manner intelligible to the shop boy. 
Thirdly, the evening school term was 
so short that no sooner had the boy 
settled down to his study than holidays 
came along, and the settling down ” 
process had to be gone through again. 
For these and other reasons, we were 
of the opinion that the night school 
plan for the shop could be improved 
upon for our requirements. 


The night school plan having failed 
to meet our needs, another method of 
technical education had to be sought. 


After much thought, lengthy en- 
quiries and the perusal of many 
schemes, it was decided to try the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, 
and find out what could be done with 
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their courses to make them meet our 
needs. 


An Apprentice Class instructor was 
appointed in charge of this branch of 
work. In the twenty months the classes 
have been in existence at Transcona 
and Fort Rouge shops, a marked 
change in the attitude of the boy to his 
work has been noticed. In fact, in 
many cases the general demeanour of 
the boy has changed. He knows some- 
thing of the why-and-wherefore of 
certain operations. In one or two 
cases, his personal appearance has 
changed. An unkempt, careless attitude 
of person and dress has given way to 
a thoughtful expression and neat ap- 
pearance. 


It has been no easy task to win the 
boys to the present scheme of study. 
Many pitfalls have been met, many 
obstacles surmounted. 


A boy wishing to enter the Canadian 
National service as an apprentice at 
Transcona or Fort Rouge makes an 
appointment with the Supervisor of 
Apprentices (who originally was the 
first Apprentice Instructor). During 
the interview the boy is questioned. 
He is asked what reason he has for 
choosing the trade in which he is ap- 
plying for apprenticeship. The super- 
visor makes certain notes, and if the 
applicant is considered by him a suit- 
able boy, he is sent to the class instruc- 
tor who questions him regarding his 
ceneral education. Suitable eandidates 
are required to write examinations in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, compo- 
sition and Canadian geography. The 
papers are equivalent to seventh gerade 
entrance examinations and candidates 
must obtain 65 per cent in each subject 
for a pass mark. The examination suc- 
cessfully passed and birth certificate pro- 
duced, the applicant’s name is placed 
on the waiting list. When his turn 
comes to enter the service he is given 
an order to present himself to the com- 
pany doctor for a physical examination. 
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If he passes the examination he is 
given a certificate to take to the Su- 
pervisor of Apprentices. Arrange- 
ments are then made for him to enter 
the service as apprentice. The technical 
training of the new apprentice is ar- 
ranged by the class instructor. The boy 
attends the shop classes two and one 
half hours each week, for which time 
he is paid at his regular rate of pay. 


The course he studies in one relative 
to his trade. And since all trades re- 
quire mathematics, he begins with that 
subject. Time is allowed for him_ to 
review aithmetic, beginning with the 
first principles. This to ensure a 
thorough knowledge of the subject be- 
fore he goes on to more advanced 
branches of mathematics. 


The boy is required to do at least 
one half hour study each working day 
in his own time. This is insisted upon. 


The discipline in the school is strict, 
no unnecessary talking is allowed, no 
needless interruptions are permitted. 
Any infringement of the school rule is 
punishable by suspension and pay de- 
ducted for the duration of suspension. 


Monthly and quarterly examinations 
are written on sight, the pass mark 
being 45%. In ease of failure to obtain 
the required percentage the apprentice 
must review his work until he can 
merit the stated percentage. 


This plan is working very satisfac- 
torily, meeting with the approval of 
and receiving the highest commend- 
ation from the management. 


Apprentice work during the past 
eight years has made many strides. 
When the first instructor took over the 
work, he devoted only three hours each 
working day to this work, and he had 
only 50 apprentices to oversee. Today, 
besides himself, there are two shop 
instructors, ont at Transcona, one of 
Fort Rouge, who give all their time to 
the work, and one class instreutor who 
gives his mornings to Fort Rouge and 
afternoons to Transcona. At some of 
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the large shop centres throughout the 
West, there are men giving part time 
to shop and parttime to class instruc- 
tion. The number of apprentices has 
inereased to 3800. 


It goes without saying that the 
results of our system must warrant the 
time and expense, otherwise its ex- 
pansion could never have reached its 
present proportions under the keen 
eyes of such men as our Vive-president 
S. J. Hungerford, and Mr. A. E. War- 
ren, General Manager Western Lines, 
and the alert mind of <A. H. Eager, 
General Superintendent of Rolling 
Stock for Western Lines. 


The practical and technical side of 
the work having been outiined, permit 
us a word or two concerning the moral 
side of the work. Pians have been 
inaugurated and plans have failed, not 
because the shop scheme was out and 
out inferior, not because the technical 
end was wholly unsound, but some- 
times because the moral atmosphere 
was not pure, the moral fibre not de- 
veloped. No scheme was introduced 
whereby the boy’s mind and body 
might be trained to engage in healthy, 
manly pursuits. 


We make the boast that not a man 
engaged in the work of training boys 
of the Canadian National shops, West- 
ern Lines,—from the General Super- 
intendent of Rolling Stock to the shop 
instructors—is other than one whose 
heart is in the work. Their thoughts 
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are occupied by the three outstanding 
phases of the work—practical, 
nical and moral. 


We cannot conclude this paper with- 
out emphasizing and emphasizing with 
all our peng, the importance of the 
choice of men for instructors. They 
must be men of sterling character, 
e2pable of sympathy, unlimited pa- 
tience, willing sacrifice, defenders of 
principle, men who have learned by 
the hard knocks of life to appreciate 
the value of a thorough practical 
training, the helpfulness of a sound 
technical education, the pleasure and 
contentment of a moral life. 


We cannot speak in terms too highly 
of the encouragement and support we 
have always received from Mr. A. H. 
Hager, Superintendent of Rolling 
Stock. He has ever shown a keen and 
unflagging interest in the work, never 
too busy to be able to spare us a mo- 
ment of his crowded day to hear a 
suggestion or offer advice. We value 
his support most highly. We know that 
the work could never have reached the 
proportions it has without his aid. 


To him the future mechanics of our 
road will owe much. To him in days to 
come the Canadian West and the Can- 
adian National Railways will say, 
“Thank you Sir, for the splendid men 
you helped to train, for the type of 
citizenship you fostered in our boys of 
yesterday, the officials of today.’’ 





APPRENTICESHIP SCHEMES IN NEW SOUTH WALES AND SOUTH 
AFRICA 


EX the Lasour Gazerre for June, 

1921, an outline was given of an 
interesting report on apprenticeship, 
which was issued in 1920 by the New 
South Wales Board of Trade. In addi- 
tion to an outline of the history and 
theory of apprenticeship, this report 
contained a statement of principles 
which should govern the State in the 


exercise of its powers of general con- 
trol of apprenticeship in industry. The 
practical application of these princi- 
ples has lately begun, and a set of 
regulations has been adopted for the 
building trades. ; 


The general scheme represents an 
effort to deal more methodically with 


tech- | 
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the training of boys (and to a more 
limited extent of girls) on attaining 
the age of 14 years. The Board pro- 
poses, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, and later 
on, it is hoped, with the assistance of 
voluntary trade boards, to secure 
“that community control of juveniles 
which makes for better citizenship.”’ 
The Education Department will be 
asked to eooperate by establishing a 
series of :‘‘wocationary, :bureaux’’, 
which would secure from schoolmasters 
information as to the tatses and capa- 
eities of every boy leaving school. 
Parents will be canvassed, and sup- 
plied with information as to trades 
requiring apprentices, and advice as 
to the most suitable vocation for their 
sons. The boy who will not enter one 
of the skilled trades will be directed 
and influenced, and as a condition of 
his entry into any occupation will be 
required to continue his education for 
a stated period each week until he 
reaches the age of 16 or 17 years. 


Many of the old established eondi- 
tions of apprenticeship are now to be 
abandoned. Thus, the old method of 
limiting the number of apprentices 
which can be taken by one employer 
vives way to a general limitation 
based on the requirements of the in- 
dustry. The old limitations respecting 
the age of boys entering apprentice- 
ship disappear, and the skilled trades 
are thrown open to candidates of any 
age over 14 years, with reductions of 
the term of apprenticeship according 
to the maturity of the candidate. 
Liberal provisions are made for trans- 
fer from one employer to another. Ap- 
prentices under 1b years of age are 
compelled to attend a continuation or 
trade school for a prescribed period in 
the employer’s time and after the age 
of 16 are encouraged to continue such 
attendance in their own time. The new 
regulations as a whole are framed 
wth the intention of vesting appren- 
tice administration in councils repres- 
enting the different interests in each 
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industry. For the present it is held 
advisable to clothe such councils with 
only advisory and educational powers, 
but it is believed that when the whole 
of the Board’s seheme has been ap- 
plied, actual administration will be 
more efficiently carried on by councils 
for the several industries than by one 
eentralized authority. 


REGULATIONS FoR BurnpIng TRADES. 


The chief regulations defining the 
conditions of employment of appren- 
tices in the eallings of carpenters, 
stonemasons, plumbers, __ plasterers, 
painters, bricklayers, builders’ labour- 
ers, ete., are as follows :— 


No minor to be employed except as an 
indentured apprentice or probationer. 


No minor under 14 years to be admitted. 


Apprenticeship may be to any employer or 
group of employers. 


Articles of Apprenticeship shall be in pre- 
scribed form. 


The members of any associat’on of em- 
ployers shall be jointly, but not severally, 
liable for the performance of contracts. 


Apprentices to such association shall from 
time to time work for any employer member 


_as may be d rected by its authorized officer. 


The number of apprentices to each occu- 
pation shall not be more than sufficient to 
keep up the supply of mechan’cs needed to 
maintain and provide for the expansion of 
the industry concerned. 


Any employer may employ an apprentice 
for 3 months on probation,but no second pro- 
bationary period shall be served for more 
than four weeks. The time spent on proba- 
tion shall be part of apprenticeshijp term 
with the same employer. 


The term of apprenticeship shall not ex- © 
ceed five years, but shall vary according to 
the age of the apprent ce as follows:— for 
apprentices under 16, term five years; between 
16 and 17, four years; between 17 and 18, 
three years; over 18, term as ordered by the 
prescribed autthority. : 


For bricklayers the term of apprenticeship 
shall not exceed three years. 


For builders’ labourers the term shall not 
exceed two years; on completion of such ap- 
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prenticeship the apprentice shall be eligible 
for apprenticeship in any of the other occu- 
pations covered by these regulations for 
such term as may be appropriate at his age. 


Any workman of over 21 years may, with 
the consent of the prescribed authority, 
enter into a special contract of employment 
on a prescribed form for the purpose of 
learning a trade, for such time as such 
authority may decide. 


Where facilities exist, apprentices for 
the first 3 years of their term shall attend a 
continuation or trade school, technical col- 
lege, or other approved institution, for not 
less than 6 hours each week. Apprentices 
under 16 shall attend such schools in their 
employers’ time. 


For apprentices who have attended such 
schools in their own time and obtained certi- 
ficates of proficiency, the term of their 
school courses shall be counted as part of 
their term. 


No overtime shall be worked by any ap- 
prentice under 17 years of age. 


If overtime is worked, the apprenticeship 
shall be paid additional wages proportionate 
to journeymen’s rates. ~ 


The hours of a normal working week shall 
be those fixed for the industry. 


The wages payable during apprenticeship 
are set out in a schedule. 


A register of apprentices shall be kept, 
recording all details of mdenture, and shall 
be submitted by the registrar for review to 
the Board at the end of each half year. 


Every employer shall report transfers of 
apprentices to other employers, and in the 
event of an apprentice fail'ng to complete 
contract, or absenting himself from work, 
except for sickness, the registrar of appren- 
tices shall be immediately notified. 


A copy of every indenture of apprentices 
shall be filed with the registrar of appren- 
tices. 


Disputes between apprentces and employ- 
ers shall be referred to the Board. 


Bumping TRADES APPRENTICESHIP 
CoUNCIL. 


There shall be established a Building 
Trades Apprenticeship Council, com- 
posed of representatives appointed by 
the associations of employers, by trade 
unions whose members are engaged in 
the industry, and by the Department 
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of Public Instruction. The functions of 
the Couneil shall be as follows: 


(1) To stimulate interest in crafts- 
manship by arranging for. addresses 
and distribution of literature to boys 
in school upon the possibilities of the 
trades within the industry. 


(2) To interview boys and _ the 
parents of boys desiring to enter a 
trade within the industry, the council 
having at their disposal “the Dboys’ 
school records. 


(3) To recommend suitable boys to 
employers. 


(4) To prepare lists of employers 
having the necessary facilities for 
training in a given trade. 


(5) To insure by means of visits, 
regular reports, and occasional inter- 
views, that apprentices are receiving 
the right kind of training, both in the 
workshop and in the technical institu- 
tion during the period of apprentice- 
ship. 


(6) To consult with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in regard 
to the equipment, selection of instruc- 
tors, curriculum, ete., in the technical 
institutions, with particular reference 
to the courses to be provided in the 
continuation schools. 


Apprenticeship in South Africa 


In South Africa a bill designed to 
establish apprentice training as a part 
of the state system of industrial edu- 
cation was recently submitted to Par- 
lament. The bill was prepared on lines 
suggested by an Apprentice Commit- 
tee appointed by a National Confer- 
ence of Employers and Employees 
which was held in 1919. This committee 
declared in its report that the existing 
system of apprenticeship is not suc- 
cessful, and that an entirely new sys- 
tem is required to provide for self- 
government in each industry, for en- 
forcement by the State of conditions 
of approved contracts of apprentice- 
ship, and for the treatment of appren- 
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ticeship as an integral part of the sys- 
tem of national education. Self-gov- 
ernment will be effected by means of 
Apprenticeship Committees in the 
several trades, invested with the ne- 
cessary powers for the general super- 
vision of apprentices. These commit- 
tees will be composed jointly of em- 
ployers and employees. Knowing the 
circumstances of each trade they will 
be able to estimate the number of 
apprentices required and thus relax 
the restrictions hitherto laid by the 
trades unions on the proportion allow- 
ed in respect to journeymen. The 
scheme is to be applied to special 
trades employing skilled workers, and 
for these trades it will be compulsory. 
Among other features involved are the 
registration of apprentices, and pro- 
hibition of premiums.. 


Writing in the South African Jour- 
nal of Industries on the recent move- 
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ment in South Africa in the direction 
of a regulated system of apprentice- 
ship, Mr. H. Warington Smith, secre- 
tary for Mines and Industries, says: 
‘‘{It| has come from employers of la- 
bour, from trade unions, and from 
educationists, who are all impressed 
with the necessity of making proper 
provision for the improvement of the 
standard of workmanship in the rising 
generation, especially among _ the 
whites. In this country, where the 
colour problem is so prominent, it is 
more than anywhere else necessary for 
the white race to excel in knowledge, 
efficiency, and capacity, and the dan- 
ver of the growth of the ‘poor white’ 
problem has impelled consideration of 
the best methods of insuring that in 
the skilled trades the leading part 
shall be taken by thoroughly educated 
craftsmen. ’’ 





TRAINING OF APPRENTICES IN PAINTING AND DECORATING 


A® a result of a report of the Advisory 
Board on Industrial Education, 
the Board of Education of New York 
City adopted a plan in October for 
training apprentices in the painting and 
decorating industry. The report stated 
that after a recent survey in New York 
City it became clear that apprentices 
in the painting and decorating industry 
were not receiving an all-round train- 
ing. Both the employers and workmen 
appreciated the necessity for teaching 
apprentices all branches of the trade, 
and the intensive training, vestibule 
schools, ete., which had been fitting men 
for particular jobs were not satisfactory. 


A summary of the plan, taken from 
a letter of Mr. F. F. Moran, executive 
secretary of the Advisory Board on In- 
dustrial Education is given below: 


The union agrees to allow the boy one year 
off his regular apprenticeship period for the 
two years spent in the day vocational school 
Of course, you know that one-half of this time 
will be devoted to the shopwork in the school 
and the other half of the time devoted to 


high school subjects. The employers guarantee 
to take all of the graduates of this class into 
the industry as second-year apprentices, which 
means, at the present time, these boys gra- 
duate possibly at the age of 16, 17 or 18, and 
will be given a position as advanced apprentices 
at $4.00 a day. : 


When these boys become apprentices, the 
employers’ associations and the union will 
compel them to attend the evening classes for 
the training of apprentices of the painting and 
decorating industry for two nights a week, 
two hours a night. The employers further 
agree to pay the boys who attend the evening 
classes, one-half the regular hourly wage scale 
for the number of hours in attendance in these 
evening classes. If a boy will not attend he 
will be discharged by the employer and _ his 
apprenticeship card will be taken from him 
by the union, thereby driving him out of the 
industry. 


Tf this day vocational class does not supply 
the regular number of apprentices taken on 
by the trade each year, the employers agree to 
apply to the continuation schools to secure 
selected boys for this industry. These boys 
will be required to serve four years’ appren- 
tice training instead of the three years per- 
mitted to the graduates of the day vocational 
schools. 
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The work that the boys do in the shop 
and in the school will be checked up by the 
advisory committee from the trade, which con- 
sists of representatives of the employers’ asso- 
ciations and the unions. A boy will not be 
permitted to leave one employer to go to an- 
other unless he passes through this joint ap- 
prenticeship committee. The joint apprentice- 
ship committee will have the power to adjust 
all differences that may arise relative to the 
training, placement, etc, of apprentices. If 
a boy receives a passing mark at work in both 
the school and the shop, he will receive an in- 
erease at stated periods. 


‘he results that I hope will be accomplished 
by this agreement are that there will be an 
incentive for boys who might ordinarily leave 
school at the completion of the 8-B grade to 
enter the day vocational school and to stay 
in the day vocational school for the full two- 
year course. There is every reason for a boy 
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to do this, as there is a guarantee of a posi- 
tion, good wages, and at the expiration of the 
three years he is guaranteed a journeyman’s. 
card at a living wage of $9.00 a day, and as 
much more as he may possibly be able to get 
for his ability. Real decorators at the present 
time are receiving as high as twenty and twenty- 
five dollars a day for their work. Another 
result will be, and it has already shown itself, 
that there will be a better understanding be- 
tween the representatives of the unions and the | 
representatives of the employers’ associations.. 
When they get together to agree on education, 
they get to know each other much better, with 
the result that, when the wage scale or work- 
ing condition agreement is to be written up. 
they get together in a much finer spirit than 
in the past, due to the fact that they are better 
acquainted, that they realize there is a great 
deal of good in each of the representatives of 
both sides. 


“IDLE DAY’’ COSTS IN COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES 


N estimate of the annual losses in- 
curred by coal mine operators and 
miners in the United States owing to 
the number of days on which the mines 
are idle was given by Mr. Francis S. 
Peabody at the last annual convention 
of the International Railway Fuel Asso- 
ciation which met at Chicago. |The 
speaker, who has under his own manage- 
ment 36 mines, placed the total yearly 
producing capacity of the bituminous 
mines at 1,000,000,000 tons and the in- 
vested capital at $2,000,000,000, which 
includes the value of improvements and 
developments and an estimated life for 
each mine of twenty-five years. The 
consumpticn for a normal year was esti- 
mated at from 450,000,000 to 500,000,000 
tons. During the past five years the 
average working time of the mines was 
200 days per year leaving an average 
of 100 idle days. 
On the basis of these figures, and from 
his own experience as mine operator Mr. 
Peabody estimated the total annual 


loss to capital frcm this cause to be about 
$123,912,000 made up as follows: 


Interest at 6 per cent for 100 
LdLey aye Rk ee, a BM $40,000,000 


Labour and supply costs on idle 
days $0.128 per ton, based on 


actual production, 1921...... 51,968,000 
Depreciation on 25 years life of 
QUAM PS, OVERRUN BR 26,666,000 


Taxes and insurance $0.013 per 
ton on actual production, 1921 5,278,000 


The loss in wages to the’ bituminous 
miners of whom there are about 700,000, 
reckoning an averave wave of $4 per 
day, was placed at $280,000,000 for the 
100 idle days. ‘'I'ne combined loss to ea- 
pital and’ labeur for the hundred idle 
days was therefore over $400,000,000 
yearly. 


While the above figures were only 
estimates, the speaker gave some addi- 
tional figures showing the idle day costs 
of the 36 mines under his management. 
With a total capital investment of $40,- 
000,000 and a capacity of 21,000,000 
tons per annum, the actual production 
was 12,000,000 tons, and the actual loss 
to the company on account of the idle 
days was over $3,500,000 a year. 


The loss, according to the speaker, was 
due entirely to the over development 
of the bituminous’ coal industry. He - 
mentioned three possible solutions of the 
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difficulty: (1) Bankruptcy and conse- 
quent retirement from operation of one- 
third of the mines now worked; (2) 
Government ownership; (8) a revision 
of the Sherman Anti-trust law to allow 
agreements among the mine operators 
in regard to running time. He was of 
the opinion, however, that a revision of 
the Sherman law could not be expected 
to improve the situation since the mines 
were too scattered and conditions tco 
varied to permit of any workable agree- 
ment being reached, and that if it were 
possible to reach such an agreement it 
eould only lead to a restriction in out- 
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put which would result in the charging 
of higher prices to compensate operators 
and men in part for the lost time. He 
believed that Government control had 
believed that Government control 
had been made thoroughly unpopular 
through war time control of the rail- 
roads and the coal industry. The only 
solution in his opinion lay in the elimi- 
nation of the exeess mines through bank- 
ruptey brought about by unrestricted 
competition, and he estimated that it 
would take about ten years to bring 
about a fairly even balance between 
supply and demand. 


THE THREE-SHIFT SYSTEM IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


“HE. International Labour Office 

(League of Nations) has published 
an account of an investigation on the 
application of the three-shift system to 
the iron and steel industry. (Studies 
and Reports, Series D—Wages and 
Hours—No. 3). The enquiry was con- 
ducted upon the request of the Re- 
search Committee of the Taylor So- 
ciety of the United States, an assocla- 
tion of production managers, engineers 
and others. The results of a somewhat 
similar investigation in the United 
States conducted by the Federated 
American Engineering Societies were 
civen in the October issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE on papes 1,115-6. 


The enquiry of the International La- 
bour Office was lmited to blast 
furnaces (including coke works) open 


hearth furnaces, Besserer converters 
and rolling mills (including _ plate 


mills, tube works and wire works). It 
did not cover foundry work, forging, 
fabricating or any of the more refined 
manufacturing processes in iron and 
steel. A questionnaire was sent, in 
December, 1920, to the Governments 
of the States members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and to 
representative associations of employ- 
ers and workers with the object of 
eliciting the following information: 


order to give each worker one 


(1) The extent to which the three-shift 
system had displaced the two-shift system ; 
the circumstances and date of the change; 
and the opinion of employers and workers 
on the effect of the system. 


(2) The change in the number of men, 
output per man per day, quality of product, 
consumption of materials, labour cost, and 
total cost, consequent upon the substitution 
of the three-shift for the two-shift system. 


(3) The effect of the three-shift syetem on 
the health, accident frequency rates, energy, 
and interest of the worker; the use made by 
the workers of their greater leisure. 


(4) The arrangement of shifts adopted in 
day’s rest 
each week; any improvements in the tech- 
nique for carrying through the change of 
shift-system which have been suggested by 
recent experience. 


The replies received, however, are 
said to be inconelusive, the eight-hour 
day having been in operation in the 
iron and steel industry for only a very 


short time under conditions utterly 
unlike those prevailing before the 
change was made from the twelve- 


hour day. No statistical testing of the 
results was therefore possible, only 
opinions being available, which were 
by no means consistent or based on 
scientific study. 


In this industry, according to the 
report, the three-shift system 1s in 
operation in almost every country in 
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Europe with only a few exceptions 
where the industry is unimportant. 
Outside of Europe it has been intro- 
duced in isolated cases in Canada, 
India, Japan and South Africa. In 
Canada, information secured by the 
Department of Labour showed that 
out of 15 firms operating blast furnaces, 
electric furnaces and rolling mills 
three were partly on a three-shift basis, 
one adopted the three-shift system in 
1917, but replaced it again by the 
two-shift system, and the remainder 
operated under the two-shift system 
and were not contemplating any 
change. The system was generally in- 
troduced in European countries in the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, but one firm 
in Great Britain reported the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour shift in 1897, 
and in Sweden its adoption in blast 
furnaces and convertors dates from 
1916. In nine countries the three-shift 
system was brought about by laws or 
government decrees and orders in three 
countries by industrial agreements be- 
tween employers and their employees. 
In Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Lithuania, 
Poland, the Serbo-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, and Switzerland, the 8-hour laws 
limit the hours of work in continuous 
industries to 56 per week or 168 over 
a period of three weeks. In Denmark 
ho more than 160 hours may be work- 
ed over three weeks. An average of 
48 hours per week may be worked in 
Norway, while in Portugal hours of 
work must never exceed 48 in any 
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week. In Spain, by agreement between 
employers and workers, work in ex- 
cess of 48 hours per week may be per- 
mitted up to a maximum of 60 hours. 
In Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Serbo-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, and Spain all work in exeess of 
48 hours per week must be paid for at 
overtime rates, which are from 20 to 
100 per cent higher than rates for 
normal hours. 


The reduction of wages by reason of 
any shortening of the hours of work 
is forbidden by the laws of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, Por- 
tugal, the Serbo-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom and Spain; but in the eollective 
agreements instituting the three-shift 
system in the British iron and steel 
industry, the principle is reeognized 
that the cost of providing the third 
shift should be borne partly by the 
workers. 


No conelusion was drawn in the re- 
port with respect to the effects on output 
and cost of the introduction of the three- 
shift system, owing to the brief time in 
which it had been in operation and to 
the abnormal conditions prevailing 
since the war. Similarly with regard to 
the effects on the workers no eonelu- 
sions were drawn, as the replies of em- 
ployers and workers were contradic-. 
tory, and where the change was follow- 
ed by a decrease in energy it may have 
been due to abnormal post-war eondi- 
to the eight-hour 
day. 


if 
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DECISION OF UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD INCREAS. 
ING WAGES OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES AND 
SHOP LABOURERS 


HE United States Railroad Labour 

Board issued a decision on October 
25 increasing the wages of labourers 
and section foremen engaged on _ the 
maintenance of way work, and of rail- 
road shop labourers employed by the 
principal railways in the United States 
by two cents per hour, the increase to 
be effective from October 16. 


The decision was in connection with 
one of the disputes over reductions in 
wages of various classes of employees 
which had been dealt with by the Board 
earlier in the year, the representatives 
of the employees on a number of the 
railroads not having reached agree- 
ments with the railways as to the reduc- 
tions proposed by the latter. Such deci- 
sions of the Board do not apply to rail- 
way employees who have reached agree- 
ments with the railway companies. In 
May and June the Board had issued 
decisions reducing wages approximately 
10 per cent from July 1, upon which 
strike votes were taken by a number of 
organizations and a strike was called 
for July 1. At this juncture the Board 
undertook to reeonsider the wage dis- 
pute of the maintenance of way em- 
ployees, shop labourers, ete., and these 
classes did not go out with the Federated 
Shop Crafts on July 1, but accepted 
tentatively the reduced rates of wages. 
Hearings on the reconsideration of the 
wage reduction began towards the end 
of August, the representatives of the 
employees proposing a minimum wage 
of 48 cents per hour for the classes af- 
fected on the ground that this rate was 
required to provide a living wage. The 
rates for unskilled labourers in the main- 
tenance of way departments including 
the sectionmen, track labourers, and shop 
labourers prior to July 1, 1922, ranged 
from 28 cents per hour to 40 cents, the 
low rate being paid only on some rail- 
+oads in the suoth, while large numbers 


of employees in these classes further 
north were receiving 35 cents and 40 
cents per hour. The reduction of five 
cents per hour in effect from July 1, 
therefore, reduced rates for labourers 
from 28-40 cents per hour to 23-309 


cents per hour, and the decision 
rendered in October raised the rates. 
afters October” 16 "to “26ST cents 


per hour. Section foremen were also 
increased by two cents per hour, but the 
other classes of maintenance of way em- 
ployees whose wages were reduced on 
July 1 were not affected by the recent 
decision. 


As wages on railroads in Canada have 
in recent years been adjusted to a great 
extent in conformity with changes in 
the United States, negotiations for sim- 
ilar changes for various classes of em- 
ployees in Canada have been proceeding 
since June and were still being carried 
on at the beginning of December. 


Maintenance of way employees and 
railroad shop labourers in Canada agreed 
to a tentative reduction from July 16, 
but early in December an agreement was 
reached providing for an increase of 
two cents, thus raising the rate for 
labourers from 35 cents to 37 cents as 
ecmpared with 40 cents per hour from 
July, 1921 to July, 1922, and 481% cents 
per hour from May, 1920 to July, 192d 


United States Railroad Labour Board 
Decis.on No. 1267 (Docket 2500) 


Issued October 21, 1922, effective October 
16, 1922. 


United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers 
et al, vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway 
Company et al. 


SUBJECT OF THE DISPUTE. 


This decision is upon a series of controver- 
sies or disputes between the carriers and the 
classes of employees represented by the or- 
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ganizations, named below. The subject mat- 
ter of ths dispute is what shall constitute 
just and reasonable wages. 


PARTIES TO THE DISPUTE. 


1) Th eearriers parties hereto, each of. 
) I ’ 


which has a dispute with one or more of the 
organizations hereinafter named, are: 


Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company, 


ete. 


(2) The organizations parties hereto, each 
of which has a dispute with one or more of 
the above-named earriers, are: 


Un'ted Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Rnilway Shop Laborers, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Station Employees. 


NATURE OF THE PROCEDINGS. 


In conformity with the provisions of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, the carriers or 
employees named herein have held or at- 
tempted to hold conferences on the subject 
matter of this dispute, and all controversies 
not having been decided in such conferences 
were referred to the United States Ra lroad 
Labor Board for decision. 


Both parties made a full presentation to 
the Labor Board of their respective conten- 
tions by testimony and argument, oral and 
written. 


HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


In the month of March, 1922, there was 
presented to the Labor Board the ev dence 
upon which was subsequen'ly based Decision 
No. 1028, establishing the wages of the 
classes of employees represented by the 
United Brotherhood of Ma ntenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shov Laborers 
Decision No. 1028 was protested by the em- 
ployees and they have petitioned the Board 
foran inerease in wages, based, first, upon a 
reconsideration of the evidence presented in 
said decision and secondly, uvon the eonten- 
tion that changes in ‘ndustrial conditions 


i 


since March justify an increase. 


In so far as the petition of the employees 
seeks a revision of Decision No. 1028, )aty4s 
denied—a majority of the Board being of 


the opin on that said decision was just and 
reasonable. 


_ That portion of the petition which asks 
for a wage increase on the ground that in- 
dustrial conditions have undergone changes 
since the evidence was submitted, upon 
which Decision No. 1028 was predicated, ‘s 
granted to the extent herein below set out. 
It has not heretofore oceurred that the 
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Board has handed down a decision either 
increasing or decreasing wages after the 
lapse of such a short period as three and 
one-half months since the effective date of a 
former decision, but the evidence ‘n this 
case is so clear and satisfactory as to justify 
promptness of action. 


Perhaps, the sudden and unexpected flue- 
tuations to which industry has been sub- 
jected s*nee the war have not been more 
strikingly exemplified than by the sharp 
upturn of wages which began in April of 
th’s year in various industries affecting par- 
ticularly common labor. When the evidence 
was submitted in March, upon which De- 
cision No. 1028 was based, this upward wage- 
trend had not set in and could not with any 
certainty be anticipated. 


The employees, in their Exhibit No. 2, 
here n, quote from the monthly wage bul- 
letins of the National Industrial Conference 
Board the wage increases and decreases for 
certain months. Supplementing the figures 
there quoted by the corresponding figures 
taken from the bulletins of the same author- 
ity for other months, we have the following 
record of the number of wage inereases and 


reductions reported for the respective 
months: 
Reduce- 
Monthly Period Increases tions 
Feb. 15th to March 5th. .’>. 0 30 
Mar. 5thotolArit) 156ht ok 0 81 
Apr: 15th toxMay ul5th ..))% 9 54 
May 15th to June 15th.... 26 23 
June 15th to July 15th.... 21 25 
Jiby doth toe.” oul oa." 8 7 
Aug. 15th to Sept. 15th... 419 4 


While the foregoing is not all the evi- 
dence before the Labor Board on this point, 
it is typical. 


Employees’ Exhibit No. 2 also quotes from 
the June revort of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York City in support of the propo- 
sition that there is a marked upward trend 
in wages. An excerpt from sa‘d quoted re- 
port reads as follows: 


The continued increase in the volume of business activity 
has been reficected in a marked change in the employment 
situation. Kvidences of this change are found in a number 
of instances of wage increases, which have resultzd from short- 
ages of workers, and in reports from employment agencies. 


Wages increases have been taking place, particularly in 
the case of common labor, which has been difficult to secure 
at the low wage rates which many firms adopted in the last 
months. 


Following this upward wage movement, 
United States Steel Corporation inereased 
its wages for unskilled labor on August 22 
to thirty-six cents (36c) an hour. For more 
than a year previously it had been paying 
only thirty cents (30c) an hour, Many other 
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steel companies followed with increases for 
common labor to rates of thirty-five cents 
(35c) and thirty-six cents (36¢) an hour. 
Under this decision the minimum for common 
labor on a few roads. will be twenty-five 
eents (25e) an hour, and the minimum on 
others will be thirty-seven cents (37¢) an 
hour. The mnimum of twenty-five cents 
(25c) will prevail in a very restricted terri- 
tory and apply comparatively to a very small 
number of men. As a matter of fact, this 
25-cent minimum is a higher wage than the 
37-cent minimum when considered in relation 
to the liv'ng conditions of the respective 
territories. This is evidenced in part by the 
fact that certain carriers in the territory 
where the high minimum prevails have been 
paying to common labor a wage slightly *n 
execess—and a few have been paying a rate 
considerably in excess—of said minimum; 
for example, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company is paying forty 
cents (40c) an hour to trackmen. On the 
other hand, certain roads in the southeastern 
territory had been paying for some months 
prior to the issuance of Dee'sion No. 1028 
and are still naying a rate to common labor 
considerably lower than the lowest minimum 
fixed by the Labor Board for other carriers 
+n the same territory, but this has been by 
agreement with the employees. Examples of 


this are the contracts on the following roads — 


at the rates indicated for section men and 
other eommon labor: 


Charleston & Western Carol‘na Ry. . .$0.175 
Central of Georgia Railway Company .18 


: : Pi 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Osc ten one 
fo 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company..{  .21 
Wenger 


The territorial differentials established in 
1918 have not yet been disturbed by any of 
the decis ons of the Labor Board and are not 
changed by the present decision. 


The Labor Board in its present decision 
considers all the seven elements or factors 
set out in the Transportation Act, 1920, for 
its guidance in fixing just and reasonable 
wages, but lays special stress upon the first, 
which reads as follows: ‘‘The scales of wages 
pa'd for similar kinds of work in other in- 
dustries. 


As to the cost of living, the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that there 
has been no pronounced change since March 
1922. The June report shows a slight de- 
crease in the cost of living for the previous 
quarter—namely, two-tenths of one per cent. 
The September quarterly report again shows 
a deerease of two-tenths of one per cent. 
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In view of these facts and circumstances 
and all the evidence adduced in th’s case, 
the Labor Board is of the opinion that a 
conservative increase of wages is clearly 
due to the three groups of unskilled labor and 
to the section foremen. 


Certain carriers have raised the question in 
this ease that a portion of the employees em- 
braced in the class herein involved are on strike 
on their respective properties and are there- 
fore not entitled to be heard before the Board 
at this time. The fact that some of these em- 
ployees are on strike does not preclude the or- 
ganization from presenting a dispute in behalf 
of those employees who are actually in the ser- 
vice of the earrier. The employees in the ser- 
vice cannot equitably be deprived of their right 
to appear before the Labor Board because 
others are out on strike. 


In the ease of certain carriers there are 
submissions before the Board from two rival 
organizations, in which both ask for wage in- 
creases. In such eases, it is not now necessary 
to pass upon the jurisdictional question involved. 


DECISION. 
The Railroad Labor Board therefore decides: 


1. That each of the carriers party to this 
dispute shall make increases in the rates of 
wages heretofore established by the authority 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board in 
Decision No. 1028 for the specific classes of 
its employees named or referred to in Article 
II in amounts hereinafter specified for the 
classes named in the schedule of increases. 


9. That the scope of this decision is limited 
to the carriers named under Article II, to 
such carriers as may be included hereafter by 
addenda, and to the specific classes of em- 
ployees named or referred to under each par- 
ticular carrier. 


3. That the increases in wages hereby auth- 
orized shall be e’ ective as of October 16, 1922, 
and shall be made in accordance with the fol- 
lowing articles which establish the schedule 
of imereases, designate the carriers and em- 
ployees affected, and preseribe the method of 
general application. 


ArwcLe I—ScHEDULE OF INCREASES. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a earrier affected by this decision, use 
the following schedule of increases per hour: 








Note—For the specific classes of employees listed herein, for 
which no increases have been provided, reference to section 
- 
numbers has heen omitted. 
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Maintenance of Way and Structures, and 


Unskilled Forces Specified. 


Sec. 1.—Bridge, building, painter, con- 

struction, mason and conerete, water-supply, and 

plumber foremen (except water-supply and plum- 

ber foremen eoming under the provisions of 

section J of Article IV, Decision No. 147)...... No Increase 
Sec. 2.——Assistant bridge, building, painter, 

construction, mason and concrete, water-supply, 

and plumber foremen, and for coal-wharf, coal- 

chute, and fence-gang foremen, piledriver, ditching 

and hoisting engineers and bridge inspectors 

(except assistant water-supply and plumber fore- 

men coming under the provisions of section 1 of 

Articles TV. VDeeisrom No. TE Ce Se. als athlete. No Increase 


See. 3.——-Section, track and maintenance fore- 
men, and assistant section, track and maintenance 
ROTORS MoM Ve Nire Ne Nica MeL RM a ley ave lia' fly Uecemeat ist kt araide ro lfa iets 2 cents 


Sec. 4.—Mechanics in the maintenance of way 
and bridge and building departments (except 
those that come within the scope of agreements 
with the mederated WShop Crafts) 4. osei2 0s eae eke No Inerea-se 





Sec. 5.—Mechanics’ helpers in the mainte- 
nance of way and bridge and building depart- 
ments (except those that come within the scope 
of agreements with the Federated Shop Crafts)...No Increase 


Sec. 6.—Track laborers, and all 
Jaborers in the maintenance of way department 
and in and around shops and roundhouses not 
otherwise (provided, for, herein. (0), a .4 es <6 wmele le sus 2 cents 


common 


Sec. %.—Drawbridge tenders and _ assistants, 
pile-driver, ditching and hoisting firemen, pumper 
engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or 
flagmen, and lamp lighters and tenders......... 2 cents 

See. 8.—Laborers employed in and _ around 
shops and roundhouses, such as engine watchmen 
and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue borers, 
coal passers (except those coming under the pro- 
visions of section 3 of Article VIII, Decision 
No;)-147) > coal-chute men, et ‘eetera. 2. ci... ew 2 cents 

Sec. 9.—For miscellaneous classes of foremen 
and other employees named in connection with a 
carrier affected by this decision, but not specific- 
ally listed under any section in the classified 
schedules of increases, add an amount equal to the 
increases specified for the respective classes to 


which the miscellaneous classes herein referred 
to are analogous, 
ARTICLE LI—-CARRIFRS AND. EMPLOYEES 


AFFECTED. 


Hach of the following carriers shall make 
increases in the rates of wages heretofore 
established by the authority of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 
1028, for the specific groups of its employees 
named or referred to in this article, in amounts 
hereinbefore specified for such groups in the 
schedule of increases. 


[List omitted. } 


ARTICLE ILI—GeENERAL APPLICATION. 


The general regulations governing the appli- 
cation of this decision are as follows: 


See. 1-—The provisions of this decision will 
not apply in cases where amounts less than 
thirty ($30) dollars per month are paid to 
individuals for special service which takes only 
a part of their time from outside employment 
or business. 


Sec. 2.—Increases specified in this decision 
are to be imereased on the following basis: 
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(a) For employees paid by the _ hour, 


increase to the hourly rate. 

(b) For employees paid by the day, 
hourly increase to the daily rate. 

(c) For employees paid by the month, add two hundred 
and four (204) times the hourly increase to the monthly rate. 


add the -hourly 


add eight times the 


See. 3.—-The increases in wages and the 
rates hereby established shall be incorporated 
in and become a part of existing agreements 
or schedules, or future negotiated agreements 
or schedules, and shall remain in effect until 
or unless changed in the manner provided by 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 4.—It is not intended in this decision 
to include or make increases in wages for any 
officials of the carriers affected except that 
class designated in the Transportation Act, 
1920, as ‘subordinate officials,’’ and who are 
included in the Act as within the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Board. The Act provides that 
the term ‘‘subordinate officials’? includes of- 
ficials of carriers of such class or rank as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall desig- 
nate by regulation duly formulated and issued. 
Henee, whenever in this decision words are 
used, such as ‘‘foremen,’’ et cetera, which 
may apply to officials, such words are in- 
tended to apply to only such classes of sub- 
ordinate officials as are now or may hereafter 
be defined and elassified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as ‘‘subordinate offi- 
clals’’ within the meaning of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, 


ARTICLE IV—INTERPRETATION OF THIS 
DECISION. 


Should a dispute arise between the manage- 
ment and the employees of any of the carriers 
as to the meaning or intent of this decision 
which cannot be decided in conference between 
the parties directly interested, such dispute 
shall be referred to the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board in the manner provided by 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 1.—All such disputes shall be present 
ed in a complete and joint-signed statement 
setting forth: 


(a) The specific question involved; 

(b) The facts in the case; 

{c) The position of the employees; and, 
(d) The position of the management thereon. 


Where supporting documentary evidence is 
used it shall be attached to the application 
for decision in the form of exhibits. 


See. 2.—Such presentations shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same 
before the Labor Board for final disposition. 

By order of 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
LABOR BOARD, 


Bren W. Hooper, 
Chairman. 
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Dissenting Opinicn 


In dissenting from the decision of the 
majority, the undersigned refers to the dissent- 
ing opinions of the minority in Decisions Nos. 
1028, 1036, and 1074, all of which are re- 
affirmed and to be considered as if reproduced 
herein. 


The submissions filed by the employees iv. 
this dispute quite uniformly requested the res- 
toration of the rates of pay established ‘by 
Decision No. 2, and on August 28, 1922, this 
request was supplemented by the representative 
of the employees by the filing of a formal 
motion reading: 


We wish formally to request that the living-wage principle 
be accepted by the Board and made the basis of its action 
in the present case. We make this request as a formal 
motion and ask the Board to take it under consideration 
and give us a formal ruling before we proceed further with 
the case: 


1. That the Board recognize the living wage as the basis 
of its decision in this case. 


9. That in applying this principle, a minimum rate of 
not less than forty-eight cents (48c) an hour be awarded to 
all of our members, who, under your last wage Decision No. 
1028 (Docket 1300) are receiving twenty-eight cents (28c) 
an hour or less. 


8. That for those who are now receiving more than twenty- 
eight cents {(28c) an hour, their differential in cents above 
twenty-eight cents (28c) be added to the new minimum rate 
of forty-eight cents (48c) an hour. This will mean a mini- 
mum rate for our people of forty-eight cents (48c) an hour. 


In deciding this request, two resolutions were 
offered—the first by the chairman, and the 
second by Mr. Wharton—reading as foilows: 

(1) By the chairman: 


It is superfluous for the Board to announce in advance the 
prinelple or theory upon which it will fix wages in the pending 
dispute. It may be assumed by the parties in this case 
that the Board will give full consideration to every cir- 
cumstance set out in the statute for its guidance but it will 
not go beyond that. The Transportation Act, 1920, requires 
the Board to establish wages that are “‘just and reasonable.*” 
It is within the province of the parties herein to make such 
contentions as they may respectively see fit as to what will 
constitute a ‘“‘just and reasonable’ wage. If the wage which 
the motion defines as the ‘‘living wage’’ should be demon- 
strated to be a “‘just and reasonable’’ wage, the Board would 
adopt it; otherwise, it would not. The Board will neither 
limit nor enlarge the right of either party to present to the 
Board his conception of what constitutes a just and reason- 
able wage within the meaning of the law. 


(2) By Mr. Wharton: 


The right of all workers including common laborers, to 
a living wage is hereby affirmed. 


In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be estab- 
lished which will insure the subsistence of the worker and 
his family in health and reasonable comfort. 


The resolution offered by the chairman was 
adopted by a vote of five to two, seven mem- 
bers present. 


The decision fo the majority in this case 
is fundamentally unsound and unacceptable 
on the same grounds which were set forth in 
the dissenting opinion of the minority in De- 
cision No. 1028. At that time the views of 
the minority were developed in great detail, 
and are applicable to the case under discussion. 
They may be briefly summarized by the fol- 
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lowing excerpt from the dissenting opinion to 
Decision No. 1028: 


(1) The rates of pay established under this decision as 
the basic minimum rates of the transportation industry will 
merely perpetuate the low level of purchasing power possessed 
by this large class of workers in pre-war years * + * 


(2) The rates of pay established under this decision will 
mean annual earnings far below any minimum standard of 
subsistence which has been formulated, even below those of 
most conservative employer groups. 


(3) The rates of pay established under this decision are 
not based upon the human needs of the hundreds of thousands 
of families involved. They are insufficient to provide these 
families with the absolute essentials. The earnings of this 
large group of railroad employees will not provide the father 
of a family with as much food as is allowed convicts in the 
Cook County, Wlinois, jail. 


(4) The pre-war standard perpetuated by this decision 
was the product of inequitable wage bargains. It is consider- 
ably below the level recognized at that time as necessary for 
the maintenance of health and energy. 


AN INADEQUATE WAGE IS UNJUST AND 
UNREASONABLE. 


The fundamental error of the majority rests 
upon their refusal to inquire into the adequacy 
of the rates of pay established for section men 
and unskilled laborers. Although these rates 
may be placed on a higher level than those paid 
by private industries, this does not meet the 
requirements imposed on the Labor Board 
by the Transportation Act, 1920. The specific 
and fundamental mandate of the law is that 
wages shall be just and reasonable. The rela- 
tion of rates of pay to those established in pri- 
vate industry, or the relation of rates of pay 
to the cost of living, is a secondary considera- 
tion which does not come into play until the 
primary requirement of a ‘‘just and reason- 
able’? or an adequate or living wage has been 
satisfied. Under these duties of the Board it 
is manifest that the rates of pay of unskilled 
workers, or those at the bottom of the wage 
structure, must first be established on an ade- 
quate basis—a basis sufficient to maintain 
and perpetuate in a reasonably comfortable and 
decent way the unskilled worker and his family 
—and after this has been done just and reason- 
able differentials above this basic wage for 
unskilled labor must be established in accord- 
ance with skill, experience, productiveness, 
hazard, training, et cetera, or, in other words, 
in accordance with the seven relevant cireum- 
stances specifically mentioned in section 307, 
as well as others unenumerated but covered by 
section 301 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 





Tuer LIVING WAGE IS LEGALLY SOUND. 


Under any proper interpretation of the 
Transportation Act, therefore, I hold that an 
adequate or living wage to unskilled railroad 
employees is a legal right of such employees, 
and that the Labor Board is not meeting the 
mandates imposed upon it by the law in its 
failure to accept the living-wage principle. The 
principle should, of course, be applied with dis- 
eretion and with due caution; nevertheless it 
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is the duty of the Board to accept and apply 
it. No better proof of the propriety of such 
action can be had than the statements of 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
one of the authors of the Transportation Act, 
1920. On April 17, 1922, when a hearing was 
in progress before his committee relative to 


whether the Transportation Act, 1920, con- 
templated the sanction of the living-wage 
principle to unskilled railway employees, 


Senator Cummins publicly said: 


The Chairman: My view of it is that here are two men, 
and one man may agree to work for the other at any wage 
that he would be willing to accept, whether it is just and 
reasonable or not, but when organized society comes to fixing 
the wage, it is no more right to fix a age belcw the point 
of living and comfortable living than it is to fie a return 
on capital below a reasonable point. 


Witness: That is our contention exactly, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: I think you are right about it. 
Senator Cummins’ attitude was. further 


elaborated in a statement submitted by the 
representatives of the employees during the 
hearings in the present case. In presenting 
thir motion for a ruling on the living-wage 
principle, in this connection, they said: 
(Transeript of Proceedings, pp. 127 and 128.) 

Recently, after the shopmen’s strike had been in progress 
about three weeks, or about July 19 last, Senator Cummins 
was quoted in a newspaper interview as declaring it to be 


his early intention to sponsor legislation which would em- 
pewer the Railroad Labor Board to pay a living wage. 


“Some way must be found,’’ he said, ‘‘to enable the Gov- 
ernment to dctermine what is a ‘living wage’ just ag the 
Government is enabled to determine what is a fair return 
on capital invested. J believe if the Railroad Labor Board 
had at least attempted to fix a ‘living wage’ in s2eking to 
reduce the earnings of railroad workers, most of the present 
difficulty could have been avoided.”’ 


THE Law Has Ser ASIDE THE FORCES OF 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


The Board must accept some fundamental 
principle as the basis of wage-fixing; other- 
wise, it can follow no guide but the relentless, 
inhuman, fluctuating forces of supply and 
demand. It cannot be denied that in private 
industries the wages of unorganized and un- 
skilled workers are very largely fixed by these 
forces, As industrial development progresses, 
however, supply and demand enters less and 
less into the wage question, until a condition 
of affairs is oftentimes reached where em- 
ployees and employers are organized and are 
of about equal economic strength, and where 
both parties agree to meet together and bargain 
collectively, referring such matters as cannot 
be settled in conference to an impartial tri- 
bunal for final adjudication. When this is 
done, as is the case in many private industries, 
there can be no place for the invocation of the 
law of supply and demand. An arbitration 
board selected must ignore these factors, and 
im its deliberations and decisions attempt to 
establish rates of pay which are adequate and 


equitable, or, in other words, just and reason- 
able. 
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Likewise, the Transportation Act, 1920, under 
which the Labor Board functions, by estab- 
lishing a tribunal for determining wages, to 
which all wage controversies must be referred, 
sets aside the law of supply and demand. It 
also prohibited the acceptance, as a basis of 
action by the Labor Board, of the rates in 
private industries determined by the law of 
supply and demand. The duty of the Board 
in this respect cannot be better expressed than 
by quoting in part from the decision of the 
neutral arbitrator in the arbitration case in 
1920 of the Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Company and its employees. On this point, 
he said: 


So far as my examination of the authorities goes, no em- 
ployer has before a board of arbitration ever disputed the 
proposition that the workingman in America is entitled to a 
minimum fair living wage. 


uNor does the company dispute this proposition now. It 
says that the men are receiving a fair living wage, as is 
proved by the law of supply and demand. I do not believe 
that the law of supply and demand, however applicable to the 
purchase and sale of merchandise or to industry in general, 
should have much, if any, weight in fixing the wage scale 
in public utilities. The only way in.which the applicability 
of the law ean be tested in any case is by the men, going on 
strike and fighting it out to the bitter end. If they are to 
test it by fighting, then a fair fight requires that they be 
allowed to strike all at once and use every means legally 
possible to win their fight. Such a struggle, with its in- 
evitable concomitants of public inconvenience and distress, in- 
terruption of business, dislocation of all transportation fac.lities, 
and possible disorder, is emphatically not to the public in- 
terest, and therefore the whole economic progress of the last 
50 years has been away from the strike as a means of testing 
whether under the law of supply and demand any wage scale 
in force is adequate. 


The conelusion is irresistible, from the pro- 
nouncements of other arbitration tribunals as 
well as from the statements of Senator Cum- 
mins, that ‘‘wages in outside industries,’’ or 
in other words, the supply of and demand for 
labor, cannot be used as a guide for the Labor 
Board in fixing adequate basic rates for un- 
skilled railroad employees. 


The law establishing the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations is framed in similar terms 
to the Transportation Act, 1920. The Kansas 
Court is required (sections 8 and 9 of the law) 
to establish wages which shall be ‘‘reasonable’’ 
and ‘‘fair.’’ The Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions has not hesitated to interpret these re- 
quirements of the law to mean a living wage 
to unskilled workers with higher di erentials 
to the more skilled and experienced wage earn- 
ers. In the case of State of Kansas vs. Topeka 
Edison Company, it said: 


A living wage may be defined as a wage which enables 
the worker to supply himself and those absolutely denendent 
upon him with sufficient food to maintain life and health; 
with a shelter from the inclemencies of the weather; and 
with sufficient clothing to preserve the body from cold and 
to enable persons to mingle among their fellows in such ways 
as may be necessary in the preservation of life. But it is 
not a living wage only which this court is commanded by 
the people of this State to assure workers engaged in these 
essential industries. The statute uses the word ‘‘fair’’ and 
commands us to assure to these \vorkers a ‘‘fair’’ wage. 
What is a ‘“‘fair’’ wage? Upon this subject, of course there 
may be a great variety of opinions expressed. It seems safe 
to say, however, that the circumstances above enumerated 
should be considered in’ arriving at a conclusion as to what 
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constitutes a fair wage. The skilled worker, in fairness, 
should have a higher wage than the unskilled worker. The 
worker who has spent years of time and effort in preparing 
himself for a peculiarly technical line of work is entitled 
to greater consideration from the public than the more un- 
skilled worker. The hazards of the employment should also 
be noted, and the worker engaged in such an employment 
as that under consideration should receive a higher wage than 
his fellow worker who may be engaged in a safe occupation. 
The degree of responsibility placed upon the worker is a 
matter of importance. The continuity and regularity of em- 
ployment should be considered, for it is apparent that an 
employment which is seasonal in its nature must have a 
higher wage than one in which regular, steady work is 
offered, because, after all, it is the annual earnings that 
are to govern rather the daily wage in many instances. 


THe LIviING-WAGE PRINCIPLE. 


The Labor Board should give expression tg 
its acceptance of the living-wage principle and 
then give it a practical application. This prin- 
ciple has been nowhere better expressed than 
in the code or series of principles which made 
up the constitution, so to speak, of the former 
National War Labor Board. It was as follows: 


1. The right of all workers, including common laborers 
to a living wage is hereby declared. 


9. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be estab- 
lished which will insure the subsistence of the worker and 
his family in health and reasonable comfort. 


During the period of the war emergency, 
labor gave up the right to strike. In order 
that its status might be protected, a national 
conference of representatives of employers and 
employees agreed to accept the above principle 
and a series of others as a guide for the pur- 
pose of adjusting wage disputes during the war 
period. The principles were proclaimed by 
the President and made mandatory upon in- 
dustrial relations and conditions. The present 
chief justice of the United States Supreme 
Court was a member of the conference which 
agreed upon the principles to be established, 
and later, as one of the chairmen of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, interpreted and prac- 
tically applied these principles. 


THE BupGETARY MerrHop 1s NECESSARY AND 
PRACTICABLE. 


The use of a family budget is essential to 
any attempt at ascertaining practically what 
a ‘living wage’’ should be. Our basic indus- 
tries do not offer rates of pay which, under 
normal working conditions, enable an unskilled 
worker to earn an amount sufficient to support 
himself and his family in health and modest 
comfort. His wages must be supplemented 
by the earnings of his wife and children, or 
py the taking of boarders and lodgers into the 
nome. Otherwise, the family income is in- 
adequate. The prevailing wage in American 
industry, in other words, is a family wage. 
The energies of all the members of the family 
eapable of working are required in order to 
secure an income sufficient for average needs. 
That this condition of affairs is also true of 
the families of maintenance of way employees 
of the railroads has been demonstrated by the 
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personal testimony of section men and their 
wives who have appeared before the Labor 
Board. 


Existing rates of pay in private industries 
cannot, therefore, be used as precedents in 
determining what a living -wage should be. A 
tribunal such as the Railroad Labor Board 
in attempting to give practical application to 
the living-wage principle, cannot rely on what 
is, but must find out what should be. A budget 
must be constructed to cover the quantities of 
foodstuffs and clothing which an average 
family requires in order to be properly nourish- 
ed and decently clothed, necessary housing 
facilities and fuel, and sundries or miscellaneous 
articles essential to modest and frugal com- 
fort. When the quantities of the different 
classes of articles necessary to the healthful 
consumption of an average family have been 
determined, the different articles can then be 
priced, and the sum of these prices indicates 
what annual income should be had. If the 
aggregate cost of the articles required to main- 
tain a conservative standard of healthful and 
decent living is then divided for a given period 
by the normal working time, the average rate 
per hour or day may be ascertained which 
should be paid to the average unskilled worker 
in order that he may support his family in 
reasonable health and comfort. It is not claim- 
ed, of course, that a living wage rate can thus 
be determined with mathematical precision, 
but the approximate amount which is neces- 
sary to support an average workingman’s 
family in health and decency can be found out, 
and on this basis the Board could proceed con- 
servatively and with due discretion to fix a 
rate of pay which would be reasonably ade- 
quate. 


The practicability of the budgetary method 
has already been demonstrated by experience. 
Tt has been used in many states by wage 
boards and commissions to establish minimum 
rates of pay for women in mercantile and 
manufacturing establishment. It has also 
been adopted by the former National War 
Labor Board, the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, and by the Commonwealth and other 
arbitration boards in Australia. 


Many objections, both from the standpoint 
of equity and of a practical statistical charae- 
ter, have been submitted against the budgetary 
method by the representatives of the railroads. 
Some of these objections are merely technical; 
others involve more serious considerations. 
None are insurmountable, and all can be over- 
come by the exercise of sound judgment and 
discretion by the Board. 


It has also been claimed that the practical 
application of the living-wage principle by the 
budgetary method would be financially im- 
possible, or would involve such a financial out- 
lay as would constitute a grievous burden to the 
shipper and to the consumer. If established on 
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the railroads, it is also declared that it would 
have to be met by private industries, and the 
resultant cost would mean a general increase 
in prices or an industrial breakdown. 


Similar arguments and prophecies have been 
developed in the past against the establishment 
of the eight-hour work day and other measures 
of industrial equity or amelioration. The dire 
results which have been predicted have never 
materialized. Likewise, a conservative, prac- 
tical application of the living-wage principle 
would undoubtedly be attended by better and 
more advantageous conditions of railway 
operation. Added labor costs would be ab- 
sorbed completely or to a large extent by in- 
ereased labor efficiency and by managerial 
ability. The practical experience in Australia 
where this same argument was used against the 
adoption of the living-wage principle as the 
basis for wage-fixing is of much value, and 
shows the unsoundness of the position of those 
who have taken an attitude of extreme oppo- 
sition. That this experience in that country 
has been most favorable is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations from opinions of the presi- 
dent of the Industrial Court of South Aus- 
tralia: 


The president is bound by law to award not less than 
a living wage. If that wage is higher than has been pre- 
viously fixed, the excess may come out of the profits of the 
employer. But if it should so happen that the excess cannot 
be paid out of profits, there are other sources to be drawn 
on. There is the possibility of increased economy or in- 
creased efficiency in the conduct of the business concerned. 
There is the possibility that an increased output on the part 
.of employees may enable the employers to avoid shutting 
down. A great deal of evidence might be adduced to show 
that in Australia the sources to which I have referred as 
available for paying higher wages—increased economy or 
efficiency of business organizations and an increased output 
on the part of the worker—are sources from which, under 
the stimulus of necessity, much more might be drawn than 
at present. I do not. speak of all industries, but my remark 
is fairly applicable to a large number. * * * I dwell upon 
these things because I wish to show that if this Court, in 
declaring a living wage, declares a wage which apparently 
cannot be paid by the industry concerned, the Court is not 
necessarily shutting down the industry. In a number of 
cases which have come before Australian industrial tribunals, 
the argument has been brought forward that a _ particular 
business of industry would have to be closed down if the 
wages were raised, and yet the industry or business has con- 
tinued despite increased wages, and is today paying reason- 
-able dividends. Whether the result be due to the potential 
economy of high wages, or to the fact that employers have 
discovered that necessity is the mother of invention, or to 
other circumstances I need not pause to consider, The fact 
is indisputable. 


Nor is it sound business to underpay the worker. It is 
true that particular employers may make profits by the award 
of a wage lower than the true living wage. But the interests 
of the employers as a whole are not to be promoted by sweating 
wages, or even by a bare subsistence wage. * * * I cannot 
too strongly emphasize the fact that it is for the interests 
of the employers themselves, as well as for the employees, 
that the living wage awarded by this Court should be such 
as to insure to every workman a wage sufficient to maintain 
him in a high state of industrial efficiency, and to provide 
his family with the necessaries for health and well being. 
When economists speak of the potential economy of high wages, 
they are not talking in the air, They are talking of some- 
thing which has been demonstrated in the industrial develop- 
ment of modern communities. 


The mistake that is often made by private employers is 
the mistake so commonly, and I fear justly, attributed to 
Governments— the mistake of seeking efficiency through 
economies rather than econemy through efficiency, 
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Sound national economy embraces the recognition of the 
need for securing such a return for work, whether mental 
or physical, as will maintain the worker in health and 
efficiency and stimulate his or her ambition. The realization 
of the fact, in its bearing upon maximum production at 
lowest cost of production, leads to the conclusion that lowest. 
cost of production should be sought for less in low rates of 
wages than in increased skill in the management, and in 
increased efficiency of the worker. 


It may be conceded that an increase in the price of a 
commodity produced has sometimes been inevitable where 
wages have been increased. But I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that, in a majority of cases, the increase of 
prices, aside from fluctuations in the world’s markets and 
omitting for the moment the possibility of some diversion 
of profits to wages, might have been avoided by a greater 
efficiency on the part of employers and employees by elimi- 
nating, as far as possible, the waste of disorganized industry 
by the installation of up-to-date plants, acd the adoption 
of the most effective methods of business organization. 
Vol. 2, 1918-19, pp. 


The experience of Australia in establishing 
adequate basic wages without industrial dis- 
location is also further corroborated by the 
experience of Great Britain under the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, and of the various states 


in this country which have established mini- ' 


mum wages for women engaged in trade and 
industry. 


As a matter of fact, there is no sound reason 
why the budgetary method cannot be employed 
to determine what the minimum income essen- 
tial to the reasonable living requirements. of 
an unskilled laborer, wife, and three depen- 
dent children should be; furthermore, there 
is no sound reason why such a standard ean- 
not be ascertained and applied to the trans- 
portation industry without impairment of its 
economical and efficient operation. Under a 
proper application, it would undoubtedly re- 
duce, rather than inerease, labor costs. The 
only criticism indeed which has been made has 
not been against the budgetary method but 
against its application. It has been twofold: 
(1) The standard of living which should be 
allowed as the basis of a living wage; and 
(2) the size of the family unit. But the re- 
quest of the employees in this ease for a re- 
cognition of the living-wage principle, and its 
application to the extent only of an oppor- 
tunity for laborers and section men to earn 
a maximum of $1,175 a year, has been so 
reasonable, conservative, and so financially 
practicable that it has seemed to me that it 
should have been granted by the Labor Board 
pending a more exhaustive inquiry as to what 
a living wage should actually be. The requests 
of the employees, in other words, have im- 
pressed me not only as being reasonable and 
conservative, but clearly within the range of 
practical application. 


NEGRO AND MeEXICAN LABOR AWARDED 
FAVORABLE WAGES. 


Reference is made by the majority to rates 
of pay established for section men and common 
labor by certain earriers in the Southeast and 
that these rates are below the minimum of 
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twenty-five cents (25¢) per hour established 
by this decision, but nothing is said to in- 
dieate how these rates were put into effect. 
It is my information that a committee com- 
posed of section foremen conducted these ne- 
gotiations, and that the Negro laborers whom 
they assumed to represent and for whom they 
agreed to accept these reductions had no 
proper opportunity of expressing their wishes. 
It is significant that the section foremen on 
the same roads quite generally received in- 
creases in their rates of pay. The Labor Board 
had information as to the rates of pay estab- 
lished by certain of the southeastern roads 
prior to the issuance of its Decision No. 1028, 
and none of these roads were, so far as this 
class of employees are concerned, parties to 
the dispute resulting in the issuance of Deci- 
sion No, 1028. 


In the ease of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company which has since 
the issuance of Decision No. 1028, established 
a minimum rate of forty cents (40¢) an hour 
for trackmen, this carrier, named in Decision 
No. 1028, after receiving the Board’s decision 
granting their request to the extent of reducing 
the rates of pay of trackmen five cents (5c) 
an hour, arranged to negotiate with a com- 
mittee, other than the duly authorized com- 
mittee members of the organization party to 
this dispute, and granted trackmen an increase 
establishing a minimum of forty cents (40c) 
an hour. 


In this case the carrier dealt with the organ- 
izations parties to this dispute regarding a 
reduction in wages, but for obvious reasons 
it did not do so when it proposed to increase 
wages. The carrier is now contending that the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes and Railway Shop Laborers does 
not now represent a majority of this class of 
employees and is, therefore, protesting the right 
of this organization to represent these employ- 
ees in the present dispute arising from the re- 
quest for a wage increase, and because of this 
protest the New Haven has not been included 
in. the present decision. 


The minimum rate of twenty-five cents (25c) 
an hour established by this decision represents 
an annual full-time wage of $612 or $51 per 
month. This is the definition of a just and 
reasnable wage as decided by the majority of 
the Board. The majority state: 


‘¢Ag a matter of fact, this 25-cent minimum 
is a higher wage than the 37-cent minimum, 
when considered in relation to the living con- 
ditions of the respective territories.’’ 


As this rate applies in the territory where 
Negro and Mexican labor predominate, then 
it is a fair assumption to say that the majority 
has established a more favorable standard of 
living for these nationalities than for others. 
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We ask that you visualize a typical family 
and habitation of a Negro laborer in any of 
the southeastern or southern states, and judge 
whether or not a decision that establishes a 
standard of living on that basis is justifiable 
in the eyes of God or man. 


EFFect oF WAGE REDUCTIONS ON COUNTRY. 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst recently pub- 
lished an article which I herewith reproduce: 


The great injury inflicted upon the business 
of the country by the coal and railroad com- 
plications and upon the people of the country 
and upon the nation itself, is due primarily 
to the fundamental economic error that wages 
should be reduced and that any benefit can 
come to a country by reduction of wages. 


If the late great war has anything at all 
to its credit, anything at all that we can look 
to as a general advantage to humanity, it 
is the fact that the war and the conditions 
which it ereated tended to raise the wage 
seale. 


The e“ort of all intelligent people, as well 
as humanitarian people, the effort of all 
people familiar with social and economic 
principles and objectives should have been 
to maintain this wage scale and the standard 
of living made possible by a high wage scale, 
even though the cost of living should ‘be 
somewhat reduced. 


We know perfectly well that the supre- 
macy of American products is not due and 
never has been due and never will be due to 
the cheapness of American labor. 


It is due to the skill of American labor, 
the intelligence and education of American 
labor, the contentment, energy and en- 
thusiasm of American labor, and, of course, 
in addition to this superiority of American 
labor, the superiority of American machinery. 


The superior skill, education, contentment, 
energy, enthusiasm of American labor are 
due primarily to the superior American stand- 
ard of living and the opportunities, ambi- 
tions and interest which that high standard 
of living creates. 


To strike at that standard of living of the 
American laborer is to strike at the very 
base of all his superiority, to kill his superior 
skill and intelligence, his contentment, en- 
thusiasm and interest at the very root. 


Tt is the extreme of false economy; it is 
the utmost of bad management—to say 
nothing of the social and ethical questions 
involved. 


It may be taken as an elemental proposition 
that no saving from wage reduction compen- 
sates for the loss of production from dis- 
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contented labor, or labor rendered less effi- 
cient through a reduction of the standard 
of living and a consequent limitation of 
those opportunities for education and in- 
dividual improvement which make American 
labor the most efficient in the world. 


In addition to the injury which a reduction 
of wages inflicts upon labor and through 
labor upon production, there is the general 
injury upon all business which a reduction 
in purchasing power of the mass of the com- 
munity inevitably involves. 


It is possible that we business men do not 
realize that a great part of.the general pros- 
perity of the war period and the immediate 
post-war period was due to high wages and 
the general distribution of those wages in 
purchases—for the working man generally 
spends nearly all that he earns. 


When wages were high the working man 
and his family bought freely, the shops 
prospered, store stocks were exhausted, the 
factories were overwhelmed with orders, and 
the fullest market prevailed for raw material 
furnished by the farm and the mine. 


Do you, fellow business man, who owns a 
store, fail to realize that the hand which 
reduces wages dips into your till to deprive 
you of a proportionate part of your patron- 
age and your profits? 


Do you, fellow business man, who runs a 
factory, fail to realize that your orders come 
from those shops, and are dependent in turn 
upon the patronage and prosperity of those 
shops? 


Do you, fellow farmers and fellow miners, 
fail to realize that the demand for your 
products depends upon the demands from the 
factories, and that these factories depend 
upon the orders from the shops, and the 
orders from the shops depend upon the pros- 
perity and the patronage of those shops, 
which are in turn dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the wage earners, the greatest in- 
dividual element in the whole nation? 


The conditions of prosperity are a very 
economic ‘‘house that Jack built,’’ and the 
foundation of the house is the welfare of 
the worker, based on good wages and conse- 
quent high purchasing power. 


Therefore, when the mine owners and rail- 
road owners demanded a reduction of wages 
without absolute necessity they committed 
a fundamental economic error. When the 
Railroad Labor Board authorized a reduc- 
tion, they sanctioned a blow not only at the 
welfare of the workers, but at the general 
welfare of all business and at the prosperity 
of the country. 
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Of course, the workers would not tolerate 
this reduction in wages wholly unnecessary 
and unjustifiable at this time; and, whether 
moved by selfish considerations or not, they 
were performing a patriotic service in not 
tolerating it. 


The plain truth of the matter is that any 
management of any business which cannot 
succeed, and still pay good wages is not only 
inefficient, but un-American, because good 
wages for good work not only is but is re- 
cognized to be a fundamental American pro- 
position. 


Most of our American business men are 
able to conduct their business successfully 
and pay high wages; and they conduct their 
businesses successfully not in spite of the 
high wages, but on account of the high wages, 
because success is a combination of efficient 
management and efficient labor. 


The proof that reduction in wages was in 
no way necessary at this time in the coal 
mines and on the railroads is shown in the 
fact that great industries like the steel trust, 
under the skillful management of Elbert H. 
Gary, were raising their wages 20 per cent 
at the time these mining and railroad indus- 
tries were attempting to reduce wages, and 
is further shown in the fact that the coal 
operators have finally put their men back 
to work at the old wage, and can, and will, 
not only conduct their business successfully 
with wages at that standard, but profiteer 
very handsomely in addition. 


The railroads must not only eventually 
pay the previously established wage, which 
they attempted to reduce, but will probably 
soon have to pay an added wage. 


The demand for labor is increasing through- 
out the nation. Wages will increase in pro- 
portion, and the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the working 
man will not exist, even for those who short- 
sightedly desire to take such advantage. 


The fundamental mistake, therefore, which 
has precipitated all the injury of these strikes 
and these interruptions of the business of 
the country, and these burdens upon business 
and upon individual citizens, which will en- 
dure as long as the limitations on fuel and 
transportation endure, was made by the coal 
operators and the railroad managers when 
they unjustifiably demanded lower wages, and 
by the Railroad Labor Board which sanction- 
ed these unjustifiable demands. 


Perhaps these mistakes may not be made 
so often when it is thoroughly realized how 
important high wages and a high standard 
of living and a high purchasing power are 
not only to the general prosperity of the 
nation, but to the prosperity of every in- 
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dividual business, to my business and to your 
business and to every business and profes- 
sion and occupation throughout the whole 
country. 

A. O. WHARTON. 


Statement 


For the reasons set out in the decision, I 
believe that an increase for employees in main- 
tenance of way service is justified, but I do 
not feel that the increase contemplated by 
this decision is sufficient. However, I felt 
obliged to vote for the proposition when it 
appeared that the long delay in reaching a 
decision was working to the detriment of the 
men affected. The Labor Board took up the 
question of establishing just and reasonable 
wages for this class of employees on October 
2, 1922, and after a period of nineteen days, 
no decision had been reached. 


The increase of two cents (2c) per hour is 
equivalent to nearly $23,000,000 per annum, 
or approximately $70,000 a day. 
in the Board’s action therefore meant a loss 
to the employees of about one million dollars 
in earnings, and failure to reach a decision 
would not only have further augmented this 
loss in earnings, but might have resulted in 
this class of employees receiving no increase. 

. W. L. McMENIMEN. 


Supporting Op:nion 


The fundamental difference between the 
decision herein and the dissenting opinion is 
that the former is based upon the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, and the latter upon a fantastic 
theory, the very essence of which its own pro- 
ponents expressly characterized in the hearing 
before the Labor Board as a ‘‘guess and a 
makeshift. ’’ 


The theory of the dissenting opinion, if car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, would wreck 
every railroad in the United States and, if 
extended to other industries, would carry them 
into communistic ruin. 


The law directs the Labor Board to establish 
“just and reasonable’? wages for this class 
of railway employees and it sets out seven 
factors or elements which the Board shall con- 
sider, among other relevant circumstances, in 
reaching a conclusion as to what is a just and 
reasonable wage. 


The factors so named in the statute are as 
follows: 


(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment ; 

(4) The training and skill required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility ; 

(6) The character and regularity of the employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, 
the result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 
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The Board is impressed with the idea that 
Congress has thus enumerated the considera- 
tions which any intelligent business man of 
just social conceptions would naturally adopt 
in fixing a just and reasonable wage. 


It is the view of the majority that it is its 
duty to give due weight to all seven of these 
factors, but the dissenting opinion summarily 
excludes the first and argues that it should 
receive no consideration. 


The contention of the expert economists in _ 
their presentation of this case for the employees 
was that the Board should fix for common labor 
‘¢the living wage.’’ This is likewise the basis 
of the dissenting opinion. 


Tf the contentions were that the Board 
should establish ‘‘a living wage,’’ the majority 
would readily aecede to the proposition, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Board in this instance, 
as in all others, has granted a living wage. 


But the abstract, elusive thing called. ‘‘the 
living wage,’’ confessedly based upon a make- 
shift and a guess, can not receive the sanction 
of the Board, because it would be utterly im- 
practical and would not be ‘‘just and reason- 
able,’’ as the law commands. The living wage 
is defined by its proponents before this Board 
as follows: 


A wage which will support a family of five 
in health and reasonable comfort, such family 
being assumed to consist of a husband and 
wife and three dependent children under six- 
teen years of age. 


This constitutes a bit of mellifluous phrase- 
ology, well caleulated to deceive the unthinking. 
It has frequently been demonstrated that a 
melodious slogan contains more possibilities of 
danger and destruction than a dynamite bomb. 


To ascertain what is reasonable comfort, 
it is proposed that experts shall prescribe a 
standard of living for a family of five, setting 
out in minute detail what the experts think 
such a family should ‘have in food, clothing, 
furniture, housing and all the other necessaries 
of life. The fallacy of this proposal is in- 
herent and fundamental. That it would be 
wise and practical to undertake to establish 
an arbitrary standard of living for several 
millions of people is not apparent. That the 
desires and requirements of all men are equal 
and alike is not correct, and that any commit- 
tee of experts could set up an average living 
standard upon which a wage scale could be 
practically based has not been demonstrated 
anywhere. If theorists should evolve such a 
standard of living, it would not be possible 
to obtain any general conformance to it by 
those for whom it was designed. Standards of 
living have never been theorized into men. A 
man cannot be picked up by the scruff of the 
neck and hoisted into a new standard of living. 
Such a change in the individual man is a matter 
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of growth and development. When brought 
about by natural processes, it is socially and 
economically beneficial, but, if attempted by 
legislation, it is a wasteful absurdity. To 
provide a somewhat expensive standard of 
living for a man who by habits, training and 
ambition is not prepared for it, wastes money 
and confers no real benefit on the individual. 


'-It may be observed that this theory of stand- 
ardization necessarily fails to take into account 
many of the economies that are practiced by 
thrifty people who desire to get ahead in the 
game of life. 


That standards of living are gradually im- 
proving in this country is undoubtedly true, 
and this is as it: should be. There is no mem- 
ber of the Labor Board: who does not pro- 
foundly desire improved living. conditions for 
common labor, but it is our belief that this 
movement must bé continued along the lines 
indicated by human experience and that it 
eannot be consummated in the twinkling of an 
eye by artificial expedients. 


As a matter of fact, the expert representa- 
tive of the employees in this case, admitted 
that the immediate establishment of ‘‘the 
living wage’’ would, to adopt his language, 
‘‘throw a monkey wrench into the industrial 
machinery.’’ He therefore suggested that the 
Board only make a start in that direction at 
this time. Such a proposition is entirely 
illogical. If the living wage is the just and 
reasonable wage authorized by the statute, it 
is the duty of the Labor Board to establish 
it now. If it is not the just and reasonable 
wage commanded by the law, then it is not the 
duty of the Board to adopt it now or here- 
after, unless the law be changed. 


If it would now be equivalent to a monkey 
wrench thrown into the machinery, as its ad- 
vocate says, it might amount to the same 
thing later on, and the Railroad Labor Board 
made no mistake in declining to commit itself 
to this theory. 


The adoption of the family of five as the 
typical family is arbitrary and questionable. 
According to the United States census of 1920 
there were 24,351,676 families in a population 
of 105,710,620, an average of 4.4 persons to a 
family, and not five. This includes all mem- 
bers, regardless of age. The census also shows 
that there were about 35,000,000 dependent 
children under 16 years of age, an average of 
1.4 dependent children to a family, and not 3 
as assumed in the living wage theory. 


Furthermore, the 1920 census also shows 
that for each family there are 1.86 male work- 
ers. According to the living-wage theory, each 
family of five would be supported by one 
worker, while as a matter of fact each family 
would have the support of 1.36 workers. 
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It is interesting and instructive to take note 
of the undoubted results that would follow 
the adoption of the theory of ‘‘the living 
wage.’’ The representative of the employees 
states that according to the lowest living bud- 
get now available the living wage for com- 
mon labor should be seventy-two cents (72c) 
to seventy-five cents (75¢) an hour. 


To bring the rates of common labor on the 
railroads to seventy-two (72c) an hour would 
necessitate an increase of 125.7 per cent. To 
maintain existing differentials between the 
rates of common labor and skilled labor—and 


_ the representatives of the employees insist that 


proper differentials must be maintained— 
would necessitate an increase by the same per- 
centage of the rates of all classes of railroad 


- workers. 


This would add approximately $3,112,952,387 
to the annual pay roll, bringing it up to $5,- 
589,445,993. Total expenses would then be 
approximately $7,804,871,733, and total re- 
venues (1921) $5,563,232,215, and the carriers 
would face an annual deficit of $2,241,639,518. 


But, the representatives of the employees 
say, it would be impracticable to establish the 
living wage all at once, but that as a starter 
forty-eight cents (48c) an hour should be 
made the minimum wage for common labor 
for the present. Assuming the retention of the 
existing differentials for common labor on the 
railways, and for all. other classes of labor, 
this would mean an increase of 50.45 per cent, 
which would add to the annual wage bill 
$1,249,390,994, bringing it up to $3,725,884,540. 


The total annual expenses of the railways 
would be $5,941,310,340 and total revenues 
(1921) $5,563,232,215, and the earriers would 
be up against an annual deficit of $378,078,125. 


In either instance, there would not be a cent 
returns for stockholders. Of course, for those 
who desire government ownership this would 
be a quick method of getting it, for it is a 
sure thing that the public would not stand for 
the imposition of higher rates to pay such a 
deficit. 


It must be remembered, in the last analysis 
of the matter, that the public would have to 
pay this wage bill, and when we say the publie, 
everybody, rich and poor, is included. A vast 
percentage of the burden would be passed on 
to laboring men and women in other lines of 
industry in the form of increased living ex- 
penses. From the effort to meet such increased 
expenses there would necessarily result a wide 
extension of the struggle to raise wages in all 
other lines of industry, and the disturbance 
and organization of business in general. 


It is our belief that the people of this 
country are perfectly willing that railway 
labor, with its hazard, skill and responsibility, 
should be well compensated, even to the point 
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of liberality. In view of this friendly pub- 
lic sentiment, it is not wise for labor organ- 
izations to seek to impose upon the farmers 
and producers of the country a erushing burden 
at a time when the losses of readjustment are 
so keenly remembered. 


The argument that this theory of the living 
wage has been successfully tried out in Aus- 
tralia is not sustained by the record in this 
case nor by the general information accessible 
to the Labor Board. Most of the evidence 
on this point is out of date. It is admitted by 
the representative of the employees that Pre- 
mier Hughes of Australia rejected the living- 
wage recommendation of the commission, re- 
porting it as an impossible burden to industry. 


Neither is it believed that the Australian 
countries can be pointed to as examples of 
industrial prosperity and happiness. Men are 
prone to believe that ideal conditions exist in 
distant lands, and we have even heard Soviet 
Russia extolled as the land of superlative pros- 
perity for labor. Those who have been pri- 
vileged to view conditions in such countries at 
short range have usually returned to the United 
States quite convinced that it is better to 
strive for the improvement of what we have 
than to supplant it by the visionary experi- 
ments of wild-eyed agitators. © 


The lengthy newspaper article of Wm. R. 
Hearst incorporated in the dissenting opinion 
is not evidence in this case. Mr. Hearst was 
not sworn nor cross-examined, nor is it) shown 
that he is an expert on questions of the sort 
here involved. In so far as the article in ques- 
tion is adopted as the views of the signer of 
the dissenting opinion, it is pertinent and im- 
portant, but a discussion of its many fallacies 
and misstatements need not now be entered 
upon in detail. 


It is worthy of note, however, that this ar- 
ticle thus approvingly quoted contains the 
statement that the unjustifiable lowering of 
the shopmen’s wages caused the strike. Such 
a statement adopted and endorsed in an official 
document by a member of this Board deserves, 
at least, brief comment. 


In the judgment of a majority of the Labor 
Board, and, we believe, of a great majority of 
the people, the shopmen’s strike was an 
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egregious blunder without any real justification, 
and this is said with the kindliest feeling for 
the employees who have suffered most from its 
effects. It has wrought harm to all and good 
to none. It has burdened the railways with 
an unjust expense, has inflicted great losses 
upon the public, especially the food producers, 
and has resulted in approximately $177,535,524 
loss to the strikers. For -all this, the men on 
strike have won nothing. They have gained 
no concession as to any matter upon which 
they struck. For months the strike has been 
merely a struggle upon the part of the men to 
regain their positions. 


In vivid contrast stands the course of the 
maintenance of way employees, whose officials 
wisely prevented a strike. Since July 1 this 
class of employees has received wages approxi- 
mating $147,656,866, which would have been 
lost on strike, and now, by orderly and legal 
processes, they are receiving under the present 
decision an inerease in wages approximating 
$20,000,000 per year. 


Perhaps, there is no better time and place 
to emphasize the belief of a majority of the 
Labor Board that railway strikes are utterly 
useless and wasteful, and that the employees 
will always gain better results at the hands of 
any tribunals fairly constituted and. repre- 
sentative of the people than they will by making 
war on the carriers and the public. 


The most disturbing influence prevalent in 
railway operation today is the continuous 
preachment that the laboring man eannot trust 
the courts and tribunals of his country, and 
must therefore resort to foree for the attain- 
ment of justice. 


Nothing here said should be construed as 
an effort to discourage the legitimate activities 
of organized labor. It serves an essential pur- 
pose in the body politic. The conduct of the 
maintenance of way organization in connection 
with this wage controversy exemplifies the 
exalted service that may be rendered to labor 
and to our Republic by statesmanlike leader- 
ship of the railway employees. 


Attest: 
L. M. PARKER, 
Secretary. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1922 


The Movement of Labour 


THE business of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada for 
the month of October, 1922, was some- 
en greater in volume than during 

the preceding month and during the 
eho period of 1921. The ac- 
companying chart, which presents the 
returns from the offices on the basis of 
daily averages over half-month pe- 
riods, shows a continued falling-off in 
applications, vacancies and placements, 
during the first half of October, fol- 
lowed by a sharp increase during the 
latter half of the month. This expan- 
sion in business is noticed chiefly in 
the Province of Saskatchewan where 
fall ploughing and the completion of 
threshing operations created a keen 
demand for workers. Placements of 
farm workers during October, 1922, 
numbered 22,989. The offices reported 
that the average number of applica- 
tions for employment registered at the 
offices during October was 1,998 
during the first half and 2,918 during 
the second half of the month. During 





the preceding period applications aver- 
aged 2,210 daily, and during the cor- 
responding period of last year the 
average number was 1,729 and 1,437 
during the first and second half of the 
month, respectively. Vacancies notified 
by employers to the Service averaged 
1,700 daily during the first half of the 
month, as compared with 2,100 during 
the preceding period and 1,522 during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
During the latter half of the month 
vacancies averaged 2,600 daily, as 
compared with 1,072 during the same 
period of 1921. The offices of the Ser- 
vice effected an average of 1,565 pla- 
cements daily during the first half of 
October, as compared with 1,846 dur- 
ing the latter half of September and 
with 1,278 during the corresponding 
period in 1921. The average number of 
placements effected during the latter 
half of the month was 2,445 daily, as 
compared with an average of 9388 
during the same period a year ago. The 
following table presents the placements 
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effected to date by the offices of the 
Employment Service :— 


pelle Do ee os — ed 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)....| 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TOO See ei 366,547 79,264 445,811 
GPL 280,518 75.238 355,756 
1922 (10 months)....| 263,270 | 81,863 345,133 





During the month of October, 1922, 
the number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 56,797, of which 46,877 
were for men and 9,920 for women. 
Applications for employment register- 
ed at the offices numbered 64,699, of 
which 54,230 were from men and 
10,469 from women. The offices made 
54,953 references to positions during 
the month and effected a total of 
53,013 placements, of which 43,010 
were in regular employment and 10,003 
in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 39,960 were of 
men and 3,050 of women. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces during the period under 
review were as follows: Nova Scotia— 
404 men, 140 women; New Brunswick 
—431 men, 90 women; Quebec—1,920 
men, 509 women; Ontario—8,944 men, 
1,002 women; Manitoba—3,407 men, 
407 women; Saskatchewan—20,326 
men, 289 women; Alberta—2,629 men, 
359 women; British Columbia, 2,299 
men, 204 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The majority of farmers in these 
provinees were supplied with the ne- 
cessary workers for the winter and 
only a few orders for this class were 
registered at the offices. At Halifax a 
few apple pickers were in demand 
during the early part of the month. 
Activity in the construction groups 
continued brisk. A slight difficulty was 
experienced in ‘securing carpenters, 
bricklayers and plumbers, to meet the 
demand at Moncton, Chatham, St. 
John and Amherst. There was a falling- 

off in the number of workers employed 
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on city streets, but road and highway 
improvements continued to provide 
work for many. At Moncton and 
Amherst a few labourers were requir- 
ed for railway maintenance work. In 
the logging group, a number of place- 
ments of experienced bushmen were 
made from Amherst, Chatham, Mone- 
ton and St. John. The two latter offices 
reported a few vacancies for coal 
miners. Work along shore was fairly 
brisk and at Chatham a number of 
stevedores were placed. The demand 
for women clerical workers was very 
small, but difficulty was experienced 
in securing sufficient trained domestic 
servants to meet the demand. 


QUEBEC. 


In this province requests for ex- 
perienced bushmen were coming in 
more rapidly, and numbers of men 
were sent to the camps from Hull, 
Montreal and Quebee City. There was 
a further reduction reported in the 
demand for farm workers, although a 
few-orders for this class were reported 
at Montreal and Three Rivers. The 
demand in the construction group re- 
mained approximately the same as . 
reported during the preceding period 
with a slight scarcity of experienced 
carpenters. 


ONTARIO. 


A decline in the demand for farm 
labour was reported by the offices in 
Ontario, although many placements 
were effected in this group from 
Brantford, Ottawa, St. Thomas and 
Peterborough. Workers for the gath- 
ering of the sugar-beet crop were in 
demand at Chatham. There was active 
employment in the building trades and 
vacancies for carpenters, bricklayers. 
and plasterers were registered at the 
offices at Kitchener, Brantford, Otta- 
wa and Kingston. Street paving and 
highway construction continued to 
provide work for many. At St. Thomas 
and Timmins numbers of labourers 
were placed on railway extension and 
maintenance works. Experienced bush- 
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meh were in great demand at Ottawa, 
Pembroke, Port Arthur, Timmins and 
Toronto and, in most eases, little dif- 
ficulty was felt in securing the work- 
ers. Labourers for sawmills and pulp- 
mills were required in small numbers 
at Pembroke and Timmins. At Oshawa 
a few motor mechanics and assemblers 
were placed. At Kitchener there was 
reported a shortage of textile workers, 
while at Toronto several women were 
placed as power machine operators on 
eanvas tops and side curtains for au- 
tomobiles. The beet-sugar industry at 
Chatham also asked a number of 
workers, while at Kingston vacancies 
were reported for a bobber and polish- 
ers on soft metal. Work along shore 
was fairly brisk, especially at Sarnia, 
where several sailors and _ stevedores 
were in demand. In the women’s sec- 
tion a number of non-resident kitchen 
workers and waitresses were available, 
with a shortage of experienced cook- 
generals. 


MANITOBA. 


Requirements for farm labour’ de- 
elined considerably during the month, 
reaching the normal demand for 
general fall work. In the construction 
groups there were several vacancies 
for conerete-form carpenters, con- 
struction labourers and painters, and 
at Winnipeg casual work of a seasonal 
nature gave employment to many. At 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie many 
men were placed as section and extra 
gang hands on railway work. Numer- 
ous requests for labourers and _ tie 
makers were received, and from Bran- 
don, Dauphin and Winnipeg, groups of 
bushmen were sent to the camps in the 
northern parts of Manitoba and On- 
tario. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


A marked increase in the demand in 
the agricultural group was reported by 
the offices, the calls being mainly for 
thresher hands and for workers for the 
fall ploughing. The unusual demand at 
this season is due in part to the return 
to the Kast and to British Columbia of 
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large numbers of ‘the harvesters. Place- 
ments in this group during the month 
totalled 19,156, the greater number of 
these being effected from the offices at 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift 
Current and Estevan. Construction 
operations were fairly brisk and few 
building tradesmen were unemployed. 
At Regina a number of elevator car- 
penters were required, and at Saska- 
toon and Swift Current several build- 
ing labourers and mechanies were 
placed. Workers for road construction 
and waterworks extensions were called 
for at Yorkton and North Battleford, 
while section men and extra gang 
hands were in demand at Regina and 
Saskatoon. From the offices at York- 
ton, Regina, Swift Current and Sas- 
katoon, many experienced bushmen 
were sent to the logging camps in Ma- 
nitoba, Ontario and British Columbia. 
In the mining group there were several 
calls for workers, a number of whom 
were sent to the coal mines at Bienfait 
and Roche Pereée. There was a slight 
decline in the number of vacancies re- 
ported for resident servants but 
casual workers were placed in consider- 
able numbers. 


ALBERTA. 


A fairly brisk demand for farm 
help for fall ploughing was reported 
during the early part of the month, 
especially in the vicinity of Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge. At Medi- 
cine Hat a few potato pickers were 
required. Many teamsters, labourers 
and carpenters were required near 
Lethbridge, where several irrigation 
projects were under way, while a num- 
ber of men were placed on road and 
highway work, undertaken by the 
Provincial Government as a measure 
towards the alleviation of the unem- 
ployment situation. Labourers and 
graders were required for railway 
maintenance work near Calgary, 
Drumheller and Edmonton. The de- 
mand for bushmen was very slight, a 
few men being placed from Calgary 
and Edmonton. From Lethbridge a few 
coal miners were placed. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


During the early part of the month 
the offices at Kamloops, Kelowna, 
Vernon and New Westminster report- 
ed a demand for fruit pickers, but 
during the latter part of the month 
few vacancies were received in: 4) this 
eroup. There were no heavy demands 
for workers in the building and con- 
struction groups, although Cranbrook 
and Vancouver reported a few orders 
for carpenters, plasterers and building 
labourers. At: Revelstoke and Kamloops 
road work continued very brisk and a 
few labourers were placed on repair 
work ‘at the irrigation system at 
Kelowna. Railway maintenance work- 
ers and bridge carpenters were re- 
quired at Kamloops and Vancouver. 
The demand in the logging industry 
continued very active, and tie makers 
and swampers were placed in large 
numbers from Cranbrook, Prince 
George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke and 
Vancouver. Vacancies for pulpmill and 
sawmill labourers were received © and 
filled at Cranbrook, Nanaimo and Van- 
couver. The offices at Prince Rupert 
and Vaneouyer reported a number of 
placements of longshore workers and 
casual labourers. In the women’s sec- 
tion there was little change from the 
preceding period, the number of va- 
cancies for trained domestic workers 
exceeding the P Supply, 


Movement of Labour 


vice made 43,010 placements in regular 


employment | during the month of 
October, 1922, of which 33,201 were of 
persons for whom. the ‘employment 
found was outside the immediate 


locality of the offices at which , they 
were registered. The Employment Ser- 
yice reduced transportation rate was 
eranted to 4,470 of these persons, 2,00 
of whom were going to points within 
the same province as the dispatching 
office'and 2,370 to points in other pro- 
vinces. 
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Portage la Prairie, 
farm hands going to various points in 
the province. The offices granted also 


other provinces, 
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Quebee offices issued 518 special 
transportation certificates, 58 to bush- 


-men and labourers going to camps at 


Greening, La Reine, and other points 
in the province, and 460 to persons, the 
majority of whom were bushmen going 
from Quebec, Hull and Montreal to 
camps near Sault Ste. Marie, Dean 
Lake, Radiant and Iroquois Bolle, On- 

tario. Of the 1,827 workers despatched 
at the dae rate by the Ontario 
offices, 29 were labourers going from 
Sudbury to Kippewa, Quebec. The 
majority of the provincial transfers 
were bushmen going from the vicinity 
of Toronto Hamilton and Ottawa, to 
the lumber camps in the northern part 
of the province; 17 were yard men and 
railway labourers going to points near 
Cochrane and Iroquois Falls; 1 was a 
chef going from Toronto to Kingston, 
and 2 were bricklayers going from 


Sault Ste. Marie and Kingston to Kit- 


echener. Manitoba offices issued 142 
certificates to persons travelling to 
stations within the province, a large 
number of whom were bushmen going 
to Bowsman and. 
and ia Lew were) | 


1,153 certificates to persons going to 
10 of whom were 
destined to stations in Sasatchewan. 


Of the 1,143 persons going from Mani- 
toba to Ontario, 


the majority were 
bushmen and tiemakers for camps near 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Work- 


| ers in Saskatchewan, who benefited by 
The offices of the Employment Ser- — 


the Employment Service reduced rate 


numbered 987, of whom 277 were farm 


_ hands, 


teamsters and coal miners, 


_ going. to points within the province. 


One was a motion picture 


' ment at Lanigan. 


| 


. offices sent 


| operator 
travelling from Weyburn to employ- 
To Manitoba, the 
615 bushmen going to 
Bowsman, Birch River and Le Pas; to 
British Columbia, 1. bushman, 1 ¢ar- 


| penter and I cook travelling to Lam- 
_pberton and Vancouver, respectively ; to 


Alberta 


19 workers, chiefly coal 
miners, going to Redeliff and Medicine 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1922. 












































VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
Placed ments 
OFFICES Reportec| Unfilled | Reg’ed | Referred | ___-_________| Unplaced| same 
dur‘ng jat end of} during to | at end of} period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual] period 1921 
Nova Scotia....... Siete ee ee ee 792 85 1,094 892 £44 189 £85 412 
ATO OTS baie Oe ete a eet eae 80 18 160 wt | 50 32 83 42 
TEL it aa ae et once or eC Mn er 366 22 446 852 213 95 505 208 
IN€w (GlasSeOWorss heen. scone ee os 137 32 210 179 | 128 Mi 210 76 
SY GHCY. eee ain een ten a 209 | 13 278 250 153 55 187 86 
New Brunswick..........eeee% 4 1,088 210 1,146 905 521 334 €04 286 
Ohethamwy, sewers ce pers wee een 169 ro "G3 63 39 22 TOOM pb 4 Meet. 
IMONCLOM: \, .Seetiec tet oue de ae eceee 597 52 698 530 249 240 152 286 
SteObD ae cee eee eee 822 108 375 312 223 42, SHO sae eae 
Quebecuan.: iirc. s-cnaicis orto : 1,914 493 3,511 1,927 2,C29 52 755 118 
PUT As eee wate hak tars SE Lae 67 0 361 134 239 0 71 206 
Momtrea lis, ... pumas oh sck eceeios ceoe 1,362 242, 2,361 1,383 1,311 51 520 312 
Qucheer ss casero ee sock eee eee 146 Py 432 129 254 1 85 113 
Sherbrooke focen wah eet ee 223 217 187 172 154 0 31 129 
Three vRivers™ aes o. fe. see ke eee 116 22 170 109 71 0 48 18 
Ontario gee sesamin Sesislelots|) 1Os008 5 ,5€4 16,749 14,170 9,946 3,182 5,452 6,714 
IBCHEV Iles tacan Seen oe sok See 219 18 237 217 172 41 54 110 
Brantiord Peery. see e eee 171 28 203 238 114 54 93 46 
Chathamitnonn see eee Seas 382 39 812 812 274 38 0 285 
CODAIETIS Kae te: ee mre ee. ye ae 372 1388 344 330 | 287 20 18 158 
BORG WILT AMIN eater preven cance 928 114 738 738 576 | 117 286 317 
Gailel pl Be eee ee Mee ee 213 TY, 216 197 133 20 43 132 
Fharmilt Oly, hxc ao eee vee 1,326 134 1,504 1,438 720 656 779 252 
IIMS STON AG we ace tense eeee ee 261 102 238 174 56 119 72 135 
ISUCCHOTIOrED. ARE eR Sees tae 2 Peek 346 167 335 204 168 22 101 51 
LONGOD pic sttcs soa eee eee ee 536 | 127 523 470 370 15 164 291 
INIAG Aran Malist sc eee nees seb este 213 179 235 200 182 9 74 19 
North yBay vei ae ae ta he ee, oases 580 695 622 591 607 14 at 224 
OSM Waeer, sont oe nate rine terres 192 61 234 132 99 33 53 75 
Ott a We LE. GRE S AA Ea ' 694 125 952 894 705 134 391 597 
PEMDLOKG ay ore ede el ete 98 938 114 123 123 0 1 69 
Peterboroughiees .\eresee eee ce 255 931 200 203° 160 10 69 125 
Ort Ag UNG han reat os Ai eee 2,284 724 782 771 717 36 48 681 
Ste Catharimesersmccestene .snesees 463 26 464 389 356 82 140 57 
Sth omas eae we. ee Fs ks Ue 168 13 189 174 148 26 19 47 
SAI ay Wee ce oes Oe meric he tone 166) 0% 7 182 165 1b7 5 37 98 
PAU ISTE Ae MATICN. sos, see sateen ee 489 584 614 394 226 108 151 261 
SUG DUT Vem tren esa eaten ts cetera mens 485 371 464 460 460 0 4 458 
POLINA INS eee ket oes ox melee se 682 429 402 396 395 0 12 201 
TOrOnEE I. ier eo deee. ah 2. « beeen 4,995 851 6,165 4,570 2,422 1,607 2,704 1,847 
Windsor piste aVeyee oi elotere ettavic aes ¢ Ohcadees 370 42 471 390 319 5 66 138 178 
Manitoba ctictrs ce sieges eccercee 6,311 411 1,819 7,415 3,8°4 3,173 147 2,860 
BL aNd Oiler erred rors lc tieen ee 363 31 342 280 264 14 37 312 
DAUDINIMNGR Sern a eee ics oak ace. e 282 36 190 195 149 40 1 65 
Bortageslaserairiets.. 44..5.ueles 413 39 460 431 321 91 40 177 
WARRIOR aire ot staan sana ss eich sce 5.253 305 6,827 6,509 8,080 3,028 669 2,306 
Saskatchewan ........ Ralcveleciets 22,211 1,381 21,960 Pate Te) 20,615 1,118 242 4,£46 
EStOVA Ne ene ome he eee a: TA37 a 1,115 1,114 1,086 28 1 177 
NOOSE Witenes cece toe ee cone ee 6,546 79 6,704 6,588 6,164 411 1382 673 
Worthy eB attleiordix. ..06s6 2. s. sles 346 95 301 300 264 36 0 63 
Pin COUPAMD ENG Meme eels oc els ts oe aew clare 1,796 809 818 813 764 49 8 302 
TUG Pliny BONAR kee Late Sate ose tte ES 5,158 229 5,204 5,129 4,793 335 67 1,067 
Saskatoonmeatys ceca see tee ion 4.097 68 4,427 4,423 4,338 95 26 1,558 
Wil tmsCurrentocs cosmos: eee tees 1,939 26 2,139 2,139 2,095 44 2 237 
Wey bate 8s cases. Ho's CR Gases arotnes ata 14 673 672 644 28 3 93 
NVOEKLON Mtoe cine he snice steels Caen 481 34 579 579 467 112 3 568 
Alber tawtitocia.. Cec ercocccrcoce 4,637 218 5,676 4,018 2,988 973 1,552 2,132 
Caleatyvi gi. ores cccacs eee 1,682 138 2,586 1,566 1,176 889 863 961 
DTM Weller weyers a eeeetets Se eee 118 8 395 114 95 19 225 66 
GUROGLON Bein s6 5. 05.1539 «0 wad pais 1,544 41 1,724 1,570 1,055 459 267 1,280 
Lethbrid DG aratateatore aieus.s70.o(o oe tetere total ete \ 568 22 713 567 491 76 146 235 
MMedicive GFA, 3.55 Ceae cee so seead 190 9 258 201 171 30 51 190 
British Columbia, 4.0... .000% 3,416 295 6,753 3,£&69 2,553 982 2,514 1,626 
Cranbrook ais ithercisiels cle pia era eee Set 476 0 585 5&8, 5R2 0 3 192 
HEEMIO€,)..s.catere sales cen eam abn 108 22 108 108 105 3 0 92 
Kamloops Savel stele e siaisieye, slarets sistosisrers ere 206 116 299 184 122 20 108 84 
Kelowna mR oie sleie sistas (e areies aretainne 26 u 24 24 15 G 4 12 
NananinGionc. chee ae eee 3 2 37 12 7 5 23 1 
Nelson ..... pe Sais lets ele wi ete olaieie cue eae 201 16 219 153 152 i 44 99 
New Westminster 2.0. bates sok nas 138 | 2 272 126 57 69 123 57 
PUMICE GEOL Z OY Ns oes ee enna 164 4] 98 94 94 0 4 68 
Prince wRuperbusstetecenet eee ley 2 172 122 94 389 80 58 
Revelstoke mis ararsiclssinoer els wine Sate seis 45 7 44 89 39 0 9 21 
WaANCOUVerm sa ara.) cee 1,435 50 8,859 1,853 996 639 1,623 We 
Werpon ye... Snel aerators ses Senn Sicehaee 81 10 6 65 43 18 21 51. 
VECLOMIR Pies scteew rates aoe a psnee s 469 26 960 501 247 181 522 119 
AUSOLEICESUKh id. cies Moe i Lee a 56,797 8,717 64,699 54,953 43,010 10,003 12,851 20,254* 











ee ee ae oe Ee a eeeh Un Meee te Ne AS il Se 
*108 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Hat; and to Ontario 72 bushmen des- 
tined to Sudbury, Keewatin and Sault 
Ste, Marie. Alberta offices granted 185 
certificates to persons travelling to 
points within the province, a number 
of whom were farm hands, a few coal 
miners, while several bushmen and 
eooks were sent to lumber camps. 
Also 17 workers were despatched to 
points outside the province, 11 labour- 
ers and farm hands going to stations 
in Saskatchewan and 2 miners and 4 
bushmen to Vancouver and Kimberley, 
B.C. The number of workers travelling 
from British Columbia at the special 
rate was 141, 1 of whom was a violin- 
ist going from Vancouver to Edmon- 
ton, Alta. The majority of provincial 
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transfers were tiemakers and bushmen 
eoing to points near Priestly, Golden 
and Lamberton. A few were carpenters 
and building mechanics going to Trail 
and Kimberley and the remainder in- 
cluded housemaids and institutional 
workers going to various points in the 
province. No certificates were issued 
by the offices in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


Of the 4,470 workers who benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 1,645 were carried by the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railway, 2,595 by the 
Canadian National-Grand Trunk Kail- 
ways, 229 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 1 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING OCTOBER, 1922, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


ee moderate improvement in 
employment conditions was indicat- 
ed by the employers making returns 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at the close of Oetober, continuirg the 
favourable movement manifested un- 
interruptedly for the last six months. 
The tendency had been slightly up- 
ward during October of last year, but 
the curve of employment as shown in 
the accompanying chart did not then 
reach as high a level as for the month 
under review, the index number having 
stood nearly 6 points lower. 


Statements were compiled from 
6,631 concerns with a combined pay- 
rol) at the end of October, 1922, of 
796,632 persons, of whom 785,451 were 
actually working as compared with 
778,641 on September 30. The index 
number therefore rose from 94.6 on 
the latter date to 95.8 for the period 
under review. At the close of Oetober 
1921, it had stood at 90.2. The greatest 
inereases over the preceding month 
were registered in logging, manufac- 
turing (particularly in iron and steel, 
textiles, pulp and paper and leather) 


in coal mining, railway transportation 
and trade. The gains in iron and steel 
which occurred mainly in the automo- 
bile division, represented recovery 
from earlier losses, while those in log- 
eing, mining, textiles and trade were 
largely seasonal in character. The 
volume of employment afforded in 
sawmills continued to decline heavily 
and seasonal contractions were also 
reported in construction and in can- 
ning operations. 


A more favourable situation was 
indicated in all sections of the country, 
except British Columbia, where the 
trend continued downward. The ex- 
pansion in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces was the most pronounced, 
that in the former district occurring 
mainly in automobile factories and 
logging camps, while in the Prairie 
district increased activity in coal min- 
ing and in railway transportation ac- 
counted for the gain. Employment in 
all provinces was in greater volume 
than during the corresponding period 
of last year, as will be seen from the 
following table of index numbers: 
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cs Cea Rela. — firms with an aggregate payroll 
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weight |s0, 1022/81, 1922/1, 1921 13,100 persons, showed that they had 
enlarged their staffs by 193 workers 
Maritime Provinces....| 8.3] 91.8) 91.7] 91.4 or vl.) per ‘cents. ‘Textile, : nlp. aime 
Quebee and Ontario... 68.7 93.0 94.0 87.2 : x 
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sive * R f 4.3 e e ° 
British Columbia...... 8.5 | 100.1 | 100.2 9 while employment in lumber mills 
Canada ......cseeeeee 100 94.6; 95.8) 90.2 continued to decline. The tendency in 








No change in the situation was re- 
ported by employers in Montreal 
during October. Fluctuations were 
shown in a number of industries, but 
the net result was a nominal increase 
only. Textiles, leather, electrical ap- 
plianece and confectionery plants af- 
forded increased employment. On the 
other hand, tobacco and electric cur- 
rent concerns were slacker and em- 
ployment on street railways showed a 
falling off. Statements were tabulated 
from 787 firms employing 110,800 
workers aS compared with 110,792 
employees at the close of September. 
Wairly large additions to staff were 
registered in Toronto, where 1,409 
persons were added to the staffs of 
the 916 concerns maing returns. As 
their total working force included 
11105235 employees Hine indicated a vain 
of Li 3 per cent. The manufacturing 
industries, generally, were more active 
although rubber factories were hardly 
as fully employed. Building construce- 


tion showed improvement, but con- 
struction operations on streets and 
roads were somewhat curtailed. In 


Ottawa, returns compiled from 142 


Hamilton also was favourable. State- 
ments were received from 222 firms 
employing 28,030. persons as com- 
pared with 27,707 at the close of Sep- 
tember, an expansion of 1.2 per cent. 
The manufacturers in that eity  re- 
ported a more favourable situation 
while the construction inZustries suf- 
fered seasonal declines. Almost static 
conditions were indicated by Winnipeg 
concerns, 418 of whom employed 31,893 
workers as compared with 31,828 at 
the close of September. ‘Retail trade 
was much more active and confection- 
ery, flour and cereal factories recorded 
some improvement. On the other hand, 
printing shops, sawmills and electric 
current plants manifested increased 
slackness, and building’ operations were 
somewhat curtailed. In Vancouver, 
contractions were again registered, 
1,506 workers having been released by 
the 284 concerns reporting,. whose 
payrolls included 22,599 persons. The 
greater part of this 6 per cent decline 
occurred in shipping and stevedoring. 
The index numbers of employment in 
these cities as at the end of September 
and at the end of October are given in 
the following table :— 
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Oct. 31, 
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Relative Sept. 30, 
weight 1922. 922 
MTOMCPER YH. Mics sw eccens uebide 92.3 92.6 
TOLODCOW Mes ceele es 14.0 90.9 92.2 
HO) UUW his balerctarese' s, osarueuers ey 98.4 100.6 
FATTO crea ceeres 3.6 87.4 88.4 
Win pert ).ue) scm 4.1 98.8 | 99.5 
Vancouver ......... 2.9 100.7 94.9 








The Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in the manufacturing 
industries increased by almost 1 per 
cent in October and the index number 
stood higher than at any period in 1921 
or 1922. The situation again compared 
favourably with that indicated during 
‘the corresponding month of last year, 
when very little change had been shown. 
As mentioned above, a considerable 
share of the increases in iron and steel 
during the month being surveyed were 
in the nature of recovery and the mark- 
ed gains which occurred also in the tex- 
tile industries represented revival from 
the seasonal depression that existed 
during the summer. Pronounced im- 
provement was indicated in the leather 
industries; musical instrument, glass, 
electrical applicance, brass and kodak 
factories also reported increased activity. 
Sawmills continued to register severe 
curtailment of operations and fruit and 
vegetable canneries showed further con- 
tractions. Tobacco manufacturers and 
producers of electric current moreover 
showed smaller payrolls. Statements 
were compiled from 4,354 manufac- 
turers with an aggregate working force 
of 436,198 persons, as compared with 
432.300 employees on September 30. 


ANIMAL PrRopucts, EDIBLE.—Varying 
conditions were noted in this industry 
during October, operations in fish can- 
neries in the Maritime provinces and 
British Columbit decreasing, while in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces great- 
er activity was indicated in abattoirs 
and meat packing establishments. The 
tendency on the whole, however, was 
downward. Returns were received from 
194 concerns employing 14,400 persons, 
as compared with 14,534 at the end of 
September, a decline of .9 per cent. 
During the corresponding period of 
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last year improvement had been indi- 
eated, but employment at that time was 
on a somewhat lower level than for the 
month under review. 


LEATHER Propucts.—A more favour- 
able situation was reported in this group 
than for many months past, 887 persons 
having been added to the staffs of 211 
manufacturers making returns. As the 
combined payroll included 18,265 per- 
sons as compared with 17,378 workers in 
the preceding month, this indicated an 
expansion of 5.1 per cent. All provinces. 
shared in the upward movement to some 
extent, but the gains in Quebec were 
the most noteworthy. These increases, 
which carried on the upward trend ma- 
nifested since the end of July, indicated 
largely revival in trade from dullness 
that had been registered during the 
greater part of the year. In October 
of last year moderate increases in pay- 
roll had been reported, but the index 
numbers for the two periods practically 
coincided. 


LUMBER AND ITs PRropucts.—State- 
ments compiled from 787 concerns in 
this group showed an aggregate payroll 
of 50,431 persons as compared with 54,- 
928 workers at the close of September, 
a contraction of 8.2 per cent. Consider- 
able curtailment of operations was re- 
corded in lumber mills and activity in 
container factories also declined. On 
the other hand, furniture, carriage and 
match establishments were busier. Re- 
cessions were registered in all provinces, 
but those in Ontario were decidedly 
more extensive than elsewhere. De- 
creases on a smaller scale had also been 
recorded during October, 1921, but the 
index number at that time stood ap- 
proximately 13 points lower. 


MusicaL INstruMENtTs.—The upward 
tendency indicated in this group during 
the last two months continued during 
October, when 307 persons were added 
to the staffs of the 48 manufacturers 
making returns who employed 3,324 
workers. Practically all this increase of 
10 per cent occurred in Ontario. The 
situation again compared favourably 
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with that reported during the corres- 
ponding period of 1921. 


PLANT PRopUCTS, EDIBLE.—The con- 
elusion of the season’s operations in 
fruit and vegetable canneries caused 
large numbers of workers to be released 
from such establishments, particularly 
in Ontario and British Columbia. On 
the other hand, activity in flour and 
cereal mills, sugar refineries, chocolate 
and confectionery factories increased 
considerably. Returns were received 
from 877 concerns employing 29,247 
persons as compared with 29,580 work- 
ers on September 30, the difference re- 
presenting a decline of 1.1 per cent. 
Somewhat less extensive reductions in 
personnel had been reported during 
October, 1921, but the level of employ- 
ment was practically the same as for 
the month under review. 


Pune AND PAPER Propucts.—Marked 
improvement was manifested in this 
/group, increased activity being indi- 
eated by manufacturers of pulp and 
paper and of paper products and in 
lesser degree in printing and publishing 
shops. 
were particularly large, but improve- 
ment was also shown in Ontario and the 
Maritime provinces. Statements were 


tabulated from 506 concerns with a total . 


payroll of 51,312 persons, or 2.7 per cent 
more than in September. Increases of 
practically the same size had been re- 
corded during October of last year, but 
the situation then was considerably less 
favourable than during the period under 
review. 


RusBer Propucts.—Employment in 
rubber footwear factories declined dur- 
ing the month, and tire factories also 
were somewhat slacker. Thirty-one ma- 
nufacturers of rubber products reported 
that they employed 9,959 persons as 
compared with 10,075 workers at the 
close of September, a decline of 1.2 per 
cent. Practically all the loss took place 
in Ontario. Improvement had been re- 
ported during October of last year, 
although employment at that time was 
on a very slightly lower level. 
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TEXTILE Propucts. — The upward 
movement indicated in this industry 
during September was again in evl- 
dence in October, 2,196 persons having 
been added to the staff of the 646 
manufacturers making returns. AS 
their total payroll included 71,834 
persons as compared with 69,638 em- 
ployees in their last report, this in- 
dicated an advance of 3.2 per cent. 
The improvement was widespread in 
application, being registered to some 
degree in all districts. Ontario firms, 
however, absorbed more than half of 
the additionally employed workers. 
Garment, cotton, woollen, hosiery, 
knitting, lace, carpet and bag factories 
were decidedly busier. Employment 
during the corresponding period in 
1921 had also shown expansion, but 
the situation was not so favourable as 
in October of this year. 


Tosacco, DistmLED AND Maur LiI- 
QuorS.—Tobacco factories were not as 
fully engaged as in September, mainly 
in Quebee. Reparts were compiled from 
106 coneerns with a total working 
force of 11,548 persons, or 267 less 
than in the preceding month, a con- 
traction of 2.3 per cent. 


CuAy, GLASS AND STONE PRopUCTS.— 
The production of glass showed an 
increase during October, but brick, 
tile and cement concerns were less 
active. The 129 manufacturers making 
returns reported a combined payroll 
of 9,714 persons, as compared. with 
9.450 employees on their staffs in Sep- 
tember. Quebee and Ontario shared 
equally in this expansion of 2.8 per 
eent. An increase in employment on a 
somewhat smaller scale had_been in- 
dicated during October 1921, and the 
index number at that time was rather 
more than 3 points lower than for the 
same month of this year. 


ELEectTRic CURRENT.—The favourable 
movement indicated by producers of 
electric current for many months ap-_ 
peared to be checked during October 
and there were contractions in em- 
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ployment involving the release of 236 
persons,or 2.1 per cent of the payroll. 
Returns were tabulated from 103 con- 
cerns with a staff of 11,090 workers as 
compared with 11,326 employees on 
September 30. The decline was re- 
ported mainly in Quebee and Ontario. 


EvecrricaL Apparatus. — Employ- 
ment in this industry continued to 
increase during October, the gains 
being registered almost entirely in 
Ontario. A. combined working force of 
6,761 persons was indicated by the 31 
eoneerns making returns, who had 
employed 6,406 workers at the end of 
September, an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
The level of activity in this group was 
considerably higher than during the 
same month of last year. 


IRoN AND STEEL PRopucts.—Consider- 
able revival was reported in this 
group, particularly in automobile fac- 
tories in Ontario. The production of 
general machinery, heating appliances 
and tools also ‘showed an _ increase, 
while shipyards, foundries and machine 
shops recorded improvement. Rolling 
and forging mills, however, were 
slacker. Reports were compiled from 
759 concerns, whose payroll aggregated 
115,699 persons as compared with 
112,171 employees on September 30, 
the difference representing an increase 
of 3.1 per cent. All provinces except 
Quebee shared in the progressive 
movement. The tendency during Oc- 
tober of a year ago had been down- 
ward and employment during the 
month under review was in greater 
volume than at that time. 


Non-FeRRous MeptTran PRopucTs. — 
Brass, bronze and copper factories in 
Ontario were more fully employed 
than in the preceding month and 
-nickel-copper smelters and refineries 
also were busier. The 123 concerns 
making returns in the non-ferrous 
metal products group, whose payroll 
included 10,694 persons, reported that 
they had enlarged their working force 
by 282 employees, or 2.7 per cent dur- 
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ing the month. Minor increases in 
personnel had also been registered 
during October 1921, but the level of 
employment was lower than for the 
same month of this year. 


Logging 


Further extension of operations was 
recorded in this group during October, 
when the additions to payrolls ex- 
ceeded those indicated during any 
month of 1921 or 1922 to date. Returns 
were tabuiated from 192 employers 
with a total working force of 23,938 
persons on October 31, as compared 
with 16,217 in the last report. This 
increase of 7,716 men, or 47.6 per cent, 
was shared to some extent by all 
provinces; the gains in Ontario, how- 
ever, were the largest. Seasonal activ- 
ity had also been shown during Octo- 
ber, 1921. The index number for the 
period under review, however, stood 
slightly over 6 points higher than at 
that time. 


Mining 


CoaL Minina.—Marked improvement 
was evidenced in the employment af- 
forded in both eastern and western 
eoal fields, 1,970 persons having been 
added to the staffs of the 86 operators 
making returns. Their working force 
included 30,245 persons as compared 
with 28,275 in September, there being, 
therefore, an increase of 7 per cent. 
Less pronounced expansion had been 
reported during the corresponding 
month of last year, but the situation 
was searcely as favourable as in Oc- 
tober, 1922. 


Non-Merautic Mineraus. — Activity 
in asbestos mines in Quebec declined 
considerably, and quarries also were 
slacker. Returns were tabulated from 
68 concerns employing 5,726 men, as 
compared with 6,140 workers on Sep- 
tember 30, the difference representing 
a contraction of 6.7 per cent. Employ- 
ment in this group was in considerably 
ereater volume than during the cor- 


_ responding period of last year, the 
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index number being some 19 points 
higher than on October 31, 1921. 


Transportation 


STREET Ramway AND CARTAGE. — 
Statements were received from 117 
eoncerns in this group employing 21- 
472 persons or 666 less than on Sep- 
tember 30. The greater part of this 3 
per cent decline occurred on street 
railways in Ontario, although in Que- 
bee the tendency was downward also. 
Expansion had been indicated during 
October, 1921, but the situation was 
not so good as in the same month this 
year. 


Ramways.——Continuation of the fav- 
ourable movement indicated recently in 
railway transportation was apparent 
during the month under review. A com- 
bined working force of 78,900 persons 
was recorded by the 130 concerns and 
divisional superintendents making re- 
turns. As they had employed 177,398 
workers on September 30, this was an 
inerease of 1.9 per cent. Of the net in- 
crease in personnel of 1,502 persons re- 
ported by all the railways making re- 
turns, more than 1,000 were absorbed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, approxi- 
mately 100 by the Grand Trunk and not 
quite 400 by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The majority of the additional 
employees were employed by the rail- 
ways in the Prairie provinces, although 
increased activity was also manifested 
in Quebee and Ontario. The tendency 
during October, 1921, had also been up- 
ward, but the index number then was 
slightly lower than for the month under 
review. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Further 
reductions in payroll were registered in 
water transportation during October, 
mainly in Ontario and British Columbia. 
The 67 concerns from which statements 
were received employed 14,669 workers 

as compared with 15,082 at the close of 
September, a decrease of 2.7 per cent. 
Improvement had also been reported 
during October of last year, but the 
index number was considerably lower 
than for the period being surveyed. 
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Industry B1V0-4> 0,0) S81, Vi ake 
wet. | 1922 | 1922 } 1921 
Manufacturing: sec. --eios oe 55.5} 86.7) 87.7) 81.1 
Animal products—edible..... 1.8] 92.4] 92.2! 89.4 
Fur and its products........ .2| 99.1) 107.8} 103.7 
Leather and its products.... 2.3] 79.1] 83.2) 82.7 
Lumber and its products.... 6.4} 108.3] 100.5} 87.6 
Rough and dressed lumber 4.2) 129.1] 114.2} 94.7 
Lumber products.......... 2°9\ (80°21 81-9) 78.3 
Musical instruments......... .4| 66.7} 73.2] 67.8 
Plant products—edible...... 8.71 103.8] 101.9! 101.0 
Pulp and paper products.... 6.5; 96.9! 99.6: 89.4 
Pulp: andy pa pers.554. adss 3.1} 101.0} 104.0} 89.1 
Papers Products. cc oes-<e aisle 18) VSTi OP Sie (Ra7 
Printing and publishing... 2.6| 95.1) 96.9! 92.3 
Rubber) productS2eih< cee. gon: 1.3] 74.6! 70.1} 69.1 
Pextile.® PrOGuCtSe hese elece ee 9.1}; 88.7! 91.8! 86.2 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 8.2] 100.4! 103.1) 95.7 
Hosiery and knit goods.. WF Ole She Goeth RTS 
Garments and _ personal 
PUTMISHINGS Hees cs cas eee SeLih 7728) E8057" 01 
THETSH wSlete oc aos cle ene 1.1} 88.5} 92.7} 85.4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
MQUOTS! Wel. die «cle mere ences 1.5} 100.9} 98.3! 100.3 
Wood distillates and extracts SISOS COR IS a7 7 
Chemicals and allied products .9| 89.0! 88.8! 84.8 
Clay, glass and stone prod. 1.2) 92.8! 95.5} 82.3 
Pleceriel CULNENG. eee eee ae 1.4! 122.9] 116.9] 107.8 
Electrical apparatus........ EO), ESTsOl 875i Cr oeT 
Iron and steel products..... 147s 7D A ae 8t  6007 
Crude, rolled and forged 
DIOCUCESY Ce ote ctetee res 1.6) 60.4} 56.1) 65.5 
Machinery, other than ve- 
MCE MEP. cei. beac eaeneels oe 1.0! 63.6) 65.2! 61.3 
Agricultural implements... .7| 58.3! 54.2! 43.1 
Wane: Cv emeles exctranctes ces 7.0! 86.1} 90.9} 84.1 
Steel shipbuilding and re- | 
PAIL” Go. Faeroe ome ss ac ot 922-1), 93: 2heoles 
Heating appliances........ .7| 89.0i 98.91 89.7 
Iron and steel fabrication 
(DIAS DAES. Fete ataieatetae cd) S821) SO. 2) S26 
Foundry and machine shop 
DLOCUCUS Pu. «kia oc eteee es 56) “fara 72.0) 6Lal 
ObRerST! bs x eee eee Dey N34 O75. SOEs 
Non-ferrous metal products VA) 7438) Tie ool 
Mineral products ts t.24....a.0e.'s 1.2} 97.3! 96.0) 87.5 
MiscelaneOus) 2). cvs.:30j0e.caueeccreis 5} 83.9} 91.8! 82.0 
LOGGING Ler Pret ine cle a otaneenare 3.1} 42.1; €6.0) 59.7 
Mining &.acerns Meek bree setae «es 5.8) 101.1} 104.5; 98.1 
COal” Minn. Bes ba cae ease oemetees 3.9) 99.4! 105.7} 104.7 
Metallic Oresnsccir Wie & 1.2} 103.7} 104.0! 87.6 
Non-metallic minerals....... .7| 106.2} 99.4! ‘80.2 
GCommuhications 22.42 een. . 2.7; 1€2.8) 102.2} 104.5 
TEER TA DIS: © dc cisctenarseictete stele mists -6; 102.2) 103.9} 106.3 
MCIEPHOMES! O Mosiects crete e1s.6.¢ 2.1} 103.0! 101.7} 104.0 
Tansportationiaecieis. «cas 14.6) 114.0! 114.7) 110.5 
Street railways and cartage 2.7| 1380.4} 127.0) 120.6 
FAW yis) fetaehniecoe bas cere 10.0} 100.2} 102.2) 101.1 
Shipping and stevedoring... 1.9} 241.5} 239.0} 203.9 
Construction and main- 
LEMANCE:. Alas ais se chcdes tee 9.3) 166.2} 153.2) 139.3 
BUI dinNg Foes. aeecne ee sect 2.6) 128.1] 128.1} 103.7 
FU GW W aye Ret aa ee ete 1.4| 4233.8 2963.8 2366.5 
TRGIEW ON ders see's ecctetak Sra eaten tase 5.3) 137.6] 133.3} 140.4 
SENViCESs wie iatee: Br | RR 1.6) 102.0; 96.6; 96.0 
Hotel and restaurant........ -8} 106.8} 98.3} 95.3 
PLOLESSON Al Wve asanen ccc hee 2! 96.9; 94.2) 84.0 
Personal (chiefly laundries) -6} 96.0} 94.9} 97.0 
(PESO sictovelorsias, eee) wien oe 7.4; 91.9) 98.8! 93.0 
IRGCAINGS peck ssc teins cate or 4.6} 88.8! 92.2) 89.7 
Wholesale ty 5.00 i pea 2.8} 97.4; 98.4} 99.1 
Aillsindustries. cc ose ue. «coe 100 $4.6; 95.8; 90.2 
Construction 


All three divisions of the construction 
industry suffered curtailment of opera- 
tions during October. The losses were 
especially heavy in the employment af- 
forded on highways and roads, those in 
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building and railway construction being 
on a much smaller scale. A group pay- 
roll of 73,552 workers was recorded by 
the 439 concerns from which returns 
were tabulated, who had employed 80,- 
702 persons in their last report, a de- 
eline of 7,150 persons or 8.9 per cent. 
Of that number over 4,900 were re- 
leased from highway construction, slight- 
ly more than 900 by building contrac- 
tors and approximately 1,800 by the 
eonstruction and maintenance depart- 
ments of the railways. All provinces 
shared in the retrogressive movement. 
The tendency in the construction in- 
dustries as a whole had also been down- 
ward during the corresponding period 
of last year, and the index number 
stood some 14 points lower than. in Octo- 
ber, 1922. The volume of employment 
afforded by the railway construction 
had been somewhat larger, but the other 
two divisions of the group were not as 
active as during this autumn. 


Trade 


Marked improvement was reported in 
retail establishments during October, and 
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increases in personnel on a smaller scale 
were also recorded in wholesale houses. 
The gains were of a general character 
except in British Columbia, where con- 
ditions showed very little change. 
Statements were received from 723 em- 
ployers in the trade group employing 
a total sales force of 57,671 persons, or 
1,281 more than at the end of Septem- 
ber. This was a gain of 2.3 per cent. 
Increases in employment on a much 
smaller scale had been indicated during 
October 1921, and the index numbers 
for the two periods were practically on 
a level. 


The table on opposite page gives the 
index numbers of employment as re- 
ported by employers in the various in- 
dustries as at September 30 and October 
31 of this year and October 31, 1921. 
The first column represents the propor- 
tion of workers in each industrial group 
in relation to the total number of work- 
ers in all groups for the month under 
review. (Number of workers employed 
on January 17, 1920 equals 100). 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, NOVEMBER, 1922 


URING November the Department 

of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lazour Gazerte the following in- 
formation relative to sixteen fair wage 
contracts, fourteen of which were award- 
ed by the Department of Publ Works 
and two by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. These contracts contain 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 


System and the securing of fair wages, 
Cle. 7 


DEPARTMENT oF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Construction of wharf, Canso, N.S. 
Name of contractor, The Sydney Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Sydney, 
N.S. Date of contract, Oct. 21, 1922. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Breakwater improvements, JF riar’s 
Head, N.S. Name of contractor, E. M. 
Dickson, Louisburg, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, Oct. 14, 1922. Amount of con- 


traet, unit) prices. 


Construction of wharf, St. Etienne 
de Malbaie, La Malbaie, Que. Name of 
contractor, Onésime & Jos. Poliquin, 
Portneuf, Que. Date of contract, Oct. 
98, 1922. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 
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Supply and installation of automatic 
fire proof steel rolling doors at Printing 
Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontuy Date or contract, Nov. 
1, 1922. Amount of contract, $5, 742, 


Repairs and extension to wharf, Ber- 
simis (Betsiamites), Que. Name of con- 
tractor, Elz. Méthot and Nap. Fournier, 
Montmagny, Que. Date of contract, 
Nov. 7, 1922. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


Construction of wharf, Aultsville, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Fallon Bros., 
Cornwall, Ont. Date of contract, Nov. 
8, 1922. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


Repairs and extension to breakwater, 
Devil’s Island, N.S. Name of contrac. 
tor. .D..,G. Kirk and Son, Ltd., Anti- 
gonish, N.S. Date of contract, Nov. 8, 
1922. Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Dredging, Courtenay River (Comox- 
Alberni), B.C. Name of contractor, 
Grant Smith & Co. and McDonnell, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, Nov. ae 
BBs plop OMmoant of contract, Claes “By? 
$0.85 per cu. yd. (in situ). 


Reconstruction of wharf, Vananda 
(Texada Island), B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. 9, 1922. Arner 
of contract, $3 673. 


Construction of wharf, Davis Bay 
(Comox-Alberni), B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. OP EO. Ameant 
of contract, $5, O45, 


Repairs to wharf and renewal of 
float, Quatsino (Comox- -Alberni), B.C. 
Name of contractors, McDonald, Wat- 
son & Wither, Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, Nov. 9, 1922. ‘Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 


Repairs to piers, Kineardine, Ont. 
Name of contractors, David Keys and 
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Date of 
Amount of 


John Keys, Kineardine, Ont. 
contract, Nov. 18, 1922. 
contract, unit prices. 


Alterations and additions to Post 
Office fittings, Clark’s Harbour, N.S. 
Name of contractor, Geo. W. Thomson, 
Halifax, N.S. Date af contract, Nov. 13, 
1822. ann of contract, $856. 


Alterations to Post Office building 
and fittings, Prescott, Ont. Name of 
contractor, obae A. Armstrong, Spencer- 
ville, Ont. Date of contract, Nov. 18, 
1922. Amount of contract, $3, 200. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Dredging on the Balsam-Simeoe Di- 
vision of the Trent Canal. Name of 
contractor, Fred A. Robertson and Com- 
pany. Date of contract, Nov. 15, 1922. 
Amount of contract, hvetibte rates. 


Construction of bridge over Welland 
Canal at foot of Lock 25. Name of con- 
tractor, The Hamilton Bridge Works 
Co., Ltd. Date of contract, Nov. 28, 
1922. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates.” 


Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in November for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the perform-- 
ance ae work under sanitary conditions. 














Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
A Ein ee ee ere eee sae Bae 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals; $ 1344.31 
Making and _ repairing rubber stamps, 
daters;’ Gbeenl Meee tee dee eee 269.79 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
unilormsy’ Gt0l. 1.5 ook tn ee ee ee 6,345.67 
Repairing ‘letter boxes, etc., and hampers 465.00 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1922 


ey prices both the index number of 
wholesale prices and the family budget 
of retail prices advanced to slightly 
higher levels. The movement in both 
was influenced by seasonal changes in 
agricultural products, though in whole- 
sale prices other groups showed some 
important fluctuations. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.29 
at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with .$10.23 at the beginning of 
October; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; and 
$7.96 for November, 1914. The total 
for food, fuel, and rent was $20.88 at 
the beginning of November as compared 
with $20.86 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1820 (the peak); and $14.36 
for November, 1914. In foods average 
prices are now back to levels of the 
spring of 1917, while for the total 
budget the recession has been less be- 
cause rents have not yet fallen and fuel 
has not fallen substantially. The chief 
changes for the month were increases in 
sugar and tea and seasonal increases 10 
milk, butter, and cheese and a substan- 
tial seasonal increase in eggs. ‘There 
were no violent declines, but meats, 
bread, flour, rolled oats, beans evapor- 
ated apples, and potatoes were lower. 
Fuel and lighting and rentals were 
down somewhat. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number showed a small advance, 
the first since July, due partly to season- 
al advances in grains and fodder and in 
dairy products, though these were off- 
set somewhat by declines, also seasonal, 
*n cattle and hogs. The index stood 
at 221.7 for November as compared with 
219.8 for October; 227.8 for November, 
1921; 304.2 for November, 1920; 356.6 
for May, 1920 (the peak) ; and 187.5 


for November, 1914. The most im- 
portant advances were in grains, except 
flaxseed which was lower, bran and 
shorts, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, flour, 
and sugar; and less important increases 
in sheep, some fruits, raw and manu- 
factured cottons, hides, spruce, nails, 
linseed oil and turpentine, and some 
metals. Declines occurred in cattle and 
beef, live and dressed hogs, poultry, 
some vegetables, jutes and hessians, coke, 
easoline, and raw furs. As compared 
with a year ago all groups were lower 
except grains and fodder, animals and 
meats, textiles, hides and leather, metals, 
and fuel. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 
1890-1899, these being, therefore, made 
equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
averaged for the month; the quotations 
for other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
eroups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding months 
back to 1913. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 in the Depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, showed an advance to 
152.1 in November as compared with 
147.3 in October; 147.2 in November, 
1921; 211.9 in November, 1920; and 
102.5 in November, 1914. Twenty-one 
commodities advanced, five declined, and 
twenty-two showed no change. Ad- 
vanees occurred in grains, dairy pro- 
ducts, flour, sugar, cotton, hides, leather, 
spruce, linseed oil and turpentine; de- 
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clines occurred in cattle and beef, hogs, 
gasoline and rope. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board, which 
included thirty-three raw materials, 
twenty-eight semi-manufactured or pro- 
ducers’ gcods, and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, and based upon 
price levels in 1918 as 100 showed an 
advance in October to 145 as compared 
with 144 in September; 149 in August; 
154 in July; and 149 in October, 1921. 
As compared with September all groups 
were higher, while as compared with a 
year ago goods imported and producers’ 
goods were higher but the other groups 
were lower. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index number of exports rose from 
144.71 in mid-October to 145.82 in mid- 
November while the index of imports 
fell from 166.46 to 162.44. The decline 
in imports more than offset the rise in 
exports, and the combined index number 
fell from 155.58 in October to 154.13 in 
November. 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date, based on forty ar- 
ticles, twenty foods and twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods, with prices during 
1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced to 168.3 
in November as compared with 166.2 for 
October; 162.9 for September; 164.9 for 
November, 1921; 225.4 for November, 
1920; and 118.4 for November, 1914. 
Both foods and manufacturers’ goods 
advanced. : 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
November of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, _ groceries, coal, wood and 
eoal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
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the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart-: 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
eured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents-of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lascur Gazerre was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further: 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oe- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class. 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly een- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


~The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average: 
(Continued on page 1840) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY B 
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Commodities 





Beef, sirloin, steak... 


Beef, shoulder, roast 


Veal, roast foreq’r... 


Mutton, roast, hindg’r| ‘ 
Pork, fresh, roast ham 


Pork, salt, mess...... 


Bacon, breakfast..... 


Lard, “pure leat... 
Kees, wresbe ©. ci 


Eggs, storage.......- 


TU alee! ees Pe ea Oa e 
Butter, dairy, solid.. 


Butter, cream’y, prints 
Cheese, Old.........-+- 


Cheese, DOW...----+6+> 
Bread, plain, white... 


Flour, family........- 
Rolled oOats.......--+- 
Rice, good, medium.. 
Beans, handpicked... 
Apples, evaporated... 
Prunes, medium size.. 


Sugar, granulated.... 
Sugar, yellow......... 
Tea, black, medium.. 
Yea, green, medium.. 
Coffee, medium....... 
POCACOES Mercenc:e har siohs lets 
Vinegar, white wine.. 





AIH OOS Sat cs sees oe 


Starch, laundry...... 
Coal, anthracite...... 
Coal, bituminous.... 
Woed. Wards. dc.c-e00% 
Woods) SOit. inches 





Onan OC) Ma 





 ibs.| 44.2| 49.4] 52.0/ 53.0 














tity | 1900 1905 1910 
_.|——- | ——-| ———_—-|—_———-|-—- 
Cc. Cc. c. c. 
27.2) 30.4) 37.6| 39.8 
19.6| 24.6] 26.0| 27.8 
10.0} 11.5] 12.8) 14.0 
11.8} 12.2) 16.8| 18.0 
12.2} 13.1] 18.0} 17.8 
| 25.6] 34.4 
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UDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 





\ | | | 
Nov.| Nov.| Nov.) Nov. Nov.| Nov.| Nov. 











1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 
| | | 
Cc. (A Gs Cc. (Ek 
47.4 | 52.2 | 62.6 | 75.2 | 69.2 
39.4 | 34.2 | 43.4 | 58.2 | 46.6 
17:6 | 19.8 1\24.3° | 27.6 | 26.5 
20.9 | 24.3 | 29.7 | 35.2 | 33.0 
49.8 | 93.4 |'32.5 | 37.3 |/86.6 
26.2 | 42.6 | 5y.8 | 70.0 | 70.6 
26.2 | 30.6 | 44.1 | 51.4 | 53.7 
36.4 | 45.0 | 64.8 | 74.2 | 79.2 
42.6 | 50.1 | 58.1 | 67.1 | 74.7 
34.6 | 41.3 | 50.7°| 58.5 | 65.0 
51.6 | 56.4 | 69.6 | 81.0 | 87.0 
64.6 | 82.8 | 94.4 |104.2 1122.4 
26.8 | 45.6 | 51.4 | 57.2 | 67.3 
24.3 | 28.7 | 34.0 | 32.4 | 40.0 
21.3 | 26.9 | 30.1 | 82.3 | 37.0 
66.9 | 87.0 1112.5 (118.5 |118.5 
34.0 | 54.0 | 65.0 | 69.0 | 66.0 
23.5 | 27.0 | 83.0 | 41.0 | 38.5 
11.8 | 13.4 | 18.8 | 25.2 | 28.8 
15.8 | 22.4 | 32.6 | 38.0 | 22.4 
12.11 18.6 |16.8 | 28.5 | 26.7 
12.8 | 13.8 | 16.5 | 19.2 | 24.4 





9.9 | 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.6 | 14.0 
38.3 | 61.0 | 67.0 | 64.0 | 71.3 
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Oct. | Nov. 
1922 | 1922 
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11.08) 10.23) 10.29 








109.7 |116.41/115.6 
72:61 TT OU TES 
81.7 b 8053) 1 79.4 


59.4 | 59.2 


31.6 | 31.0} 31.0 
























































| 
: |} ei s{ $s] 8 | Sur! aie et nes i 
Fuel and lighting....|....... | 1.50) 1.63) 1.76, 1.78) 4.84) 2.11) 2.54] 3.06] 3.1 3.64, 3.62 
eas Ss gah is tee) (ae he gag 
RENt sseeeeseereeseees 4 mo.) 2.37) 2.89, 4.05, 4.05 3.97| 4.10| 4.51) 4.85) 5.5: 6.96, 6.94 
—_——. —_————. ama try ——— —~S ere eee | eee eee i ere ee 

| 

oa ee ee: Sl eae tare. ae Cae 
Grand Totals......... | 9.37/10.50 12.78 13.00 13.79, 13.82} 16.05} 19.1;| 21.61 22.99 21.6(/120.87, 20.88 

\ I 
| H i t 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

Maw a Scotia. Vice teannennt 5.61| 5.83) 6.82) 6.78| 7.17| 7.29) 7.84 | 8.07 | 9.68 | 12.15] 13.87) 14.63 10.42 10.40 
Prince Edward Island....... 4'81| 5.26] 5.81) 5.80| 6.11| 6.34| 6.89 | 6.92 | 8.20 | 10.77) 12.02) 12.67 9.11; 9.27 
New Brunswick.........0+++: 5.381 5.83| 6.55| 6.84| 7.13] 7.04| 7.72 | 7.87 | 9.66 | 12.05] 13.52) 14.35 10.14] 10.29 
Gubiece ct. ok rene te se nur 5151 5.64| 6.33! 6.46| 6.97) 6.87| 7.44 | 7.58 | 9.38 | 11.66) 13.16) 13.66 9.75] 9.84 
OGtATIO hime sc lecude aches cane 5.01| 5.69) 6.50| 6.67| 7.25| 7.20| 7.72 | 7.95 |10.03 | 12.20) 18.61| 14.30 10.14} 10.19 
MAM ICODAghah: by. tantadee sone ee 585| 6.19| 7.46 7.41| 7.88] 7.87| 8.15 | 8.19 | 9.30 | 11.53) 13.05) 13.91 9.72) 9.74 
Saskatchewan ....-...s++e++ 686| 6.92| 7.86] 8.08| 8.16 8.25] 9.02 | 8.18 | 9.83 | 11.95, 13.70) 14.51 9.95| 9.91 
WUSREEAL goes tok pee ee ob ae 602! 6.50 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.32| 8.51 | 8.18 | 9.75 | 12.06) 18.51) 14.65 9.77| 9.99 
British Oolumbia.........++- 6.90| 7.74| 8.32} 8.79| 9.03] 9.1:| 9.31 | 8.62 [10.27 | 12.63) 14.19| 15.40 11.61] 11.65 
j December only. §Kind most sold. tRevised. 
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Locality | 3 Beet 
s 4 S : 
: $ pipe: s 
of a. es S pe! es P 
D ees ae oe ae Sos : Se. F a B 
meer rat se | bg | 32/8 Seige elite 
(Aver mo 26 3 82 G rm ia ar 
Nova Ss age). ecnts em o8 = aie d iN oc a Py 
1-8 cotia at Died CULL Sa i ea) 2 82 Ze nS ok = . 
ydne (Av Ao 2 8 | ce Ta 2s aS [Sy % Silj eo 22 
29-New A aa ae erage) pee: 2 2.6 ats. e foo) ee SE. at orn & > ae = 
3-A Glaseowl tL) 29.2 20.9 ci LS | © cae 52 as Ges Sa6 ae 
mherst BOW occas : 24 15.0 Cc DLS so ae ve (ae 3s 3X 
S-Amherst vse sseeeesseees 20.2 24.4 21.8) 16.6 11.5 | 18.4 Ee | 56 a ee a® 
f Halifax sss eeecee. 25 2.2 8 Bee cones Gua eo5| 8 ie 
16 
eae eae al Sine aie “aa wa | F5/S isy| £2 | &2 
6-P.E.1 Bash 31 a ard 14:3 14 15.0 27. oe ee: ge} sa 
Ne —Charlott'n » |_® 23.7 | 16 ae 113 Brat Benin —e A arene 
Ww 7 — | —_— ; 0 55) { a n 
New Bruns: (Ay ~ 873/26 pr age 4 ede 19.6 30.6 25.4 | 98.7 es 1 soe 
ae Toh Aa hss er.) avy ae re 26.1 pee hae ees e me 25 1 39.2 41.6 60.9 
SR rd Hero teed eee ae 94 Lever Wz 17 1 Saale 29 Baie 22..6 35.6 40.7 0. 
BE ee be mgt eae cme 22.5 ere 12.6 is aid ae 25 6 26 com ae 
pe toa a 31. 29° 20. 6.4 i eee 27. 37.5 i 3 
Quebes (Average)... 3.7 rm o75 | ant 12.7 | 18 ieee Wa pee | Pee 41.4 | 59 
Quebec ner Bt) Bar| | id | ia 18.0 | 24.8) 28.0 STR 6.6 
1 a ree seeeseeee eeoee 7 toe Le 16.6 8 te od ° y 2 ——— 5 ae ak ; 
Ig-Sherbrooke par ae ee att 3.3 mea 14.2 12.8 ae | Z ate 24.3 37.7 
Lhe a DOKE veveeeees ee cre a Waees 3 nde 51.6 20.7 Sai | aren te ial 
16-St. Hyacinthe Sie y Ons 82.7 sb oe tpey 11.5 sata ab ae cae iS rn i ne By 
~The rinthe. «+... 29 ©. ; 13. 10. 4 | 6 : : 48 6.6 
Leib fond a0 19 | 19 ee EE Aha 24.9 Best’ ree aaiPel Neate 
19-Hull eal .... a ak oh Bae 17 ad 16 a oe 4 23.9 43.3 a 
ee ASNT ae 2 12 Se 1.5 3.4 . 3 if 
De idcaalge 25 Ae ee af 1 28 sete Nat 1.2 — 
Galion perp Ube 5.2 oe aes 5 oie 3 40.4 | 61.8. 
pA ape (Avera icoeal 21.5 be - ee 15.5 25 25 aoe ae 36 P 61.8 
Nees A reese ge).....) 28.7 ga Sk ip gate de Geeta A 2 | a2 38.4 “oral Seu 
22-Kingston, eae 28.7 5) 1.7) 8.4) 10.6 ED gh 620 a bd 2c 61.7 
zs Kingston ...s.......0. 27.5 a4 TPG re 8.2 10.6 a fs iy 30 50 65 
eee + a ee 2003 eo 20 5 15 1 14.5 5yk7s 9 25 85 40 60 
hae rough ae al aa aor 15.2 11.9 a 28.3 ae 24.4 88 . ae 
26-Toronto WT WERE ON ne 13° 21.9 14.1 10.5 9 9 : 23 38.7 8 -5 
bs ee Se : 19 a 1 41 60 
sais Ot wciteteeeeee 30 5 23 20.8 14.2 10.8 1 Ae 31 97 7 Sal | .8 6 
29-Ha Gathatine athe, 9 - me 19.4 13.9 9.4 2 Lees 26.7 ae 5 
3 amilt eas teak Wes 8.5 aU? . 16. 9. 13 3.7 3 ; 39 59.2 
s0-Brantford She esi 30 20.8 a is 120 22.5 aig se 24.9 | 40 i 43.5 | 62.3 
anh geo 13] 227) 15.1 n3 1B 26-3 | 36-7 a2 | 81.4 | oe 
_W PDD eeeeeeseeeeeceees 6 5.4 93°: 14.1 10.6 9.6 "4 G.7 | 26 38.2 40.4 
ee ei 30 226 3 . 23 23.8 25.7 ; 4 59.38 
eee er Sn Pes . 25 19 16.5 10.3 oO pe 25 Ay 44,3 2.5 mr) 
se seratiord cc 31.7 | 2 Aa8 il citer AB Kniss) 25.8 | 25.6 pet ibe 63.7 
labore et fas 4 2 2 2.9 5.6 List 60 
37-St AtfOTd vs eeeeeeeeeee 31.3 6 928 17.5 11.4 21.3 9 eae 2 38 42.6 
TON os vee eeeeneees 27 98.5 2.3 5 1 20 26.5 25.6 8.3 8 4 63 
23-OCh OM oa ecesesee een 4 99 29.3 17 2.5 1 2 R 26 25 38.4 5.1 
Tae fa 30 5 "1/1 20. 19.2 14.8 25 Sait 5 2} 30 26 46.8 61.7 
4 1tMAM veeseeseesee 29.7 4.3 a WE iy il 21.2 25 7.4 38 40 61.4 
He ail on Fe seteeeseeees Sahel es 7 pods! pee ao see ibhes'e 28.5 aie ae 49.7 60.7 
Pama e andes Le ie ey 2 ve ee 12.5 oe 27.5 ag a : re re 1 
da Soult Ste! Maio. Dp Wit aM 171 96 | 28.8 | 28. 5 | aca] esr 
43-Port yeeee err ace 30 iN eH Eel SS afaalioat | 28.5 ae Ra 63.7 - 
Fort at ed ty get gd 34 25 ee has 12.1 18.9 TET 29.5 go. sh ae 58.7 
M filam. ns. cs. 29 31 22.8 3,7 | 11. 23.6 85.00 25.6 26.5 41 61 
Bi Ris Sneanae 99 24 3 18.7 Le 22 26 26 27.5 87.4 1 6 
Wa od Sie te Ee «ae esi eae 12.9 | 19 3 oY gale oi 4.5 | 6305 
ee vera 24.5 2.1 at See! ota Sh 31.8 9.1 3 42 63.5 
Winniper cess] 28 DENRA eo week eet | os 
ee EET Bah Bie eng 01a eae 
47- BE an eee ote 23.9 6.7 ane 11.9 9.5 26.2 30.3 .3 | 38 41.5 61.8 
4 teeing wan (Ave Le ee es are 19.5 85 ad ae ne 42, 58.8 
Prine pol Se a Ryd r.) — 5 5 7 8 6 2 a. a 43 65 
apiece Albert Fy ae 93 15.3 9.9 a 14.4 97.7 81.2 41.4 4 65 
ep at . 9 oS ee 9 28 44,1 3.3 
ISKALOON vee eee ee eee 26.7 16.5 be bane 8.9 27 24.7 6. 41, 51 63.6 
mee ee 15 19.3 - peer Sikes pales, 24.4 aor = 14 ag eee, 
ae Bese ceitls 95 S ae 10.7 8.4 25 a0 oye 39.8 68.2 
1-Medici ver 29 5 7] 10 14.7 26.6 | 25 3 47 
52-Edmonti erage) ee ewe S . ie , 4 2! 16 27.2 25 ee oe 637 
2-Edmonton .......... Wy a OE eas 11. 26.7 21.2 49. 66.6 
Be Calgary nec oee 25 11.1 | 15.5 roy aa 15 201" (28 80.7 - gio he's 9.4 647 
British 7 ane NE rf 6 ue ee Bg ita Ber es 58 25 47.5 hs 61 
British Colum. (Aver. 25 Tee Uae 19 7.4) 11 ny ioe 48:8 | 53.3 a 
Pe Netsone Ph ght erie: ee peed io4| 8 2| 26.6 cro OH 53.8 | 6 
aaa Reape”. er.)! 31.3 15 816 : 2 Mae 6 35.9 51 A ole 
58-N OD eeeeeeeeeeeeseees 95° 94 8 2 5 30 24 6.7 B 
59_ ew gor cts Piya 25 2 2 mie Ss 8 10.9 29.1 0 0 45 71.7 
Bloat Bal milieu] a ) ga) Beg 2| 24/8 
annem dae Ay DEEL eb | at) as 3° 
eee ae: 30.6 | 22.9 2 | 2 Lo 298 33.6 | 34.9 <2 | i | a 6 
bee es 35 18.7 a1 oA ie ae aoe. oe Ry ate, 50 fe 
2.51 35°" 26 25) 112 9 30 spacal 30.7 quate 
; 1] 9. 0 35. | . : 2 70 
22.5 ‘s ee 20 Girl pisone io ae 26.5 | os a Le 
ae aie tan ad 33 30 32 3.1 uid 69 
9 ° 3 a 20 29 46.7 57.5 Ws 
0 25 5 5] 4 55 68.3 
40 35 | 23.7 9.31 53 75 
40 25 eae a 7 
2 ris 52.8 65.7 
52.5 71.6 
72.5 
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1922. 

a Eggs & Butter 

S a oi ie ° 

Os = wh co) : Q 
ar eS 2 a ie 
eo | 82 |HE Seam es 

$s ° on — o 

Se baewigtss|) 2 ee ee 

mas ee Os £7 a Ze gZ 

oe : : 

ES | Feslésse| 4 | sek| 

= Pasa O@ woe S Ata 3) =) 
Guus | eens | ents | cents | cents | cents 
22.9 51.6 43.1 11. 38.8 43.7 

te 

23.1 49.4 47.0 11.8 39.6 43.9 
23.0 48.7 48.3 14 39 46.2 | 1 
21.6 47.1 45.3 12 39.6 45.1 | 2 
2155 46.2 ADL 39.8 44,2 | 3 
23.6 54.2 49.3 12 40 46.4 | 4 
25 BE WW leibie sracee 11 40 47.7 |.5 
23.8 38.8 Bere iy. abu) 83.4 40 6 
2202 47.6 42.3 10.3 38.3 44.8 
19.8 ASi Oi Mistesstahetstste 11-138 42 45 7 
24 56.6 49 .D aul 41.5 46 8 
21% Doi) Wisrarerene gis ag 39.5 43.1 | 9 
23.5 35 35 10 30 45 10 
22.3 51.0 43.1 10.8 37.5 40.5 
23.1 50.8 | 41.9 12 36.1 40.5 j11 
92.71) 146.9 |, 80.44 012 35 39.9 |12 
22.4 WNP bu alnete svete (ons ag.1 Sie 43.1 |15 
23 44 7 40) Di ak (Varakebel evened 38.7 114 
21.5 57.5 51.1 Ba woleratonsteterses 39.3 |15 
21 51.5 45 11 40 41 16 
24.6 Da. 43.8 19 36.7 39.4 |17 
DART. 50.5 42.1 13 39.1 41.4 |18 
22.6 47.1 41.8 10 38 41.4 {19 
22.0 51.9 44.9 11.2 38 6 41 8 
22.8 51.8 44,7 10 39.8 43.2 |20 
21 44.6 37.2 9 36.5 41 21 
20.3 gts) 45.4 10 37.5 89.4 |22 
Dalst 48.8 43.7 ag 39.5 40.2 |23 
93.94) | 49.2 44 10 01 89.6 |24 
2200 47.7} 44.2 | 9-11.5 | 37.7 41.4 |25 
21.4 54.7 42.5 | a12.5 38.8 43.4 |26 
OBAaTt 58.1 47.3 12 40 43.6 |27 
20.5 oleg 47.6 12 38.7 40.5 |28 
Alloa | 59.9 47.1 12 41.2 43.5 |29 
Palas) 51.4 42.3 10 38.7 40.9 130 
22 55.4 46.6 12 39.7 42.1 |31 
22.6 54.1 47.5 10 38.8 41.9 {382 
PAlere 50.8 49.7 | al1.8 39.2 40.9 |38 
20.2 51 45 9 36.2 39.1 |34 
19.5 48.7 43.3 10 36.2 40 35 
22.1 51 6 45 10 ClaG 40.6 {36 
DileS 50.5 45.8 10 40 40.6 |87 
20.9 45.3 41.3 12 38.5 42 38 
ALS) 53.6 46.3 13-19 42 45.2 |39 
22.5 44.5 42.3 10 38.2 39.2 :40 
26.2 53 45.3 slay ee! Sadie 45.3 |41 
Qs 53 42.5 13 36.5 42 42 
24.4 57.5 50 al2.5 Sheat 44.4 \48 
Pe Ah 53.1 44.7 | @12.5 40 45.1 |44 
23.4 45.2 36.7 12.3 35.8 43.0 
23.2 49.4 37.6 12 36.6 44.1 (45 
23.6 4] 35.8 12.5 35 41.9 146 
23.7 41.3 36.9 13.0 37.6 44.8 
OeEe 3.8 Slee 13 35 42.6 |47 
2219 41.3 40 11 Bls0 45 48 
25 40 35.4 13 30 45 49 
23.08 40 389 15 43 46.6 {50 
24.7 43.8 37.3 11.5 38.2 “46.0 
27.5 45 40 12 37.5 46.5 j51 
23 45.8 B45: all 38.1 44.1 152 
24.1 42.2 BY eT 11 86 44.9 |53 
24 50 40 2 41.2 48.5 |54 
24.9 65.6 48.7 14.5 44.1 50.3 

30 49 42.5 15 47.5 52 55 
26.2 59.6 49.7 | al7 45 51 a6 
26.1 68.8 46.3 Ibe keep olpaton 58.1 (57 
2152 6.0 48 ala: 45 46.6 |58 
22 71.8 51.8 | al1.3 39.1 47.7 }59 
93.44 63.2 48.7 | a13.3 46.5 52.1 160 
25 vox 50 | Te 0 auras 49.8 |61 
25 200 52.5 20 41.5 50 = 62 





Fish 
i 
a = vith aes e 
— wm. an mM 
ee eee aie ra 
Sho) 8 foes iS A= 
ea a) = Aes 
Se re pre as oO 
Sic 2 i = As 
gfo |] =5 a By 
See = s s 35 
[iad Sh ee aS WAN cee MN eg Eo) 
Celis ‘ 2 : ; Cees bi 
16.7 1239 .607 
11.8 9.6 .4S0 
10 9.2 .B0 
1 Ss Sad we were ate .50 
BR ae IN | Sb SNIP 4 corneal f okies deme .45 
12 10 .50 
Lacs PRM ae Ae one Wieee sieteea ats [esere te sole Ait) 
ORME Mer He Resets sa leomaleneces' .60 
AS OW BeS SOs ok eric olereneveeio ale 538 
12 10 .60 
DSU UPR. Uy lab rebiessncae:| ore orehe ite 60 
TOP PERE ES. | Podotesrare slettamtare «:s .50 
oj A TS Rtas des Wis sabe ceantagad tee oSahats ole .45 
13.9 9.6 .660 
A aE ae ey al it Mirena Stare 9) .50 
10 ORS) Ais; 
18 12 Bite dete 3 
13 10 .65 
pera Cee ee ET ae ed 1. 1 2460) 
st Ema ic the tedtats ote lle aha havens 10 Beat eae aks 
15-20 8 .60-1.00 
15 DOr Be Rice, ae 
18.5 12.0 . 658 
16 ROL de de vaaee alate 
"70-15. Le bae e Dae. S. 
ee car en eo ee ae es Oho, 
eer er dene ta: ee ae 
“ow W $a6s20: |. Poste. 1 ene olen 
20 15 75 
25 TDR DS he Metres ate 
Tee Wh) TNO Te BLO) 5,o cheeses. Nevers ste me's 
ee eh | Beet ns hall a ole ot eee y ee 
SLES eR a mL Gg “irn'crotep tones! Ihe. ene guste) e's 
20-25 10 50 
18 AZE) (ilireccetacets 
RA A OO Sean Fy 
nates ae} Mae TG . Rie Bae aa 
DOO) We eSOow th WUD Tiassa. 50 
ONS BOT By SFO. are ctetaze «0 'lenensrehenst a) 
ALSSe NIE ODE yL Me tbavetsPaanet owe Ifsvansetehe s, [Pal sneveispere 
Deine 's AOA 12 Deiat etaetes 
oe Fe ER es ae 
20.6 150) 16.8) Noten ee 
25 te Oyo PUN ame 
17.5-20 Toy, © ie te ea 
a Bsn | cee eich | ENGI ora 18 90 
18 DOE levees ands ee 
18.6 Gs lire cay ascaue 
22 Tare cherenaiaterels 
25 DOy Miter ees ene 
SSRI ESUN) | ile aderszeereta Di), We haeayaneyas svat 
[SSE MARNE (VM Uh. watctaltoyate o Meleue piste’ svol|tevokp ogsle) sie 
TMC tie: sist custo! ots fh lade BRI Ros ean 
TOm Ue i lFecexstaerele = 1b, 9 pe LOE De Rowrertenerous 
Tie, een Aten c cries a bte ore ettoge e's Hone taverns 
Paka OA), ) Me eee 15 aig ear ote ee 
ny Price ner gingle quart higher. 
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| Canned Vegetables 



































































































































| | | ao 5 
a - ; * 2 i t | mt oe 3 | 
R= We = oh | EM ails See | BS 3 
Locality a. 3 Sie Tote Sere tae =a Bee ee = 3 ; 

bo a @f BAS | ae colt Hahn uaa hy -& $2 eo ee 

Reamer Paay We Soba WEIS leh ten a Bh Bes hie Gh ieee ae 

Brea ei Wek Ai hi geet Oph leas eel eee 

O th Ee 85 | aa Pw Sy on) ‘ens =i “ag E 

OS q Pe [SS =e og 2 3 2 om Saaee Ov 
ey. US By on 5 ea) a & 2 re a BS [-fan| 6A 

eents cents cents CeLLLs CeLULLS celts eents cents eents eents eents 
Dominion (Average)... 28.1 ad 6.7 18.0 4.4 5 10.6 12.5 18.0 18.2 16.6 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 32.7| 27.1 7:2 17.4 5.0 5.9} 10.4 14.5 19.8 19.3 17.9 
Sydney :....... ant ae 32.5 | 28.2 eR A ri 5.4 6.1) 90.81. 15.5.4 20.6.1" 19.54 ae 
2New Glasgow..........|eceeeces 26.7 6.7| 16.6 4.6 5.5) MOB oe 1ST Te aot nee 
38—Ambherst aie ell sag ate ete eu hs etaitonps gues 26.2 7.3 18 4.9 5 10 1265 20 19.5 15.5 
Ugh tax) dene: 30.6 | 28 7.340 49.5 5.0 6.5 11 17.5 };, 19:1} 4 18.1 
BUT rio. Wu i wis Cem Ss pie 26.5 TSity wie S 5.0 6.3 | 10.2 ea a 19.51 18 
6-P.E.! —Charlott’n. |........ 24.8] 6 18.5.) Fb 8 Ord | Ce ee Ge | 18.5.1, 48 2708 

' = pas | | | — 

New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 27.4} 27.0 7.8 18.2 £20 |. 8.45.8 | 10.7 15.5} 19.1 17.7 18.6 
7-Moncton ee ee: ie Bakcvelote ctl tu See exloee ahs OA 8-8.7 18 La | 6.1 11 2, 15 18 6 18.6 17.5 
See donne  kce ete 27.2 | 30.6 7 a ree. 4,7 6.2 | 10.8.1). 16.7). 18:8) “Fes hte e 
Glpredericton. sek, 25 25.2 8 16.8 4,7 5.4 10.8 |, 15.4) 19.1: 9.6) wes 
deBathurst ok... ae. 30 25 7.3) 17.5 5.2 5.3 | 10 | 15 | 20 15 16 
Quebec (Average).....| 27.2 | 27.4 6.0 18.6; 4.8 6.0 9.8 13.2 16.0 18.7 15.2 
WeGitehoe LW. teen, 96.7 | 27.3 7.5 te tle. 7 4.4 5.7 9.6| 13.2) 16.21 38.95 ‘yea 
12-Three Rivers.......777 29 28.1 6 19.7. Ara 5.7 9.2} 5,16:3°), . 15.9) Meets 2 as, 6 
Pe ohierinddket hue. 29.6 | 30 713-48 18-9 4.8 5.4 10.3), 12.84. 16.54) 18.6 © ree 
aesaral he bop 27.5 | 24.1 4 19.5 5.0 5 9.5 | is7 )- 19.54 14.4 
15-St.. Hyacinthe.........” y Bi 2 5.8 | 18.2 4.8 6.51 10.1 13.8; 16.2| 22.2] 15.7 
R6-St. ohin’s ei. 3 eh, 28 29.5 BB pelo an aan 8 a6) i. wes T7588 14.5 
Ti Dhet ford) Mined, 20.0. keen sa: yaaa 6 19:2) 6.4 6.5.1) 9.4 1° TG 0 AT oN aero a mrs 
18-Montrea] .............. 26.4 | 28 67-7 7 248.1 4.8 5.4 104) 1:61 “d5le be 16G ) eta 
16-Fiali 2. (es. oy eS 25 27.3 6 i.e es 5.5 8.5.) 18 14.1| 1 13.8 
Ontario (Average)..... 26.6 28.3 6.4 17.6 4.2 5.3 11.2 1262 16.6 16.5 15.0 
20-Ottawa ...... Merah i) BOR Rr 6,7 | cll7.2 te 5.0 6.1}. 11.9 10:6) 19 eae ote 
21-Brockville ........ 7/777 27 27 6 17:2 oS he 5 10.6} 10 16 14.2} 14.2 
92-Kingston ...... ri Oa 24.7 | 25.9 6 15.5 4.5 4,7 8.9.1. 11.4 1 edo’) ohio § fee 
23-Belleville ........ nae es 27 25.2 5.7 17.2 4.5 D aT ST, 10.8 afeih 17.6 15 
24-Peterborough ......... 26 25.7 6.7 19 4.0 D 10.5 11.2 16.8 16 16 
BOTA eee seek ay cas 25.1 28.1 6 dee 4.1 4.8 10.5 127 17.4 16.8 14.9 
SO TOPORTO bi heh 6s ecb aes 26.1 29.4 6 17.7 4.3 5.3 10.5 12 15.8 16.1 14.4 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 28 28.1 6.7 gh Ps 4.3 £002 ie ioe 19 18 15.8 
28-St. Catharines......... 25.5 26.2 6.7 15.8 3.7 5 eo 12.5 72 16.8 13.9 
29-Hamilton .........2..:. 24.8] 29.2 5.8} 17.2 3.9) B2) 40S) Heb l ean . 46 14.8 
30-Brantford’........4.... 23.6 | 28.6 GLE aNRG. Toth a eee Te ae oe 11.6) 12.2 | 16.4 | 15.3} 14:5 
Bi eGalt csunaeunes es 28.6 29 6.7 17.3 3.9 4.9 11.9 11.8 16.9 15.8 14.1 
32-Guelph '........ erate ee 28.0 27.9 6 16.7 3.9 Dro 12.2 11.6 15 15.6 14.1 
383-Kitchener .............. 25 30.5 nar 17.5 Bang 5.8 13.4 tony 16.9 16.3 14.9 
34-Woodstock ............ 27 27.1 6 17.4 i 11 1 thd ho te: 14.6 
BOSULACTOR: 3.15.52 sachs. 26.5 26.6 6.7 16.7 3.8% « G.4 bbe 13 | 15.8 16.8 15.6 
36-London ........ aude - 25.8 | 29.8 6 17.4 LA 5 TS Tie ea ae 14.7 
OT -StreThomiae: =... <..24.. 26.6 | ° 28.8 @.7 47.7 4.0 5 121! ie! 16 16.51) Sae.a 
38-Chatham .............. 25 30.2) 6.7) 018.4) 94.3) 5.6) “1661 ast azo) aad mids 
BOW indsOr Meai.s cass. su, 30.3 | 28.2 6.7) “17 46} 5.51 171 4qa'9| 4 17.2} 15.6 
40-Owen Sound........... 25 27.8 6 M7 3.8 Deo 10.4 12.4 16.6 16.1 14.7 
41-Cobalt ........ Ro eeteiee 28.6 | 30.40 id geeego.s a Ol | 12 16.2| 19 | 20.4] 19.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 25.8 | 32.1 60 aie he ee 5.5/1 41.7 W441 16.4 P 467 7 736.6 
43-Port Arthur............ 98.8 975 6.7 1.07.7 4.3 5.1 9.3 131 16.31 16.4 15.2 
44-Fort William.......... 29.3 {i pees. LAN eae Od 19.7 | 4.3 5 “ll 12.8 Lied Lee 15.8 
Manitoba (Average)...|. 23.3 28.9 6.6 18.7 4.3 5.0 11.3 13.3 20.5 19.3 18.4 
45-Winnipeg ...... ip elaisieiors 28.6 28.3 6 18.38 4.1 5.3 12.1 12.5 19.9 18.6 17.5 
46-Brandon .......... teaver 28 29.5 Have 19 4.4 4.6 10.5 14.1 | 21 20 18.6 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 30.0 29.4 6.4 16.6 4.0 SB? 10.5 12.9 20.2 19.8 18.4 
47—Regina Pi aatrstee ateats vive lata dee 28 6.7 ao 3.9 4.9 9/8") 19.8 18.7 18.7 16.6 
48-Prince Albert.......... 3 32.5 6.7] 14 3.9 6.6) 4q. el Vege pe oo 22 20.5 
49-Saskatoon ............. 25 30 6.6] 15 3.9 5 10.57 tied ba 8 18.8] 18.3 
GV=MOOSEy A Weed dels in tee tale elas OA Lyare 20 4.2 | 5.8 aes 12.5 20 20 18.3 
Alberta (Average)..../ 30.7) 30.9! 68] 19.11 44) 54 7 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 35 32:5 116: 726.7) oe 5 +, Feo yee re Loe i ; nad om 
52-Edmonton ............, 30 30 6.7 | 20 4.2 5 10.4/ 11.2] 19.5! 93.91 19.6 
B3-Calgary .......-.++s-s-- 27.0 \ eg 73) 17.2) -4.0) ‘4.61 ‘98) 40:71 “g021 ~g05 1404 
54-Lethbridge ...... fone acta many 30 6.9 | 15.8 4.0 5.2 9.71) 10.1! 19.3} 418.81 17.5 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 30.2/ 30.6, 8.0| 19.2, 431 5.9 0 1 ¥ 
55-Fernie ........ eS oti 34 | 33 10 16 42.07 gies One tage a0 | 20" 
56-Nelson ........ ei nae 3 S17 bey Sar eae 45) 5.5/ 96] 124] 19.6] 9r5{ 19.5 
Bitrall sits eau... ret gree 30 OCR ee eis ie eae ee AIR Gt 10 BV ay. tee, 
58-New Westminster...... 28.3 3 8.3 24 4.2 5.7 8.4 8.5 18.7 19.4 17.5 
bP Vancouver .........+.-| , 20.3/ 29.6) 66.7] 19.8|/ 45| 5.7! 86| 1021 aot Geet aie 
GeMictoria's |... vlc 28.7) Oat.0 lee a te toads Meo lk due 8.9| 95] 21.6) a | 19.6 
6l-Nanaimo .......2.2.27. 30. | 28.3 8 20 3.8 5.3} 10 10.1! 19.2! 19.61 19.3 
62-Prince Rupert......... 30 30 8 20 4.9 8 10 ~ ag eggs 20° 20. 
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3 As Potatoes Apple : iS a i ” 
a es ci oe Cee ae Wie) We iM q 
Peder | ae gig Se i Sek (We ut Jen i ee Uae ee 
a ie ae sh - ne ® Wee? Sones wea os Ae = qs 
Bea tae bie ree 1a Bg ie BAS |e goe Ge AES S: | ee ene 
Peed ee Ges eee | ee | Beales Oss Te aay eR Ieee |g ee oe 
ae Sg 1ue | uo | es | fey] BS ee eee H dy as | Hay Bay 
Fon Ee 28 Wied 2 G22 pales) | ore Be Sa Bn aoa 5 o | 
cents | cents $ cents , cents | celts ; cents cents cents $ cents $ eents 
8 4.5 1.149 | 23.6 21.6 22.6 19.8 23.3 3 1.000 34.1 .832 50.7 | 
9.0 4.6 1.172 23.3 18.4 22.5 19.0 24.4 24.1 1.001 39.3 839 60.8 
9.4 Na 1.34 rd c 2h kavaic told Aeerensia le abate ate 20.6 DAE 25 1.00 34 HOD) ee aati 
Sy 4.6 1.04 19.4 7 Dh Sere share \ 20 25.1 9314.) .96 31.2 | .833 53.3 
&.6 D2 efi) GGUS setae, vai 25 16 ma 2805 || 925 35 .90 50 
10.8 4 125 D1 2 TRG relow ae tags 19 24 2 | OTe iy dad 36.2 .823 ri 
8.2 hay 1.50 Oe 2 19 20 19.3 24.5 O32, 1.05 40 . 966 65 
8 5 2 -833 14.5 Ee i ioveuat steve Doe 21.6 QCD) PLO 35 .90 62.5 
ein ace were be VEL sieag 1 Meanie he a | pie 
8.6 4 4.4 -998 210 16.0 19.5 21.3 23.3 23.9 988 | 32.3 903 | 52.9 
9.2 AWS 1.07 20.8 DAM ST Pea ees 21.6 OED 25 1.00 ei) 1.00 65 7 
fice 3.8 1.31 Zoo) ef s aseugesiaiete as 25 22.2 | 22.6 .95 33 AES) 52.5 8 
9.2 4 3.8 862 20.4 18 19 18.6 22.6 RS) 99 f 30.3 . 86 44 9 
8.6 5.3 75 QO) Wrelaesite shes 20 20 26 25 1.05 ooo 1.00 50 10 
8.2 6.2 1.244 23.8 30.5 21.5 19.3 26.2 25.4 1.044 33.0 .961 50.8 
9.3 ay) 1.24 25.0) 29.6 yal 19.7 25.2 29) ie 0 La02 33.9 94 (ou yak 
bal 8.1) 1.39 26.4 OF MA EOS 19 28 2329 1.07 Bo. .933 46.4 j12 
Wad 5.6 ies 23.8 oleae Deis 20.1 25 25% 1.02 35 .92 50 13 
8.5 6.5 | 3.15 HAUS Niel usec gy ca 20 19 25 30 1.00 3622 1.00 52.5 {14 
7.9 ose 1.29 OO Mi terake is siege 25 20 3 22eo 1.10 39 1.20 48 15 
8.5 8 OL 2225 40 22 19 30 OAT 5) ali 30 1.00 65 16 
8.2 5.5 1.59 OTs CN sesterres as 22.5 20.7 29 26.2 1.12 BO cies tclatehepens 58) Ta tla 
5.9 5 1.26 24.6 31.1 21.8 18.9 22.8 23.1 1.08 29.6 .775 48.3 18 
1G 6.1 958 20.8 Users) 19 17.4 20.9 24.2 87 28.7 .917 45.8 {19 
8.4 4.5 hea 23.5 21.0 7a 19.6 22.2 22.1 969 33.2 . 195 45.8 
reine] Dad 948 21.5 29.9 TNT. 18.8 19.8 22.9 96 34.3 eae 47.4 {20 
if ek .933 Ne, ON dererteral ss 20 24.3 20% 95 Salles -70 CARS DAL 
8 4.6 9438 20.6 We a Rc sk cas 18.6 AAS) 20.3 95 30 758 43 pe 
Ro eta a poe sg Pao oe 16.5) eon 7th 80 et ido 27.5 + 71g 47.7 |28 
10.1 6 .89 19.6 DOOM Mar aeetecs sys 20 22, 20.6 975 (bts) 787 43.3 {24 
GeO 4.4 85 | 19.9 Dee ee navele oie 19.7 PA 22.6 915 30.8 .75 44.7 {25 
8.8 3.8 1.09 20.8 23.9 16.5 18.9 20.5 22,.2 875 27.5 ANG 43.3 |26 
9.9 5.2 al ysitl 26.7 Hi die ohn RSM eR | 23.3 26iat 23.6 1.04 32.5 .92 47.5 27 
£9 ao 1.19 2009 TOI Oa wreteviareis is lilei stele. stsiies 21.8 24.1 969 30 ~783 | 44 28 
8.8 4.7 hae 25.4 27.5 20: 19.9 20.4 OAL 955 29.2 771 43.6 j29 
7.8 3.4 Telos ed TIS EN teenies 18.3 ik 22.5 Soil: Sil Var 516i 43.7 {30 
7.8 4.2 POLS 2 DAUD bil iret Setters OG 22.1 23.3 958 27 862 46.4 j|31 
8.6 4.4 FO14 9 20..6 17.7 25 18.1 Palins: 20.9 92 32.5 725 43.6 {32 
8.6 anal 1.00 22.2 DADISGS HAG ERS EOELS 19.7 22.6 Zits 82 3) 833 43.3 [33 
6.7 4°38 TTR ain has) GW cy helene lars ete 20 21.6 22.8 98 87.5 .763 44.6 ,|34 
7.4 4.4 5) chen 25 a ie ea a | 19.6 21 20.4 1.09 35 - 783 47 35 
Fins) AL Oem ea 25.8 18.9 20 21 Dalal 21.4 941 31.9 AipevA 47 36 
8.9 4 129 24.6 alone) oF 20 22.4 DALAT .975 37 878 44 37 
8.6 Dil: ROD eee ROA! 19.5 AU 18.5 DAO 19.4 1.01 35 857 46.4 (38 
9.2 Ol biereye 2532 MOOMAI tan ne reece 18.8 22,.8 Zour 1.12 35.6 .888 50.7 (389 
¥ 8.5 4.6 .883 20 TS LE Gorter tei 18.3 20 201.2, 75 35 Twa 46.7 '40 
9.6 6.5 1.40 BOD tates el ¢ 92.5 20.5 28.4 24.7 Tewe 384 96 55.8 {41 
rad 4.9 1.39 26.7 26 19 19.3 25.6 PAG) atl Waa bels 30 81 46.2 \42 
8.6 3.9 1.08 24.1 24.7 26.7 20.8 20.8 22.9 942 36 . 808 46.6 |43 
8.3 8.2 1.04 24.5 US) ypAgS 19.3 D2) 23.9 1.00 35.4 - 803 45.6 {44 
9.6 3.3 714 i AS ea Vl ia 24.4 20.3 24.0 25.6 1.0C6 33.9 . 161 41.7 
9 One 715 TRS. oer ctscaye 23.8 20.7 2, 24.9 . 962 BoLe (oA 42.3 |45 
10.1 Sy) 713 ASS ONT aes lefay ae 25 19.8 26.7 26.3 1.05 34.4 .80 53 46 
9.3 3.9 868 (Pies aes yay Reno 20.1 22.8 23.1 .978 34.1 Ti6 | 50.3 
3 2 2.9 96 20.8 20 Pde) 17.9 AO 22\,2 94 ooLe COO 50 47 
10 4.3 767 TE NAS Renee ers 25 23.8 25 25 1.00 37 83 | 48 48 
10.5 4.3 883 AO |i ittavanerse tata 2200 18.7 19.5 25 1.02 33.7 80 | 50 49 
no Te 4 SGD v1 ees Sa en ltsieta orate lae 20 20 25 20 .95 325 7715 53.2 (50 
8.2 3.4 1.056 747 aS lial paar te 24.2 22.1 23.8 22.5 1.045 35.4 811 | 58.2 
8.1 4.5 1.15 OD Naloe asl ses 220 25 25 18 1.05 Stee 837 57.5 |d1 
8.5 § al 906 DUS Gi Nesieste were 25 20.7 22. 24 1.05 35 883 63,538 \02 
8.4 oS 1.24 26 20 2756 21 22, 23.8 1.03 35.2 .78 62.1 {53 
7.9 2.9 927 DO Giilergatasre ee 26.7 21.6 26 24 1.05 34 .743 50 54 
8.1 3.8 | 1.563 Oi hey alkane eraicic 25.2 | 19.3 23.1 23.8 1.030 38.0 830 55.1 
9.7 3.0 POSS aheetrais erste: o\| alate aot ble 25 16.7 29.2 26.7 1.12 43.3 867 60 55 
9.3 Sy 1.72 SED Reyer a ahasal ote: [re bnercictels 20 23 24 1.06 36.2 Sl 56 56 
eel 8.7 1.61 Solem taraetsenaves 30 20 20 25 . 967 BSB: .80 56.7 |57 
7.6 4.9 1.41 D5 i hetsvaretatstas 25 18.1 2205 PAAR, . 962 40 . 862 53.7 158 
7A 2.7% 1.24 OO ipa atlersies 22.5 ihare 19.9 20.9 977 33.8 .792 5A 59 
9.5 4.6 | 1.55 SQ tetotele atece 25 20.2 21.6 23 1.05 38 . 766 52.5 160 
8.2 3.1 1.55 Alt Maretenererele 24 22 23.9 24.3 1.08 41.7 843 58 61 
10 4.5 2.07 AQ ramets ote 25 20, 25 25 1.02 37.5 .90 50 62 
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. Ls be 
Sugar 2 . e 80 : H = 
° ° Be g Sate] x Le) + Fs <3 
$ 2 a 2 cecil lhe WS pi! = ea Ee MS eas} 
; -o iS) P = 2e5| AS g ae be = oA 
Locality S a d Sa. eS, cs 30 = = 
oe {cB tag Poo) eee eg) ge | Cee eee 
Sa e nm emad ° o = ° ° pices) 
sofi poe! S | g8& |] goa} 2. | 68 | dv8| eS | eh] os 
SS. ol Teg, : tS © wm 4, a reg oy Se SB py mb ee 
fee | a8) & | O28 | S88| 24 | SE | S32| BE) BS lies 
wo bo =a 3) iS) > a aw oO | &% op 
cents | cents | cents , cents | cents , cents | cuits, ecnts | $ cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)... 9.0 8.5 59.1 53.2 28.1 5.0 9 45.0 tf ists 
Nova Scotia (Average) 9.2 8.5 54.9 57.7 29.6 12.9 | 4.2 47.9 .530 12.9 8.5 
ESyanegtss, & hea 9.6 9 59.1 55 32.6} 15 4.5} 54.6 60 12.5 8.7 
2-New Glasgow.........- 9 8.7 53.6 55.6 380 12.1 3.6 4] 50 13.7 8.8 
3-Amherst ........... cA 9 8 55 60 27.5 10 5 42.5 «425 12 8 
4—Halifax ...... Pie ea | 9 See 53 55.6 28.3 16 4.5 55 -65 13.7 8 
S=UTURO eee le 9.4 8.6 53.7 62.5 29.4 TZ 3.3 46.2 -475 12.5 9.2 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. 8.1 Veo. 51.3 59 31.4 16.8 owl 44.8 -024 13 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 9.2 8.5 53.6 57.9 27.8 11.9 3.9 42.2 -465 12.7 8.3 
PT Maneton los 9.3 C.6 1° BS. 3a S675 §80 11.2 2.1 | $2.5 | (sae) Ss.3 9.2 
SSPL Vohii., See ee. 9.2 8.2| 54 56 27.64 12.5 3.9.) Van .50 13 8.6 
9-Fredericton ............ 9.1 8.04 = 03.8% 85.61 25,6, M8 4 35.4 | 488] 12 8.2 
10-Bathurst ..... Bi 9 8.5 | ©.53.3 | F62.50) "98 12,3 3.4} 40 | 40 12 7 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.2 Thal | 61.5 54.7 27.6 14.0 4.1 48.5 - 7716 11.3 8.2 
11-Quebee ........ tae ae 8 Tot Ole bad 27 17.5 3.9} 41 .76 10.4 8.4 
12-Three Rivers........... 8.4 7.8 63.9 54.4 28 15.1 a: 50 . 867 mt 8.4 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 8.4 7.8 61.4 52.9 26.9 BSE 4.2 41.4 . 786 11 8 
Ne Sotel ics we AI A ae: 8.1 7.6 56.2 51.2 28.7 12.5 4.2 47.5 95 12.9 8.2 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 8.4 fears 68.3 55 AT TE 12.6 4.7 46.7 (BS) 10.7 7.9 
1G-S., OLMIS. os ae ook toys Weds 62.5 60 Dao 14 4 70 .75 15 9 
17-Thetford Mines........ 8.7 8.1 60 60 28 13.8 3.3 49 . 667 Mal 8.4 
TS—Montreale eons sc ce. 7.8 7.4 63 53.8 PAPA 15 3.9 47.2 TBs 10.5 ne 
POEUN hs 8 eae aieivate 8.1 7.6 56.6 52eb 28.3 Wore 3.8 43.3 Sie 10 Tart 
Ontarlo (Average)..... 8.7 8.4 60.1 52.6 25.8 12.9 3.4 41.9 .1C5 11.1 8.5 
BEOttawar Eevee we ee 8.3 7.9 59.1 51.4 hes 12 4 46.8 .653 10.8 7. 
ZI=BrocK Ville’ sic .ceccscens 9.1 8.6 60.4 56.7 237 11.9 3.9 35 -633 10 8.5 
22-NINGStONy .2 45 -0c. css we 8 AT 65:3 46.4 | 26.1 1A: 325 38.6 .617 10 8.1 
25-Belleville€ .. Htie.s ss socrews 8.3 8 53.5 53.3 25.8 i456 2.6 40 .80 11 7.6 
24-Peterborough ......... 8.3 8.2 60 bo 30 13.4 SiG; 46.2 -637 10.7 8.2 
Zo OTM Ay ls Soa osc ook ecrs 8.7 8.5 54.9 ne Die Tf 12.4 3.2 Bv(are Boks 10.6 8.7 
26-TOLVORtO! i. a.ccie cen ee sete 8.2 7.9 58.3 53 25.1 11.5 3.8 39.4 -616 10.1 8.1 
27-Niagara Falls.......... O51 8.4 67.5 54.6 28 ASe2 3.6 43.6 .637 10.8 8.6 
28-St. Catharines......... 8.7 8.6 63 54 25 12.6 3.2 43.8 . 167 10.5 Sac 
29-Hamilton .............. 8.6 8.2 61.3 55.4 Dilan sien 3.4 39.5 .65 10.1 8 
30-Brantford ............- 8.9 8.8 61.4 54.6 DAT. 12 3 41.7 . 787 10.6 8.8 
Sl Galt enn sleek os aisles 8.9 8.5 59 4 54.3 PA Gel | 14.2 4 46.4 sal il 8.4 
Be-Gilelph: eevee ec toeteeee. Sa 8.2 62.1 53.1 25 13.6 ono 1 © 44: .80 1 DPASS} 8.2 
33-Kitehener ..........6.<. $.7 8.6 58.2 F 49.7 27.8 12.3 2.9 43.3 .675 | 10.6 8.8 
34-Woodstock ............ 8.7 8.3 | 61.6 | 54 25 12 S.21 42 C12 ty Ie 8.7 
$5-Stratford .<s::......... 9.2 8.8 5S 47 26 13.7 3 45 .66 5 | 8.8 
36-LOndon ' es 2cc<.s tai as 8.6 8.4 62 ¥ 55.4 26 13.8 3.0 45.5 | - 658 1033 8.5 
Si—StowPnomasn..<. chee ce 8.7 8.4 66.6 55.6 27.8 UB yA 3.4 46.2 721 11.5 8.9 
S8-Chatha mitt ses..c.h eteos 8.9 8.3 59.2 48.7 23.8 12 63 2.9 36.6 70 10.6 8.4 
89-Windsor.. 2.25. . 5... 8.5 8.1 62.8 7 As54. 8 29.1 fh O186 a ae oI 725 | 10.8 $.8 
40-Owen Sound........... 9.2 85 57.5 52.5 23.7 11.2 2.9 34.2 .612 11.5 9.2 
*1=ECobalte 1 es eee 9.2 9 60.8 58 31 13.8 4.8 46.2 LO 15 9.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.4 8.7 58.6 49.2 29 14.2 4.3 42 Aah BA 14 8.9 
43-Port Arthur............ 9.1 8.6 59.3 47.5 Zio 15 2.9 42 .937 10.6 8.4 
44-Fort William.......... 8.6 8.6 61.4 55.6 29.4 13.9 3 42.1 .85 10.7 8.2 
Manitoba (Average)... 9.4 9.1 63.0 51.0 28.6 13.2 4.0 43.7 -660 13.1 8.5 
45-Winnipeg .............. 9.1 8.6| 59.3] 49.5| 998.8] 12.3 4 40 569 | 12.4 7.9 
46=Brandoni eae 9.6 9.5 60.6 BAGS) 28.8 14 3.9 41.3 ~75 SG 9 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 9.9 oat 60.3 51.9 30.6 18.3 4.5 46.6 €89 14.4 8.6 
ATR RINA he octet bos wie cle old 9.6 9 56.2 54.2 262 7 15.6 5 38 .80 13 8 
48-Prinee Albert.......... 9.9 9.5 63 46 32.0 20 4.8 SOSH ttc Bee 15 8.3 
49-Saskatoon ............. 10 9.5 6255 56.2 33.3 20 4.3 BPA) . 967 15.6 9 
50-Moose Jaw............ 10 8.5 59.4 Esl a 30 ips 4 42.5 -90 14 9 
Alberta (Average).... 10.2 8.4 61.0 51.0 31.1 18.1 4.9 44.5 193 14.3 T.1 
51-Medicine Hat.......... 10 9.7 62.5 92.5 S20 20 3 SO .95 14 7.4 
52-Edmonton ............. ail 9 62.8 bD 82.5 16.2 5.2 53.3 .60 15 8 
53-Calgary fei taters stoe etele s ateto 9.47 eal 58.3 49 29.5 19.3 4.7 46.3 | 79 13 8 
54-Lethbridge ............ a ees 9.9 60.5 47.5 30 19.1 4.5 4] -83 15 nd 
British Colum. (Aver.) 9.3 8.8 58.2 49.9 28.6 22 4.6 Sia 911 13.2 5.8 
OB Ernie eri Mee. ce ee 10 9 58.3 55 23.3 15 4.5 50 .85 13.3 nds 
56-Nelson al cke ere tatetare s otnle eee 1052 9.3 60.4 159 LE) 26.5 28.3 4.1 43 1.05 UBE¢E Ug? 
57-Trail ale aiaetaetetece ore ae areca 9.8 9.3 B55) 44.3 30 27.5 4.1 43.3 | .90 14.2 nd 
58-New Westminster...... 8.6 8.2 53.1 50 30 24 3.6 57.5 1.05 13.3 6 
O9-Vaneouver 2.2.....6.6% yal 8.4 57 51.5 26.8 P21 02 4.5 46.2} .816 jet 6.3 
60-Victoria aie tetleiieeioaa tem 9 8.5 56.3 a1 29.5 18.5 4.7 SEM | .875 i no 
Bi-Nanaimo: 900... 3685; 8.54 8:40 61.7 lomo. 7) 083 22 6.44 SRT... Bee 13.3 | 25 
6Z-Prince. Ruperts.) seen. 9.5 9 61.6 45 30 25 5.5 5 ie gabe tie 4) 15 iT 











a. Including delivery. 6. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. hk. In British Columbia coal oi] ia sold to a great extent in tins 
costing 5e to 15e more per gallon than in bulk. _ n. Small bar. * Welsh coal. tSemi-anthracite. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA, AT THE B-GINNING OF NOVEMBER, Se 2— (Concluded). 
- 28 sa ae 
Coal Wood Rent 
ee eS eT Pe ee) hee Su = 
iH t ra » on Oe me ee 
yd © S o oa a) 
J of bo Re = 2 oS Sy a ws” oge$e 
=o 6 ag | $a ao O: ape eR oe tg food. 
23 ga Sa 1) Vee e~ 2a oe =. a ee lot veer = 
eS =e as = was) Sa S20 og 2 Oghaakhe as 
fa ge Ss) er tees cS) Cag ee 5) S26 ose 2 Setiotcte 
Sn S hy cE o_o hon) p We Be, a= BE Roses ese 
a3 £3 as BOO “3 ee BAS 68 zB KoESs OFzon 
a oO foe fea] o oa no? | = © Soe am > ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents ; cen g 3 
18.494 12.295 12.662 14.163 9.474 10.471 40.103 31.0 | 14.6 27.166 19.361 
19.250 9.415 9.260 10.400 1.400 7.750 9.143 33.0 | 14.8 23.700 16.40) 
Seed At ee a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 GOODE te le oe=O0 pelo 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00) 1 
BRA ISAE cae, ai .00 b8.00 b8.00 b&.00 b8.00 b11.43 32-54 | 14 25.00 18.00 2 
*18.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 SPIE Bites ons eee es 6.00 30 15 12.00-17.00} 7.00-10.00| 3 
18.00-23.00}12.75-13.00| 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 46.00 25.00-35.00} 4 
Be noel en ak 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 BO eee eer es he es 15 16.00-26.00] 12.00-15.00) 5 
19.50 {10.50-11.50} 13.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 b9.00 97-30 | 15 20.00-27.00] 12.00-15.00] 6 
18.125 11.719 11.030 13.0C0 7.060 8.667 6.242 31.8 14.5 96. 375 17.8715 
EES es 11.00-12.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 a8 es Bene l OLS Oe 15 30.00-45.00] 20.00-25.00! 7 
16.50—22.00/10.00-15.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 32 15 30.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00) & 
$17.00 9,00-12.00 10.00 12.00 Wal Wr wi litgoctcodesee b4.80-6.40} 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
ae ee 12.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 63.125 32 15 18.00 12.00 |10 
18.031 12.0€0 13.167 15.241 9.570 11.395 10.€67 28.7 | 14.4 21.944 14.813 
19.00 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 612.00 b12.0C b12.00 30 15 29 00-27.00| v.c2aee ae oe ni 
18.00 {11.00-12.00} 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 18 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00}12 
17.50 16.50 12.00 Ovi Cal eee armor earls 30 15 25.00 22.00 {18 
17.50 11.50 b16.00 b17.33 b10.67 b13.33 10.00 95-30 | 15 14.00-15.00} 7.00-10.00}14 
OUIGUE “UE eeNa, owed | oebtnd sas oe DIS 66%. ee aes BIGGS eee ee OS SOM tes 22.00 12.50 j15 
fe cst Ae 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 29-98 | 12 20.00-30.00| 15.U0-20.00] 16 
PUS. FN [ii ses eels oeece sees Bi SOs lee acces ae EGO0 Pin ae 27 15 12.00 10.00 |W 
17.50 }11.00~14.00/16. ae 00/17 .00-19.00|10.00-12.00| 12.00-18.00) b12.00-16.00} 30-40 15 22, 00-37.00} 14.00-22.00118 
Pe ee esa 12.00 7.50-8.00 9.00 8.50 23-25 | 15 20.00-25.00' 15.00-18.00)19 
17.500 13.946 13.975 16.253 10.882 13.284 12.075 91.4 | 14.3 29.490 20.400 
#16.50-19.50|...2..2-00- 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 8.00-10.50 | 30-85 | 15 28.00-36.00] 21.00-27.00|20 
16.00 16.550). sue H20.3080 Seee Ecc! b18. 461 b14.40 23-95 | 15 25.00 16.00 {21 
16.50 . 15.00 15.00 16.00 12.00 13.00 b14.00 25 14 18.00-25.0(} 15.00-20.00)22 
15.00-16.50! 15.00 13.50 14.50 10.00 11.00 10.00 29-95 | 10 25 .00-30.00} 20.00-25.00)28 
18.50 00-14.00} 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 28 15 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00)24 
16.50-18.00}12.50-13.50) 12.00 13.00 S800 bakes oe b7.724 25 15 15.00-20.00| 13.00-15.00|25 
15.50 |13.00-14.00} 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00} 30-33 | 12 35 .00—-40.0('| 22.00-25.00126. 
15.50 13.50 c c c c c 7 13 20.00-25.00{ 18.00-23.00|27 
Ly OU Ae cs Pokte uss €18.00 €20.00 €16.00 17.00 bc20.00 29-30 | 15 ©0,00-35.00| 20.00-25.00}28 
16.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 13.00 iS HO'e © le ees eee 30 12-15 | 25.00-35.0( | 20.00-0.00|29 
18.00 Co ea abana SA CRC | pid Bete Ot neater 13.00 b10.00 98-30 | 14-15 | 35.00-40.00] 18.00-25.00)30 
17.00 15.00 15.00 17.00 12.00 13.00 vedimatisoee ete 26 12.5 25.00 16.00 {31 
16.00 14.00 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 b13.00 27 15 24.00-30.00| 16.00-20.00)32 
16.00-18.00} 13.50 16.00 18.00 12.00 SOC Vee Paneer n5 ote 30 15 40.00 30.00 {33 
16.00-17.00} 10.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 013.33 25 15 20.00 15.00 |84 
18.00 17.00 LOU ON Ldhien acts oe 16,0057 |... DRESS cA eee 25 15 30.00-40.00| 17.00-19.00)35- 
18.00 17.00 17.50 ODIOO Whieed, etsae: 16.00 15.00 25 14 30.00-45.00| 17.00-30.00136 
18.00 15.50 |12.00-13.00} 17.00 |.....-.+e05 14.00 b16.00 25-20 | 15 90.00—20.F0| 15.00-20.00/27 
18.00 WOOD ¢ We eodeanoces B20 00 Me foes Sse He 020.00 b9.00-15.00} 28 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/38 
18,00-22.00112.00-15.00).....-..scefecesnrcsereeceseeeeeteleccesseseeefencenacs sees 25-30 | 15 29,00-50.00] 20.00-85.00|39 
16.00 12.00 14.00 VO 00 F Wiiisreeae goss 10.50 5.00-10.00} 30 15 20,00-25.00}] 12.00-15.00|40 
22.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 149 00° “Alb Seana eee 30 15 22.00 14.00 {4 
18.50 |10.00-11.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 28-30 | 15 25.00—35.00) 15.00-25.00) 42 
20.50 {13.00-14.50) 11.50 14.00 9.50 19 200, te eg eee ee 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00)43 
19.50 |$14.00-14.50} 11.50 12.50 9.50 1050.0 | Secenomne 25 15 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00| 14 
24.375 13.250 11.500 12.750 8.580 10000. [kit sae ees 30.0 | 15.0 35.000 24.600 
22.50-24.00| 12.50 10.00 11.50 8.00 9.50 9.00 30 15 35.00-50.00) 23.00-35.00) 45 
25.50 14.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 10.50. 1. Bae eee 30 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00|46 
26.0 12.563 10.750 {32 33Sarie 0 weccs 10.750 12.000 36.0 | 15.0 35.625 23.750 
27.00 312.00-13.50! 14.00 FISVO0) eee soe ae 10.00 13.00 35 15 25.00-50.00! 30.00 [47 
aU Sean di1.50 f7.50 f9.00 6.50 S00! Was. .cdeedet| Ooceo? ty ID 25 .00-25.00) 15.00-25.00148 
25.00 13.00-15.00).... ec ceceleccceerserelereceseeers 11.00 9.00-13.00} 40 15 30.00-40.00 20.00 49 
it on eer 12.00 i Ae OvsJ00 ey, ae Beate 614.00 ee eer eo) 15 35.00 25 .00 5G 
rata Cree giocg a Bee Meee 10268 10 SEO efor abolig COgecin ose 31.260 20.750 
c c c c r c c 15 25.00 17.50 {52 
pels games Payee as 1 ae A ie 8.00 46. OLS 200 ie Eee ees cee 15 40.00 25.00 {52 
SA RSA 8.25-12.00).....cceeee[ereereceees 12.50 b14.00 b12.00 96-40 | 15 20.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00)58 
Shel ee a8.50 Meo dont oa Oe OCCOUT OC errs oH cal agan aed iam. 25 15 30.00 18.00 54 
pipe, Fs 414 AAS euler: bor steed 9.500 10.361 5.311 | 239.6 | 15.3 25.500 19.813 
Me tine tes a GA Say RO Oe ree Ns bP 8 rey eee 4.00 BO) Chie accuc At OUsee 18.00 {55 
oh, ARAB 10 HOLTS 125 OAR Catt Seine terete 9.50 10750 ESE. AAS 50 15 20.00-30.00] 18.00-25.00156 
ae ee ® Bl? BO le aah Ss sevice dhs ase 9.00 TT diOiaesl bas ca wee Whe 15 30.00 20.00 {57 
aD A 54 TSESO NT ls con (arene eases c[ reer eres est laaiiee edness b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00} 12 00-14.00|58 
is, gree dag ute 44 GOL12.00| ce cay slate x26 Sisto aaa'e ce] oi 2 ales» 7.65 5.00 35 17 29.00 25.00 {59 
EA RS Wi 50-1200). cen ee sees ss come 7.50 09.544 b5.053 27 15 18.00-22 00) 15.00-17.00)60 
07 aoe BGO, Vaauicd HARE oe eee ik oA ro tle and oe bem eONE 5.00 95 ~|.......| 22.00-30.00] 18.00-22.00|61 
<p 14.25 85 15 | 30.00-40.00! 20.00-30.00)62 
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prices in the cities for which reports 


are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lasour GazETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included. are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatie 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
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and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one proy- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, etc., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, ete., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 

changed. ast 


Retail Prices. 


Meats all averaged lower in Novem- 
ber. Sirloin steak was down from 29.1¢ 
per pound to 27.7¢. The decline was 
general in all provinces. Round steak 
showed about the same general decline 
as sirloin and averaged 22.6¢ per pound. 
Rib roast declined from 22c¢ per pound 
to 20.9¢e. Shoulder roast was lower 
about le per pound to 15c. Veal aver- 
aged 18.4e per pound as compared with 
18.7¢ in October. Mutton fell from 
27.2c per pound to 26.9e, all provinces 
showing a decline except New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec which were up slightly. 
Pork roast was lower about 2¢e per pound 
at 27.9c. The decline was general. 
Mess pork averaged 25.9¢ in November 
as compared with 26.9¢ in October. 
Bacon and hams were down somewhat in 
the average, the former from 41.6¢ per 
pound to 40.9¢e and the latter from 65.2¢ 
per pound to 63¢. In fresh fish, cod, 
halibut and whitefish were lower. Salt 
herrings and salt cod were down slightly. 
Canned salmon was down 4¢ per pound 
tin, averaging 87.8c. Lard was up 
slightly at 22.9e. 


Dairy products showed a general ad- 
vance. Fresh eggs averaged 51.6e in 
November as compared with 41.7¢ in 
October and 35.8¢ in September. The 
advance was substantial in all provinces. 
Cooking eggs rose from 37.4¢ in October 
to 43.7¢ in November. Milk was slightly 
higher at 11.7¢ per quart, increases oc- 
curring in Sydney, Montreal, Kingston, 
and Calgary, while other localities were 
unchanged. Dairy butter was up from 
38.4¢ to 38.8¢ per pound, the increase 
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being general except in Quebec which 
averaged slightly lower. Creamery but- 
ter was up about le per pound to 43.7e. 
Nova Scotia and Quebec averaged slight- 
ly lower, but all other provinces showed 
advanees. Cheese was up from 27.6¢ to 
28.5¢ per pound. 


Bread was slightly lower at 6.7¢ per 
pound. Most localities were unchanged. 
Flour averaged 4.4c per pound as com- 
pared with 4.5c¢ in October, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskat- 
chewan averaging slightly lower. Rice 
was steady while tapioca was up some- 
what at 12.5¢ per pound. Canned toma- 
toes, peas, and corn were down slightly. 
Onions fell from 5e per pound to 4.5e. 
Potatoes were again slightly lower, 
being $1.15 per ninety pound bag as 
eompared with $1.21 in October and 
$1.44 in September. Evaporated apples 
declined from 23.9¢ per pound to 22.6¢ 
while prunes advanced slightly to 19.8¢ 
per pound. Raisins were down about 
114e per pound to 23.3¢, while currants 
were steady. Raspberry jam and can- 
ned peaches showed little change. 
Orange marmalade was down slightly 
at 83.2e per four pound tin. Granulated 
sugar showed a general advance from 
8.7e to 9e per pound. Tea was 1c per 
pound higher at 59c¢ while coffee was 
slightly lower. Vinegar and salt were 
steady. Laundry starch and soap were 
unchanged. 


Anthracite coal was down in the 
average from $18.61 in October to $18.48 
in November. Prices were lower in 
Sherbrooke, Brockville, Kingston, Oril- 
lia, Brantford, Stratford, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, and Port Arthur but advan- 
ced in Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, 
Peterborough, Hamilton, Woodstock, 
Chatham, and Brandon. Bituminous 
coal showed little change at $12.30 per 
ton in the average. Hard wood, four 
foot length, averaged $12.66 in Novem- 
ber as compared with $12.84 in October, 
declines occurring in New Glasgow, 
Galt, and Woodstcok. Soft wood was 
practically unchanged at $9.47 per cord. 
Coal oil was steady. Rent was slightly 

lower in the average, an increase at 
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Charlottetown being more than offset 
by a decrease at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, rose 
from $1.06 per bushel at the beginning 
of November to $1.14 the third week 
and then declined to $1.08 toward the 
end of the month. Ontario winter wheat 
at Toronto rose from $1.10 per bushel 
the last week in October to $1.14 about 
the middle of November and then fell to 
$1.10. Barley at Winnipeg rose from 
58¢ per bushel to 55e. Oats at Win- 
nipeg rose from 47e per bushel to o0e 
and then declined to 46144c. Oats and 
corn at Toronto were steady. Flax seed, 
which had risen in October to $2.45 per 
bushel, declined to $2.02 by the end of 
November. Rye advanced from 79c¢ per 
bushel to 83e and then fell to 77ce. Hay 
at Toronto fell $1 per ton to $15, while 
straw advanced slightly to $10 per ton. 
Bran and shorts advanced $3 per ton, 
the former to $23 and the latter to $25. 


ANIMALS AND Meats.—Cattle at Win- » 
nipeg declined 25e per hundred pounds 
to $4.75 and then recovered to $5.00. 
Choice steers at Toronto, which were 
quoted at $6.75 toward the end of Octo- 
ber, declined to $6.25 about the middle 
of the month, and then rose to $6.75. 
Dressed beef hindquarters declined from 
17¢ per pound to 15e. Veal was steady. 
Live hogs at Toronto, which were quoted 
at $11.50 per hundred pounds at the be- 
ginning of October, declined to $9.65 the 
last week in October and recovered to 
$10.10 by the end of November. Dressed 
hogs at Toronto were slightly lower at 
17e per pound. Bacon and hams were 
steady. Sheep advanced from $6.50 per 
hundred pounds to $7.50. Mutton and 
lamb were unchanged. Poultry at 
Montreal was lower, dressed fowl being 
down from 28¢e per pound to 25¢ and 
dressed turkeys from 45¢ per pound to 
43e. 


Dairy Propucts.—Creamery butter at 
Montreal advaneed from 3514¢ per 
pound at the beginning of October to 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR NOVEMBER, 1922, 
OCTOBER, 1922, NOVEMBER, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(Average price 1890—1899—100) 
























































































































be INDEX NUMBERS 
FN (oyA= 
29 : 
Sys *Nov.| *Oct. | *Nov.| *Nov.) *Nov.| *Noy.{ Nov. { Nov. { Nov.{ Nov.} Nov. 
ZOE 1922] 1922) 1921 | 1920! 1919 | 1918! 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— | | | | 
Grains, Ontinio..os.4. 2: 6 | 180.2; 169.8) 152.8) 265.9) 340.1) 313.6) 388.7/ 285.5] 183.21 180.8] 143.1 
Grains,’ Westerg, 200400 s.bi, 4 166.8} 160.0/ 158.6) 252.1) 369.0) 309.3! 301.9] 263.9) 161.6! 167.1] 115.8 
BOUGER 23 sae v arm misieen ee 5 169.6] 159.8; 204.6} 3805.4) 282.8) 263.5) 207.0) 184.5] 160.8] 177.11 155.3 
AN hse et man Bes <4 15 | 173.1) 163.9' 171.6) 275.3! 328.7) 295.7; 305.0} 246.1| 170.0! 175.9] 139.9 
Il.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— | | 
Cattle and Beef........... ‘ 6 | 185.3) 190.8) 180.8) 308.3} 322.3) 348.6) 290.5] 211.0] 204.1] 215.5) 202.1 
Hogs and bog products..... 6 | 234.3] 235.4, 205.0] 349.8) 345.4) 356.9} 336.6] 224.9] 176.2| 160.9] 177.4 
Sheep and mutton........... 3 193.3} 182.8! 141.0) 225.6) 211.2} 256.9! 266.1] 204.0] 153.5, 148.11 137.4 
PGUitty cc kee chee eee 2 359.6) 451.5) 355.5} 501.3} 363.2) 390.6] 303.3! 234.9] 200.3! 161.61 186.5 
ARES. nae ene hike I? 224.5) 235.8 202.8) 331.0) 3815.6} 338.8) 304.0) 217.5! 184.9] 177.9] 180.1 
{II.—DAIRY PRODUCTS........ 9 | 235.1) 218.1) 243.0) 822.1) 340.3] 286.1] 246.4) 227.8] 180.6] 171.5! 172.9 
| 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared. fishiw.e)...G oe: 6 195.9, 164.2) 183.5) 225.5) 211.1) 264.9} 241.6) 167.7] 151.8] 155.41 143.6 
Fresh fish..... teeeeceecseceeee| 3 | 177.6) 180.0, 210.3, 278.6] 252.3] 238.8) 217.1) 178.6] 157.3! 161.31 165.5 
7 REESE a) al ie (Oe Tan 9 167.6, 169.4' 191.4; 243.2) 224.8! 256.2) 288.5! 171.3] 153.7! 157.41 150.9 
i} | 
V.—OTHER FOODS— | | | 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— | | 
eae cae foenay Faget Aen: fy age 111.1; 161.1) 177.1) 234.4) 193.0} 254.0) 216.4] 131.7} 78.0! 160.0 
é malts, foreign”, (24, 3 219.7| 213.0; 249.8) 266.7] 215.6! 195.3! 128.3! 118.9! 109.31 84.9] 95.6 
Dried PMItR SLM Sees ee 8 4 221.6) 216.8; 194.4) 227.7) 278.2) 275.6] 264.6) 183.5] 167.2] 115.9] 115.9 
ee vegetables.............. $5 | 164.1) 165.1, 240.7) 305.8) 395.1! 304.7] 342.7! 318.6] 198.0] 132.0] 159.0 
arre ah Vegetables.......... 3 144.6) 144.6) 172.5| 176.1] 204.9} 225.7} 265.6] 176.0! 105.4! 101.2} 95.9 
Licey pietsl~ Se avs dee ca ei 116 | 185.4) 166.0, 210.0) 242.5) 286.5! 255.1) 263.0} 214.2/ 152.2] 111.3/ 126.5 
(b) Miscellaneous Groceries— | 
oe telat Poteet eee ee eee ee ees |} 10 | 176.5) 171.7; 183.0) 280.8) 272.2) 263.3! 251.4] 209.4! 195.3] 145.9] 193.1 
aes oe CEC ecke  dardas look 4 | 179.4; 179.4, 182.7) 210.1) 216.1) 192.6! 150.2) 133.9] 121.9] 122.9] 110.3 
Condi, chi Gees | 6 | 195.6) 192.6] 184.0) 339.0) 317.1) 309.5| 238.5] 179.3/ 143-1] 130.41 108.2 
oe BS Ms asp ole sal sae o num 5 | 160.4; 160.4) 175.6] 221.1] 227.9) 253.2) 196.0) 151.8] 136.5! 118.3| 97.6 
Dh eiedains Che rate «Rabe « 25 | 176.6) 175.7' 181.7| 271.3] 265.2) 261.4| 221.0] 178.5] 135.3! 133.01 112.4 
VI.—TEXTILES— | 
RE a Tht tee eee eee rece es 5 | 219.0) 219.0) 190.6; 318.7) 395.8; 429.4} 368.1) 237.6] 200.7/ 148.2! 136.6 
PN 8 ee LE Ge OR Ae 4 278.1 260.3} 236.6 gue 369.2) 859.9} 267.8] 187.9] 138.1] 123.8! 150.5 
ape hie ee otarialgneaiseahles of 3 184.4) 182.4) 160.9 177.6) 220.3] 149.5 121.5] 119.0! 88.71 87.3! 99.4 
see Soe Tete t cece eee eae & | 844.9] 350.4} 294.5) 462.3) 639.2! 609.5) 574.31 330.1] 252.11 197.5] 243.7 
Ginisthe eo ae ee : 258.7| 258.7 ae 9, 563.4 462.6) 469.0! 329.0] 243.3] 166.9] 119.8] 114.6 
Fe aa Cie Pee ht tek ew ree epee 186.2| 180.9} 217.6) 266.0, 277.8) 238.7! 171.4! 139.8] 118.7] 104.6] 104.7 
nian adi saat io eee 20 | 241.9] 239.0) 234.1) 357.5| 390.0) 380.4) 304.2] 210.5) 161.6] 129.0 136.9 
VII—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS | 
AND SHOES— 
Hides ; 4 153.1} 142.4, 114.6; 182.7; 562.0] 373.5) 295.3) 337.4] 207.4] 196.9] 187.7 
re pee agin rt as 9.0 4 | 169.2! 166.4! 175.4) 280.3) 318.5] 265.0) 265.1) 251.2] 174.31 155.7| 151.4 
Mocs and shee ee 3 207.7| 207.7) 213.2! 301 9 oe 224.6) 232.9} 220.3! 162.4! 158.3] 155.7 
EEE eiise 11 | 173.8) 168.9, 163.6) 250 412 293.4) 267.3) 272.6] 183.1] 171.4] 165.8 
SIahey oles level a olere oie sos 64 6 bie | | | 
VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLE. | 
MENTS— | | 
Iron and steel................ 11 | 193.5; 195.0, 191.1] 282.1) 204.0} 281.0} 287.3] 166.9] 115.1] 99.8! 101.4 
Otherpmetais 4... 300. 12 158.8! 155.4; 145.7) 193.3) 203.8] 267.3) 240.1] 226.7! 207.0) 123.3! 130.0 
Implements 4.20000) 0e 10 | 280.7) 230.7| 245.0) 273.2) 245.0] 243.7| 197.8] 145.9] 114.8! 108.2! 105.6 
oT RUA oh Fae a Sa Floss 192.2) 191.4 191.8] 244.4) 216.3} 264.7} 243.0) 182.3! 148.4] 111.4] 113.5 
{X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— | 
Ptic| ee ne ch Ree § 273.6, 296.9 252.0) 852.5! 232.7| 256.5) 234.0) 201.7! 131-9! 119.0] 130.4 
Wblehitingsy,.. 6. Lune. 4 242.1; 239.3) 245.4/ 269.5] 245.3) 236.8 114.2; 89.6] 94.7] 92.61 92.2 
rs oy eee EES e 10 | 261.0} 273.8) 249.8] 319.3! 237.7) 248.6] 186.1! 156.9] 116.7] 108.5} 115.1 
— LATERIALS— 
Livaborereta., (Ngo, Sis. cst 14 | 327.5, 325.5, 326.9} 480.5] 352.6) 279.1) 231.8! 184.1] 174.1] 178.4! 184.0 
Miscellaneous materials...... 20 | 210.4, 208.8) 225.4) 271.5} 226.8; 237.7| 210.4} 171.9] 122.4! 108.1] 113.4 
Paints, oils and glass......_. 14 266.6; 266.8) 291.3!° 395.4! 409.7! 348.1) 264.6) 215.1] 164.4] 139.5) 142.0 
xr—HGush BURNISMINGS 48 261.0) 259.7; 274.2! 868.5} 316.8) 282.0; 282.41 187.9] 149.7] 137.81 142.5 
AT. — t Ss— 
PUBRIGET ELS. Bec ee vin eee 6 | 228.4) 228.4; 245.9] 451.3} 447.8] 811.8] 205.9! 171.5! 145.9] 146.6] 147.2 
Crockery and glassware...... 4 | 419.5) 419.5) 503.2) 512.0; 404.9) 367.7| 280.0) 208.4 170.3] 147.71 130.9 
Paplereutleryn: | 24. bn0 hice, 2 | 156.3] 156.3) 156.3} 164.1) 163.4; 155.1! 150.7] 132.2] 87.3! 78.4] 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings.........7. 4 264.9} 259.2) 277.6) 286.5) 253.1) 272.3! 211.4! 144.5] 125.5] 123.4] 124.6 
ie Liven ve RES See: 16. | 276.3) 274.9) 307.0} 390.2} 352.8) 296.2} 218.9} 169.0] 139.5] 131.9! 128.1 
Sees PND CHEMICALS 16 181.0; 180.6 187.5! 232.5) 205.3) 276.8] 275.7| 2389.2] 227.7] 185.5| 111.6 
Raw TE Senne. Wet ee er ee 4 601.9; 681.4, 635.6) 459.4| 1190.0) 725.8! 487.0) 342.7] 257.8] 137.5! 247.9 
Liquors and tobaccos........ 6 264.4) 264.4) 267.4; 3803.7] 300.1; 218.3) 198.7/ 148.2] 134.31 138.7] 134.6 
BUDGE 6s mee se ie 7 156.7) 156.7! 172.6) 208.9) 210.4) 227.1) 197.7] 150.7| 121.6] 110.0! 111.2 
PA OL es ee CANES Gad 17 299.4) 306.4) 314.9) 301.3) 472.6) 340.1) 254.4! 195.0) 158.1] 126.6] 151.6 
All CDA Se OA te 262+ | 221.7 227.3) 304.2) 307.7) 290.9) 252.3) 200.5] 158.7| 187.5! 135.8 











“Preliminary figures. +Nine commodities off the i i 
; : market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter was 
dropped in 1915. Number of commodities varies from month to month. 
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37e at the beginning of November and 
then declined silghtly toward the end 
of the month. Cheese rose from 21¢ per 
pound to 24c. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
advanced from 58e to 65¢ and at Toronto 
from 60¢ to 80c. Milk at Montreal 
was 4c per gallon higher at 25ce, while 
prices at Toronto and Victoria were 
steady at the recent advances. 


Hisu.—The export market for codfish 
was reported better, as stocks in foreign 
markets had diminished but prices for 
export were still relatively low. The 
price of Lunenburg bank dried cod was 
reported nominal at $6.50 per quintal 
delivered at Halifax. 
pickled fish was unchanged and herring 
were reported at the low figure of $4.00 
per barrel and mackerel at $7.50, with 
very few orders coming in. Fresh hali- 
but at Canso rose from 10c per pound 
to 12¢ and whitefish at Toronto declined 
froml4e per pound to 1214e. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Early 
winter apples advanced from $3.00-$5.50 
per barrel to $4-$6. Bananas at Toron- 
to were slightly higher at 8c per 
pound. Lemons rose from $6.50 per box 
to $8.00 while oranges declined from 
$9.50 per box to $7.00. Evaporated 
apples were up slightly to 18¢ per 
pound. Currants were also higher at 
20e per pound. Potatoes and beans were 
steady. Onions declined from $1.75 per 
seventy-five pound bag to $1.50. Tur- 
nips declined from 75c per seventy-five 
pound bag to 50c. Canned vegetables 
were unchanged. 


MiIscELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
rose from $3.15 per ninety pound bag 
to $3.50. Tapioca advanced Yee per 
pound to 844c. Flour, Manitoba patents, 
which had declined steadily from $8.00 
in July to $6.60 in October, rose to $7.10 
in November. Granulated sugar advan- 
ced 25e per hundred pounds to $8.14. 


TexTILEs.— Woollen goods showed no 
change. Raw cotton advanced from 
22.45e per pound to 26.38¢e. Coloured 
cottons were also up slightly to 78.18¢ 
per pound. Raw silk was up from $8.15 
4 ie Pes 
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per pound to $8.40. Hessians were down 
slightly at 12.05¢e per yard. Flax tow 
rose le per pound to 15e. Table oileloth 
advaneed from $3.96 per piece to $4.20. 


Hines, Leatuer, Boots, anp SHors.— 
Flides, steers’ and cows’, were up from 
lic per pound to 12¢e, and calf skins from 
14¢ per pound to 16e. Leather advanced 
slightly. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. — Black 
sheets were down 15¢ per hundred 
pounds to $4.90. Aluminum, antimony, 
lead, spelter, and tin were higher, while 
copper and quicksilver were down some- 
what. Bar silver at New York declined 
from 6714¢ per ounce to 6314c, Solder 
bar was higher 21%4¢ per pound at 2614. 


I'ugL AND LigutTine.—Coal at Mont- 
treal was steady. Connellsville coke at 
the ovens was down from $9.00 per ton 
to $7.25. Gasoline declined from 32¢e 
per gallon to 29¢ while coal oil advan- 
ced le per gallon to 21e. 


Buitping Marsriats. — Spruce deals 
rose from $24 per M to $25. Red oak 
was $5 per M higher at $135. Pine and 
hemlock were steady. Iron pipe ad- 
vaneed from $12.58 per hundred feet 
to $12.75. Red lead was slightly higher. 
Wire nails were up 10¢ per keg to $3.75. 
Sash cord rose from 55¢e per pound to 
o8e. Linseed oil and turpentine both — 
advanced, the former from $1.02 per 
gallon to $1.08 and the latter from 
$2.20 per gallon to $2.30. Benzine was 
down from 82¢ per gallon to 29c. Win- 
dow glass advaneed slightly. 


Hovusrt FurNisHinas.—Sad irons rose 
from $1.81 per set to $2.00. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.—Soda ash was 
shghtly lower at $2.45 per pound. Other 
lines were unchanged. 


MiIscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs musk- 
rat fell from $1.85-$1.85 each to $1.00- 
$1.50. Skunk was also down 25¢ per 
skin at $1.50-$3.50. Manilla rope was 
le per pound lower at 20c. Raw rubber 
advanced from 19¢ per pound to 21'%e. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The auth- 


orities for the wholesale price index . 


numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale prices 
(19138100) stood at 154.8 for October, 
a rise of about 0.6 per cent from the 
September level. With the exception of 
September, however, the index number 
for October is lower than any month 
since the price slump. During October 
all groups rose with the exception of 
meat and fish, iron and steel, other 
metals and minerals, and cotton. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices was at the end of No- 
vember 28 points or 0.6 per cent above 
the October level, a much smaller in- 
erease than during the previous month. 
There was an advance of 4 per cent in 
textiles, the only other advance being 
a very slight one in grocery food pro- 
ducts. Cereals and meats declined eon- 
siderably, and both minerals and the 
miscellaneous group (rubber, timber, 
oils, ete.) showed slight drops. 


The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures stood at 
130.1 at October 31, an increase of 1.7 
per cent. All groups advanced except 
animal food, which declined 1.8 per 
cent. All food stuffs rose 1.4 per cent, 


and materials rose 2.1 per cent. The 
general index number is 51 per cent 
below the peak, of Ajprit, 1920) andiso 
per cent above the pre-war average. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
of cost of living computed by the Min- 
istry of Labour was 180 for December 
1, which was the same as for the previous 
month. J ood prices increased 2 points, 
to 178, and clothing decreased 5 points, 
to 225. Other groups showed no change. 


Austria 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
calculated by the Paritatische Kommis- 
sion of a complete budget for one per- 
son at Vienna, prices in July, 1914—100, 
showed for September an increase for 
the total budget of 91 per cent over the 
previous month, thus reaching 1,130,600. 
This was contributed to by inereases in 
foods of 87 per cent the index number 
reaching 1,353,100, in clothing of 78 
per cent, with an index number of 
1,915,900, and in heat and light of 135 
per cent, to 1,265,800. Rent remained 
unchanged at 3,300. 


The steep rise during September was 
apparently due to the fact that the 
Austrian crown fell to half its August 
value, with the result that many house- 
hold necessities doubled in price. The 
government regulated prices per kilo- 
gram were raised as follows: flour, from 
9,000 to 8,550 crowns; rice, from 4,750 to 
8,450 crowns; bacon, from 11,500 to 
26,000 crowns. The price of a loaf of 
bread increased from 3,140 to 6,460 
crowns for 1,200 grams. A man’s suit 
(pre-war price, 45 erowns) which cost 
450,000 crowns in August, increased to 
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990,000 crowns in September, and a 
pair of shoes (pre-war price, 14 crowns) 
cost 140,000 crowns in August and 270,- 
000 crowns in September. 


Belgium. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The official 
index number of wholesale prices cal- 
culated by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, which has as base, prices in 
April, 1914-=100, was at 364 for Sep- 
tember, an increase of 1.1 per cent on 
the August level. The chief increases 
were: tar and its products, 0 per cent; 
clay products, 8 per cent; resin products, 
8 per cent; raw rubber, 11 per cent. 
Food products decreased 5 per cent. 
In other groups there was little or no 
change. The textile groups as a whole 
showed no change, but of its components, 
wools increased 8 and linens 15 per cent, 
while cottons decreased 6 per cent and 
jutes and hemp 1s per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—As stated in the 
November issue of the LAnour GAZETTE, 
there are several index numbers pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour. The unweighted index number 
for the Kingdom showed an increase 
of 5 points or 1.3 per cent for October, 
and that for Brussels alone an increase 
of one per cent. The weighted index 
number of 80 foods, which showed an 
increase of 4 per cent last month took 
an additional sharp rise of 22 points or 
5.7 per cent. 


Bulgaria 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Director General of Statistics has as 
base, prices In 1913=-100. This index 
number, by yearly averages from 1914 
to 1921, and at intervals during 1921 

and 1922 is as follows: 
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Index Index 
Year number Year number 
0S 2: eee sb TOL G ey. ce coped uk 
ebay act estes labore TOTO Toye eb 
1916 ays 268 LG. 2 oe 
LOL7: Pe OCF 1921 ch abe. U0 
1921 1922 
IATA lt acne (am 
Aprils. ais 2.006 2,514 
PUL | RR 1,721 2,489 
October ... 2,052 2,531 (September) 


Cost or Livina.—The official index 
number of retail prices of 47 articles 
in four chief cities, published by the 
Director-General of Bulgarian Statis- 
tics, on the base prices in 1901-1910— 
100, which was 3,324 for June, 1922, 
rose to 3,397 for July, and 3,442 for 
August. 


France. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (Base, 
prices 1901-1810100), stood at 390.0 
for October, an increase of 2.4 per cent 
on the September level. During this 
period the increase in all industrial ma- 
terials was 5.4 per cent. At the same 
time there was a decrease of 1.5 per cent 
in foods due chiefly to a decided drop 
in the ‘‘sugar, coffee and cocoa’’ group. 
The general index number of wholesale 
prices rose again in November to 407.0, 
or 4.4 per cent. Index numbers of 
groups are not yet available. This 1s 
the highest. figure since March, 1921. 


Cost oF Livine.—The Statistique Gé- 


-nérale index number of cost of 18 com- 


modities at Paris—prices in 1901-1910— 
1000—was 3,120 in October, a decrease 
of 0.4 per cent on the previous month’s 
level, and 38,191 in November, an in- 
erease of 2.8 per cent on the October 
level. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. } 
{ C s val = 7 Fi e' i . 
Country | Canada | eas France* Belgium ae Uset Norway|Sweden Tt Germany 
13 Foods | 51 Cost of 
| 29 foods 21 foods |articles| 13 56 29 Cost 30 _jarticles} Cost | living 
| 60 cities | 600 Chief | articles! articles | articles} of towns |44to’ns| of 71 cities 
towns cities | Paris |Brussels |6 towns) living | (c) | (u) living |} (g) (h) 
. (a) | July) Juwy April \aheduly |. July) duly | Tulyist wy Op 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 | 1914 1893 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
SS peemcse areas | be eee es | —_——--- 
1 we GOD Fie God" |.) ees | (f) (c) 
BOM ic aad eons $6.95 1) O4>)'(@) 06.85), 1000) aOR ey. vias US ie toda | ituale alls oi hedle:ata hd ohele izes Wit rks od Pe: 
OS ee a iv ZaBepie NBO CQ LOE OM Jak stoi Lament Pa. capone a et ofan a er Sts tire Pad tar ti ade 
1914-January.. F 2her TATOOS Vadis! sta eas EAs Bye tone [tees oceans (Gi EOS ah sae Mice tecier (a iand ss “ded ceca > a luge eenen 
July ..... agen Ae EDO | BLOG: 1004.) Beal, 2... eee 100 = 100 100 100 dh Reo 
1915-January..} 7.97 | 107; 118 | (e)1105 eo Nes asa siete TOR tn tn ek ok ie saya (eybls |. 22 howe! ov eae oe 
DAL seis 7.74 | 104 | 182.5 | (e)1285 Oo ae 148 116 io. NS (e)124 | (eligi ee 
1916-J anuary C.2ey P13") 145 (€)1136 TPASOW dics sie'o tee Leal ae poate 14S NCE) TBO Mei oO nes ee Nee 
July ..... 8.46 | 114; 161 €€)1420 ABBR Hes eee 170 136 160} (e)140' |) (e)167 | oe aoe 
1917-January..| 10.27) 138 | 187 Ce) TOS REO AOI cia + ne pies TSG. 84 oe cece ooo aereees AGO a eorra co slaemreattee 
July ..... | PER62eh() 157-14) 204 5 |! (e)1845 9) MUMOTI |... cee ce [a EOD oth Nine 261 LUT: .ceemee even eaten 
1918-January..| 12.42 | 167 QOS": |. (eyo 1S BARS ac Ue ces PRR EA, Peay ae ry aN Rema 8 28 
aly es... 13.00 | 175 | 210 | (e)2446 2210 jh... eee (p)228 182 279 268 Nol Oaey, Coe 
1919-January..| 13.78 | 186 230 | (€)2794 | 2665 | GB9 Id otao.o jail Ab 100 F7O BO ok eel ee 
July ..... 13.77 | 186 209 | (e)2897 2811 | 364°) (p) 239 |) 211 | 289} 9. 810i 7250 Wana 
1920-January..! 15.30 | 206 236 | (e)3204 3119 | 410 258 242 205) 898-1) 196 eee ae 
AUS gen 16.84 | 227! 258 | (e)3898 4006 | 479 275 262 319 297 | 911.0 935 
1921-January..) 14.48 | 195 278 | (e)4803 | 4404 | 477 236 264 334 283 | 1065.4 1070 
July ..... 10.96 | 148 220 | (e)3516 3292 | ee i MS (2 237) 2997 )')* 239 anger ® 1124 
1922-January..| 11.03 | 149 185 | (e)323 3424 | 409 187 212} 257) . 190 | 1055.1 | 1825 
April ssi (20,96 |" 188°) 173 | (e)3163 3272 | 389 Hd 10S. POR P pees 182 | 1086.3 | 3175 
daly sss 10.27 | 138 180 | (e)3135 3188 | 3388 177. 199 33 179 | 1118.4 4990 
URUS 2 10. 48) ath Sa ee eG | 8107 | 387 Tete. scene 232 181 | 1136.2 7029 
September) 10.28] 330°) W72> - | | ‘3131 | 394 | ue een he 828 180 | 1136.8; 11876 
October..} 10.23 | 138 2 ox bh oe 3120 | O08 tiie] at a ah 220 178.9. Ae | 19504 
November| 10.29 | 189 | 176 [-eeeeeees [1 OMetaS 1s. ¥.a05 9 a aoe Joe fa naarete dts etetalete LEP a cba dlae wae eeere te aaa s lies soe 
Re Se ae vee ee oe ee 
Switzer- q : | South* ' Aus- New* | Mex- | United 
Country |jand_ (iy | Ztaly (x) Spain | Africa | Mdia | tralia* Zealand! ico | States 
se _—_— | —— eee CO eel eweanee Gos Ree cess ae =k ee 
49 | Cost of | 46 foods 59 Fed- _ | Cost of 
articles | living | 12 12 | 18 (Cost of |and gro-| foods | eral |483 foods| living 
38 Rome articles | articles | foods living ceries 25 (f) | Dis- |51 cities; Mass. 
towns (c) (1) Capitals | towns |9 towns|Bombay|30 towns| towns | trict (Sa Gu (DL) 
_—__ | [|__| — |_——- —— | ——__, —______ | —___ (- 
3 June (1st Semes-| | | July 1909- | 
Base petlod tir, | ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1910; 1913 | 1913 
—_—— | —_— { ——— ee) ae 
PEO RN er ecaaulay oat Uslerle <>. vacde ss faponenece te eel meme LOO0 SH. SY ESE (r) 991 100 93:17) 2e Be 
hak ape as ae p Phe ook Page). bakes | arabes 3 eee 2163 oe, coe 1106 Jr) I087 is ne | 100 100 
1914-January..|..... te eee oe ee Peet bea Cpl sear ae. LORD AGH, | ATTRR: | 104 101.8 
pniyne se 3 CPLO0 Ve RIL)! (n)106.9 | (n)106.0|......... 100 1164 TORO en 102 102.1 
lols—January..|) (7)107 |. .....ese0 (0)107,.7 | CoyHLO<8)'(p) 12281) ihn 1240) PLATA AS 103 102.9 
Maly 4th f Gy MIO ah. erie aks LCrp1IB.8 Very Eee tas, vce clecse ey ves | 152% he A200 us cea 100 101.7 
1916-January..|| (9)126 |(m)108.63 | (0)117.6 (O)T1324) (p)I2Z7B Hk ee THOS T2386) Hee. 107 | 105.1 
suly 5, NO MG )TAU 4.0). fe) SLM CU)EQ03| (neh. io hes wks oe T51G UD Ae NOs cs 111 109.9 
l9l7-January..| (3)149 |(m)122.21 | (0)123.6 | (0)125.6 (p)l4Issii es | 1453 na eae he 128 119.6 
SUIT a4, CABO WIS, ads PM) ISG ST I BISOURT eke thant Oe Ee 146; 129.8 
1918-January (9197 |(m)162.74 | (0)145.4 | (0)149.3] (p)1487 |......... 1505 1426 | 169.14, 160; = 144.6 
July |.th. OL 8 Ee p ORIG St) Cy ae Me cet yak ks 1523 1491 | 162.62 167 7 LEG 
1919-January (9) 252 241.48 | (0)167.5 | (0)178.5| (p)1559 |......... 1627 1553 | 190.78 185} © 167.5 
POU ES / 238 188.32 | (n)180.0'| (m)190.9]. 0... elesseeee ee | 1714 1539 | 179.03 190 | = =171.5 
1920-January.. | 244 263.45 | (0)192.3 | (0)208.1) (p)2049 | 622222222 | 1862 | 1688 | 215.85) 201) - 192.0 
July ..... 246 312.55 | (m)202.6 | ()220.31......... 189 | 2260 1791 | 229.37| 219 =: 202.6 
921-January 243 374.08 | (0)175.1 | (0)185.5| (e)1904 169 2167 | 1906 | 215.38 172.) U9 0179.6 
Ahhh a Jl ae 214 | 887.28 | (m)193.0 | (n)198.0) (e)1556 077 4 1876 1752 | 186.35 148 160.8 
1922-January.. 180 Jinn VASO CO tae 5) ai tga 1391 Vee Ames 8 Lo Eh ipa, | 448 Bs 
Apri ios ROUGE a at Ue OE emerges ON oy MMI -F 162 oh Cis] Oa eee | 189 | 155.6 
July ..... 158 heh ABS OTT be oka es ed 1385 iia Dee eee, Teg cate as | 142 156.2 
August... JES Mii ASO OR ik Weg s  wioks 1835 i a pes pst 4, a en 139 155.3 
September Lae I Or eeach (se eae Ae 0 6 1344 LO IN spa tetas ele A 140 155.1 
October.. LOT, ec rien walter gan: (eae ae Meme he Fee Hele TG Qe cree ntiee, Akal aieeccaee a, bane OG, 148 156.6 
November LEO Pcie ra re seth ae Sena Wigadrasticscie Worcs eg seal et oc, | pelomaae Mest LICRS dik RaQ aseel A ih Pros 
} } } 














Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 
to end of 1920; beginning of 


*For France, South Africa, 
budget. (b) 15th of month up 
culated from annual index nu 
fuel and lighting, and rent. 


1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
[ month thereafter. (¢) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 
mber. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, 
Swiss C : . (h) Average of prices returned at two dates in the month. (i) Issued by Union of | 
sts o-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. (hk) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. (1) Food, 
ce) peed rent, heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End ot previous month. (n) Average for April-September. 
a : Ma tor October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. (7) Four 
chet cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From J anuary, 1918, up to and including December, 1920, only 


22 articles of food included. 3 ‘ aed : } =) 
articles 10°49 Pooks. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. (uw) In 1920, 50 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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Country Canada | Great Britain | France ‘Holland pate | Sweden 
| ea 
Labour Bank of Board | Econo- | Sstatis- | Central | Finans- | Svensk 
Authority Dept. |Michell Commerce of mist Statist | Times; tique | Bureau |tidende |Handels 
g eee} g Trade! h ied Os PMY as he Géné- | Statis- f Tidning 
| | (new) J) | rale h tics | gk 
Number of 271 | 40 | 24 ex- | 24im-| 150 44 AB AP ean aoe a BS Bot bas 
Commodities} ¢ | ports | ports | | | | a 
|] | | | — | | || | —_— ——_ | 
B “ 1890- | 1900- | 1909- 1909- | 1913 | 1901- | 1867-| 1918 1901- 1901- 1914 | July’13 
ase period...| jg99 | 1909 | 1913 | 1913 1905 187 1910 | 1910 | June’14 
OOOH dots. PPT Noe OB eel topat siie bik yo BNE 2 bee gasp T1005) Ws fio eaten bce Cada A era aa Ree diane 
1905 bhi . pM es Ries rat ch ied ly a FO 18 LED eaIn he pects cbs OBESE GRIME Seed eee 
MOROU Me Air ste oN 3. aD a intere toe ee |e OV ROL TU! GS ail layele ie cletale H 113.8 MiSie alennst sonst Hs LOB. Dey tiaras uettevah caved fepalakeney abel ollie eltale amererare 
LOTS ee eee SPDs) levee sesters:< | 102.577 | 107.81 100 122.3 Bare si LOO. \4 115.6 | TSE Neate: StatteReye hiner AE Ak 
1914-January..| 186.5°)....2... 103.96 QO ODM irate niece ssi 119.0 THD (BBO OR OT EDR EIS aan Pen er aes le inion de : 
LUBY pacisnie SAO wise cee TOES ON ie Ce aaa ine | 116.6 pide. a ls Seal AA {abe mura ety a120 a100 qai16 
1915-January..| 188.9 |......+. 1109.00) NEOL29 Wale Cora ews | 186.5 OE Anite en Sage RAS Ou La) a, Wee ac eee A ee 
July) se8 D0 2018 ome P15 a Aes 1403110 TOG E LR P68 7 al65 @138 ai45 
IOIG—haMtary. ey Lisl ses lmie cs 123.75 | 128.07 |........] 174.5 BPS COW A SMe EDR E BERAB Er eening pc Obuicicl dc daiid be & 
SUEY: nese es POLOOS Oe Werersrpee 34 MS | hele eas eisle's%e' = 191.1 TSO RA uiy stats 1 20.65 | 0258 al64 als 
LORT=SAWUAT Velde Mult wares et. TOZ 24 OW GE Ose) hearers ee 225.1 TO Yeo Widnes ROTO Baal SMS enti partes aL RIN Se 3 
JULY Secs: Ae (ie Le meme oe OUST QO PhO SOM Nh i0t 5s 254.4 TCG ON eae CURB 0Ol Ss 326 a228 a244 
1918-January..| 258.1 |........ TOO sll LOZ OS elateltsiaiss 262.9 LOGO i usec TUM SEPALS \aias-a yeroy conse suedalexe’n cel alah ebercUalceaneets 
JULY sus DSA O Mite ctelern DO Vel OM wOD Wises. ecaratereors 278.5 GRITS Sprevereytiata ss | 9389.9 aA47 a293 03389 
1919-January..| 286.5 DORON ISS sO Ma DIG sok Felecia oe | 265.9 NOU HGr (ale renner QOS tiie aress erste tales obataiade | 869 
SULLY: Matec 294.0 DEST Boa eedeOS. ps eis a albele 293.2 RUG LAMIAY aoa rll Ha OS a339 a294 | 320 
1920-January..| 3838.4 265.1 | 239.98 38.293 296.6 398.1 245.8 330.4 DO2 (| BO Oeil aso \ 319 
Ly ees | 346.8 269.4 | 270.12 | 271.96 816.9 358.0 954.6 |) 832.8). 1 572290) 330 388 363 
1921-January 281.3 214.2 | 199.02 | 186.69 245.9 255.3 197.2,| 228.9 | 470.0 | 243 | 341 267 
JULY: thee 238.6 174.3 | 158.47 | 150.25 | 194.1 218.1 158.2)! 186.5)’ > B80.6 || 201 | 253 | Pau 
1922-January..| 227.7 165.2 | 147.17 | 147.88 164.0 194.7 TB2 5 oS. Go | e6s. 7 183 | 178 170 
duly Le 225.8 165.8 | 154.23 | 161.68 159.9 199.8 134.0 | 158.8} 375.8 | 185 | 180 165 
August...| 222.8 164.7 | 153.89 |} 171.49 155.8 | 193.5 129.6 156 .2 382.9 177 | 180 168 
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October..| 219.8 | 166.2 | 144.71 | 166.46 154.8 193.6 180.1 THQE Be S000) fe etches 176 | 155 
November; 221.7 | 168.3 | 14 GSD Wl) LOZ. 4a Nis siaieteere | LOLA Fin ores eae OG | 407.0 | pve twtata es } 180 | BU sche ita 
i i 
- Ger- | *South ; | *Aus- | *New : 
Country many Italy | Egypt | atrica | India Japan eralin Zealand. United States 
Federal | Dept. |Census | Dept. | Bank | Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau |Federal| Brad- | 
Authority |Statis-| Bachi| of nd Sta- of | of wealth | ment | >f Lab’r, Reserve | street | Dun 
tical j | Statis. | tisties Statis- Japan| Statis. | Statis.  Statis | Board | 7 | 
Office j Ities |Office ities j| jg | tician Al tician | ties gj | 7 | 
ears [| 2" a ——_—_ | eee es j-—_——— | 
Numberfot:| 88. | 76d | 23) ase) BaP Ps ean 404 100 | 106 | 200 
Commodities | | | | Hert, : | | 
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a er | ee eoneer pe — |——— — |---| 
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<p eaae al42} 131 | @l02| @1204| ai12 \al27.8} 61822 | 61304 LOOM LViaatS 3 | 9.8698) 124.958 
1916-January..|....--.- DL aBdSRNG A} ae oe | - 61502 ; 1823 WS ian dete | 10.9163) 137.666 
ANDI ae, ae 158 | 193 ai24 | al379 125 |a154.9° 61505 , 61408 SE as ara atatatele | 11.5294! 175.142 
1917-Tantiary..|..s0e0.s AS HBO 8 atte, Pn anne. ook ot re b1525. 1450 | i Pe Sak 13.7277| 169.562 
ULV atic ali9 | 504 | al68 a1583 al42 |a196.4 bI715 | =H 1598 | SBMA dene: ove 16.0680; 211.950 
1918-January..|........ fe SB RATER Ya ee aR ened, OEE iar yeh tase (cry TEP eres | 17.9436 222.175 
ANG wen hee 8 a217 | 429 | a207 | @l723 | al’8 |a259.0 61954 1808 | LOG eas ations «| 19.1624] 232.575 
1919-J anuary.. 262 3260 |oece eee WORE claus Pere eter it sie 283.2 1959. | 1888 | 199 | 201 | 18.5848) 280.146 
ULL sts sists 339 | 362 | a225, @alsd4} a200 | 326.8 2008 | 17838 212 || 216 | 18.8964] 227.973 
1920-January..| 1256 ) 507 | OLSEN Aer ent ne 218 | 398.0 2311 1999 | 233 | 248 | 20.8638) 247.390 
SUV pee ee 1367 604 | 282) @2512 | 209 | 316.6 | 2671 | 2262 241 254 | 19.8528) 260.414 
1921-January.. 1489 | 642. | 214 2064 | 178 | 265.8 | 2233 2233 170 168 | 12.6631! 198.600 
eULLY vs evtyas 1428 | 520 164 | 1688 | 183} 259.8 | 1813 | 2065, ; 141 | 145 | 10.7284) 159.835 
1922-January.. 3665 | Din 168 © 1472 | 178) 272.5 1673" | 1918 | 133° | 142 | 11.3725) 164.444 
Sib hie eRe rar 10059 | 508 | 1388 | 1423 | 181 | 266.0 1569 1828 155 165..| 12.1069) 178.748 
August...| 19202 | avails TSO. Water chs) eet USe 1 QS rai Wea ctcaet elas 1829 1551 165 | 12.0688, 173.558 
September| 28698 | 582 | TOSI. camis laleve » | ICG (\'PATSE DAN Mee oe . 1802; 153 164 | 12.0793) 172.479 
October: 3.) .ceaQ se.) BOW ie. Se Written yak | LL Ge Mhiceve sata Ra ent es RN fee SP or 154 | 165 | 12.5089 175.649 
November|...... Ll s Seance | eee baa cc Je Ia eee: ae Ue ve My wean ne | 13.8482, 182.291 
) j | | 














“For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
bh. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. qd. New 
index number is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913—100. e. The ecom- 
modities in-these two new index numbers are in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles 
chiefly imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. k. Now 
Yoteborgs Handels och Sjofartstidning. 
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Germany. 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—On an average 
for the month of October the Reichs- 
mark was worth .03832 American cents, 
or just less than one-half the September 
value. In accordance with this and the 
general economic situation prices have 
kept on increasing more and more sharp- 
ly. The index number of the Federal 
Statistical Office shows an increase of 49 
per cent for the month under review. 
Goods produced rose 56 per cent or to 
258 times the pre-war price, and import- 
ed goods rose 33 per cent, and are thus 
431 times the price in 1918: The Prank- 
furter Zeitung index number by groups 
for the past three months is as follows, 
on the base, prices in July, 1914—1. 




















| ie 
Mas oe 1 hah 
pa n q Sm 
Date D gy x = HS 
Pe fee lise i IRA Ce re 
© | ke | 8 2 | oo 
j (e) os HE a am ® 
Aoi J et Mev Seat ok. eee eae a 
) | | 
Sept. 1......} 292] 364] 426] 216] 1941 999 
eae 
$Y satis es, | 886) Tay | bio | 82 | 350 | 441 
| | | | 
Rove as 890 | | 1,539 | 1,290 | 720) 577 | 945 
| 








Thus the monthly increase from Octo- 
ber 1 until November 1 is one of 114 
per cent, or in other words, prices were 
considerably more than doubled during 
that month. This is not only the high- 
est level yet reached by the index num- 
ber, but also the highest percentage 
increase yet. recorded. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Federal Statis- 
tical Office now calculates an index num- 
ber for clothing, and consequently a new 
cost of living index number has appear- 
ed, which includes food, rent, heat and 
light, and clothing. The ehange took 
place at the beginning of April, but the 
old index number of cost of living ex- 
elusive of clothing still continues to be 
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published. With a pre-war base period 
the sum of 18.98 marks was fixed on 
as the average expenditure of a family 
of five over a four weeks’ period. The 
expenditure in four weeks for the entire 
budget on the pre-war estimate was 
104.86 marks. The new cost of living 
index number for the family budget, 
for 71 cities, average prices in 1913-14—= 
100, is as follows: 
































| 
Beclt Vy 
1922 | os] | { q 
| 3S » | Fe 
6 oe a a) 
¢ = 
ea re | @ 5 =a 
ARORET si 2 Baa 4,356 | 3,497 | 287 | 4,829 | 3,486 
ei] 
Mare.Ole tet 4,680 | 4,411 | 300) 5,688) 3,803 
Taueeen. oe ee. | 5,119 | 4,822] 318 6,519 | 4,147 
Falpee. 6,836 | 5,989 | 343} 8,016 | 5,392 
AUEUST: oj i teseaite 9,746 | 7,716 } 403 | 12,571} 7,765 
September ....... 15,417 | 16,112 | 417 | 26,628 | 138,319 
| 
OctOMetae. cases ct 26 GARR a gs tea eee 388,664 | 22,066 








The comparatively low level of rentals 
is due to Government control of the 
same. 

Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in Milan, pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry was for September 104.11, an 
increase of 1.7 per cent above the August 
level. An increase of 1.7 per cent fol- 
lowed in October, when both food and 
industrial materials again showed in- 
ereases. The index numbers for Octo- 
ber were as follows (average prices, May- 
December, - 1921=-100);: dicodsitOaia a 
industrial materials, 107.07, general 
average, 105,96. 


Poland 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number published in ‘‘ Labour Statisties 
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of the Polish Republic,’’ of cost of 
living of a working class family of four, 
at Warsaw, taking as base, prices in 
1914—1, increased to 908, or 15 per cent 
in August. Food increased 15 per cent, 
clothing, 18 per cent, fuel and light, 16 
per cent, and sundries, 13 “per cent. 
Lodging and water rates showed no 
change for the month. 


Soviet Russia 


WHOLESALE Praces. — The Depart- 
ment of National Economy of the Com- 
missiariat of Finance of Soviet Russia 
has published index numbers of whole- 
sale prices in Russia. On the base, prices 
in 19181, the index numbers for the 
whole country are as follows :— 


1921 
September... -.. +e: 62,804 
October. F275. 64,121 
November. ......- 81,421 
Decembens. 044 102.178 

1922 
Pepriary. a. ve 448 043 
March. oacty 894,145 
BAR i fie i! .. 1,949,511 
Mays -. oerep . 8,695,738 
NIN nag Ble wisn 4.173,154 
UE EUG ek Ame a ia 45618, 987 
ua i eh SN . 5,026,074 


Thus prices in August are shown by 
this index number to have been over five 
million times as great as in 1913. 


India 

Cosr or Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living in Bombay, 
compiled by the Bombay Labour Office, 
dropped 8 poists, or 1.8 per eent during 
October. Food prices decreased 4.9 per 
cent, all food-grains, with the exception 
of rice, taking part in the fall, as well 
as ghee, potatoes and sugar. Fuel and 
lighting and house rent remained un- 
changed and clothing dropped 7.6 per 
cent. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of 
Labour Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices of commodities rose to 
154 (1913100) in October, an increase 
of 1 point on the September level, or 
34, of one per cent. 


Farm products increased 334 per cent 
due to advance in grains, cotton, hay, 
eces and hides. Miscellaneous commodi- 
ties increased 314 per cent; foods 14 
per cent and cloths and clothing 334 
per cent. Building materials and house- 
furnishing goods increased 184 per cent. 
Fuel and lighting materials continued 
to decrease in the face of increased pro- 
duction. Chemicals and drugs showed 
no change. 


The index number calculated by the 


Federal Reserve Board rose one point 


in October, thus reaching the level of 
July and August. Whilst goods pro- 
duced remained at the same level for 
October as September, imported goods 
rose 7 points. Raw materials dropped 
slightly for the second time, producers’ 
eoods rose 3 points, continuing the ad- 
vanee which has been uninterrupted 
since March, and consumers’ goods rose 
2 points. Goods exported, which de- 
clined sharply in September, recovered 
in October. 


The Annalist index number of price 
of a food budget of twenty-five foods, 
taking the average of 1890-99 as 100, 
was 194.158 on October 15, and 195.619 
on November 18. The general trend of 
this index number was upward from the 
end of November, 1921, until the begin- 
ning of September of the current year, 
when the peak for 1922 was reached. 
Since that time the general trend has 
been downwards. In common with the 
other United States index numbers, there 
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was a rising tendency in October, but at 


‘December 2 the figure was down again 


below the level at the beginning of July. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of 22 articles of food 
for November showed another slight in- 
crease, standing at 72.2, which is 3.4 per 
cent above the previous month’s level. 


Wholesale prices as measured by 
Bradstreet’s index number continued to 
advance in November. The rise was less 
sharp, however, than during the previous 
month. |The index number at December 
1 was $18.7835, a gain of 3.8 per cent 
on the previous month’s level. The 
greatest increases were food products 
and textiles, while fruits, fuel, metals 
and naval stores declines somewhat in 
price. In all, thirty-seven commodities 
advanced, twenty-one declined, and 
forty-eight remained unchanged. — 


Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations reached $185.462 by 
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December 1, an advance of 1.7 per cent 
for the month. The index number is 
now 12.8 per cent above its level at Jan- 
uary 1, last. During the month under 
review the dairy and garden group in- 
creased by 3.4 per cent; breadstuffs rose 
3.2 per cent; clothing, 2.3 per cent; the 
miscellaneous group, 2.2 per cent, and 
‘other food,’’ 1.9 per cent. Meats de- 
clined slightly, and metals declined 1.6 
per cent: 


Cost oF Livineg.—The index number 
of retail prices of 43 foods in 51 cities 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics showed an increase of 2 per cent 
for the month of October. During the 
month from September 15 until October 
15, 14 articles increased in price, the 
chief increases being strictly fresh eggs, 
21 per cent; rolled oats, 10 per cent; 
butter, 9 per cent. Nineteen articles de- 
creased in price, the chief decreases 
being: onions, 14 per cent, navy beans, 
raisins and oranges, 6 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


HE three legal decisions which are 
summarized below have reference 
respectively to a claim for wages in 
Manitoba, the hypothecation of a 


bequest to satisfy a judgment of 
Workmen’s Compensativn in Quebec, 
and a case of employers’ liability in 
Quebec. 


Workman suing for wages under Manitoba Builders’ and Workmen’s Act has no right of 
appeal if his action is dismissed. 


The agent of the proprietor of a farm 
in Manitoba made a contract with a 
certain man to work the farm at so much 
an acre for any work that could be 
figured on an acre basis and at an agreed 


price for any other work, the contractor 


to supply the labour. The contractor 
hired a man as a gasoline tractor oper- 
ator about August 15, 1921. In the 
following month the contractor abscond- 


ed and the tractor operator brought an 
action against the proprietor of the 
farm for a balance of $123 in wages, 
at the rate of $150 per month. The 
action was dismissed by a county court 
judge, and the plaintiff appealed to 
the Court of Appeal of Manitoba. 


It was held by the Court of Appeal 
that the plaintiff had a right of action 
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against the proprietor under the Build- 
ers’ and Workmen’s Act, but that his 
claim to be paid at the rate of $150 a 
month and his board was excessive; the 
rate of $95 a month in the opinion of 
the Court would be entirely adequate. 
While the Court held that the trial judge 
erred in dismissing the ease, the plaintiff, 
however, was debarred from appealing 
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from the decision, as the law provides 
that there is no appeal from any judg- 
ment in any action provided for by the 
Act unless the amount of the judgment 
exceeds $200. Where the plaintiff has 
lost his case and his action has been 
dismissed he has no right of appeal. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. | 
(Manitoba—Sigurdson vs. Leistikow.) 


Bequests exempted from seizure by terms of will cannot be hypathecated to satisfy claim 
for workmen’s compensation. 


A workman in Quebec obtained a 
judgment against his employer under 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and subsequently he obtained a 
judgment in the Superior Court hypo- 
theeating, for the purpose of collecting 
this compensation, certain immoveables 
which had been bequeathed to the em- 
ployer by his father. The executors, of 
whom the employer was one, appealed 
against this judgment on the eround 
that the father had declared in his will 
that all the goods which he left to his 
children should be exempt from seizure 
in respect either to capital or revenue 
for any debt contracted by his legatees. 
hey therefore asked that the regis- 
tration of this judgment be annulled. 
The workman entered the plea that by 
the first judgment respecting compen- 
sation he had been awarded an annuity, 
and that it was an alimentary debt, for 
the satisfaction of which the inherited 
eoods could be seized notwithstanding 
the exemption clause contained in the 
will. 


It was held by the Court of King’s 
Bench that the judgment of the Superior 
Court was badly founded for the follow- 


ing reasons. The father of the employer 
had the right to dispose of his property 
as he wished, and was violating no law 


-in rendering exempt from seizure the 


immoveables which the workman sought 
to hypothecate. On account of this 
clause in the will, therefore, these im- 
moveables could not be hypothecated. 
The debt due to a workman under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is not 
an alimentary debt because that pre- 
supposes need on the one side and means 
on the other, whereas compensation for 
industrial accidents is not governed by 
the needs of the victims or the wealth 
of the employers, but is the same for 
rich and poor, and not being an ali- 
mentary debt it is therefore not a pre- 
ferred claim. 


The Court in its judgment declared 
the registration of the judgment in 
favour of the defendant workman to be 
null and illegal, and ordered the annul- 
ment of this registration upon the two 
immoveables, with costs of both couris 
against the defendant. 


(Quebec—Routhier and another vs. 
Bigras.) 
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An action within scope of Quebec Workmen’s Compensation law cannot be tried under % 
common law. 


The mother of a boy who was killed 
while at work, in the Province of Que- 
bee, brought an action at common law 
against the company for which he had 
worked. She claimed damages amount- 
ing to $9,999 alleging that the accident 
was due to the fault and negligence of 
his employers, and she testified that he 
had been her principal support. The 
Superior Court awarded her $2,000 
damages. The Company appealed in the 
Court of King’s Bench against this deci- 
sion on the ground that the plaintiff had 


no right of action under the eommon 


law. It was held by the Court that the 
declaration of the plaintiff brought the 
case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, as by an amendment of 1919, the 
law applied when a son who was the 


victim of an industrial accident, was the 
principal support of his parents, the 
law up to that time having required that 
such a son be the sole support of his 
parents. While the right of action 
under the common law still exists for 
those who cannot avail themselves of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 
those who are under the Act the provi- 
sions of the Act govern. 


The Court therefore in its judgment 
maintained the appeal with costs, an- 
nulled the judgment of the Superior 
Court, and voided the action with costs, 
but reserved to the plaintiff all rights 
she might have by virtue of the law of 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


(Quebec—Black Lake Asbestos and 
Chrome Company vs. Dame Marquis.) 
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